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THE  HOME  RULE  CONFERENCE. 


FTTHE  great  Irish  Home  Rule  Con- 
X  ference,  which  was  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Ireland,  has  been  held.  For  four 
days  Ireland's  would-be  reformers 
discussed  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  regeneration  of  their  country. 
Their  proceedings  were  fully  re- 
ported in  the  Irish  Nationalist  and 
Catholic  press,  accompanied  with 
editorial  comments  on  the  magnifi- 
cent success  of  the  meeting.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports  the  assem- 
bly was  representative  of  Ireland's 
best  interests,  its  debates  displayed 
an  ability  equal  to  the  palmiest  days 
of  Ireland's  independent  Parlia- 
ment, and  its  proceedings  were  re- 
markable as  an  example  of  tolerance 
and  moderation,  refuting  in  the 
most  conclusive  manner  the  gross 
calumny  that  Irishmen  are  unable 
to  discuss  important  political  ques- 
tions without  fighting  among  them- 
selves. The  false  glamour  thus 
thrown  about  the  meeting  magni- 
fies it  into  a  brilliant  success,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  will  believe  it  to 
have  been  such. 

The  English  people,  however,  will 
not  so  readily  accept  these  biassed 
accounts.  They  will  look  for  the 
representatives  of  Orangeism,  and 
find  none ;  they  will  look  for  the 
representatives  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  find  none;  they  will  look  for 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
M.P.'s  who  are  anxious  to  retain 
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their  seats,  will  look  in  vain ;  they 
will  look  for  the  representatives  of 
the  commercial  interest,  of  the 
wealth,  education,  and  intelligence 
of  the  country,  and  find  them  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  And  then 
they  will  form  their  own  conclu- 
sions on  the  matter — no  doubt  the 
right  ones. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  will 
dispel  completely  any  illusion  that 
might  still;  exist.  Peace  prevailed, 
because  the  Orange  or  Protestant 
party  being  entirely  absent,  there 
-was  in  fact  only  one  party  to  a  fray, 
whilst  even  amongst  those  who  were 
present  unanimity  was  with  diffi- 
culty enforced.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  remarkable  ability  in  any 
of  the  speeches,  whilst  the  degree 
of  freedom  of  discussion  which  ex- 
isted may  be  surmised  by  the  pub- 
lication after  the  Conference  of  a 
speech  which  was  refused  a  hearing. 
We  are*  not  disposed,  however,  as 
others  have  been,  to  test  the  failure 
or  success  of  the  meeting  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  requisitionists,  or  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Conference.  We 
believe  either  of  these  tests  to  be 
fallacious;  and  we  prefer  to  judge 
ef  it  rather  from  the  nature  of  the 
arguments  urged  in  support  of  the 
cause. 

The  objects  of  the  Home  Rulers 
are,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said,  to  be 
gained,  not  by  numbers  nor  by  force, 
but  *  by  the  force  of  true  reason  and 
the  logic  of  facts;'   and  applying 
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this  test,  which  after  all  is  the  true 
one,  we  think  the  Conference  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  signal  failure. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  it  will 
not  be  devoid  of  results.  To  ima- 
gine so  would  be  a  mistake ;  and  it 
becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  changes  effected  by  the  resolu- 
tions concluded  at  the  Conference, 
and  the  probable  results  of  the  line 
of  action  which  this  party  has  now 
marked  out  for  itself. 

We  need  not  revert  to  the  past 
history  of  the  Home  Rule  agita- 
tion; that  has  been  sufficiently 
often  given  by  different  writers  in 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that 
the  controlling  element  of  the  move- 
ment was  to  be  found  in  the  Home 
Go vernment  Association.  That  body 
has  worked  unintermittingly,  and 
with  varying  success,  to  accomplish 
the  object  it  had  at  heart.  Various 
causes  contributed  to  make  the 
movement  popular  in  Ireland,  and 
by  careful  trimming  of  the  sails 
the  leaders  contrived  to  catch  the 
favouring  breezes,  now  of  one  form 
of  discontent,  now  of  another.  There 
was  a  delicious  vagueness  about 
their  programme  which  enabled  al- 
most anyone  to  become  an  adherent 
to  the  movement.  The  restoration 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  might  mean 
anything  from  a  temperate  and  loyal 
institution,  such  as  the  moderate 
section  of  the  Home  Rulers  profess 
to  desire,  to  the  most  democratic 
and  anti-English  institution  which 
the  most  ardent  Nationalist  could 
desire. 

But  this  vagueness,  though  ad- 
vantageous in  this  respect,  was  not 
without  great  counter  disadvan- 
tages. To  enable  the  opponents  of 
Home  Rule  to  bring  all  sorts  of 
what  were  indignantly  denounced 
as  false  charges  against  the  move- 
ment, it  enabled  people  to  say  that 
the  Home  Rulers  did  not  themselves 
know  what  they  wanted,  that  they 
had  no  plan  to  suggest,  that  there 


was  no  unanimity  between  them, 
and  that  what  was  asked  for  by 
some  would  not  content  the  others. 
It  became  desirable,  therefore,  to 
state  more  precisely  the  objects  of 
the  agitation,  to  bring  forward  some 
definite  scheme  which  would  gain 
the  concurrence  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Irish  party,  and  for 
which  they  all  might  strive. 

This  was  the  first  reason,  for 
which  the  Conference  was  held. 
'  We  had  also  this  before  us,'  said 
the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  in 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  *  we  wish  to  remove  from 
the  movement  which  for  some  years 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Home 
Government  Association  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  private  move- 
ment carried  on  by  a  few  gentle- 
men in  Dublin,  and  place  it,  as  it 
has  a  right  to  be  placed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  people.  .  .  . 
We  thought  it  right  to  call  this 
Conference,  that  we  might  demon- 
strate to  doubters — and  there  are 
doubters  outside — that  the  people 
of  Ireland  really  and  truly  believe 
in  this  movement.' 

Three  .objects  apparently  —  the 
third  not  attained,  the  second  only 
advanced  a  stage,  the  first  left 
tolerably  much  as  it  was. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
were  conducted  by  means  of  reso- 
lutions, each  of  which  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  dissertation,  some 
of  them  of  discussion.  They  may 
be  classed  under  two  heads,  the 
first,  those  proposing  the  scheme ; 
the  second,  those  fixing  the  steps  to 
be  taken  to  effect  the  declared  pur- 
pose. 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads 
came  the  eight  resolutions  prepared 
by  the  Conference  Committee.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  resolutions 
were  simply  affirmative  of  princi- 
ples often  previously  enunciated. 
The  first  declared  the  conviction 
that  it  was  essentially  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland 
that  the  right  of  domestic  legisla- 
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tion  on  all  Irish  affairs  should  be 
restored  to  Ireland. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  reading  the 
speeches  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. We  naturally  looked  for  some 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  asser- 
tions, but  we  found  none.  This 
practice  of  making  assertion  take 
the  place  of  proof  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  of  Irish  political 
controversy ;  but  the  Home  Rule 
members  of  the  Conference  ought 
to  have  known  that  merely  to  de- 
clare a .  conviction,  that  domestic 
legislation  is  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  would  not 
suffice.  To  declare  it  is  of  course 
a  much  easier  task  than  to  prove  it, 
but  until  proof,  and  more,  convinc- 
ing proof,  is  offered,  we  do  not  think 
the  people  of  this  country  are  likely 
to  accept  the  statement  as  true. 
We  pass  over  the  implied  threat 
that  the  peace  will  be  disturbed 
if  the  right  of  domestic  legislation 
is  not  restored  to  Ireland — order 
can  easily  be  kept — but  we  do  ask 
for  some  proof  as  regards  the  con- 
templated increased  prosperity  of 
Ireland  under  an  Irish  Parliament. 
If  there  were  any  to  offer  in  the 
matter  it  must  easily  be  produceable, 
hut  although  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant assertion  of  all  to  prove — 
for  upon  it  the  whole  question  turns, 
and  not  upon  these  various  and 
ridiculous  historical  considerations, 
which  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  speeches — yet  are  we  left 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
Ireland's  prosperity  will  be  increased 
by  a  local  Parliament.  Is  the  drain 
of  taxation  on  England  to  cease  ? 
No,  for  Ireland  would  have  to  con- 
tribute several  millions  (between 
five  and  six)  annually  to  Imperial 
expenditure.  Is  the  system  of  trade 
to  be  changed  P  If  so,  the  effect 
must  needs  be  disadvantageous  to 
Ireland.  Are  the  industrial  resources 
of  Ireland  to  be  developed  by  the 
Irish  State  ?  The  answer  is,  that, 
if  it  does  not  at  present  remunerate 


private  enterprise,  still  less  would 
it  remunerate  State  enterprise. 

We  believe  that  the  conviction 
which  the  Home  Rulers  have  here 
declared  is  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  an  Irish  Parliament  would 
alter  certain  things  which,  in  Ire- 
land, are  popularly  regarded  as 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  They  consider  that  Ire- 
land's welfare  would  be  increased 
by  converting  much  of  her  grazing 
land  back  into  tillage;  they  con- 
sider that  the  great  natural  resources 
of  Ireland  should  be  utilised ;  they 
believe  too  that  her  prosperity 
would  be  greater  if  there  were  no 
emigration. 

Now  it  needs  only  a  moment's 
consideration  to  see  how  delusive 
these  opinions  are.  It  is  a  fact 
which  there  is  no  gainsaying,  that 
to  encourage  in  a  JLhflB  pro- 
duction  of  anything  which  that 
country  could  import  cheaper  than 
it  could  produce,  must  inevitably 
result  in  practical  loss  and  diminish 
national  prosperity.  It  is  owing  to 
the  natural  action  of  this  great 
principle  that  many  of  the  material 
changes  in  Ireland;  which  the  Irish 
party  so  declaim  against,  are  to  be 
attributed.  Ireland  has  become  a 
pastoral  country,  from  the  fact  that 
she  can  produce  cattle  at  more  re- 
munerative prices  than  anything 
else,  and  her  natural  resources  are 
not  utilised,  because  others  can  be 
utilised  cheaper.  We  may  add,  too, 
that  her  population  does  not  in- 
crease, because  her  children  can  find 
more  profitable  occupation  in  other 
countries  than  in  Ireland,  and  ac- 
cordingly emigrate. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
however  unpleasant  they  may  be, 
and  however  subversive  of  the 
patriotic  theories  of  the  Home  Rulers. 
If  perfect  freedom  of  trade  did  not 
exist,  and  an  Irish  Parliament  was 
able  to  secure  that  freedom,  there 
would  be  some  justification  for  the 
cry  of  Home  Rule,  but  under  present 
circumstances  there  is,  on  the  plea 
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of  increasing  the  material  prosperity 
of  Ireland,  absolutely  no  justification. 
The  second  resolution  solemnly 
reasserted  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  Irish  people  to  self-government, 
and  declared  that    the   time  had 
come  when  a  combined  and  ener- 
getic movement  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  that  right. 
Now,  according  to  our  reading  of 
history,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the 
true  one,  we  are  unable  to  discover 
that  the  people  who  urge  this  claim 
have  the  peculiar  right  to  the  title 
which  they  insist  upon.     It  would 
be  impossible  in  the  scope  of  a  few 
pages  to  discuss  this  question.     If 
the  Irish  people  hadany  distinguish- 
ing mark  there  might  be  some  sense 
in  their  assertion :  if,  for  instance, 
there  were  as  much  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  inhabit- 
ants of  Ireland  as  there  is  between 
the  white  men  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Maories,  or  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Red  Indians.     But 
whatever  distinction  there  may  have 
once  been  is  now  in  great  part  gone, 
the  language  even  is  almost  extinct. 
For  seven  centuries  the  Irish  people 
have  been  receiving  fresh  admix- 
tures of  English  blood,  as   colony 
after  colony  settled  down  in  Ireland, 
until,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  wilds  of  Donegal, 
Mayo,  Galway,  and  Kerry,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  have  more 
English  blood  in  their  veins  than 
Celtic.      The    men    of   Tipperary 
would  be  the  first  to  rank  themselves 
among  the  present  4  Irish  people/ 
but  how  great  a  portion  of  their 
blood  must  be  English  is  apparent 
to  the  merest  tyro  in  Irish  history. 
Even  supposing  there  were  some 
distinguishing  mark  which  would 
enable  us  to  single  out  'the  Irish 
people '  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  their  claim  for  self- 
government  could  only  be  expected 
to  apply  to  themselves,  and  does 
not  in  the  remotest  degree  justify 
them  in  asking  to    govern  other 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  who,  by  no 


stretch  of  the  imagination,  can  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the 
'  Irish  people.' 

Having,  however,  settled  these 
matters  to  its  own  complete  satis- 
faction, the  Conference,  in  its  third 
resolution,  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  nation  the  privilege  of 
managing  its  own  affairs  by  a  Par- 
liament assembled  in  Ireland,  and 
composed  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland.  Of 
course  all  were  agreed  as  to  this, 
but  as  great  divisions  had  hitherto 
existed  as  to  the  constitution  and 
jurisdiction  of  this  Parliament,  these 
must  be  patched  up ;  and  so  the 
fourth  resolution  was  proposed. 
As  it  is  the  most  important  of  the 
eight,  we  quote  it  in  full : — 

That  in  claiming  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges for  our  country,  we  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Federal  arrangement, which  would 
secure  to  the  Irish  Parliament  the  right  of 
legislating  for  and  regulating  all  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland, 
while  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
the  power  of  dealing  with  all  questions 
affecting  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment, legislation  regarding  the  colonies 
and  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  the 
relations  of  the  Empire  with  foreign  States, 
and  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  defence 
and  stability  of  tne  Empire  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  granting  and  pro- 
viding the  supplies  necessary  for  Imperial 
purposes. 

This,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  the 
whole  business.  The  ghost  of  Re- 
peal is  laid,  and  the  spirit  of 
Federalism  is  invoked  in  its  stead. 
That  is  all  that  is  clear,  and  for  de- 
tails we  must  content  ourselves  with 
those  vague  expressions  'internal 
affairs '  and  *  Imperial  affairs,'  for 
we  are  vouchsafed  no  further  parti- 
culars as  to  what  are  to  constitute 
Irish  questions,  what  Imperial  ques- 
tions. The  instant  any  of  the 
speakers  attempted  to  go  into  de- 
tails, such  discussion  was  depre- 
cated. 'They  were  met  to  decide 
on  principles,  not  on  details  ;  those 
would  come  in  due  time.'  Tet  it 
is  manifest  that  it  was  just  these 
details  which  people  most  wanted 
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to  know ;  but  in  nothing  is  the 
1  ability '  of  the  Conference  so  mani- 
fest as  in  this,  for,  had  they  at- 
tempted  to  go  into  details,  they 
would  have  at  once  shown  either 
the  utter  uselessness,  or  the  total 
impracticability,  of  their  proposals. 
The  Conference  seems  to  take 
credit  to  itself  for  moderation  in 
the  adoption  of  Federalism  instead 
of  Repeal.  We  agree,  however, 
with  the  speaker  who  pointed  out 
that  they  would  make  a  great  gain 
by  getting  Federalism  instead  of 
Repeal. 

What  does  simple  Repeal  mean?  At 
the  rery  best  it  would  mean  a  return  to 
the  statu  quo  in  1800.  (Hear,  hear.)  Was 
that  what  they  wanted  ?  (No,  no.)  Was 
that  what  the  Irish  people  wanted  ?  (Cries 
of  No,  no.)  I  would  reject  it  if  it  were 
offered  to  me  to-morrow.    (Applause.) 

But  by  Federalism 

they  would  get  strength  in  the  Empire,  and 
power  to  control  its  councils,  and  get  a 
ministry  of  their  own,  and  a  Parliament 
that  they  could  control.    (Cheers.) 

And  so  the  poor  old  Irish  inde- 
pendent Parliament  of  1 782  is  dis- 
missed into  the  lumber  room  of 
historic  antiquities. 

We  had  for  a  long  time  seen  its 
defects,  defects  so  grave  as  to  ren- 
der it  unserviceable,  but  we  scarcely 
anticipated  that  they  who  had  so 
persistently  paraded  it  before  the 
world  as  the  paragon  of  excellence 
would  so  soon  change  their  opinion. 
Alas,  however,  for  the  mutability  of 
human  affections.  Those  who  have 
so  long  been  its  admirers,  have  now 
pronounced  it  weak  and  dangerous, 
and  have  condemned  it. 

The  scheme  of  Federalism  must, 
therefore,  be  discussed  on  its  own 
merits.  The  sixth  resolution  states 
a  little  more  clearly  the  constitution 
of  the  new  Irish  Parliament., 

It  says, 

That  to  secure  to  the  Irish  people  the 
adrantages  of  constitutional  government, 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  he  in  Ire- 
land an  administration  for  Irish  affairs, 
controlled  according  to  constitutional  prin- 


ciples by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  con- 
ducted by  ministers  constitutionally  respon- 
sible to  that  Parliament. 

Another  quotation,  and  we  shall 
have  gleaned  all  the  available  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

'Now,  sir,1  said  one  of  the  speakers,  'I 
hold  that  the  Imperial  Parliament,  in 
which  Ireland  shall  retain  her  full  repre- 
sentation and  her  full  share  (hear),  shall 
legislate  exclusively  and  imperially,  and  in 
the  last  resort,  on  all  matters  which  con- 
cern the  Empire.' 

A  view  which  is  endorsed  by  the 
Conference  in  the  fifth  resolution. 

Such,  then,  is  the  scheme  which 
is  put  forward  now  as  a  settlement 
in  full  of  all  Irish  demands  on 
England. 

Ireland  is  now  'disaffected;' — 
grant  it,  and  she  will  become 
England's  truest  ally :  Ireland  is 
now  poor  and  languishing ; — grant 
it,  and  she  will  become  rich  and  pros- 
perous; grant  it,  and  you  have  con- 
verted  the  Irish  people  into  a  grate- 
ful nation,  and  have  solved  the  Irish 
difficulty. 

Now  we  wish  to  point  out  in  as 
distinct  and  forcible  a  manner  as  we 
can,  that  the  scheme  here  proposed 
offers  no  solution  of  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty. The  fundamental  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  present  order 
of  things  is,  that  the  government  of 
Ireland  is  not  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  Ire- 
land is  not  governed  according  to 
Irish  ideas.  Other  complaints  are 
also  made, — the  Irish  representatives 
have  no  weight  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  the  Irish  people  are 
unable  to  secure  the  assertion  of 
their  rights  in  that  assembly. 

It  is  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  and  thus  once  and  for  ever 
determine  the  Constitutional  posi- 
tion of  Ireland,  that  the  Federalist 
scheme  is  now  proposed ;  but  it  is 
manifest  that  it  would  only  afford  a 
remedy  so  far  as  local  affairs  are 
concerned.  As  regards  Imperial 
affairs,  the  evils  complained  of  must 
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indubitably  remain  as  they  were, 
for  there  is  no  explanation  as  to  how, 
in  a  Parliament  devoted  exclusively 
to  Imperial  affairs,  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives would  have  any  more 
weight  than  they  are  stated  to  have 
in  the  present  Parliament. 

Can  the  advocates  of  Federalism 
explain  away  this  difficulty  P  They 
certainly  did  not  attempt  to  do  so 
at  the  Conference,  although  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  point  upon  which 
explanation  was  so  much  required. 
Their  whole  proceedings,  however, 
evince  a  remarkable  inability  to 
comprehend  any  of  the  larger  as- 
pects of  the  questions  which  they 
decided  so  off-hand. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  contended 
that  differences  of  opinion  between 
*  the  Irishpeople '  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  are  confined  to 
local  affairs. 

Upon  certain  Imperial  questions, 
especially  any  connected  with  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  the 
views  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
would  be  in  diametrical  opposition 
to  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
representatives. 

Yet  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
to  retain  authority  for  levying 
taxes  for  Imperial  purposes,  and 
England  would  thus  have  at  her 
command  the  resources  of  Ireland, 
and  be  able  to  use  them  to  crush  an 
enemy,  which  the  'Irish  people' 
might  regard  as  their  natural  ally. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  events 
happened  which  would  range  Eng- 
land and  Prussia  on  one  side  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  the 
Continent  on  the  other,  the  existence 
of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  being 
involved  in  the  struggle.  Would 
Ireland  be  ready  to  assist  England 
in  the  fight,  and  if  not,  would  not  the 
ignoring  of  the  voice  of  Ireland  be 
as  great  an  injustice  then  as  it  is 
now,  would  not  Ireland  be  as  disaf- 
fected then  as  it  is  stated  to  be 
under  the  present  r&/tW,and  should 
we  not  be  once  more  subjected  to  all 
the  annoyances  and  agitations  we 


are  now  subjected  to  ?  Unquestion- 
ably we  should. 

And  what  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty could  then  be  offered  but  that 
which  is  impossible,  namely,  Sepa- 
ration ? 

The  Federalist  scheme  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  offering1 
a  final  settlement  of  the  Irish, 
difficulty. 

Let  us  proceed,  however,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  new  Irish 
Constitution. 

The  Irish  Parliament  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  consist  of  the 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  About 
the  Sovereign  there  is  of  course  no 
trouble.  The  Crowns  have  been 
inseparably  united,  and  to  the 
Sovereign  of  England  the  '  Irish 
people'  render  willing  homage, 
vying  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
in  their  professions  of  loyalty  and 
ardent  attachment. 

As  regards  the  hereditary  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  however,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  for  it 
was  acknowledged  that  this  ques- 
tion formed  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  proposal  for  a  Parliament  in 
Ireland ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
thought  better,  as  they  were  about 
it,  to  demand  this  also  from  Eng- 
land. Not  to  do  so  would  set 
against  the  present  movement  all 
the  advocates  of  an  hereditary 
chamber,  thus  introducing  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  which  ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  so  the  resolution  we 
have  above  quoted  was  assented  to. 

As  there  were  no  peers  present 
while  this  discussion  was  going  on, 
nor  indeed  at  any  other  time,  the 
speakers  were  unembarrassed  by 
their  presence,  and  the  result  must 
be  eminently  gratifying  to  their 
lordships,  affording  a  full  assurance 
of  the  mture  harmony  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

There  is,  however,  some  light 
thrown  on  the  constitution  and 
probable  early  fate  of  this  House. 
All  the  Union  peers  and  their  de- 
scendants were  to  be  excluded ;  cer- 
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tain  others,  such,  as  those  who  had 
been  created  merely  for  English 
services,  were  to  share  a  similar 
fete.  This,  it  was  calculated,  would 
leave  about  seventy  or  eighty  Irish 
peers.  This  number  would  not,  of 
course,  be  sufficient,  and  presumably 
also  they  would  not  be  of  the  right 
sort ;  so  the  Crown  should  be  at  once 
called  on  to  fill  up  the  number  by 
new  creations,  which,  being  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
first  Irish  Minister  responsible  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  the  represen- 
tative of  Irish  wishes  and  feelings, 
would  ensure  the  House  of  Lords 
being  composed  of  men  of  liberal 
opinions  and  Irish  popular  sympa- 
thies. Under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  to  set  itself  in  op- 
position to  the  nation. 

Some  outspoken  dissenters  from 
this  portion  of  the  scheme,  pointed 
ont  that  by  the  conduct  of  the  here- 
ditary peers  the  country  had  been 
deprived  of  its  population,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Ireland 
ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  an  hereditary  Chamber.  'If 
you  must  have  a  second  Chamber 
let  it  be  the  same  as  in  Canada  or 
Australia.' 

We  must  not  omit  to  state  that 
one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
an  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  that 
without  that  important  part  of  the 
Constitution  the  Irish  Parliament 
would  rank  lower  than  the  English. 
We  wonder  that  this  sensitiveness 
to  inferiority  did  not  carry  the  argu- 
ment a  step  farther,  for  we  could 
hardly  fancy  that  a  lower  depth 
could  be  reached  than  an  hereditary 
legislative  body,  constituted  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  Irish 
popular  opinion. 

As  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, any  discussion  on  that  subject 
was  unnecessary,  so  far  as  its  con- 
stitution was  concerned.  All  were 
agreed  as  to  its  being  representa- 
tive of  ( Irish  ideas.'  But  a  new 
feature  was  to  be  introduced,  one 


which  did  not  exist  in  the  old  Irish 
Parliament,  namely,  a  responsible 
Ministry ;  in  other  words,  an  Irish 
Cabinet. 

1 A  responsible  minister  is  the  first 
essential  of  Constitutional  liberty, * 
said  the  proposer  of  the  resolution 
which  declared  that  the  change  was 
essential  to  secure  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple the  advantages  of  Constitutional 
Government. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1782  the 
House  had  no  control  over  the 
Minister, — the  Sovereign,  on  the 
advice  of  a  Minister,  responsible 
not  to  the  Irish  but  to  the  English 
Parliament,  assenting  to  or  rejecting 
Bills  passed  by  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland.  This  anomaly  should  be 
removed  and  Ireland  be  endowed 
with  the  reality  and  not  the  shadow 
of  self-government. 

Having  thus  been  made  aware  by 
the  Conference  of  the  nature  of  the 
institutions  to  be  set  up,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  matter  of  enquiry  as 
to  the  business  to  be  transacted  by 
them.  And  here  we  confess  we  are 
rather  perplexed,  for  after  all  the 
trouble  taken  to  build  up  an  Irish 
Constitution,  and  all  the  disturbance 
that  would  be  caused  thereby,  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  were  almost 
nothing  for  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
do,  certainly  nothing  necessitating 
the  creation  of  such  vast  machinery. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  excluded 
from  its  jurisdiction  all  questions 
affecting  the  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment, everything  relating  to  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  affairs,  and  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  defence 
and  stability  of  the  Empire  at  large, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  granting 
and  providing  the>supplies  necessary 
for  Imperial  purposes.  This  dis- 
poses of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  business  of  a  Parliament,  and 
incontestably  reduces  in  no  small 
degree  the  importance  of  a  Parlia- 
ment that  has  not  these  things  to 
deal  with.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  only  exceptions  voluntarily  made. 
In  their  anxiety  to  secure  the  all- 
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important  aid  of  the  Protestant 
party  of  Ireland,  a  resolution  was 
passed  to  which  we  shall  presently- 
more  particularly  refer,  but  which 
we  may  quote  here  : — 

While  we  believe  that  in  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  classes 
of  our  countrymen  would  find  their  best 
and  surest  protection,  we  are  willing  that 
there  should  be  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  articles  supplying  the  amplest 
guarantees  that  no  change  shall  be  made 
by  that  Parliament  in  the  present  settle- 
ment of  property  in  Ireland,  and  that  no 
legislation  shall  be  adopted  to  establish 
any  religious  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  or  to 
subject  any  person  to  disabilities  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions. 

Legislation  concerning  land  and 
legislation  concerning  religious  mat- 
ters would  therefore  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
There  are  furthermore  certain  other 
subjects,  respecting  which  we  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  they  would 
not  be  regarded  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
iament,  which  still  has  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  as  belonging  rather  to  it 
than  to  an  Irish  Parliament.  Pore- 
most  amongst  these  is  the  much 
vexed  question  of  education.  We 
ourselves  believe  that  to  be  an  Im- 

Eerial  question,  and  have  no  doubt 
ut  that  it  would  be  considered  such 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Abstracting,  therefore,  all  these 
matters  from  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
Irish  Parliament,  what  remains  ? 
The  most  important  subjects  would 
be  poor  laws,  fisheries,  railways, 
and  drainage ;  the  most  numerous 
would  be  borough  improvement 
bills,  gas  bills,  water  bills.  This, 
then,  even  upon  their  own  showing, 
is  all  that  would  fall  within  the 
scope  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and 
little  short  of  a  revolution  is  to  be 
made  to  establish  in  Ireland  an 
Irish  House  of  Commons  and  an 
Irish  House  of  Lords  to  legislate 
upon  these  matters. 

Is  this,  then,  really  all  that  the 
Irish  people  want  ?  Have  they  sud- 
denly abandoned  the  idea  of  that 
glorious  naturalindependence  which, 


we  have  been  told,  seven  centuries 
of  tyranny  *  have  not  succeeded  in 
extinguishing '  ?     We  can  scarcely 
believe  it,  or  rather  we  should  say- 
that  we  cannot  believe  that  a  Par- 
liament   with    so    limited    powers 
would  at  all  content  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Home  Rule  movement, 
or  satisfy  the  craving  for  national 
independence  and  national  dignity. 
It   is,  however,  in  this    form    that 
the    Conference    has   declared   the 
rights  of   'the  Irish   people,'  and 
has  formulated  the  demand  which 
the  electors  of  Ireland  are  to  make. 
After  carefully  considering  every- 
thing which  has  been  urged  by  the 
Conference,  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  have  failed  altogether  to  make 
out  their   case,   nor  do  we  think 
that   the    arguments   which    they 
have    brought  forward  are  likely 
to  make  much  impression  in  those 
quarters  where  the  decision  really 
rests.     The   question  will  not  be 
decided  on  their  ex  parte  statements 
of  the  case.     There  are  other  cir- 
cumstances to   be  borne  in  mind. 
The  demand  is  not  made  by  the  en- 
tire population  of  Ireland:  so  far 
from  it,  that  it  is  bitterly  and  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  and  certainlythe  wealthiest 
and  most  intelligent  portion  of  the 
population.      No  proof  is  adduced 
that  Ireland  would  materially  profit 
by  the  alteration,  and  no  sufficient 
reason  for  so  great  a  change  as  that 
proposed  is  brought  forward.     Ar- 
guments based  on  the  assertion  that 
the  Union  has  not  brought  peace  to 
Ireland,  that   it  has  not  brought 
prosperity,  are  worthless.     We  do 
not  say  that  the  Union  has  brought 
absolute  peace,  but  it  has  brought 
a  peace  which  Ireland  did  not  enjoy 
under  any  previous  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Periodically  then,  was  she 
the  theatre   of    a  deadly  interne- 
cine strife ;  periodically  then,  was 
she  devastated  with  fire  and  sword. 
These  things  at  least  have  not  oc- 
curred since  the  Union,  for  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  compare  the  Fenian 
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rising,  Smith  O'Brien's  rebellion,  or 
Emmett's  rebellion,  with  the  rebel- 
lion of  '98,  the  wars  of  James,  or  the 
massacre  of  1641.  Nor  do  we  say 
that  the  Union  has  brought  Ireland 
absolute  prosperity, — but  it  has 
brought  her  a  prosperity  which  she 
never  enjoyed  before,  whilst  by  free- 
ing her  course  from  obstructions,  it 
has  opened  to  her  the  means  of 
rivalling  this  country  in  commer- 
cial activity  and  consequent  wealth. 
It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some 
people  to  shut  their  eyes  to  such 
facts,  but  they  will  not  advance  their 
cause  by  so  doing. 

The  proposal  of  a  Federalist  con- 
nection between  the  countries  is 
objectionable  in  principle,  and  im- 
practicable in  details. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  whole 
question  of  a  separate  legislature  for 
Ireland  is  based  on  false  grounds, 
and  is  supported  by  illogical  argu- 
ments. The  agitation  springs,  not 
from  the  existence  of  a  separate, 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  a  'pe- 
culiar,9 people,  but  from  the  fact 
that  the  Home  Rulers  are  a  minor- 
ity in  the  Empire;  and  being  unable, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  country  in 
the  manner  they  would  wish,  they 
endeavour  to  gain  their  object  by 
throwing  themselves  back  on  the 
refuted  historic  argument  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Ireland. 

The  question  is  one  which  Bhould 
be  discussed  on  Imperial  grounds, 
and  which  should  not  be  narrowed 
down  merely  to  Irish  considerations. 
The  differences  between  the  coun- 
tries, and  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
peoples,  have  been  becoming  less 
marked,  less  distinct ;  the  constant 
intercourse  between  the  countries, 
the  identity  of  language,  laws, 
and  conduct  of  those  thousands 
of  other  smaller  affairs  of  life, 
have  assimilated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries,  and  have  fused 
them  together  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown.  To  our  minds,  and  we 
believe  we  have  come  to  a  correct 


conclusion  in  the  matter,  the  Home 
Rule  party  have  very  little  more 
ground  for  asking  for  Home  Rule 
than  the  Conservative  party  would 
at  present  have  for  asking  for  a  se- 
parate legislature.  The  difference 
is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

We  are  the  more  opposed  to  any 
form  of  representative  Parliament 
in  Ireland,  even  for  the  limited  busi- 
ness we  have  above  specified,  because 
we  are  convinced  that,  as  regards 
the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  there  is  no  mean  be- 
tween total  separation  and  absolute 
union.  The  former  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  whilst  the  latter  is 
more  favourable  to  Ireland  than 
any  other  form  of  connection,  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  security  to  life 
and  property  in  Ireland,  and  secur- 
ity to  the  Empire.  The  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency  of  any  separate 
legislature  in  Ireland  would  be  to 
widen  the  breach,  which  would  be 
made  between  the  countries  by  the 
establishment  of  a  distinct  legisla- 
ture for  each,  whilst  the  limitations 
placed  upon  an  Irish  Parliament 
would  form  a  constant  source  of 
galling  irritation,  and  be  a  peren- 
nial spring  of  discontent.  The  local 
bodies  already  existing  in  Ireland 
exhibit  in  the  most  marked  manner 
the  constant  tendency  to  mix  them- 
selves up  in  matters  which  they 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  say  to, 
and  we  cannot  think  that  this  cha- 
racteristic would  be  the  less  marked 
in  a  higher  and  larger  assembly. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  whether 
the  Irish  party  expect  to  be  able  to 
obtain  the  realisation  of  their  Fede- 
ralist scheme  solely  by  their  own 
exertions,  but  they  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  if  the  Protestant 
party  of  Ireland  would  join  them 
England  could  not  refuse  the  de- 
mand. The  Protestant  party,  how- 
ever, have  hung  back,  but  only  of 
course  through  the  unreasonable 
fear  of  being  despoiled  of  their 
property,  and  being  persecuted  for 
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their  religion,  should  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics be,  as  they  inevitably  would 
be,  a  majority  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. And  so,  amidst  many  pro- 
testations as  to  the  unnecessity  and, 
as  it  were,  the  humiliation  of  doing 
such  a  thing,  the  Conference  passed 
the  resolution  we  have  above  quoted, 
offering  guarantees  as  to  the  good 
behaviour  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
This  proceeding  on  their  part  re- 
minds one  of  the  song :  *  "  Will  you 
walk  into  my  parlour  ?  "  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly.*  To  expect  that 
the  Protestant  party  would  accept 
Buch  an  invitation  is  of  a  piece  with 
their  other  mistaken  expectations. 
The  Protestants  have  everything  to 
lose  and  positively  and  absolutely 
nothing  to  gain  by  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Roman  Catholic  religious 
ascendency  is  at  present  impossible  ; 
under  the  proposed  form  of  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  not  only  possible 
but  more  than  probable.  Under 
the  present  form  the  property  of  the 
Protestants  is  secure ;  under  the  pro- 
posed form  it  would  scarcely  be  so. 

'  What !  even  after  these  guaran- 
tees ? '  the  Protestant  party  would 
reply,  and  say,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  any  guarantee  would  not  be 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  ways  in  which  restric- 
tions could  be  evaded,  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  the  Con- 
ference, or  any  other  body,  could 
irrevocably  bind  future  Irish  Parlia- 
ments. 

The  enforcement  of  the  guaran- 
tees, should  such  become  necessary, 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  by  the  intervention  of  England, 
and  thus  one  of  the  evils  proposed 
to  be  removed  by  the  Federalist 
scheme  would  still  continue  to  exist, 
and  would  form  another  badge  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  Irish  to  the 
English  Parliament.  Without  at 
all  imputing  to  the  Irish  party  any 
design  against  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, we  are  not  inclined  to  attach 


much  weight  to  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  this  subject;  but  we  must 
say  that  the  climax  of  absurdity  was 
reached  when  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  in  speaking  of  Roman 
Catholic  ascendency,  declared  that, 
*  He  knew  the  sentiments  of  the  Irish 
priests ;  he  believed  that  were  the 
Catholic  laity  so  mean  and  so  base 
as  to  submit  to  dictation  of  that 
kind,  there  was  not  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  who  would  tolerate 
it,  and  the  whole  Catholic  sanctuary 
would  turn  out  and  say  "  No.' ' ' 
(Cheers.) 

We  may,  however,  rest  assured 
that  the  Protestant  party  will  not 
join  in  the  Home  Rule  or  Federalist 
cry.  So  far  from  it,  they  have 
already  expressed  their  opinion 
pretty  freely  in  the  matter,  and 
declared  their  direct  opposition  to 
the*  movement.  That  opposition  is 
so  strong,  and  the  distrust  so 
great,  that  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  the  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war.  We 
have  no  wish  to  create  ill-feeling, 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  what 
we  believe  would  be  the  disastrous 
effect  of  any  such  measure. 

Having  declared  the  objects  of 
the  Irish  party,  and  having  adopted 
a  scheme  which  had  gained  the  con- 
currence, we  cannot  say  the  ready 
concurrence,  of  all  present,  the 
Conference  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  endeavour  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Federalism. 

After  much  discussion,  and  after 
the  proposition  of  an  amendment,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  this  Conference  cannot  separate 
without  calling  on  the  Irish  constituencies 
at  the  next  general  election  to  return  men 
earnestly  and  truly  devoted  to  the  great 
cause  which  this  Conference  has  been 
called  to  promote,  and  who  in  any  emer- 
gency that  may  arise  will  be  ready  to  take 
counsel  with  a  great  National  Conference 
to  be  called  in  such  a  manner  as  to  repre- 
sent the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Irish 
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nation;  and  with  a  riew  of  rendering 
members  of  Parliament  and  their  consti- 
tuents more  in  accord  on  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  the  country,  it  is 
recommended  by  this  Conference,  that  at 
the  close  of  each  session  of  Parliament 
the  representatives  should  render  to  their 
constituents  an  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. 

This  resolution  is  less  imperative 
than  the  amendment  which  was 
proposed,  and  which  stated  that  to 
render  the  Irish  vote  effective  the 
Irish  members  should  always  vote 
in  a  body,  or  abstain  from  voting  in 
all  party  divisions,  as  the  majority 
of  Irish  members  should  decide. 

These  resolutions  at  once  opened 
up  the  whole  question  of  Irish  Home 
Bale,  members  giving  pledges  to 
their  constituents  for  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions  as]to  the  desira- 
bility of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
state  of  Irish  representation  that 
such  a  question  should  be  raised, 
but  it  appears  nevertheless  to  have 
been  a  necessary  consideration  in 
the  matter.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  certain  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence that  the  conduct  of  the  popular 
representatives  on  previous  occa- 
sions had  not  been  such  as  to  impress 
the  people  with  the  sincerity  of 
their  representatives.  The  irresis- 
tible influence  of  the  British  minister 
had  been  too  much  for  them ;  they 
succumbed  to  his  blandishments, 
and  the  people  considered  them- 
selves betrayed. 

Hence  the  adjuration  to  the  con- 
stituents. 

The  rest  of  the  resolution  is,  as 
it  were,  an  adjuration  to  the  repre- 
sentatives. Organised  action  on 
their  part  is  recommended,  and 
although  there  is  no  specific  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  the  intention  is  that  they  are 
to  follow  the  line  of  action  already 
threatened,  namely,  to  extort  their 
demands  from  an  English  Govern- 
ment by  throwing  their  weight  first 
on  one  side,  and  then  on  another, 
and  bo  obstruct  the  Government  of 


the  country,  and  bring  Parliamen- 
tary Government  to  a  dead-lock. 

Of  course  that  resolution  could 
only  be  considered  as  applying 
to  the  members  chosen  at  the 
next  general  election ;  and  it 
would  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the 
Irish  party  that  the  agitation  on  the 
subject  should  cease.  The  Confer- 
ence accordingly  went  on  to  adopt 
a  resolution  advocating  the  for- 
mation of  an  Association  to  be  called 
the  ( Home  Rule  League/  a  com- 
mittee of  which  should  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  members, 
and  watch  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
Money  being,  of  course,  a  considera- 
tion, each  member  of  the  League  is 
to  subscribe  one  pound,  whilst 
larger  subscriptions  would  readily 
be  received. 

Having  adopted  these  resolutions, 
and  one  or  two  others  to  which  we 
need  not  refer,  the  Conference  was 
brought  to  a  close. 

We  must  await  the  next  general 
election  to  behold  the  effect  of  its 
proceedings.  To  us  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  affairs  have  been  much 
altered  by  this  *  solemn '  gathering, 
nor  do  we  think  that  a  single  addi- 
tional seat  will  be  rained  in  conse- 
quence thereof.  It  was  evident 
that  Conference  or  no  Conference  a 
considerable  number  of  representa- 
tives of  Irish  constituencies  would 
be  sent  to  the  next  Parliament 
pledged  to  demand  Home  Rule  in 
one  form  or  other.  We  fail  to  see 
how  the  resolutions  of  the  Confer- 
ence are  likely  to  increase  this  num- 
ber, and  it  matters  very  little  in 
what  form  Home  Rule  is  demanded. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  two 
branches  of  the  subject  which  we 
specified  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  we  wish,  in  conclusion,  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  course 
which  we  think  England  can,  with 
most  advantage,  pursue  in  the  mat- 
ter. In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  there  is  a  grievance 
at  the  bottom  of  this  agitation,  but 
it  is  a  grievance  which  is  common 
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to  England  and  Scotland  as  well  as 
to  Ireland.  That  grievance  consists 
in  the  neglect  of  certain  local  inte- 
rests through  the  want  of  sufficient 
time  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  them ;  it 
consists  also  in  the  great  costliness 
of  such  legislation,  and  in  the  hard- 
ship of  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
London  to  obtain  what  is  required. 

This  is  the  sole  grievance  which 
Ireland  has,  and  to  remedy  it  there 
is  not  the  least  necessity  for  revert- 
ing to  a  separate  legislature  for 
Ireland.  We  do  not  suggest  the 
remedy ;  the  change  as  regards  the 
trial  of  election  petitions  may  pos- 
sibly present  a  precedent ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  can  safely  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  We 
must,  however,  express  our  opinion 
as  to  the  principle  which  should 
form  the  guide  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  matter,  and  that  is,  that  as  the 
grievance  is  common  to  all  three 
countries,  even  so  also  the  remedy 
should  apply  to  all  three  countries, 
and  not  merely  to  Ireland.  We 
wish  further  to  express  our  convic- 
tion that  no  measure  could  be  de- 
vised which  would  be  more  mis- 
chievous in  its  action,  or  ultimately 
more  disastrous  in  its  results,  than 
the  establishment  of  any  form  of  a 
representative  body  pi  Ireland  to 
deal  with  these  matters.  Such  a 
remedy  would  be  but  the  insertion 
of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that 
ultimately  would  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  countries. 

The  Home  Rule  movement,  dis- 
guise it  as  they  will,  is  in  reality 
nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to 
gain  by  constitutional  means  what 
it  was  attempted  to  gain  by  force  of 
arms  in  1798.  We  do  not  discredit 
the  Home  Rule  leaders  in  their  pro- 
testations as  to  the  sincerity  of  their 
moderation.  We  simply  believe 
them  to  be  mistaken,  and  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  true  feelings  and  the 
true  objects  of  the  'Irish  people' 
are  to  be  gathered,  not  from  the 
speeches  of  the  members  of  the  late 


Conference,  but  from  the  public 
meetings  which  have  recently  been 
held  in  Ireland.  Those  meetings 
were  either  in  commemoration  of 
men  whom  the  '  Irish  people '  con- 
sider as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  but  whom  we  consider  as 
justly  punished  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  or  they  were  held  with  the 
object  of  demanding  the  release  from 
prison  of  men  whom  we  regard  as 
military  traitors,  but  whom  the 
'  Irish  people '  regard  as  patriots. 

Recognising,  then,  that  there  are 
certain  existing  evils,  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  first  duiy  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  apply  a  remedy.  We  are 
anxious  that  the  remedy  should  be 
at  once  applied,  and  the  ground 
thus  at  once  and  completely  cut 
from  under  the  feet  of  the  Irish 
party.  We  are  the  more  anxious 
that  this  should  be  done  before  the 
next  general  election  takes  place,  as 
the  plans  of  the  Irish  party  would 
be  thereby  almost  completely  frus- 
trated. 

Not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretext 
would  then  remain  for  the  agitation 
for  Federalism,  Home  Rule,  Repeal, 
or  whatever  else  they  choose  to 
call  it ;  and  we  should  then  be  left 
with  clean  hands  to  deal  with  any 
further  agitation  that  might  arise. 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  sanguine 
enough  to  expect  that,  even  were 
the  grievances  we  have  above  speci- 
fied duly  remedied,  the  Irish  party 
would  abandon  the  tactics  which 
they  have  declared  their  intention 
of  following.  They  would  still  be 
able  to  muster  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment a  goodly  number  of  members 
to  represent  their  views,  but  the 
question  would  have  then  assumed 
a  different  aspect  and  its  true  nature 
would  be  more  apparent. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  the  whole  nation  should, 
by  means  of  representation,  have  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  the 
country';  but  in  practice  the  theory 
has  been  limited  to  admitting  to 
this  privilege  only  those  who  were 
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considered  qualified  to  share  in  it. 
Such  was  the  leading  principle  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1831,  and  of 
those  later  measures  which,  as  po- 
pular intelligence  and  education  in- 
creased, have  widened  out  the  basis 
of  popular  representation.     And  in 
applying  our  representative  institu- 
tions to  Ireland,  in  extending  to  the 
Irish  our  Reform  Bills,  the  same 
practice  has  theoretically  been  pur- 
sued.    The  intention  was  to  admit 
to  a  share  in  the  government  all 
those   who  might  presumably  be 
qualified,  and  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  ready  to  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  object  of  the  Legislature  was 
that  there  should   be  a  real  and 
effective  representation  of  opinion, 
known   and  admitted   to  be  such. 
Even  if  the  realisation  of  this  object 
resulted  in  the  expression  of  hostile 
sentiments,    the  effect  would   not 
be  injurious ;  the  opinions  would  be 
prought  to  the  test  of  calm  reason- 
ing,  whilst  so  long  as  they  could 
not  prevail  by  reason,  they  could 
not  prevail  at  all.    Furthermore,  it 
is  the  first  principle  of  representa- 
tive and  of  party  government  that 
the  minority  shall  bow  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  majority;  but  when  a 
minority — in  this  case  a  small  mi- 
nority— will  not  do  this,  when  they 
become  *  obstructives/  and  impede 
the  government  of  the  country  with 
their  factiousness,  and  when,  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  they  are 
able  to  turn  against  us  with  inju- 


rious effect  the  very  power  which 
we  have  placed  in  their  hands,  it  is 
evident  that  in  granting  the  privi- 
leges we  have  made  a  mistake,  and 
must  retrieve  our  error  as  best  we 
The   way  to   retrieve    our 


can. 


error  is  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to 
reform  the  franchise  upwards.  We 
do  not  advocate  such  a  course  until 
the  crisis  which  the  Irish  party 
threatens  actually  comes,  but  it  is  at 
least  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
we  are  not  completely  at  their  mercy, 
and  that  there  is,  without  drawing 
the  sword,  one  remedy  to  which  we 
can,  without  much  trouble,  resort 
when  the  emergency  arises. 

At  present  our  counsel  in  the 
whole  matter  is,  reform  the  griev- 
ances which  have  been  above  alluded 
to  ;  and  as  regards  Irish  agitation, 
'live  it  down/  We  cannot  but 
think  that  a  great  deal  too  much 
notice  is  taken  of  the  present  agi- 
tation. We.  often  feel  tempted  to 
apply  to  the  notice  taken  of  the 
speeches  which  are  perpetually  being 
delivered  upon  the  subject  Mr. 
Butt's  own  words,  '  that  they  mag- 
nify into  importance  the  insigni- 
ficant ravings  of  individuals/ 

It  is  as  plain  as  possible  to  every- 
one who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
Ireland  that  the  whole  power  and 
force  of  the  movement  lies,  not  in 
those  whom  the  Conference  pur- 
ports to  represent,  but  in  those 
whom  even  the  preposterous  pro- 
gramme of  the  Conference  would 
not  satisfy. 
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THE  CONVENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.1 


NOTWITHSTANDING  all  that 
has  been  written  by  Count  de 
Montalembert  in  praise  of  monastic 
life,  and  his  glowing  picture  of  those 
sacred  houses  which  were  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  *  the  schools, 
the  archives,  the  libraries,  the  hos- 
telries,  the  studios,  the  peniten- 
tiaries, and  the  hospitals  of  Chris- 
tian society/  there  is  no  indication 
that  Englishmen  are  beginning  to 
modify  their  strong  dislike  of  such 
institutions.  The  very  last  division 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
expediency  of  instituting  an  enquiry 
into  their  constitution  and  disci- 
pline, is  a  proof  of  the  incurable 
suspicion  with  which  they  are  still 
regarded  in  English  society.1  There 
may  be  romantic  people  among  us 
who  regret  the  desolations  that  have 
come  down  on  the  old  monasteries, 
just  as  Hume  shed  tears  as  he 
caught  the  distant  sounds  of  Pres- 
byterian psalm-singing,  and  Gibbon 
was  thrown  by  the  chant  of  the 
bare-footed  friars  into  the  trance 
which  produced  the  Decline  and 
Fall ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  na- 
tion at  large  on  monastic  life  has 
undergone  no  change  since  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  Mr. 
Travers  Hill,  the  latest  historian 
of  English  monasticism,  was  there- 
fore fully  justified  in  saying  that 
'the  very  nature  and  instincts  of 
Protestantism  forbid  all  sympathy 
with  the  monastery  as  a  religious 
institution.'  It  is  doubtful  whether 
English  Catholicism  itself  takes 
kindly  to  the  system,  if  it  be  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
nuns  are  either  Irish  or  of  Irish 
extraction.8 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  zea- 
lous Catholics  who  wish  to  recom- 
mend the  institutions  of  their  re- 


ligion to  a  great  Protestant  nation, 
should  be  at  pains  to  remove  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  of  English- 
men by  an  attempt  to  show   that 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
convents  in  England  are  simply  the 
interesting  nurseries  of  piety,  edu- 
cation, and  charity.     Their  motives 
are  entitled  to  every  consideration 
and  respect.     The  bulky  volume  of 
Mr.  John  Nicholas  Murphy  on  the 
convents  of  the  United  Kingdom 
supplies  us  with  a  large  body  of 
information  respecting  their  origin, 
the  numbers  of  their  inmates,  their 
rules  and  occupations,  with  an  ac- 
count, perhaps  somewhat  too  long, 
of  their  zeal  and  efficiency  in  edu- 
cation;  the  object  of  the   author 
being — to  use  his  own  words — '  to 
convey   information  on   a   subject 
about  which  much  ignorance  and 
misconception  prevail.'     He  claims 
a  special  interest  in  his  subject  on 
the  ground  that  two  of  his  sisters, 
now  dead,  were  nuns,  as  well  as 
several  of  his  relatives  and  friends. 
The  title  of  his  book  is  somewhat 
sensational,  yet  there  could  be  no 
honest  objection  to  it  if  Mr.  Murphy 
really  intended  to  supply  the  Pro- 
testant world  with  a  key  to  the 
mysterious  region — the   Terra  In- 
cognita— he  professes  to   describe. 
M.    Michelet    says,      'There    are 
houses    in    France    that   are    es- 
tranged from  France.     The  street 
is  still   France;   but  pass  yonder 
threshold,   you  are   in    a    foreign 
country  that  laughs  at  your  laws.' 
It  is  this  foreign  country  that  Mr. 
Newdegate  is  so  anxious  to  explore. 
Now  we  have  read  Mr.  Murphy's 
book  from  beginning  to  end  with 
the  most  conscientious  care,  and 
we  must  frankly  confess  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  statistics,  there 


1  Terra  Incognita;  or,  the  Convents  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  John  Nicholas 
Murphy,  Author  of  Ireland,  Industrial,  Political,  and  Social.    Longmans,  1873.  Pp.  753. 

1  Mr.  Newdegate  got  no  fewer  than  96  Members  out  of  a  House  of  227  to  support  his 
motion  in  1873  for  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  convents  and  monasteries. 

a  Mr.  Thomas  Eyre,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times. 
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is  hardly  a  single  fact  in  the  hook 
which  has  not  been  published  be- 
fore, and  not  a  single  view  of  con- 
vent life  that  is  not  as  much  open 
to  the    world — Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic — as  to  the  author  him- 
self.    Mr.  Murphy  has  never  re- 
sided in  a  nunnery ;  he  would  not 
be  allowed,  though  a  devout  Catho- 
lic, to  reside  there ;  he  is  not  even 
a  clergyman  having  the  entree  of 
such  a  place  as  the  spiritual  direc- 
tor of  nuns  ;  and  therefore,  if  there 
are  secrets  in  convent  life  which 
the  nuns  would  like  to  hide  from 
the  world,   Mr.  Murphy  is  in  no 
better  position  for  making  startling 
discoveries    than    Mr.   Newdegato 
himself.     He  frankly  owns,  indeed, 
that  his  information  has  been  de- 
rived in  a  great  measure  from  'a 
few  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  some 
of  the  ladies  superior  of  religious 
communities  of  women,'    and  we 
cannot,   therefore,  wonder  that  it 
supplies  no  answer  to  the  accusa- 
tions or  the  suspicions  of  that  ex- 
treme Protestant  party  which  for 
more  than  twenty  years  has  been 
demanding  from  Parliament  a  pe- 
riodical inspection  of  these  religious 
houses.     Mr.  Murphy,  indeed,  in- 
dignantly repudiates  the  very  idea 
of  abuses  in  the  convents,  though, 
strange  to  say,  the  Count  de  Mont- 
alembert,   the  greatest  of  atl  the 
apologists  of  monasticism,  has  de- 
voted a  whole  frank  and  fearless 
chapter  to  the  subject.4    Perhaps 
monastic  life  exists  in  England  under 
exceptionally  pure  conditions.    But 
Mr.  Murphy  throws  no  light  what- 
ever upon  the  inner  life  of  these 
secret  nouses,  and  what  was  there- 
fore a  Terra  Incognita  before  re- 
mains exactly  so  stall. 


The  writer  of  this  paper  is  a 
Liberal  Protestant,  who  has  con- 
sistently laboured  for  many  years 
to  place  the  Catholics  on  a  platform 
of  perfect  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  other  creeds,  and  he  has 
never  seen  his  way  to  support  the 
movement  of  Mr.  Newdegate  for 
an  inspection  of  convents  and 
monasteries.  Neither  has  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  unreasonable  and 
almost  morbid  dread  of  monks  and 
nuns  entertained  by  a  class  of 
English  Protestants,  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  the  influence  of  the 
religious  orders  will  be  ultimately 
fatal  to  Protestantism.  But  the 
perusal  of  Mr.  Murphy's  book  has 
led  him  to  form  very  decided 
opinions  upon  a  whole  series  of 
questions  suggested  by  his  infor- 
mation, and  he  will  endeavour  to 
discuss  some  of  these  without  giving 
needless  offence  to  Catholics. 

In  the  first  place,  we  honestly 
believe  that  events  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  to  justify  the 
suspicion  of  Mr.  Newdegate  and  his. 
friends   that    abuses    do  exist    ini 
English  monasteries  and  convents.. 
Englishmen  are  not  unreasonable.. 
It  is  only  right  they  should  declarer 
the    grounds  of  their  suspicions. 
We  do  not  know  what  importance 
they  are  disposed  to  attach  to  the 
prison-like  aspect  of  the  religious, 
houses,  with  their  high,  dungeon- 
like walls,  without  any  front  aspect, 
so    isolated    and    so    mistrustful*. 
There  is  a  moral  character  in  houses. . 
Why  are  they  so  like  prisons  and 
so  unlike  private  dwelling-houses,, 
or  even  unlike  the  public  institu- 
tions of  English  towns  ?     Convents . 
do  not  certainly  present  religion  in. 
its  most  cheerful  aspect  to  passers- 


*  Even  the  Roman  convents  and  monasteries,  which  are  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
Pope,  are  not  pure,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  telegram  dated  'Home,  Nov.  3/  which 
appeared  in  the  Ihne*  of  Nor.  4,  1873,  to  the  following  effect :— 4  The  Pope  yesterday 
received  several  members  of  religious  orders,  who  came  to  visit  him  previous  to  their 
departure  from  Borne.  His  Holiness,  in  addressing  them,  said  that  the  suppression  of 
TtKgious  corporations  was  a  visitation  of  Providence  upon  those  bodies  for  failing  to 
observe  their  fundamental  rules  of  discipline,  and  for  having  allowed  corrupt  manners  to. 
cwep  in  among  them.  If,  in  happier  times,  they  might  be  allowed  to  re-assemble* 
"gowns  reform  would  be  necessary.' 
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by.  We  might  say  as  much  like- 
wise of  the  pale,  joyless  faces  of  the 
inmates,  without  animation  or  ex- 
pression, made  still  more  painful  to 
our  view  by  their  corpse-like  face- 
cloths. Mr.  Murphy  assures  us, 
again  and  again,  of  the  happiness 
of  the  nuns — iudeed,  of  all  the  nuns, 
for  he  will  allow  of  no  exceptions — 
as  if  the  case  of  Saurin  v.  Star, 
tried  four  or  five  years  ago  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  had  never 
been  heard  of.  But  how  does  he 
account  for  the  escapes  of  nuns 
from  their  convents?  No  doubt 
they  occur  rarely,  but  they  do  occur, 
and  people  do  not  run  away  for 
nothing.  There  was  an  escape 
many  years  ago  from  Atherstone, 
but  the  nun  was  captured  and 
forced  to  return.  Yet  Mr.  Murphy 
says  the  nuns  are  perfectly  free  to 
leave  their  convents.  It  would  be 
much  more  easy  as  well  as  be- 
coming for  a  nun  to  escape  by  an 
open  door  than  to  climb  over  a  wall. 
In  1857,  a  nun  named  Catherine 
Selby  escaped  from  the  Benedictine 
Priory  at  Colwich,  in  Staffordshire, 
emaciated  and  poorly  dressed,  but 
Br.  UUathorne  brought  hep  back. 
The  facts  were  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  time.  The  nun  leaped 
nine  feet  off  a  wall  in  making 
her  escape.  There  was  the  escape 
of  a  nun  at  Staplehill,  who  was 
sheltered  in  the  house  of  a  Dis- 
senting minister  named  Hawke. 
But  what,  above  all,  are  we  to 
think  of  the  disclosures  made  in 
the  Saurin  v.  Star  case  already  re- 
ferred to  ?  Miss  Saurin  may  have 
been  a  very  refractory  nun,  who  had 
altogether  mistaken  her  vocation, 
but  she  suffered  great  severities 
and  indignities  at  the  hands  of  her 
Mother- Superior.  She  was  put  to 
work  of  the  most  menial  description, 
unusual  with  community  sisters, 
such  as  scrubbing  floors,  cleaning 
water-closets,  and  such  coarse  work 
that  her  hands  became  chapped 
with  the  cold,  and  when  a  sister 
advised  the  application  of  candle 
grease  to  the  wounds,  Mrs.  Star 


insisted  on  Miss  Saurin  washing  it 
off.    We  all  remember  with   some 
degree  of  amusement  the  exceeding- 
ly petty  indignities — the  offspring 
of  feminine  caprice  and  malice — 
that  were  heaped  upon  her,  as  when 
she  was  obliged  to  wear  a  soiled 
duster  all  day  upon  her  head ;  but 
there  was  far  greater    cruelty  in 
opening  before  her  eyes  a  whole 
drawerful  of  intercepted  letters  from 
her  mother  and  sister,  and  refusing 
to  let  her  read  them.     One   letter 
telling  her  of  her  brother's  death 
was    kept    from    her    for    weeks. 
When  she  was  ill,  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  see  the  doctor  alone,  and, 
at  last,  when  she  left  the  convent, 
she  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow. 
We  have  not  told  a  tithe  of  the 
petty  cruelties  she  suffered ;  yet  this 
Hull  convent  was  not  a  claumra, 
but  belonged  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  if  there 
be  cruelty,  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  harshness  of  a  man 
and  the  cruelty  of  a  woman,  and 
especially  of  a  woman,  who  can,  a 
hundred  times    a  day,  under  pre- 
tence of  devotion  and    penitence, 
humble,   vex,  or    ill-treat   a    nun. 
Michelet  says  of  nuns  :  *  They  who 
suffer  are  always  willing  to  make 
others  suffer.' 

But  Mr.  Newdegate  has  brought 
to  light  some  cases  of  madness 
among  nuns.  There  was  the  case 
of  Miss  Ryan,  taken  from  a  convent 
in  London,  and  transferred  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  Belgium.  She 
screamed,  but  nobody  interfered, 
and  no  steps  were  ever  taken  to 
test  her  sanity.  There  was  the 
monstrous  case  of  Barbara  Ubryk, 
at  Cracow,  which  supplied  all  the 
newspapers  of  Europe  with  a  ten 
days'  sensation.  Now,  is  there  any 
instance  of  a  nun  in  Great  Britain 
being  sent  to  an  ordinary  lunatic 
asylum  ?  If  cases  of  insanity  ever 
occur — and  the  testimony  of  ^  cre- 
dible witnesses  on  the  Continent 
goes  to  establish  a  high  ratio  of 
insanity  in  such  places — are  con- 
vents proper  places  for  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  insane  ?  Mr,  Murphy 
frequently  refers  to  the  discipline  of 
convents,  but  he  does  not  inform  ns 
to  what  extent  corporal  penance  is 
practised  or  imposed  by  the  will  of 
another.  We  cannot  forget  the 
awkward  disclosures  made  in  Paris 
daring'  the  reign  of  the  Commune, 
when  the  Times'  correspondent  saw 
ia  the  well-fortified  convent  of 
-white  nuns,  ift  the  Bne  de  Picptis, 
'straps,  buckles,  wire  corsets, 
skull-caps,  rack  turned  by  a  cog- 
wheel.'  Mr.  Murphy  wonders  that 
Englishmen  should  entertain  the 
suspicion  that  nuns  are  ever  confined 
against  their  will.  Yet  Liguori  has 
a  special  chapter  in.  his  work,  The 
Spouse  of  Christy  addressed  to  nuns 
who  are  such  against  their  will. 
Does  not  Montalembert  represent 
'forced  vocations  'as  a  too  legiti- 
mate cause  of  the  ruin  and  unpopu- 
larity of  the  religious  orders  ?  And 
did  not  Bossuet  say, ( Parents  throw 
their  children  into  a  cloister  without 
a  vocation,  and  prevent  their  enter- 
ing when  they  have  one? 

We  do  not  touch  the  question  of 
morality.  We  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  three  thousand  nuns 
of  Great  Britain  are  as  pure  as  any 
similar  number  of  Protestant  ladies. 
But  we  cannot  quite  ignore  historic 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  religious  orders  during  the 
time  of  the  Reformation.6  The  ten- 
dency of  the  system  is  not  good. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  many  English 
Protestants  object  to  the  existence 
of  religious  orders  in  this  country, 
not  to  speak  of  the  fear  that  exists 
in  Borne  quarters  that  monastic 
institutions  may  ultimately  work 
against  our  civil  liberties ;  but  no- 
thing that  Mr.  Murphy  has  urged 
in  his  bulky  volume  touches  a 
single  one  of  these  objections.  It 
is  only  just,  however,  to  our  author 


to  examine  the  strong  claim  which 
he  has  put  forward  on  their  behalf 
on  the  ground  of  their  services  in 
the  work  of  education  and  charity. 
He  informs  us  very  plainly  that 
they  are  here  to  fight  Atheism  and 
the  Revolution.  Society  is  honey- 
combed with  the  doctrines  of  an 
infidel  democracy,  which  is  seeking 
to  destroy  our  liberties  as  well  as 
overturn  our  Christianity.  The 
religious  orders  are,  therefore,  at 
hand  to  point  the  masses  to  an 
asylum  of  truth,  religion,  and  so- 
cial ovder,  which  will  enable  society 
to  survive  the  coming  deluge.  It 
is  certainly  very  considerate  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  think  of  us 
in  our  perplexity ;  but,  singular  to 
say,  the  only  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, or  of  America,  for  that  matter, 
which  are  being  scourged  by  an 
infidel  democracy,  are  exactly  those 
very  countries  -where  the  religious 
orders  have  had  the  masses  under 
their  exclusive  training  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  principle  of 
authority  has  been  overthrown  in 
none  but  Catholic  nations,  which 
have  nearly  all  lost  the  faculty  of 
self-government;  and  it  survives 
only  in  Protestant  nations,  which 
alone  have  been  able  to  resist  those 
shocks  of  alternate  anarohy  and 
despotism  that  have  left  the  Catho- 
lic world  everywhere  in  ruins.  It 
is  still  more  singular  that  it  is  in 
Catholic  countries  that  the  spirit  of 
infidelity  prevails  in  its  most  noxi- 
ous and  offensive  forms,  and  that 
its  attacks  upon  Christianity  have 
always  been  better  met  in  Protes- 
tant than  in  Catholic  countries, 
mainly,  we  believe,  because  faith  is 
stronger  in  Protestant  lands,  and 
the  Reformed  religion  has  not  made 
itself  offensive  by  substituting  for 
social  order  the  tyranny  of  a  priest- 
hood. If  the  religious  orders  have 
failed  to  cure  the  disorders  of  Con- 


^*  Hallam  says :  '  I  do  not  know  by  what  right  we  should  disbelieve  the  reports  of  the 
Visitation  under  Henry  VIII.,  entering  as  they  do  into  a  multitude  of  specific  charges, 
both  probable  in  their  nature  and  consonant  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  world.' 
(VoL  H.  p.  366.) 
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tinental  society,  which  was  com- 
pletely in  their  hands  for  a  thousand 
years,  what  guarantee  can  Mr. 
Murphy  give  us  that  they  will  be 
more  successful  in  Britain?  And 
if  nation  after  nation,  under  the 
prompting  of  no  dogmatic  prejudice 
suggested  by  Protestantism,  has 
cast  them  out  with  the  most  bitter 
scorn,  forgetful  of  all  their  services, 
what  can  be  said  for  the  moral 
character  of  the  training  which  is 
followed  by  such  base  ingratitude  P 
And  how  can  we  possibly  account 
for  the  slender  hold  the  orders 
seem  to  have  had  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  masses?  This  is  an 
enigma  that  Mr.  Murphy  has  not 
solved. 

We  can  fully  appreciate  the  re- 
vived zeal  of  the  religious  orders  in 
education,  and  the  determination 
they  have  shown  especially  since  the 
French  Revolution  to  recover  their 
lost  hold  upon  the  masses.  They 
have  certainly  shown  an  increased 
vigour  in  all  the  modes  of  pro- 
pagandism  and  proselytism.  Mr. 
Murphy  devotes  the  largest  portion 
of  his  book  to  the  services  of  the 
nuns  in  education,  and  he  quotes 
with  evident  pleasure  the  highly 
appreciative  notices  of  their  labours 
contained  in  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Stokes,  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspec- 
tors of  schools  for  England.6  What 
we  should  desire  to  know  is,  whether 
the  nuns  are  educating  the  poor 
Irish  girls  of  our  large  towns  to 
a  higher  point  than  English  Pro- 
testant girls  are  reaching  under  the 
training  of  their  lay  teachers.  Are 
the  Irish  masses  becoming  sensibly 
more  intelligent,  more  orderly,  or 
more  temperate  in  their  habits 
through  the  influence  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  of  both  sexes?  Let 
us  judge  of  the   monks  and  nuns 


by  looking  abroad.  What  have 
the  religious  orders  done  for  the 
education  of  the  masses  on  the  Con. 
tinent,  especially  in  those  countries 
where  there  was  no  Protestantism  at 
hand  to  vitiate  Catholic  theories  of 
education  ?  Have  they  not  left  the 
Italians  so  uneducated  that,  out  of 
26  millions,  17  millions  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  that  the  Italian* 
Government  has  been  obliged  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  lay  education  to 
do  the  work  which  the  religious 
orders  neglected?7  How  did  it 
happen  that  ignorance  always  pre- 
vailed  most  where  the  monasteries 
had  the  largest  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty in  their  possession?  How 
did  it  happen  that  Naples  was  so  de~ 
gradingly  ignorant,  when  it  swarm- 
ed with  ten  thousand  ecclesiastics,, 
including  monks  and  nuns  ?  How 
does  it  happen  now  that  twelve 
millions  of  the  Spaniards  can  neither 
read  nor  write?  And,  in  Belgium,, 
the  very  paradise  of  monks  and 
nuns,  where  the  uncontrolled  as- 
cendency of  the  clerical  party 
threatens  to  lay  the  country  at  the 
mercy  of  a  lay  theocracy,  27  out  of! 
every  too  of  the  population  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  What  have 
the  monks  and  the  nuns  done  for  the 
education  of  the  French  nation  ?* 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  idea  of  popu- 
lareducation  originated  with  French 
infidels  ?  Its  founders  were  Talley- 
rand, Condorcet,  Lakanal,  and  Dau- 
nal ;  and  the  Church  seemed  never 
to  suspect  that  she  had  a  mission 
to  educate  the  masses  at  all,  till  the 
infidels  threatened  to  do  it  without 
her.  And  what  have  the  teaching 
orders  done  for  education  in  France 
during  the  last  eighty  years  ? 
Compare  Catholic  with  Protestant- 
departments — say,  with  such  de- 
partments as  Meurthe,  Vosges,  Bas 


*  We  cannot  say  that  we  greatly  admired  the  old  system  which  the  new  Education' Act 
has  superseded,  especially  in  that  peculiarity  which  left  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  the 
hands  of  each  denomination.  Mr.  Stokes  was,  no  doubt,  an  honest  inspector,  but  his  reli- 
gious views — naturally  earnest,  as  those  of  a  convert — enabled  him  to  take  the  most  favour- 
able view  of  orders  always  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  authorities  at  Borne. 

9  69  out  of  100  Italian  recruits  for  the  army  cannot  write,  while  only  18  per  cent,  of 
bridegrooms  and  brides  can  sign  their  names. 
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fihin,  and  Doub.       Compare  the 
Deux-Sevres  (containing  21  Protes- 
tant Churches),  which  presents  one 
in  every  26  inhabitants  as  able  to 
read,  with  the  Indre  et  Loire,  an 
essentially     Catholic     department, 
with  its  one  in  every  229  inhabit- 
ants   able    to    read.      M.     Havin 
says  (1864)  that  •  in  certain  depart- 
ments  entirely  under  clerical  con- 
trol, as  for  example  that  of  Finis- 
terre,    there  are  more  than   1,000 
unlettered  conscripts  ont  of  a  con- 
tingent of  1,900.'     M.  Desseilligny 
is  quite   ready  to  allow  the  supe- 
riority of  the  instruction  of  Protest- 
ant over  that  of  Catholic  countries. 
If  we  are  to  judge,  then,  by  their 
work  on  the  Continent,  the  religious 
orders  are  either  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  educate  the  masses.     There 
are  Protestants  in  this  country  who 
are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  these  teaching  fraternities;  but 
we  cannot  share  in  their  unreason- 
able apprehensions,  for  there  is  no 
certainty  that  the  Catholics  trained 
by  the  orders  will  turn  out  either 
religious,    or    educated,     or    law- 
abiding.      Do  we  not  know  that 
Yoltaire,  Diderot,  Helvetins,  Mar- 
montel,     St.    Lambert,    Lametrie, 
issued  from  Jesuit  colleges,  or  had 
Jesuits    for    their    teachers — that 
Fouch6  was  a  pupil  of  tho  Ora- 
torians,  as  Benan  in  our  own  day 
>t  his  training  in  the  seminary  of 
It.  Sulpice  ?     Is  it  not  a  proverbial 
fact   on    the  Continent   that    the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuits  hate  them  in 
after-life,  except    such    as    adopt 
the  clerical    profession?    Are  we 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Sans- 
culottes of  1793   were  the  pupils 
of   the  priests,  as    likewise    were 
the  Communists  of  1871  ?8    The 
Congreganistes  are  now  what  the 
Jesuits  were  before  1 789 ;  and  we 
see  the  results  of  their  teaching. 
The  Christian  Brothers,  which  are 
an    exclusively    Jesuit    arm,    are 
busily  at   work   among    us;    and 


judging  by  the  Lesson-Books  with 
their  disloyal  extracts,  which  were 
so  fully  exposed  by  Master  Brooke 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Primary  Education  in  Ireland,9  the 
pupils  issuing  from  their  schools 
are  not  likely  to  be  either  peaceful 
or  loyal  members  of  English  society. 
But  it  is  possible  to  over-rate  theii 
powers  of  mischief.  There  are  in 
fluences  at  work  in  English  society 
stronger  than  the  early  bias  given 
by  monastic  instruction;  and  we 
suspect  that  the  monks  and  the 
nuns  will  be  no  more  successful 
here  than  on  the  Continent  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  science  or 
hindering  the  march  of  mind. 

Mr.  Murphy  devotes  much  space 
to  the  charities  administered  by  the 
nuns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
seems  to  think  that  society  would 
greatly  suffer  if  the  nuns  were  not 
at  hand  to  bind  up  its  wounds. 
The  English  people  are  admittedly 
the  most  charitable  in  the  world — 
London  itself  being  the  centre  of  al- 
most six  hundred  charities — yet  they 
are  strongly  opposed  to  any  system 
tending  to  pauperise  the  poor. 
Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
mendicancy  is  the  plague  of  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  especially  of  Spain 
— 'worse,'  says  Ford,  'than  the 
mosquitoes  ' — and  that  it  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
monasteries  or  convents.  Beecher, 
the  American  preacher,  tells  us  that 
those  nations  of  Europe  where 
charity  or  almsgiving  is  prevalent 
give  America  the  great  mass  of  its 
beggars.  We  do  not  say  with 
Barrere,  that  charity  in  the  sense 
of  almsgiving  is  an  invention  of 
sacerdotal  vanity,  but  we  hold  that 
it  degrades  those  who  receive  it  and 
tends  to  perpetuate  pauperism.  We 
suspect  the  religious  orders  will 
do  little  to  extirpate  that  spirit  of 
pauperism  which  is  so  common  with 
the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish,  and 
which  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle 


*  Speech  of  M.  Simiot  before  the  National  Assembly,  March  16,  1873. 
9  VoL  UL  pp.  376-378  of  Report.    '  The  books  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were  tho 
taoft  direct  training  for  FenianUm  that  he  could  possibly  imagine.' — Master  Brooke. 
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in  the  way  of  any  healthy  human 
development.  It  is  not  hard  to 
create  or  to  stimulate  beggary,  and 
there  may  even  be  a  temptation  to 
make  it  an  arm  of  aggression  against 
Drotestant  society ;  but  the  less  the 
Aans  interfere  with  the  masses  in 
this  way,  the  better  for  their  future 
prosperity  and  self-reliance,  and  the 
better  for  society  at  large. 

We  confess,  however,  that,  judg- 
ing by  past  experience,  the  masses 
are,  in  our  opinion,  more  injured 
than  improved  by  the  religious 
orders.  The  very  theory  of  monas- 
tic life  works  badly  upon  the  minds 
of  secular  persons,  for  it  presents  to 
their  view  a  standard  of  piety 
which  they  imagine  to  be  altogether 
out  of  their  reach,  and  therefore 
they  are  under  a  temptation  to  give 
themselves  no  concern  about  im- 
porting religion  into  their  secular 
callings.  More  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  pious  monks  themselves 
lamented  the  one-sided  over- valua- 
tion of  the  monkish  life,  which 
threw  disparagement  upon  common 
duties ;  and  Neander  has  shown  how 
it  tended  to  lower  the  standard  of 
piety  in  the  subordinate  positions  of 
ordinary  Christian  life,  causing  the 
dignity  and  elevation  of  the  uni- 
versal Christian  calling  to  be  mis- 
apprehended. The  idea  is  most 
common  in  Catholic  countries,  that 
religion  is  hostile  to  secular  busi- 
ness, and  finds  its  holiest  develop- 
ment in  silent  and  inactive  seclu- 
sion. We  suspect  that  one  great 
cause  of  faith  dying  out  so  com- 
pletely on  the  Continent  is  the  con- 
viction that  people  cannot  be  made 
religious  in  their  secular  callings. 
Ages  ago  Chrysostom  had  to  battle 
against  this  very  idea  when  he  laid 
particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
in  the  salutations  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians  he  applies  the  name 
saints  not  to  recluses,  but  to  men 
with  wives  and  children. 

We  have  thus  freely  expressed 
the  opinions  we  have  deliberately 
formed  as  to  the  general  charac- 


ter and  tendency  of  monastic  or 
conventual  institutions ;  and  it  is 
only  just  to  our  readers  that  we 
should  now  answer  the  question 
already  suggested  by  the  tenour  of 
these  criticisms :  What  ought  to  be 
done  with  the  monasteries  and  con- 
vents of  the  United  Kingdom — 
shall  we  suppress  them,  or  shall  we 
inspect  them?  If  we  suppressed 
them,  we  should  only  be  following 
Soman  Catholic  example  over  the 
whole  extent  of  Christendom.  Mr. 
Murphy  is  surprised  that  there 
should  be  the  slightest  objection  to 
institutions  so  benevolent,  so  pure, 
so  innocent  of  all  harm  to  nations, 
and  he  leaves  the  impression  on  our 
minds  that  the  only  enemy  of 
monastic  life  in  the  world  is  the 
King  of  Italy.  Indeed,  ho  never 
throws  out  a  hint  that  Catholic 
sovereigns  have  again  and  again 
suppressed  them  in  the  interests  of 
the  State.  Yet  Count  de  Montalem- 
bert  would  have  told  him  that  3,000 
monasteries  were  swept  from  the 
surface  of  Europe  from  1830  to 
x^35)  long  before  Victor  Emmanuel 
became  King  of  Sardinia.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  'How  is  it  that 
convents  are  being  just  now  ex- 
tensively suppressed  in  Italy,  an 
exclusively  Catholic  country  ?'  Mr. 
Murphy  finds  it  necessary  to  submit 
the  following  explanation :  ( To 
this  the  reply  is  simple  and  con- 
clusive. The  enemies  of  the  Holy 
See,  who  have  seized  on  the  patri- 
mony of  the  Pope  and  reduced  the 
Holy  Father  to  the  condition  of  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  will 
naturally  enough  assail  .those  in- 
stitutions of  religious  men  and 
women  which  are  so  dear  to  him 
and  so  essential  to  the  work  pf  the 
Church  over  which  he  presides ; 
and  they  assail  them  the  more 
readily  that  the  property  of  the 
religious  corporations  in  Italy  is  in 
the  aggregate  very  large,  and  there- 
fore a  most  acceptable  acquisition 
to  the  impoverished  exchequer  of 
the  Italian  Government.' 10    Now 
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-we  may  well  ask,  how  did  the 
Catholics  of  Italy,  trained  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  under  monks  and 
nuns,  become  so  wretchedly  infidel 
and  wicked  as  to  destroy  institu- 
tions so  beneficial  to  the  Church  P 
Bat,  passing  this  by,  let  us  consider 
how  disingenuously  Mr.  Murphy 
omits  all  allusion  to  the  wholesale 
confiscation  of  monastic  property  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  where 
the  suppression  of  the  orders  was 
almost  invariably  attended  by  the 
dispersion  of  their  members.  In 
Italy,  the  religious  corporations 
have  been  only  deprived  of  their 
legal  collective  existence  ;  and  when 
property  is  seized,  equitable  com- 
pensation is  given,  and  the  members 
of  the  communities  are  allowed  to 
live  together,  in  some  instances,  in 
the  very  convents  they  had  always 
inhabited.  In  Borne,  there  is  to  be 
neither  dispersion  nor  confiscation. 
The  central  religious  establishments 
are  to  receive  the  full  value  of  their 
territorial  possessions  in  rentes  of 
the  kingdom,  and  their  convents 
remain  inviolate,  subject  only  to 
expropriation  by  law  and  for  pur- 
poses of  public  utility.  Yet  Mr. 
Murphy  quietly  suppresses  all  re- 
ference'to  these  indisputable  facts, 
and  represents  *  the  proceeds  of  con- 
fiscation as  applied  to  replenish  the 
exohequer  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment,' when  he  knows,  or  at  least 
ought  to  know^  that  they  have  been 
applied  to  such  purposes  as  are  most 
consonant  wi(h  the  original  objects 
of  monastic  institutions — to  the  en- 
dowment of  educational  and  cha- 
ritable establishments — in  other 
words,  to  those  very  purposes  which 
the  religious  orders  have  for  genera- 
tions so  shamelessly  disregarded,  in 
their  obscurantism  or  selfishness. 
Italy,  then,  has  been  doing  yester- 
day only  what  England  did  at  the 
Reformation,11  what  France  did  in 


1798,  and  Spain  in  1837  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  England,  Italy  has 
been  the  first  country  in  the  world 
in  which  monastic  institutions  have 
been  struck  at  by  the  deliberate  act 
of  the  Legislature,  and  not  by 
revolutionary  passions.  Germany 
has,  in  some  degree,  followed  Catho- 
lic example,  for  it  has  banished  the 
Jesuits  and  such  orders  and  con- 
gregations as  are  connected  with 
the  Jesuits,  like  the  Lazarists,  the 
Bedemptorists,  and  the  Sisters  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  About  2,000 
zealous  teachers  have  been  dismiss- 
ed from  the  Prussian  schools,  but 
about  200  school-sisters  and  about 
100  school-brothers  are  still  allow- 
ed to  engage  in  instruction.  If  it 
be  true,  however,  as  Quirinus  says, 
that  all  the  orders  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  are  now  under  Jesuit  di- 
rection, the  Prussian  Government 
ought,  on  its  own  principles,  to 
take  the  education  of  Catholics  en- 
tirely out  of  ecclesiastical  hands. 

Are  we,  then,  to  follow  Continental 
example,  or  at  least,  as  in  the  case 
of  Prussia,  to  insist  upon  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  most  obnoxious  re- 
ligious orders  from  the  work  of 
education  ?  For  it  is  well  known 
that  not  only  the  Jesuits,  but  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  all  the 
orders  banished  from  Germany,  are 
zealously  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  shall  we  continue  to  tolerate 
the  existence  of  convents  with  the 
clausura  P  It  is  not  easy  to  see, 
from  our  English  stand-point,  why,, 
in  a  community  organised  upon  the 
principle  of  perfect  religious  liberty,, 
monks  and  nuns  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  join  in  the  pursuit  of 
holiness  as  freely  as  other  men  or 
women  are  allowed  to  club  together 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  tolera- 
tion of  England  is  as  indefinite  as  it 
is  unbounded  ;  yet  there  are  circum- 


11  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Cardinal  Morton  applied  to  the  Pope  for  permission  to 
reform  a  number  of  monastic  houses.  He  declared  that  nuns  were  violated  and  murders 
committed  in  them.  The  Pope  gave  him  power  to  reform  or  even  to  suppress  them. 
Cardinal  Morton  died,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  got  authority  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
Reformation  then  arose,  and  Henry  VIII.  swept  the  whole  monastic  system  away. 
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stances,  say,  in  case  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  property  in  land  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  mortmain, 
which  may  warrant  the   State  in 
checking  the  growth  of  the  religions 
orders.      Nor  is  it  quite  easy  to  see 
why,  if  denominational  action  is  to 
be  at  all  recognised  in  education, 
we  should  decline  to  recognise  their 
services  in  this  field,  if  the  State 
will  fix  and  maintain  a  standard  of 
proficiency    in    secular    education 
sufficiently  high  to  thwart  the  de- 
signs   of   obscurantists,    and    will 
grant  no  exceptional  advantages  to 
religious    communities.     The  new 
system    of   inspection    under    the 
English  Education  Act  will  neces- 
sarily secure  a  uniformity  in  the 
results  of  that  education  which  is 
purely  secular ;  and  if  the  monks  or 
nuns  choose  to  impart  in  addition 
the  most  advanced  lore  of  Ultra- 
montanism,  we  cannot  well  object 
any  more  than  we  can  object  to  any 
other  phase  of  religious  instruction 
imparted  by  the  various  sects  in  the 
Kingdom.12     If  the  religious  orders 
fail  to  educate  the  Catholics  to  fill 
with  ability  the  various  callings  of 
English  life,  the  result  will  naturally 
be  that  their  pupils  will  fall  behind 
in  the  race,  to  the  utter  destruction 
of   their    social    influence.     There 
may  be  people  who  dread  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits  in  politics,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  liberties;  but  our  political  posi- 
tion is  not,  like  the  German,  in  pro- 
cess of  consolidation ;  and   as  we 
crushed  the  Jesuits  in  the   seven- 
teenth century,  we  can  do  the  same, 
if  necessary,  in  the  nineteenth.  We 
have  too  much  of  the  gallantry  of 
Protestant  hope  to  fear  lest  barely 
a  million  of  English  Catholics  should 
overturn  the  liberties  or  the  faith  of 
twenty  millions  of  English  Protes- 
tants, even  if  we  did  not  remember 
how  the  Jesuits  have  destroyed  the 
Catholic  cause  in  almost  every  other 


country  in  Europe.  The  religious 
orders  are  here,  not  directly,  we 
believe,  to  undermine  Protestantism, 
but  to  prevent  or  arrest,  if  possible, 
that  fearfully  rapid  disintegration 
of  Catholicism  which  is  so  conspi- 
cuous -a  phenomenon  in  Continental 
society.  They  are  here  to  guard 
the  Catholics  of  England  against 
the  attacks  of  Liberalism,  which  is 
making  havoc  of  the  Church  every- 
where else. 

Perhaps,   however,    it    may    be 
asked,  If  you  would  not  suppress 
these  monastic  houses,  would  you 
authorise  their  inspection  by  the 
State  ?     This  is  a  question  that  de- 
mands careful  consideration.     We 
care  nothing  for  the  arguments  of 
certain  Catholic  dukes  and  noble- 
men, that  convents  ought  to  be  as 
much  secured  against  intrusion  as 
a  private  house,   for  there  is  no 
private  house  in  the  Kingdom  that 
is  not  really  open  to  the  law.     The 
right  of  the  State  to  inspect  con- 
vents is  unquestionable.     But  sup- 
pose Parliament  were  to-morrow  to 
resolve,  as  it  did  resolve  in  1853 
and  1854,  to  inspect  the  religious 
houses,   what    would    be  the  real 
value  of  such  a  resolution  ?     In  the 
first  place,   inspection    would  not 
diminish  the  number  of  such  houses, 
for,  if  irregularities  of  any  kind  at 
present  exist  in  them,  the  fear  of 
inspection  would  only  make  them 
more  regular.     Secondly,  would  an 
inspection  be  of  the  slightest  use  ? 
Suppose  the  inspectors  were  to  visit 
the  235  nunneries  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  speak  face  to  face 
with  the    3,000  nuns — even   with 
each  nun  apart — how  could  they  get 
them  to  answer  a  single  question  ? 
If  they  wanted  to  know  the  sources 
of  income  in  each  convent,  with  the 
view,   perhaps,    of  discovering   to 
what  extent  property  was  being  ac- 
cumulated in   secret  trusts,  would 
the  nuns  give  the  slightest  informa- 


"  Yet  surely  the  Education  Department  ought  to  see  that  there  is  no  instruction  of  a 
religious  character  imparted  during  the  period  of  secular  teaching,  and  that  nothing  of  an 
anti-English  character  is  allowed  in  the  lesson-books  of  the  religious  orders. 
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tion?    Mr.  Harting,  the  solicitor 
who  manages  the  legal  affairs  of 
215  convents,  refused  to  tell  Mr. 
Newdegate's  Select  Committee  in 
j  8  70   even  where  these  convents 
were  situated.   Can  Parliament  de- 
vise any  plan  for  getting  informa- 
tion in  cases  where  people  sternly 
refuse  to  give  it  ?     Suppose,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  nuns  confined  in 
these  houses  against  their  will — and 
we  must  remember  that  as  nearly 
all  the  nuns  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  engaged  in  teaching  or  charity, 
they  have  always  more  or  less  fre- 
quent access  to  the  streets,  and 
could  easily  escape  from  their  con- 
vents— does  anybody  suppose  that 
these  nuns,  whether  ill-treated  or 
not,  would  disclose  their  grievances 
or  their  dissatisfaction  to  a  Protest- 
ant Commission,    or    to    a  mixed 
body  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  in- 
spectors ?   The  pride  of  Catholicism 
would  keep  them  from  compromis- 
ing institutions  they  know  to    be 
hateful    to    Protestantism.      Even 
Catherine  Selby,  who  escaped  from 
Colwich,  would  not  utter  a  word  to 
the  two  Protestants  who  visited  her 
at  Staplehill  as  to  her  treatment  at 
the  Priory,  but  kept  a  significant 
silence.     She  expressed  at  the  same 
time  her  gratitude  for  their  inter- 
ference.    Suppose,  again,  that  the 
inspectors  should  have  a  suspicion 
that  corporal  penances  of  a  very 
severe  character  are  imposed  in  a 
particular  convent — say,  even  that 
appliances  such  as  the  Times9  corre- 
spondent found  in  the  Rue  de  Piopus 
convent  near  Paris  are  used — would 
there  not  be  ample  opportunity,  as 
the  convents  are  jealously  barred 
and  guarded  from  within,  for  the 
removal    of  all     such    suspicious 


articles  before  the  inspectors  ob- 
tained admittance?     We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  Miss  Saurin  would 
not  have  been  seen  with  the  duster 
on  her  head  in  the  Hull  convent  if 
there  had  been  the  slightest  risk  of 
a  visit  from  inspectors.  What,  then, 
would  inspectors  really  do,  if  they 
had  the  power  of  entering  any  one 
of  the  235  convents  of  England  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  ?   We 
cannot  see  that  the  inspection  would 
be  of  the  slightest  use  in  any  way.11 
But  suppose  a  law  were  passed 
for    inspecting    nunneries,    would 
there  be  no  danger  of  its  lying  in 
abeyance  ?    The  exigencies  of  party 
politics  might  occasionally  make  it 
practically  a  dead  letter.  How  does 
it    happen,   as  M.  Michelet  says, 
that  in  France,  where  the  mayors 
have  the  right  of  visitation,  they 
are  afraid  to  enter  the  convents  ? 
What*  then,  you  will  say,  is  to  be- 
come of  those  unhappy  nuns — they 
are  exceptional  cases,  no  doubt— 
who  are  nuns  against  their  will? 
We  answer,  they  have  elected  their 
vocation — they  have  made  their  bed, 
and  they  must  lie  upon  it ;  and  if 
they  are  bitterly  disappointed  with 
the  result,  they  are  in  no  worse 
position  than  thousands  of  other 
people   in  this  world  who  take  a 
wrong  step  in  life  and  can  find  no 
way  of  retreat.     If  they  are   ill- 
treated,  like  Miss  Saurin,  they  can 
have  their  remedy  at  law,  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has 
just  been  telling  us  that  a  little  bit 
of  paper  from  his  Court  is  able  to 
open  any  convent  in  the  Kingdom. 
We  can  well  understand  that,  with 
the  sharp  and  suspicious   eyes  of 
Protestantism  always  upon  them, 
the  convents  will  be  managed  with 


M  It  might  be  said  that  the  same  objection  could  hare  been  made  to  the  visitation  of 
the  religions  houses  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
«r»fifl*1«  of  the  monastic  houses  were  then  well  known  in  English  society ;  and  that,  as 
the  nation  was  still  Catholic,  the  inmates  of  such  houses  were  under  no  dread  of  Pro- 
testant exposure  or  criticism.  But  are  there  not  occasional  cases  of  nuns  now  escaping 
from  their  convents  ?  We  do  not  see  how  inspection  would  be  any  remedy  in  such  cases. 
The  nuns,  not  under  the  clausura,  have  frequent  access  to  the  street,  and  can  run  away 
if  they  please.  As  to  the  other  class  of  nuns,  we  have  already  expressed  our  belief  that 
they  would  not  divulge  anything  to  an  inspector;  and  if  they  really  wanted  to  escape, 
4  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.' 
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great  circumspection ;  and  if  any 
flagrant  case  of  injury  or  badness 
should  ever  arise,  there  is  no  saying 
bnt  an  English  mob  might,,  in  a 
wild  moment,  imitate  American 
example  and  pnll  down  a  convent 
about  the  ears  of  its  inmates. 

There  are  people,  however,  who 
object  more  plausibly  to  our  law 
tolerating  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty under  secret  trusts,  and  they 
remind  us  of  the  time  when  the 
monastic  houses  in  England  pos- 
sessed one-fifth  of  the  Kingdom  in 
spite  of  the  laws  of  mortmain ,  passed 
in  feudal  times,  when  the  State  found 
that  the  accumulation  of  enormous 
property  in  monastic  hands  deprived 
it  of  the  services  of  its  subjects,  and 
.weakened  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
No  Government  would  ever  think  of 
repealing  the  laws  of  mortmain; 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  apply  them. 
•There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
though  Mr.  Murphy  tells  us  the  con- 
vents are  in  debt  to  their  builders, 
that  the  accumulation  of  trust  pro- 
perty is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate, 
.regardless  of  the  law,  especially 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  No 
inspection  of  the  convents,  however, 

•  can  give  ns  the  required  information 
concerning  the  secret  trusts  under 

.which  the  property  is  held ;  and  our 
'only  comfort  is  that  the  more 
•rapid,  the  accumulation,  the  greater 

the  spoil  when  the  inevitable  day 

of  disclosure  arrives.  Properly 
-  held  in  secret  trusts  is  always  held 

at  a  risk;  and  so  long  as  the  legal 
<  disability  exists,  there  will  be  some 
.  check  to  the  indefinitemultiplication 

of  monastic  or  conventual  houses. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  if  these 
,  institutions  are  likely  to  become  at 

•  all  powerful  among  us,  the  country 
would  demand,  and  rightly  demand, 
their  -entire  suppression.  It  is  be- 
cause the  public  are  fully  convinced 

.they  can  never  obtain  any  ma- 
terial importance,  that  the  exist- 
ing laws  are  allowed  to  become  a 
dead  letter.  We  would  not,  then, 
at  present  suppress  either  convents 


or  monasteries;  we  would  not  inspect 
them ;  for  this  would  be  to  a  certain 
extent  to  bring  them  under  the  pro- 
tection' of  the  State ;  and  we  would 
equally  oppose  Sir  Colman  O'Logh- 
len's  proposal  to  legalise  them.  It 
is  far  better  to  keep  aloof  from  them 
altogether,  retaining  our  power  of 
interference  and  our  right  of  sup- 
pressing them  if  we  think  fit. 

We  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
fears  of  some  Protestants,  that  their 
powers  for  mischief  are  greatly  over- 
rated.    We  know  how  the  Jesuits, 
who  direct  all  the  educating  orders, 
have  brought  ruin  upon  the  Papacy, 
and  have  made  a  living  Catholicism 
almost  impossible    in   Continental 
society ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  monks  and  nuns,  whom 
the  Catholic  States  have  cast  &at 
without  one  touch  of  remorse  or 
pity,  have  left  the  masses  of  those 
countries  without  education,  with- 
out piety,  and  without  the  faculty  of 
self-government.     Verily,  as  D61- 
linger  says,  (The  Jesuits  have  no 
lucky  hand ;  on  their  undertaking^ 
rests  no  blessing:   they  build  as- 
siduously and  indefatigably ;     but 
there  comes  a  whirlwind  and  over- 
throws their  building,  or  a  torrent 
breaks  in  and  washes  it  away,  or 
the  worm-eaten    timbers    fall    to 
pieces  in  their  hands.'     It  is  the 
same  eminent  divine  who  reminds 
us  that  it  was  the  Jesuits  in  Eng- 
land who  caused  the  deep  and  last- 
ing hatred  of  Englishmen  to  Rome, 
and  for  a  century  made  the  lot  ef 
the  Catholics  Almost  unendurable. 
We  cannot  believe,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Murphy's  enthusiastic  lauda- 
tions   of     the    religions     orders, 
which  are  more,  after  all,  in  the 
style  of  a  Maynooth  seminarist  than 
of  a  Catholic  man  of  the  world,  that 
they  are  destined  to  work  any  great 
transformation  in  English  society, 
or  even  greatly  elevate*  socially  or 
morally,  the  Irish  masses  in  our 
great  towns,  who  have  so  much  yet 
to  learn  in  the  arts  of  education, 
refinement,  and  sobriety.. 
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ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. 


FW  historical  characters  have 
had  harder  measure  dealt  out 
to  them  than  Archbishop  Laud. 
He  was  unpopular  in  his  lifetime ; 
he  died  on  the  scaffold ;  and  he  has 
been  unpopular  with  posterity.  It 
will  be  information  to  almost  every 
one  of  our  readers  that  there  oc- 
curred, some  three  months  ago, 
what,  in  the  jargon  appropriated 
to  such  occasions,  would  he 
called  the  Laud  Tercentenary. 
He  was  born  at  Beading,  on 
the  7  th  of  October,  in  the  year 
1 573.  Whether  the  day  was  com- 
memorated in  Ritualist  circles,  as 
the  birthday  of  one  who,  more  veri- 
tably even  than  Charles  I.,  lived 
the  apostle  and  died  the  martyr  of 
Anglicanism,  we  cannot  tell;  but 
there  certainly  was  no  such  weep- 
ing or  exultation  in  the  camp  of 
the  Hebrews  that  the  Egyptians 
heard  it,  and  the  busy  England  of 
to-day  did  not  pause  for  an  instant 
to  recall  the  fact  that  three  hun- 
dred years  had  elapsed  since  Laud 
was  born. 

Lord  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Laud 
as  a  driveller  and  a  fool  is  best 
known,  and  it  is  apt  to  be  accepted 
with  unquestioning  confidence  for 
two  reasons :  first,  that  Macaulay,  a 
kind-hearted  man,  was  seldom  bit- 
terly contemptuous;  second,  that 
with  manifest  good  faith  and  great 
literary  adroitness  he  adduces  in 
brief  space  what  seems]  conclusive 
evidence  that  Laud  was  a '  supersti- 
tious driveller/  The  evidence  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  extracts  from 
Laud's  Diary. . 

We  turn  to  his  Diary  (says  Macaulay), 
and  we  are  at  once  as  cool  as  contempt  can 
make  us.  There  we  learn  how  his  picture 
fell  down,  and  how  fearful  he  was  lest  the 
fall  should  be  an  omen ;  how  he  dreamed 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  to  bed 
to  him,  that  he  saw  Thomas  Flaxney  in 
green  garments,  and  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester with  his  shoulders  wrapped  in  linen. 
•  In  the  early  part  of  1627,  the  sleep  of  this 
great  ornament  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  much  disturbed.    On  the  fifth  of  Janu- 


ary ho  saw  a  merry  old  man  with  a  wrinkled 
countenance,  named  Grove,  lying  on  the 
ground.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
memorable  month  he  saw  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  jump  on  a  horse  and  ride  away. 
A  day  or  two  after  this,  he  dreamed  that  he 
gave  the  King  drink  in  a  silver,  cup,  and 
that  the  King  refused  it,  and  called  for 
glass.  Then  he  dreamed  that  he  had  turned 
Papist;  of  all  his  dreams,  the  only  one, 
we  suspect,  which  came  through  the  gate  of 
horn.  'But  of  these  visions  our  favourite  is 
that  which,  as  he  has  recorded,  he  enjoyed 
on  the  night  of  Friday,  tjie  ninth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1627.  MI  dreamed,'  says  he,  'that  I 
had  the  scurvy ;  and  that  forthwith  all  my 
teeth  became  loose.  There  was  one  in  es- 
pecial in  my  lower,  jaw,  which  I  could 
scarcely  keep  in  with  my  finger  till  I  had 
called  for  help/  Here  was  a  man  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  opinions  of  a 
great  nation  I 

Here  indeed !  the  reader  exclaims, 
echoing  Macaulay's  ejaculation,  and 
pausing  to  wonder  how  such  a 
thing  could  be.  The  wonder  be- 
comes npt  less,  but  greater,  if  we 
extend  Macaulay's  clause  so  as  to 
include  two  other  indubitable  facts 
concerning  Laud.  Here  was  a  man 
to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
England  for  fifteen  years,  and  the 
trusted  friend  of.  Strafford  !  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  whose  voluminous 
biography  of  Milton  embraces  a 
careful  and  elaborate  study  of  Laud, 
sees  that  the  hypothesis  of  imbe- 
cility will  not  cover  the  facts.  A 
poor  Oxford  student  without  friends 
does  not.  rise  to  be  what  Laud,  be- 
came unless  he  is  something  very 
different  from  an  imbecile.  '  Per- 
haps it  is,1  suggests  Professor 
Masson,  'that  a  nature  does  not 
always  or  necessarily  rise  by  great- 
ness, or  intrinsic  superiority  to  the 
element  about  it,  but  may  rise  by 
peculiarity  y  or  proper  capillary  rela- 
tion to  the  element  about  it  When 
Lord  Macaulay  speaks  of  Laud  as 
intellectually  an  "imbecile,"  and 
calls  him  "a  ridiculous  old  bigot,' ' 
he  seems  to  omit  tjiat  peculiarity 
which  gave  Laud's  nature,,  what- 
ever   its    measure    by   a    modern 
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standard,  bo  much  force  and  pun- 
gency among  his  contemporaries. 
To  have  hold  of  the  surrounding 
sensations  of  men  even  by  pain  and 
irritation  is  a  kind  of  power;  and 
Laud  had  that  kind  of  power  from 
the  first.'  This  is  ingenious,  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  much 
simpler  solution  cannot  be  given 
of  the  problem. 

Land  may  claim  to  be  judged  by 
his  waking  moments,  not  by  his 
dreams,  and  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
writing  him  down  an  imbecile,  is 
bound  to  render  account  of  several 
things  besides  the  jottings  in  his 
Diary.  The  world  of  dreams  may 
with  sufficient  correctness  be  de- 
scribed as  a  region  in  which  the 
incidents  and  sayings  of  waking 
life  are  transposed,  distorted,  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  made  the  mate- 
rials of  an  occasionally  tragic  bat 
more  frequently  comic  grofcesquerie. 
It  is  as  if  a  crew  of  mischief-making 
imps,  with  Queen  Mab  and  Pack 
for  master  and  mistress  of  the  re- 
vels, got  possession  of  life's  stage 
when  reason,  the  manager,  was 
asleep,  and  followed  up  the  graver 
entertainment  of  the  day  with 
broad  farce  or  monstrous  panto- 
mime. In  a  scientific  age  the  an- 
tics of  the  dream-imps,  if  the  re- 
collection of  them  is  not  wash- 
ed utterly  from  the  mind  by  the 
dews  of  morning,  mix  with  the 
gossip  and  the  clatter  of  cups  and 
saucers  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
are  then  forgotten  for  ever.  The 
man  who  in  our  day  should  put  the 
record  of  his  dreams  upon  paper  ex- 
cept forpurposes  of  amusement,  or  in 
the  hope  of  throwing  light  upon  some 
curious  puzzle  in  psychology,  would 
most  probably  be  a  fool.  But  in 
the  time  of  Laud  the  ablest  men, 
or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
able  men,  attached  importance  to 
dreams  and  omens.  Clarendon  de- 
votes four  pages  to  an  account  of  a 
spectre  which  appeared  three  times 
at  the  dead  of  night,  some  months 
before  the  assassination  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  gave  warning  of  the  dan- 


ger to  which  the  Duke  was  exposed. 
And  of  remarkable  men — of  Wal- 
lenstein,  of  Hobbes,  of  Voltaire,  of 
Goethe,  of  Napoleon — it  will  hold 
good  that  we  shall  form  an  erro- 
neous judgment,  in  whatever  age 
they  lived,  if  the  criterion  we  adopt  of 
their  general  ability  and  character  is 
some  personal  whimsicality  or  crot- 
chet or  perversity  or  absurdity. 
Wallenstein  was  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  or  at  least  a  believer  in 
dreams,  as  well  as  Laud;  Hobbes 
fiercely  maintained  that  he  had 
squared  the  circle;  Voltaire  was 
vain  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  an  Eton  school- 
boy ;  Goethe  filled  volumes  with 
anti-Newtonian  theorising  about 
light ;  and  Napoleon,  to  put  it  in 
the  words  of  Macaulay  himself, 
was  'not  exempt  from  the  influ- 
ence of  that  most  pernicious  of 
superstitions,  a  presumptuous  fatal- 
ism.' If  the  follies  and  weaknesses 
of  eminent  men  are  to  be  made 
the  test  of  their  strength,  and  to 
neutralise  the  positive  evidence  of 
their  capacity,  it  will  indeed  be 
true  that  no  one  can  be  a  hero  to 
his  valet. 

But  there  is  something  more  to 
be  considered.  Headers  who  derive 
their  idea  of  Laud's  Diary  solely 
from  Lord  Macaulay  are  likely  to 
form  an  incorrect  notion  of  the 
document.  The  quotations  are  not 
false,  but,  from  being  thrown  toge- 
ther, instead  of  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  pages,  are  apt  to  produce  a 
false  impression.  There  is  no  dream 
mentioned  in  the  Diary  till  Laud  is 
fifty  years  old ;  he  lived  rather 
more  than  twenty  years  longer  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say,  on  the 
strength  of  more  than  one  careful 
examination  of  the  piece,  though 
without  having  made  any  express 
calculation,  that  Lord  Macaulay  has 
managed  to  find  room  in  his  half- 
page  for  almost  all  that  would  strike 
a  modern  reader  as  peculiarly  silly 
or  ludicrous  in  the  recorded  dream- 
ings  of  Laud.  The  Diary  is  a  very 
curious    production.      The    right 
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mood  in  which  to  contemplate  it  is, 
we  should  Bay,  pointedly  not  that  of 
hard  and  harsh  contempt.  There 
is  in  it  a  vein  of  what  the  rudely 
practical  man  wonld  regard  as 
childishness,  hut  which  affects  ns  in 
a  kindly  way  towards  the  old  bishop. 
He  enters  memoranda  of  the  wea- 
ther, of  the  tides,  of  the  time  when 
harvest  was  gathered  in,  which  dis- 
tantly remind  us  of  White  of  Sel- 
borne.  The  comparative  absence 
of  reference  to  those  great  affairs  in 
which  Land  played  an  important 
part,  and  which  were  among  the 
most  momentous  in  modern  history, 
is  conspicuous.  Laud  rarely  touches 
on  them  with  a  pen-stroke.  May  the 
cause  not  have  been  that,  in  this 
wholly  private  and  personal  docu- 
ment, he  jotted  down  only  or  chiefly 
those  '  unconsidered  trifles  '  which 
had  an  interest  for  a  wifeless  and 
childless  old  gentleman  who,  in 
more  tranquil  times,  would  have 
delighted  to  watch  the  habits  of 
robins  and  dormice,  or  to  puzzle 
Mr.  Lewes  or  Professor  Bain  with 
questions  as  to  the  influences  which 
act  upon  the  nerves,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion the  delicate  machinery  that 
hangs  with  painted  curtains  the 
palace  of  the  mind,  when  sensation 
is  paralysed  by  sleep  ?  Sometimes 
the  juxtaposition  of  incidents  in- 
finitely unimportant  with  events 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect- 
ed the  course  of  European  history, 
is  amusing,  *  I  dreamed  that  I  had 
lost  two  teeth.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham took  the  Isle  of  Rhee.'  The 
wound  inflicted  on  the  national  pride 
of  England  by  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  Isle  of  Bhee  was  one 
of  the  express  causes  which  led  to 
the  revolution  that  cost  Laud  and 
his  Sovereign  their  lives.  The  en- 
tries as  to  the  weather  have  an 
interest  from  the  vividness  with 
which  they  bring  back  upon  us  the 
old  time,  which,  as  argued  about 
by  historians,  is  so  apt  to  seem  a 
mere  abstraction.  '  June  16, 1624. 
The  great  dry  summer.'  'August 
24,  1630.     Extreme  thunder,  light- 


ning, and  rain.  The  pestilence 
this  summer.  A  great  dearth  in 
France,  England,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, <&c.'  'January  1,  1631.  The 
extremest  wet  and  warm  January 
that  ever  was  known  in  memory.' 
The  following  June  is  'the  coldest 
June  clean  through,  that  was  ever 
felt  in  my  memory.'  And  the  har- 
vest is  ( not  in  within  forty  miles  of 
London  after  Michaelmas.'  This, 
as  Old  Michaelmas  is  meant,  was 
certainly  very  late,  and  when  we 
hear  again  of '  barley  abroad  within 
thirty  miles  of  London  at  end  of 
October,'  we  call  to  mind  that 
farmers  in  the  seventeenth  century 
did  not  understand  their  business 
so  well  as  in  the  nineteenth.  We 
meet  with  hints  as  to  the  state  of 
the  roads  which  have  a  similarly 
consolatory  effect  as  proving  that 
progress  has  been  made  in  some 
directions.  (My  coach  had  been 
twice  that  day  overturned  between 
Abermarkes  and  my  house'  at 
Aberguille  in  Wales.  In  Scotland 
he  is  as  insensible  to  the  picturesque 
as  Nicol  Jarvie  himself.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1633,  ne  crosses  the 
Forth  at  Burntisland,  on  the  2nd 
he  is  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the  3rd  he 
is  over  the  Tay  to  Dundee,  on  the 
4th  he  is  at  Falkland,  on  the  7  th  at 
St.  Johnston,  on  the  8th  at  Dun- 
blane and  Stirling ;  and  the  im- 
pression left  upon  his  mind  by  his 
tour  through  this  region  of  romance 
is  to  be  guessed  from  the  single 
sentence  in  which,  as  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  he  sums  up  the  matter :  '  My 
dangerous  and  cruel  journey  cross- 
ing part  of  the  Highlands  by  coach, 
which  was  a  wonder  there.'  Here 
is  a  jotting  quite  in  the  manner  of 
White  of  Sel  borne, — '  December  i> 
1635.  Many  elm-leaves  still  upon 
the  trees,  which  few  men  have  seen.' 
In  the  preceding  November  the 
afternoon  tide  was  the  greatest  ever 
witnessed ;  it  '  came  within  my 
gates,  walls,  cloisters,  and  stables  at 
Lambeth.'  This  is  the  incident  of 
the  robins, — '  Two  robin  red-breasts 
flew  together  through  the  door  into 
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my  study,  as  if  one  pursued  the  other. 
That  sudden  motion  almost  startled 
me.'  Archbishops  then  brought 
their  coach  and  horses  to  their  Lam- 
beth palace  by  the  ferry-boat,  and 
sometimes,  it  appears,  there  were 
mishaps.  'When  I  first  went  to 
Lambeth,  my  coach,  horses,  and  men 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames 
in  the  ferry-boat,  which  was  over- 
laden, but,  I  praise  God  for  it,  I  lost 
neither  man  nor  horse.'  It  is  but 
fair  to  Laud  to  add  that  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Diary  breathe  a  sin- 
cere and  quietly  fervent  piety ;  that 
he  by  no  chance  says  anything 
more  bitter  of  his  enemies  than  that 
he  prays  God  to  have  mercy  on 
them ;  and  that  the  references  to 
servants  who  died  in  his  employ- 
ment have  a  warmth  of  affection 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  think  com- 
patible with  the  '  diabolical  temper' 
that  Macaulay  imputes  to  him. 
'Mr.  Adam  Tories,  my  ancient, 
loving,  and  faithful  servant,  then  my 
steward,  after  he  had  served  me  full 
forty-two  years,  died,  to  my  great 
loss  and  grief.' 

If  we  were  required,  without 
going  into  the  details  of  his  history, 
to  give  some  means  of  measuring 
the  abilities  of  Laud,  to  account 
for  the  part  he  played  in  affairs, 
and  to  understand  why  the  Puritans 
doomed  him  to  death,  we  should 
name  his  correspondence  with  Straf- 
ford. Lord  Macaulay  exhausts  his 
powers  of  language  in  extolling  the 
genius  and  energy  of  Strafford,  but 
he  does  not  explain  the  surprising 
circumstance  that  the  Jove -like 
Wentworth  should  have  found  his 
friend  of  friends  in  a  *  ridiculous 
old  bigot.'  It  is  impossible  to  road 
Strafford's  letters  to  Laud  with- 
out perceiving  that  the  statesman 
profoundly  respects  and  impli- 
citly trusts  the  divine.  'Your 
Grace,'  writes  Strafford,  from  Ire- 
land, '  whom,  I  protest  upon  my 
faith,  I  reverence  more  than  I  do 
any  other  subject  in  the  whole 
world,  and  to  whose  judgment  I 
shall  sooner  lean  and  trust  myself 


than  my  own.'     'I  have  here  en- 
closed .  .  .    wherewith  I  will  not 
trust    any  man  on  that    side  but 
yourself,  with  whom  I  am  resolved 
to  communicate  every  secret,  con- 
cern it  honour,  life,  or  what  else 
concerns  me  most.'    '  In  sadness  I 
have  wondered  many  times  to  ob- 
serve how  universally  you  and  I 
agree  in  our  judgment  of  persons, 
as  most  commonly  we  have  done 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  you.'       On  the  27th  of 
September,  1637,  Strafford  writes 
to  Laud  in  terms  of  enthusiastic 
trust  and  confidence.     He  makes  a 
clean  breast  to  his  friend  of  all  his 
difficulties,  and  recites  the  accusa- 
tions by  which  he  is  being  assailed. 
Laud  replies  on  the  24th  of  October, 
and  as  we  mark  the  combination  of 
firmness  with  tenderness,  of  frank- 
ness with    delicacy,  of  judgment 
sound  and  shrewd  with  sympathy 
and  intelligence,  in  his  answer,  we 
are  forced  to  believe  that  Strafford 
was  not   fundamentally  wrong  in 
his  conception  of  the  man. 

The  following  passage,  if  it  proves 
that  Laud's  nature  was  less  hopeful 
and  ardent  than  Strafford's,  less 
expansive  and  sympathetic  in  acting 
with  associates,  bears  witness  also 
to  practical  judgment  of  no  common 
order : 

My  Lord,  when  I  say,  the  less  assistance 
the  more  merit,  I  did  not  put  you  off  with 
a  compliment,  for  my  answer  was  real.  Tis 
true,  able  and  well-affected  men  are  brave 
associates,  and  great  services  are  done  at 
ease  by  such  instruments.  But  wot  you 
what  ?  Where  many  are  employed  at  once, 
and  all  very  able,  there  usually  proves  to 
be  in  some  a  fretting  canker-worm  of  ambi- 
tion, and  that  for  particular  aims  makes 
such  a  division  as  gives" far  greater  impe- 
diment to  the  greatest  affairs  than  any 
want  of  sufficiency  can  make  ;  and,  there- 
fore, by  your  Lordship's  leave,  the  conceit 
which  you  express,  of  all  able,  and  all 
hearty,  and  all  running  one  way,  and  none 
caring  for  any  ends  so  the  King  be  served, 
is  but  a  branch  of  Plato's  Commonwealth, 
which  flourishes  at  this  day  nowhere  but  in 
Utopia,  and  thither  I  have  no  purpose  to 
send  your  Lordship. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Strafford 
should  have  submitted  to  be  thus 
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schooled  by  Land  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve him  a  man  of  intellectual  reach 
and  penetration.  It  is  by  no  means 
to  the  ecclesiastic  alone  that  Straf- 
ford writes  in  addressing  the  Arch- 
bishop. He  imparts  to  him  his 
plans  and  methods  as  a  statesman 
and  soldier,  in  the  manifest  confi- 
dence that  Land  will  appreciate 
all  he  writes  and  give  him  counsel 
worth  having.  Strafford's  aim  was 
to  place  at  the  command  of  Charles 
a  military  force  sufficient  to  make 
him  absolute  both  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Strafford  knew  as  well  as 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  that  the 
only  way  to  have  an  effective  army 
is  to  have  effective  soldiers.  He 
had  carried  out  his  views  of  drill 
and  discipline  in  Ireland,  and  he 
thus  writes  to  Land  on  the  subject 
of  their  attempted  application  in 
England  ; 

Those  that  I  sent  into  Yorkshire  to  exer- 
cise those  trained  bands,  out  of  desire  I 
fear  to  be  back  again,  write  me  word  they 
are  all  become  perfect  in  their  motions  and 
postures.  But  I  believe  no  miracles,  and  I 
hare  so  much  of  the  soldier  in  me  as  to 
know  to  make  such  a  number  of  men  ser- 
viceable will  require  much  more  time  than 
they  have  spent  amongst  them,  which 
males  me  write  unto  them  to  stay  there  all 
this  winter,  and  perfect  what  they  have 
begun.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  the  trained  bands 
of  f&"glMM*  will  never  be  considerable,  till 
the  King  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  take 
it  to  heart,  till  they  roundly  call  the 
lieutenants  and  their  deputies  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  punish  severely  all 
neglect*  in  the  officers,  all  disobedience  in 
the  soldiers,  and  in  them  that  ought  to  find 
the  arms  and  <Jo  not. 

The  date  of  this  is  November  27, 
1638.  Laud  replies,  December  29: 

1  see  your  Lordship's  care  hath  extended 
farther  into  your  government  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  your  judgment  is  as  right  there  for  the 
stay  of  the  officers  which  you  have  sent 
to  exercise  the  train-soldiers.  For  I  be- 
lieve as  few  miracles  as  you  do,  and  in  a 
military  way  least.  And  for  the  train- 
bands of  England,  I  am  clearly  and  have 
been  long  of  your  opinion,  and  it  hath  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  me  to  see  the  carriage 
of  these  businesses  at  the  Board.  And 
which  is  worse,  I  hare  no  great  hope  to  see 
it  better.  For  even  upon  this  great  occa- 
sion, I  do  not  find  so  serious  and  rigorous 
proceeding  as  I  could  wish. 


So  that  William  Laud  had  as  clear 
an  idea  as  Oliver  Cromwell  of  the 
connection  between  military  mira- 
cles and  the  keeping  of  the  powder 
dry.  A  driveller,  a  bigot,  a  mere 
ecclesiastic,  would  have  answered 
Strafford  with  some  vapid  mumble- 
ment  about  Providence  and  prayer. 

For  the  student  of  English  his- 
tory, for  all  who  believe  that  the 
political  freedom  of  England  has 
been  a  main  factor  in  European 
progress,  an  element  of  growth  and 
well-being  in  the  civilisation  of 
the  world,  the  passages  last  quoted 
must  possess  a  pungent  interest: 
They  bring  before  us,  as  in  actual 
presence  and  intensely  at  work, 
the  two  artists  who  did  their  best 
to  shape  a  sword  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  England's  liberty.  We  have 
elsewhere  under  Strafford's  own 
hand  an  explicit  statement  of  his 
main  purpose.  'Now  I  can  say,' 
be  writes  from  Ireland,  '  the  King 
is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in 
the  whole  world  can  be,'  and  may 
be  still  if  it  be  not  spoiled  on 
that  side.'  Strafford  meant  that 
the  royal  authority  in  England 
should  be  armed  with  the  same 
power  as  in  Ireland ;  and  Laud 
clearly  apprehended  and  perfectly 
approved  the  plans  of  Straf- 
ford. They  saw  eye  to  eye  and 
joined  hand  to  hand  to  lie  in  wait 
for  and  murder  the  freedom  of 
their  country.  Strafford,  congratu- 
lating Laud  on  his  appointment  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
exults  in  hope  of  the  great  things 
which  his  confederate  will  now  be 
able  to  achieve.  Laud,  casting  his' 
eye  wistfully  across  the  Irish  Sea, 
reminds  Strafford  in  mournful  ac- 
cents of  the  trammels  in  which  he 
is  bound  by  the  Common  Law,  of  the 
indecision  of  the  King,  and  of  the 
isolation  in  which  he,  Laud,  stands. 
If  we  take  one  particle  of  interest 
in  the  most  critical  juncture 
through  which  the  freedom  of 
England  ever  passed,  we  cannot 
read  such  a  letter  as  follows  with- 
out a  tremor  of  agitation. 
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I  must  desire  your  (Lordship  not  to  ex- 
pect more  at  my  hands  than  I  shall  be  able 
to  perform,  either  in  Church  or  State ;  and 
this  suit  of  mine  hath  a  great  deal  of  reason 
in  it ;  for  yon  write  that  ordinary  things 
are  far  beneath  that  which  you  cannot 
choose  but  promise  yourself  of  me  in  both 
respects.  But,  my  Lord,  to  speak  freely, 
you  may  easily  promise  more  in  this  kind 
than  I  can  perform :  for,  as  for  the  Church, 
it  is  so  bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  or 
for  any  man,  to  do  that  good  which  he 
would  or  is  bound  to  do.  For  your  Lord- 
ship sees,  no  man  clearer,  that  they  which 
have  gotten  so  much  power  in  and  over  the 
Church  will  not  let  go  their  hold;  they 
have  indeed  fangs  with  a  witness,  whatso- 
ever I  was  once  said  in  passion  to  have. 
And  for  the  State,  indeed,  my  Lord,  I  am 
for  Thorough,  but  I  see  that  both  thick  and 
thin  stays  somebody,  where  I  conceive  it 
should  not ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
go  thorough  alone. 

Yes,  thank  God !  Who  the  '  some- 
body '  was  admits  of  no  question. 
Had  there  been  in  England  a  third 
capable  of  accepting  despotism  as 
end,  and  lawless  force  as  means, 
with  the  resolute  courage  of  Straf- 
ford and  Laud,  and  had  that  third 
been  Charles,  even  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den, Vane  and  Cromwell,  might  have 
failed  to  withstand  the  realisation 
of  Thorough.  But  Charles  was  not 
the  man  to  play  third  in  a  trio  with 
Strafford  and  Laud. 

If  it  was  a  capital  crime,  under 
the  category  of  high  treason,  to 
conspire  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
ing dv  force  of  policy,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  force  of  arms,  the  ancient 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land into  a  despotism,  Strafford 
and  Laud  were  guilty  of  death.  If 
Laud,  as  Macaulay  says,  was  not 
4  a  traitor  under  the  statute,'  which 
we  are  not  prepared  to  grant,  he 
was  the  intensely  approving  accom- 
plice of  a  traitor.  Lord  Macaulay 
applaudB  the  execution  of  Strafford 
because  it  was  expedient,  and  con- 
demns the  execution  of  Laud  be- 
cause, he  thinks,  Laud  was  not 
formidable.  Perhaps,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Laud  was  no  longer  to 
be  dreaded ;  the  men  who  brought 
him  and  Strafford  to  the  block  had 
more  regard  to  the  crime  which 


those  conspirators  had  committed 
than  to  the  expediency  of  their 
death :  but  it  is  certain  that  Laud 
fully  comprehended  Strafford's- 
plans,  and  that  he  and  Strafford 
alone  among  their  contemporaries 
had  the  energy  of  logic  and  the 
intrepidity  of  heart  requisite  to 
carry  those  plans  into  execution. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to 
touch  upon  the  correspondence  that 
passed  between  these  memorable  men 
without  being  too  deeply  moved  by 
the  great  national  interests  which  it 
exhibits  in  a  'position  of  deadly- 
peril,  to  keep  our  attention  fixed  on 
its  mere  biographical  significance  ; 
but,  among  the  materials  with  which 
that  correspondence  will  ever  fur- 
nish the  English  historian  when  he 
treats  of  the  greatest  crisis  in  onr 
national  history,  the  biographer  or 
Laud  will  discover  ample  evidence 
that  Strafford's  correspondent  was 
no  imbecile. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  Stra£> 
ford  held  it  politic  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Laud  with  a  view 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  informa- 
tion of  what  passed  at  Court — pro- 
bable enough  also  that  he  valued  on 
interested  motives  the  .favourable 
opinion  of  one  so  influential  with 
the  King,  and  that  some  deduction 
may  be  due  on  this  account  front 
his  professions  of  affection,  admira- 
tion, and  esteem.  But  to  this  con- 
sideration, plausible  as  it  looks,  no- 
great  importance  is  to  be  attached. 
It  would  account  for  flattery,  but 
it  would  not  account  for  trust. 
The  truth  is  that  Strafford  found 
in  Laud,. and  that  Laud  found  in 
Strafford,  the  exact  complement  of 
the  individual  views,  feelings,  and 
actings  of  each  in  relation  to  the 
King*  8  affairs.  Strafford  incarnated 
the  general  scheme  of  despotism  in 
its  temporal  aspect,  Laud  in  its* 
spiritual  bearings.  Laud  was  states- 
man enough  to  know  that,  unless 
the  temporal  sword  were  firmly 
grasped  by  Charles,  his  spiritual 
authority,  as  head  of  the  Church 
and  regulator  of  all  opinion,  would 
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be  liable  to  be  shaken.  Strafford 
was  sufficiently  a  man  of  his  time, 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  influences 
which  dominated  men's  minds,  to 
be  perfectly  aware  that  the  ascrip- 
tion to  his  Majesty  of  a  mystic 
power,  as  God's  anointed  and 
head  of  the  Church,  would  formid- 
ably reinforce  his  temporal  autho- 
rity. The  two  men  stood  in  that 
position  which  is  perhaps  best  of 
all  fitted  to  secure  agreement — 
their  aim  the  same,  their  concep- 
tion of  means  and  methods  the 
same,  their  spheres  of  operation 
so  distinct  as  to  obviate  all  risk  of 
collision.  Other  men  might  sup- 
port this  or  that  despotic  project ; 
Laud  and  Strafford  threw  their  souls 
into  the  scheme  of  despotism  as  a 
whole,  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  went  in  '  thorough  and 
thorough.*  like  two  ravens,  they 
answered  each  other,  croak  for 
croak,  across  St.  George's  Channel, 
the  sympathy  of  each  cheering  the 
dark  soul  of  the  other,  and  smooth- 
ing its  raven  plumage  till  it  smiled. 
Laud  was  indeed  the  inferior  man 
of  the  two ;  but  in  industry,  in  zeal, 
in  intensity  of  application  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose,  he  could  not  be 
surpassed.  He  made  his  soul  like  unto 
a  wedge.  He  knew  neither  doubt 
nor  scruple,  turned  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  paused 
for  no  recreation,  and  was  never 
caught  slumbering.  Like  Robes- 
pierre, he  believed  every  word  he 
spoke ;  his  devotion  to  his  Anglican 
idea  and  to  his  ecclesiastical  order 
may  be  compared,  for  simplicity, 
fervour,  sincerity,  and  disinterested- 
ness, to  the  devotion  of  Robes- 
pierre to  the  idea  of  human 
perfectibility  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  unfriended  millions.  It  is  this 
kind  of  man  who,  as  Mirabeau 
said  of  Robespierre,  goes  far ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  an  inexplicable 
circumstance  that  many  of  Laud's 
brilliant  contemporaries,  starting 
along  with  him  in  the  race,  found 
themselves  thrust  aside  or  leftbe- 
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hind  by  the  wiry,  sleepless  zealot, 
all  iron  and  dull-burning,  but  un- 
quenchable fire. 

Laud's  rise  into  importance  was 
not  rapid.    At  St.  John's,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  chosen  scholar  in  1590 
and  fellow  in  1593,  his  career  was 
manifestly  that  of  a  careful,  diligent, 
capable  man,  and  as  manifestly  not 
that  of  a  man  of   brilliant  genius. 
He  soon  gave  proof  of  Arminian 
leanings  in  doctrine,  and  anti-Puri- 
tan leanings  in  respect  of  Church 
government    and    discipline.     He 
early    displayed    that    faculty     of 
making  himself  useful  to  his  friends, 
and  of  bearing  hard  upon  his  ene- 
mies, which  is  one  of  the  knacks  of 
men  who  get  on.    Small  in  stature, 
forward,  confident,  strenuous,  with 
his  eyes  always  about  him,  and  his 
activity  never  at  fault,  he  was  a 
valuable  ally  and  a  dangerous  foe. 
He  courted  Neile,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  became  his  zealous  patron, 
and  to  whom,  if  we  may  believe 
Dr.  Abbot,  he  told  tales  of  '  all  the 
honest  men '  about  the  University 
whose  discourses  savoured  of  Puri- 
tanism.   He  was,  say  his  enemies, 
a  self-constituted   spy  both    upon 
books  and  men.      When   he  sus- 
pected a  man  of  too  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  Reformed  Churches, 
ne  set  his  black  mark  upon  him, 
in  order  that  Neile  might  take  note 
of  it,  and  speak  a  word  to  King  James 
to  his  prejudice.     Laud  took  kindly 
to  the  part  of  spy  ;  and  there  was  in 
him  more  than  a  trace  of  the  syco- 
phant.    He  would  stretch  a  point 
to  secure  the  favour  of  a  great  man. 
His    marriage  of  Charles  Blount, 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  to  the  divorced 
wife  of  Lord  Rich,  is  an  instance  in 
point.      Blount,    when    the    mere 
younger  brother  of  William  Blount, 
Lord  Mountjoy,  had  wooed,  and,  so 
far  as  affection  went,  had  won  the 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  daughter 
of  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 
The    Essex    family    declined    the 
match,  and  married  her  to  Robert, 
Lord  Rich,  a  man  of  wealth,  estate, 
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and  title,  whom'  the  lady  did  not 
like.  She  bore  him,  however,  seven 
children,  but  in  the  meantime  re- 
newed her  intimacy  with  Blount, 
and  had  children  by  him  also. 
Blount  splendidly  distinguished 
himself  in  Elizabeth's  Irish  wars, 
inherited  the  title  of  Lord  Mountjoy 
by  outliving  his  brother,  and  became 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  Finding  Lady 
Rich  divorced,  he  resolved  to  marry 
her,  with  a  view  to  doing  justice 
both  to  her  and  to  his  children  by 
her.  Laud  performed  the  ceremony, 
appealing  to  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
and  Calvinistic  doctors  in  defence 
of  the  step.  Had  he  stood  manfully 
by  this  vindication  of  his  conduct, 
we  might  not  only  have  defended  but 
regarded  it  as  telling  distinctly  in 
his  favour,  and  as  pleasantly  reliev- 
ing, by  its  fresh  if  bold  outflow  of 
human  sympathy,  the  arid  eccle- 
siastical desert  of  his  life.  But  he 
did  not  dare  to  drink  of  the  waters 
of  nature  which  had  gurgled  up  at 
his  feet.  His  tone  of  reference  to 
the  affair  is  that  of  one  who  had 
done  what  he  repented  of  and  re- 
gretted. He  kept  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, the  day  of  the  year  on  which 
he  had  married  the  Earl,  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation.  We  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  believe  that  he 
did  for  a  patron  and  a  great  man 
what  he  would  not  have  done  if 
reason  and  conscience  had  not 
been  under  a  certain  measure  of 
constraint. 

King  James  was  much  offended 
by  Laud's  conduct  in  this  matter. 
He  was  displeased  also  with  the 
impatient  zeal  of  Laud  in  pressing 
for  an  enforced  conformity  of  the 
Scottish  Church  to  the  Anglican 
model.  It  struck  James  that  there 
was  something  dangerously  restless 
about  Laud,  an  itch  to  meddle  and 
make,  an  incapacity  to  let  well 
alone.  It  is  a  fact  not  without 
significance  for  one  who  studies 
the  characters  of  James  and  of 
Charles,  that  the  former  never  took 
to  Laud,  and  that  the  latter  grap- 
pled Laud  to  his  soul  with  hooks 


of  steel.  James,  with  all  his  absur- 
dity, had  in  him  an  inextinguishable 
spark  of  sagacity,  of  native  Scotch 
prudence  and  canniness,  which  kept 
him  from  such  fatal  mistakes  as 
ruined  his  dignified,  accomplished, 
and,  in  all  superficial  respects,  su- 
perior son.  James  was  a  blundering, 
babbling  man,  whom  an  instinct  of 
what  was  safe  and  what  was  fatal 
kept  always  from  the  irretrievable 
step.  You  may  liken  James  to  a 
drunken  Irishman  making  his  way 
by  moonlight  through  the  familiar 
bog,  staggering,  tumbling,  bemiring 
himself,  but  always  avoiding  the 
hole  in  which  he  would  drown ; 
Charles  to  a  self-confident  traveller, 
furnished  with  lantern  and  all  that 
seems  necessary  to  a  prosperous 
journey,  but  who  mistakes  the  quak- 
ing scum  of  the  morass  for  firm  green 
tur£  trusts  his  foot  to  it  with  im- 
pulsive haste,  and  sinks  to  rise  no 
more.  King  James  would  never  have 
attempted  to  seize  the  five  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  would 
he  have  staked  his  life  on  the 
success  of  Hamilton's  invasion  of 
England.  James's  weaknesses  and 
defects  were  on  the  surface ;  he  was 
less  a  fool  than  he  looked :  Charles 
was,  in  all  practical  affairs,  essen- 
tially an  incapable  man,  with  shows 
of  ability  that  deceived  others  and 
himself. 

True  to  his  climbing,  cat-like 
nature — for  if  he  had  the  strength 
of  the  tiger,  he  had  the  wariness 
and  wiliness  of  the  cat — Laud  at- 
tached himself  to  Buckingham,  and, 
while  doing  his  best,  by  purring 
flattery,  to  assuage  the  hostility  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  worshipped 
the  rising  sun.  The  accession  of 
Charles  in  1625  dates  the  attain- 
ment by  Laud  of  a  position  of  su- 
preme importance.  Sang  James, 
though  he  had  fretted  and  fussed 
against  the  Puritans,  and  liked  a 
Church  that  would  fool  his  vanity 
to  the  top  of  its  bent,  could  not, 
with  that  instinct  of  practicality  of 
his,  muster  up  any  right  enthusiasm, 
for  so  fine-spun  a  faith  as  Anglican- 
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ism.  The  zeal  of  Charles  for  Angli- 
canism soon  equalled  that  of  Land 
himself. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  not  too  bold 
an  assertion,  that  the  part  played 
in  history  by  this  famous  system  of 
doctrinal  creed,  ecclesiastical  form, 
and  political  theory  is,  in  oar  time, 
well-nigh  exhausted.  While  Popery, 
rejected  of  kings,  is  all  the  mightier 
for  the  rejection ;  while  Protestant 
Churches  seek,  under  the  open 
sky  of  spiritual  freedom,  that 
strenuous  life  with  which  they  may 
confront  Borne  and  defy  atheism; 
one  can  hardly  help  surmising  that 
the  composite  image  of  Anglicanism 
will  ere  long  fall  asunder,  and  that 
its  much  fine  gold  will  be  perma- 
nently and  propitiously  separated 
from  its  miry  clay.  Its  part  in  his- 
tory has  been  so  notable  that  it  is 
worth  comprehending;  and  if  we 
wonld  truly  comprehend  it,  we  must 
understand  its  strength  and  feel  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  perceive  its  defor- 
mities and  appreciate  its  defects. 

The  Anglican  conception  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  the  first  place, 
whatever  might  be  the  verdict  of  a 
severely  scientific  criticism  upon  its 
essential  rightness,  is  more  large 
and  liberal,  and  appeals  more 
powerfully  both  to  our  intellectual 
and  our  emotional  sympathies  than 
that  of  the  Puritans.  For  these 
the  Church-  of  Rome  was  Anti- 
christ. It  is  in  truth  a  conception 
stupendous  in  its  ghastliness,  a  con- 
ception which  recognises  a  power  of 
evil  in  terrestrial  affairs  that  seems 
to  sweep  God's  sunlight  for  a  thou- 
sand years  from  the  face  of  the 
world.  That  the  mediaeval  Church, 
with  the  fine  reticulation  of  its  com- 
mon Christian  sentiment  penetrat- 
ing into  recesses  of  the  German 
forests  and  into  valleys  of  the  Cale- 
donian hills  in  which  the  Roman 
legions  never  made  good  their  foot- 
ing, binding  Europe  into  a  unity  of 
Christian  brotherhood  finer  and 
deeper  than  the  unity  of  imperial  do- 
minion, should  have  been  but  a  mas- 


terpiece of  Satanic  organisation ;  that 
the  Crusaders  who  shed  their  blood 
to  rescue  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
from  the  infidel,  the  monks  and  nuns 
whose  prayers  arose  night  and  day 
in  Alpine  valleys,  their  table  spread 
for  the  wayfarer  by  day  and  their 
unquenched  taper  guiding  his 
steps  in  the  darkness,  the  bishops 
and  abbots  and  preaching  friars 
who,  amid  countless  instances  of 
failure  and  of  falsity,  were,  on  the 
whole,  the  friends  of  the  poor  and 
the  teachers  of  the  ignorant,  should 
have  been  the  subtly  hoodwinked 
emissaries  of  the  spirit  of  evil ;  this, 
with  the  corollary  to  this,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ,  rightly  so 
called,  had  in  those  ages  been  re- 
presented by  a  trickling  streamlet 
of  questionable  orthodoxy,  giving 
drink  to  minute  sects,  Berengarians, 
Albigenses,  and  the  rest,  and  swell- 
ing into  a  mighty  river  only,  in  the 
days  of  Luther  and  Calvin  is  a 
notion  which  seems  to  stagger  to 
its  foundations  all  trust  in  human 
progress.  When,  from  the  van- 
tage ground  of  nineteenth  century 
science,  we  contemplate  impartially 
both  the  Anglicans  and  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
can  well  understand  how,  in  firmly 
maintaining  against  the  Puritans 
that  the  Church  of  Rome,  whatever 
her  faults,  was  a  Church  of  Christ, 
and  not  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
Laud  and  his  Anglicans  would  have 
ground  of  potent  appeal  to  expan- 
sive minds  and  generous  tempers. 

Looking  back  with  affectionate 
reverence  upon  mediceval  Christen- 
dom, Laud  and  his  Anglicans  quali- 
fied their  acceptance  of  the  Reform- 
ation with  a  profound  regret  on 
account  of  the  rupture  of  unity 
which  it  occasioned,  and  with  an 
intense  desire  that  unity  might  be 
restored. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  (said  Land,  preach- 
ing to  Parliament),  what  words  St.  Paul, 
were  he  now  alive,  would  use,  to  call  back 
unity  into  dismembered  Christendom.  For 
my  part,  death  were  easier  to  me  than  it  is 
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to  flee  and  consider  the  face  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  scratched  and  torn,  till  it  bleeds 
in  every  part,  as  it  doth  this  day ;  and  the 
'  coat  of  Christ,'  which  was  once  spared  by 
soldiers  because  it  was  seamless,  rent  every 
way,  and,  which  is  the  misery  of  it,  by  the 
hand  of  the  priest.  .  .  .  Good  God!  what 
preposterous  thrift  is  this  in  men,  to  sew 
up  every  small  rent  in  their  own  coat,  and 
not  care  what  rents  they  not  only  suffer, 
but  make,  in  the  coat  of  Christ?  What  is 
it  ?  Is  Christ  only  thought  fit  to  wear  a 
torn  garment  ?  Or  can  we  think  that  the 
'  Spirit  of  unity/  which  is  one  with  Christ, 
will  not  depart  to  seek  warmer  clothing  ? 
Or,  if  He  be  not  gone  already,  why  is  there 
not  unity,  which  is  wherever  He  is  ?  Or, 
if  He  be  but  yet  gone  from  other  parts  of 
Christendom,  in  any  case,  for  the  passion 
and  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ  I  beg  it, 
make  stay  of  Him  herein  our  parts. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Laud  to 
say  that  he  put  uniformity  into  the 
place  of  unity.  But  he  held  that 
uniformity  is  a  safeguard,  one  of 
the  most  important  safeguards,  of 
unity.  In  the  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  Charles  of  his  Disputation  with 
Fisher  the  Jesuit,  Laud  defines  his 
position  on  these  points  : 

I  have  observed,  further,  that  no  one 
thing  4iath  made  conscientious  men  more 
wavering  in  their  own  minds,  or  more  apt 
and  easy  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  sin- 
cerity of  religion  professed  in  the  Church 
of  England,  than  the  want  of  uniform  and 
decent  order  in  too  many  churches  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  the  Bomanists  have  been 
apt  to  say,  the  houses  of  God  could  not  be 
suffered  to  lie  so  nastily,  as  in  some  places 
they  have  done,  were  the  true  worship  of 
God  observed  in  them,  or  did  the  people 
think  that  such  it  were.  It  is  true,  the 
inward  worship  of  the  heart  is  the  great 
service  of  God,  and  no  service  acceptable 
without  it;  but  the  external  worship  of 
God  in  His  Church  is  the  great  witness  to 
the  world  that  our  heart  stands  right  in 
that  service  of  God. 

He  protested  against  the  conclu- 
sion that,  because  the  Church  of 
Home  had  'thrust  some  unnecessary 
and  many  superstitious  ceremonies 
upon  the  Church,  the  Reformation 
must  have  none  at  all ; '  and  main- 
tained that  '  ceremonies  are  the 
hedge  that  fence  the  substance  of 
religion  from  all  the  indignities 
which  profaneness  and  sacrilege  too 


commonly  put  upon  it.'  Laud's 
reference  to  the  'nastiness '  of  some 
of  the  churches  touches  upon  a  re- 
markable feature  of  English  life  in 
those  times.  St.  Paul's  was  for  a 
long  period  a  thoroughfare  and  com* 
mon  lounge,  serving  many  of  the 
purposes  of  the  modern  Exchange 
and  the  modern  Club  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Longman,  in  his  monograph  on  the 
Cathedral,  mentions  that  similar 
desecrations  occurred  elsewhere. 
This  was  a  subject  on  which  Land 
waxed  very  hot,  repelling  with 
sharp  indignation  the  charge  of 
superstition  when  applied  to  his. 
reverence  for  holy  places.  'This 
is  the  misery,'  he  cries  out,  in 
a  speech  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Star  Chamber ;  *  it  is  superstition 
now-a-days  for  any  man  to  come 
with  more  reverence  into  a  church 
than  a  tinker  and  his  bitch  come 
into  an  ale-house;  the  comparison 
is  too  homely,  but  my  just  indigna- 
tion at  the  profaneness  of  the  times 
makes  me  speak  it.' l 

If  we  deal  justly,  or,  at  all  events, 
if  we  deal  generously,  with  Land, 
we  shall  admit  that  his  main  idea 
in  connection  with  ceremonies  and 
the  beautifying  of  the  worship  of 
God,  was  more  massive  than  that 
of  our  modern  Ritualists.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  gone  much  upon 
sacramentarian  symbolism,  or  to* 
have  been  spasmodically  vehement 
on  Apostolical  succession.  'The 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,'  he 
says  in  the  exordium  of  one  of  his 
sermons,  'is  neither  Rome  nor  a 
conventicle.  Out  of  that  there  is 
no  salvation,  I  easily  confess  it. 
But  out  of  Rome  there  is,  and  out 
of  a  conventicle  too ;  salvation  is 
not  shut  up  into  such  a  narrow  con- 
clave. In  this  ensuing  discourse, 
therefore,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay 
open  those  wider  gates  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  confined  to  no  age, 
time,  or  place ;  nor  knowing  any 
bounds  but  that  "  faith  which  was 
once  " — and  but  once  for  all — "  de- 


1  Harl.  MisceU.  vol.  ix.  p.  212. 
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to  the  saints."  '  There  is  a 
masculine  tone  in  these  words,  a 
manly  preference  of  faith  to  form, 
which  warrants  us  in  saying  that 
old  Land  would  have  regarded 
with  something  of  impatience  and 
something  of  contempt  the  thin  and 
sickly  Pharisaism  of  those  modern 
Ritualists  for  whom  agreement  in 
belief,  as  distinguished  from  parti- 
cipation in  some  imaginary  benefit 
of  Apostolic  descent,  or  sacramental 
virtue,  or  priestly  dress,  is  no  claim 
to  Christian  recognition  or  sym- 
pathy. 

Once  more,  however,  we  must 
throw  in  a  modicum  of  qualification. 
Our  last  quotation  shows  Laud  at 
his  best.  When  we  see  him  con- 
verting his  theory  of  ritualism  into 
piactice----consecrating,  for  example, 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine  dree 
in  London — we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why,  if  he  had  in  view 
chiefly  the  rational  decoration  and 
seemliness  of  worship,  he  should 
have  proceeded  as  he  did.  The 
ceremonial  consisted  in  what,  for 
some  part  of  it  at  least,  we  can  only 
define  as  regulated  antics,  bowings, 
stoppings,  jumpings  backward  and 
forward,  according  to  number  and 
measure,  without  any  discernible 
principle  of  beauty  or  impressive- 
neas.  •  As  he  approached  the  com- 
munion table ' — thus  proceeded  the 
consecration  in  the  most  solemn 
stage — •  he  made  several  low  bow- 
ings ;  and  coming  np  to  the  side  of 
the  table,  where  the  bread  and  wine 
were  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times ; 
and  then,  after  the  reading  of  many 
prayers,  he  came  near  the  bread, 
and  gently  lifted  up  a  corner  of  the 
napkin  wherein  the  bread  was  laid ; 
and  when  he  beheld  the  bread  he 
laid  it  down  again,  flew  back  a  step 
or  two,  bowed  three  several  times 
towards  it;  then  he  drew  near 
again,  and  lifting  the  corner  of  the 
cup,  looked  into  it,  and,  seeing  the 
wine,  let  fall  the  cover  again,  re- 
tired back,  and  bowed  as  before.' 
It  has  been  calculated  that  Laud 
bowed  here  some  two  dozen  times, 


with  interspersed  stoppings  and 
pacings.  When  we  recollect  that, 
by  the  account  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  a  diminutive,  red- 
faced  man,  we  can  hardly  help  feel- 
ing that  there  was  more  of  grotesque 
pantomime  than  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness  in  such  a  performance.  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that 
Laud  was  not,  more  or  less,  con- 
forming to  some  model  of  ritualistic 
symbolism. 

But  if  Laud  himself  had  little  in 
his  composition  except  the  stiffest 
prose,  his  theory  on  the  subject 
of  ceremonies  and  church-decora- 
tion opened  a  door  for  'all  the 
poetry  of  Anglicanism.  The  devout 
Anglican  of  modern  times  may 
pardonably  represent  him  to  the 
imagination  as  a  poet-priest,  whose 
adoration  rose  to  heaven  on  wings 
of  beauty,  who  trimmed  the  lamp 
of  sacrifice  that  its  light  might 
stream  more  radiantly  towards  the 
feet  of  Cod  and  fill  with  more  reve- 
rential illumination  the  temple  upon 
earth.  Whatever  there  was  for 
Laud,  there  was  for  George  Herbert 
true  poetry  in  the  choral  chant, 
in  the  coloured  window,  in  the 
hallowed  altar,  in  the  hushed 
and  solemn  aisle.  In  Herbert's 
church  of  Layton,  which  was  '  for 
workmanship  a  costly  mosaic,  and  for 
the  form  an  exact  cross,9  there  min- 
istered a  poet-priest  indeed.  While, 
there  or  at  Bemerton,  Herbert  pray- 
ed and  mused  upon  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  The  Temple  arose  in  solemn 
colour  and  in  grave,  sweet  melody, 
to  his  rapt  imagination.  When  we 
reflect  on  the  harshness  and  bald- 
ness of  Puritan  worship  and  Puri- 
tan church  architecture  in  England 
until  the  most  recent  time,  and 
contrast  with  these  all  that  has 
been  done  to  invest  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  lofty 
imagery  and  melting  grace,  we  learn 
to  appreciate  the  spell  which  Laud's 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness laid  upon  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

It  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  sup- 
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pose  that  Land  favoured  Popery,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Catholicism 
of  the  Latin  Church.  «  The  Pope,' 
he  says  in  a  sermon  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  '  which  Bel- 
larmine  hath  put  into  the  definition 
of  the  Church,  that  there  might  be 
one  ministerial  head  to  keep  all  in 
unity,  is  as  great  as  any,  if  not  the 
greatest  cause  of  divided  Christi- 
anity.' He  wrote  to  Strafford  in 
March  1633,  'You  must  turn  out 
the  insufficient  [schoolmasters],  and 
especially  those  which  train  up  the 
youth  in  Popery.'  He  was  toler- 
ant of  Papists  to  an  extent  which 
the  Puritans  condemned,  but  his 
tolerance  would  in  the  nineteenth 
century  be  called  persecution.  We 
hear  of  his  causing  to  be  brought 
up  from  Winchester  'a  Popish 
schoolmaster  and  a  Popish  inn- 
keeper in  whose  house  many  gentle- 
men's sons  of  the  western  parts 
were  bred  up.'  The  schoolmaster 
and  the  innkeeper  were  'at  the 
Council-table,'  as  the  Reverend  G. 
Garrard  informs  Strafford  in  a  letter 
of  April  28,  1637,  'put  down'  by 
Laud.  A  book  was  published  by 
the  Popish  party  in  which  l  praying 
to  Saints  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary '  was  sanctioned ;  Laud  had 
it  called  in  and  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man. 

His  Anglicanism  was  the  typical 
Anglicanism  of  the  via  media,  the 
Anglicanism  of  Bishop  Andrews. 
In  his  Diary,  Laud  styles  Bishop 
Andrews  'the  great  light  of  the 
Christian  world.'  In  opposition  to 
personal  Papal  infallibility,  this 
school  might  have  gone  almost  step 
for  step  with  the  Puritans.  One  of 
the  theses  which  Andrews  under- 
takes to  maintain  against  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  is ( that  it  may  be  proba- 
bly gathered  from  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  that  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff is  Antichrist.' a  The  theology  of 


Anglicanism  is  essentially  Roman, 
but  it  is  a  vital  point  in  the  system 
to  decline  submission  to  the  Pope. 
The  Church  of  England  'is,'  says 
Laud,  'in  a  hard  condition.  She 
professes  the  ancient  Catholic  faith, 
and  yet  the  Romanist  condemns  her 
of  novelty  in  her  doctrine ;  she 
practises  Church  government  as  it 
hath  been  in  use  in  all  ages  and  all 
places  where  the  Church  of  Christ 
hath  taken  any  rooting,  both  in  and 
ever  since  the  Apostles'  times,  and 
yet  the  separatist  condemns  her  for 
Antichristianism  in  her  discipline. 
The  plain  truth  is,  she  is  between 
these  two  factions  as  between  two 
millstones.'3 

Every  reader  of  practical  sagacity 
must  see  that,  though  the  exact 
theological  analyst  and  the  carefully 
just  historian  of  opinion  may  suc- 
ceed in  distinguishing  between. 
Anglicanism  and  Romanism,  and  in 
understanding  the  sincere  anti- 
Popery  of  Laud,  the  mass  of  men 
were  and  are  sure  to  fall  into  mis- 
takes on  the  subject.  Anglicanism 
is  a  faith  for  the  library,  in  which 
the  divine  sits  composing  his  trea- 
tise, or  for  the  clerical  conclave, 
where  nice  ecclesiastical  distinc- 
tions have  a  professional  interest ; 
but  it  is  a  bad  working  creed,  and 
its  passionate  devotees  have,  with 
significant  uniformity,  been  not  lay- 
men, but  clergymen.  There  is  an 
organisation  so  fine  of  fibre  and  so 
exquisitely  strung,  so  delicately 
poised  between  Popery  and  Protes- 
tantism, that  it  can  balance  itself, 
like  Blondin  crossing  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  on  the  thin  aerial  line  of 
the  via  media  between  Rome  and 
the  Reformation.  But  ordinary 
mortals  have  difficulty  even  in 
comprehending  how  the  feat  can  be 
performed.  It  seems  to  have 
puzzled  the  Pope  himself,  for 
he  offered  Laud  a  Cardinal's  hat. 
Possibly,  indeed,  Anglicanism  may 


**Ex  secimdo  capite  secundae  ad  Thessal.  probabiliter  colligi,  Romanum  Pontificem 
esse  Antichristum.'  Caput  nonum,  Rcsponsio  ad  Apol.  Card.  Bell.  Auctore  Lancelot 
Andrews.    Ozon  :  Parker,  1851. 
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have  drawn  nearer  to  Popery  in 
the  days  of  Land's  ascendency 
than  it  had  done  in  the  period 
preceding  the  death  of  Bishop 
Andrews.  Not  only  did  Land 
receive  an  offer  of  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
bat  he  did  not  at  once  and  peremp- 
torily reject  the  offer.  He  evi- 
dently took  it  into  consideration ; 
he  consulted  the  King  about  it,  and 
it  was  made  to  him  a  Becond  time 
before,  being  finally  dismissed.  Could . 
such  an  offer  have  been  made  to  a 
Bishop  who  held,  with  Andrews, 
that  the  Pope  was  probably  Anti- 
christ ?  '  It  must  be  confessed,'  says 
HaDam,  'that  these  English  theo- 
logians were  less  favourable  to  the 
Papal  supremacy  than  to  most  other 
distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Yet  even  this  they  were 
inclined  to  admit  in  a  considerable 
degree,  as  a  matter  of  positive 
though  not  Divine  institution ;  con- 
tent to  make  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  fifth  century  the  rule 
of  their  bastard  reform.'  In  our 
own  day  we  have  seen  Anglican- 
ism, revived  in  the  purity  of  the 
Andrews  type,  develop  into  a  fla- 
grancy  of  Roman  doctrine  which 
would  have  startled  Laud. 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  sim- 
ple, unsophisticated  men  have  been 
unable  to  lay  a  firm  grasp  upon 
the  difference  between  Anglicanism 
and  Romanism,  or  that  the  practi- 
cal consequences  of  their  inability 
have  been  serious  ?  An  Anglican 
sister  of  mercy,  with  a  little  higher 
elevation,  a  sentiment  of  devotion 
rather  more  subdued  and  ethereal 
than  those  of  her  associates,  becomes 
a  Roman  nun ;  an  Anglican  doctor, 
with  a  keener  intellectual  fire-edge 
and  a  more  massive  and  turbulent 
personality  than  those  of  the  melo- 
dious Keble  and  the  meditative 
Posey,  becomes  a  Roman  Newman. 
Snch  a  faith  can  scarce  be  read  by 
one  who  runs.  Rugged  and  im- 
petuous Cromwell,  much  in  prayer 
and  often  in  tears,  for  whom  the 
clear  shining  of  Gospel  light  was 
the  sole  beauty  of  holiness,  might 


fail  in  appreciating  the  symmetry 
of  its  perfection  ;  and  austere 
Prynnes,  their  ears  twice  sawn  from 
their  heads,  might  be  excused  for 
not  responding  to  its  music  of  the 
spheres.  'It  must  be  confessed,' 
says  Hume,  a  cool,  shrewd,  and  im- 
partial witnoss,  '  that  though  Laud 
deserved  not  the  appellation  of 
Papist,  the  genius  of  his  religion 
was,  though  in  a  less  degree,  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Romish :  the 
same  profound  respect  was  exacted 
to  the  sacerdotal  character,  the 
same  submission  required  to  the 
creeds  and  decrees  of  synods  and 
councils,  the  same  pomp  and  cere- 
mony was  affected  in  worship,  and 
the  same  superstitious  regard  to 
days,  postures,  meats,  and  vestures. 
No   wonder,    therefore,    that  this 

? relate  was,  everywhere  among  the 
'uritans,  regarded  with  horror  as 
the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.' 

In  point  of  fact,  when  we  turn  to 
the  Puritan  side  of  the  question,  we 
find  that  there  was  one  grand  ob- 
struction to  their  acceptance  of 
Laud's  beauty  of  holiness.  That  ob- 
stacle was  compulsion.  Laud  might 
have  a  delicate  hand,  like  that  of  a 
great  artist  striking  the  line  of  a  face 
when  he  drew  theological  distinc- 
tions in  his  chamber  at  Lambeth ; 
but  it  was  a  heavy  hand  he  brought 
down  upon  all  who  did  not  conform 
to  his  regulations  in  public.  His 
idea  was  Anglican  uniformity  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  any  breach  of  this  uniformity 
seems  to  have  produced  in  him  a 
fierce  and  keen  irritation  like  that 
physical  irritation  which  we  might 
fancy  to  be  produced  by  the  sting 
of  a  wasp  in  a  spot  where  one  had 
been  flayed.  He  would  not  tolerate 
even  the  worship  of  foreign  Pro- 
testants resident  m  London :  if  they 
did  not  conform,  he  worried  them 
out  of  England.  The  Anglican 
discipline  and  worship  were  im- 
posed upon  English  regiments  in 
foreign  countries,  and  upon  the 
foreign  factories  of  English  trading 
companies.      Scudamore,  the  Eng- 
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liflh  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
France,  was  ordered  to  withdraw 
himself  from  fellowship  with  the 
Huguenots.  This  desertion  of  their 
struggling  Continental  brethren 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  English 
Puritans.  Large  numbers  of  Eng- 
lishmen took  refuge  in  America; 
but  it  vexed  Laud  to  see  them  thus 
escape  him ;  and  though  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  at  his  instance 
Hampden  and  Cromwell  were  de- 
tained in  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  emigration  of  Puri- 
tans was  checked.  He  even  stretched 
out  his  rod  over  the  colonial  Church- 
es, trying  to  bring  them  too  into 
conformity.  A  few  zealous  Puritans 
founded  an  Association  in  the  last 
year  of  James's  reign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  up  tithes  which  had 
been  seized  by  laymen,  and  apply- 
ing them  to  the  support  of  preachers, 
or,  as  they  were  commonly  called, 
lecturers,  who  agreed  with  Laud 
neither  as  to  doctrine  nor  as  to  cere- 
monial. The  head-quarters  of  the 
Society  were  in  London,  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  then  an  energetic  farmer 
of  Huntingdon,  whose  spiritual  ex- 
perience was  very  comforting  to  his 
friends,  was  one  of  its  ardent  sup- 
porters. 'Building  of  hospitals,9 
wrote  Oliver,  pleading  for  assistance 
to  one  of  the  lecturers, '  provides  for 
men's  bodies :  to  build  material 
temples  is  judged  a  work  of  piety ; 
but  they  that  procure  spiritual  food, 
they  that  build  up  spiritual  temples, 
they  are  the  men  truly  charitable, 
truly  pious. '  The  Association,  both 
on  account  of  the  Puritan  doctrine 
of  its  lecturers  and  the  dependence 
of  the  whole  affair  on  the  laity,  was 
offensive  to  Laud.  The  leaders  were 
brought  into  the  Star  Chamber  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  severe  penalty. 
The  scheme  was  broken  up.  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  to  have 
Laud's  religion  or  none.  It  made 
the  matter  only  the  more  exaspera- 
ting that,  in  the  placidity  of  his 
theological  comprehensiveness,  Laud 
could  speak  of  ceremonies  as  indif- 
ferent.   Was  that  which  was  indif- 


ferent for  him  to  be  wrought  into 
links  of  iron  wherewith  to  bind 
other  men's  consciences  P  Milton's 
ire  against  the  Bishops  reaches  its 
in  tensest  glow  when  he  speaks  of  the 
indifferent  things  out  of  which  they 
framed  their  intolerable  impositions. 
Never  has  a  system  of  perse- 
cution been  put  in  operation  better 
adapted  to  tease  into  fury  a  proud 
and  rugged  nation  than  that  of 
Laud.  To  provoke  to  fury — not 
to  subdue.  It  was  not  that  tremen- 
dous terrorism  by  which  Borne  has 
sometimes  steadied  her  tottering 
throne.  When  the  simple  alternative 
was  prostrate  submission  or  death 
by  fire,  and  there  was  power  in  the 
oppressor  to  enforce  it,  human  na- 
ture gave  way,  the  spirit  of  a  nation 
was  broken,  and  perhaps  the  most 
pernicious  blunder  and  the  most 
heinous  crime  of  which  man  is  ca- 
pable were  consummated.  This 
was  the  case^in  parts  of  Italy  and 
of  Spain.  Laud's  tyranny  produced 
a  universal,  fretting  irritation, 
the  few  instances  of  severe  per- 
sonal punishment  inflicted  upon 
ecclesiastical  delinquents  being  just 
sufficient  to  stimulate  indignation 
to  the  highest  pitch,  not  sufficient 
to  quell  a  brave  and  stubborn  race. 
Such  instances  were  the  mangling 
and  branding  of  Dr.  AlexanderLeigh- 
ton,  father  of  Archbishop  Leighton 
of  Dunblane.  He  was  whipped,  set 
in  the  pillory,  branded  with  red-hot 
iron.  His  nostrils  were  slit,  his 
ears  cut  off,  the  infliction  taking 
place  with  an  interval  of  a  week, 
one  nostril  being  slit  and  one  ear 
cut  off  at  a  time.  He  was  then 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained until  tne '  general  overturn.' 
This  was  in  1630.  In  1637,  Prynne, 
a  lawyer,  Bastwick,  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  Burton,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  were  subjected  to 
similar  mannings.  Prynne's  ears 
had  been  cutoff  once  beforeand  sewn 
on  again  ;  this  time  they  were  grub- 
bed up  by 'the  roots.  The  men  were 
all  heavily  fined  and  sent  to  im- 
prisonment in  remote  castles.    It 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  the  language 
printed  by  these  men  was  studious- 
ly offensive  to  Land,  the  Bishops, 
and  the  Court;  bat  the  injury  which 
their  words  could  have  occasioned 
to  the  Government  was  scarcely 
appreciable  as  weighed  against  the 
influence  of  their  torturings,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  large  and  sympathetic 
crowd* 

It  has  been  said  that  Anglican- 
ism in  its  pure  type  has  no  direct 
or  necessary  affinity  with  Popery. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  via 
media  has  been  always  thronged 
with  proselytes  from  the  Church  of 
England  to  the  Church  of  Borne. 
In  their  main  position,  that  Laudism 
was  calculated  to  bring  in  Popery, 
the  Puritans  were  in  the  right. 
For  one  Romanist  who  has  taken 
refuge  in  Anglicanism,  as  affording 
him  a  comparatively  free  and 
comparatively  purified  Catholi- 
cism, five  hundred  Anglicans  have 
passed  into  the  Church  of  Borne. 
Appearance  rules  the  world ;  and  if 
two  Churches  are  like  each  other 
in  appearance,  it  will  be  their  ap- 
pearance, not  their  hidden  and  in- 
trinsic qualities,  that  will  influence 
men.  The  very  best  trap  you  can 
devise  to  bring  an  escaped  bird 
hack  into  confinement  is  the  cage 
from  which  it  has  flown.  The  new 
freedom  is  agitating,  perplexing; 
there  are  perils  and  difficulties,  not  a 
few,  in  folding  a  livelihood  among 
these  forest  boughs,  tossing  in  the 
wind;  and  the  accustomed  perch, 
the  well-filled  trough  of  seed,  the 
water  sparkling  in  its  glass,  seem 
so  alluring  as  thev  are  placed  full 
in  view.  The  bird  that  will  be  free 
must  cast  no  lingering  look  back- 
ward upon  the  sweets  of  servitude ; 
its  safe  course  is  to  fly  at  once  out 
of  Bight  of  the  cage. 

Common  sense  also,  and  the  stiff 
logic  that  avails  in  practical  life, 
will  insist  that  the  Puritans,  in 
demanding  that  the  severance  be- 
tween England  and  Rome  should 
he  complete,  and  that  the  Church 
of  England    should  frankly   and 


irrevocably  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation,  had 
a  right  to  judge  Rome  bv  what  she 
was  in  the  days  when  Luther  and 
Calvin  rose  against  her,  not  by  an 
ideal  past  to  which  she  had  misera- 
bly given  the  lie.  If  her  past  was  that 
of  united  Christendom  and  St.  Ber- 
nard, her  present  was  that  of  Monk 
Tetzel  and  the  Inquisition.     The 
fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  mas- 
sacre    of  St.  Bartholomew  were 
nearer  to  the  Puritans  in  1630-40, 
than  the  Reign  of  Terror  of  1793 
is  to  us  in  the  present  day ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
political  history  of   England    has 
been  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
century,  and  is  at  this  hour,  power* 
fully  influenced  by  the  results  of 
the  experiment  of  pure  democracy 
made  by  Robespierre  and  his  friends 
in  1793.    It  is  right  and  beautiful 
that  the  spirit  of  the  past,  in  all 
that  was  immortal  in  it,  should  be 
transfused  into  the  present ;  but  it 
is  after  all  the  spirit  of  the  present 
that  ought  to  rule  the  present,  not 
the  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  even  if 
we  grant  that  what  was  noble   in 
mediaeval  Christianity,  its  valour, 
its    reverence,  its    aspiration,    its 
piety,  its   capacities  of  obedience 
and  renunciation,  ought  to    have 
been  carried  over  into  the  Reformed 
Churches,   we  may   still  maintain 
that    Anglicanism    attempted    to 
carry  over  into   the  modern  time 
not  only  the  kernel  but  the  husk 
of  medievalism.    And  it  is  a  law 
which  modern  science,  with  each 
new  advance,  shows  with  new  em- 
phasis to  be  inexorable  and  uni- 
versal, that  Nature  casts  away  her 
husks  and  never   takes  them  up 
again.     All    resuscitated  religion, 
like  all  resuscitated  art,  wants  the 
breath  of  life.     It  is  but  a  pallid 
ghost,  and   must  sooner  or  later 
creep  back  into  the  tomb.    Pro- 
testantism might  or  might  not  do 
as  great  things  for  the  human  race 
as  Medievalism,  but  it  could  do 
them  only  on  its  own  basis.    At 
this  day,  when  we  see  Ultramon- 
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tanism  and  progress  arrayed  in 
mortal  conflict,  we  behold  the  latest 
confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  the 
Puritans  that  the  breach  with  Rome 
ought  to  be  decisive. 

Laud  has  been  justly  called 
Charles's  bad  genius,  and  it  is  when 
we  appreciate  his  influence  over 
Charles  that  we  understand  in  its 
deepest  malignity  the  evil  thing 
which  Laud  represented  for  snob 
men  as  Hampden  and  Vane.  He, 
more  than  any  other  man,  nursed 
Charles  in  that  worship  of  his 
kingly  office  and  himself  which  was 
his  ruin.  In  preaching  before 
Charles  and  his  Parliament  upon 
c  the  pillars  '  of  the  world  spoken 
of  in  the  seventy-fifth  Psalm,  Laud 
proceeds  thus : 

God  doth  not  say  here,  '  I  bear  up  the 
earth'  and  the  'inhabitants'  of  it,  though  He 
doth  that  too,  and  they  cannot  subsist 
without  Him ;  but  as  if  He  had  quite  put 
them  over  to  the  King  and  the  great 
governors  under  him,  He  saith,  *  I  bear  up 
the  pillars,'  and  then  I  look,  and  will  re- 
quire of  them,  that  they  'bear  up'  the  State 
and  the  'people.  '  Let  me  speak  a  little 
boldly,'  saith  Gregory  Nastazen;  'shew 
yourselves  gods  to  your  subjects;'  gods 
and  no  less.  '  Gods' ;  why  then  you  must 
do  God's  work.  And  God*s  work,  ever 
since  the  Creation,  is  to  preserve  and  '  bear 
up'  the  world.  Therefore,  as  God  bears  up 
you,  so  you  must  bear  up  the  earth  and  the 
people.  God  retains  His  own  power  over 
you ;  but  He  hath  given  you  His  own  power 
over  them. 

This,  if  uttered  in  our  day,  might 
well  enough  be  interpreted  into  the 
infinitely  great  in  sound,  and  infi- 
nitely little  in  sense,  of  pulpit 
platitude ;  but  it  meant  more  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  above  all  it 
meant  more  for  Charles.  This  was 
the  kind  of  thing  which  blun- 
dering, stuttering  James,  pleased 
doubtless,  to  have  his  ears 
tickled  with  it,  would  practically 
discern  to  be  moonshine,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  nation  as  the  English. 
But  into  the  sickly  mind  of  Charles, 
prone  to  illusions  and  mysticisms, 
it  came  like  a  delicious,  enervating, 
soul-entrancing  syren-song.  Passive 


in  his  fixed  persuasion,  a  sacred 
duty,  and  his  smile  ennobled 
the  sycophant  almost  into  a  saint. 
The  anointed  and  mystically  en- 
dowed creature  was  of  unspeakable 
value  to  his  people,  was  almost  in- 
capable of  being  criminal  if  his  own 
glory  and  defence  were  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  would  probably  be 
guarded  by  special  interposition  of 
Providence  from  the  fate  which 
might  overtake  ordinary  mortals. 
Such  was  the  web  of  fallacy  and 
fantasy  in  which  poor  Charles  was, 
to  his  destruction,  involved.  Had 
Laud  succeeded  in  conforming  Eng- 
land to  his  ideal  as  completely  as 
he  conformed  Charles,  the  very 
fibre  of  the  national  character  would 
have  mortified;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  English  race,  known  from  the 
days  of  Proissart  as  high  and  proud, 
would  have  become  that  of  the  slave. 
In  all  the  weight  of  meaning  which 
inspired  men  have  thrown  into  the 
term,  an  England  after  Laud's  own 
heart  would  have  been  an  idolatrous 
England.  Putting  phantoms  of  a 
diseased  imagination  for  real  things, 
it  would  have  bowed  down  in  maud- 
lin reverence  before  foolish  or  vi- 
cious kings,  calling  them  sages  and 
saints,  Solomons  and  Hezekiahs. 
Such  a  nation,  mistaking  the  dusky 
air  in  the  charnels  of  superstition 
for  the  pure  light  of  religion,  would 
have  lost  those  erect  and  ruddy 
virtues  which  dwell  with  health  of 
mind  and  body,  and  would  have 
crept  between  heaven  and  earth  in 
basest  thraldom  to  the  priest  and 
the  tyrant. 

Havingbeen  aided  in  his  rise  by  the 
patronage  of  ecclesiastics  and  cour- 
tiers, having  all  his  life  haunted  Uni- 
versities and  Courts,  with  no  gift  of 
familiarity  or  sociability,  Laud's 
whole  nature  was  antipathetic  to 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  while  he 
rested  on  Strafford,  and  hoped  in 
the  King,  and  rejoiced  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission,  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  England  that 
lay  at  his  feet    Strafford  was  more 
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feared  than  he ;  but  Land  was  un- 
questionably   the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  three  Kingdoms.     The 
comprehensiveness  of  his  unpopu- 
larity is  in  one  respect  greatly  to 
his  credit;   for  he  was  resolutely 
honest  in  enforcing    ecclesiastical 
discipline  upon  the  upper  as  well 
as  the  lower  classes.     c  Persons  of 
honour  and    great    quality/    says 
Clarendon,  *  of  the  court  and  of  the 
country,  were  every  day  cited  into 
the  High  Commission  Court,  upon 
the  mine  of  their  incontinence,  or 
other  scandal  in  their  lives,  and 
were    there    prosecuted    to    their 
shame  and  punishment.'      He  was 
a  man  of  a  perfectly  honest  and 
intrepid  spirit-— that  must  be  said 
far  Laud ;  and  it  is  something  to  be 
set  against  the  toothless  obsequious- 
ness of  model  ecclesiasticism  in  our 
time.  But  Laud's  utter  fearlessness, 
tempered  as  it  was  by  no  prudential 
tact  or  masculine  sympathy  with 
his  kind,  was  a  fatal  quality  for  him. 
As  James  had  half-prophesied,  his 
scheme  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity 
was  shattered  upon  the  resistance 
of  the   Scotch.      The  attempt    to 
introduce  the   Laudian  service  in 
Edinburgh  occasioned  a  riot,  and 
the  riot  swelled  into  a  revolution. 

When,  after  fifteen  years  of  tyranny 
and  misgovernment,  the  patience  of 
the  English  people  was  exhausted, 
and  the  Long  Parliament  met,  Laud 
was,  at  the  same  time  with  Strafford, 
placed  under  arrest.  He  said  that 
his  arrest  exceedingly  surprised  him, 
and  this  may  very  well  have  been 
the  fact,  for  he  lived  in  a  vain  show, 
fancying  that  to  take  the  ears  off 
Prynne  was  to  change  the  heart  of 
a  nation,  and  unaware  of  the  mighty 
wrath  that  England  was  nursing 
against  him  in  her  heart.  The 
tables  were  now  turned,  and  Prynne 
became  the  implacable  and  unscru- 
pulous persecutor  and  prosecutor  of 


Laud.  Hated  by  all  Puritans,  he 
was  most  of  all  hated  by  the  Scotch, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  intense  and  unweariable 
enmity  of  Prynne  would  have  pro- 
cured his  death  if  the  Scots,  whom, 
in  1644,  the  English  Commons  were 
anxious  to  propitiate,  had  not  urged 
that  he  should  die.  Mr.  Darwin 
tells  us  that,  in  the  general  conflict 
of  nature,  the  war  between  species 
closely  resembling  each  other  is 
most  severe.  Curious ! — it  was  in 
Laud,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
Covenanting  Scots  who  hunted  him 
to  death  on  the  other,  that  the 
idea  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity  as 
supremely  desirable  was  held  with 
impassioned  fervour.  Laud  sought 
Anglican  uniformity,  the  Scots 
sought  Presbyterian  uniformity, 
throughout  the  three  Kingdoms. 
Neither  idea  could  be  realised ;  and 
the  Scots,  when  they  had  trampled 
on  the  dust  of  Laud,  found  that 
they  had  still  to  reckon  with  Oliver 
Cromwell,  John  Milton,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  for  whom 
imposed  and  enforced  uniformity, 
whether  Anglican  or  Presbyterian, 
was  once  for  all  insufferable.  Laud 
was  beheaded  in  January  1645.  He 
had  defended  himself  with  the 
courage  and  pertinacity  that  had 
always  distinguished  him,  and  he 
died  bravely  and  gently.  It  was 
seemly  that  he  and  Strafford  should 
die.  They  two  made  it  the  object 
of  their  lives  to  seal  up  the  eyes  of 
England  in  the  sleep  of  despot- 
ism, spiritual  and  civil.  Their 
death  was  the  right  conclusion  of  a 
superb  historical  tragedy.  The  task 
was  too  much  for  them ;  but  let  no 
one  think  of  Laud  as  a  peevish 
imbecile.  He  had  all  the  faults, 
and  they  are  grievous,  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order ;  but  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ecclesiastics  England 
has  produced. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTERS  OF  BERNARDO  TASSO. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  ITALIAN  HISTORY. 


IN  the  year  1869  an  autograph 
letter  of  Bernardo  Tasso  was 
found  in  the  Library  of  Mantua,  and 
published  by  the  Marchese  Campori 
with  forty-six  others  of  the  same 
writer,  collected  from  various  quar- 
ters. The  greater  number  were 
transcribed  from  a  manuscript  bear- 
ing date  1600  in  the  College  of  St. 
Carlo  in  Modena,  and  professing  to 
be  an  authentic  copy  of  letters  in 
the  handwriting  of  Tasso.  Thirty- 
seven  of  them  are  entirely  new,  and 
they  occupy  one  volume  in  the  series 
of  Quriorita  Litterarie  recently  issued 
from  the  press  in  Bologna.  The 
favourable  reception  it  met  with 
induced  a  native  of  Mantua,  Signor 
Attilio  Portioli,  to  make  further 
search  in  the  Library  of  that  city. 
'  The  result  appears  in  more  than  200 
letters  written  while  Tasso  was  in 
the  service  of  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  while,  for  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  held  the  office 
of  Podesta  of  Ostiglia.  The  labour 
of  reducing  to  order  original  letters 
of  so  old  a  date,  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  Library  during  the 
Austrian  occupation.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  inconvenient  bulk  of  the 
manuscripts,  they  tore  off  the  outer 
covers ;  destroying  the  addresses  of 
letters  and  pages  of  the  correspon- 
dence itself.  The  letters,  however, 
contain  for  the  most  part  sufficient 
internal  evidence  to  enable  an  intel- 
ligent editor  to  distribute  them  to 
their  proper  destinations. 

For  another  collection  of  letters 
written  from  the  Court  of  France 
in  1553,  when  Tasso  was  soliciting 
Henry  II.  to  form  a  league  with  the 
Turks  for  a  descent  upon  the  King* 
dom  of  Naples,  we  are  indebted  to 
Signor  Panizza.  They  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  Venetians ;  and  being 
discovered  among  the  archives  of 


Venice,  were  published  by  him  at 
Trent  in  1869. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
industry  that  has  thus  recalled  to 
memory  an  almost  forgotten  repu- 
tation, the  author  of  the  once  famous 
Amadigi  will  scarcely  now  excite, 
under  that  title,  the  same  degree  of 
interest  that  has  gathered  round  his 
more  illustrious  son.    Though  high- 
ly esteemed  in  his  own  time  for  his 
poetic  talent  and  elegance  in  prose 
composition,  he  never  attained  the 
laurel  crown  that  was  destined  for 
the    author    of    the    Oerusalemme 
Liberata.      But  the  new  series  of 
letters  elucidates  the  political  and 
social  history  of  an  eventful  period 
in  many  curious  particulars.    There 
have  been  two  earlier  collections  from 
his  pen,  one  published  by  Seghezzi 
in  1733,  and  another  by  Serassi  in 
1 75 1.       They    were    intended    as 
models  of  the  epistolary  style ;  and 
being  prepared  by  the  author  him- 
self for  the  press,  disclose  no  more 
of  his  own  inner  thoughts  and  the 
course  of  public  events  than  the 
writer  thought  fit  to  reveal.  But  the 
recently  discovered  correspondence 
was  prompted  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour,  and  exhibits  without  re- 
serve the  notions  and  habits  of  one 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Court 
intrigues  and  military  expeditions 
of  Italy,  France,  and  the  Empire. 
The  studied  narrative  of  a  contem- 
porary partisan   may  not    always 
represent  transactions  of  his  own 
time  in  the  relative  magnitude  they 
are  afterwards  seen  to  have  borne ; 
but  his  familiar  letters  enable  a  later 
historian  to  place  himself  on  a  level 
with  hiB  subject,  and  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  living  witness  with 
the  judgment  of  a  disinterested  cri- 
tic.    The  letter-writer  admits  us  to 
domestic  scenes,  shows  us  in  his 
own  studio  the  working  of  human 
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passions,  affections,  and  sorrows, 
-which,  however  modified  by  circum- 
stances, make  all  mankind  of  one 
kindred  on  the  earth. 

Bernardo  Tasso  was  a  represen- 
tative man  of  his  age ;  not  behind 
the  best  in  polite  learning  and 
scholarship:  his  moral  character 
was  a  result  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation for  which  Home,  supreme 
in  that  department,  was  alone  re- 
sponsible. He  lived  in  the  midst 
of  political  turmoil  and  intellec- 
tual agitation,  when  the  academi- 
cians were  pretending  to  revive,  to- 
gether with  their  classic  literature, 
the  morals  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
ancients,  and  exciting  the  suspicion 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
whose  attention  was  soon  more 
deeply  absorbed  by  actual  revolu- 
tions in  religion.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  joined  any  of  those  societies, 
but  it  is  significant  of  the  semi- 
pagan  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance 
period  that  in  his  letters  of  condo- 
lence or  advice  the  usual  reference 
to  the  Scriptures  is  superseded  by 
quotations  from  Cicero  and  Ari- 
stotle. At  one  time  we  find  him 
discoursing  of  poetry  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  inditing  refined  moral 
sentiments ;  while  in  the  same  page 
he  counsels  his  patron  that  in  poli- 
tics he  may  dispense  with  the  usual 
laws  of  honour,  and  proposes  to  put 
out  of  their  misery  prisoners  who 
cannot  pay  for  their  keep.  He  ex- 
cuses delays  in  the  Chancery  on  the 
singular  plea  that  few  clerks  are 
allowed  him,  and  among  them 
scarcely  one  who  can  write ;  and 
recommends  to  the  Duke  a  servant 
who  has  made  him  an  excellent  oil 
and  most  divine  aqua  vit®  as  spe- 
cimens of  his  skill  in  the  occult 
science,  and  who  promises  out  of 
secret  virtues  in  sulphur  and  salt  to 
extract  for  his  Excellency  a  large 
revenue.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  was  concerned  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  ciiniinal  courts:  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
infliction   of    torture  are  frequent 


topics  of  his  correspondence  with 
head-quarters.  If  some  sentiments 
of  humanity  occasionally  appear  to 
do  him  credit,  the  whole  judiciary 
system  presents  a  revolting  picture, 
and  his  own  share  in  it  shows  him 
to  be  no  better  than  his  contem- 
poraries. Not  in  Mantua  alone,  but 
everywhere,  men  of  an  average 
quality  of  humanity  and  civilisation 
engaged  in  the  deliberate  infliction 
of  cruelty,  and  speak  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  common  necessity.  Not 
criminals  only,  but  witnesses  were 
tortured  with  no  more  hesitation 
than  they  are  now  cross-examined 
in  our  courts;  and  Tasso,  a  man  of 
refined  taste,  moral  sentiments,  and 
religious  profession,  goes  with  good 
appetite  from  the  torture  chamber 
to  his  breakfast,  leaving  a  mangled 
victim  to  recover  meantime  sufficient 
strength  to  undergo  fresh  agony. 
Men  were  used,  it  is  true,  to  this 
treatment,  and  expected  no  other ; 
the  coarse  materials  the  judges  had 
to  deal  with  would  have  resisted 
milder  measures,  and  witnesses  had 
generally  prevaricated  before  they 
were  warned  by  the  rack  to  keep  at 
least  to  a  consistent  story.  There  is 
not  always  this  excuse.  A  young 
woman  falls  into  his  hands  who 
persists  in  denying  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter  under  investigation;  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  she  was 
tortured ;  *  at  last  the  captain  turned 
the  wheel  to  one  half  the  rope,  and 
threatened  to  stretch  her  to  the  last 
turn,  but  she  held  out  without  a  tear 
or  a  cry :  quite  a  miracle  in  a  young 
girl.'  Neither  law  nor  justice  im- 
posed any  restraint  upon  these  pro- 
ceedings; orders  were  sometimes 
issued  to  torture  juris  ordine  non 
servato.  After  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment,  an  unhappy  man, 
after  seeing  two  brothers  hanged, 
and  enduring  the  rack,  is  found  to 
be  innocent.  Tasso  begs  to  know 
if  he  is  to  show  him  any  mercy ;  he 
is  detained  on  a  fresh  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  and  as  seven  turns  of 
the  wheel  have  failed  to  extort  the 
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prescribed  fine,  inasmuch  as  the 
wretch  does  not  possess  a  quattrino, 
it  will  be  better  either  to  let  him 
go,  or  to  put  an  end  to  him  at  once. 
These  blood- scented  letters  conclude 
with  elegantly  turned  phrases,  com- 
mending himself  to  the  love  of  his 
most  excellent  prince.  In  the  midst 
of  these  atrocities,  a  grotesque  re- 
gard was  assumed  for  the  purity  of 
public  morals.  In  Ferrara  a  bocca 
di  leone  had  been  opened  to  receive 
anonymous  accusations  against  blas- 
phemers of  the  Virgin  and  Saints. 
Men  were  arrested  in  the  street  for 
being  in  loose  company,  or  using 
bad  language  ;  as  time  goes  on,  the 
savage  element  grows  in  the  old 
man ;  he  turns  in  his  sbirri  into  the 
prisons  to  worry  his  victims,  like 
terriers  in  a  pit  of  rats,  and  keeps  a 
register  for  his  employer  of  wounds, 
agonies,  and  death. 

Justice  was  sometimes  done,  but 
it  was  of  a  rough  kind,  and  adminis- 
tered on  a  principle  of  retaliation 
to  inspire  terror  rather  than  to  make 
the  law  respected.  Even  in  female 
hands  there  was  seldom  any  error 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  Under  the 
government  of  Isabella,  Duchess  of 
Milan,  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
family  of  Caraccioli  had  imprisoned 
one  of  his  dependants  on  a  false 
charge,  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
his  daughter.  Cited  before  Isabella, 
he  was  compelled  to  settle  a  hand- 
some dowry  on  the  girl ;  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  solemnly  per- 
formed, and  the  young  bridegroom 
immediately  beheaded.  The  real 
incidents  of  Italian  life  have  filled 
the  world  with  materials  for  tragic 
story. 

When  such  was  the  administra- 
tion of  penal  jurisdiction,  we  may 
imagine  what  the  state  of  the  pri- 
sons must  have  been,  and  the  con- 
dition of  those  in  custody.  There 
was  no  regular  provision  for  their 
maintenance,  no  distinction  of  cri- 
minals; those  who  survived  the 
pangs  of  starvation  and  obtained 
release,  came  out  often  with  shat- 


tered intellect.  'The  prisons  are 
quite  full/  wrote  Tas9o  to  the  Duke 
in  1564;  'and  the  inmates  so  poor 
that  they  are  dying  of  hunger.'  He 
has  some  feeling  left  for  himself,  and 
complains  of  the  time  occupied  in 
these  '  examinations ;'  it  would  be 
better,  he  suggests,  to  hang  some 
of  them  out  of  the  way,  to  shorten 
his  trouble  and  their  misery. 

In  earlier  days,  before  opportunity 
had  brought  to  light  what  may  be 
lurking  in  human  nature  beneath 
the  benignant  aspect  of  scholar, 
courtier,  or  divine,  he  leads  us  into 
more  pleasant  scenes  among  the 
courts  of  Italian  cities,  where  the 
waning  glories  of  chivalry  yet  lin- 
gered to  impress  its  character  on 
the  poetry  and  manners  of  the  age. 
Bayard  was  still  living,  an  example 
of  that  gallantry  in  the  field  and 
courtesy  in  the  hall  which  consti- 
tute the  perfection  of  knighthood. 
In  such  schools  the  younger  Tasso 
was  bred ;  of  such  materials  the 
poetic  genius  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  composed.  Inured  by  his  ad- 
ventures to  violence  and  bloodshed, 
Bernardo  chose  the  theme  of  his 
epic  poem  among  the  Paladins 
of  ancient  romance,  and  deals  in 
giants,  enchanted  swords,  prodigi- 
ous wounds,  and  miraculous  cures. 
Torquato,  while  he  painted  con  amtore 
Amazonian  heroines  and  Christian 
knights,  softened  the  alarum  of  the 
camp  with  strains  of  love. 

They  might  have  found  in  events 
of  their  own  time  more  sublime 
subjects  for  the  muse.  When  the 
quarrels  of  rival  princes  have  ceased 
to  interest,  and  names  of  conspirators 
are  forgotten,  there  will  remain 
upon  the  stage  of  that  century  noble 
figures  of  men  and  women,  who  in 
their  love  of  truth  and  resistance  to 
spiritual  despotism  fought  a  harder 
fight  and  won  a  more  enduring 
freedom  than  seditious  demagogues 
in  cities,  or  hare-brained  warriors 
on  the  battle-field.  So  inevitably 
does  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
cross  the  path  and  mix  in  the  affairs 
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of  every  eminent  man  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  into  our  compu- 
tation of  causes,  even  in  that  country 
where  the  unscrupulous  measures 
resorted  to  were  successful  in  crash- 
ing its  influence  and  almost  obli- 
terating its  traces. 

It  is  remarkable  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  correspondence 
there  is  no  direct  allusion  to  the 
revolution  in  religious  thought  and 
creed  then  agitating  Italy ;  though 
the  writer  was  for  a  time  in  the  very 
focus  of  it  at  Ferrara,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  disturbances  in  Naples 
on  the  attempt  of  the  Viceroy  to 
introduce  the  Inquisition  there, 
were  the  indirect  occasion  of  his 
own  subsequent  misfortunes.  Tasso 
is  not  singular  in  this  reticence. 
Contemporary  historians  scarcely 
notice  the  Reformation  except  by  a 
contemptuous  mention  of  heretics, 
or  apologies  for  inserting  the  names 
of  their  eminent  men  among  the 
notables  of  the  age.  They  seem  to 
have  had  little  apprehension  of  the 
great  matter  destined  to  be  kindled 
by  those  autos  dafe  that  were  filling 
their  market-places  with  the  savour 
of  human  flesh.  In  Ferrara  the  news 
of  the  massacre  of  60,000  Hugue- 
nots on  the  Day  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  received  with  delight.  A  jubilee 
was  held  to  celebrate  it,  though,  as 
the  Ferrarese  chronicler  relates,  'the 
people  were  imposed  upon  by  the 
pretext  that  it  was  on  account  of 
the  birth  of  a  prince.'  Of  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  Reformation 
less  was  known  in  Italy  than  in  any 
other  country  of  its  growth.  Rome 
discouraged  all  discussion  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  prohibited  the 
circulation,  since  she  could  no  longer 
suppress  the  issue,  of  printed  docu- 
ments that  published  to  the  world 
her  cruelties  and  the  constancy  of 
her  .victims.  The  Italian  States 
were  not,  as  in  Germany,  arrayed 
against  each  other  by  religious  ani- 
mosity ;  there  were  no  rival  courts 
whose  interests  might  be  served  by 


sheltering  opponents  of  the  spiritual 
power.  It  was  therefore  not  con- 
venient for  one  seeking  the  patron- 
age of  Catholic  princes  to  meddle 
with  such  matters,  nor  would  a  man 
like  Tasso  see  anything  worthy  of 
special  notice  in  the  measures 
adopted  for  enforcing  unanimity  by 
the  cord  and  fire. 

Being  left  an  orphan  in  infancy, 
Bernardo  had  been  placed  under 
the  protection  of  an  uncle,  Bishop 
of  Recanati.  From  early  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  letters,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  tranquillity  till 
the  assassination  of  the  Bishop  in 
1520  obliged  him,  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  to  seek  some  employ- 
ment. He  removed  to  Padua,  where, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Vene- 
tian Bembo,  he  perfected  himself 
in  scholarship,  natural  science,  and 
particularly  in  the  Tuscan  dialect, 
which  at  that  time,  when  the  classic 
rage  was  beginning  to  abate,  was 
cultivated  and  adorned  by  the  best 
writers  of  the  age. 

The  courts  of  princes  were  then 
frequented  by  candidates  for  pre- 
ferment, as  in  later  times  scholars 
from  our  universities  would  hang 
about  coffee-houses  and  booksellers' 
shops.  To  be  attached  as  scribe  to 
an  embassy,  or  as  secretary  in  the 
cabinet  of  a  prince,  was  the  reward 
of  talents  which  discovered  them- 
selves in  a  happy  address  or  dedi- 
catory eulogium.  Tasso  was  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  service  with 
Count  Guido  Rangone,  with  whose 
family  he  contracted  a  friendship 
that  descended  to  his  son  Torquato, 
and  conferred  lasting  benefits  on 
himself.  It  was  requisite,  of  course, 
that  a  young  poet  should  be  in 
love.  Bernardo  was  already  a 
sonnetteer ;  and  accordingly  he 
bestowed  his  heart,  poetically  or 
in  earnest,  upon  Ginevra  Malatesta, 
whose  beauty  and  virtues  were 
deemed  worthy  of  immortality  in 
the  verse  of  Ariosto.  His  devotion, 
it  seems,  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, at  least  it  led  to  no  result, 
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except  many  a  sonnet  to  bis  lady's 
eyebrow ;  and,  when  bis  aspira- 
tions were  cut  short  by  her  accept- 
ance of  a  rival  suitor,  another 
stanza  commemorated,  and  per- 
haps consoled,  his  grief: 

La  Malatesta,  mm  dolce  nemica, 
Nel  cui  onesto  fuoco  arsi  molt*  anni, 
Che  troppo,  ahi  lasso  me,  bella  e  pudica 
Cdgion  mi  fu  di  cosi  lunghi  affanni,  &c 

Soon,  however,  he  was  roused  from 
fancy's  dreams  to  active  work,  and 
despatched  by  his  patron  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Clement  VII.  He  arrived 
at  Borne  in  a  time  of  trouble,  when 
the  city  had  been  sacked  by  the 
troops  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Pope 
was  a  prisoner  in  St.  Angelo.  He 
acquitted  himself  so  well  that 
Clement  retained  him  for  an  em- 
bassy on  his  own  account  to  Lannoy, 
the  "Emperor's  viceroy  in  Naples. 
With  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life 
from  the  mutinous  soldiery  who  in- 
fested every  road,  he  executed  his 
commission  ;  and  soon  after  we  find 
him  in  Paris  soliciting  the  aid  of 
Francis  for  the  Papal  League,  and 
engaged  on  behalf  of  Bangone  in 
the  marriage  contract  then  nego- 
tiating between  Ercole,  Prince  of 
Este,  and  Benee,  cousin  of  the 
King.  This  alliance  was  the  stipu- 
lated price  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's 
adherence  to  the  treaty  on  foot 
between  the  principal  European 
States  for  the  liberation  and  rein- 
statement of  the  Pope.  During 
his  stay  in  Paris  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  Princess  Benee,  and 
was  accepted  as  her  private  secre- 
tary. 

Here  was  a  position  which  seemed 
to  offer  all  that  a  man  of  taste  and 
letters  could  desire.  The  Duchy  of 
Ferrara  was  among  the  foremost 
of  Italian  States  in  reputation  for 
learning,  as  well  as  military  power. 
Tasso  had  occasion  frequently  to 
visit  it  after  his  official  connection 
had  ceased,  and  regretted  his  early 
exit  into  troubled  scenes  from  a 
court  so  full  of  attractions.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrival  there  in  the 


train  of  Benee  in  1528,  Alfonso, 
father  of  the  bridegroom,  was  still 
upon  the  throne  which  he  had 
shared  with  the  notorious  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  of  whose  alleged  infamy 
the  chronicles  of  Ferrara  not  only 
contain  no  record,  but  on  occasion 
of  her  marriage  with  Alfonso  de- 
scribe her  as  'donna  bellissima, 
gentile,  ed  ornata  d'  ogni  virtu,'  and 
continue  to  speak  of  her  with  re- 
spect after  her  decease  had  removed 
all  temptation  to  flattery.  In  early 
life  Alfonso  had  passed  some  time 
in  France,  and  wore  the  Order  of 
St.  Michel,  whose  members  were 
pledged  to  mutual  defence.  Hence, 
in  the  quarrels  between  the  Popes 
and  the  rival  Sovereigns  of  France 
and  Spain,  he  adhered  to  the  French 
side;  Ferrara  was  in  consequence 
exposed  to  continual  alarms  from 
the  troops  of  Giulio  IL  and  other 
supporters  of  the  imperial  interests 
in  Italy.  The  city  was  watched 
like  a  mousetrap  by  an  expectant 
cat;  ambuscades  were  laid,  and 
assassins  employed  to  get  rid  of  an 
enemy  who  defied  them  from  within 
his  stronghold.  The  sagacity  of 
Alfonso  had  foreseen  the  changes 
that  the  use  of  artillery  must  in- 
troduce in  military  tactics,  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
that  'pestilent  invention.'  The 
first  hollow  explosive  shells  were 
constructed  in  his  arsenal :  *  il  gran 
diavolo,'  a  huge  cannon  of  his  con- 
trivance, did  great  execution  when 
it  happened  to  carry  true ;  and  he 
even  anticipated  the  mitrailleuse 
by  a  machine  discharging  a  volley 
of  balls  under  hydraulic  pressure. 
By  these  means  he  was  able  to  sweep 
the  enemy  from  his  walls;  and 
when  Venetian  galleys  sailed  up 
the  river  to  annoy  Ferrara,  his  guns, 
under  the  management  of  Cardinal 
Ippolito,  annihilated  the  hostile 
fleet. 

Into  these  warlike  precincts  Tasso 
and  the  bride  from  the  gay  Court  of 
Francis  were  now  introduced.  The 
appearance    of    Ferrara,    however 
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an 


,uo  toa  poet's  view,  w.ould 

.c  attraction  for  a  man  of 

_>ioomy    mounds  bristling 

.'.on  seemed  more  in  ac- 

with  a  prison  than  with 

<f  cavalcade  that  in  Eastern 

.  ith    canopies    and    silken 

?  issued  from  the  city  gates 

'no  home  their  prince  ;  or  at 

*-'ies  greeted  the  visit  of  a 

Pope,  or    celebrated    the 

-nd  marriages  of  the  house 

Within  its  ramparts,  how- 

,!»f*re  was  much  to  cheer  his 

Scholars  of  renown   fre- 

•nl  the  University ;  there  were 

m-s  from  England  in  sufficient 

»ts  to  form  a  distinct  nation. 

*  ■»  d'  Este  was  celebrated  for 
viil  in  Oreek  and  Latin  verse; 

*  ui-u's  theatre  excelled  in  splendid 

tuts,  in  which  the  natural  river 
mtroduced  upon    the    stage, 
Artificial  islands  adorned  with 
.aid  flowers.  There  Savonarola 
uorn   and  studied;   Giovanni 
Guarino,  and  other  eminent 
•  oaors    occupied    in    turn    the 
•.-mic  chair ;  and  there,  through 
uunificence  of  the  Dnke,Ariosto 
•rovided  himself  with  a  house 
gardens.      Characters  famous 
c  theological  and  literary  world 
rising  upon   the    scene,  en- 
iged  by  Ren6eand  her  husband, 
he  bigotry  of  Borne  turned  that 
am  into  a  den  of  persecution, 
•■most  among  them  appears  a 
:ng  girl,   Olimpia  Morata,    re- 
vned  at  a  later  period  for  her 
tues,  as  for  her  brief  and  adven- 
rous  career.     At  the  age  of  four- 
en  she  wrote  letters  in  polished 
reek,  and  declaimed  publicly  in 
.atin.     Her  father  was  tutor  to  the 
■lucal  princes,    and  imparted    his 
iessons  with  such  success  that  Greek 
tos  as  familiar  to  them  as  their 
native    tongue.      Such    proficients 
vere  they  in  classic  lore,  that  when 
tbe  eldest  daughter  of  Renee  was  no 
more  than  ten  years  old,  she  and 
her  brothers  performed  a  play  of 
Terence  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
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and  the  whole  Court, '  to  the  extreme 
satisfaction  of  his  Holiness.1  Pre- 
cocious little  pedants  they  must 
have  been  as  they  strutted  upon  the 
stage,  or  when  with  Prince  Louis, 
five  years  of  age,  at  their  head,  with 
sixty  of  his  juvenile  companions,  in 
black  damask  trimmed  with  silver, 
and  velvet  shoes,  they  received  the 
Pope  upon  the  bridge,  and  presented 
him  with  the  keys. 

In  the  comparative  repose  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able how  in  such  turbulent  periods, 
and  so  insecure  as  to  property  and 
life,  arts  and  learning  could  revive 
and  attain  such  excellence.  When 
incessant  wars  were  decimating  the 
population,  when  new  and  loathsome 
diseases,  arising  from  the  number  of 
unburied  dead,  or,  as  it  was  believed, 
from  the  vivandieres  selling  dis- 
guised human  flesh  to  famishing 
troops,  filled  men's  minds  with  dis- 
gust and  fear ;  when  the  ordinary 
plague  was  periodically  sweeping 
away  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  the 
internal  economy  was  so  viciously 
organised,  even  in  the  model  state 
of  Ferrara,  that  a  failure  in  the 
harvest  or  a  rise  in  the  floods  threw 
ten  thousand  starving  peasants  upon 
the  charity  of  the  citizens  ;  when 
life  was  thus  agitated  and  pre- 
carious, it  is  a  wonder  that  there 
should  have  been  any  leisure  or  in- 
clination to  apply  the  mind  to  any- 
thing but  the  present  calamities. 
Probably  the  robuster  organisms 
alone  survived,  while  the  weak  were 
crushed.  Life  under  such  circum- 
stances admitted  of  no  emasculating 
sentimentalism.  The  mental  facul- 
ties were  stimulated  by  a  vital 
energy,  which  invigorated  also  the 
physical  frame,  and  prepared  both 
for  effective  service.  If  coarseness 
sometimes  defiles  the  humour  of  a 
satirist,  or  a  novelist  revels  in  im- 
moral scenes,  the  vice  is  undisguised 
and  known  by  its  proper  name. 
The  heroes  whose  epithalamf 
Tasso  sings  are  as  passionate  r 
as    invincible    in    the    field 
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Aretino  himself  would  have  blushed 
at  the  sensuality  and  selfishness 
that  are  served  up  in  the  '  kitchen 
literature '  of  our  modern  novels  to 
gratify  effeminate  appetites.  Hard 
blows  given  and  taken  in  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  tried  the  mettle  of  the 
soldier ;  nor  would  the  civilian  have 
made  much  way  in  the  world  who 
could  not  hold  his  own  with  dagger 
or  staff  when  occasion  served.  The 
bold  encounter  of  combatants  in  the 
field  differs  not  more  from  the  intri- 
cate manoeuvres  of  modern  strategy 
than  the  honest  love  which  sought 
to  win  fair  lady's  favour  by  personal 
prowess,  from  the  (  sensuous  cater- 
wauling '  which  forms  the  staple  of 
modern  amatory  verse.  Tasso,  a 
man  devoted  to  diplomacy  and  the 
muse,  had  already  risked  his  life, 
and  was  soon  to  be  exposed  to  more 
harassing  perils. 

The  arrival  of  Renee  at  the  Court 
of  Ferrara  produced  a  revolution  in 
its  intellectual  society.     It  was  not 
alone  her  wonderful  attainments  in 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  but 
her  affection  for  the  new  opinions 
in  theology,  that  gave  a  turn  to  its 
pursuits:  to  these  and  to  the  en- 
couragement she  gave  to  enlightened 
men  who  gathered  round  her,  must 
be   ascribed     the    renown    which 
rendered  Ferrara  notorious  as  an 
asylum  for  free-thinkers ;  and    at 
length  drew  upon  herself  persecu- 
tions which  destroyed  her  domestic 
happiness,   and   finally    drove  her 
back  into  France.     Had  there  been 
no  such  dangerous  element,  Tasso 
might  have  accommodated  himself 
happily  in  a  society  so  distinguished, 
and  in  the  intimacy  of  a  princess  so 
amiable  and  accomplished.     It  was 
not  the  character  of  Ren£e  to  dis- 
semble her  sentiments;  and  as  we 
find  Clement  Marot  installed  soon 
after  in  Tasso's  place,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  Reformed  opinions 
were  not  disguised  at  Court,  and 
that  he  found  them  irreconcileable 
with  his  own.  For  a  crisis  had  now 
been  reached  when  it  became  neces- 


sary .to  take  one  or  the  other  side. 
At  first,  upon  the  revival  of  the  old 
philosophy  in  the  Academies  of 
Italy,  the  more  abstruse  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Schools  were  found 
to  accord  in  so  many  points  with 
Platonic  ideas,  that  enthusiasts  in. 
the  cause  of  learning  saw  no  reason 
to  break  with  the  established  order 
of  things.  They  could  acquiesce  in 
the'  dogmas  of  the  Church,  while 
bestowing  their  affections  upon  the 
classic  rationalism  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Borne.  Only  by  degrees  was 
it  discovered  how  incompatible  with 
emancipation  of  .thought  and  con- 
science was  the  Papal  system. 
Under  its  monopoly  the  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity  had  almost 
ceased  to  breathe ;  and  now  the  in- 
stincts of  the  natural  man,  awakened 

#  by  voices  of  the  past,  was  crav- 
ing for  something,  it  scarcely  knew 
what,  and  seemed  for  the  moment 
to  have  found  it  in  sympathy  of 
thought  and  morals  with  the  pre- 
Christian  genius  of  the  old  pagan 
writers.  Tasso  profited  by  the  error 
so  far  as  to  become  well  versed  in 
scholarship.      Fortunately  he  was 
too  late  to  be  led  away  by  the  classic 
rage  that  had  turned  the  heads  of 
the  preceding  generation.      At  tho 
same  time  religion  was  balancing 
itself  on  a  new  centre ;  and  with 
more  earnest  heart,  though  not  al- 
ways with  attractive  face,  was  re- 
turning from  foreign  lands  to  occupy 
the  old  ground.     Doctrines  of  the 
Reformers  found  their  way  anony- 
mously and   unsuspected,  even  in 
Rome    itself,     into     the     highest 
quarters,  and  were  received  with 
approbation  till  the  revelation  of 
their  heretical  authorship  filled  the 
deluded  ecclesiastics  with  dismay. 
At  Ferrara  it  must  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary,  though, 
as  it  appears,  without  winning  his 
attachment.     Prudential  considera- 
tion perhaps  intervened ;  for  it  now 
dawned  upon  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  that  a  reform  of 

morals  and  a  rational  creed  must 
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relax  iheir  arbitrary  power  and  de- 
range their  revenues.  A  letter  of 
the  Mantuan  collection,  written 
during  a  subsequent  mission,  of 
Tasso  at  Rome,  describes  the  con- 
sternation  of  the  city  at  a  resolution 
of  the  Pope  to  enforce  a  recent  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  to 
send  all  beneficed  ecclesiastics  into 
residence.  '  The  whole  Court  is  in 
despair  :  two-thirds  will  have  to  go, 
and  with  them  of  course  will  depart 
the  greater  number  of  merchants  and 
artificers,  e  delle  putane.'  With  the 
Reformers  themselves,  no  measures 
were  to  be  any  longer  observed; 
those  who  had  been  betrayed  into 
lending  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  were  eager  to  revenge  on 
them  the  brief  audience  they  had 
yielded  in  unguarded  simplicity  to 
the  call  of  reason  and  manliness. 
From  the  shores  of  Spain,  Inquisi- 
tors, from  whose  bloody  tracks  the 
Italian  soil  had  hitherto  been  free,  be- 
gan to  scent  the  prey.  Even  in  Fer- 
rara  Papal  spies  infested  the  society 
of  the  learned  and  the  Court,  in  order 
to  denounce  victims  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. No  wonder  if  Bernardo,  sen- 
sitive to  the  coming  storm,  chose  a 
timely  retreat,  and  preferred  a  less 
ambitious  employment  at  Venice, 
superintending  the  publication  of 
his  rhymes,  to  the  dangerous  ingre- 
dients mingled  among  the  fascina- 
tions of  Ferrara. 

In  the  year  1534  the  Prince  of 
Salerno  comes  upon  the  scene. 
Tasso  entered  his  service  as  Secre- 
tary, and  for  many  years  was  in  at- 
tendance upon  him  wherever  the 
concerns  of  the  Emperor  required 
the  presence  of  the  Prince. 

Among  other  celebrities  intro- 
duced to  our  notice,  the  unfortunate 
Philippo  Strozzi  experienced  the 
ill-luck  that  attended  most  of  Tasso's 
negotiations.  The  temporary  suc- 
cess of  the  Florentine  conspirators 
after  the  murder  of  Alessandro  di 
Medici,  had  ended  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  Cosmo,  and  the  imprisonment  of 


Strozzi.  To  Tasso  was  intrusted, 
by  the  exiled  family,  and  by  his 
patron,  Sanseverino,  the  office  of 
interceding  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Emperor  in  Spain,  on  whose 
fiat  the  life  of  the  captive  depended. 
Tasso  was  sanguine ;  the  sons  com- 
plained that  the  sum  extorted  from 
their  father  by  the  fear  of  death 
was  excessive  :  '  sessanta  mila ;  half 
for  his  Majesty  ;'  but  revenge 
proved  stronger  than  avarice ;  the 
mission  failed;  and  Charles  estab- 
lished his  influence  in  Florence,  and 
his  alliance  with  Cosmo,  in  the  blood 
of  Strozzi. 

Better  success  attended  an  enter- 
prise on  his  own  account,  resulting 
in  his  marriage  with  Porzia  dei 
Rossi,  the  date  of  which  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  year  1536,  by  the 
signature  of  his  first-born,  Cornelia, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  extant  in 
a  register  at  Sorrento.  Fortune 
now  shone  on  him  with  her  fare- 
well beams,  glowing  with  brighter 
colours  as  they  were  about  to  set  for 
ever.  He  enjoyed  a  domestic  hap- 
piBesaandpiisieritjrsuchasintfc 
revolution  of  human  affairs  prog- 
nosticated a  reverse.  In  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Prince,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  wife,  and  fortune 
sufficient,  there  seemed  nothing  for 
him  to  desire  but  more  leisure  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  literary  tastes. 
Even  this  was  conceded  by  the 
favour  of  his  patron  :  he  retired  to 
Sorrento,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  a  poem  already  in 
hand  upon  the  popular  subject  of 
knight  errantry.  Cervantes  had 
not  yet  made  that  class  of  fiction 
for  ever  ridiculous;  and  the  poet 
designed,  by  means  of  fabulous 
heroes  of  an  old  romance  that  still 
held  its  ground  in  Britain,  Spain, 
and  France,  to  introduce  compli- 
ments to  living  potentates  who  had 
befriended  him,  or  who  might  here- 
after advance  his  fortunes. 

In  such  turbulent  times  repose 
could  not  last  long.  War  broke  out 
between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 
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and  called  Sanseverino  to  the  field. 
Tasso  was  present  on  the  fatal  day 
of  Ceresole,  when  the  gallantry  of 
the  Prince  of  Salerno  saved  the 
Emperor's  army  from  total  rain. 

In  the  contests  between  France 
and  Spain  for  supremacy  in  Italy, 
the  honse  of  Sanseverino  adhered 
to  the  Imperial  interest.  They  are 
fonnd  in  the  Spanish  ranks  on  that 
memorable  day  when  Gonsalvo 
challenged  Nemours  to  combat  with 
twelve  chosen  champions  on  either 
side,  when  so  complete  a  victory 
was  gained  by  the  arms  of  Italy 
that  only  one  Frenchman  remained 
alive  in  the  lists.  Of  the  memory  of 
that  glorious  day  Massimo  Azeglio 
availed  himself,  when,  in  1866,  he 
endeavoured  in  his  romance  of  his- 
tory, Fieramosca,  to  rouse  again  a 
spirit  of  independence  in  his  coun- 
trymen. In  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  a  question  only  of  one  despotic 
master  in  preference  to  another. 
Ferdinand  re-established  his  au- 
thority in  Naples ;  and  now,  by 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Joanna, 
Charles  V.  claimed  the  sovereignty. 

The  Prince  of  Salerno  was  prov- 
ing himself  a  loyal  subject,  and 
carried  his  Secretary  with  him  on 
active  service  in  Africa  and  Flanders. 
But  jealousy  inevitably  arose  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  a  subject  so 
powerful  and  popular.  The  tyranny 
of  the  Governor  of  Naples,  Piedro 
<li  Toledo,  and  his  bigotry,  brought 
him  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
Prince ;  and  when  the  city  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  on  his  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  the  Inquisition, 
Sanseverino  was  chosen  to  plead 
their  cause  before  the  Emperor. 
Perhaps  some  leaven  imbibed  dur- 
ing his  intimacy  with  Ren6e  was 
working  in  the  Secretary's  mind  to 
induce  him  to  urge  his  master  to 
undertake  a  perilous  suit  on  behalf 
of  men  who  were  known  to  be  in 
communication  with  German  here- 
tics. Nor  was  the  Prince  himself 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  favouring 
the  Reformers.    A  charge  of  heresy 


was  preferred  in  those  days  with  as 
little  scruple  as  that  of  Atheism  in 
our  own.  He  found  reason  to  quit 
the  Court  in  haste,  and  soon  after 
transferred  his  allegiance  from  the 
Emperor  to  the  King  of  France. 
He  was  at  once  proclaimed  a  rebel ; 
all  his  possessions  confiscated ;  and 
Tasso,  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  patron,  found  himself  involved 
in  the  same  sentence — banished 
from  Naples,  and  separated  from 
his  wife,  whom  he  was  never  per- 
mitted to  see  again. 

The  rapidly  shifting  scene  now 
carries  us  back  to  the  Court  of 
France,  where  the  newly  contracted 
alliance  of  the  Prince  required  a 
resident  to  watch  his  interests. 
From  the  letters  recently  recovered 
from  Venice,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum presented  by  Tasso  to  the 
King,  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
these  negotiations.  His  mission 
was  to  induce  Henry  to  make  a 
descent  on  Naples,  in  the  success  of 
which  they  hoped  to  repair  their 
losses.  A  league  was  formed  with 
the  Sultan  for  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  coast,  aided  by  the  discon- 
tented subjects  of  the  Viceroy ;  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  recovered  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  and  Sanseverino 
to  be  appointed  Governor.  The 
Turkish  fleet  accordingly,  under 
command  of  Dragut,  sailed  for  the 
Bay,  and  cruising  up  and  down 
watched  the  Genoese  galleys  that 
were  lying  under  shelter  of  Posi- 
lippo,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
French.  It  was  a  dreary  amuse- 
ment for  the  inhabitants  who  flocked 
to  the  heights  of  Posilippo  and  St. 
Elmo  to  observe  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross ;  the  vic- 
tory of  either  importing  certain 
pillage  to  themselves.  At  the  end 
of  July  the  Turks  captured  the  van- 
guard of  Doria's  fleet  with  3,000 
troops  on  board  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Spanish  garrison ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  August,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  parties,  they  suddenly 
disappeared,     tfo  sooner  had  they 
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departed  than  Sanseverino  arrived 
from  Marseilles,  and  pursuing  Dra- 
gut,  overtook  him  in  full  retreat  for 
Constantinople.  Treachery  had 
been  at  work ;  a  messenger  of  the 
Prince  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  on  his  way 
through  Borne;  and  getting  on  board 
the  fleet,  used  his  credentials  from 
the  French  King  to  announce  his 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  Fail- 
ing to  persuade  Dragut  to  re- 
sume the  attack,  the  Prince  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Court  of  Soliman, 
in  the  hope  of  fresh  succour  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Ambassador  now  passed  his 
time  at  the  French  Court  in  alter- 
nations of  hope  and  despair.  It  was 
a  complicated  game ;  none  of  the 
competitors  cared  anything  for  the 
Prince,  except  as  he  might  serve 
their  interest.  Not  only  the  King 
and  his  Council,  but  the  ladies  of 
the  Court,  the  Queen  and  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  must  be  propitiated.  He 
found  himself  deceived  by  the  fair 
words  of  a  people  ( too  polite  to  say 
no,  and  whose  disposition  is  such  that 
no  sooner  have  they  thought  of  a  de- 
sign, than  they  proclaim  it  as  if  it 
were  already  accomplished.' 

The  most  Christian  King  had  no 
hesitation  about  hiring  infidel  hosts 
to  massacre  an  innocent  population 
of  his  fellow- Christians  on  the  shores 
of  Italy.  But  a  more  sustained 
attack  than  the  mere  raids  of  cor- 
sairs was  required  to  induce  the 
Imperialists  to  draw  off  their  forces 
from  other  points.  Little  did  the 
Spaniards  care,  under  shelter  of  the 
forte  that  stud  the  Italian  coast, 
that  the  defenceless  inhabitants 
were  plundered,  so  long  as  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Crown  were  not 
seriously  endangered.  Encouraged 
by  the  intrigues  of  Paul  IV.,  who 
threatened,  with  the  aid  of  France, 
to  expel  the  Imperialists  from  Italy, 
Tasso  ventured  to  assume  the  func- 
tions of  a  prophet,  and  announced 
in  one  of  the  intercepted  letters  the 
approaching  death  of  Philip  and  the 


ruin  of  the  Emperor.  But  in  spite 
of  his  prayers  and  his  prophecies, 
heaven  and  earth  equally  failed  him. 
Emissaries  from  Protestant  German 
States  were  in  treaty  with  the  King, 
and  could  offer  more  than  a  disin- 
herited prince.  The  fortresses  of 
Toul,  Verdun,  and  Metz  were  at  that 
time  capable  of  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  German  besiegers;  and 
relieved  Henry  of  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  diversion  elsewhere.  It 
appeared,  moreover,  that  the  Otto- 
man power  was  better  pleased,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  to  pillage 
the  defenceless  coast  of  Corsica  than 
to  engage  in  a  doubtful  encounter 
with  Spanish  troops  for  the  benefit 
of  France. 

At  length  all  hope  deserts  him  ; 
in  1553  he  writes,  '  I  entreat  you  to 
use  your  influence  with  the  Prince 
to  send  some  one  here  in  my  room, 
so  that  I  may  be  free  to  pay  some 
attention  to  my  own  honour  and  the 
life  of  my  unhappy  wife  and  chil- 
dren.' It  is  not,  however,  till 
February  of  the  following  year  that 
his  letters  are  dated  from  Borne. 
In  receipt  of  a  small  pension  from 
the  Prince, .  in  educating  Torquato, 
who  had  escaped  from  Naples  to  join 
him,  and  in  vain  attempts  to  obtain 
some  remission  of  his  sentence,  he 
passed  several  years.  The  poetic 
genius  finds  a  fund  of  consolation  in 
itself.  In  the  midst  of  the  Jere- 
miads which  fill  his  letters  at  this 
period,  he  never  fails  to  have  an  ode 
or  a  sonnet  to  submit  to  the  criti- 
cism of  his  friends,  and  a  fourth  book 
DegV  Amori  now  issued  from  the- 
press  of  Giolito  in  Venice.  Though 
publishing  was  almost  a  new  trade,, 
vexations  between  authors  and  pub- 
lishers were  already  part  of  its 
history.  Desiring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  French  Court,  the 
new  volume  was  dedicated  to 
Margherita,  sister  of  the  King;  but 
as  a  term  more  suitable  to  her  dig- 
nity, 'poesie'  was  substituted  for 
1  gf  amori.'  In  passing  through 
the    press,   either    through    care- 
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lessness     or,     as    he    insists,     in 
malice,  the  old  title  was  restored, 
and  it  came  into  the  world  as  The 
Amowrs  of  Bernardo  Tasso  for  the 
Princess  Margherita.     It   was  seri- 
ously vexatious,  for  he  could  not 
afford  to  give  offence.    His  fortunes 
were  at  the  lowest.     In  February 
1556  the  news  of  his  wife's  death 
broke  his  spirit,  so  that  health  and 
hope  alike  failed.  His  relatives  retain- 
ed his  children  in  Naples,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  the  interest  of  his  wife's 
dowry.    Every  avenue  was  tried  to 
approach  the  King  of  Spain ;  but 
Philip  was  seldom  in  a  relenting 
mood,  especially  where  his  religious 
bigotry  had  been    offended.      He 
thought  of  entering  the  priesthood 
as  a  last  resource,  having  observed 
that  ecclesiastics  have  methods  of 
enriching  themselves.     But  at  this 
moment  the   tables  again    turned, 
and  the  actors  changed  sides  once 
more,  like  the  complex  mazes  of  a 
dance,  where  the  opposite  in  one 
figure  becomes  the  partner  of  the 
next.   Again  it  was  found  necessary 
to  teach   a  lesson  to  an  insolent 
Pope ;    the  friends  of  France,  and 
Tasso  among  them,  beheld  with  dis- 
may the  troopsof  Spain  approaching 
the  wails   of  Home.      While    the 
superstitious  fears  of  Alva  withheld 
him  from  ordering  an  assault  upon 
the  holy  city,  the  Protestant  mercena- 
ries whom  Caraffa  had  hired  for  its 
defence  created  such  terror  within 
the  walls,  that  Tasso  made  his  es- 
cape and  found  a  refuge  at  the  Court 
of  the  Duke  of  Urbino.     *  Here,'  he 
writes,  ' I  am  in  a  peaceful  harbour, 
and  not  only  receive  daily  favours  for 
myself,  but  if  I  were  not  unwilling 
to  interrupt  Torquato's  studies,  the 
Duke  would  provide  him  with  a  wife 
and  a  dowry.' 

It  required  a  far-seeing  adept  to 
change  his  stakes  adroitly  in  the 
game  that  was  being  played  by 
foreign  rivals  upon  Italian  soil. 
Tasso  seemed  again  to  have  chosen 
the  losing  colour  when  the  Duke  of 
Guise  marched  a  French  army  into 


Italy,   and  the  Prince  of  Salerno, 
as  a  pensionary  of  the  King,  refused 
to  continue  his  pittance  to  one  who, 
now  in  the  service  of  Gnidobaldo, 
belonged  to   the  opposite  faction. 
His  sanguine  temper,  however,  laid 
a  new  foundation   for    his   hopes 
where  he  had  transferred  his  ser- 
vices.    He  set  to  work  with  in- 
credible perseverance  upon  the  un- 
grateful task  of  recasting  the  com- 
plimentary   stanzas    of  his    great 
poem,  already  prepared  for  the  press. 
The  French  King  was  made  to  yield 
the  post  of  honour  to  the  '  Mag- 
nanimo   Carlo.'     He  foretells  the 
acquisition  of  Britain  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain  ;  and  the  heroes  admitted 
to  his  '  Temple  of  Fame '  are  hence- 
forth to  be  those  only  who  fought 
under  Spanish  colours.     It  was  no 
slight  recognition  of  the  merit  of 
the  work,   when  the  Academy  of 
Venice  offered  to  print  it  at  their 
expense  ;  and  marked  their  esteem 
for  the  author  by  appointing  him 
their  Chancellor,  with  a  salary  of 
200  gold  ducats.     The  privilege  of 
copyright  was  then    a   matter  of 
personal  favour,  and  depended  upon 
the  action  of  each  separate  State. 
By  the  influence  of    the  Duke  it 
was  procured  for  him  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  from  Spain,  Florence, 
and  other  Italian  Courts  ;  but  with 
all  these  favourable  circumstances 
the  success  fell  short  of  his  expec- 
tations. 

Whether  it  was  from  force  of 
habit,  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
result,  scarcely  was  he  freed  from 
the  anxiety  of  launching  into  the 
world  the  fruits  of  almost  a  life's 
labour,  than  he  returned  to  his  old 
employment  as  secretary  to  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Meantime  he 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Ferrara,  and 
witnessed  the  sad  changes  that  had 
been  made  there  since  he  had  first 
entered  it,  when  hope  was  young, 
and  the  Court  of  Renee  had  wel- 
comed the  rising  genius.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  urged 
by  Henry  II.  and  Pope  Giulio  III., 
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a  persecution  had  been  organised 
to  crash  the  development  of  free 
thought.  The  Court  was  deserted 
by  its  brightest  ornaments  ;  Kenee 
herself  had  been  separated  from  her 
children,  and  subjected  to  close  sur- 
veillance. Duke  Ercole  was  now 
dead ;  and  Renee,  dissatisfied  with 
her  son's  proceedings,  was  medi- 
tating her  famous  retreat  into 
France.  During  the  six  following 
years  he  executed  various  commis- 
sions at  the  Courts  of  Italy ;  and 
among  others,  an  unsuccessful  one 
at  Rome.  His  report  of  it  in  the 
Mantuan  letters  exhibits  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Pope  in  his  treatment 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the 
vast  influence  which  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  purchase  at  the  cost 
of  such  deep  ignominy. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1569,  his 
growing  infirmities  intimated  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  the  more 
active  employments ;  and  the  office 
of  Podesta  at  Ostiglia  being  vacant, 
it  was  conferred  on  him  as  an 
honourable  retirement.  How  he 
amused  himself  we  have  seen  in 
the  criminal  proceedings  already 
spoken  of ;  the  inhuman  records  are 
compressed  into  a  short  period,  for 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  at 
the  age  of  seventy- five,  the  old  man, 
embittered  by  misfortune,  and  learn- 
ing no  lesson  of  mercy  to  others 
from  his  own  sufferings,  closed  his 
adventurous  life. 

If  humanity  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  the  evidence  he  has  left 
under  his  own  hand  of  the  state  of 
Italian  prisons  and  criminal  ad- 
ministration, recent  facts  exposed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Letters  from 
Italy  in  1852  leave  no  room  for  in- 
credulity. A  report  more  recently 
supplied  to  the  writer  of  this  paper 
by  one  for  many  years  familiar  with 
the  subject,  represents  the  genius 
loci  still  haunting  the  tribunals 
where  long  ago  it  found  congenial 
home  in  the  cruelty  of  officers  of 


state,  fostered  by  the  example  of 
the  Church:  accused  persons  are 
still  dragged  to  gaol  screaming 
from  the  torture  of  the  notorious 
jpollici;  within  the  walls  the  ears 
are  assailed  by  cries  of  prisoners 
insufficiently  fed ;  while  the  salary 
of  the  custode  is  too  small  to  secure 
an  efficient  superintendence.  Can 
we  indeed  assure  ourselves  that  the 
future  page  of  civilised  history  will 
be  kept  pure  from  equally  sanguinary 
stains  P  Tasso  in  that  age  might 
have  justified  his  proceedings  on 
the  plea  of  custom ;  it  has  been 
reserved  for  a  more  enlightened 
school  to  maintain  on  reasons  of 
philosophy  and  religion  such  prin- 
ciples of  irresponsible  government 
as  necessitate  a  recourse  to  lawless 
violence  and  systematic  cruelty.1 

If  Tasso  were  to  reappear  upon 
the  scene,  he  would  doubtless  la- 
ment the  degeneracy  of  modern  tri- 
bunals, and  scorn  our  ineffectual 
methods  of  criminal  detection ;  yet 
in  other  relations  of  life  he  appears 
to  bo  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood, 
and  to  have  the  same  feelings  with 
ourselves.  His  real  sorrows,  hearty 
resentments,  fidelity,  and  domestic 
affections,  are  exhibitions  of  our 
common  natureunder  circumstances 
of  trial  happily  exceptional.  The 
varied  incidents  of  his  career  supply 
materials  for  a  romance,  while  ms 
letters  cannot  fail  to  attract  readers 
for  whom  fiction  is  not  an  essential 
stimulant  to  sympathy.  If  he  de- 
scends sometimes  to  the  meanest 
resources  of  flattery,  we  may  re- 
member that  the  same  base  method 
of  approaching  the  great  has  not 
been  shunned  by  authors  of  high 
reputation  in  recent  times.  The 
obvious  moral  of  his  story  would 
be  to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  a  life 
spent  in  dependence  on  princes — a 
lesson  scarcely  needed  when  princes 
are  no  longer  arbiters  of  their  sub- 
jects' fortunes.  A  reflection  more 
adapted  to  a  gold-adoring  genera- 


1  Catechtimo  Filosofico.    Naples,  1850. 
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tion  is  suggested  by  his  misfortunes 
and  calls  to  mind  the  cynical  advice 
of  Junius :  *  Let  your  views  in  life 
be  directed  to  a  solid,  however 
moderate,  independence ;  without  it 
no  man  can  be  happy,  or  even 
honest.'  '  Necessity/  Bernardo 
wrote,  '  knows  no  shame.' 

The  Amadigi  may  be  deemed  too 
extravagant  for  these  practical  days ; 
some  portion  of  its  spirit  probably 
evaporated  in  the  adapting  of  its 
eulogistic  verses  to  fresh  objects  of 
his  intended  praise.  Admitting  its 
claims  to  a  dolcezza  which,  he  affirm- 
ed, Torquato  would  never  rival,  it 
must  at  all  times  have  been  weari- 


some reading.  Ariosto  and  the 
Gerusalemme  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  while  the  Amadigi  remains 
on  the  shelf.  But  the  letters  abound 
in  matter  for  the  philosopher  and 
the  historian,  and  they  will  long 
retain  their  value  as  models  of  com- 
position. One  who  can  appreciate 
the  descriptive  merits  of  his  pic- 
ture of  Naples  in  Letter  121  of 
Seghezzi's  collection,  and  can  catch 
the  easier  style  of  his  more  familiar 
correspondence  in  the  recent  pub* 
lications,  will  not  have  much  to 
learn  from  modern  changes  in  the 
language,  and  need  not  be  afraid  of 
Delia  Oruscan  criticism. 

G. 
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AN  ARTIST'S  DREAM. 


A  SUMMER  morning  at  Dresden 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  bright- 
est things  in  nature.  One  who  walks 
through  the  streets  encounters  a 
constant  stream,  stirring  yet  not 
turbulent,  of  busy  life :  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  given  by  the  warm  sun  to 
the  surrounding  houses ;  the  move- 
ment and  bustle  of  the  open  mar- 
ket place,  whose  walls  look  down 
on  the  bargaining  and  chaffering 
beneath,  just  for  all  the  world  as 
they  looked  down  when  Canaletto 
painted,  them,  thus  lending  the  grace 
of  the  past  to  the  vigour  of  the 
present;  the  passing  glimpses 
caught  in  little  squares  or  places  of 
leafy  trees  and  plashing  fountains 
relieving  the  picture  of  human 
industry  with  touches  of  natural 
beauty;  all  these  make  a  com- 
bination  of  delightful  sights  and 
sounds  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. Or  if  the  traveller  is  weary 
of  the  presence  of  his  kind,  and 
would  be  alone  with  the  great 
mother,  he  can  stroll  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  contemplate 
the  quiet  in  place  of  the  noisy 
Btream,  as  its  waters  flow  by  him  in 
a  broad,  Btrong  current.  The  timber 
rafts — with  little  log  huts  built 
upon  them,  which  it  bears  down  to 
their  destination,  guided  and  in- 
habited by  men  who  have  cut  the 
timber  from  its  native  forest,  and 
who  thus  find  in  the  logs  house 
room,  means  of  travelling,  and 
merchandise  combined — have  such 
ample  room  on  the  bosom  of  the 
wide  river,  that  they  give  an  added 
motion  to  its  beauty  without  mar- 
ring the  sense  of  solitude.  Or,  does 
the  wanderer  prefer  nature  mirrored 
and  idealised  by  art,  nature  reflected 
for  him  hi  the  magic  glass  which 
shows  its  beauties  and  conceals  its 
defects,  to  nature  seen  by  the  un- 
aided light  of  his  own  eyes,  then  he 
can  pass  from  the  heat  and  brilli- 
ancy of  the   outside  world  to  the 


cool  atmosphere  and  subdued  light 
of  that  gallery  which  is  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth  to  the 
art  student. 

This  was  the  course  chosen,  on 
one  morning  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, by  Rupert  Graham,  a  young 
painter  resident  in  Dresden,  who, 
strolling  first  through  the  other 
galleries  to  accustom  his  eye  to 
form  and  colour,  rested  at  length 
in  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto,  and  worshipped  the 
mighty  genius  who  gave  to  the 
world  that  wondrous  picture  of  a 
beauty  more  than  humanly  perfect, 
of  a  strength  and  purity  which 
cannot  be  less  than  Divine.  The 
young  artist  gazed  at  this  with  a 
sort  of  adoration  ;  his  whole  being 
concentrated  itself  in  the  act  of 
looking  until  his  eyes  seemed  fixed 
upon  their  object  as  are  the  bird's 
on  the  rattlesnake's  or  the  patient's 
on  the  mesmerist's  :  his  senses  were 
unable  to  comprehend  anything  else 
in  the  world ;  the  universe  for  him 
was  that  picture  and  nothing  else ; 
the  curtains  and  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  painting  seemed  to 
fade  mysteriously  away  and  leave 
it  and  him  suspended  in  some 
remote  mid-air. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  one  pro- 
bably resembling  the  so-called 
trance  of  the  clairvoyant  (for,  as 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  picture, 
but  only  saw  a  transformation 
take  place  around  it,  it  could 
hardly  be  an  ordinary  slumber), 
a  strange  vision  came  to  him. 
Accessories  and  surroundings  of 
furniture  grew  again  round  the 
picture,  but  they  were  not  those 
which  naturally  belonged  to  it.  He 
seemed  to  see  it  reposing  upon  an 
easel  raised  on  a  sort  of  throne  in 
a  painter's  studio.  The  chairs 
and  sofas,  the  canvasses  on  the 
walls,  the  litter  on  the  floor,  seemed 
all  strangely  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
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was  about  to  look  round  for  the  owner 
of  the  studio,  when — 0  wonder  of 
wonders  ! — it  came  to  him,  as  if  by 
slow  degrees  of  light,  that  the  studio 
was  his  own,  and  that  this  man,  who 
was  worn  out  with  toil  but  exalted 
with  joy  at  its  result,  who  now 
looked  with  a  creator's  love  at  the 
work  of  his  heart  and  hands,  and 
now  regarded  it  with  a  mysterious 
awe,  as  though  he  felt  that  in  exe- 
cuting it  he  had  been  but  the 
means  for  some  Divine  inspiration — 
this  man  was  none  other  than  him- 
self; and  as  he  recognised  the  fact, 
tears  of  happiness  welled  into  his 
eyes.  He  remembered  how  long, 
how  patiently  he  had  worked  at 
this  one  painting,  into  which  he  in- 
tended to  throw  all  his  soul,  all  his 
strength:  he  remembered  how  on  one 
dark  day,  when  his  eye  and  hand 
were  weary,  and  his  heart  began 
to  sink  with  the  deep  despair  of  reac- 
tion that  artists  must  pass  through, 
a  sudden  flood  of  joyous  sunlight 
had  streamed  in  at  the  window, 
breaking  through  the  pall  of  clouds, 
spreading  around  him  and  his  canvas, 
wrapping  them  in  a  celestial  glory, 
and,  far  more  than  this,  piercing  with 
its  warm  beams  to  his  chilled  heart, 
bringing  as  it  seemed  to  his  very  soul 
a  new  birth  of  perception  and  power, 
a  Divine  breath  of  genius.  He  had 
turned  cold  and  pale  all  over  for  a 
moment,  and  stood  dumb  as  one  who 
has  seen  a  vision  of  more  than  mortal 
power:  then  with  a  burst  of  happiness 
his  strength  and  his  hope  had  return- 
ed to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he 
had  never  flagged  in  his  work ;  it 
had  been  dearer  to  him  than  his 
life,  it  had  been  to  him  what  wife 
and  children  may  be  to  other  men, 
it  had  absorbed  all  his  thought,  all 
his  energy.  Did  doubt  or  fear  of 
any  kind  oppress  him,  did  the 
weight  of  care  for  a  moment  hang 
on  his  arm  and  retard  its  desire  to 
work,  he  had  but  to  look  up  at  the 
picture,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
heaven  itself  shone  down  in  content 
and  gave  him  courage  to  work  on. 


And  he  had  worked  on  unceasingly, 
might  evenhave  worked  too  long  per- 
haps, and  injured  the  picture  by  too 
much  elaboration,  but  that  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  which  he  had  always 
regarded  as  a  mysterious  inspira- 
tion had  come  to  him  again  and 
struck  him  motionless  for  a  minute  ; 
and  then  looking  at  the  picture,  he 
said,  '  It  is  enough/  and  laid  down 
his  brush.  And  now  his  work  was 
complete  :  it  stood  in  perfect  glory 
on  his  easel :  at  times  he  could  with 
difficulty  believe  that  it  was  really 
there,  or  that  if  it  was  he  had  had 
any  share  in  its  production ;  at  others 
he  felt  as  if  it  were  his  own  inmost 
life  and  soul,  strangely  changed  and 
glorified,  that  stood  there  before 
him.  There  it  was,  however,  and 
there  was  he,  expecting  visits  from 
some  of  the  great  masters  of  paint- 
ing and  criticism,  of  pencil  and  pen, 
who  ruled  the  taste  of  the  day,  for 
he  had  been  anxious  that  so  great  a 
work  should  be  seen  as  soon  as 
possible,  not  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
lame,  for  he  had  quite  forgotten 
himself  as  an  individual  and  lived 
only  in  the  picture,  but  for  the 
sake  of  art  and  artists ;  and  under 
this  conviction  he  had  sent  out  cards 
of  invitation  as  soon*  as  he  could. 
As  he  stood  pondering,  thinking 
with  delight  of  the  wonder  and  the 
admiration  that  would  steal  into 
the  faces  of  those  who  looked  on 
the  picture,  of  the  great  cry  of 
joy  that  would  go  up  from  the 
world  of  art  when  they  saw  such  a 
treasure,  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  he  was  recalled  to  him- 
self by  the  voice  of  a  great  painter 
addressing  him  by  name  and  bidding 
him  good  morning.  '  So,'  said  this 
gentleman  in  a  cheerful,  busy  tone, 
'  the  picture  is  finished.  Let's  have 
a  look  at  it.'  And  as  he  spoke  he  ad- 
vanced and  contemplated  the  canvas 
from  the  most  favourable  light. 
The  artist  watched  his  face  in  happy 
expectation ;  and  in  place  of  the 
sudden  wonder  and  joy  that  he  hoped 
to  see  spread  over  it,  he  perceived 
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a  strange  expression  of  doubt 
and  dissatisfaction  come  oyer  the 
features.  The  eyebrows  ascended 
for  a  moment,  while  the  mouth 
rounded  itself  in  complacent  supe- 
riority: then  the  brow  puckered 
into  a  frown  of  discontent,  the  head 
shook  to  and  fro  in  pity,  and  the 
oracle  spoke.  '  A  great  advance  in 
your  drawing,'  said  he ;  '  really  very 
correct  on  the  whole :  but — but  what 
could  possess  you  to  choose  such 
a  subject  ?  Anything  so  vague,  so 
sentimental,  I  never  saw.  There's  a 
want  of  any  tangible  meaning  in  the 
whole  thing :  it's  a  pretty  group  in 
some  ways;  and  if  you'd  taken  the 
main  idea  of  the  composition  for  a 
family  portrait,  it  would  have  done 
very  well.  But  the  colour,  my  dear 
fellow — the  colour!  It  looks  as  if 
you'd  been  afraid  of  your  palette : 
those  pale  sickly  hues  will  never 
stand  the  test  of  time;  and  that 
saffron  robe  on  the  left !  And  these 
cherubs,  or  whatever  they  are — 
vague — very  vague — no  definition 
about  them,  no  strong  lines  and  no 
strong  colours.  No,  no,  my  dear 
Graham,  if  'you'll  take  my  advice — 
which  I  really  give  you  as  a  friend, 
for  I  take  an  interest  in  you,  and 
believe  yo~u  will  do  good  work  some 
day — you"U  turn  this  to  the  wall  and 
regard  it  as  a  lesson  in  drawing. 
Now,  don>'t  be  offended  with  me  for 
speaking  the  truth.  Good  bye,  old 
fellow ;  L've  got  half  a  dozen  studios 
to  look  at  before  dinner.'  And 
with  these  words  the  great  painter 
swung  cheerfully  away,  leaving  the 
young  artist  speechless  with  rage 
and  disappointment. 

1  Can  it  be  possible  ?'  he  asked 
himself.  '  Have  I  been  so  bitterly 
mistaken  all  this  time?  Is  there 
not,  after  all,  the  real  light  of  genius 
in  my  work  ?  Oh,  yes,'  he  cried  as 
he  looked  at  it  again,  *  it  is  not  a 
mistake:  I  feel  it  too  deeply  for 
that ;  and  although  all  the  painters 
in  the  world  abuse  it,  I  shall  still 
believe  in  its  beauty.' 

Now  came  another  knock  at  the 


door,  and  another  painter  of  great 
repute  entered.  He  went  up  to  look  at 
the  picture,  and  regarded  it  with  his 
head;  on  one  side,  in  a  raven-like 
manner,  for  sometime.  (I  think,  Mr. 
Graham,'  he  said  at  length,  '  if  you 
want  my  real  opinion,  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  your 
picture  :  the  expression  is  decidedly 
good — yes,  decidedly  good  ;  but  for 
the  rest — you  see  you  have  forgotten 
that  the  great  object  of  art  is  to 
reproduce  nature/ 

The  artist  murmured  something 
humbly  about  idealising  nature. 

4  Idealise  by  all  means,  my  dear 
Mr.  Graham,'  said  the  other, 
*  idealise  as  much  as  you  can,  but 
do  not  forget  to  preserve  a  certain 
verisimilitude.  When  we  talk  of 
reproducing  nature,  we  mean  re- 
producing all  objects,  natural  or 
artificial,  which  we  find  in  nature. 
Now  among  artificial  objects  is 
drapery,  my  dear  Mr.  Graham,  is 
drapery.  And  let  me  just  ask  you' 
if  you  ever  anywhere  saw  any  dra- 
peries like  those?'  This  question 
the  painter  asked  with  the  air  of 
a  man  whose  most  tender  feelings 
have  been  hurt,  and  went  on,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  :  *  I  do 
not  say  it  is  easy  to  be  accurate,  but 
accuracy  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Perhaps  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  spent  three 
months  in  travelling  to  obtain 
proper  authority,  indubitable  au- 
thority, for  the  centurion's  armour 
in  my  last  Roman  picture.  And 
then  it  is  so  easy  to  throw  in  an  ob- 
ject of  furniture  or  what  not  that  be- 
longs to  the  time  of  your  picture— a 
biblot  as  the  French  call  it — here 
and  there.  It  gives  a  local  and 
antiquarian  colour,  and  is  of  great 
value— of  immense  value,  my  dear 
Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  going  to  send 
this  to  the  Academy?  Yes?  Ah! 
Good  morning.' 

To  this  eminent  painter  succeeded 
an  eminent  critic  who  was  not  a 
painter;  and  from  his  judgment, 
free    from    the    trammels    which 
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actual  experience  of  art  may  bring 
with  it,  the  artist  hoped  for  greater 
approbation.  Real  appreciation,  after 
what  he  had  already  heard,  he 
could  scarcely  expect.  This  critic 
greeted  the  artist  with  much  conde- 
scension, and  looked  at  the  picture 
from  every  point  of  view.  He  look- 
ed at  it  standing  and  he  looked  at  it 
kneeling;  he  went  close  up  to  it  and 
far  away  from  it ;  he  made  a  sort  of 
double  glass  of  his  hands  and  gazed 
at  it  through  that,  and  then  he  said, 
*  Honestly,  Graham,  I  don't  think 
this  is  up  to  your  last  year's  work. 
There's  a  great  deal  too  much 
realism  for  the  subject,  which  is 
purely  ideal,  to  my  mind.  You 
know,  these  cherubs  are  just  like 
every-day,  real-life  babies,  only  that 
they  have  wings  and  so  forth.  And 
I  think  there's  an  obtrusive  reality 
about  the  figures ;  they're  all  too 
defined,  if  you  know  what  I  mean 
— too  corporeal.  And  I  can't  help 
thinking  there's  something  wrong 
with  your  harmonies.  Those  green 
curtains  seem  to  me  of  too  sonorous  a 
quality  to  accord  well  with  the  light 
timbre  of  the  saffron  robe,'  and  the 
cherubs  again  are  treated  in  too 
staccato  a  manner.'  This  critic  was 
one  of  a  school  who  choose  to  em- 
ploy technical  musical  terms  to  con- 
vey their  so-called  ideas  about 
painting :  in  the  adoption  of  which 
method  they  display  about  as  much 
sense  as  would  a  lawyer  who  talked 
about  a  failing  case  having  sustained 
a  complicated  fracture  with  severe 
abrasions,  or  a  musician  who  spoke 
of  the  middle  distance  of  a  sonata. 
4  At  the  same  time,'  continued  the 
critic, '  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  brio  of  your  curtains  and  the 
soft  sensuous  tones  of  your  clouds ; 
but  I  can't  understand  why  you 
have  kept  them  in  that  subdued  key 
throughout  instead  of  supporting 
the  principal  theme  with  a  full  dia- 
pason of  scarlet  in  the  background. 
Indeed,  I  can't  understand  the 
whole  business:  why  you  should 
have  deserted  your  brilliant,  dash- 
*X  style  of  last  year,  which   only 


wanted  a  little  more  keeping  in  one 
key — why  you  should  have  left 
landscape  and  taken  to  idealism,  I 
certainly  cannot  imagine.'  And  he 
certainly  could  not. 

The  critic  was  succeeded  by  another 
painter,  a  painter  who  delighted  in 
odd,  weird  pictures,  which  were  varia- 
tions in  the  same  groundwork  of  colour 
throughout.  He  would  have  river 
scenes  which  looked  as  if  seen 
through  a  green  or  an  opaque  white 
glass,  and  would  expend  immense 
cleverness  in  producing  landscapes 
which  were  like  some  ghastly  view  in 
a  dead  world.  The  substance  of  his 
remarks  was,  'My  dear  fellow, 
you've  got  too  much  colour.' 

After  him  came  a  truly  jovial 
realistic  painter,  who  was  accustomed 
to  lay  on  his  paint  as  if  the  canvas 
were  a  poor  wretch  starving  for  want 
of  it ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  his 
pictures  often  suffered  from  surfeit. 
*By  Jove,  Graham !'  he  cried  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  picture, '  I  didn't  expect 
this  of  you,  old  boy.  I  never  thought 
you'd  go  over  to  the  washed-out 
brown-and-grey,  dirty-green  school. 
This  is  quite  an  Et  tu,  Brute, 
business.  And  what's  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  eh  ?  What  are  these  little 
beggars  that  are  all  head  and  wings 
doing,  eh  ?  But  I  say,  Graham,  it 
really  is  too  bad  to  see  your  picture 
sickening  for  want  of  paint  in  that 
way.  Here,  give  me  a  brush.' 
And  snatching  one  up,  he  advanced 
with  it  towards  the  easel,  when  the 
artist,  who  had  till  then  heard  him 
in  patient  silence,  rushed  at  him, 
seized  him,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  by 
the  throat,  and  turning  him  out  of 
the  studio,  locked  the  door.  Having 
done  this,  he  sat  down  in  blank  and 
weary  despair. 

'  And  is  it  for  this,'  he  said  to 
himself,  'that  I  have  toiled — for 
this  that  I  have  felt  my  heart 
bound  with  expectant  joy — for  this 
that  I  have  obeyed  what  seemed 
to  me  an  inspired  desire  ?  This  is  the 
work  that  has  absorbed  my  soul: 
and  this  is  what  the  masters  of  the 
day  think  of  it.' 
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Then  indeed  despair  came  over 
him,  and  he  began  to  think  that  he 
mast  be  wrong  and  the  critics  must 
be  right.  He  sat  in  miserable  re- 
flection, with  bis  head  propped  on 
his  bands,  and  the  picture  on  the 
easel  before  him.  Hatred  of  the) 
critics,  of  himself,  of  his  work, 
filled  his  mind,  and  he  remained 
in  a  kind  of  desperation.  Still,  when- 
ever his  eyes  wandered  to  the  pic- 
tare,  he  felt  that  its  sight  brought 
him  new  hop©  and  faith  in  its  won- 
drous power,  warring  with  the  poor 
opinion  of  it  which  the  critics  had 
at  last  dinned  into  his  mind.  Bnt 
it  was  an  unequal  strife  this  fighting 
of  one  solitary  judgment,  and  that 
the  painter's,  against  the  combined 
forces  of  artists  and  amateurs  ;  and, 
angry  witb  bimself  for  still  con- 
tinuing it,  be  resolved  to  end  it  at 
once,  and  witb  that  purpose  he  got 
up  and  turned  the  picture  away 
from  him  so  tbat  it  faced  the  open 
window,  and,  obscuring  part  of  the 
entering  tight,  cast  a  shadow  upon 
the  floor  where  he  stood. 

Observin  g  this,  he  laughed  harsh- 
ly, and  apostrophised  with  bitterness 
the  object  tbat  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore he  had  regarded  witb  a  blind 
veneration. 

1  You  do  well/  he  cried,  *  to  cast 
jour  blaclc  shadow  on  my  path: 
it  is  a  fine  image  of  the  blighting 
darkness  with  whicb  you  have  en- 
shrouded my  life.  On  you  I  have 
built  up  a  dream  of  brightness,  of 
noble  devotion  to  a  noble  end,  of 
unselfish  glory,  such  a  dream  as 
shall  come  to  a  man  but  once  in 
his  life.  You  were  my  goddess,  my 
star  that  shone  for  me,  and  kept 
me  in  the  right  path.  And  now 
my  idol  is-  shattered ;  I  see  it  for 
the  thing  it  is ;  my  dream  is  gone. 
Where  light  was  and  clear  morning, 
there  shall  be  darkness  and  black 
midnight.  Farewell,  my  visions  of 
art;  farewell,  all  thought  of  mak- 
ing these  dull  canvasses  instinct 
with  beauty  and  with  life  !  Fare- 
well to  my  career,  farewell  to  brush 


and  palette  !  My  place  shall  know 
me  no  more.'  He  stopped,  and, 
resisting  the  desire  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  picture,  fled  from 
the  room,  hoping  to  subdue  by  the 
exercise  of  a  violent  walk  the  fever 
of  his  heart  and  head.  He  had  not 
gone  very  far  however,  before  he 
remembered  that  he  had  left  the 
window  of  his  studio  open ;  and  re. 
turning  at  the  same  swinging  pace 
he  had  started  with,  be  retraced  his 
steps  until  he  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  door.  And  there  he 
stopped,  for  his  attention  was  caught 
by  a  figure  which  stood  in  front  of  his 
house,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whose 
careworn  appearance  contrasted 
with  her  intellectual  expression, 
gazing  with  rapt  intentness  at 
something  above  her.  What  could 
it  be  ?  The  artist  dared  not  answer 
the  question  to  himself,  and  paused 
still  to  see  what  would  follow. 
Presently  there  strolled  by  a  man 
in  shabby  yet  picturesque  costume, 
whom  the  artist  recognised  as  a 
musician  of  a  genius  not  yet  dis- 
covered by  the  world.  He  turned 
from  his  course,  attracted  by  tbe 
woman's  peculiar  attitude  and  look, 
and  the  artist  saw  from  their  ges- 
ticulations that  he  was  enquiring, 
she  responding.  She  pointed,  he 
looked  upwards,  and  had  scarcely 
done  so  when  a  reverent  admiration 
showed  itself  in  bis  face,  and  he  took 
off  his  hat  as  though  he  had  entered 
a  place  of  worship.  Then  came  by  a 
carpenter  returning  from  his  day's 
work  with  his  basket  of  tools  slung 
over  his  back,  and  he  too  turned, 
and  having  turned  remained  and 
gazed  like  the  others.  Then  followed 
a  soldier,  then  an  art-student,  and 
soon,  witb  that  wonderful  power  of 
quick  congregation  that  belongs  to 
city  life,  a  crowd  had  assembled, 
increasing  every  minute,  swaying 
with  a  common  movement,  joining 
in  a  common  murmur  of  admiration 
at  the  wonderful  picture  above  them. 
For  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  it  was  the  picture  at  the  open 
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window  which  was  the  object  of  their 
attention.  It  was  remarkable  that 
this  seemed  to  exercise  over  them 
an  unusual  influence,  a  kind  of  awe 
which  hushed  their  voices  and  re- 
strained their  action,  so  that  there 
was  among  them  none  of  that  rude 
jostling  and  struggling  for  place 
which  is  an  ordinary  feature  of 
collected  humanity.  Thus  when 
another  couple  came  to  join  the 
mass  they  were  able  at  once  to  find 
a  spot  whence  they  could  obtain  a 
view  of  the  cause  of  such  fascina- 
tion. These  were  a  priest  and  a 
woman  :  the  former  was  bowed  with 
age ;  the  latter,  not  much  past  middle 
life,  was  a  noble  lady  clad  in  deep 
mourning  for  the  death  of  her  only 
son.  He  had  been  the  light  and  joy 
of  her  life,  the  darling  of  her  soul, 
and  in  losing  him  she  had  thought  to 
lose  all  that  was  dear  to  her  in  the 
world.  But  she  had  been  of  a  proud, 
stern  nature  to  all  except  him,  and 
when  he  was  gone  she  had  hardened 
her  heart  in  bitterness;  she  had 
shed  no  tears,  she  had  preserved  a 
stony  silence  which  had  been  awful 
to  see  ;  and  now  that  the  first  shock 
of  his  death  had  passed  away,  her 
untold  grief  had  turned  to  a  mocking 
despair,  against  which  the  priest 
was  probably  remonstrating  in  vain 
as  they  passed.     These  two   then 


stopped  and  looked  with  the  rest, 
and  presently  the  priest,  still  look- 
ing, fell  humbly  on  his  knees,  and 
the  lady,  regardless  of  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  her,  stood  weep- 
ing silently.  Then  the  artist's  soul 
swelled  with  a  Divine  delight :  the 
warmth  of  inspiration  reached  his 
heart  once  more  as  he  too  joined  the 
throng  of  worshippers  and  looked 
up  at  the  picture,  which  was  now 
illumined  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  light  seemed  to 
him  to  have  a  heavenly  radiance,  as 
though  a  halo  of  glory  had  been 
cast  around  his  work ;  and  as  it  grew 
brighter  he  seemed  to  hear  a  far-off 
choir  of  voices  raised  in  swelling 
harmony,  while  with  them  mingled 
the  deep,  solemn  tones  of  a  bell  more 
beautiful  than  any  heard  on  earth. 
Presently  the  voices  died  by  degrees 
away,  and  the  bell  rang  alone  and 
seemed  to  grow  gradually  less  har- 
monious, until  at- last  it  gave  a  loud, 
discordant  clang,  and  Rupert  was 
aroused  by  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  voice  exclaiming, 
1  Wake  up,  Rupert !  The  bell  is 
ringing  for  the  gallery  to  close. 
Fancy  finding  you  asleep  before  the 
San  Sisto !' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Rupert,  c  I  have 
had  an  odd  dream  with  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  it.'  P. 
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RAMBLES. 

By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. 


LONDON  BRIDGE  TO  CABOURG. 


IT  was  delightfully  simple  and 
easy.  Yon  breakfasted -at  the 
usual  time,  took  a  cab  to  St.  Kathe- 
rine's  Wharf,  stepped  on  board  the 
General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's vessel  the  True  Briton,*  start- 
ed when  St.  Paul's  and  the  crowd 
of  City  churches  were  announcing 
mid-day,  glided  down  the  populous 
Thames,  gradually  broadening  into 
the  German  Ocean,  dined,  saw  the 
sun  of  August  setting  over  Eng- 
land, '  turned  in,'  slept  (I  usually 
sleep  well  at  sea),  and  woke  with 
morning  shining  over  la  belle 
France  and  gilding  the  coasts  of 
Calvados  and  the  heights  above 
Havre.  We  should  land  at  ten 
o'clock  at  the  latest— in  excellent 
time  for  dejeuner  at  some  conve- 
nient hotel.  Such  was  the  theory. 
Thursday  morning  came.  It  was 
cold,  damp,  and  windy.  The  cab 
did  its  function,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  through  certain  boatmen 
and  porters  who  tried  to  persuade 
ms  that  there  was  not  an  instant  to 
lose,  and  deposited  us  in  a  bare, 
cheerless  waiting-room.  The  True 
Briton  was  'in  the  stream,'  and  after 
a  long  wait  we  descended  two  or 
three  flights  of  wet  and  slippery 
wooden  steps  to  the  lower  plat- 
form of  the  wharf,  among  fellow- 
passengers,  loaded  porters,  the 
humbler  folk  anxiously  strug- 
gling with  their  own  luggage, 
— one  poor  little  woman  had  five 
children  to  take  care  of,  and  a 
crowd  of  bundles  and  baskets — and 
then,  one  by  one,  we  were  half 
lifted,  half  dragged  by  two  stout 
sailors  into  a  very  small  boat,  that 
tossed  up  and  down  with  the  usual 
sportive  malice  of  such  craft.  Our 
boat  was  the  first  of  several,  and 
carried  Palinurus  himself,  a  stout, 


broad-shouldered  man  of  near 
seventy  in  a  pea-jacket  and  round 
hat,  with  grey  beard,  ruddy  com- 
plexion, and  twinkling  blue  eyes,  a 
pleasant,  good-humoured  nice,  but 
expressing  self-  opinionativeness, 
irascibility,  and  ignorance.  The 
expression  of  ignorance  is  a  distinct 
thing  in  physiognomy.  He  con- 
sidered himself  a  humourist;  and 
the  superiority  to  all  interlocutors, 
which  nearly  every  sea-captain  as- 
serts in  some  way  or  another,  took 
in  him  the  form  of  jocularity,  half 
condescending,  half  contemptuous. 
But  the  jokes,  in  fact,  were  not  very 
brilliant.  When  a  passenger  timid- 
ly enquired  at  what  hour  we  were 
likely  to  reach  Havre,  the  Captain 
fixed  his  little  blue  eyes  upon  him, 
and  after  some  pause  replied  in  a 
loud,  strong  voice,  Til  tell  you  that 
to-morrow  morning,  sir,'  and  then 
his  blue  eyes  twinkled  with  conscious 
triumph.  We  scrambled  up  the 
ladder  of  the  True  Britony  and  found 
ourselves  on  board,  a  wood-built 
paddle  steamer  over  forty  years  old 
(as  proved  by  the  date  on  her 
bell),  clumsy  and  roomy,  and,  more- 
over, much  in  want  of  a  little 
fresh  paint.  The  old  Captain  no 
sooner  touched  the  deck  than  he 
began  to  roar  out  his  orders  with 
powerful  lungs,  intermingling  no 
few  oaths.  There  was  something 
wrong ;  the  steamer's  moorings  had 
•  fouled'  those  of  a  barge,  and 
the  consequence  was  that,  after 
much  shouting  and  swearing,  the 
City  clocks  Baid  a  quarter  to  one, 
instead  of  noontide,  when  we  began 
to  slowly  glide  away  from  them  ; 
and  London  Bridge,  the  Custom 
House,  and  the  Tower  withdrew  into 
a  mingled  cloud  of  smoke  and  rain. 
It  seemed  odd  enough  that  the 
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Captain  had  not  taken  his  post 
sooner,  and  the  vessel  been  kept  clear 
of  intrusive  barges  and  ready  to 
start  at  the  appointed  hour,  cargo 
and  passengers  being  all  on  board  ; 
but  the  thing  was  past  praying  for, 
we  had  lost  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  the  beginning  of  our  voyage, 
and  crept  down  the  river  at  a  pace 
that  did  not  yield  much  hope  of 
making  up  for  it. 

The  passengers  gazed  with  in- 
terest on  what  was  visible  of  Wap- 
ping  on  the  left  hand,  and  asked 
the  steward  whereabouts  the  abode 
of  Orton  was  situated.  It  was  one 
-comfort,  nevertheless,  to  think  that 
we  were  turning  our  backs  upon  the 
Tichborne  Trial.  Slowly  we  crept 
by  stately  Greenwich,  pleasant 
Blaokheath,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Til- 
bury, and  landed  our  pilot,  a  sad, 
silent,  elderly  man,  at  Oravesend. 
True  Briton  gave  us  a  good  dinner ; 
the  ship  if  slow  was  steady  ;  the 
obliging  and  intelligent  young 
steward  hoped  we  should  get  in 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  we  took  a  cheerful  view  of 
things,  and  went  on  deck  again  to 
bid  Father  Thames  adieu.  We  found 
our  old  Captain  (who  had  not  shown 
at  the  dinner  table)  on  the  paddle- 
box-bridge  in  fajl  nautical  rig  of  oil- 
skin ;  and  we  found  him — alas ! — 
unmistakeably  tipsy.  The  rain  had 
cleared  off,  and  some  stars  showed 
in  the  twilight,  but  the  wind,  which 
was  against  ns,  and  the  sea,  were 
both  rising.  The  old  Captain  being 
asked  a  question  as  to  the  weather, 
answered  very  gruffly  and  rather 
incoherently,  and  proceeding  to  light 
a  pipe  dropped  it  in  the  course  of 
the  operation,  and  could  only  recover 
it  after  several  staggerings  and 
lurchings.  Some  of  the  ladies  took 
alarm,  and  the  steward  was  con- 
sulted, who  made  no  attempt  to  deny 
the  obvious  condition  of  his  superior 
officer,  but  thought  the  Captain 
after  all  knew  well  enough  what  he 
was  about.  The  mate,  moreover,  was 
a  steady,  trusty-looking  man;  so 
most  of  the  passengers  one  by  one 


disappeared,  no  longer  joyous,  for 
the  ship  was  already  beginning  to 
roll  ominously,  but  with  as  much 
resignation  as  each  could  muster. 

For  my  part  I  kept  on  deck  after 
the  night  fell,  watching  the  black 
line  of  shore  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  successive  clusters  of  lights 
that  denoted  Broadstairs,  Mar- 
gate, Bamsgate.  This  long  thin 
row  of  lamps  is  Deal,  and  those 
two  great  eyes  of  flame  that  glare 
into  the  darkness  as  we  sweep  past 
are  the  twin  lighthouses  on  the 
South  Foreland.  But  the  head 
wind  still  increases,  the  ship  rolls 
and  pitches,  'tis  full  time  to  turn  in. 

I  am  not  usually  ill  at  sea,  but 
I  was  this  night  for  a  short  while, 
and  heard  sounds  of  agony  on  every 
side.  At  last  the  welcome  daylight 
returned,  and  at  seven  I  rose,  had  a 
good  wash,  dressed,  and  sat  down  on 
a  sofa  ;  the  True  Briton  was  pitch- 
ing and  rolling  worse  than  ever,  and 
tumbling  things  about  the  cabin  ; 
there  was  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the 
table,  and  by  an  artful  twist  the  sea 
jerked  it  off,  spilt  the  coffee,  and 
smashed  the  cup.  Here  comes  the 
steward  :  ( Steward,  how  soon  shall 
we  be  in  ?'  Steward,  gravely :  '  Ah, 
sir,  we're  a  long  way  from  Havre 
yet.'  '  But  we  must  be  off  the 
French  coast?'  'No,  sir.' l  Then  wheri 
are  we  likely  to  get  in  ?'  '  Some 
time  in  the  afternoon,  sir,  perhaps 
two  or  three  o'clock* — and  the  ship 
gave  another  lurch.  I  went  to  bed 
again,  and  after  some  time  fell  asleep. 
When  I  woke  again  it  was  night. 
We  were  off  the  harbour  mouth, 
but  at  low  water,  and  were,  there- 
fore, forced  to  'lay  to' — by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  standing 
still — for  nine  hours  in  sight  of  the 
double  beacon  on  Cap  la  Heve.  At 
last,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  glided  in  between  the  long  rows 
of  gas-lamps  that  illuminate  the 
piers  and  docks  of  the  chief  Atlantic 
port  of  the  French  Republic.  It 
was  a  question  whether  we  could  get 
into  any  hotel  at  that  hour,  therefore 
we  turned  into  our  wretched  berths 
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once  more  (such  of  ns  has  bad  been 
able  to  torn  oat),  to  re-assemble 
finally  at  breakfast  at  about  half- 
past  eight.  Our  old  Captain  came 
in  while  this  meal  was  going  on,  and 
with  undiminished  self-satisfaction 
said  sententiously,  'Well,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you've  had  a  safe  pas- 


We  were  forty-four  hours  on 
board  this  steamer,  instead  of 
twenty-one  or  two.  During  a 
space  of  four-and-twenty  hours  I 
ate  nothing,  drank  nothing,  read 
nothing,  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing, 
thought  nothing,  felt  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  vague  ugly  discomfort  and 
incapacity.  The  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company  to  Patricias 
Walker,  Drs.  To  one  whole  day 
lost  out  of  his  life.  At  what  figure 
am  I  to  put  it  ?  How  much  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  would 
I  have  sold  it  for  ? 

Along  Havre  quay  (which  I  re- 
membered of  old)  the  tall,  yellow 
houses,  full  of  windows  with  green 
shutters,  the  workmen  in  blouse  and 
sabots,  the  gendarmes  in  cocked  hat 
and  sword  and  blue  coat  with  cotton 
frogs  and  epaulettes,  gave  evidence 
that  we  had  arrived  in  a  foreign 
land ;  though  the  French  rain  was 
falling  in  a  way  that  strongly  re- 
sembled English.  Rue  de  Paris, 
gay  and  busy  nevertheless,  with  a 
great  dock  fall  of  ships  abutting  on 
it  midway,  the  theatre  opposite, 
and  the  handsome  Hdtel  de  ViUe  at 
the  end,  in  its  garden,  behind  which 
rise  the  wooded  hills  whose  semi- 
circle encloses  the  town,  and  carries 
the  protecting  series  of  forts ;  the 
oddly  painted  shops,  and  rough 
gutters  of  the  bye-streets,  and  queer 
smells,  and  the  interior  of  the  large 
church  with  its  pictures  and  shrines, 
and  heavy  flavour  of  incense,  and 
kneeling  peasant-women  in  pure 
white  caps ;  all  certified  to  the  same 
effect — that  we  had  actually  crossed 
the  Channel, — were  in  the  neat, 
negligent,  gay,  tawdry,  polished, 
ignorant,  devout,  licentious,  dainty, 
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nasty,  logical,  silly,  self-contra- 
dictory, unmistakeable,  paradoxi- 
cal, and  unaccountable  country  of 
France. 

But  certainly  other  countries 
have  their  puzzles.  Why  in  Eng- 
land, the  home  of  steam  and  punc- 
tuality, should  railway  trains  be 
habitually  late  ?  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  train  in  seven  throughout  Eng- 
land keeps  its  appointed  times.  And 
this  steamer,  belonging  to  a  great 
company,  starting  from  the  mighty 
London  itself  to  the  chief  Channel 
port  of  France — what  a  muddle  the 
voyage  has  been ! 

Afber  breakfast  I  crossed  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Seine  in  a  little 
steamer  to  Honneur — quaint  old 
dark-gray  town  below  its  wooded 
hills,  with  tall  old  houses  round  the 
inner  harbour,  clad  some  of  them 
from  top  to  toe  in  scale-armour  of 
slates — and  climbing  the  rough, 
narrow  street,  vines  hanging  here 
and  there  over  a  garden  wall, 
and  bright  flowers  seen  sometimes 
through  a  courtyard  gate,  passed 
the  Octroi  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
oil-lamp  ready  for  its  nightly  pur- 
pose hanging  there  by  cord  stretched 
across  the  way ;  and  so  up  a 
lone,  sloping  road  over-arched 
with  boughs  to  the  green  platform 
above,  called  the  Cote  de  Grace. 
Here,  amid  groups  of  trees  and 
open  grassy  .lawns,  is  the  little 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace, 
protectress  of  sailors  and  fishermen, 
the  goal  of  many  pilgrims  ;  and 
here,  close  by,  the  auberge  where 
my  good  friends  expect  me.  Ha ! 
those  are  their  handkerchiefs 
waving,  and  those  their  kind,  wel- 
coming voices. 

Now  this  auberge  gives  at  the 
back  on  an  orchard  ;  and  the  house- 
hold— Monsieur  and  Madame,  and 
their  little  daughter  and  nephew, 
and  Louise,  the  little  waitress ;  and 
Artus,  the  coachman  ;  and  Henri, 
the  boy  of  all  work  ;  also  Gretchen, 
our  nursemaid — are  accustomed  to 
take  their  dejeHners  under  some  old 
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mossyappletree,throwmgasprinkled 
shade  on  the  white  cloth,  the  savoury 
ragoHts  and  omelettes,  and  the  jugs 
of  cider,  while  close  round  the  table 
crowd  the  ducks  and  geese  and  hens 
picking  up  crumbs.    A  white  cow 
grazes  in  the  background,  and  be- 
hind the  apple-tree-stems  is  drawn 
something  like  a  gay  light  blue  cur- 
tain— the  sea.      That  picturesque 
wooden  barn  in  the  corner  is  the 
apple  store  and  cider  press ;  and  all 
this,  which  we  see  from  the  windows 
of  our  Salle  amanger^is  certainly  very 
pretty.     But  it  needs  fine  weather, 
and  fine  weather,   alas !  is  scarce 
this  summer ;  and  when  the  orchard 
grass    is    soaked,    and   the    fowls 
draggled,  and  the  solitary  road  full 
of  rain-pools,  and  the  dim,  gray  sea 
mixed  with  the    damp    sky,    our 
auberge  is  not  a  lively  place.     But 
who  is  Gretchen?     The   German 
nursemaid  of  my  friend's  children ; 
a  stout,  comely,  good-natured  lass 
from  the  Black  Forest,  who  cannot 
speak  three  consecutive  words  of 
French ;   yet  there    she    sits,    the 
hated  foreigner,  in  the  midst  of  that 
family  party,  supping  her  potage, 
and  joining  in    the    laughter  and 
chatter  with  beaming  face.     So  far 
from  hating  Gretchen,  they  make 
much  of  her,  and,  I  believe,  some- 
times kiss  her. 

Still,  Monsieur  reserves  his  abhor- 
rence of  *  les  Prussiens '  in  general, 
and  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  being 
debarrasse  of  them.  It  appears  that 
these  brigands  came  to  Honfleur, 
and  every  day  some  of  them  strolled 
up  to  the  Cote  de  Grdce  and  drunk 
wine  and  cider  at  Monsieur's  auberge, 
paying,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, like  any  other  customers, 
or  probably  rather  more. 

Into  the  opposite  and  more 
important  town  of  Havre  they  did 
not  seek  to  penetrate,  having  cut 
off  its  connexions  with  the  rest 
of  the  country;  and  this  preservation 
from  the  invader  was  entirely  due  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  we  learn  from 
our  journal ;  in  gratitude  for  which 
service  the  women  of  Havre  have 


subscribed  money  for  a  statue  to 
Our  Lady,  to  be  cast  in  bronze, 
and  twenty-four  feet  high.  This 
item  of  news  again  reminds  us 
that  we  are  in  a  strange  land, — 
though,  indeed,  what  with  Ora- 
tories, and  Archbishops  of  West- 
minster, and  Oblate  Fathers,  and 
Pilgrim  Peers,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  we  may  not  be  coming  to  in 
England. 

Another  item  of  news  in  IS  Echo 
Honflenvrais  informs  us  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  become  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
has  been  elevated  to  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  the  French  papers  deign  to 
insert  even  one  paragraph  under  the 
heading  of  Angleterre,  and  when  they 
do,  it  is  seldom  very  instructive. 
All  at  "this  present  moment  are 
proudly  exultant  at  the  magnificent 
style  in  which  France  has  paid  off 
her  War  Ransom — a  feat  whereon 
Europe  is  gazing  with  astonish- 
ment. 

These  French  papers,  even  the 
Paris  ones,  are  surprisingly  barren 
of  news ;  and  in  most  of  them  a 
sensational  tale  appears,  chapter  by 
chapter,  of  much  the  same  level  as 
those  in  our  ' penny  dreadfuls ' 
which  crisp  the  nerves  of  house- 
maids and  schoolboys;  though 
the  French  newspaper  stories  are 
probably,  as  a  rule,  better  written 
and  more  improper  than  ours,  and 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  higher 
social  class.  Here  are  the  titles 
of  current  feuilletons  in  the  jour- 
nals that  have  lately  come  under 
m7  eye*  including  several  of  the 
leading  daily  papers:  L'Hcluse 
des  Cadavres ;  La  Vengeresse;  Le 
TSmoin  du  Meurtore;  Le  Bigame; 
Les  Grimes  de  VAmowr;  and  the 
favourite  work  just  now  at  the 
bookshops  andrail way  stalls  appears 
to  be  a  series  of  stories  by  Xavier  de 
Montepin  under  the  general  title  of 
Les  Dromes  de  VAdultere.  Le  Jour- 
nal Pour  Rire  displays  every- 
where its  very  broad  pictorial 
jokes,  notwithstanding  that  France 
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is  supposed  to  be  sitting  at  this 
moment  in  contrite  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  disem- 
barrassed of  those  Prussians.  One 
has  heard  of  people  dancing  over  a 
volcano,  but  the  French  go  on 
dancing,  the  can-can  by  prefer- 
ence, immediately  after  an  eruption, 
with  the  lava  still  hot  and  the  ruins 
smoking. 

Yet  look  round — it  is  market-day 
in  Honfleur — at  these  kind,  placid, 
honest,  pious  faces  of  women  and 
girls,  buying  and  selling  fruit,  eggs, 
poultry,  under  the  snow-white  cap, 
old  fashioned  and  new  starched  sym- 
bol of  homely  conservatism.  Or  go 
into  this  huge  old  barn-like  Church 
and  see  similar  caps  and  faces  bent  in 
earnest  prayer  before  the  Divine 
Mother  and  Babe  —  familiar  and 
friendly,  sublime  and  awful, — the 
abstract  of  Mystic  Humanity.  Do 
they  look  wicked  or  frivolous  ?  Are 
they  anything  like  the  ladies  in  the 
shop- window  there,  portrayed  in  the 
Journal  Pour  Bvre  f 

Monsieur  Victor  Hugo  lately  de- 
scribed Paris  as  a  new  Mount  Sinai. 
Its  new  decalogue,  officially  given, 
would  be  a  remarkable  code  of  rules 
for  human  guidance.  Perhaps  by 
precisely  inverting  each  of  the  old 
commandments  something  like  it 
might  be  obtained.  But  Paris,  what- 
ever has  been  said,  is  not  yet  France, 
luckily.  France  I  believe  is  still  a 
much  better  thing  than  Paris. 

And  now  for  a  moment  we  have 
been  looking  at  the  religious  aspect 
of  Catholicism.  But  it  is  not  only 
a  Church;  it  is  a  vast  Political 
Association,  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world,  and  in  that  character 
certain  statesmen  are  beginning  to 
see  the  necessity  of  once  more,  and 
if  possible  once  for  all,  tackling  it. 

I  was  twelve  days  at  the  Cote 
de  Grdce,  and  it  would  have  been 
thoroughly  pleasant  but  for  the  too 
much  rain.  The  orchard  on  these 
wet  days  was  sodden,  and  no  table 
could  be  spread  under  the  boughs. 
As    the   fowls    went   about   with 


clammy  feathers,  so  every  un- 
feathered  biped  was  visibly  depressed, 
for  the  French  readily  give  way  to 
their  moods,  and  let  you  see  them. 
Once,  for  example,  when  (in  addition 
to  the  weather)  Madame  and  Mon- 
sieur had  a  domestic  quarrel,  we  were 
all  under  a  cloud  for  some  two  days, 
and  got  bad  dinners.  But  in  the 
bright  intervals,  blue  sky  overhead, 
the  orchard  grass  dappled  with  sun- 
shine, the  iridescent  sea  glimpsing 
through  leafy  twigs,  all  went 
better ;  Madame  and  Monsieur  and 
Louise  and  everybody  cheered  up  ; 
and  for  our  part  we  hastened  forth 
on  a  walk  or  a  drive. 

In  spite  of  the  wet,  I  was  often 
in  Honfleur,  and  in  those  twelve 
days  got  used  to  it,  and  liked  it  all 
the  more — the  bird's  eye  prospect  of 
its  close-packed  gray  roofs  from  the 
Cote  de  Qrdce,  the  descent  by  wind- 
ing shady  road  or  zigzag  bushy 
path,  the  narrow  old  streets  with 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Help  in  many  a 
corner  niche,  the  vines  hanging  over 
walls,  tall  old  toppling  gables  (Haute 
Rue  looked  wonderful  by   moon- 
light), the  harbour  and  shipping,  the 
churches,  the  semicirque  of  wooded 
hills,  the  broad  estuary  in  front, 
the  wide,  mile-long  boulevard,  bor- 
dered and  almost  roofed  in  with 
elms,  leading  out  to  the  country,  the 
beginning   of   a  quondam   'Route 
Imperiale,'  the  latter  word  being 
now  painted  over  with  'Nationale,' 
and  the  metal  plate  showing  the 
number  of  kilometres  to  Alencon  and 
elsewhere.  All  these  things  combine 
in  a  pleasant  recollection,  peopled 
mainly  with  quiet  blouses  and  wnite 
caps.     Then  there  were  the  ram- 
shackle diligences  rattling  in  from 
Trouville ;  the  town  crier  summon- 
ing his  audience  with  bugle  note; 
the    sailors   and    fishermen   along 
the  quay  ;  the  black-robed  broad- 
hatted  priests  gliding,  and  the  beg- 
gars.   The  beggars  were  numerous 
(spite  of  notice  boards  defending  all 
mendicity);  especially  haunting  the 
church-doors.    There  was  a  fat  old 
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woman  who  sat  from  morning  to 
night  under  a  tree  on  the  way  up  to 
the  Cote  de  Grace.     She  made  some 
pretence  of  selling  little  pictures 
and  crosses,  but  set  up  a  whine  for 
Charity  when   anyone  approached. 
She  was  particular  in  saluting  the 
clergy  as  they  passed,  and  I  saw  a 
tall  priest  take  off  his  hat  in  return, 
as  if  to  a  duchess.      She  wore,  ex 
officio    as    it    were,   garments    all 
bepatched  and  bedaraed,  but  warm 
enough,  and  in  wet  weather  an  old 
waterproof.   In  fact,  she  was  a  sort 
of  out-door  priestess  of  the  chapel, 
ready  to  perform  the  necessary  pas- 
sive part  to  those  who  wished  to  do 
an   act    of    Christian    almsgiving. 
There  was  another  old  beggar- woman 
down  in  the  town,  questing  from 
shop  to  shop,  who  always  amused  me. 
She  was  enormously  fat,  and  tied  in 
the  middle  like  a  great  sack ;  she 
wore  a  nightcap  of  the  elementary 
conical  kind  pulled  down  tight,  and 
her  fat,  flat,  absurd  face  was  deco- 
rated with  a  huge  pair  of  blue  spec- 
tacles with  black  iron  rims.   A  free 
use  is  made  of  spectacles  in  France, 
especially  blue  ones ;  you  see  cab- 
drivers,    beggars,     field    labourers 
wearing     them — and     why     not  ? 
But  even  in  France  I  have  never 
seen  a  footman  in  spectacles.     That 
is    inconceivable ;    and    yet    there 
would    be  nothing  in    it    against 
nature. 

One  Sunday  there  was  a  grand 
fete :  an  agricultural  show  on 
the  boulevard,  and  a  duck-hunt 
in  the  inner  harbour,  and  the  march 
of  booming  and  clanging  bands 
and  fanfares,  and  a  competition  of 
choirs  in  the  theatre,  all  ending 
with  a  torchlight  procession,  almost 
drowned  by  the  heavy  rain.  The 
choirs,  six  or  seven,  all  of  men, 
from  neighbouring  villages  and 
towns,  sung  with  meagre  and  nasal 
tones  compared  with  English  sing- 
ing, but  with  better  '  attack  '  and 
cessation.  When  the  last  chord  was 
a  loud  one,  the  leaving- off  was  as 
sudden  as  if  the  conductor's  final  cut 
with  his  bdton  had  slammed  a  door. 


The  fair  sex  at  Honfleur  were, 
as  a  rule,  quiet  looking  and  comely, 
and  very  broad  and  fat ;  Hawthorne 
speaks,  in  scarcely  gallant  terms,  of 
the  bulk  to  which  mature  English- 
women are  apt  to  expand.     But  I 
don't  think  they  could  hold  a  candle 
in    this    respect   to  their  French 
sisters.    O  what  prodigious  masses 
of  feminity!  market  women,  shop- 
keepers,   fine    ladies.     There  was, 
and    still    is,    I   trust,   a  booksel- 
leress  of  such  at  once  broad  and 
circumambient,  not  by  any  means 
uncomely,   magnificence  of  portli- 
ness, that  I  often  gazed  with  mingled 
awe  and  admiration.    And  if  she  be 
greatest  it  is  where  many  are  great. 
A  market  woman   speaking  to   a 
friend  of   mine    about    some  cus- 
tomers   whom    she     described    as 
Anglaises,    and   being    asked    how 
she    knew    that,   answered,   Parce 
qu'elles  sont  si  inaigres.   They  carry 
it    off    well,     these    fair     moving 
mountains,   and    like    all    French- 
women accept  frankly  their  natural 
fortunes.  Even  a  Frenchwoman  who 
is  so  downright  ugly  that  you  are  shy 
of  looking  at  her,  you  will  find  if 
you  do  look  at  her  is  for  her  own 
part  unembarrassed,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances quite  unconscious  of  any 
ill-luck. 

The  notion  that  the  English 
eat  more  than  the  French  is 
also,  I  suspect,  a  mistake.  Who  in 
England  could  think  of  eating 
such  a  forenoon  meal  as  the  dejeiiner 
often  is  ?  Those  with  us  who 
still  dine  at  midday  or  one  o'clock 
take  a  light  breakfast,  and  the 
dinner  is  not  a  more  and  perhaps 
seldom  so  serious  an  affair  as 
the  dejeuner,  and  the  supper,  which 
is  the  only  other  serious  meal,  is  no- 
thing as  compared  with  the  regular 
six  or  seven  o'clock  diner.  But  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  under- 
value the  French  notions  of  eating. 
The  traveller,  if  he  knows  a  little  of 
the  ways  of  the  country,  is  as  a 
rule  incomparably  better  off  in  that 
respect  than  in  England.  Our  auberge 
gave  us  at  eight  in  the  morning  or 
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so,  a  large  bowl  of  excellent  coffee 
and  hot  milk,  with  a  roll ;  dej&Cmer 
at  noon ;  dinner  at  half-past  six. 
The  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 
were  of  home  growth,  and  there 
was  a  fair  supply  of  fish.  Cider  at 
discretion,  or  beyond  it :  but  Bor- 
deaux dearer  than  in  England.  As 
to  drink,  what  shall  we  say  ?  It  is 
the  accepted  doctrine  that  there  is 
little  or  no  drunkenness  in  France. 
At  meals  no  doubt  most  people 
hereabouts  are  content  with  cider 
or  Bordeaux ;  but  there  is  no 
little  drinking  of  much  stronger 
liquids  at  cafes  and  elsewhere  from 
morning  till  night,  and  a  drunken 
man  is  by  no  means  a  rare  spectacle. 
Jn  Normandy  the  popular  tipple  is 
cider  with  a  dash  of  coarse  brandy 
in  it,  a  very  tipsyfymg  compound. 
In  all  the  public  drinking  rooms  is 
hung  a  framed  copy  of  the  Loi  contre 
Vlvresse  Publique,  signed  *  Thiers,' 
passed  a  couple  of  years  ago,  one 
article  of  which  deprives  the  con- 
demned drunkard  of  all  power  of 
public  voting  for  a  given  time. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  steep,  in 
some  parts  precipitous,  bank  on  the 
top  of  which  is  our  Cote  de  Grace, 
winds,  hidden  by  trees,  the  road  to 
Trouville,  and  between  this  and  the 
sea,  looking  straight  down,  one  sees 
the  old  red-tiled  roof  of  the  Farm  of 
Saint  Simeon.  Let  us  descend  by 
zigzag  paths,  cross  the  road,  and  go 
through  the  little  gate.  All  is  free 
and  simple ;  it  is  a  favourite  summer 
habitat  of  French  artists.  There 
are  two  with  their  easels  under  the 
apple  trees,  and  appropriate  hats 
and  pipes,  painting  away,  while 
round  them,  as  in  an  Eden  restored, 
wander  ducks,  hens,  geese,  pigs,  a 
large  lazy  dog  and  several  puppies. 
The  interior,  it  must  be  owned,  is  the 
reverse  of  tidy,  but,  in  revenge  as 
they  say,  the  walls  and  woodwork 
are  enriched  with  a  chaotic  profu- 
sion of  clever  sketches,  some  in 
colour,  somo  in  black  and  white, 
landscapes,  sea-pieces,  figures,  cari- 
catures (and  one  or  two  of  these 
rather  broad),  the  loving  work  of 


many  successive  Bohemian  lodgers. 
There  are  also  inscriptions,  of 
which  here  is  one  from  the  rough 
little  low-ceilinged  dining-room 
that  looks  out  on  the  orchard :  it  is 
not  a  brilliant  production,  but  has  a 
pleasant  extemporary  touch : 

A  la  Ferme  Saint  Simoon 

tout  est  beau,  tres  bien  et  fort  Bon, 

ce  que  Be  voit,  se  Boit,  so  mange. 

si  le  Cidre  par  fois  Derange, 

a  la  Ferme  Saint  Simeon, 

^a  tient  le  corps  libre,  et  c'est  Bon. 

la  Fermiere  de  la  maison 

fait  la  cuisine  coinme  un  Ange. 

vener  manger  c'est  Bon  ton 

a  la  Ferme  Saint  Simeon. 

Quitting  the  farm-house  and  its 
precincts,  a  slatternly  Paradise,, 
let  us  go  through  a  wicket  in  the 
hedge  into  this  further  orchard— 
what  a  delicious  place!  grassy 
hillocks  and  dells,  sun-dappled  to- 
day, shaded  with  old  twisted  apple- 
trees  loaded  with  red  and  yellow 
fruitage,  and  several  tall,  enormous 
pear  trees  ;  on  one  side  the  bright 
sea  rippling  in,  on  the  other  the 
leafy  cliffs  rising  to  the  sky,  hung 
and  crested  with  rich  trees  and 
varied  verdure.  A  little  path  leads 
you  in  a  moment  to  the  seashore 
itself. 

One  day  we  walked  down  through 
the  leafy  woodland  ways,  and  near 
the  roadside  crucifix  of  Vasouy 
took  to  the  sea-strand,  which,, 
broken  with  many  watercourses  and 
quicksands,  sweeps  round  towards 
Trouville.  The  sun  shone  and  the 
sea  was  rippling  greener  than  any 
spring  meadow-grass.  On  the  sand- 
banks grew  the  stunted  sea-thistle ; 
behind  these  were  flat  meadows  with 
beds  of  reeds,  and  further  inland 
the  ranges  of  woody  hills. 

After  some  miles  of  this,  we  turned 
up  again  to  the  road,  and  came 
by-and-by  to  a  little  old  church 
wrapped  in  thick  ivy,  a  dozen  pop- 
lars drawn  up  beside  it  like  a  guard 
of  honour,  and  a  large  pool  at  the 
back  half  covered  with  water- weed, 
where  three  or  four  washerwomen 
at  one  corner  knelt  and  thumped 
away    at    their    linen.       Between 
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the  poplars  and  a  clump  of  other 
trees  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea.  It  was  a  picturesque  scene, 
which  a  young  lady  was  trying  to 
make  a  picture  of  from  under  shade 
of  an  umbrella,  while  a  gentleman 
sat  on  the  grass  by  her  side  and 
looked  on  approvingly. 

Passing  through  a  little  swing 
gate,  we  skirted  the  grassy  embank- 
ment of  the  dammed-up  pool,  and 
traversing  a  rough  kind  of  lawn 
drew  near  an  old  decayed  manor- 
house  (as it  proved  to  be),  at  the  side 
of  whose  broken  steps  lounged  a 
sturdy-looking,  mature  man  in  a 
blouse  and  old  straw  hat,  smoking  a 
short  pipe. 

We  were  about  to  turn  back  when 
he  hailed  us  with  a  Bon  jour,  mes- 
sieurs! slightly  raising  his  rough 
head-gear,  and  added  that  there 
were  some  curiosities  to  be  seen  in- 
side if  we  cared  to  enter.  Half  un- 
willingly we  mounted, each  feeling  in 
•his  pocket  for  a  franc  or  half-franc, 
for  which  the  value  to  be  received 
was  problematical,  and  our  guide 
showed  us  into  a  good-sized  salon 
with  a  low  ceiling,  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  specimens  of  ancient 
wood  carving,  some  of  them  very 
fine — groups,  single  figures,  cabi- 
nets, panels.  Not  that  it  was  a  col- 
lection of  any  pretension ;  only  the 
miscellaneous  gathering  of  an  ama- 
teur of  taste  and  moderate  means. 
As  he  went  round,  describing  bit 
-after  bit,  in  a  careless,  independent 
style,  but  sometimes  warming  into 
enthusiasm,  it  dawned  upon  us  that 
the  rough  man  in  the  blouse  was 
himself  the  collector,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  education,  in- 
telligence, and  even  originality  of 
character,  who  was  in  no  way  fishing 
for  a  fee ;  though,  as  we  afterwards 
found  out  for  ourselves,  there  was  a 
catalogue  which  might  be  purchased 
if  one  chose. 

After  going  round  the  col- 
lected wood  carvings,  we  stumbled 
by  chance  on  an  oak  panel  about  two 
feet  long,  carved  in  relief,  which 
stood  carelessly  against  the  jamb  of 


a  little  window  in  a  corner,  and  to 
which  our  attention  had  not  been 
called.  One  of  us  took  it  up, 
turned  it  various  ways ;  both  looked 
and  both  began  to  utter  ex- 
clamations of  delight  and  en- 
quiry. What  was  this  relief  carved 
within  a  Gothic  border,  so  bold,  so 
effective,  so  self-restrained — though 
often  rough  in  the  mere  manipula- 
tion-m  short,  so  truly  artistic  in 
treatment  ?  It  was  Brunhault  tied 
to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse.  Where 
did  it  come  from  ?  The  Frenchman 
looked  at  me,  put  one  hand  gently 
on  his  own  forehead — D'ici,  mon- 
sieur. Yours :  what  a  wonderful 
design  !  C'est  vrai.  Le  cheval  est 
magnifique.  And  heaped  on  a  chair 
in  this  corner  we  found  twenty-five 
other  carved  panels  of  similar  high 
quality,  representing  scenes  in  the 
early  history  of  France,  or  rather  of 
the  Franks  (Baptism  of  Clovis  ;  his 
coronation  at  Rheims;  Dagobert 
condemned  by  the  bishops ;  Pepin 
the  Short ;  Charles  Hammer ;  and 
so  forth),  and  turned  them  over 
with  surprise  and  delight,  the  artist 
himself  joining  simply  and  openly 
in  our  praises  of  the  work,  and  often 
pointing  out  further  beauties.  Seiz- 
ing one  of  the  bits  of  wood,  he  set 
it  by  the  side  of  an  old  cabinet  with 
carved  panels  of  much  the  same 
size ;  then  taking  each  of  us  by  an 
arm,  placed  us  at  the  right  point  of 
view  :  '  You  see,  gentlemen !  that 
old  piece  is  the  work  of  a  famous 
hand,  yet  the  new  suffers  nothing 
by  comparison  with  it/  It  is  his 
intention,  he  told  us,  to  represent 
in  this  manner  suitable  scenes  from 
the  whole  course  of  French  history, 
perhaps  two  hundred  in  all.  c  In- 
cluding Louis  Napoleon  ?  '  '  Cer- 
tainly.' '  And  Henry  the  Fifth  ? ' 
But  to  this  perhaps  indiscreet 
question  the  artist  deigned  no 
reply. 

He  was  a  man  of  some  five- 
and-fiffcy,  broad-shouldered,  rather 
below  the  middle  stature,  with 
a  large,  well-shaped  head,  now 
the    old    straw-hat    was     doffed, 
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ample  forehead,  and  wide  gray 
eyes  which  were  intently  fixed 
upon  you  while  he  talked  or  listened, 
but  by  no  means  with  the  effect  of 
a  stare  or  a  pry ;  they  seemed  to  be 
gazing  at  the  thought  which  the 
conversation  was  striving  to  put  into 
words.  Altogether  he  reminded  us 
of  the  portraits  of  William  Blake. 

We  tried  to  persuade  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  photographs  taken  of 
the  twenty-six  panels,  and  permit  the 
sale  of  them  in  Paris,  London,  and 
elsewhere,  since  he  never  sold  and 
never  would  sell  any  of  the  carvings 
themselves;  and  this  he  half  promised, 
but  saw  difficulties  in  bringing  it 
about,  showing  himself  perfectly 
aware  that  professional  photo- 
graphers are. l  kittle  cattle '  to  deal 
with.  '  Do  this,'  said  I,  '  and  you 
are  famous  at  a  blow/  '  Monsieur / 
he  replied  with  calmness,  6je  le 
crois.'  His  manner  throughout  was 
grave,  dignified,  thoroughly  self- 
confident,  but  not  in  the  least  self- 
asserting.  He  had  not  shown  us 
his  carvings,  but  when  we  found 
them  out  he  accepted  our  praises 
without  the  shadow  of  a  nay-for- 
sooth,  and  added  his  own.  We 
asked  leave  to  visit  him  again, 
which  was  courteously  granted, 
and  on  finding  my  companion  to  be 
an  artist  hailed  him  cordially  as  'con- 
frere ! '  Many  people,  he  said,  came 
there  who  never  looked  at  the 
panels ;  others  took  one  up  and  put 
it  down  again  without  any  notice. 
We  were  most  welcome  to  come 
again,  but  to-morrow  was  his  last 
day  here ;  he  came  to  this  manor- 
house,  the  property  of  his  family, 
for  the  summer  months,  and  was 
now  about  to  return  to  Sainte  Marie- 
dn-Mont,  his  habitual  residence. 

So  away  we  went  rejoicing,  and 
duly  returning  the  next  day,  had 
another  and  a  longer  look  at  the 
carved  panels.  We  were  no  less 
struck  than  at  first  by  the  compact 
emphasis  with  which  every  subject 
was  set  forth,  combined  with  an  un- 
failing instinct  for  true  decorative 
treatment,  wholly  unconventional  in 


manner  and  precisely  adapted  to 
the  medium ;  dealing  with  human 
figures,  animals,  architecture,  and 
a  variety  of  natural  and  artificial 
objects,  with  an  always  successful 
power  of  composition.  At  the 
same  time  the  rough  and  sometimes 
(compared  with  the  best  old  carv- 
ings) unskilful  manipulation  of  the 
wood  became  more  apparent  on  this 
second  examination. 

This  day  we  entered  the  little 
ivy  clad  church  of  Criquebceuf  (*  Ox- 
Creek  ') — for  that  is  its  name,  and 
the  name  of  the  half-ruined  manor- 
house  also— and  found  against  the 
wall,  to  the  right  of  the  altar,  a 
quaintly-painted  wooden  statue, 
about  four  feet  high,  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin, the  patron  saint.  He  sits  on 
horseback,  dividing  his  cloak  with 
the  beggar.  This  group,  we  learned 
from  a  woman  who  lived  close  by, 
was  only  a  fragment  till  Monsieur  le 
Docteur,  over  there,  took  it  in  hand 
and  made  it  as  good  as  new.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  masterly  piece  of  restora- 
tion,— 0  si  sic  omnia !  And  we 
further  learned  something  of  the 
artist  of  the  old  manor-house.  He 
is  a  doctor  of  medicine,  M.  le  Doc- 
teur Isidore  le  Goupils,  and  a  very 
good  one,  but  no  longer  practises ; 
is  rich,  has  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, and  his  regular  place  of  abode 
is  Sainte  Marie-du-Mont,  of  which 
town  he  has  been  mayor.  He  comes 
every  year,  alone,  for  the  summer 
months,  to  this  old  manor-house, 
which  belongs  to  his  mother-in-law. 
What  does  he  do  ?  Nothing,  the 
woman  said.  Except  wood  carving? 
Well,  yes,  he  amuses  himself  in  that 
way.  Is  generally  thought  to  be 
a  little  .  .  .  and  here  the  dame 
touched  her  forehead  and  nodded, 
with  a  different  meaning  to  the 
doctor's  own  similar  gesture. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
catalogue  of  wood  carvings,  of  which 
we  each  bought  a  copy,  gave  some 
shadow  of  encouragement  to  the  out- 
siders' theory.  It  is  entitled  Quids  du 
Voyayeur  auiour  du  Salon  de  Orique- 
bceuf,  and  has  an  introduction  ad- 
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dressed  Aux  Futurs  Visiteurs  du 
Manoir  de  Criqueboeuf,  and  signed 
'  Ch.  Manoury,'  a  friend  and  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  Doctor.  But 
this  pamphlet,  printed  at  Falaise, 
and  dated  1868,  says  not  a  word  of 
his  original  panels  of  French  history, 
and,  in  fact,  these  mnst  have  been 
commenced  later. 

What  seemed  most  likely,  from 
what  we  read  and  what  he  himself 
told  us, was  that  the  Doctorgradually 
collected  a  number  of  old  wood  car- 
vings from  farm-houses  and  else- 
where in  Normandy  and  Brittany ; 
then  tried  his  hand  at  restoring 
the  missing  parts  of  some  which 
were  mutilated;  then,  still  more 
boldly,  produced  some  carvings 
entirely  his  own;  and,  at  last, 
as  his  treasures  accumulated  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  *  co-ordinating 
and  arranging  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  compose  a  poem  at  once  his- 
toric and  religious.'  Having  com- 
posed this  poem  accordingly  out 
of  carved  panels,  wainscoting,  statu- 
ettes, and  pieces  of  old  furniture, 
he  christened  it  by  an  original  name, 
Le  Catholicum,  and  displayed  it  at 
a  provincial  art  exhibition  held  at 
Saint  Lo  in  1866. 

'  Let  us  commence  by  an  avowal,' 
says  the  Guide,  '  the  vast  collection 
whereon  M.  le  Goupils  has  imposed 
the  new  name  of  Catholicum  .  .  . 
was  received  by  the  official  public 
with  supreme  contempt.'  The  Doc- 
tor, it  further  appears,  was  subjected 
to  a  good  deal  of  sneering  ridicule, 
and,  writhing  under  the  sting, 
armed  himself  with  his  pen,  which 
he  steeped  in  gall,  and  answered 
his  detractors  in  a  literary  work 
of  no  small  magnitude.  The  de- 
scriptions in  the  Guide  are  mainly 
drawn  from  this  *  immense  travail,' 
and  after  having  read  them  and 
visited  the  Salon  of  Criqueboeuf 
itself,  '  we  may  demand  of  ourselves 
(says  the  writer)  how  there  could 
have  been  found  any  men  of  parts 
so  Boeotian  as  not  to  comprehend, 
and  so  Prussian  as  not  to  approve 
the  Catholicum'    Next  year  Doctor 


le  Goupils  resolved  to  instal  his  col- 
lection in  the  ancient  manor-house. 
'  Having  arrived  there  without 
scandal  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
1867,  the  Catholicum,  still  suffering 
from  the  fatigues  and  abuse  of 
Saint  Lo,  completely  re-established 
its  health  in  the  retreat  of  Crique- 
boeuf, and  after  a  few  weeks  was  in 
condition  to  receive  numerous  visi- 
tors.' Then  follow  certain  laudatory 
extracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the 
Visitors'  Book,  which,  as  the  author 
of  the  Guide  shrewdly  adds,  he  is 
content  to  take  as  serious,  perhaps 
with  a  little  of  the  blindness  of  a 
friend  of  the  artist.  One  visitor, 
described  as  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters,  thinks  M.  le  Goupils  '  has 
surprised  the  secret  of  the  sculptors 
of  the  sixteenth  century.'  Another 
writes,  c  Courage,  dear  Doctor !  You 
have  received  the  baptism  of  the 
artist.  May  our  praises,  however 
feeble,  enable  you  to  forget  the  in- 
justice of  which  you  have  been  the 
victim !     Courage,  and 

Versoz  des  torrents  do  lumiere 
Sur  yob  obscurs  blasph&nateurs. 

A  lady  ends  her  testimony  with 
the  following  words :  *  I  say  not  it 
is  beautiful ;  it  is  more  than  beauti- 
ful ; ' — on  which  the  author  of  the 
Guide  thus  comments,  (0  women, 
but  I  recognize  you  well  there! 
always  in  extremes ! ' 

Then  follows  an  abridged  cata- 
logue raisonne,  showing  a  great 
deal  of  curious  research  into  the 
dates  and  subjects  of  the  various 
carvings,  along  with  an  enthusi- 
astic yet  discriminating  appre- 
ciation of  their  artistic  merits* 
The  first  '  monument — or  more 
modestly  speaking — adjustment,'  is 
composed  out  of  various  pieces  of 
old  carving,  and  is  intended  as 
( prologue  to  the  sculptural  poem.' 
The  next  piece  is  a  chest,  of  about 
1550,  with  figures  of  the  Christian 
Virtues.  The  third  is  a  Nativity 
with  the  flight  of  the  Pagan  divi- 
nities ;  the  fourth,  a  figure  of  Hope ; 
the  fifth,  two  Amphitrites,  a  Venus, 
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and  a  Pomona,  'completing  the 
flight  of  Paganism  '  (!)  ;  the  sixth, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  the 
seventh,  two  statuettes,  a  Bishop 
and  a  Saint  Lawrence.  The  eighth 
consists  of  two  panels  for  a  wains- 
cot, representing  two  women,  one 
sitting  nnder  a  tree,  the  other  by  a 
river  side ;  and  these  the  Doctor  calls 
*  two  dreams,'  but  their  connexion 
with  his  Christian  Poems  remains 
buried  in  the  depths  of  his  own 
imagination.  The  ninth — un  deli- 
cieux  petit  meuble — is  a  box  or  cre- 
dence carved  with  scenes  from 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  two  of 
the  panels  being  from  the  Doctor's 
own  chisel ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
the  objects  enumerated  in  what  he 
calls  the  Ancient  Part  being  forty- 
two. 

I  must  add  a  word  or  two 
about  the  Modern  Part,  wherein 
the  Doctor's  hobby-horse  gets  into 
full  gallop.  Here,  he  says,  the 
entire  conception  of  the  work  and  a 
great  part  of  the  execution  is  his 
own.  The  modern  carvings  are 
displayed  on  the  ceiling,  in  a  circular 
arrangement  of  which  the  effect,  we 
are  told,  would  be  '  grandiose  and 
dazzling'  if  placed  at  a  greater 
height.  In  point  of  fact  the  ceiling 
is  a  low  one  and  the  effect  rather 
comical.  He  divides  it  into  twelve 
parts,  described  in  as  many  ' explo- 
rations,' and  to  which  he  has  given 
fanciful  names,  the  central  carving 
being  called  Le  Gouffre,  and  repre- 
senting a  human  figure  swallowed 
up  by  the  jaws  of  destruction. 
'  The  object  devoured  is  nude,  and 
this  has  disgusted  certain  observers ; 
but  for  my  part  (adds  the  Doctor, 
humorously  triumphing  over  these 
critics)  I  know  not  what  might  be 
the  suitable  dress  for  those  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  swallowed 
by  the  Pit."  Over  the  Pit  is  a 
crown  with  the  inscription  :  Salon 
fait  far  le.  docteur  I.  le  Qoupils  avec 
'V aided' E.GrovU  (1865).  Nexttothis 
is  the  circle  called  the  Slopes  of  the 
Abyss,  in  which  appears  Time  with 
his  scythe,  a  sinister  owl  predicting 


death,  birds  of  prey,  figures  of 
Luxury  and  Gluttony,  the  Tree  of 
the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil, 
a  skeleton  sitting  on  a  pontifical 
tiara  and  playing  on  a  violin,  while 
the  instruments  of  many  human 
occupations  and  emblems  of  dignity 
dance  pell-mell  to  the  music.  The 
next  circle,  Indifference,  shows  a 
number  of  figures  k  killing  time  with 
trivial  amusements/  The  fourth 
circle  is  termed  The  Circwnvallation 
— interlaced  dragons,  and  symbolical 
figures  of  Avarice,  Anger,  Envy, 
and,  above  all,  two  Prides — Pride 
'  mother  of  all  vices,  and  to  whom 
the  dragons  do  homage,'  and  Pride 
National,  a  matron  crowned  with 
towers,  garlanded  with  laurel,  and 
wearing  a  cross  of  honour.  (There 
is  something  in  this,  Doctor.)  In  the 
fifth  place  we  see  the  Divine  Per- 
sonages, with  Piety,  Wisdom,  Ac. ; 
in  the  sixth,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity;  in  the  seventh,  The  Two 
Testaments,  represented  by  Moses 
and  a  female  figure.  Then  come  the 
Angels  of  Promise  and  of  Menace, 
and  a  variety  of  symbols  and  emblems, 
and  finally  La  Bataille,  an  army  of 
good  angels.  At  the  angles  of  the 
room  are  four  pairs  of  caryatides, 
hideous  and  grotesque  monsters, 
each  pair  supporting  a  statuette,  the 
first  a  priest  raising  the  Host,  the 
second,  a  man  praying,  the  third,  a 
priest  pronouncing  absolution,  the 
fourth,  a  Christian  preacher. 

This  old  room,  full  of  bits  of  carved 
wood,  with  its  mingled  oddity  and 
conventionality,  half  whimsically 
original,  half  childish,  would  be 
scarce  worth  the  pains  to  describe  but 
for  one  thing — namely,  that  the  bird 
that  has  made  for  itself  this  curious 
nest  out  of  far-gathered  odds  and 
ends  is  rara  avis  :  I  mean  that  the 
Doctor  is  in  his  way  a  man  of  genius, 
has  a  real  natural  artistic  gift,  and 
shows  it  in  the  difficult  and  almost 
obsolete  form  of  wood- carving. 
Wood-carving  as  a  fine  art  has»  I 
think,  no  recognised  public  exis- 
tence now  :  certainly  none  in  Eng- 
land.    Yet    there    is    a   rage    for 
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costly  house-decoration  and  furni- 
tore.  Old  carved  cabinets,  chairs, 
Ac.,  will  fetch  any  price.  Should 
the  art  of  high-class  wood  carving 
by  good  luck  be  revived  it  would 
afford  the  wealthy  one  of  the  most 
dignified  and  delightful  means  of 
embellishing  their  halls,  chambers, 
staircases,  doors,  windows,  cabinets, 
and  so  forth,  and  one  really  fine 
panel  over  a  chimney  would  give 
character  to  a  room.  Such  things 
done  on  seasoned  wood  would  last 
for  ever,  and  might  easily  be  made 
removable.  The  Art  of  wood-carv- 
ing, with  its  power  of  using  any 
required  degree  of  relief,  as  well  as 
of  producing  complete  figures,  large 
or  small,  at  home  in  the  purely 
decorative,  while  capable  of  expres- 
sing lofty  and  subtle  truths  of  ex- 
pression and  feeling,  would  be  an 
Art  worth  reviving;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  many  things  and  the  revi- 
val of  many  may  be  traced  to  some 
obscure  and  ridiculed  enthusiast. 

One  may  hold  Art  to  be  a  true 
and  priceless  enrichment  and  en- 
hancement of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  utterly  reject  and  abhor 
the  modish  Artistic  Atheism  —  a 
dainty  despair,  which  tells  us  that 
since  we  are  all  walking  into  the 
black  gulf  of  Eternal  Death  our  re- 
source should  be  to  embellish  this 
background  with  fireworks,  the  best 
and  most  we  can  get  up — have  as 
many  artistic  sensations  as  possible 
within  a  given  time. 

The  pretty  Norman  sea-coast 
fields,and  ferny,  gorsy  commons,  and 
sloping  woods,  are  almost  as  like  as 
twins  to  those  of  Hampshire  or 
Devon.  The  French  country  is  rather 
rougher,  and  there  are  no  trim 
parks  or  pales.  One  day  we  drove  to 
the  lighthouse  of  Fatouville,  where 
an  ascent  to  the  lantern  (after 
admiring  the  gruff,  deaf  light- 
keeper's  rose-garden  below)  gave 
us  a  wide  view  over  the  estuary 
of  the  Seine ;  Havre,  opposite  to 
the  left,  with  its  long  sea-wall  and 
backing  of  forts ;  and  Harfleur  a 
little  further  up,   in  its  river-side 


valley,  sentinelled  by  one  tall,  thin 
central  tower  and  spire.  The  inland 
region  from  this  height  looked  like 
an  expanse  of  coppice  or  scrub  land. 
On  our  way  we  went  into  a  very 
ancient  little  roadside  church,  pos- 
sibly of  Duke  William's  time,  at 
Eoquefleur.  Service  is  still  done 
there,  and  the  altars  of  Saint  Gorgon 
and  other  holy  ones  stood  duly 
dressed,  but  the  old  tiled  roof  seemed 
shaky  enough  to  come  down  at  any 
louder  chant  or  sermon  than  usuaL 
There  was  the  usual  box  'for  the 
restoration  of  the  building : '  but, 
alas,  one  knows  what  that  too  usually 
means.  A  sensible  clergyman  and  an 
honest  village  carpenter  could  often 
( restore '  in  a  case  of  this  kind  at  a 
trifling  cost,  where  the  famous  archi- 
tect and  his  contractors  would 
destroy  everything  valuable  and 
reverend,  at  a  huge  expense.  In  the 
weedy  little  churchyard,  full  of 
upright  crosses,  lay  in  one  corner 
an  antique  stone  coffin  not  long 
disinterred. 

Another  day  we  drove  to  the 
village  of  Touques,  and  a  mile  or 
two  further  to  the  ruins  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Arnault,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  among  tall  ash  trees,  be- 
neath the  roots  of  one  of  which 
gushed  out  the  clear  water  of  a 
Holy  Well.  A  small  part  of  ^tbe 
ruins  is  still  roofed,  and  used  oc- 
casionally for  service,  and  under  this 
is  a  crypt,  to  which  one  descends 
by  a  dimlit,  narrow  stone  stair. 
You  come  to  a  low  arch  and  look 
down  into  the  subterranean  chamber, 
attainable  by  a  second  short  flight 
of  steps.  The  old  man,  guardian  of 
the  place,  encourages  you,  speaking 
from  behind,  '  There  is  nothing  to 
fear,  monsieur ;  they  are  very  harm- 
less— it  is  the  living  who  are  dan- 
gerous.' And  peering  down  you 
perceive  that  that  whitish  heap  of 
strange  objects  on  the  floor  is  a 
heap  of  human  bones  and  skulls, 
whereon  the  light  of  a  small  gothio 
window-opening,  fringed  with  ivy, 
falls  with  a  ghastly  picturesqueness 
amid  the  shadows  of  the  vault. 
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Restored  to  daylight,  we  mounted 
farther  up  the  beautiful  broad  grassy 
hill,  which  shows  us  on  one  hand  the 
buildings  of  gay  Trouville  a  few 
miles  off,  and  the  sea ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  vast  expanse  of  rich 
woodland,  sloping  gradually  from 
the  valley  of  the  river  Touques. 
And  if  we  lately  saw  the  sad  and 
silent  relics  of  many  human  beings, 
here  are  fragments,  a  bone  or  two 
as  it  were,  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
house  once  alive  and  merry,  now 
dead.  Its  age  is  nothing  to  that  of 
its  neighbour  the  Castle  of  Bonne- 
ville, or  many  another ;  but  its  near- 
ness to  our  time  makes  it  nearer  to 
one's  sympathy,  at  least  to  mine. 
Count  Medaillan,  Marquis  of  Las- 
say,  dared  to  love  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier,  cousin  of  King 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  One  day, 
she  happening  to  express  a  wish 
to  see  Normandy,  he  hastily  uttered 
and  heartily  urged  an  invitation 
for  her  and  a  noble  company 
to  his  estate  there,  which  was 
accepted.  Estate  in  Normandy  he 
had,  and  wealth,  but  no  house,  or 
only  a  small  one  wholly  unfit  to 
entertain  such  guests.  Therefore, 
hastening  back  to  his  manor  of 
Lassay,  on  this  hill  of  wide  prospect 
over  sea  and  land,  he  caused  to  be 
built  in  three  months  (let  us  suppose 
the  materials  ready  and  waiting) 
a  stately  chateau  of  hewn  stone, 
with  fair  chambers  and  all  rich 
furnishing,  wherein  he  duly  re- 
ceived this  noble  company,  and 
above  all  la  grande  Demoiselle. 
On  seeing  the  house  and  its  sur- 
rounding prospects  the  Princess 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  What  a 
place  to  Hve  in  with  the  man  of 
one's  choice ! '  But  his  name,  it 
was  discovered,  was  not  De  Lassay, 
but  Lauzun.  Him  she  secretly  mar- 
ried (being,  we  must  add  for  truth's 
sake,  five-and- forty,)  and  then  the 
King,  after  the  pleasant  fashion  of 
the  time,  threw  her  husband  into 
prison  and  kept  him  there  ten  years. 

The  Marquis  of  Lassay,  for  his 
part,  afterwards  married  a  fair  wife, 


Julie  Chateaubriand  by  name,  and 
lived  to  be  86.  His  successor, 
Comte  de  Lauragnais,  who  inherited 
by  his  mother's  side,  gave  many 
splendid  fetes  here,  some  of  them 
specially  for  The  Dubarry — one  of 
those  ladies  who  can  claim  the 
honour  of  the  definite  article. 

Only  the  central  part  of  the  chateau 
remains,  both  wings  being  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  this  remnant  is  of 
fine  cut  stone.  The  ground-floor  is 
now  a  byre  for  cows.  We  passed  up 
the  grand  staircase  and  further  up 
to  the  roof:  not  wholly  a  safe  ex- 
ploit, for  the  stairs  and  beams  that 
remain  are  rotting  away,  the  roof  is 
shattered,  and  here  and  there  a  great 
square  stone  hangs  out  from,  the 
wall,  as  if  a  finger  push  would  send 
it  crashing  down  through  everything. 
It  seemed  very  odd  that  someone 
had  not  thought  of  repairing  all 
this,  before  things  were  so  far  gone, 
but  evidently  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  stay  the  process  of  de- 
struction. The  new  look  of  the 
stonework,  which  might  have  come 
yesterday  from,  the  mason's  hand, 
adds  to  the  pathos  of  the  deserted 
mansion,  that  stood  finished  so  proud 
and  gay  one  bygone  summer  on  its 
panoramic  hilltop. 

Mais  oii  sont  les  neiges  d'antan? 

Driving  back  through  the  forest  of 
Touques,  a  long  straight  road,  bor- 
dered with  endless  fir-trees  and 
young  oaks,  we  had  a  small  adven- 
ture. We  overtook  a  large  empty 
cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  and 
carrying  two  men,  who  were  shout- 
ing out  a  very  drunken  song  about 
( chasing  the  Prussians  out  of 
France.'  We  had  no  sooner  passed 
them  that  it  came  into  their  heads 
to  give  chase ;  they  flogged  the 
great  horses  into  a  gallop,  and  came 
clattering  and  yelling  after  us. 
Artus  touched  up  our  steady  old 
white  steed  (the  favourite  horse- 
colour  in  Normandy,  perhaps 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  who  is 
specially  venerated  here).  We  were 
five  in  number,  including  two  ladies, 
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but  le  cheval  llano  did  his  part 
well,  while  the  drunken  waggon 
swayed  about,  swerved  on  the 
road-side  grass,  and  could  not 
keep  up  the  pace.  We  drew  away, 
and  Artus,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
said  those  fellows  might  have 
knocked  us  au  diabh  if  they  had 
come  up.  Those  two  citizens  ought 
certainly  to  have  lost  their  votes 
for  the  next  election  ;  but  some  less 
refined  penalty  would  also  have 
been  hignly  proper. 

Then  we  crossed  the  valley  and  en- 
tered the  wide  circuit  of  shattered 
walls,  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bonne- 
ville, a  stronghold  of  the  mighty 
Duke  William,  whose  feme,  after 
eight  hundred  years,is  still  alive  over 
all  this  land, — the  courtyard  being 
now  grass  and  garden-ground  with  a 
farm-house  in  one  corner, the  broken 
walls  and  towers  covered  with  ferns 
and  flowering  bushes,  and  on  the 
circling  slopes  of  the  deep  moat,  long 
since,  dry,  apple  trees  loaded  with 
fruit  stooping  from  either  side.  We 
saw  vacant  chambers  in  the  massive 
wall,  winding  stairs,  narrow  win- 
dows, a  deep  well  in  one  turret,  in 
another  an  oubliette ,  into  whose  ut- 
terly dark  gulf  a  string  with  a  candle 
was  lowered,  until  it  rested  on  the 
damp  floor  some  eighty  feet  below. 
A  row  of  strong  iron  handles 
clamped  into  the  wall  gave  means 
to  descend, — to  find  out,  say,  if  the 
tenant  of  this  Cave  of  Forget- 
fulness,  chained  below,  were  yet 
living,  or  to  fasten  his  corpse  to  the 
hoisting-rope.  Elsewhere  was  a 
prison  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
with  no  light,  only  some  air-holes. 

Often,  from  this  platform  where 
we  stand,  the  great  Duke,  recking 
nothing  of  Forgotten  People,  looked 
inward  on  the  swarm  of  steel-clad 
men  in  the  broad  courtyard,  or  out 
upon  his  thick- woody  ducal  domains 
and  hunting  ground,  thinking  at 
times,  mayhap,  if  Touques  river 
down  there  would  be  fit  place  to 
muster  a  fleet  for  England,  or  if 
Dives  were  better.  By  some  ac- 
counts it  was  in  this  castle    that 


the  great  English  Earl  swore  his 
famous  oath  on  the  hidden  relics  ; 
by  others  it  was  at  Bayeux. 

In  truth,  of  all  the  incidents  of 
Harold's  visit  to  William  only  a  dim 
and  confused  record  remains,  though 
the  visit  itself  is  indubitable,  and 
the  oath  alleged  by  Norman  writers 
is  not  denied  by  any  English  one.  It 
appears  clear  that  Harold  was  ship- 
wrecked some  time  in  the  autumn 
season -year  uncertain,  posmbly 
1064— on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu 
(near  the  river  Somme),  and  was 
made  prisoner,  with  his  followers 
(having  no  lawful  business  there, 
and  travelling  for  pleasure  not  being 
a  recognized  practice),  by  Guy,  lord 
of  that  country.  Chivalry  and  bri- 
gandage were  strangely  mingled  in 
those  feudal  times.  One  or  more 
Englishmen  escaping  carried  word 
to  Duke  William  at  Rouen,  who 
ordered  Guy,  being  his  vassal,  to 
release  Harold  and  his  men,  the  Duke 
himself  paying  their  ransom.  Then 
was  Harold  received  at  the  Duke's 
court  a  highly-honoured  guest,  and 
William  having  at  that  time  on  hand 
an  expedition  against  the  Bretons, 
led  by  Conan,  Harold  went  with  him 
as  brother- in- arms.  The  Norman 
force,  marching  west,  halted  at  Mont- 
Saint-Michel,  and  there  crossing  the 
march  of  Brittany  raised  the  siege 
of  Dol,  which,  though  a  Breton  city, 
was  held  against  Conan  by  a  parti- 
san of  William's.  Then  William 
and  Harold  assaulted  and  took 
Dinan ;  and  it  was,  most  probably, 
after  this  successful  expedition  had 
returned  to  Normandy,  that  Harold 
publicly  swore  an  oath  to  William, 
promising — we  know  not  what :  but 
doubtless  in  some  way  acknowledg- 
ing William  as  his  superior.  He 
also,  it  is  said,  engaged  himself  to 
marry  one  of  William's  daughters 
(though  himself  William's  senior 
by  a  few  years),  when  the  young 
lady  should  be  old  enough  for  wife- 
hood. 

And  so  Earl  Harold  returned 
home :  fated  to  be  chosen  King 
about  a  year  later  at  midwinter 
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time,  and  slain  on  an  evening  of  the 
next  autumn  by  Norman  arrow  on 
the  bloody  hill  of  Seulac,  the 
quondam  brothers-in-arms  there 
hurled  against  each  other  in  furious 
shock,  and  England's  Crown  for 
prize  of  the  victor. 

From  the  rustic  avberge  on  the 
Cote  de  Grace  I  travelled  ten  miles 
by  diligence,  and  found  myself 
for  a  change  installed  in  a  vast 
fashionable  hotel  in  Trouville. 
This,  tis  well  known,  is  no  longer 
a  hole  of  a  place  (if  the  name  ever 
carried  that  significance).  It  is 
Paris  by  the  sea,  and  Paris,  as]might 
be  expected,  has  nicely  boarded  a 
mile  or  so  of  the  ocean-beach,  that 
its  crowd  of  bottes  vernis  and,  above 
all,  bottines,  may  promenade  there 
entirely  at  their  ease. 

The  bathing  scenes  are  comical 
beyond  belief.     There  are  friendly 
parties  of  both  sexes  running  into 
the  sea  hand-in-hand,  and  plunging 
about  in  a  wild  aquatic  dance :  there 
are  ladies  young  and  not  so  young, 
tall  and  short,  slim  and  fat,  in  every 
variety  of  bathing  costume,  usually 
starting  from  the  common  basis  of 
cap,  tunic  and  loose  trousers,  with 
arms  and  legs  bare.      There   are 
the  bathing  men,  sturdy  amphibii 
who  are    all    day    long    catching 
ladies'  hands  and  running  out  with 
them  into  the  waves,  or  else  carry- 
ing their  fair  burdens  bodily  and 
dipping  them  into  the  salt  flood, 
after  the  manner  which  we  all  asso- 
ciate   with    our    early    childhood. 
Observe  that  rather  stout  lady  in 
loose  attire,  her  plump  white  feet 
dimpling    the  tawny  sand  as    she 
issues  from  her  dressing  cabinet  to 
the  crowded  beach.     There  are  two 
ropes  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
apart,  running  down  to  the  sea  at 
this  place,  to  prevent  the  fair  bathers 
from  being  actually  jostled  by  pro- 
menaders ;  but  it  is  quite  in  order  to 
stand  at  the  rope  and  stare  with 
eye  or  eyeglass,  as  one  does  at  the 
rail  of  Rotten  Bow.     So,  under  the 
full  gaze  of  a  row  of  dandies  and 
loungers,  comes  our  lady  footing  it 


featly  over  the  yellow  sand.  A 
tall,  whiskered  bathing  man,  clad 
cap-a-pie  in  dark  costume,  ap- 
proaches. He  places  himself  by  the 
lady's  side  and  stoops  a  little.  She 
throws  her  arms  tightly  around  his 
neck,  and  next  moment  finds  her- 
self swung  off  the  ground  and  being 
carried  a  la  Paul  et  Virginie,  into 
the  rippling  waves,  among  a  host  of 
other  mermaids,  where  she  is  duly 
dipped.  By-and-by  she  is  carried 
Bhorewards  in  the  same  fashion. 
Some  youngjtadies,  on  a  bright  day, 
are  in  no  particular  hurry  to  return 
to  their  dressing  cabinets,  but  pro- 
menade awhile  in  a  state  of  moist 
picturesqueness.  All  this  gives  much 
amusement  to  the  fashionable  crowds 
that  lounge  up  and  down  all  day 
long,  and  many  pictures  to  the  comic 
papers.  The  resort  every  evening 
(especially  Sundays)  is  the  huge 
Casino,  blazing  with  gas-light;  with 
its  juvenile  ball  of  highly  dressed 
children  at  an  early  hour,  and  its 
grown-up  ball  later,  and  its  concert, 
and  its  mild  gaming-table — ( game  of 
the  race,'  single  stake  one  franc. 
For  the  rest  there  are  costly  hotels 
and  shops,  decorated  villas,  carriages 
and  liveries,  saddle-horses  and 
donkeys,  and  the  latest  Paris 
fashions.  There  is  also  an  honest 
little  commercial  port — well,  stay 
a  moment,  safer  to  say  a  busy  little 
commercial  port,  with  a  long  pier. 

Trouville,  it  is  said,  was  "  in- 
vented "  by  Alexander  Dumas  the 
elder,  by  means  of  his  novel  called 
Pauline,  a  highly  sensational  nar- 
rative. The  heroine  is  impri- 
soned by  ruffians  in  the  crypt  of  a 
ruined  abbey  in  this  part  of  Nor- 
mandy. Her  lover,  by  great  good 
luck,  comes  to  the  very  spot,  re- 
leases her  and  carries  her  off  to 
England.  The  steamer  lands  them 
at  Brighton,  whence  they  proceed  to 
London  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  small  cottage  situated 
in  Piccadilly.  For  the  rest  I  must 
refer  you  to  the  original. 

A  Frenchman  here  asked  us  if 
Trouville    were    not     very     like 
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Brighton.  It  is  but  a  village  to 
Brighton,  but  the  latter  place  might 
take  a  lesson  from  it,  and  beautify 
its  long  drab  and  whitish  terraces 
with  window-flowers  and  gay 
Venetian  shutters. 

Deauville,  the  would-be  rival  of 
Trouville,    was   the    invention    of 
another  great  man  of   our  time, 
the    Count,   afterwards   Duke,   do 
Moray,      right-hand-man   of     the 
Third  Napoleon.     While  Trouville 
became    the  pink  of  fashion,  the 
nuMfllnllfl  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Touques  remained,  De  Morny 
was  sorry  to  observe,  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  rabbits  and  sea- 
gulls, although  the  site  was  equally 
'  eligible.'    The  Duke  bought  these 
sandhills  in  the  lump  for  a  small 
sum,  and  on  looking  more  closely 
at  his  purchase  and  getting  it  ex- 
amined   by    surveyors,   architects, 
medical  men,and  analytical  chemists, 
was  delighted  to  find  it  even  much 
more  eligible  than  he  had  hoped, — 
in  fact,  far  superior  to  Trouville, 
—better  soil,  better  air,  better  sea, 
better  everything    except   houses, 
and  those  would  speedily  be  sup- 
plied.     Some  showy  houses  were 
built,  prospectuses  issued,  building 
sites  sold,  a  rival  casino  erected,  and 
the  new  bathing-town  of  Deauville 
took  its  place  in  geography  and 
fashionable  intelligence.     Then  De 
Morny  played  out  his  trumps — the 
Emperor,  Empress,  and  Prince  Im- 
perial chose  Deauville  one  summer 
for  their  residence.  More  villas  were 
built ;  the  remaining  sandhills  went 
up  in  the  market,  as  if  the  neigh- 
bouring river  were  Pactolus  instead 
of  Touques.      A  stone  monument 
facing  the  sea  was  begun  to  the 
noble  and  generous  originator  of  all 
this  rapid  prosperity,  who  had  him- 
self (and  why  not?)  pocketed  a 
very  large  sum  of  money. 

But  now  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  brilliancy  of 
Deauville  was  like  that  of  a  bunch 
of  cut  flowers.  There  was  no 
root  to  its  flourishing  glories.  The 
Imperial  Court  returned  no  more ; 


the  place  was  found  dull  and 
inconvenient;  the  fine  villas  lay 
many  of  them  untenanted;  and 
at  the  present  moment  the  visitor 
may  read  on  the  basis  (the  only  part 
that  was  built)  of  the  intended 
monument,  'La  Ville  de  Deauville  Re* 
connaissante,' — but  alas !  the  name 
of  Duke  de  Morny,  to  whom  the 
town  was  so  grateful,  has  been 
obliterated.  If  the  French  nation 
could  only  rub  out  facts  and  conse- 
quences as  readily  as  they  rub  out 
names ! 

All  through  the  reign  of  their 
Sham-Napoleon  what  a  set  of  men 
have  held  the  foremost  places  in 
France,  from  Saint-Arnand,  De 
Morny,  Persigny,   his  early  com- 

Elotters,  to  OlHvier  of  the  light 
eart,  Leboeuf  who  was  '  ready  to 
a  button,  to  a  strap,'  Benedetti  the 
diplomatist  of  Ems,  and  Bazaine  the 
hero  of  Metz  !  Tou  may  rub  names 
off  your  street-corners  and  mile- 
stones, 0  French  People,  but  you 
cannot  rub  out  that  disgraceful 
twenty  years  of  your  history.  You 
must  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
though  not  by  way  of  pilgrimages 
to  Mont-Saint-Michel  or  Paray-le- 
Monial.  These  black-robed  guides 
also,  recollect,  were  false  guides, 
were  the  very  men  who  made  Sham- 
Napoleon  possible,  with  his  De 
Mornys,  Lebceufs,  Margaret  Bellen- 
gers,  and  all  the  rest. 

But  the  Emperor  did  so  much  for 
the  nation  in  practical  matters : 
such  trade  and  commerce,  such 
prosperity  !  Well,  if  you  are  wil- 
ling to  set  off  this  kind  of  profit 
against  spiritual  bankruptcy,  you 
must  first  consider  what  the  sum- 
total  of 

France  in  account  with  a  Sham- 
Napoleon 

is  likely  to  be.  Some  heavy  items 
have  come  in  of  late  years  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  the  reckoning  is 
not  closed — far  from  it. 

What  tremendous  force  must  have 
lived  in  that  Corsican  Evil  Genius, 
when,  a  whole  generation  after  his 
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death  in  durance  and  disgrace,  the  observe  that  the  Bank  of  Prussia 
mere  name — notninu  umbra — is  able  most  suspend  payment  within  seven 
to  dutch  France  onoe  again,  once  days  from  the  present  date.'  The 
again  fling  her  bleeding  into  the  mire  country  house  was  not  made  into  a 
with  a  worse  downfall  than  ever !  barrack,  and  the  Bank  of  Prussia 
And  now  we  are  promised  a  Napo-  went  on  as  usual. 
Ison  the  Fourth,  and  shall  have  him  From  Trouville-Deauville  we 
perhaps  when  the  warming-pan  has  drove  by  the  coast-road  through 
done  its  part,  and  if  the  military  and  Villerville,  Houlgate,  new  and  raw 
money-lending  interests  can  agree  little  bathing  towns  with  scattered 
in  a  new  plot.  This  last-named  villas  and  wide  sandy  roads,  to  Ca- 
power  is  the  true  modern  arbiter  bourg,  a  dull  hamlet  with  a  great 
of  peace  and  war,  the  stablisher  and  Hotel  de  la  Plage  and  Casino,  sea- 
changer  of  rulers  and  dynasties.  terrace  in  front  and  tamarisk  hedges 
An  anecdote  :  which  comes  and  flower  beds  behind.  The  long 
from  no  bad  private  authority,  perspective  of  the  tabh-d'hole  was 
When    Paris    was    besieged,    one  thinly  peopled  at  one  end ;  and  as  we 

Anthony  B ,  a  gentleman  in  the  walked  after  dark  on  the  terrace,  a 

banking  line,  owned  a  country  house  few  stars  twinkling  over  the  dusky 

and  park  in  the  vicinity,  on  which  ocean,   the  Casino  windows  blazed 

the  Germans  made  the  usual  mili-  and   lively  dance  music   sounded ; 

tary  requisitions  towards  the  support  but  looking  in,  we  saw   the  poor 

of  their  troops,  but  without  result,  fiddlers  working  away  on  the  plat. 

Therefore  Anthony,  who  was  some-  form  to   a  vast  empty  room — no, 

where  well  out  of  range,  received  there  were  two  people  present,  sub- 

an  official  letter  :     '  Must  pay  up  scribers  doubtless,  one  in  a  window 

requisitions,   or  it  will  be  necessary  seat,   the  other  moodily  stretched 

to  occupy  your  house  as  a  barrack,  on  a  sofa.     And  still  the  fiddlers 

cat  down  your  trees,'  and  so  forth,  fiddled  polka  and  waltz  and   qua- 

InduecourHeofposfcoomesthereply,  drille,  but  nobody  came.     It  was 

addressed   to   Heir  von  Bismarck  the  swan-song  of  the  Season  ;  and 

himself,  enclosing  a  copy  of  military  this  was  the  last    seaside    Casino 

letter :    '  The  high-born,  most  re-  we    found    open    in    our    travels, 

speeted  Herr  will  see  it  is  written  Those,  by  the  way,  who  prefer  to  do 

under  a  misconception,  and  needs  their  sea-side  in  high-heeled  boots 

full     retractation     and     apology,  had  better  go  at  once  to  Trouville 

Should  these  by  any  accident  not  itself,  of  which  the  other  places  are 

be  forthcoming,  has  the  honour  to  but  poor  imitations. 
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THE  PATARINES  OF  MILAN. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Babing-Gould,  M.A. 


rthe  eleventh  century,  nearly  all 
the  clergy  in  the  north  of  Italy 
were  married. l  It  was  the  same  in 
Sicily,  and  it  had  been  the  same  in 
Rome,9  but  there  the  authority 
and  presence  of  the  Popes  had 
sufficed  to  convert  open  marriage 
into  secret  concubinage. 

But  concubinage  did  not  in  those 
times  mean  exactly  what  it  means 
now.  A  concubvna  was  an  uxor  in 
an  inferior  degree,  the  woman  was 
married  in  both  cases  with  the  ring 
and  religious  rite,  but  the  children 
of  the  concubine  could  not  inherit 
legally  the  possessions  of  their  father. 
Wnen  priests  were  without  wives, 
concubines  were  tolerated,  wives 
without  the  legal  status  of  wives,  lest 
on  the  death  of  the  priest  his  children 
should  claim  and  alienate  to  their 
own  use  property  belonging  to  the 
Church.  In  noble  and  royal 
families  it  was  sometimes  the  same, 
lest  estates  should  be  dismembered. 
On  the  death  of  a  wife,  her  place  was 
occupied  by  a  concubine,  and  the 
sons  of  the  latter  could  not  dispute 
inheritance  with  the  sons  of  the 
former.  Nor  did  the  Church  look 
sternly  on  the  concubine.  In  the 
first  Toledian  Council,  a  canon  was 
passed     with      regard     to     com- 


municating those  who  had  one  wife 
or  one  concubine ; — such  were  not 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Lord's 
Table,3  so  long  only  as  each  man 
had  but  one  wife  or  concubine,  and 
the  union  was  perpetual. 

But,  though  concubinage  was 
universal  among  the  clergy  in  Italy, 
at  Milan  the  priests  openly,  boldly 
claimed  for  their  wives  a  position  as 
honourable  as  could  be  accorded 
them;  and  they  asserted  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  their 
privilege  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  great  Ambrose  himself. 
Married  bishops  had  been  common, 
and  saintly  married  prelates  not 
unknown.  St.  Severus  of  Ravenna 
had  a  wife  and  daughter,  and  though 
the  late  biographer  asserts  that  he 
lived  with  his  wife  as  with  a  sister 
after  he  became  a  bishop,  this  state- 
ment is  probably  made  to  get  over 
an  awkward  fact. 4  When  he  was 
about  to  die,  he  went  to  the  tomb 
where  his  wife  and  daughter  lay, 
and  had  the  stone  removed.  Then 
he  addressed  them  thus, — *  My  dear 
ones,  with  whom  I  lived  so  long  in 
love,  make  room  for  me,  for  this  is 
my  grave,  and  in  death  we  shall  not 
be  divided.'  Thereupon  he  descended 
into  the  grave,  laid  himself  between 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  died. 
St.  Heribert,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 


1  '  Cuncti  fere  cum  publicis  uxoribus  ....  ducebant  vitam.'  *  Et  ipsi,  ut  cernitur, 
ei  cut  laici,  palam  uxores  ducunt.' — Andr.  Strum. «  Vit.  Arialdi.'  '  Quia  clerioorum  non 
esset  uxoratus  vel  concubinarius  ? — Andr.  Strum. '  Vit.  8.  Joan.  GwUberti.' 

*  *  Cceperunt  ipsi  presbyteri  et  diacones  laicorum  more  uxores  ducere  susceptosque 
Alios  haeredes  relinquere.  Nonnulli  etiam  episcoporum  verecundia  omni  contempta,  cum 
nxoribua  domo  eimul  in  una  habitare.' —  Victor  Papa,  *  in  Dialog! 

•  <  Qui  uniua  mulieris,  aut  uxoris,  aut  concubinae  (ut  ei  placuerit)  sit  conjunctions 
contentus.' — 1st  Cone  of  Toledo,  can.  17.  '  Hae  quippe,  licet  nee  uxoribus,  nee  Regina- 
rum  decore  et  privilegiis  gaudebant,  erant  tamen  verse  uxores,'  say  the  Bollandist 
Fathers,  and  add,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  *  Concubinae  appellationem  solis  iis  tribuere, 
quae  corporis  sui  usuxn  uni  viro  commodant,  nullo  interim  legitimo  nexu  devinctae.' — 
Acta  SS.,  Jun.  T.  L.  p.  178. 

4  It  is  the  same  with  St  Gregory  Nyssen.  Baronius,  Alban,  Butler,  and  other  modern 
Hagiographers  make  this  assertion  boldly ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  in 
any  ancient  authorities  for  his  life,  that  this  was  the  case. 
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had  been   a  married  man,  with  a 
wife  esteemed  for  her  virtues. 5 

By  all  accounts,  friendly  and 
hostile,  the  Lombard  priests  were 
married  openly,  legally,  with  re- 
ligions rite,  exchange  of  ring,  and 
notarial  deed  There  was  no  shame 
felt,  no  snpposition  entertained  that 
such  was  an  offence.* 

How  was  this  inveterate  custom 

to  be  broken  through?     How  the 

open  pure  marriage  to  be  perverted 

into  clandestine    union?      For   to 

abolish  it  wholly  was  beyond  the 

power  of  Popes  and  Councils.     It 

was  in  vain  to  appeal  to  the  bishops, 

they  sympathised  with  their  clergy. 

It  was  in  vain  to  invoke  the  secular 

arm  ; — the   emperors,  the  podestas, 

supported    the     parish -priests     in 

their  contumacious    adherence    to 

immemorial  privilege. 

To  carry  through  the  reform  on 
which  they  were  bent,  to  utterly 
abolish  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
people. 

In  Milan  this  was  practicable,  for 
the  laity,  at  least  the  lower  rabble, 
were  deeply  tinged  with  Patarinism, 
and  bore  a  grudge  against  the  clergy 
who  had  been  foremost  in  bringing 
the  luckless  heretics  to  the  rack  and 
the  flames ;  and  one  of  the  most 
cherished  doctrines  of  the  Patarines 
was  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage. 
What  if  this  ante-connubial  pre- 
judice could  be  enlisted  by  the 
strict  reformers  of  the  Church,  and 
turned  to  expend  its  fury  on  the 
clergy  who  refused  to  listen  to  the 
expostulations  of  the  Holy  Father  ? 
The  heresy  which  denied  the  pro- 
priety of  all  union  between  man  and 
woman  might  be  sublimated  into 
orthodoxy,  if  it  could  content  itself 


with  allowing  free  indulgence  to  thej 
laity,  and  exact  rigid  continence  o 
the  clergy. 

The  Patarines,  whom  the  Popes 
were  about  to  enlist  in  their  cause 
against  the  Ambrosian  clergy,  al- 
ready swarmed  in  Italy.  Of  their 
origin  and  tenets  we  must  say  a 
word. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  instead  of 
Paganism  affecting  Christianity  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  it 
was  Christianity  which  affected  Pa- 
ganism, and  that  not  the  Greek  and 
Roman  idolatry,  which  was  rotten 
through  and  through,  but  the  far 
subtler  and  more  mystical  heathen- 
ism of  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia.  The  numerous  Gnos- 
tic sects,  so  called  from  their  claim 
to  be  the  possessors  of  the  true 
gnosis,  or  knowledge  of  wisdom, 
were  not,  save  in  the  rarest  cases, 
of  Christian  origin.  They  were 
Pagan  philosophical  schools  which 
had  adopted  and  incorporated  va- 
rious Christian  ideas.  They  worked 
up  Biblical  names  and  notions  into 
the  strange  new  creeds  they  devised, 
and,  according  as  they  blended  more 
or  less  of  Christian  teaching  with 
their  own,  they  drew  to  themselves 
disciples  of  various  tempers. 

Manes,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  a  tem- 
porary and  nominal  convert  to  the 
Gospel,  blended  some  of  these  elder 
Gnostic  systems  with  the  Persian 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  added  to  a 
somewhat  larger  element  of  Chris- 
tianity than  his  predecessors  had 
chosen  to  adopt.  His  doctrines 
spread  and  gained  an  extensive  and 
lasting  hold  on  the  minds  of  men, 
suppressed  repeatedly,  but  never 
disappearing  wholly,  adopting  fresh 


*  *  Ilic  Archiepiscopus  habuit  uxorem  nobilem  muliercm  ;  quae  donavit  dotem  giiam 
monAsterii  S.  DioDjsii,  quae  usque  hodie  Uxoria  dicitur.' — Calvaneui  Fiamrna,  sub  ann. 
1040. 

•  '  Nee  tos  torreaC  writes  St.  Peter  Damiani  to  the  wives  of  the  clergy,  •  quod  forte, 
noo  dicam  fidei,  sed  perfidioe  vos  aonulus  subarrhavit;  quod  rata  et  monimenta  dotalia 
notaries  quasi  matrimonii  jure  conscripserit :  quod  jurumentum  ad  confirmandam  quo- 
d&mmodo  conjogii  copulam  utrinque  process  it.  Ignorantes  quia  pro  uniuscujusque 
fogaci  Toluptate  concubitus  mi  lie  annorum  negotiant ur  incendium.' 
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names,  emerging  in  new  countries, 
exhibiting  an  irrepressible  vitality, 
which  confounded  the  Popes  and 
churchmen  from  the  third  to  the 
tenth  centuries. 

The  tradition  of  Western  Ma- 
nicheism  breaks  off  about  the 
sixth  century;  but  in  the  East, 
under  the  name  of  Paulicians, 
the  adherents  of  Manichean  doc- 
trines endured  savage  persecutions 
during  two  whole  centuries,  and 
spread,  as  they  fled  from  the  sword 
and  stake  in  the  East,  over  Europe, 
entering  it  in  two  streams — one  by 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Croatia,  to 
break  out  in  the  wild  fanaticism  of 
the  Taborites  under  Zisca  of  the 
Flail ;  the  other,  by  way  of  the  sea, 
inundating  northern  Italy  and  Pro- 
vence. In  Piedmont  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Patarinism ;  inProvence,  of 
Albigensiani  sm . 

With  Oriental  Manicheism,  the 
Patarines  and  Albigenses  of  the 
West  held  that  there  were  two 
co-equal  conflicting  principles  of 
good  and  evil;  that  matter  was 
eternal,  and  waged  everlasting  war 
against  spirit.  Their  moral  life  was 
strict  and  severe.  They  fasted, 
dressed  in  coarse  clothing,  and 
hardly,  reluctantly  suffered  marri- 
age, or  any  connection  between  the 
sexes,  to  the  weaker,  inferior  disci- 
ples. It  was  absolutely  forbidden 
to  those  who  were,  or  esteemed 
themselves  to  be,  perfect. 

Already,  in  Milan,  St.  Heribert, 
the  married  archbishop,  had  kin- 
dled fires,  and  cast  these  denouncers 
of  wedlock  into  them.  In  103 1  the 
heretics  held  the  castle  of  Mont- 
forte,  in  the  diocese  of  Asti.  They 
were  questioned:  they  declared 
themselves  ready  to  witness  to  their 
faith  by  their  blood.  They  esteemed 
virginity,  and  lived  in  chastity  with 
their  wives,  never  touched  meat, 
and  prayed  incessantly.  They  had 
their  goods  in  common.  Their 
oastle  stood  a  siege.      It  was  at 


length  captured  by  the  Archbishop. 
In  the  market-place  were  raised  a 
cross  on  one  side,  a  blazing  pyre  on 
the  other.  The  Patarines  were 
brought  forth,  commanded  to  cast 
themselves  before  the  cross,  confess 
themselves  to  be  heretics,  and  pro- 
mise to  honour  the  matrimonial 
couch,  or  plunge  into  the  flames. 
A  few  knelt  to  the  cross ;  the  greater 
number  covered  their  faces,  rushed 
into  the  fire,  and  were  consumed.7 

St.  Augustine,  in  his  book  on  He- 
resies, had  already  described  these 
Heretics.  He,  who  had  been  involved 
in  the  fascinating  wiles  of  Maniche- 
ism, could  not  be  ignorant  of  them. 
He  calls  them  Paternians,  or  Venus- 
tians,  and  says  that  they  regarded 
the  flesh  as  the  work  of  the  devil — 
that  is,  of  the  evil  principle,  because 
made  of  matter. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  they  are  called  Patarines, 
Patrins,  or  Cathari.  Muratori  says 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  the 
part  of  the  town  of  Milan  in  which 
they  swarmed,  near  the  Contrada 
di  Patari;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  quarter  was  called  after 
them. 

In  1074  Gregory  VH.  in  solemn 
conclave  will  bless  them  altogether, 
by  name,  as  the  champions  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  of  the  Truth  ;  in  1 1 79 
Alexander  III.  will*  anathematise 
them  altogether,  as  heretics  meet  to 
be  burned.  Frederick  II.,  when 
seeking  reconciliation  with  Ho- 
norius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.,  will  be 
never  weary  of  offering  hecatombs 
of  Patarines,  in  token  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. 

Ariald,  a  native  of  Cuzago,  a  vil- 
lage near  Milan,  of  ignoble  birth,  in 
deacon's  orders,  was  chosen  for  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  enlisting  the 
Patarine  heretics  against  the  ortho- 
dox but  relaxed  clergy  of  that  city. 
Milan,  said  a  proverb,  was  famous 
for  its  clergy ;  Ravenna  for  its 
churches.     In  morals,  in  teaming, 


T  Landulf  Sen.  ii.  c.  27. 
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in  exact  observance  of  their  reli- 
gions duties,  they  were  prominent 
among  the  priests  of  Lombardy. 
Bat  they  were  all  married.  The 
Popes  could  expect  no  support  from 
the  Archbishop,  Guido  Vavasour; 
none  from  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
then  a  child.  Ariald  was  a  woman- 
hater  from  infancy,  deeply  tinged 
with  Patarinism.  We  are  told  that 
even  as  a  little  boy  the  sight  of  his 
sisters  was  odious  to  him.8  He 
began  to  preach  in  Milan  in  1057, 
and  the  populace  was  at  once  set 
on  fire9  by  his  sermons.  They 
applauded  vociferously  his  declara- 
tion, that  the  married  clergy  were 
no  longer  to  be  treated  as  priests, 
bat  as  'the  enemies  of  God,  and 
the  deceivers  of  souls.' 

Then  up  rose  from  among  the 
mob  a  clerk  named  Landulf,  a  man 
of  loud  voice  and  vehement  gesture, 
and  offered  to  join  Ariald  in  his 
crusade.  The  crowd,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it,  enthusiastically  cheered ; 
another  part  of  the  audience,  dis- 
approving, deeming  it  an  explosion 
of  long-suppressed  Manicheism, 
which  would  meet  with  stern  re- 
pression, thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw. 

A  layman  of  fortune,  named 
Nazarins,  offered  his  substance  to 
advance  the  cause,  and  his  house  as 
a  harbour  for  its  apostles. 

The  sermon  was  followed  by  a 
tumult.  The  whole  city  was  in  an 
uproar,  and  the  married  clergy  were 
threatened  or  maltreated  by  the 
mob.  Guido  Vavasour  de  Velati, 
the  Archbishop,  was  obliged  to  in- 
terfere. He  summoned  Ariald  and 
Landulf  before  him,  and  re- 
monstrated. 'It  is  unseemly  for 
a  priest  to  denounce  priests.     It  is 


impolitic  for  him  to  stir  up  tumult 
against  his  brethren.  Let  not 
brothers  condemn  brothers,  for 
whose  salvation  Christ  died.'  Then 
turning  to  Landulf,  'Why  do  not 
you  return  to  your  wife  and  children 
whom  you  have  deserted,  and  live 
with  them  as  heretofore,  and  set  an 
example  of  peace  and  order  P  Cast 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye, 
before  thou  pluckest  motes  out  of 
the  eyes  of  thy  brethren.  If  they 
have  done  wrong,  reprove  them 
privately,  but  do  not  storm  against 
them  before  all  the  people.'  He 
concluded  by  affirming  the  lawful- 
ness of  priests  marrying,  and  insisted 
on  the  cessation  of  the  contest. 10 
Ariald  obstinately  refused  to  desist. 
'  Private  expostulation  is  in  vain.  As 
for  obstinate  disorders  you  apply  fire 
and  steel,  so  for  this  abuse,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  desperate  re- 
medies.' 

He  left  the  Archbishop  to  renew 
his  appeals  to  the  people.  But 
dreading  lest  Guido  should  use 
force  to  restrain  him,  Ariald  invoked 
the  support  of  Anselm  de  Badagio, 
bishop  of  Lucca,  and  received 
promise  of  his  countenance  and 
advocacy  at  Borne. 

Guido  Vavasour  had  succeeded 
the  married  Archbishop  Herebert  in 
1 040.  His  election  had  not  satisfied 
the  people,  who  had  chosen,  and 
proposed  for  consecration,  four 
priests,  one  of  whom  the  nobles 
were  expected  to  select.  But  the 
nobles  rejected  the  popular,  can- 
didates, and  set  up  in  their  place 
Guido  Vavasour,  and  his  nomination 
was  ratified  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  Pope.  He  was  afterwards,  as 
we  shall  see,  charged  with  having 
bribed  Henry  III.  to  give  him  the 


*  For  authorities  we  have  Andrew  of  Vallombrosa,  d.  a.d.  i  i  70,  a  disciple  of  Ariald.  He 
was  a  native  of  Parma.  He  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  mixed  np  with 
the  riota  occasioned  by  St.  John  Guialberti  in  1063.  He  joined  the  Order  of  Vallombrosa, 
and  became  Abbot  of  Strumi.  At  least,  I  judge,  and  bo  do  the  Bollandists,  that 
Andrew  of  Vallombrosa  and  Andrew  of  Strumi  are  the  same. 
9  '  Plato  fore  uniTersa  sic  est  accensa.' 

19  '  Ifoc  cum  Guido  placide  dixisset ;    eo  finem  orationia  dixerit,  ut  sacerdotibus  fas 
dicere  uxoree  ducere.' — Micatus,  *Vit.  Arialdi' 
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see,  but  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
which  was  denounced  as  unfounded, 
by  Leo  IX.  in  1059.  The  people,  in 
token  of  their  resentment,  refused 
to  be  present  at  the  first  mass  ho 
sang.  '  He  is  a  country  bumpkin,' 
said  they.  ( Faugh!  he  smells  of 
the  cow-house.'  "  Consequently 
there  was  simmering  discontent 
against  the  Archbishop  for  Ariald 
to  work  upon ;  he  could  unite 
the  lower  people,  whose  wishes 
had  been  disregarded  by  the  nobles, 
with  the  Patarines,  who  had  been 
haled  before  ecclesiastical  courts  for 
their  heresy,  in  one  common  in- 
surrection against  the  clergy  and 
the  pontiff. 

According  to  Landulf  the  elder,  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Archbishop, 
another  element  of  discontent  was 
united  to  those  above  enumerated. 
The  clergy  of  Milanhad  oppressed  the 
country  people.  The  Church  had 
estates  outside  of  Milan,  vine  and 
olive  yards  and  corn-fields.  The 
clergy  had  been  harsh  in  exacting 
feudal  rights  and  legal  dues. 

Ariald,  as  a  native  of  a  country 
village,  knew  the  temper  of  the 
peasants,  and  their  readiness  to 
resent  these  extortions.  Ariald 
worked  upon  the  country-folk ; 
Landulf,  rich  and  noble,  and 
eloquent  in  speech,  on  the  town 
rabble;  and  the  two  mobs  united 
against  the  common  enemy. 

An3elm  de  Badagio  had  agitated 
the  question  of  clerical  marriage 
and  concubinage  before  Landulf 
and  Ariald  ;  but  to  stop  his  mouth 
the  Archbishop -had  given  him  the 
bishopric  of  Lucca,  in  1057,  and 
had  supplied  his  place  as  preacher 
at  Milan  by  seven  deacons.  Lan- 
dulf the  elder  relates  that  these 
deacons  preached  with  such  success, 
that  Anselm,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
returned  to  Milan  to  listen  to  their 


sermons,  and  scornfully  exclaimed 
*  They  may  become  preachers,  but 
they  must  first  put  away  their 
wives.' 

According  to  the  same  authority, 
Ariald  bore  a  grudge  against  the 
Archbishop  for  having  had  occasion 
to  rebuke  him  on  account  of  some 
irregularity  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty.  But  Landulf  the  elder  is 
not  to  be  trusted  implicitly ;  he  is  as 
bigoted  on  one  side  as  is  Andrew 
of  Strumi  on  the  other. 

In  the  meantime  the  priests  and 
their  wives  were  exposed  to  every 
sort  of  violence,  and  4  a  great 
horror  fell  on  the  Ambrosian  clergy.'' 
The  poor  women  were  torn  from 
their  husbands,  and  driven  from 
the  city;  the  priests  who  refused 
to  be  separated  from  their  compa- 
nions were  interdicted  from  the 
altar.12 

Landulf  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
report  progress,  and  obtain  con- 
firmation of  the  proceedings  of  the 
party  from  the  Pope.  He  reached 
Piacenza,  but  was  unable  to  proceed 
further;  he  was  knocked  down, 
and  finding  the  way  barred  by  the 
enemies  of  his  party,  returned  to 
Milan.  Ariald  then  started,  and, 
eluding  his  adversaries,  arrived 
safely  at  Rome.  He  presented 
himself  before  Pope  Stephen  IX., 
who  was  under  the  influence  of 
Hildebrand,  and  therefore  disposed 
to  receive  him  with  favour.  Stephen 
bade  him  return  to  Milan,  prosecute 
the  holy  war,  and,  if  need  be,  shed 
his  blood  in  the  sacred  cause. 

The  appeal  to  Rome  "was  necessary, 
as  the  Archbishop  and  a  large  party 
of  the  citizens,  together  with  all  the 
clergy,  had  denounced  Ariald  and 
Landulf  as  Patarines.  The  fact 
was  notorious  that  the  secret  and 
suspected  Manichees  in  Milan  were 
now  hold.Lg  up   their  heads  and 


11  Arnulf.,  Gesta  ArchiepiBC.  Mediol.  ap.  Pertz,  x.  p.  17. 

12 '  Sic  ab  eodem  populo  aunt  persecute  et  delete,  (clericorum  connubia)  nt  nullus  ex- 
isteret  quin  aut  cogeretur  tantum  nefas  dimittere,  vel  ad  altare  non  acctdere.' — Andr. 
Strum, 
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defying  those  who  had  hitherto 
controlled  them.  The  Manichees 
suddenly  found  that  from  proscribed 
heretics  they  had  been  exalted  into 
cliampions  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  a 
satisfactory  change  for  those  who 
had  been  persecuted  to  become  per- 
secutors, and  turn  their  former 
tyrants  into  victims.  But  now,  to 
the  confusion  and  dismay  of  the 
clergy,  they  found  themselves  be- 
trayed by  the  Pope,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  had  old  wrongs 
to  resent.  Fortified  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope  on  his  work,  his  ortho- 
doxy triumphantly  established  by 
iho  supreme  authority,  Ariald 
rushed  back  to  Milan,  accompanied 
by  papal  legates  to  protect  him, 
and  proclaim  his  mission  as  divine. 
He  was  unmeasured  in  his  denun- 
ciations. Dissension  fast  ripened 
into  civil  war.  Ariald,  at  the  head 
of  a  roaring  mob,  swept  the  clergy 
together  into  a  church,  and  pro- 
ducing a  paper  which  bound  all  of 
them  by  oath  to  put  away  their 
wives,  endeavoured  to  enforce  their 
subscription. 

A  priest,  maddened  to  resent- 
ment, struck  the  demagogue  in  the 
month.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  tumult.  The  adherents  of 
Ariald  rushed  through  the  streets, 
the  alarm  bells  pealed,  the  populace 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  and  a 
general  hunting  down  of  the  married 
clergy  ensued. 

fc  How  can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind  ?  '  preached  Landulf  Cotta. 
Let  these  Simoniacs,  these  Nicolai- 
tans  be  despised.  You  who  wish 
to  have  salvation  from  the  Lord, 
drive  them  from  their  functions ; 
esteem  their  sacrifices  as  dog's 
dung  (canina  stereora)  !  Confiscate 
their  goods,  and  every  one  of  you 
take  what  he  likes  ! '  u  We  can 
imagine  the  results  of  such  license 
given  to   the  lowest  rabble.     The 


nobles,  overawed,  dared  not  inter- 
fere. 

Nor  were  the  clergy  of  the  city 
alone  exposed  to  this  popular  per- 
secution. The  preachers  roved 
round  the  country,  creating  riots 
everywhere.  This  led  to  retaliation, 
bnt  retaliation  of  a  feeble,  harmless 
sort.  A  chapel  built  by  Ariald  on 
his  paternal  estate  was  pulled  down ; 
and  the  married  clergy  resentfully 
talked  of  barkiug  his  chestnut  trees 
and  breaking  down  his  vines,  but 
thought  better  of  it,  and  refrained. 

A  more  serious  attempt  at  re- 
venge was  the  act  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual. Landulf  Cotta  was  praying 
in  a  church,  when  a  priest  aimed  at 
him  with  a  sword,  but  without  se- 
riously hurting  him.  A  cripple  at 
the  church  door  caught  the  flying 
would-be  assassin;  a  crowd  as- 
sembled, and  Landulf  with  diffi- 
culty extricated  the  priest  alive 
from  their  hands. 

Ariald  and  Landulf  now  began  to 
denounce  those  who  had  bought 
their  cures  of  souls,  or  had  paid 
fees  on  their  institution  to  them. 
They  stimulated  the  people  to  put 
down  simony,  as  they  had  put 
down  concubinage.  '  Cursed  is  he 
that  withholdeth  his  hand  from 
blood ! '  was  the  fiery  peroration 
of  a  sermon  on  this  subject  by 
Ariald. 

'Landulf  Cotta/  says  Arnulf, 
*  being  master  of  the  lay  folk,  made 
them  swear  to  combat  both  simony 
and  concubinage.  Presently  he 
forced  this  oath  on  the  clergy. 
From  this  time  forward  he  was  con- 
stantly followed  by  a  crowd  of 
men  and  women,  who  watched 
around  him  night  and  day.  He 
despised  the  churches,  and  re- 
jected priests  as  well  as  their 
functions,  under  pretext  that  they 
were  defiled  with  simony.  They 
were  called  Patari,  that  is  to  say, 


u  Arnulf.,  Gesta  Ep.  Medial,  ap.  Pertz,  x.  p.  18.  It  is  necessary  not  to  confound 
Landulf  Cotta,  the  demagogue,  with  Landulf  the  elder,  the  historian,  and  Landulf  the 
younger,  the  disciple  and  biographer  of  Ariald. 
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beggars,  because  the  greater  part 
of  them  belonged  to  the  lowest 
orders.' 14 

*  What  shall  we  do  ? '  asked  a 
large  party  in  Milan.  '  This  Ariald 
tells  ns  that  if  we  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament  from  married  or  simon- 
iacal  priests,  we  eat  our  own  dam- 
nation. We  cannot  live  without 
sacraments,  and  he  has  driven  all 
the  priests  out  of  Milan.' 

Trie  parties  were  so  divided,  that 
those  who  held  with  Ariald  would 
not  receive  sacraments  from  the 
priests,  the  heavenly  gift  on  their 
altars  they  esteemed  as  *  dog's 
dung ; '  they  would  not  even  join 
with  them,  or  those  who  adhered  to 
them,  in  prayer.  'One  house 
was  all  faithful,'  says  Andrew  of 
Strumi,  'the  next  all  unfaithful. 
In  the  third,  the  mother  and  one 
son  were  believing,  but  the  father 
and  the  other  son  were  unbelieving ; 
bo  that  the  whole  city  was  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  contention.' 

In  1058  Guido  assembled  a  synod 
at  Fontanetum  near  Novara,  and 
summoned  Ariald  and  Landulf  Cotta 
to  attend  it.  The  synod  awaited 
their  arrival  for  three  days,  and  as 
they  did  not  come,  excommunicated 
them  as  contumacious. 

Landulf  the  younger,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Ariald,  says  that  Pope 
Stephen  X.  reversed  the  sentence 
of  the  synod ;  but  this  account  does 
not  agree  with  what  is  related  by 
Arnulf.  Landulf  the  elder  con- 
founds the  dates,  and  places  the 
synod  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
II.,  and  says  that  the  Pope  adopted 
a  middle  course,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Milan  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Bonizo  says  the  same.  All 
agree  that  Hildebrand  was  one  of 
these  commissioners.  Hildebrand 
was  therefore  able  to  judge  on  the 
spot  of  the  results  of  an  appeal  to 


the  passions  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
severest  condemnation  to  his  con- 
duct in  1073,  to  know  for  certain 
that  he  had  seen  the  working  of  the 
power  he  afterwards  called  out.  He 
then  saw  how  great  was  that  power  ; 
he  must  have  been  cruelly,  reck- 
lessly, wickedly  indifferent  to  the 
crimes  which  accompanied  its  evoca- 
tion. Landulf  the  elder  says  that 
the  second  commissary  was  Anselm 
of  Lucca,  whilst  Bonizo  speaks  in- 
differently of  the  '  bishops  a  latere* 
as  constituting  the  deputation. 
Guido  was  not  in  Milan  when  it 
arrived,  he  did  not  dare  to  venture 
his  person  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  The  ambassadors  were  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  respect; 
they  took  on  themselves  to  brand 
the  Archbishop  as  a  simoniac,  and 
a  schismatic,  and,  according  to 
Landulf,  to  do  many  other  things 
which  they  were  not  authorised  by 
the  Pope  to  do;  so  that  the  dis- 
sension, so  far  from  being  allayed  by 
their  visit,  only  waxed  more  furious. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1058,  or 
the  beginning  of  1059,  the  Pope 
sent  Peter  Damiani,  the  harsh 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  Anselm,  Bishop 
of  Lucca,  on  a  new  embassy  to 
Milan.15  They  were  received  with 
respect  by  the  Archbishop  and 
clergy ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Milanese 
of  all  ranks  was  wounded  by  seeing 
the  Bishop  of  Ostia  enthroned  in 
the  middle,  with  Anselm  of  Lucca, 
the  suffragan  of  Milap,  upon  his 
right,  and  their  Archbishop  de- 
graded to  the  left  of  the  Legate,  and 
seated  on  a  stool  at  his  feet.  Milan 
assembled  at  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  in  all  the  churches,  and  the 
summons  of  an  enormous  brazen 
trumpet  which  shrieked  through 
the  streets.  The  fickle  people  asked 
if  the  Church  of  St.  Ambrose  was 
to  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  the 


14  Ap.  Pertz,  I.e.,  pp.  19,  20. 

14  We  hare  a  full  account  of  this  embassy  in  a  letter  of  SU  Peter  Damiani  to  the 
Archdeacon  Hildebrand  (Petri  Dam.  Opp.  iii. ;  Opuse.  v.  p.  37),  besides  the  accounts  by 
Bonizo,  Arnulf,  and  Landulf  the  elder. 
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Roman  Pontiff.  *  I  was  threatened 
with  death/  wrote  Peter  Damiani 
to  Hildebrand,  *  and  many  assured 
me  that  there  were  persons  panting 
for  my  blood.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  repeat  all  the  remarks  the 
people  made  on  this  occasion.' 

Bat  Peter  Damiani  was  not  the 
man  to  be  daunted  at  a  popular 
outbreak.  He  placidly  mounted  the 
ambone,  and  asserted  boldly  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter.  *  The  Roman  Church  is 
the  mother,  that  of  Ambrose  is  the 
daughter.  St.  Ambrose  always  re- 
cognised that  mistress.  Study  the 
sacred  books,  and  hold  as  as  liars, 
if  you  do  not  find  that  it  is  as  I 
have  said.' 

Then  the  charges  against  the 
clergy  were  investigated  by  the 
Legates,  and  not  a  single  clerk  in 
Milan  was  found  who  had  not  paid 
a  fee  on  his  ordination ;  '  for  that 
was  the  custom,  and  the  charge  was 
fixed/  says  the  Bishop  of  Ostia. 
Here  was  a  difficulty.  He  could 
not  deprive  every  priest  and  deacon 
in  Milan,  and  leave  the  great  oity 
without  pastors.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  content  his  zeal  with 
exacting  from  the  bishops  a  pro- 
mise that  ordination  in  future 
should  be  made  gratuitously  ;  and 
the  Archbishop  was  constrained  to 
deposit  on  the  altar  a  paper  in  which 
he  pronounced  his  own  excommuni- 
cation, in  the  event  of  his  relaxing 
bis  rigour  in  suppressing  the  heresy 
of  the  Simoniacs  and  Nicolaitans, 
by  which  latter  name  those  who  in- 
sisted on  the  lawfulness  of  clerical 
marriage  were  described. 

To  make  atonement  for  the  past, 
the  Archbishop  was  required  to  do 
penance  for  one  hundred  years,  but 
to  pay  money  into  the  papal  trea- 
sury in  acquittal  of  each  year ; 
which,  to  our  simple  understanding, 
looks  almost  as  scandalous  a  traffic 
as  imposing  a  fee  on  all  clergy  or- 


dained. But  then,  in  the  one  case 
the  money  went  into  the  pocket  of 
the  bishops,  and  in  the  other,  into 
that  of  the  Pope. 

The  clergy  who  had  paid  a  cer- 
tain sum  were  to  be  put  to  penance 
for  five  years ;  those  who  had  paid 
more,  for  ten  (also  to  be  compen- 
sated by  a  payment  to  Rome  ?),  and 
to  make  pilgrimages  to  Rome  or 
Tours.  After  having  accomplished 
this  penance  they  were  to  receive 
again  the  insignia  of  their  offices. 

Then  Peter  Damiani  reimposed 
on  the  clergy  the  oaths  forced  on 
them  by  Ariald,  and  departed. 

The  Milanese  contemporary  his- 
torian, Arnulf,  exclaims,  '  Who  has 
bewitched  you,  ye  foolish  Milanese? 
Yesterday  you  made  loud  outcries 
for  the  priority  of  a  see,  and  now 
you  trouble  the  whole  organisation 
of  the  Church.  Tou  are  gnats  swal- 
lowing camels.  You  say,  perhaps, 
Rome  must  be  honoured  because  of 
the  Apostle.  Well,  but  the  memory 
of  St.  Ambrose  should  deliver  Milan 
from  such  an  affront  as  has  been 
inflicted  on  her.  In  future  it  will 
be  said  that  Milan  is  subject  to 
Rome.' 16 

Guido  attended  a  council  held 
in  Rome  (April  1059),  shortly  after 
this  visitation.  Ariald  also  was 
present,  to  accuse  the  Archbishop 
of  favouring  simony  and  concu- 
binage. The  Legates  had  dealt  too 
leniently  with  the  scandal.  Guido 
was  defended  by  his  suffragans 
of  Aste,  Novara,  Turin,  Vercelli, 
Alba,  Lodi,  and  Brescia.  (Mad 
bulls,  they,'  says  Benizo;  and 
Ariald  was  forced  to  retire,  covered 
with  confusion.  The  Council  pro- 
nounced a  decree  that  no  mercy 
should  be  shown  to  the  simoniacal 
and  married  clergy. 17  An  ency- 
clical was  addressed  by  Nicholas  ll. 
to  all  Christendom,  informing  it 
that  the  Council  had  passed  thirteen 
canons,  one  of  which  prevented  a 


'•  Perte,  x.  p.  21. 

17 '  Nulla  misericordia  habenda  est.' 
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layman  from  assisting  at  a  mass 
said  by  a  priest  who  had  n  concubine 
or  a  subintroducta  mulier.  Priests, 
deacons,  and  subdcacons  who  should 
take  '  publicly '  a  concubine,  or  not 
send  away  those  with  whom  they 
lived,  were  to  be  inhibited  from  ex- 
ercising all  ministerial  acts,  and 
receiving  ecclesiastical  dues. 

On  the  return  of  the  bishops  to 
their  sees,  one  only  of  them,  Adel- 
mann  of  Brescia,  ventured  to  pub- 
lish these  decrees.  He  was  nearly 
torn  to  pieces  by  his  clergy ;  an  act 
of  violence  which  greatly  furthered 
the  cause  of  the  Patarines.18 

In  the  same  year  Pope  Nicholas 
sent  legates  into  different  countries 
to  execute,  or  attempt  to  execute,  the 
decrees  passed  against  simony  and 
concubinage — as  clerical  marriage 
was  called.  Peter  Damiani  travelled 
through  several  cities  of  Italy  to 
exhort  the  clergy  to  celibacy,  and. 
especially  to  press  this  matter  on 
the  bishops.  Peter  Damiani  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Pope  in  assuming  a  stern  attitude 
towards  the  priests,  bat  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  bishops  were  them- 
selves guilty  of  the  same  offence. 
A  letter  from  him  to  the  Pope 
exists,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to 
be  a  second  Phineas  (Numb.  xxv.  7), 
and  deal  severely  with  the  bishops, 
without  which  no  real  reform*  could 
be  effected.19 

Anselm  de  Bad  agio,  Bishop  of 
Lucca,  the  instigator  of  Landulf 
and  Ariald,  or  at  least  their  staunch 
supporter,  was  summoned  on  the 
death  of  Nicholas  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  title 
of  Alexander  II.  But  his  election 
was  contested,  and  Cadolous,  an 
anti-pope,  was  chosen  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  German  and  Lombard  pre- 
lates assembled  at  Basle.    The  con- 


tests which  ensued  between  the 
rival  Pontiffs  and  their  adherents 
distracted  attention  from  the  ques- 
tion of  clerical  marriage,  and  the 
clergy  recalled  their  wives. 

In  1063,  i*1  Florence,  similar 
troubles  occurred.  The  instigator 
of  these  was  St.  John  Gualberto, 
founder  of  the  Vallombrosian  Order. 
The  offence  there  was  rather  simony 
than  concubinage. 

The  custom  of  giving  fees  to 
those  who  appointed  to  benefices 
had  become  inveterate,  and  in  many 
cases  had  degenerated  into  tho  pur- 
chase of  them.  A  Pope  could  not 
assume  the  tiara  without  a  lavish 
largess  to  the  Roman  populace.  A 
bishop  could  not  grasp  his  pastoral 
staff  without  paying  heavy  sums  to 
the  Emperor  and  to  the  Pope.  The 
former  payment  was  denounced  as 
simony,  the  latter  was  exacted  as  an 
obligation.  But  under  some  of  the 
Emperors  the  bishoprics  were  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  What  was 
customary  on  promotion  to  a  bi- 
shopric became  customary  on  ac- 
ceptance of  lesser  benefices,  and  no 
priest  could  assume  a  spiritual 
charge  without  paying  a  bounty  to 
the  episcopal  treasury.  When  a 
bishop  had  bought  his  throne,  he 
was  rarely  indisposed  to,  sell  the 
benefices  in  his  gift,  and  to  recoup 
a  scandalous  outlay  by  an  equally 
scandalous  traffic.  The  Bishop  of 
Florence  was  thought  by  St.  John 
Gualberto  to  have  bought  the  see. 
He  was  a  Pavian,  Peter  Mediabardi, 
His  father  came  to  Florence  to  visit 
his  son.  The  Florentines  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unguarded  simpli- 
city of  the  old  man  to  extract  the 
desired  secret  from  him.10 

'  Master  Tenzo,'  said  they.  * had 
you  a  large  sum  to  pay  to  the  king 
for  your  son's  elevation  ?  ' 


!i  Bonizo.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  Bonizo,  an  ardent  supporter  of  Hildebrand 
and  the  reforming  party,  calls  that  party  by  the  name  of  Patari,  thus  showing  that  it 
really  was  made  up  of  the  Manichean  heretics. 

19  Opp.  t.  iii. ;  Opusc.  xiii.  p.  188. 

*'  *  Cui  Florentini  clam  i  Midi  antes  tentando  dicere  ccaperunt,'  &c '  ille  utpote 

simplicissimus  homo  coepit  jurejurando  dicere/  &c. — Andrew  of  Genoa,  c.  62. 
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'  By  the  body  of  St.  Syrus,'  an- 
swered the  father,  '  you  cannot  get 
a  millstone  out  of  the  king's  honse 
without  paying  for  it.' 

'  Then  what  did  you  pay  ? '  asked 
the  Florentines,  greedily.21 

'By  the  body  of  St.  Syrus!'  re- 
plied the  old  man,  '  not  less  than 
three  thousand  pounds.' 

No  sooner  was  the  unguarded 
avowal  made,  than  it  was  spread 
through  the  city  by  the  enemies  of 
the  bishop.22 

St.  John  Gualberto  took  up  the 
quarrel.  He  appeared  in  Florence, 
where  he  had  a  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  Salvius,  and  began  vehemently 
to  denounce  the  prelate  as  asimoniac, 
and  therefore  a  heretic.  His  monks, 
fired  by  his  zeal,  spread  through  the 
city,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
refuse  to  accept  the  sacramental 
acts  of  their  bishop,  and  resist  his 
authority. 

The  people  broke  out  into  tumult. 
The  bishop  appealed  to  the  secular 
arm  to  arrest  the  disorder,  and 
officers  were  sent  to  coerce  the 
monks  of  St.  Salvius.  They  broke 
into  the  monastery  at  night,  sought 
Gualberto,  but,  unable  to  find  him, 
maltreated  the  monks.  One  received 
a  blow  on  his  forehead  which  laid 
bare  the  bone,  and  another  had  his 
nose  and  lips  gashed  with  a  sword. 
The  monks  were  stripped,  and  the 
monastery  fired.  The  abbot  rolled 
himself  in  an  old  cloak  extracted 
from  under  a  bed,  where  it  had  been 
cast  as  ragged,  and  awaited  day, 
when  the  wounds  and  tears  of  the 
fraternity  might  be  exhibited  to  a 


sympathising  and  excitable  people. 
Nor  were  they  disappointed.  At 
daybreak  all  the  town  was  gathered 
around  the  dilapidated  monastery, 
and  people  were  eagerly  mopping  up 
the  sacred  blood  that  had  been 
shed,  with  their  napkins,  thinking 
that  they  secured  valuable  relics. 
Sympathy  with  the  injured  was 
fanned  into  frenzied  abhorrence  of 
the  persecutor. 

St.  John  Gualberto  appeared  on 
the  scene,  blazing  with  the  desire 
of  martyrdom,43  and  congratulated 
the  sufferers  on  having  become 
confessors  of  Christ.  '  Now  are  ye 
true  monks !  But  why  did  ye  suffer 
without  me  ? ' 

The  secular  clergy  of  Florence 
were,  it  is  asserted,  deeply  tainted 
with  the  same  vice  as  their  bishop. 
They  had  all  paid  fees  at  their  insti- 
tution, or  had  bought  their  bene- 
fices. They  lived  in  private  houses, 
and  were  for  the  most  part  married. 
Some  were  even  suspected  to  be  of 
immoral  life.24 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Saint, 
the  wounds  of  the  monks,  converted 
some  of  the  clergy.  Those  who 
were  convinced  by  their  appeals, 
and  those  who  were  wearied  of  their 
wives,  threw  themselves  into  the 
party  of  Gualberto,  and  clubbed 
together  in  common  life.25 

The  Vallombrosian  monks  ap- 
pealed to  Pope  Alexander  II. 
'against  the  bishop,26  their  thirst  for 
martyrdom  wetted  not  quenched.27 
If  the  Pope  desired  it,  tbey  would 
try  the  ordeal  of  firo  to  prove  their 
charge.    Hildebrand,  then  only  sub- 


"  •  Alacres  et  avidi  rem  scisitari.' 

n  For  the  account  of  what  follows,  in  addition  to  the  biography  by  Andrew  of  St  rami, 
we  hare  the  Dialogues  of  Desiderius  of  Monte  Cassino,  lib.  iii. 

**  *  Martyrii  flagrans  amore.' — Andr.  Strum. 

:<  '  Quia  clericorum  propriis  et  paternis  rebus  solummodo  non  studebat?  Qui  potius 
inreniretur,  proh  dolor!  qui  non  esset  uxoratus  Tel  concubinarius? '  De  simoma  quid 
dicam?  Omnes  peno  ecclesiasticos  ordines  haec  mortifera  bellua  devoraverat,  ut,  qui 
ejus  morsum  evaserit,  rams  inreniretur.' — Andr.  Strum. 

**  '  Exemplo  vero  ipsius  et  admonitionibus  delicati  clerici,  spretis  connubiis,  cceperunt 
unnl  in  ecclesiis  stare,  et  communem  ducere  vitam.' — Atto  Pistor.,  Vit.  8.  Joan.  Guaib. 

*•  For  what  follows,  in  addition  to  the  above-quoted  authorities,  we  have  Berthold's 
CkronicU  from  1054  to  1 100 ;  Pertz,  Mon.  Sacr.  v.  pp.  264-326. 

*'  '  Securiores  de  corona,  quam  jam  gustaverant,  martyrii.' — Andr.  Strum* 
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deacon,  but  a  power  in  the  councils 
of  the  Pope,  urged  on  their  case, 
and  demanded  the  deposition  of  the 
bishop.  But  Alexander,  himself 
among  the  most  resolute  opponents 
of  simony,  felt  that  there  was  no 
case.  There  was  no  evidence,  save 
the  prattle  of  an  old  man  over  his 
wine-cups.  He  refused  the  petition 
of  the  monks,  and  was  supported  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  bishops — 
there  were  over  a  hundred  present.28 

Even  St.  Peter  Damiani,  generally 
unmeasured  in  his  invectives  against 
simony,  wrote  to  moderate  the 
frantic  zeal  of  the  Vallombrosian 
monks,  which  he  denounced  as  un- 
reasonable, intemperate,  unjust. 

But  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to 
gratify  their  resentment  did  not 
quell  the  vehemence  of  the  monks, 
and  the  faction  adverse  to  the  bishop. 
The  city  was  in  a  condition  of 
chronic  insubordination,  and  oc- 
casional rioting.  Godfrey  Duke  of 
Tuscany  was  obliged  to  interfere ; 
and  the  monks  were  driven  from 
their  monastery  of  St.  Salvi,  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  that  of  St. 
Settimo  outside  of  the  gates. 

Shortly  after,  Pope  Alexander 
visited  Florence.  The  monks  piled 
up  a  couple  of  bonfires,  and  offered 
to  pass  between  them  in  proof  of 
the  truth  of  their  allegation.  He 
refused  to  permit  the  ordeal,  and 
withdrew,  leaving  the  bishop  un- 
convicted, and  therefore  unrebuked. 

The  clergy  of  Florence  now  de- 
termined to  demand  of  the  bishop 
that  he  should  either  go  through 
the  ordeal  himself,  or  suffer  the 
monks  to  do  so.  As  they  went  to 
the  palace,  the  people  hooted  them : 
'  Go,  ye  heretics,  to  a  heretic  !  You 
who  have  driven  Christ  out  of  the 
city!  You  who  adore  Simon 
Magus  as  your  God  ! ' 


The  bishop  sullenly  refused ;  he 
would  neither  establish  his  innocence 
in  the  fire,  nor  suffer  the  monks  to 
convict  him  by  the  ordeal. 

The  Podesta  of  Florence  then, 
with  a  high  hand,  drove  from  the 
town  the  clergy  who  had  joined  the 
monastic  faction.  They  went  forth  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  Lent,  1067, 
amidst  a  sympathising  crowd,  com- 
posed  mostly. of  women,89  who  tor© 
off  their  veils,  and  with  hair  scat- 
tered wildly  over  their  faces,  threw 
themselves  down  in  the  road  before 
the  confessors,  crying,  '  Alas  !  alas  ! 
O  Christ,  Thou  art  expelled  this 
city,  and  how  dost  Thou  leave  us 
desolate?  Thou  art  not  tolerated 
here,  and  how  can  we  live  without 
Thee  ?  Thou  canst  not  dwell  with 
Simon  Magus.  O  holy  Peter,  didst 
thou  once  overcome  Simon?  and 
now  dost  thou  permit  him  to  have 
the  mastery  ?  We  deemed  him 
bound  and  writhing  in  infernal 
flames,  and  lo!  he  is  loose,  and 
risen  again  to  thy  dishonour.' 

And  the  men  said  to  one  another, 
'  Let  us  set  fire  to  this  accursed  city, 
which  hates  Christ.'30 

The  secular  clergy  were  in  dis- 
may, denounced,  deserted,  threaten- 
ed by  the  people,  they  sang  no 
psalms,  offered  no  masses.  Unable 
to  endure  their  position,  they  again 
visited  the  bishop,  and  entreated 
him  to  sanction  the  ordeal  of  fire. 
He  refused,  and  requested  the  priests 
not  to  countenance  such  an  unau- 
thorised venture,  should  it  be  made. 
But  the  whole  town  was  bent  on 
seeing  this  ordeal  tried,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  following  the  populace 
poured,  accompanied  by  the  curious 
clergy,  to  the  monastery  of  Settimo. 
Two  piles  of  sticks  were  heaped 
near  the  monastery  gate,  measuring 
ten  feet  long  by  five  wide,  and  four 


M  '  Favebat  enim  maxima  pars  Episcoporum  parti  Petri,  et  omnes  pene  erant  mona- 
chis  adveni.' — Andr,  Strum, 

n '  Maximo  feminarom.' 

*  '  El  new,  viri  fratres,  civitatem  hano  incendamns  afcjue  cam  parvulis  et  uxoribus 
nostris,  quoenmque  Christas  ierit,  secum  eamufl.  Si  Chnstiani  sumus,  Christum  eequa- 
mur.'    Andr,  Strum. 
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and  a  half  feet  high.  Between  them 
lay  a  path  the  length  of  an  arm  in 
width. 

Litanies  were  chanted  whilst  the 
piles  were  reared,  and  then  the 
monks  proceeded  to  elect  one  who 
was  to  nndergo  the  fire.  The  lot 
fell  on  a  priest  named  Peter,  and  St. 
John  Gnalherto  ordered  him  at 
once  to  tbe  altar  to  say  mass.  All 
assisted  with  great  devotion,  the 
people  crying  with  excitement.  And 
at  the  Agmis  Dei  four  monks,  one 
with  the  crucifix,  another  with  holy 
water,  the  third  with  twelve  lighted 
tapers,  the  fourth  with  a  full  censer, 
proceeded  to  the  pyres,  and  set  them 
both  on  fire. 

This  threw  the  people  into  an 
ecstasy  of  excitement,  and  the  voice 
of  the  priests  was  drowned  in  the 
clamour  of  their  tongues.  The  priest 
finished'  mass,  and  laid  aside  his 
chasuble.  Holding  the  cross,  in  alb 
and  stole  and  maniple,  he  came 
forth,  followed  by  St.  John  Gual- 
berto  and  the  monks,  chanting. 
Suddenly  a  silence  fell  on  the  toss- 
ing concourse,  and  a  monk  appointed 
by  the  abbot  stood  forth,  and  in  a 
clear  voice  said  to  the  people, 
4  Men,  brethren,  and  sisters !  we  do 
this  for  the  salvation  of  your  souls, 
that  henceforth  ye  may  learn  to  avoid 
the  leprosy  of  simony,  which  has  in- 
fected nearly  the  whole  world ;  for 
the  crime  of  simony  is  so  great,  that 
beside  it  every  other  crime  is  as 
nothing.' 

The  two  piles  were  burning  vi- 
gorously. The  priest  Peter  prayed, 
'Lord  Christ,  I  beseech  Thee,  if  Peter 
of  Pavia,  called  Bishop  of  Florence, 
has  obtained  the  episcopal  throne  by 
money,  do  Thou  assist  me  in  this 
terrible  ordeal,  and  deliver  me  from 
beingburned,  as  of  old  Thou  didst  de- 
liver the  three  children  in  the  midst 
of  the  burning  furnace.'  Then, 
giving  the  brethren  the  kiss  of  peace, 


he  stepped  fearlessly  between  the 
burning  pyres,  and  came  forth  on  the 
further  side  uninjured. 

His  linen  alb,  his  silken  stole  and 
maniple,  were  unburnt.  He  would 
have  again  rushed  through  the 
flames  in  the  excess  of  his  confi- 
dence, but  was  prevented  by  the 
pious  vehemence  of  the  people,  who 
surrounded  him,  kissed  his  feet, 
clung  to  his  vestments,  and  would 
have  crushed  him  to  death  in  their 
eagerness  to  touch  and  see  him,  had 
he  not  been  rescued  by  the  strong 
arms  of  burly  monks. 

In  after  years  he  told,  and  talked 
himself  into  believing,  that  as  he 
passed  through  the  fire  his  maniple 
fell  off.  Discovering  his  loss  ere 
he  emerged,  he  turned  back,  and 
deliberately  picked  it  up.  But  of 
this  nothing  was  said  at  the  time.81 

A  letter  was  then  drawn  up,  ap- 
pealing to  the  Pope  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment terms,  to  deliver  the  sheep  of 
the  Florentine  flock  from  the  raven- 
ing wolf  who  shepherded  them,  and 
urging  him,  not  obscurely,  to  use 
force  if  need  bo,  and  compel  by  his 
troops  the  evacuation  of  the  Flo- 
rentine episcopal  throne.  Peter  of 
Pavia,  the  bishop,  a  man  of  gentle 
character,  yielded  to  the  storm.  He 
withdrew  from  Florence,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  Peter,  whom  the 
people  called  Peter  the  Catholic,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  Simoniac. 
But  Muratori  adduces  evidence  that 
he  was  recognised  by  the  Pope  some 
time  after  his  supposed  degradation. 
Thus  ended  the  schism  of  Florence  in 
the  entire  triumph  of  the  Patarines. 
Hilde brand  was  not  unobservant; 
he  proved  afterwards  not  to  be  for- 
getful of  the  lesson  taught  by  this 
schism, — the  capacity  of  the  rude 
mob  for  acting  as  a  powerful  engine 
in  the  hands  of  the  fanatical  or  de- 
signing. It  bore  its  fruit  in  the 
canons  of  1074. 


"It  18  not  mentioned  in  the  epistle  of  the  Florentines  to  the  Pope  narrating  the 
oideal  and  supposed  miracle,  which  is  given  by  Andrew  of  Strumi  and  Atto  of  Pistoja. 
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Lombardy  changed  simultaneously. 
Herlembald  had  assumed  a  power, 
an  authority  higher  than  that  of 
the  archbishop,  whom  he  refused  to 
recognise,  and  denounced  as  a 
heretic.  Guido,  weary  of  the  nine 
years  of  strife  he  had  endured,  re- 
lieved from  the  fear  of  interference 
from  Germany,  determined  on  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  hateful 
voke.  The  churches  of  Milan  were 
for  the  most  part  without  pastors. 
The  married  clergy  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  there  were  none  to  take 
their  place.  The  Archbishop  had 
been  an  obedient  penitent  for  five 
years,  compromising  his  one  hun- 
dred years  of  penitence  with  the 
Papal  treasury ;  but  as  the  cause  of 
Alexander  declined,  his  contrition 
languished,  died  out ;  and  he  re- 
instituted  his  demands  for  fees  at 
ordinations  and  institutions ;  at  least 
so  clamoured  Ariald  and  He rl em- 
bald  in  the  ears  of  Rome. 

A  party  in  Milan  had  long  re- 
sented the  despotism  of  the  '  Law 
of  God  and  the  law  of  the  sword  * 
of  Ariald  and  Herlembald,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  break  it,  with 
the  sanction,  no  doubt,  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. A  large  body  of  the  citi- 
zens rose,  'headed,'  says  Andrew 
of  Strnmi,  '  by  the  sons  of  the 
priests/  and  attacked  the  church 
and  house  of  Ariald,  but  unable  to 
find  him, contented  themselves  with 
wrecking  the  buildings.  But  Her- 
lembald swept  down  at  the  head 
of  his  mercenaries,  surrounded  the 
crowd,  and  hewed  them  to  pieces 
to  the  last  man,  'like  the  vilest 
cattle.'39 

Guido,  the  Archbishop,  now  acted 
with  resolution,  and  boldly  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  married  clergy. 
Having  heard  that  two  priests  of 
Monza,  infected  with  Patarinism, 
had  turned  their  wives  orit  of  their 
houses,  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
priests,  and   punished  them   with 


imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of 
Lecco.  On  hearing  this,  the  Pata- 
rines flew  to  arms,  and  swarmed  out 
of  Milan  after  Ariald,  who  bore  the 
banner  of  St.  Peter,  as  Herlembald 
was  absent  at  Home.  They  met 
the  mounted  servants  of  the  Arch- 
bishop near  Monza,  surprised  them, 
and  wrested  from  them  a  promise  to 
surrender  the  priests.  Three  days 
after,  the  curates  were  delivered 
up.  Ariald,  at  the  head  of  the  peo- 
ple, met  them  outside  the  gates, 
received  them  with  enthusiasm, 
crying,  '  See  these  are  the  brave 
martyrs  of  Christ !'  escorted  them 
to  a  church,  where  they  intoned  a 
triumphant  Te  Devm. 

Herlembald  returned  to  Milan 
with  a  bull  of  excommunication 
fulminated  by  the  Pope  against  the 
Archbishop.  Guido  summoned  the 
Milanese  to  assemble  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  on  the  vigil  of  Pente- 
cost. 

But  the  Patarines  were  tossing 
with  controversy  on  a  subtle  point 
mooted  by  Ariald.  That  demagogue 
had  ventured  to  assail  in  a  sermon 
the  venerable  custom  of  the  Milanese, 
which  required  them  to  fast  during 
the  Rogation  days.  Was  he  greater 
than  St.  Ambrose  ?  Did  he  despise 
the  authority  of  the  great  doctor  ? 
On  this  awful  subject  the  Patarines 
divided,  and  with  the  division  lost 
their  strength. 

Neither  Herlembald  nor  Ariald 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
bold  action  of  the  Archbishop.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  cathedral 
was  filled  with  substantial  citizens 
and  nobles.  Herlembald  missed  the 
wolfish  eyes,  ragged  hair,  and  hol- 
low cheeks  of  his  sectaries,  and, 
fearing  danger,  leaped  over  the 
chancel  rails,  and  took  up  his  posi- 
tion near  the  altar.  The  Arch- 
bishop mounted  the  ambone  with 
the  bull  of  excommunication  in  his 
hand.     'See!'  he  exclaimed,  'this 


0  'Htecut  nobilis  Hcrembaldus  ceterique  Fidel  ps  audierc,  sumptis  arm  is,  in  audacer 
r-lebem  et  temerariam  irruere;  quos  protinue  exterminavere  omnes,  quasi  essentvf 
•inue  peeudes.' — Andr.  Strum, 
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is  the  result  of  the  turbulence  of 
these  demagogues,  Ariald  and  Her- 
lembald.  This  city,  out  of  reverence 
to  St.  Ambrose,  has  never  obeyed 
the  Roman  Church.  Shall  we  be 
crushed  P  Take  away  out  of  the  land 
of  the  living  these  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  who  labour  day  and 
night  to  rob  us  of  our  ancient  liber- 
ties.' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  of 
4  Let  them  be  killed.'  Guido  paused, 
and  then  cried  out,  'All  who  honour 
and  cleave  to  St.  Ambrose,  leave  the 
■church,  that  we  may  know  who  are 
our  adversaries.'  Instantly  from 
the  doors  rolled  out  the  dense  crowd, 
seven  hundred  in  number,  according 
to  the  estimation  of  Andrew,  the 
biographer  of  Ariald.  Only  twelve 
men  were  left  within  who  stood  firm 
to  the  Patarine  cause.  Ariald  had, 
in  the  meantime,  taken  refuge  in 
the  choir  beside  Herlembald.  The 
clergy  selected  Ariald,  the  laity 
Herlembald,  for  their  victims. 
Ariald  was  dragged  from  the  church, 
severely  wounded.  Herlembald 
escaped  better;  using  his  truncheon, 
he  beat  off  his  assailants  till  he  had 
climbed  to  a  place  of  safety,  where 
he  could  not  be  easily  dislodged. 

As  night  fell,  the  Patarines 
gathered,  stormed,  and  pillaged  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
bursting  into  the  church,  liberated 
Herlembald.  Guido  hardly  escaped 
on  horseback,  sorely  maltreated  in 
the  tumult.  His  adherents  fled 
like  smoke  before  the  tempest. 
Ariald  was  found  bleeding  and  faint, 
and  was  conveyed  by  the  multitude 
in  triumph  to  the  church  of  St. 
Sepolcro.  Then  Herlembald  called 
to  the  roaring  mob  to  be  still.  *  Let 
us  ask  Master  Ariald  whose  house 
is  to  be  first  given  up  to  sack.' 

But  Ariald  earnestly  dissuaded 
from  further  violence,  and  entreated 
the  vehement  dictator  to  spare  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  enemies. 


But  the  surprise  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's party  was  only  temporary. 
By  morning  they  had  rallied,  and 
the  city  was  again  in  their  hands. 
Guido  published  an  interdict  against 
Milan,  which  was  to  remain  in  force 
as  long  as  it  harboured  Ariald. 
No  mass  was  said,  no  bells  rang, 
the  church  doors  were  bolted  and 
barred.  Ariald  was  secretly  removed 
by  some  of  his  friends  to  the  village 
of  St.  Victor,  where  also  Herlembald 
had  been  constrained  to  take  refuge 
with  a  party  of  mercenaries.  Thence 
they  made  their  way  to  Pavia  and 
to  Padua,  where  they  hoped  to  ob- 
tain a  boat,  and  escape  to  Borne. 
But  the  whole  country  was  up 
against  them,  and  Herlembald  was 
obliged  to  disband  his  soldiers,  and 
attempt  to  escape  in  disguise. 
Ariald  was  left  with  a  priest  whose 
acquaintance  Herlembald  had  made 
in  Jerusalem.  But  a  priest  was  the 
last  person  likely  to  secrete  the  ty- 
rant and  persecutor  of  the  clergy. 
He  treacherously  sent  word  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  Ariald  was  taken 
by  the  servants  of  Olivia,  the 
niece  of  Guido,  and  conveyed  to  an 
island  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  He 
was  handed  over  to  the  cruel  mer- 
cies of  two  married  priests,  who 
directed  his  murder  with  cold- 
blooded heartlessness. 

His  ears,  nose,  and  lips  were  cut 
off,  his  eyes  torn  out.  He  was  asked 
if  he  would  acknowledge  Guido  for 
Archbishop.  'As  long  as  my  tongue 
can  speak,'  he  replied,  '  I  will  not.  * 
The  servants  of  Olivia  tore  out  his 
tongue  ;  he  was  beaten  by  the  two 
savage  priests,  and,  when  he  fainted, 
was  flung  into  the  calm  waters  of 
the  lovely  lake.  Andrew  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  or  Strumi,  followed  in  his 
trace,  and  hung  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood till  he  heard  from  a  pea- 
sant the  awful  story.  He  sought 
the  mangled  body.33  It  was  found 
and  transported  to  Milan  on  the 


*  Ariald  was  murdered  on  June  27,  1065.  Andrew  of  Strumi  says  1066 ;  but  he  followed 
the  Florentine  computation— he  had  been  a  priest  of  Florence — which  made  the  year 
begin  on  March  25. 
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feast  of  the  Ascension  following. 
For  ten  days  it  was  exposed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  all 
might  venerate  it,  and  was  finally 
disposed  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Celsus.  In  the  memory  of  man, 
never  had  such  a  crowd  been  seen. 
The  Archbishop  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire,  and  Herlembald  profited 
by  his  absence  to  recover  his  power, 
and  make  the  people  swear  to 
avenge  the  martyr,  and  unite  to 
the  death  for  the  *  good  cause.'  The 
events  in  Milan  had  their  counter- 
part in  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy, 
especially  at  Cremona,  where  the 
bishopric  had  been  obtained  by 
Arnulf,  nephew  of  Guido  of  Milan. 
In  that  city,  twelve  men,  headed  by 
one  Christopher,  took  the  Patarine 
oath  to  fight  the  married  clergy; 
the  people  joined  them,  and  forced 
their  oath  on  the  bishop- elect  before 
he  was  ordained.  But  as,  in  1067, 
he  seized  a  Patarine  priest,  a  sedi- 
tion broke  out,  in  which  the  bishop 
was  seriously  injured.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Cremona,  after  Easter,  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Pope,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  a  reply,  given  by 
Bonizo,  exhorting  them  not  to  allow 
a  priest,  deacon,  or  snbdeacon,  sus- 
pected of  concubinage  or  simony,  to 
hold  a  benefice  or  execute  his 
ministry.  The  consequence  of  this 
letter  was  that  all  stfspected  clerks 
were  excluded  from  their  offices ;  and 
shortly  after  the  same  course  was 
followed  at  Piacenza ;  Asti,  Lodi, 
and  Ravenna  also  threw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Patarines. 

In  1067,  Alexander  II.  sent  legates 
to  Milan  to  settle  the  disturbances 
therein.  Adalbert  of  Bremen  had 
fallen,  and  again  the  Papal  party 
were  in  the  ascendant.  The  fortunes 
of  Milan  fluctuated  with  the  politics 
of  those  who  held  the  regency  in 
the  minority  of  Henry  IV. 

Guido,  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  weary  of  ruling  so  turbulent  a 
diocese,  determined  to  vacate  a  see 


which  he  had  held  for  twenty-seven 
years ;  the  last  ten  of  incessant  civil 
war.  He  burdened  it  with  a  pension 
to  himself,  and  then  made  it  over  to 
Godfrey,  the  sub-deacon,  along  with 
the  pastoral  staff  and  ring.  Godfrey 
crossed  the  Alps,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  promised 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
exterminate  the  Patarines,  and  to 
deliver  Herlembald  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor,  laden  with 
chains.  Friend  and  foe,  without 
scruple,  designate  the  followers  of 
the  Papal  policy  as  Patarines ;  it 
is  therefore  startling  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  Popes  had  carried 
their  point,  to  find  them  insisting 
on  the  luckless  Patarines  being 
given  in  wholesale  hecatombs  to  the 
flames,  as  damnable  heretics.  It 
was  an  ungracious  return  for  tho 
battle  these  heretics  had  fought 
under  the  banner  of  St.  Peter. 

But  Herlembald  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Godfrey,  he  devastated 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword 
wherever  Godfrey  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  created  such  havoc, 
that  not  a  day  passed  in  the  holy 
Lenten  fast  without  the  efrusion  of 
much  Christian  blood.  Finally,  Her- 
lembald drove  thp  archbishop-elect 
to  take  refuge  in'the  strong  fortress 
of  Castiglione.  Guido,  not  receiving 
his  pension,  annulled  his  resigna- 
tion, and  resumed  his  state.  But  he 
unwisely  trusted  to  the  good  faith 
of  Herlembald;  he  was  seized,84 
and  shut  up  in  a  monastery  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  August  23, 
1071. 

The  year  before  this,  1070,  Adel- 
heid,  Margravine  of  Turin,  mother- 
in-law  of  the  young  Emperor,  at- 
tacked the  Patarines,  and  burnt 
the  cities  of  Lodi  and  Asti.  On 
March  19,  1071,  as  Herlembald  was 
besieging  Castiglione,  a  terrible  con- 
flagration broke  out  in  Milan,  and 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  city, 
and  several  of  the  stateliestchurches. 


14  *  Gloriosus  hae  rice  detains,'  says  Arnulf, 
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Whilst  the  army  of  Herlembald  was 
agitated  by  the  report  of  the  fire, 
Godfrey  burst  out  of  Castiglione, 
and  almost  routed  \he  besiegers. 
Before  the  death  of  Guido,  Herlem- 
bald, with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
had  set  up  a  certain  Otto,  nominated 
by  himself  and  the  papal  legate, 
without  consulting  the  electors  of 
Milan  or  the  Emperor,  January  6, 
a.d.  1072. 

Otto  was  but  a  youth,  just  ad- 
mitted into  holy  orders,  likely  to 
prove  a  pliant  tool  in  the  strong  hand 
of  the  dictator.  It  was  the  Feast 
of  the  Epiphany,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people,  when 
the  news  leaked  out  that  an  arch- 
bishop had  been  chosen,  and  was 
now  holding  the  customary  banquet 
after  election  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace. 

The  people  were  furious,  rose 
and  attacked  the  house,  hunted  the 
youthful  prelate  out  of  an  attic 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  dragged 
him  by  his  legs  and  arms  into  the 
church,  and  compelled  him  to 
swear  to  renounce  his  dignity.  The 
Roman  legate  hardly  escaped  with 
his  robes  torn. 

Herlembald,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised, recovered  the  upper  hand 
in  Milan  on  the  morrow,  but  not  in 
the  open  country,  which  was  swept 
by  the  imperial  troops.  The  suffra- 
gan bishops  of  Lombardy  assembled 
at  Novara  directly  they  heard  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  Milan,  and 
consecrated  Godfrey  as  their  arch- 
bishop. Otto  appealed  to  Rome 
(January,  1072),  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  Popo  assembled  a  synod, 
and  absolved  Otto  of  his  oath  ex- 
torted from  him  at  Milan,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  archbishop,  and 
struck  Godfrey  with  interdict. 
Alexander  II.  died  April  21,  1073, 
and  the  tiara  rested  on  the  brows 
of  the  great  Hildcbrand. 


On  June  24,  Hildebrand,  "now 
Gregory  VII.,  wrote  to  the  Mar- 
gravine Beatrice  to  abstain  from 
all  relations  with  the  excommuni- 
cated bishops  of  Lombardy ;  on 
June  28,  to  William,  Bishop  of 
Pavia,  to  oppose  the  usurper,  the 
excommunicate  Godfrey  of  Milan ; 
on  July  1,  to  all  the  faithful  of 
Lombardy  to  refrain  from  that  false 
bishop,  who  lay  under  the  apo- 
stolic ban.  From  Capua,  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  he  wrote  to  Herlembald, 
exhorting  him  to  fight  valiantly, 
and  hold  out  Milan  against  the 
usurper  Godfrey.  Again,  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  to  Herlembald,  bidding  him 
be  of  good  courage ;  he  hoped  to 
detach  the  young  Emperor  from 
the  party  of  Godfrey ;  and  bade 
him  receive  amicably  those  who, 
with  true  sentiments  of  contrition, 
came  over  to  the  Patarine,  or  Papal 
side. 

On  March  10,  1074,  Gregory  held 
one  of  the  most  important  synods, 
not  of  his  reign  only,  but  ever  held 
by  any  Pope.  The  acts  of  this 
assembly  have  been  lost  or  sup- 
pressed, but  its  most  important 
decisions  were  summed  up  in  a 
letter  from  Gregory  to  the  Bishop 
of  Constance.  This  letter  has  not 
been  printed  in  the  Registrum ; 
but  fortunately  it  has  been  pre- 
served by  two  contemporary  writers, 
Paul  of  Bernried,  and  Bern  old  of 
Constance,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
supplied  a  detailed  apology  for  the 
law  of  celibacy  promulgated  in  that 
synod.  Gregory  absolutely  forbade 
every  priest  sullied  with  the  crim-en- 
fo7'nicatio)us,  which  embraced  legi- 
timate marriage,  either  to  say  a 
mass  or  to  serve  at  one ;  and  the 
people  were  strictly  enjoined  to 
shun  their  churches  and  their  sacra- 
ments ;  and  when  the  bishops  were 
remiss,  themselves  to  enforce  the 
pontifical  sentence.  *5 


M  'Audi  vim  us  quod  quidam  Episcoporum  apud  vos  commorantium,  aut  sacerdotes,  et 
diaconi,  et  subdiaconi  mulieribua  commisceantur  aut  cod  sen  ti  ant  aut  negligant.  His 
pnecipimus  vos  nullo  modo  obedire,  vel  illorum  praeceptisconsentire,  aicut  ipsi  apostolicte 
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The  results  shall  be  described 
in  tbe  words  of  a  contemporary 
historian,  Sigebert  of  Gemblours. 
*  Many,'  says  he,  '  seeing  in  this 
prohibition  to  hear  a  mass  said  by 
a  married  priest  a  manifest  contra- 
diction to  the  doctrine  of  the  Fa- 
thers, who  believed  that  the  efficacy 
of  sacraments,  such  as  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  is  independent  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  minister,  thence  re- 
sulted a  grievous  scandal;  never, 
perhaps,  greater,  even  in  the  time 
of  the  great  heresies,  was  the 
Church  divided  by  a  greater  schism. 
Some  did  not  abandon  their  simony, 
others  disguised  their  avarice  under 
a  more  acceptable  name ;  what 
they  boasted  they  had  given  gra- 
tuitously, they  in  reality  sold ;  very 
few  preserved  continence.  Some, 
through  greed  of  lucre,  or  senti- 
ments of  pride,  simulated  chastity, 
but  many  added  false  oaths  and 
numerous  adulteries  to  their  de- 
baucheries. The  laity  seized  the 
opportunity  to  rise  against  the 
clerical  order,  and  to  excuse  them- 
pelves  for  disobedience  to  the  Church. 
They  profaned  the  holy  mysteries, 
administering  baptism  themselves, 
and  using  the  wax  but  of  their  ears 
as  chrism.  They  refused  on  their 
deathbeds  to  receive  the  viaticum 
from  the  married  priests;  they 
would  not  even  be  buried  by  them. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  trample 
under  foot  the  Host,  and  pour  out 
the  precious  Blood  consecrated  by 
married  priests.' 86 

The  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Milan  continued  in  the  same  un- 
satisfactory condition.  The  contest 
between  the  Patarines  and  their 
adversaries  had  taken  greater  di- 
mensions.     The     question    which 


divided  them  was  now  less  that  of 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  than 
which  of  the  rival  archbishops  was 
to  be  acknowledged.  Godfrey  was 
supported  by  the  Emperor,  Otto  by 
the  Pope.  The  parties  wero  about 
even ;  neither  Godfrey  nor  Otto 
could  maintain  himself  in  Milan ; 
the  former  fortified  himself  in  the 
castle  of  Brebbio,  the  latter  resided 
at  Borne.  Henry  IV.,  in  spite  of 
all  the  admonitions  of  the  Pope, 
persisted  in  supporting  the  cause 
of  Godfrey.  Milan  was  thus  with- 
out a  pastor.  The  suffragan  bishops 
wished  to  execute  their  episcopal 
functions  in  the  city,  and  to  con- 
secrate the  holy  oils  for  the  bene- 
diction of  the  fonts  at  Whitsun- 
tide. Herlembald,  when  one  of  the 
bishops  had  sent  chrism  into  the 
city  for  the  purpose,  poured  it  out 
on  the  ground  and  stamped  on  it, 
because  it  had  been  consecrated  by 
an  excommunicated  prelate. 

In  March  1075,  another  confla- 
gration broke  out  in  the  city,  and 
raged  with  even  greater  violence 
than  the  fire  of  1071.  Herlembald 
had  again  poured  forth  the  oils,  as 
he  had  the  year  before;  and  had 
ordered  Leutprand,  a  priest,  as 
Easter  came,  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
secration of  chrism.  This  innova- 
tion roused  the  alarm  of  the  Milanese  ; 
the  subsequent  conflagration  con- 
vinced them  that  it  was  abhorrent 
to  heaven.  All  the  adversaries  of 
the  Patarines  assembled  outside 
the  city,  and  swore  to  preserve 
intact  the  honour  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  to  receive  only  the  bishop 
nominated  or  approved  by  the 
King.  Then  entering  the  city,  they 
fell  unexpectedly  on  the  Patarines. 
Leutprand  was  taken  and  mutilated, 
his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off.    The 


•edis  pneceptifl  non  obediunt  Deque  auctoritati  sanctorum  patrum  consontiunt.'  '  Quo- 
propter  ad  omnea  da  quorum  fide  et  devotione  confidimus  nunc  convertimur,  rogantes  vos 
«t  apostolic*  anctoritate  admonentes  ut  quidquid  Epiacopi  dehinc  loquantur  aut  taceant, 
tos  officium  eorum  quos  aut  simoniace  promotes  et  ordinatos  aut  in  crimine  fornica- 
tion is  JAcentes  cognoveritis,  nullatenua  recipiatis.' — Letter  to  the  Franconians  (Baluzo, 
Misc.  til.  p.  125). 

*•  Pertz,  viii.  p.  36a. 
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standard  of  St.  Peter  was  draggled 
in  the  dost,  and  Herlembald  fell 
with  it,  cut  down  by  a  noble, 
Arnold  de  Bauda.  Every  insult  was 
heaped  on  the  body  of  the ( Defender 
of  the  Church,'  and  the  sacred  ban- 
ner was  trampled  under  foot. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  Henry 
IV.  to  announce  the  triumph,  and 
to  ask  him  to  appoint  a  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  Henry  was  so 
rejoiced  at  the  victory,  that  he 
abandoned  Godfrey,  and  promised 
the  Milanese  a  worthy  prelate.  His 
choice  fell  on  Tebald,  a  Milanese 
sub-deacon  in  his  court. 

Pope  Urban  II.  canonised  Her- 
lembald. Ariald  seems  never  to 
have  been  formally  enrolled  among 
the  saints,  but  he  received  honours 
as  a  saint  at  Milan,  and  has  been 
admitted  into  several  Italian  Mar- 
tyrologies,  and  into  the  collection 
of  the  Bollandists.  Baronins  wisely 
expunged  Herlembald  and  Ariald 
from  the  Roman  Martyrology; 
nevertheless,  the  disgraceful  fact 
remains,  that  the  ruffian  Herlembald 
has  been  canonised  by  Papal  bull. 

The  seeds  of  fresh  discord  re- 
mained. Leutprand,  orLdprand,  the 
priest, was  curate  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  j87  having  suffered  mutilation 
in  the  riot,  he  was  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  Patarine  confessor.  But 
no  outbreak  took  place  till  the  death 
of  Anselm  IV.,  Archbishop  of  Milan 
(September  30,  1101),  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  was  on  his  way 
with  the  Crusaders  to  the  Holy  Land. 
His  vicar,  the  Greek,  Peter  Chry- 
solaus,  Bishop  of  Savonia,  whom 
the  Lombards  called  Grossulani, 
perhaps  because  of  the  coarse  habit 
he  wore,  (more  probably  as  a  cor- 
ruption for  Chry solans),  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  see  of  Milan. 
On  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  reaching  that  city,  the 
Primicerius  convoked  the  electors 
to  choose  a  successor.     The  vote 


fell  on  Landulf,  Ordinary  of  Milan ; 
but  he  was  not  yet  returned  from 
Jerusalem,  whither  he  had  gone  as 
a  Crusader.  Grossulani  declared 
the  election  informal.  Thereupon 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Dionysius,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  party  of  the  electors, 
chose  Peter  Grossulani.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  his  having  used 
bribery  in  any  form ;  but  he  may 
have  acted  unjustly  in  cancelling- 
the  election  of  Landulf.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fair  to  observe  that  Landulf, 
on  his  return,  supported  Grossulani ; 
consequently,  it  is  probable  that  the 
latter  acted  strictly  in  accordance 
with  law  and  precedent. 

But  the  election  displeased  Leut- 
prand and  the  remains  of  the  Pata* 
rines.  They  appealed  to  Borne,  but 
Grossulani,  supported  by  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  and  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Vallombrosa,  overcame  their  ob- 
jections. Pope  Paschal  II.  ratified 
the  election,  and  sent  the  pall  to 
the  Archbishop.  Ardericus  de  Cari- 
nate  had  been  sent  to  Borne  on 
behalf  of  Grossulani.  The  people 
came  out  of  the  gates,  on  his  ap- 
proach, to  learn  the  result.  Arde- 
ricus, hanging  the  pall  across  his 
umbrella  (proterm  vi/rga),  waved  it 
over  his  head,  shouting,  'Ecco  la 
stola !  Ecco  la  stola ! '  (Here  is  the 
pall !),  and  led  the  way  into  the 
cathedral,  whither  Grossulani  also 
hastened,  and  ascending  the  pul- 
pit in  his. pontifical  habit,  placed 
the  coveted  insignia  about  his 
neck. 

Liprand  was  not  satisfied.  By 
means  of  private  agitation,  he  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  public 
feeling,  and  the  Archbishop,  to  calm 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  was 
obliged  to  convoke  a  provincial 
synod  at  Milan  (1 103),  in  which,  in 
the  presence  of  his  suffragans,  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  he  said,  ( If 
anyone  has  a  charge  to  make  against 
me,  let  him  speak  openly  at  the 


tr  The  life  of  liprand  was  written  by  Landulf  the  younger,  his  sister's  son,  in  his 
Hist.  Medhlan.  1095-1137. 
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present  time,  or  he  shall  not  be 
neard.' 

Liprand  would  not  appear  before 
the  council  and  formally  make  his 
charge,  but  he  mounted  the  pulpit 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
preached  against  the  Archbishop  as 
a  simoniac.  He  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  prove  his  charge  by  the  or- 
deal of  fire.  The  bishops  assembled 
in  council  refused  to  suffer  the  at- 
tempt to  be  made. 

However,  Liprand  was  not  de- 
terred. 'Look  at  my  amputated 
nose  and  ears ! '  he  cried,  '  I  am  a 
confessor  for  Christ.  I  will  try  the 
ordeal  by  fire  to  substantiate  my 
charge.  Grossulani  is  a  simoniac, 
by  gift  of  hand,  gift  of  tongue,  and 
gift  of  homage.'  And  he  gave  his 
wolf-skin  cloak  and  bottles  of  wine 
in  exchange  for  wood,  which  the 
crowd  carried  off  and  heaped  up  in 
a  great  pile  against  the  wall  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ambrogio.  The 
Archbishop  sent  his  servants,  and 
they  overturned  the  stack,  and  scat- 
tered the  wood.  Then  the  crowd 
of '  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women/ 
poured  through  the  main  streets, 
roaring,  'Away  with  Grossulani, 
away  with  him ! '  and  clamoured 
around  the  doors  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  so  that  Grossulani, 
fearing  for  his  life,  said,  *  Be  it  so, 
let  the  fellow  try  the  fire,  or  let  him 
leave  Milan/  His  servants  with 
difficulty  appeased  the  people,  by 
promising  that  the  ordeal  should 
be  undergone  on  the  following  Palm 
Sunday  evening.  '  I  will  not  leave 
the  city,'  said  Liprand;  'but  now 
I  have  no  money  for  buying  wood, 
and  I  will  not  sell  my  books,  as  I 
keep  them  for  my  nephew  Landulf, 
now  at  school.'    So  the  magistrates 


of  the  city  prepared  a  pile  of  billets 
of  oak  wood. 

On  the  appointed  day  Liprand, 
barefooted,  in  sackcloth,  bearing  a 
cross,  went  to  the  Church  of  Saints 
Gervasius  and  Protasius  and  sang 
mass.  Grossulani  also,  bearing  a 
cross,  entered  the  same  church,  and 
mounted  the  pulpit,  attended  by 
Ariald  de  Meregnano,  and  Berard, 
Judge  of  Asti.  Silence  being  made, 
and  Liprand  having  taken  his  place 
barefooted  '  on  the  marble  stone  at 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  contain- 
ing an  image  of  Hercules,'  Grossu- 
lani addressed  the  people  :  '  Listen, 
and  I  will  silence  this  man  in  three 
words.'  Then  turning  to  Liprand, 
he  asked,  '  You  have  charged  me 
with  being  a  simoniac.  To  whom 
have  I  given  anything?  Answer 
me.' 

Liprand,  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
pulpit,  pointed  to  those  who  occu- 
pied it  and  said,  'Look  at  those 
three  great  devils,  who  think  to 
confound  me  by  their  wit  and 
wealth.38  I  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  God.'         ^  3    ^ 

Grossulani  said, '  But  I  ask  what 
act  of  simony  do  you  lay  to  my 
charge  ? ' 

Liprand  answered,  •'  Do  you  an- 
swer me,  What  is  the  lightest  form 
of  simony  ? ' 

The  Archbishop,  after  some  con- 
sideration, answered,  'To  refrain 
from  deposing  a  simoniac.' 

'  And  I  say  that  is  simony  which 
consists  in  deposing  an  abbot  from 
his  abbacy,  a  bishop  from  his 
bishopric,  and  an  archbishop  from 
his  archbishopric.'89 

The  people  became  impatient,  and 
began  to  shout,  '  Come  out,  come 
out  to  the  ordeal ! '     Then  Liprand 


*  'Proposuisti  quod  ego-  sum  simoniacus  per  munus  amanu.  Modo  die:  cui  dedi  ? 
Tunc  presbyter  super  populum  oculos  apernit,  et  digitum  ad  eos,  qui  stabunt  in  pulpito, 
extendit,  dicens,  videte  tres  grandissimos  diabolos,  qui  per  ingemum  et  pecuniam  suam 
putant  me  confiuidere.' 

•  It  is  very  evident  from  this  discussion  that  Grossulani  was  innocent  of  true  simony, 
the  ▼hole  charge  against  him  was  due  to  his  having  quashed  the  election  of  Landulf,  and 
thus  of  having  deposed,  after  a  fashion,  *  an  archbishop  from  his  archbishopric' 
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'jumped  down  from  the  stone  con- 
taining the  image  of  Hercules/  and 
went  forth  accompanied  by  the  mul- 
titude to  the  field  where  the  pyre 
was  made.  There  arose  then  a  dif- 
culty  about  the  form  of  oath  to  be 
administered.  Liprand  seeing  that 
there  was  some  hesitation, •  said, 
*  Let  me  manage  it,  and  see  if  I  do 
not  satisfy  you  all ! '  Whereupon 
he  took  hold  of  the  hood  of  the 
Archbishop  and  shook  it,  and  said 
in  a  loud  voice,  '  That  Grossulani, 
who  is  under  this  hood,  he,  and  no 
other,  has  obtained  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Milan  simoniacally,  by  gift 
of  hand,  gift  of  tongue,  and  gift  of 
service.  And  I,  who  enter  on  this 
ordeal,  swear  that  I  have  used  no 
charm,  or  incantation,  or  witch- 
craft.' 

The  Archbishop,  unwilling  to  re- 
main, remounted  his  horse  and  rode 
to  the  Church  of  St.  John  *  ad  con- 
cham,'  but  Ariald  of  Maregnano 
remained  to  see  that  the  ordeal  was 
rightly  carried  out.  When  the  pile 
was  lighted,  he  said  to  the  priest, 
1  In  heaven's  name,  return  to  your 
duty,  and  do  not  rush  on  certain 
death.'  But  Liprand  answered, '  Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan/  and  sign- 
ing himself,  and  blessing  the  fire 
with  consecrated  water,  he  rushed 
through  the  flames,  barefooted,  in 
sackcloth  cassock  and  silk  cha- 
suble. He  came  out  on  the  other 
side  uninjured,  a  sudden  draught 
had  parted  the  flames  as  he  entered, 
and  when  he  emerged,  his  feet  were 
not  burnt,  nor  was  his  silk  chasuble 
scorched. 

The  people  shouted  at  the  mi- 
racle, and  Grossulani  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  city. 

It  was  soon  rumoured,  however, 
that  Liprand  was  Buffering  from  a 
scorched  hand  and  an  injured  foot. 
It  was  in  vain  for  his  friends  to 
assure  the  people  that  his  hand  had 
been  burnt  when  he  was  throwing 


the  holy  water  on  the  flames  before 
he  entered  them,  and  that  his  foot 
was  injured  not  by  the  fire,  but  by 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  as  he  emerged 
from  the  flames.  One  part  of  the 
mob  began  to  clamour  against 
Liprand  that  he  was  an  impostor, 
the  other  to  exalt  him  as  a  saint, 
and  the  streets  became  the  scene 
of  riot  and  bloodshed.  At  this 
juncture  Landulf  of  Vereglate,  who 
had  been  just  elected  to  the  vacant 
see,  arrived  from  Jerusalem,  and 
finding  that  the  Archbishop  had 
fled  the  city,  he  appealed  to  the 
people  to  cease  from  their  riots, 
and  promised  to  have  Groftsulani 
deposed,  or  at  least  the  charges 
brought  against  him  properly  in- 
vestigated at  Rome.  The  tumults 
were  with  difficulty  allayed,  and 
the  Archbishop,  Landulf,  and 
Liprand  went  to  Rome  (a.d.  1103). 
A  Synod  was  convened,  and  Liprand 
brought  his  vague  accusations  of 
simony  against  the  Archbishop. 
Landulf  refused  to  support  him,  so 
that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
can  have  felt  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  conduct  of  Grossulani.  Liprand, 
being  unable  to  substantiate  his 
charge  of  simony,  was  obliged  to 
change  the  nature  of  his  accusation, 
and  charged  the  Archbishop  with 
having  forced  him  to  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  fire.  The  Pope  and  the 
Synod  required  the  Archbishop  to 
clear  himself  by  oath  ;  accordingly 
Grossulani  did  so,  in  the  following 
terms :  *  I,  Grossulani,  by  the  grace 
of  God  Archbishop,  did  not  force 
Liprand  to  enter  the  fire.'  Azo, 
Bishop  of  Acqui,  and  Arderic, 
Bishop  of  Lodi,  took  the  oath  with 
him ;  at  the  same  time  the  pastoral 
staff  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  fell  on  the  floor, 
a  sign,  the  biographer  of  Liprand 
says,  that  he  forswore  himself.40 
The  Archbishop  was  dismissed,  his 
authority  confirmed  by  the  Holy 


49  It  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Landulf  the  younger  himself,  that  the  Archbishop 
did  not  force  the  priest  to  enter  on  the  ordeal. 
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See,   and   he  returned   to   Milan, 
where  he  was  well  received. 

The  Archbishop  took  an  unworthy 
opportunity,  in  mo,  of  ridding  the 
city  of  the  presence  of  Liprand,  for 
that  priest  having  taken  into  his 
house  and  cured  a  certain  Herebert 
of  Bruzano,  an  enemy  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, who  was  ill  with  fever, 
Grossulani  deprived  Liprand  of  his 
benefice,  and  the  priest  retired  into 
the  Valteline.  Troubles  broke  out 
in  Milan  between  the  two  parties, 
which  produced  civil  war,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  driven  out  of  the 
city,  whereupon  Liprand  returned 
to  it.  The  friends  of  Grossulani 
persuaded  the  Archbishop  to  visit 
Jerusalem,  and  he  started,  after 
having  appointed  Arderic,  Bishop 
of  Lodi,  his  vicar  (a.d.  iiii). 
During  his  absence  both  parties 
united  to  reject  him,  and  they 
elected  Jordano  of  Cliva  in  his 
room  (Jan.  i,  a.d.  1112).  Main- 
nard,  Archbishop  of  Turin,  hastened 
to  Rome,  and  received  the  pall 
from  the   Pope,  on  condition  that 


it  should  not  be  worn  for  six  months. 
But  the  rumours  having  spread 
that  Grossulani  was  returning  from 
Jerusalem,  Mainnard  came  to  Milan, 
and  placed  the  pall  on  the  altar  of 
St.  Ambrose,  whence  Jordano  took 
it  and  laid  it  about  his  shoulders. 

On  the  return  of  Grossulani,  civil 
war  broke  out  again  between  the 
two  factions,  which  ended  in  both 
Archbishops  being  summoned  to 
Rome  in  1 1 16,  and  the  Pope  ordered 
Grossulani  to  return  to  his  bishopric 
of  Savonia,  and  confirmed  Jordano 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Milan.  But 
before  this  Liprand  had  died, 
January  3,  1 1 13.  His  sanctity  was 
almost  immediately  attested  by  a 
miracle,  in  spite  of  the  disparage- 
ment of  his  virtues  by  the  party  of 
the  Archbishop  Grossulani ;  for  a 
certain  knight  of  Piacenza,  having 
swallowed  a  fish-bone  which  stuck 
in  his  throat,  in  sleep  saw  the  priest 
appear  to  him  and  touch  his  throat, 
whereupon  a  violent  fit  of  coughing 
ensued,  in  which  the  bone  was 
ejected. 
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T  last  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing very  like  a  rainbow  in 
the  sky — a  veritable  arch,  to  join 
the  old  world  to  the  new — which 
may  without  exaggeration,  we  hope, 
be  heralded  as  a  perpetual  promise 
to  our  agricultural  labourers.  It  is 
difficult  as  yet  to  take  the  measure 
of  the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted 
on  the  future  of  emigration  by  Mr. 
Arch's  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  very 
great  influence,  probably  much 
greater  than  is  generally  understood 
or  acknowledged  by  employers  in 
England,  who  seem  often  disin- 
clined to  look  in  the  face  the  exist- 
ing conditions  of  the  white  labour 
problem  amongst  the  English  speak- 
ing races.  Yet  some  of  these  con- 
ditions are  surely  very  apparent 
and  important.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  vast  continents  of  America  and 
Australia,  with  undeveloped  wealth 
beyond  precedent,  are  stretching 
out  their  hands  and  crying  aloud 
for  the  manual  labourers  necessary 
for  their  development :  on  the  other 
hand,  England  is  overweighted  with 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
very  labourers,  able  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  work,  but  owing  to  the 
superabundance  of  their  numbers 
unable  to  earn  wages  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
home ;  with  no  prospect  of  an  in- 
dependent old  age  for  themselves, 
nor  hope  that  their  children  may 
attain  to  that  deserved  equality 
with  all  other  classes  to  which 
they  may  consider  themselves  natur- 
rally  and  justly  entitled,  so  soon 
as  their  education  justifies  them 
in  claiming  it. 

Given  the  removal  of  certain 
existing  hindrances,  and  the  move- 
ment or  these  bodies  appears  to  be 
almost  as  calculable  as  the  rush  of 
air  admitted  into  an  exhausted  re- 


ceiver. Such  hindrances  have  here- 
tofore mainly  been  (i)  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  true  condition 
of  life  in  the  new  countries :  (2) 
Want  of  co-operation,  and  conse- 
quent dread  of  uprooting  from  the 
old  homes,  and  of  the  isolation  to 
be  encountered  in  strange  lands 
and  among  strange  people :  (3) 
Want  of  money.  And  they  have 
all  been  reasonable  hindrances.  The 
wonder  really  is  not  that  so  many 
hardy  men  and  women  have  for  so 
long  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
bettering  themselves  by  emigration, 
but  rather  that  so  very  many  of 
them  have  been  found  to  give  up 
their  village,  their  kinsfolk,  and 
their  acquaintance  (the  only  ex- 
perience they  have  ever  known),  to 
dare  the  terrible  risks  of  crossing 
the  wide  seas,  to  often  absolutely 
unascertained  prospects  of  occupa- 
tion and  living.  Immense  has  been 
the  pressure  of  preventible  suffering 
from  the  want  0$  system  hitherto 
prevailing  in  the  emigration  move- 
ment. But  it  is  no  doubt  better 
that  such  suffering  should  have  been 
experienced,  and  that  the  cure  we 
now  anticipate  should  have  been 
evolved  from  within  the  labouring 
body  itself,  rather  than  that  the 
attempt  at  systematic  organisation 
should  have  been  undertaken  by  a 
class  or  a  fragment  of  a  class  out- 
side. It  is  now  much  more  likely 
to  be  permanently  successful.  For 
the  tone  of  the  bulk  of  these 
labourers  has  to  be  raised.  The 
belief  that  it  is  part  of  the  immu- 
table scheme  of  a  Divine  Providence 
that  the  hewing  of  wood  and  draw- 
ing of  water  is  to  appertain  to  their 
class  as  an  everlasting  heritage,  has 
been  transmitted  to  them  in  their 
blood,  and  they  are  still  unmoved 
by  the'*  enormity  of  the  injustice 
done  to  them  by  the  State  to  whom 
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they  paid  taxes,  in  not  having  earlier 
provided  them  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  learning  to  read  and  inform 
themselves  of  the  very  different  con- 
ditions for  labour  already  existing 
elsewhere.    Any  little  information 
they  may  have  picked  up  about 
othercountries  has  dribbled  through 
by  such  circuitous  processes,  that  it 
has  finally    reached  them  in  the 
most  contradictory  and  questionable 
shape,  so  that  they  have  not  really 
known  what  to  believe  and  what  to 
disbelieve.    And  their  advisers  have 
been  almost  as  ignorant  as  them- 
selves. The  average  English  country 
squires  and  parsons  are  not  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  details  most 
necessary  to  be  acquired  by  the  in- 
tending emigrant,   nor  have  they 
generally  a  personal  knowledge  of 
theactualitiesoflife  in  new  countries, 
so  that  they  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  shirking  the  immense  responsi- 
bility of  taking  the  burthen  of  so 
important    a    recommendation    on 
themselves.  That  responsibility  is  so 
great  and  can  so  easily  be  apprecia- 
ted that  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire 
whether  there  has  been  any  arriere 
pensSe  on  the  part  of  the  squires  : 
any  interested  motive  of  a  desire 
not  to  diminish  the  supply  of  cheap 
labour.     The  fact  is  sufficient  that 
there  has  been  no  wide  opportunity 
in  England  for  ascertaining  reliably 
the     drawbacks    and    advantages 
offered  by  the  various  countries  now 
competing  for  labour.  True,  there  is 
a  mass  of  information  in  regard  to 
our  Colonies  available  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
and  their  Colonisation  Circular;  but 
mere  statistical  knowledge,  however 
well  put  together,  will  never  com- 
mand many  readers  of  any  class,  and 
is  of  course  utterly    beyond   the 
reach  of  the  classes  who  cannot  read. 


This  has  been  the  old  order,  which 
is   changing,  and  which  will  very 
shortly  five  place  to  the  new.     In 
ten  words,  the  practical  effect  of  Mr. 
Arch's  trip  would  seem  to  be  the 
making   of    the  labour  markets    of 
America  and  England  one.     It  is 
a  revolution.    The  Union  here,  with 
active   corresponding   agencies    in 
the  principal  centres  of  employment 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
will  be  able  to  disseminate  through 
every    village  in  England  reliable 
information    as    to    the     demand 
and    supply    of   labour    and     the 
rate   of  wages    in    every  part  of 
America.     Emissaries  will  be  sent 
all  over  the  country  to  inform  the 
labourers,  by  word  of  mouth  and 
from  a  source  they  will  absolutely 
trust,  how  they  are  to  set  about  the 
removal   of  themselves  and  their 
belongings.      Whole  villages    will 
move  together,   instead    of   single 
individuals,  but  they  will  not  move 
at  all  until  they  are  sent  for  to  a 
fixed  employment  under  favourable 
conditions.     With  such  precautions, 
the  former  risks  and  suffering  will 
be  very  materially  diminished.      If 
there  be  an  exodus  of  these  poor, 
illiterate  people,  it  will  be  methodical, 
and  that  is  a  new  experience  in  our 
history.        Many    persons    in    the 
upper    and    middle   classes  doubt 
whether  the  means  will  be  forth- 
coming ;  but  it  seems  to  be  evident 
that  the  famine  of  labour  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  result 
in  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
probably  in  the  great  Railroad  Cor- 
porations   in    the    United    States, 
reducing  emigration  expenses  to  a 
minimum,  if  they  can  make  contracts 
for  service  for  any  reasonable  length 
of  time,  as  our  Australian  Colonies 
have  already  done.1     Independent, 
however,  of  any  outside  help,  the 


1  Already  in  Jane  1872,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian  Government,  dividing 
the  Dominion  into  emigration  districts,  providing  for  the  formation  in  snch  districts  of 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  immigrants,  finding  employment  for  such,  as  may 
arrive,  and  assisting  employers  to  obtain  the  labour  they  require.  The  societies  may 
eater  into  contracts,  and  borrow  and  lend  money  for  immigration  purposes,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  agents  of  the  Dominion  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  introduction  of 
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force  of  internal  organisation  in  such 
a  case  is  almost  immeasurable.    We 
have  not  yet  seen  it  fully  exerted, 
but  we  may  judge  in  part  what  may 
be  done  from  the  Irish  movement 
after  the    potato  famine.      In  the 
ten  years,  1847  to  1856,  2,800,000 
persons  left  Great  Britain  without 
having    any  Mr.   Arch  to  act  as 
pioneer,  and  without  any  properly 
concerted      organisation  :     simply 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  hunerer 
overmastering  all  obstruction.  And 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  results  of  that  movement 
is  given  in  the  Repiort  of  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners,  stating  that 
from    1848   to    1872   inclusive  the 
amounts  of  money  traced  as  remitted 
by  settlers  in  North  America  to  their 
friends    in    the    United    Kingdom 
amounted  to  1 8,000, 000Z.    No  doubt 
that  is  a  mere  indication  of  how 
those  who  left  this  country  bettered 
themselves ;   it  can  in  no  sense  be 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  it.      To 
persons  who   have  never  been  in 
America  or  Australia  it    is    very 
difficult  to  convey  an  accurate  con- 
ception of   the    difference    in  the 
status  of  the  labourer  in  these  new 
countries.     One  would  wish  not  '  to 
extenuate  aught  or  set  down  aught 
in  malice.'     It  is  a  misfortune  that 
our  labourers  should  be  impressed 
with  too  rosy  a  view  of  the  lands 
that  are  really  in  many  respects 
'  lands  of  promise '  for  them.   There 
can  be  no  question  about  it  that  tho 
life  of  the  pioneer  is  not  a  comfort- 
able life.     None  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult.    He  works  harder  than  any 
English  labourer  has  ever  dreamed 
of  doing  ;    he  suffers  more    from 
exposure  ;    he  has  probably  even 
fewer    amusements ;     he    is    very 


solitary;  but  then  the  goal  before 
him  renders  all  toil  endurable,  and 
without  that  goal  toil  is  scarcely  a 
fair  burthen  for  man.     He  subdues 
the  land  for  himself     He  sees  about 
him  the  men  of  his  own  class  who 
have  preceded  him  in    the    hard 
struggle,  now  owning  their  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  acres  ;  prosperous 
farmers  with  children  growing  up 
around  them,  reading  their  news- 
papers  and  their  books,  surrounding 
themselves  with  luxuries  tending  to 
culture  (for  in  the  house  of  many  a 
well-to-do  labourer  who  has  raised 
himself  to  be  a  proprietor,  a  piano 
will    constantly    be    found) ;     his 
sons  eligible  for  the  Governorship 
of  his  State  or  for  the  Presidency  of 
his  country.   He  feels  from  the  out- 
set that  his  labour  is  as  necessary 
to  his  employer  as  his  employer's 
superior  means  are   necessary    to 
enable  him  'to  earn  wages  and  ex- 
perience sufficient  to  start  for  him- 
self.     The  enervating    system    of 
pauperising  benevolence,   with  the 
workhouse  for  the   bourne    (only 
preferable  to  the  want  of  it,  ending 
perhaps    in    actual    starvation    in 
England)  is  past ;  the  more  bracing, 
although  perhaps  for  a  time  not  less- 
disagreeable  process  of  active  strug- 
gle for  self,  unaided  by  rates,  but 
with  the  great  hope  daily  growing 
greater,  of  independence,  has  begun. 
And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
hard-working,  enduringrace  of  men, 
like  the  bulk  of  our  agricultural 
labourers,  who  only  require  education 
to  enable  them  to  aspire  creditably 
to  all  the  dignity  and  independence, 
to  all  the  usefulness  and  happiness 
in  public  or  in  private  capacity  of 
which  human  life  is  capable,  will 
be  content  to  remain  deprived  of 


such  immigrants  as  may  be  applied  for,  and  may  also  take  the  necessary  steps  for  reco- 
vering any  advance,  whether  made  by  the  Society  or  by  the  Dominion  agent,  or  by  any 
individual  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  an  emigrant  may  have  undertaken  to  repay. 
The  Society  may  also  advance  money  to  an  emigrant  on  condition  of  an  engagement  00 
his  part  to  take  service  with  a  nominee  of  the  Society  for  a  specified  period  and  at  spe- 
cified wages,  and  to  allow  the  deduction  from  such  wages  and  payment  to  the  Society  of 
a  sum  to  be  fixed  in  the  engagement. — 33rd  General  Report  of  tne  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, 1873,  pp.  46  and  47. 
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these  possibilities  after  they  have 
thoroughly  realised  the  knowledge 
that  all  these  things  are  open  to 
them  or  to  their  children  within 
ten  or  twelve  days'  travel. 

Therefore,  as  we  are  not  likely 
to  impose  an  export  dnty  on  our 
labourers,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
a  large,  perhaps  in  a  few  years'  time, 
a  stupendous  movement.  For  if  it 
once  lays  hold  of  the  imagination  of 
our  agriculturists,  it  will  proceed  in 
a  geometrical  ratio.  And  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  capable  of 
viewing  the  question  solely  from 
the  labourer's  own  point  of  view, 
will  not  regret  it,  though  it  must 
seeds  be  that  the  shoe  will  pinch 
somewhere  iu  England — at  any  rate, 
for  a  time.  We  confess  to  a  great 
hope  that  it  will  only  be  a  temporary 
pinch,  for  we  have  great  faith  in 
British  capital,  British  science,  Bri- 
tish mechanical  ingenuity,  British 
indomitable  energy,  getting  more 
oat  of  the  land  than  ever,  spite  of 
fewer  labourers,  by  more  scientific 
appliances  to  farming  under  re- 
formed conditions  of  land  tenure ; 
so  that  the  good  obtained  from  emi- 
gration may  eventually  be  an  'all 
round '  good.  In  the  few  words  we 
have  to  say  on  the  subject,  however, 
our  desire  is  rather  to  mitigate  than  to 
encourage  enthusiastic  action  being 
taken  all  at  once.  If  it  is  overdone 
before  the  machinery  is  in  thorough 
and  smooth- working  order,  there  is 
certain  to  be  disappointment ;  for 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  great 
saving  of  immediate  suffering  likely 
to  be  effected  by  the  new  organisa- 
tion is  not  without  an  element  of 
danger. 

In  former  days,  only  those  as  a 
rule  emigrated  who  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection  were  the  strongest 
and  hardiest  and  most  self-reliant. 
Now,  many  not  possessed  of  these 
qualities  will  go,  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Unions,  and 
they  may  prove  themselves  alto- 
gether unfit  to  encounter  the  altered 
conditions  of  life  in  Canada  or  Ame- 


rica. Such  weak  brethren  should 
take  to  heart  before  making  up  their 
minds  to  start,  that  the  abstraction 
of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
stronger  ones  will  improve  the 
wages  and  general  status  of  those 
who  remain  behind.  Naturally  they 
too  will  move  gradually  and  later 
on,  unless  they  see  a  marvellous 
change  in  their  condition  here. 
And  it  is  difficult,  not  to  be  sceptical 
of  a  wide  general  change,  until  it 
is  absolutely  forced  and  wrung  from 
the  bulk  of  the  property  classes 
in  this  country  by  dearth  of  labour. 
We  are  aware  that  many  persons 
who  have  the  interest  of  the  labourer 
most  honestly  and  strongly  at  heart 
think  and  insist  that  he  will  even- 
tually  be  better  off  here  than  any- 
where else,  and  are  averse  to  the 
emigration  movement  on  patriotic 
grounds.  Such  persons  argue,  that 
in  England  '  Freedom  broadens 
slowly  down  from  precedent  to  pre- 
cedent,' and  that  it  will  surely  reach 
the  agricultural  labourer  at  last. 
They  place  their  hopes  in  a  radical 
alteration  of  our  system  of  land  ten- 
ure and  conveyance— in  the  grant- 
ing of  leases  to  tenants — in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  laws  of  entail,  of  primo- 
geniture, and  of  the  Game  Laws — 
in  the  building  of  better  cottages 
by  philanthropic  landlords— in  the 
system  of  rewarding  the  frugal  and 
industrious  labourer  with  a  plot  of 
garden  for  himself,  or  a  patch  of 
grass  for  his  cow — or  in  putting 
ten  shillings  to  his  credit  in  a  sav- 
ings' bank,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  commence  a  system  of  laying  up 
some  provision  for  the  future.  They 
rightly  look  on  it  that  moral  reform 
is  the  first  necessity,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  and  on  the 
part  of  the  labourer,  to  the  end 
that,  in  the  years  to  come,  the 
former  will  be  impressed  with  the 
conviction,  that  the  profit  he  may 
earn  through  the  sweat  of  the 
brows  of  other  men  can  never  rightly 
belong  to  himself  alone,  but  must 
be  shared  with  all  the  producers. 
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either  in  the  shape  of  proportional 
wages,  or  in  their  direct  participa- 
tion as  co-operators  in  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  work  ;  and  the  latter 
will  take  the  position  of  refusing 
to  work  except  at  wages  sufficient 
to  provide  him  with  something  more 
than  mere  sustenance.  It  may  be 
that  the  thought  of  the  civilised 
world  is  tending  in  this  direction, 
and  we  hope  it  is,  and  the  highest 
honour  is  due  to  those  who  are 
working  towards  its  fulfilment ;  but 
looking  at  the  question  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  labourer  of  to-day, 
we  feel  that  even  were  the  theory  to 
be  generally  accepted,  its  practical 
realisation  and  application  must  be 
so  gradual  and  long  deferred  in  Eng- 
land that  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  have  very  much  appreciable 
effect  on  the  mass  of  men  now  con- 
cerned, whose  lives  are  passing 
away  day  by  day,  whether  in  dull 
hopelessness  or  in  newly  awakened 
promise.  Is  not  their  most  natural 
and  proper  guide  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  ?  Enlightened,  we  mean,  in 
the  very  broadest  sense,  to  the  extent 
of  conceiving  and  believing,  in  the 
noble  words  of  the  author  of  Romola, 
differently  applied,  that '  a  result  to- 
wards which  all  human  goodness 
and  nobleness  must  spontaneously 
tend  is  that  the  light  abandonment 
of  ties,  whether  inherited  or  volun- 
tary, because  they  have  ceased  to 
be  pleasant,  is  the  uprooting  of 
social  and  personal  virtue ; '  and 
that ( all  minds,  except  such  as  are 
delivered  from  doubt  by  dulness  of 
sensibility,  must  be  subject  to  a 
recurring  conflict  when  the  many- 
twisted  conditions  of  life  have  for- 
bidden the  fulfilment  of  a  bond. 
For  in  strictness  there  is  no  re- 
placing of  relations :  the  presence 
of  the  new  does  not  nullify  the 
failure  and  breach  of  the  old.  Life 
has  lost  its  perfection ;  it  has  been 
maimed ;  and  until  the  wounds  are 
quite  scarred,  conscience  continu- 
ally casts  backward  doubting 
glances.' 


Between  employers  and  employed 
amongst  our  agricultural  labourers 
there  may  be — doubtless  there  are — 
many  such  ties  and  bonds,  and  in 
these  cases  we  surely  shall  not 
talk  of '  substantial  good '  only,  as  if 
'  faithfulness  and  love  and  sweet 
grateful  memories  were  no  good.' 
But  a  tie  or  a  bond  is  loosened  when 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  has 
ceased  to  fulfil  its  conditions ;  and 
our  argument  is  rather  directed  to 
those  labourers  who  are  simply  re- 
garded by  their  employers  as  instru- 
ments to  be  used  for  furnishing 
ways  and  means  for  game  preserving 
or  horse  racing. 

It  may  also  be  further  questioned, 
even  granting  that  all  the  reforms 
we  have  mentioned  could  be  accom- 
plished to-morrow,  whether  it  would 
not  still  remain  true  that  the  exces- 
sively limited  area  of  England  must 
for  centuries  to  come  prevent  it  from 
offering  the  same  inducements  to  the 
manual  labourer  as  the  practically 
illimitable  fields  of  America  and 
Australia  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  Reform 
moves  so  slowly  in  an  old  country 
that  an  ordinary  lifetime  is  con- 
sumed before  anything  is  accom- 
plished. The  Hodge  in  prime  of 
life  in  1832,  faithful  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  parish,  who  heard  and  un- 
derstood in  dim  fashion  from  radical 
squire  or  mildly  anti-conservative 
parson  of  those  days,  that  the  mil- 
lenium  was  drawing  towards  him 
with  the  passing  of  the  'Great 
Reform  Bill,'  and  waited  expect- 
antly for  it,  doubtless  thinks,  now 
that  he  is  sixty,  with  children  grown 
up  as  uneducated  as  himself,  that 
his  confidence  was  misplaced.  He 
envies  his  neighbour,  who,  with 
perhaps  unpatriotic  scepticism,  dis- 
believing in  the  possibility  of  that 
immediate  change,  imperatively  de- 
manded, in  those  paternal  and  feudal 
relations-  between  employer  and 
employed,  and  having  a  distinct 
determination  that  his  futare  work 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  himself, 
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the  labourer,  as  well  as  for  his  em- 
ployer the  capitalist,  emigrated,  and 
is  now  a  prosperous  farmer  in 
America  or  Australia. 

The  Hodge  of  to-day,  counselled 
by  Mr.  Arch,  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
credulous  as  was  his  father.  As 
a  country  has  sown,  so  must  it 
reap.  Each  man  must  judge  of  the 
crop  of  trust  and  gratitude  that 
may  be  fairly  expected.  For  our- 
selves we  have  no  anti-patriotic 
bias.  To  us  England  is  '  the  land 
of  such  dear  souls,  the  dear  dear 
land ;'  but  when  asked  by  the  scep- 
tical for  proof  of  the  labourer  being 
really  better  off  elsewhere,  it  may 
confidently  be  asserted  that  it  would 
simply  be  considered  inconceivably 
retrograde  for  any  child  born  in  Ame- 
rica or  Australia  of  British  labour- 
ing parents,  to  return  to  the  old  life 
in  the  old  home,  in  the  old  country. 
Of  that,  we  think,  there  can  be  no 
question,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  cover 
all  the  ground  of  doubt.  Of  course 
there  are  some  advantages  clearly 
discernible  in  England  even  to  the 
labourer.  And  no  one  can  appreciate 
them  better  than  one  recently  re- 
turned from  the  monotonous  dreari- 
ness of  Australia,  or  the  rough 
unpicturesqueness  of  Canada  and 
Western  Ajnerica,  with  their  rude 
wooden  shanties,  dusty,  uninviting 
roads  and  hedgeless  fields.  After 
them  how  trim  our  village  greens 
look,  each  with  itssquare,  surrounded 
by  white  posts  and  chains  for  rustic 
cricketers;  how  inviting,  the  clean 
village  '  public,'  with  its  sanded 
floor  and  gossip  of  the  neighbours ; 
how  lovely  the  manor  houses,  with 
their  parks  and  lawns,  *  the  haunts 
of  ancient  peace ; v  how  picturesque 
the  cottage  gables  covered  with  roses 
and  creepers ;  how  like  a  beautiful 
well-ordered  garden  the  whole  island 
ia!  How  hard  to  leave  it  all,  to  be 
driven  out  from  such  a  paradise ! 
But  it  too  often  happens  that  the 
very  conditions  of  the  picturesque 
are  incompatible  with  the  most  pro- 
fitable husbandry:   and  when  we 


examine  the  inner  life  of  these  cot- 
tages, how  can  we  help  wishing  that 
the  inmates  could  travel  with  the 
setting  sun  across  the  wide  ocean 
till  its  beams  slanted  on  the  little 
toddlers  returning  home,  no  doubt 
to  the  roughest  of  shanties,  but  to 
plentiful  living,  from  the  national 
free  schools,  in  every  village  and 
township  from  Maine  to  California, 
from  Quebec  to  British  Columbia ; 
or  on  the  young  men  and  maidens 
stacking  the  rich  grain  or  driving 
home  the  kine ;  or  on  the  elder  folk 
counting  their  gains  in  land  or  stock, 
all  belonging  to  themselves ;  keenly 
alive  to  the  domestic  politics  of  their 
adopted  country ;  all  with  interests 
growing  as  the  country  goes ;  all 
daily  bettering  their  conditions, 
with  nothing  before  them  unattain- 
able !  It  is  probably  true,  as  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  institutions 
of  these  new  countries  are  in  ad- 
vance of  the  intelligence  of  their 
peoples,  who  have  not  attained  to 
them  by  a  gradual  process  of  evolu- 
tion, but  have  received  them  ready 
made  from  a  select  body  of  leaders. 
These  leaders  derived  their  expe- 
rience from  a  knowledge  of  all 
existing  polities,  and  in  selecting 
what  they  judged  highest,  were 
perhaps  ahead  of  their  time ;  and 
that  may  be  one  reason  why  we  are 
already  confronted  with  a  condition 
of  unprecedented  political  corrup- 
tion, where  in  the  commencement 
there  was  unprecedented  purity.  It 
requires  perhaps  a  robust  faith  to 
believe  that  this  tendency  may  be 
checked ;  but  even  in  its  existing 
evil  phase  it  is  open  to  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  not  better  that  forty  mil- 
lion people  should  believe  and  act 
(as  may  be  thought  rightly)  on  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  men, 
even  if  they  should  throw  up  a  scum 
of  four  million  corrupt  politicians, 
rather  than  that  a  whole  country 
should  believe  and  act  (as  may  be 
thought  wrongly),  on  the  supremacy 
of  caste.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen 
notwithstanding,  we  think  there  is 
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a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
equality,  in  this •  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury since  the  Man  Divine  taught 
and  was  hated  in  Capernaum,' — 
hated!  Why?  Chiefly  on  account 
of  His  preaching  that  doctrine.  At 
any  rate,  so  far  as  our  agricultural 
labourers  are  concerned,  they  will 
surely  gain  more  than  they  will  lose 
by  it,  even  if  all  the  drawbacks 
asserted  to  proceed  from  the  sys- 
tem are  admitted. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  his  visit  to  Canada,  Mr. 
Arch  has  only  yet  accomplished 
one  half  of  his  task ;  and  that, 
in  our  opinion,  the  less  important 
half.  Putting  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment all  question  of  nationality, 
it  can  scarcely  be  maintained 
that  a  country  with  so  long  and 
rigorous  a  winter  is  as  eligible  for 
emigrants  as  many  of  the  Western 
States  of  America.  No  doubt 
Canadians  will  stoutly  affirm  that 
it  is  preferable.  But  we  gain  a 
piece  of  information  from  the  United 
States  Census  of  1870,  which  ap- 
pears to  dispose  shortly  of  the  argu- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  carries 
more  weight  than  all  mere  asser- 
tions that  can  be  made.  Out  of  the 
total  foreign-born  population  of 
5,600,000  in  the  United  States, 
more  than  one-twelfth,  or  exactly 
495,000,  were  born  in  British  North 
America ;  and  as  the  population  of 
Canada  was  3,700,000  at  the  census 
of  187 1,  it  would  seem  as  if  about 
one-eighth  of  the  Canadians  pre- 
ferred the  States  as  a  residence. 
Great  as  is  the  prosperity  of  Canada, 
we  think  that  any  unprejudiced 
Englishman  in  crossing  the  border 
must  acknowledge  that  the  pros- 
perity   of   the    United    States    is 


greater  ;  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  very  much  milder  climates 
to  be  found  there  in  more  Southern 
latitudes  than  Canada,  we  cannot 
help  believing  they  afford  an  alto- 
gether preferable  field  for  emigra- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  bulk 
of  emigrants  find  it  so.  Taking  the 
figures  of  the  total  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  last  ten  years, 
from  1863  to  1872  inclusive,  we  see 
that  the  total  number  of  persons 
embarked  was  2,300,000,  of  whom 
1,749,000  (or  7 6. per  cent.)  were 
destined  to  the  United  States ; 
232,000  (or  10  per  cent.)  to  North 
American  Colonies ;  242,000  (or 
11  per  cent.)  to  Australia;  79,000 
(or  3  per  cent.)  to  elsewhere.  Or 
again,  if  further  proof  be  wanted, 
wo  find  that  '  the  total  number  of 
emigrants  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1873,  was 
459,803  (404,806  the  previous  year) 
of  whom  307,334  landed  at  New 
York,  and  58,917,  who  came  through 
Canada,  entered  the  country  at 
Huron,  Michigan.' 

Now,  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  emigrants  go  from  America 
to  Canada.  The  considerations 
by  which  they  are  naturally  in- 
fluenced in  giving  a  preference 
to  one  destination  over  another, 
where  wages  are  about  the  same, 
and  where  language  is  identical, 
are : — 

1  st.  Climate  most  suitable  to  their 
constitutions  and  to  agricultural 
employment.  Cheap  land,  and 
plenty  of  it,  with  the  greatest 
facility  for  marketing  produce. 

2nd.  Accessibility. — As  short  a 
period  of  travel,  especially  of  sea 
travel,  as  possible.9 


*  Of  the  emigrants  to  North  America  in  1872.  261,846,  equal  to  98-04  per  cent,  of  the 
'whole,  went  in  steamers,  and  only  41*06  in  sailing  ships.  The  proportion  of  those  who  go 
in  steamers  has  shown  a  continuous  increase  since  1863,  when  it  amounted  to  less  than 
46  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  shorter  passage  and  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
steamers  make  up  for  the  additional  cost. 

The  resort  to  steamers  has  also  much  diminished  the  mortality  on  the  voyage.  Among 
230,531  emigrants  on  545  voyages  to  North  America  of  which  we  hare  received  returns, 
the  deaths  were  only  102,  which  taking  the  voyage  at  twelve  days,  is  equal  to  a  mortality 
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3rd.  Political   and  Social   Consi- 
derations,  including  Nationality. — 
If  the  advantages   and  the  draw- 
hacks  appertaining  to  each  destina- 
tion are  pnt  fairly  and  fully  before 
the  intending  emigrant,  and  if  he 
of  his  own  free  will,  and  after  due 
consideration,    deliberately  prefers 
to  retain  his  nationality  and  his 
allegiance,  rather  than  gain  certain 
advantages  by  becoming  the.  citizen 
of  another  country,  every  English- 
man   must  rejoice  at  and  admire 
the  patriotism  of  his  decision.     Cer- 
tainly none  of  ns  would  be  found  to 
discourage  him.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  anything  either  to  rejoice  at  or 
admire  in  those  who  counsel  a  des- 
tination other  than  the  most   de- 
sirable, without  letting  the  totally 
uneducated  emigrant  know  on  what 
grounds  the  conclusion  has  been  ar- 
rived at,  very  often  involving  him  in 
all  the  misery  of  a  second  emigra- 
tion.    It  is  most  important  to  him 
that  he  should  get  to  the  most  suit- 
able place  in  one  move,  and  he  surely 
ought  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the 
extent  of  his  own  patriotic  feelings ; 
besides,  it  is  not  a  necessity  in  all 
the  States  that  he  should  become 
an  American  citizen  simply  because 
he  is  a  landowner.  Take  an  instance 
even  in  our  own  class.     If  an  En- 
glish gentleman  in  very  needy  cir- 
cumstances were  offered  the  choice 
of  a  tolerably  good  appointment  in 
Montreal,  or  a  more  lucrative  one 
in  New  York  or  Boston,  in  which 
latter  places  he  might  see  superior 
advantages    in    openings    for    his 
children,   we    do    not   believe    his 
friends  would  recommend  him,  on 
patriotic   grounds,   to    decline   the 
more    valuable  appointment:    and 
even  if  his   friends  did   (who  are 
sometimes  apt  to  be  patriotic,  like 
Artemus   Ward,  to   the  extent   of 
*  sending  all  his  wife's  relations  to 


the  war !')  we  are  pretty  confident 
that  the  gentleman  himself,  if  he 
had  wife  and  family,  would  postpone 
to  what  he  considered  their  best 
interest  considerations  of  residence, 
and  possibly  even  of  nationality. 
We  do  not  wish  to  push  the  argu- 
ment too  far ;  but  reflect  on  the 
difference  between  the  gentleman  to 
whom  England  may  be  *  un  vrai 
paradis,'  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  whom  it  certainly  is  not ; 
and  let  us  modify  any  accusation 
of  want  of  patriotism:  if  that  is 
to  bo  charged  at  all,  let  it  be  put  on 
the  right  shoulders,  viz.  on  that  por- 
tion of  our  hereditary  aristocracy 
and  '  gorgeous  plutocracy '  who 
are  apparently  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  the  prosperity  and  good  feeling 
of  the  country  for  their  unbridled 
lust  of  sport. 

Taking  into  account  the  reasons 
we  have  mentioned  above  as  ruling 
the  choice  of  destination,  it  appears 
to  us  that  Canada  is  at  an  irreme- 
diable disadvantage  as  regards  the 
first  (climate)  ;  and  until  time  and 
space  are  annihilated  (or  the  go- 
verning markets  of  the  world  are 
changed),  our  Australian  Colonies 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  under    the  second  of  these 
requirements    (accessibility).      As 
regards    the    political  and     social 
considerations,   it    would     take    a 
longer  examination  than  we   have 
space  for  here,  to  weigh  the  induce- 
ments held  out  respectively  by  the 
three  great  competitors  for  our  sur- 
plus labour ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether    there    is     any    sufficient 
superiority  in  any  one  of  them  over 
any  other,  to  alter  a  determination 
arrived  at,  from  the  remaining  con- 
siderations, by  an  English  agricul- 
tural labourer. 

President  Grant,  in  his  last  inau- 
gural Message,  threw  out  an  idea  of 


of  only  13*38  per  1,000  per  annum.  Considering  the  effect  which  the  change  of  life  and 
■ea  sickness  are  calculated  to  have  on  the  feebler  members  of  the  emigration,  such  a 
rate  of  mortality  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  low. — 33rd  General  Report  of  the  gmi- 
grstion  Commissioners,  1873,  p.  3. 
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a  great  future  Federation,  which 
was  received  with  a  good  deal  of 
mocking  derision  in  England.  But 
after  all  there  may  be  a  notion 
more  grotesquely  absurd  than  that 
the  people  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, who  all  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  are  mainly  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  should  eventually 
have  but  one  Custom  House  (let  us 
hope  for  collection  of  duties  for 
revenue  purposes  only !),  one 
post-office,  one  central  Executive 
and — shall  we  say  it  P — finally  one 
nationality.  There  is  not  probably 
to-day  the  bitterness  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  Canadians  and  Americans 
that  existed  between  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen  before  the  Legislative 
Union  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago;  and  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  now  the  faintest 
remnant  of  that  bitterness  in  Scot- 
land. Identity  of  interests  and 
constant  inter-communication,  and 
the  feeling  that  union  was  inevit- 
able, have  absolutely  erased  it.  Is 
it  not  wiser  to  hope  that  this  same 
tendency  may  increase  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  rather  than 
encourage  the  feeling  of  national 
hostility  between  peoples  who  ought 
to  have  no  divergent  interests  ? 
Meantime,  we  think  that  the  British 
agricultural  labourer  proposing  to 
emigrate  ought  to  have  the  fullest 
and  most  reliable  and  unprejudiced 
information  laid  before  him  about 
both  countries,  so  that  he  can  make 
a  reasonable  election,  knowing  the 
advantages  and  the  drawbacks. 
Until  Mr.  Arch  has  visited  and  re- 
ported on  the  various  States  in  the 
American  Union,  probably  the  most 
reliable  knowledge  may  be  derived 
from  the  '  Reports  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consuls  of  the  manufactures, 
commerce,  &c.  of  their  consular  dis- 
tricts.' What  a  world  of  informa- 
tion, for  instance,  we  obtain  in  the 
following  half-dozen  lines  in  the 
report  of  Consul  Booker,  upon 
California  for  the  year  1871:—'  The 
Savings  and  Loan  Societies  of  San 


Francisco  had  on  deposit  on  31st 
December,  7 ,406, 6 7  5  Z.  on  account  of 
41,590  depositors  against  6,257,9 10I. 
on  account  of  36,862  depositors  on 
the  previous*3ist  December.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  amount  to 
each  depositor  was  178?.  against 
169Z.  in  1870.* 

The  population  of  San  Francisco 
in  1870  was  150,000,  and  of  the 
whole  State  of  California  560,000. 
Of  this  population  91,176  attended 
school,  and  only  24,877  persons 
over  10  years  of  age  in  the  whole 
State  could  not  read,  and  only 
31,716  of  all  ages  (including  2,853 
Chinese  and  1,789  Indians)  could 
not  write.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago  the  site  of  the  city  was  an  ag- 
glomeration of  sand  hills,  with  a 
single  Spanish  Mission  House,  and 
the  State  was  only  the  home  of  a 
few  Indians.  We  must  find  space 
for  the  following  further  extract 
from  the  same  report : 

Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  in- 
crease our  agricultural  population,  and  it 
can  only  be  for  want  of  knowledge  of » the 
advantages  California  offers  to  the  settler 
that  keeps  it  so  very  limited.  Every  man 
with  any  knowledge  of  farming  and  with  a 
small  capital,  can  without  difficulty,  secure 
a  homestead  for  himself  and  family,  and 
his  future  success  depends  upon  his  own 
exertions.  The  drawback  to  success, 
where  there  have  been  failures,  has  been 
the  result  of  careless  farming.  The  faci- 
lity for  growing  grain  is  so  great  that  the 
raising  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  has 
been  in  too  many  instances  alone  the  ob- 
ject of  the  farmer ;  whilst  the  mere  fact,  that 
during  the  time  the  grain  is  growing  there 
is  comparatively  nothing  to  be  done,  Bhonld 
induce  farmers  to  add  to  their  grain 
growing,  stock  raising  and  garden  farming. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  very  pro- 
perly call  8  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  keeping  a 
few  head  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  their  farms 
to  eat  their  grain  straw  in  preference  to 
burning  it,  which  is  the  practice  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  It  points  out  to  them 
that  this  straw  eaten  and  trampled  by  the 
cattle  may  be  a  source  of  direct  profit,  in 
furnishing  our  markets  with  beef  and 
mutton  where  they  are  most  poorly  sup- 
plied, and  where  they  command  the  highest 
5 rices,  and  also  in  contributing  to  the  pro- 
ucing  qualities  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 
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which  however  rich  now,  will  in  a  few 
yean  of  constant  cropping  and  no  manur- 
ing, be  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
unproductiveness  ....  The  production 
of  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  except  strictly 
tropical,  is  enormous,  and  the  drying  of 
figs  and  raisins  has  become  a  business  of 
considerable  importance.  Grapes,  pears, 
and  peaches  have  been  sent  in  some  quan- 
tities to  the  Eastern  States. 

The  average  daily  wages  in  Cali- 
fornia, without  board,  vary  from 
one  dollar  seventy  cents,  or,  say, 
seven  shillings,  in  winter,  to  two 
dollars  fifteen  cents,  or,  say,  nine 
shillings  in  summer,  for  ordinary 
field  hands.  The  present  writer 
had  personal  experience  of  that  de- 
lightful State  ten  years  ago,  but  dis- 
trusts his  own  recollection  of  figures 
showing  the  astounding  scale  on 
which  farms  there  are  worked. 
The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
however  (which  we  believe  is  a 
reliable  paper),  states  that  'one 
field  in  Liverznore  Valley,  in  Cali- 
fornia, covers  68,000  acres,  or  over 
106  square  miles,  and  has  yielded 
over  40  bushels  of  first-class  wheat 
to  the  acre.'  And  'in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  there  is  a  field  of 
100,000  acres ' ! 

The  whole  of  the  Report  of  Consul 
Kortright  on  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin,  for  the  years  1870 
and  187 1,  is  also  well  worth  study- 
ing for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  emigration.  We  can  only  find 
space  for  one  extract : 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  great  increment  in  popula- 
tion in  the  Western  States,  chiefly  by  immi- 
gration. In  1830  its  population  numbered 
lea  than  32,000,  According  to  the  census 
of  1870  it  now  has  1,184,296.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  State  consists  of  rich  prairies 
studded  with  oak  and  watered  by  many 
rivers,  favoured  by  a  mild  climate.  The 
railroads  and  numerous  lakes  and  rivers 
render  its  navigation  facile.  The  price  of 
improved  farms  averages  from  2I.  to  20/.,  an 
acre  according  to  situation.  Unimproved 
lands  can  be  bought  for  40.  to  20/.,  the 
higher  prices  ranging  only  when  the  land 
is  cleared,  fenced,  or  well  wooded.    All 
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kinds  of  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  find 
a  ready  market,  especially  farm  hands, 
wood  choppers,  ana  common  labourers. 
Wheat  costs  from  3*.  2d.  to  55.  per  bushel. 
Corn,  28.  to  3*.  2d.;  oats,  I*.  4^. 
to  3s.  $d. ;  potatoes,  I*.  3d.  to  49.  Small 
farmers  can  do  well  in  the  counties 
of  Ottawa  and  St.  Clair,  where  wild  land 
can  be  purchased  at  from  il.  to  4/.  per 
acre,  with  one  to  ten  years  to  pay  it  in,  at 
7  per  cent,  interest.  There  is  still  a  vast 
field  for  immigrants  of  all  kinds  in  this 
State,  as  land  is  abundant,  the  communica- 
tions numerous,  and  Government  lands 
especially  can  be  obtained  cheap.  Mining 
also  offers  a  vast  field  for  industrial  occu- 
pation ....  The  average  rates  of  wages 
are  as  follows  for  farm  labourers : — 

per  month. 
Experienced  hands  in  £    s,    d. 

summer  .  .  4  16  3  with  board. 
Experienced  hands  in 

winter  .        .        .  3  12    7 
Ordinary    hands    in 

summer.        .        .  3  12    9 
Ordinary    hands    in 

winter  .        .        .  2  17  1 1 
Common  labourers  at 

other    than    farm 

work  .446 

Female  servants        .  1  17  II  „ 

Where  the  labour  is  engaged  without 
board,  it  averages  in  the  case  of  farm  hands 
about  16s.  per  month  higher  than  the  above 
rates.  Farm  hands  are  also  largely  en- 
gaged by  the  day,  especially  in  summer. 

We  have  preferred  making  the 
above  extracts  from  onr  own  Con- 
sals'  reports,  becanse  we  think  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  received  in 
this  eonntry  as  nnprejndiced,  than 
any  information  coming  from  a 
purely  American  source ;  bnt  for 
anyone  desirous  of  acquiring  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  in  a 
compendious  and — we  believe — en- 
tirely reliable  form,  there  is  a  most 
interesting  little  volume  compiled 
by  the  Hon.  Edward  Young,  Ph.D., 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
and  published  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  1872. 
It  is  entitled,  '  Special  Report  on 
Immigration ;  accompanying  infor- 
mation for  immigrants  relative  to 
the  prices  and  rentals  of  land,  the 
staple  products,  facilities  of  access 
to  market,  cost  of  farm-stock,  kind 
of  labour  in  demand  in  the  Western 
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and  Southern  States,  Ac.  &c.,'  to 
which  are  appended  tables,  showing 
the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in 
the  several  States  and  sections  for 
factory,  mechanical,  and  farm  la- 
bour; the  cost  of  provisions,  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  and  house  rent  in 
the  various  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  country  in  the  year  1869-70. 
From  the  United  States  Census  of 
1870,  again,  we  learn  that  out  of  the 
whole  population  of  1,184,296  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  264,217  children 
attended  school,  and  in  the  whole 
State  there  were  only  34,613  over 
ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read, 
and  53,127  (including  1823  In- 
dians) who  couldfcnot  write.  We 
are  aware  that  anyone  not  an  ex- 
pert in  educational  matters  lays 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  in  dealing 
with  figures  on  the  subject.  And 
we  may  frankly  admit  at  once  that 
the  higher  education  is  certainly 
not  creditable  in  America,  as  is  evi- 
denced even  to  the  inexpert  by  the 


tone  of  the  whole  newspaper  pres?. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  scant  justice  is  often 
done  to  the  American  National  Sys- 
tem of  Primary  Education,  by  taking 
simply  the  total  figures  exhibited  in 
the  census,  without  applying  them 
to  the  different  States.  By  this  show- 
ing the  total  population  in  the  States 
in  1870  was  38,925,598;  the  total 
number  of  persons  ten  years  of  age 
and  over  who  could  not  read, 
4,528,084  ;  and  the  total  of  all  per- 
sons who  could  not  write  (nativo 
born)  4,880,271  (of  whom  2,800,000 
were  coloured) ;  showing  12  to 
13  per  cent,  illiterate.  Whereas 
we  see  above  that  in  the  State  of 
California,  the  percentage  is  only  4^ 
to  5^  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  only  3  to  4^  per  cent.  If 
further  proof  be  wanted  that  it  is  in 
the  Southern  States,with  their  negro 
populations,  that  the  average  is  so 
much  increased,  we  may  compare 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  with 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 


Total 
Population 

Persons  ten 

years  of  ape 

and  over  who 

cannot  read 

Percentage. 

Total  number 

of  persons 

who  cannot 

write 

Percentage. 

New  Hampshire . 
Louisiana  . 

318,300 
726,915 

7,6l8 
257.184 

1 

2*40 
35'38 

9,926 
276,158 

VI2 
3800 

1 

But  backward  as  Louisiana  is, 
with  her  negro  population  of 
225,000  illiterate  persons,  the  state 
of  education  there  compares  favour- 
ably with  some  of  our  Welsh  counties, 
or  even  with  the  county  of  Stafford. 
From  the  census  of  1870  wo  find 
that  in  the  last-named  county,  right 
in  the  heart  of  *  merrie  England/ 
36  per  cent,  of  the  men,  and  44  per 
cent,  of  the  women,  married  in  that 
year,  signed  the  marriage  register 
with  marks !  It  is  sometimes  said  in 
England  that  these  census  tables  are 
not  to  be  relied  on  for  this  test  of 
illiteracy,  as  many  of  the  persons  mar- 
ried in  the  lowest  class  have  a  sort  of 
dislike  of  signing  with  their  names 


anything  so  near  a  legal  document 
as  a  marriage  register.  But  what 
gross  ignorance  that  shows  !  Con- 
ceive a  New  Hampshire  man  or 
woman  giving  a  similar  reason. 

The  cardinal  points,  however,  to 
be  considered  by  an  agricultural 
emigrant  in  regard  to  the  social  com- 
position of  the  United  States  are, 
that  out  of  a  total  population  of 
39,000,000  there  are  1 2,500,000  per- 
sons pursuing  gainful  occupations, 
and  of  these  3,000,000  are  planters 
and  farmers,  3,000,000  farm  la- 
bourers, 1,000,000  other  labourers, 
2,700,000  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
factures, mechanical  and  mining 
pursuits,    1,000,000  domestic   ser- 
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rants,  the  balance  being  traders, 
clerks,  professional  men,  &c.  &c.; 
and  that  the  language  of  1 1,200,000 
oat  of  the  12,500,000  is  still  Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding  a  German- 
born  population  of  1,700,000.  There 
are  75,000  miles  of  completed  rail- 
road, and  for  further  comparison 
400,000,000  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
of  which  189,000,000  acres  are 
'  improved,'  as  compared  with  the 
Mai  area  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
78,000,000  acres,of  which  28,000,000 
are  uncultivated.  When  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  area,  however, 
Canada  and  Australia  have  just  as 
good  a  right  to  be  heard,  bar  their 
smaller  railroad  facilities. 

Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to 
advocate  any  particular  country  or 
State,  but  rather  to  advise  the 
labourers  to  pause  until  they  have 
farther  materials  from  which  to 
draw  conclusions  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  all  the  destinations  offering, 
and  not  to  move  at  all  except  to  fixed 
engagements.  We  cannot  but  look 
on  the  emigration  movement  as  a 
good  and  healthy  movement  for  all 
parties  concerned.  We  expect  to  see 
the  small  farmers,  without  sufficient 
capital,  finding  out,  too,  that  when 
wages  rise,  it  will  be  for  their 
interest  to  seek  the  new  lands, 
where  they  will  be  men  among  men, 
instead  of  being  condescendingly 
admitted  to  a  sort  of  quasi-equality 
with  the  neighbouring  squire  at 
cover-side,  or  among  the  turnips  at 
home.  These  movements  may  lead 
in  time  to  the  reforms  noticed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  be  carried  out 
without  any  violent  recrimination, 
or  bandying  of  reproaches  among 
classes.  An  enlightened  self-inter- 
est on  the  part  both  of  employers 
and  employed— embracing  the  pro- 
position, *  non  pour  nous  seals, 
main  pour  tons  nous  naissons' — 
will  probably  guide  us  safely 
through  them.   One  word  we  would 


say  in  regard  to  the  existing  pros- 
tration of  trade  in  America.  To 
anyone  who  had  noticed  carefully 
the  progress  of  the  country,  it  has 
for  some  time  past  been  evident 
that  the  extension  of  its  railroad 
enterprises  was  too  rapid.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  a  financial  panic, 
very  similar  to  that  of  1847  in  Eng- 
land. Many  manufactories  have 
been  closed.  There  is  wide-spread 
distress  among  the  factory-hands 
and  among  artisans  in  general  this 
winter.  Of  these  classes  we  shall 
probably  see  a  good  many  who  have 
lately  left  this  country,  returning. 
The  most  will  be  made  of  such  a 
movement  by  the  Anti-Emigration 
party.  Let  not  the  agricultural 
labourers,  however,  be  misled. 
These  25,000  miles  of  railroad 
which  have  been  built  in  the  past 
four  years,  and  are  mainly  account- 
able  for  the  financial  confusion, 
nvust  be  good  friends  to  them. 

Finally,  we  have  great  hopes  that 
the  deep-sea  cables  which  have 
up  to  this  time  been  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  rich  classes, 
and  have  effected  principally  an 
equalisation  in  profits  and  losses  in 
trade,  may,  by  lighter  and  cheaper 
construction,  be  made  available  for 
equalising  all  conditions  ;  so  that 
the  rich  will  not  grow  so  rapidly 
and  unwholesomely  rich,  and  the 
poor  will  grow  richer.  We  hope  to- 
see  ten  words  sent  across  the  At- 
lantic for  a  dollar — 4*.  2d. — and 
those  who  know  the  horror  that 
partially  educated  people  have  of 
writing  a  letter,  and  the  way  the 
uneducated  will  shirk  the  trouble  of 
getting  it  written,  will  appreciate 
the  difference  to  them  of  going  to 
the  nearest  telegraph  office,  and 
getting  the  operator  to  tinkle  the 
bell  in  their  native  village  in  Eng- 
land, and  announce,  *  Doing  finely : 
bring  father  and  mother ;  more  the 
better  here.' 

John  W.  Cross. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  MOGHUL  BUILDINGS 

AT  AGRA 


FTTHE  buildings  within  the  fort  of 
X  Akbar  at  Agra,  and  the  Taj- 
Mehal,  form  an  architectural  group 
of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  interest. 
No  creed  possesses  a  place  of  wor- 
ship expressing  a  more  exalted  or 
purer  spirit  of  devotion  than  the 
Moti  Musjid.  To  its  glittering 
white  domes,  crowned  with  gold, 
and  its  long,  silent  marble  aisles, 
the  opening  line  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnet  has  been  applied, 

Quiet  as  a  nun,  breathless  with  adoration. 

Nor  has  human  love  ever  raised  a 
more  beautiful  memorial  of  its  joy 
and  sorrow  than  The  dream  in  mar- 
ble, on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  the  other 
day  to  visit  these  buildings  and  the 
vast  palaces  of  the  fort  in  company 
with  two  gentlemen,  to  whose  care 
the  works  of  restoration  have  been 
entrusted  by  the  Government  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time, that  some 
account  of  these  noble  works,  and 
what  was  being  done  to  preserve 
them,  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  a  portion  of  the  English  public. 

The  fort  is  a  spacious  building  of 
red  sandstone,  with  battlements 
nearly  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 
It  was  built  chiefly  by  Akbar,  the 
grandson  of  Tamerlane  the  Tatar, 
and  was,  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  principal  residence  of  this  mo- 
narch. Crossing  the  moat,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  great  barbican, 
known  as  the  Delhi  Gate,  we  arrive 
at  an  open  square  in  front  of  the 
Diwan-i-Am,  or  public  audience 
hall.  To  this  square,  doubtless,  the 
public  in  former  days  were  admitted, 
while  high  above  in  the  open  pavi- 
lion sat  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by 
his  court.  We  read  in  Eastern 
tales  of  the  king  *  sitting  in  the 
gate '  dispensing  justice  ;  and  here, 


to  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  would 
the  Great  Moghul  come  and  settle, 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  in  a  summary 
manner,  a  few  cases,  either  of  a  ficti- 
tious description,  or  carefully  se- 
lected for  the  opportunities  they 
afforded  of  eliciting  a  theatrical 
display  of  justice.  Here,  too,  would 
the  young  noblemen  and  military 
adventurers  display  their  skill  in 
arms  and  horsemanship  before  the 
court;  and  here  would  the  great 
pageant  of  war  be  mimicked,  and 
peaceful  battles  fought  with  more 
than  the  splendour  of  serious  hosti- 
lities. 

The  so-called  gates  of  Somnath 
were  formerly  kept  here,  but  have 
now  been  removed  to  another  por- 
tion of  the  building.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  they  were  said  to 
have  been  those  taken  by  Mahmoud 
of  Ghuznee,  in  a. d.  877,  from  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  the  Brahmans  at 
Pattan  Somnath  in  Guzerat ;  and 
afterwards  recovered  by  our  victo- 
rious army  from  Cabal;  giving 
Lord  Ellenborough  occasion  to  tell 
the  Hindoos,  in  his  famous  procla- 
mation, that  the  injuries  of  a  thou- 
sand years  had  been  avenged.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  the  poetry 
of  Lord  Ellenborough's  proclama- 
tion, these  gates,  although  very 
ancient,  have  never  been  nearer 
Somnath  than  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  While  the  gates  of 
Somnath  were  of  sandal- wood,  these, 
by  aid  of  the  microscope,  have  been 
proved  to  be  of  mountain  pine 
(deodar) ;  and  a  casual  observer  can 
see  that  the  carved  designs  are  not 
Hindoo,  but  Mahomedan.  Mr. 
Alexander — who  has  charge  of  the 
restoration,  and  whose  antiquarian 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  skill  as  an 
engineer,  eminently  fit  him  for  the 
work — has  had  these  gates,  which 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  decay, 
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repaired;  and  he  intends  placing 
them  with  a  number  of  other  objects 
of  interest  in  a  room  of  the  palace, 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  museum. 

To  return  to  the  Diwan-i-Am,  I 
may  mention  that,  although  not  so 
large  as  the  great  public  reception 
rooms  of  some  European  sovereigns, 
it  is  still  a  very  noble  hall,  200  feet 
in  length,  and  75  in  breadth.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  forty  pillars, 
which  were  bricked  up  in  front  at 
the  Mutiny  to  form  an  armoury ; 
the  open  square  in  front  being  also 
closed  to  the  public.  It  is  only  now, 
therefore,  that  the  place,  for  many 
years,  can  be  viewed  in  its  original 
condition.  Lord  Ellenborough  held 
a  durbar  here,  seated  on  the  throne 
of  the  Moghul  Emperors ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  in  tjie  ensuing  cold 
season  Lord  Northbrook  may  here 
receive  the  tributary  princes  of 
Rajputana. 

Leaving  the  Diwan-i-Am,  we  pass 
into  the  palace  gardens.  On  the 
left  is  seen  a  singularly  beautiful 
marble  cupola  of  a  design  almost 
purely  European.  Part  of  it  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  send  it  to  Allahabad ; 
bat  this  design  was  abandoned,  and 
it  has  now  been  restored  at  a  cost 
of  300Z.  Beyond  the  gardens  we 
come  to  the  Diwan-i-Khass,  or  pri- 
vate hall  of  audience.  This  is  an 
exquisite  chamber  of  white  marble, 
divided  into  aisles  by  long  lines  of 
pillars  of  wonderful  beauty.  The 
marble  is  everywhere  relieved  by 
graceful  floral  designs,  formed  of 
countless  blood-stones,  agates,  cor- 
nelians, lapis-lazuli,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  inlaid  with  marvellous 
art.  This  hall  was  rapidly  falling 
into  decay.  But  a  new  roof — an 
iron  roof — (not  perhaps  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing, but  sufficient  to  preserve  it  from 
decay),  now  covers  it;  and  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  some  2,oooZ.  We  now 
pass  up  to  the  Summan  Boorj,  over- 
looking and  commanding  a  splendid 


view  of  the  Jumna.  Here,  huge 
blocks  of  Jeypore  marble  are  lying 
about,  and  growing  into  shape  in 
the  hands  of  native  artizans,  work- 
ing with  tools  of  the  most  primitive 
appearance.  We  seem  to  be  at  the 
building  of  the  palace.  There  is 
nothing  to  remind  us  of  modern 
times.  Boats  of  grotesque  shape, 
laden  with  corn,  are  floating  lazily 
down  on  the  bosom  of  the  river.  At 
the  neighbouring  ghats,  pious 
Hindoos  are  bathing  in  the  sacred 
waters,  or,  seated  on  little  platforms, 
a  yard  or  two  from  shore,  are  mum- 
bling their  prayers.  Beside  me  is 
aMusulmcui  stonecutter,  placing  his 
forehead  on  the  earth  as  he  repeats 
the  name  of  Allah  in  his  noon  devo- 
tions. High  overhead  '  sailing  on 
sleeping  wings '  the  Indian  kite 
whistles  that  sad  air  of  his,  which 
once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten. 
There  is  neither  sight  nor  sound  to 
remind  me  that  I  am  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  that  Akbar  has 
been  sleeping^  his  grave  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  But  the 
workmen  busy  around  me  are  not 
the  servants  of  Akbar,  but  are  em- 
ployed by  Sir  William  Muir,  one  of 
the  satraps  of  Akbar's  successor, 
Lord  Northbrook.  They  are  re- 
storing the  Summan  Boorj,  a  de- 
lightful little  marble  summer  house; 
to  which  the  ladies  of  the  court  had 
access.  I  dare  say  they  would  come 
and  sit  here  of  a  summer  evening  to 
enjoy  the  breeze  from  the  river,  and 
watch  the  swallows  darting  down 
madly  from  the  eaves  to  skim  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  must  have 
been  a  charming  little  retreat.  It 
is  an  octagonal  room,  built  on  one 
of  the  bastions  of  the  fort,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  cupola  with  a 
gilded  dome.  Its  white  marble  walls 
are  everywhere  inlaid  in  the  richest 
style  of  Florentine  mosaic.  Geo- 
metric designs,  plain  borders,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  wrought  in 
coloured  marbles,  jasper,  onyx,  cor- 
nelian, carbuncles,  malachite,  and 
lapis  lazuli,  adorn  every  part. 
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Here  that  Jehan  would  have  sat, 
looking  along  the  stream  of  the  Jum- 
na— have  watched  the  erection  of 
the  Taj-Mehal ;  or  played  on  the 
marble  chequered  floor  outside  the 
game  of '  puchesse  *  (a  kind  of  chess) 
with  his  women.  And  the  boat- 
men, floating  lazily  down,  might 
have  heard  now  and  then,  snatches 
of  Persian  song  proceeding  from 
yon  little  tower  high  up  in  the  great 
moonlit  imperial  palace.  The  re- 
storation of  this  portion  of  the  pa- 
lace will  also  cost,  it  is  estimated, 
2,oooZ.  Leaving  this  charming  little 
summer  drawing-room,  we  may  take 
a  peep  at  the  harem  bath-room.  It 
is  a  large,  dimly-lighted  chamber, 
covered  with  paintings  and  mirrors, 
in  which  many  a  lovely  female  form 
has  doubtless  been  reflected.  The  wa- 
ter as  it  enters  is  made  to  fall  in  cas- 
cades over  rows  of  lamps,  to  which, 
when  we  add  groups  of  dripping 
Nereids,  we  form  a  tout  ensemble 
that  almost  equals  the  transforma- 
tion scene  of  a  pantomime.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  Khass  Mehal,  or 
private  drawing-room.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  courts,  the  inner  and 
outer;  the  former  profusely  deco- 
rated with  painting  and  gilding, 
and  having  windows  of  marble  trellis, 
and  panels  of  white  marble,  thin  to 
transparency,  overlooking  the  river. 
The  roof  of  this  the  Government  is 
now  restoring,  at  a  cost  of  i,oooZ. 
From  the  Khass  Mehal  we  proceed 
through  a  passage  and  courtyard  to 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Em- 
peror. These  are  of  plain  red  sand- 
stone. Here  died  Shahjehan,  whose 
palace  I  have  now  finished  describ- 
ing, in  virtual  captivity  to  his  son. 

The  palace  of  Jehangir  stands 
alongside  that  of  his  son.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly Hindoo  in  character,  and 
has  now  fallen  into  a  state  of  utter 
dilapidation.  We  here  find  the 
designs  of  wooden  buildings  slav- 
ishly imitated  in  stone,  stone  beams 
and  stone  lintels.  There  are  few 
arches.  The  roof  is  generally  sup- 
ported on  massive  struts  of  red  sand- 


stone, carved  with  dragons.  It  was 
here,  in  one  of  the  private  apart- 
ments, that  the  Emperor  met,  for 
the  second  time,  Noor  Jehan.  When 
they  first  met  she  was  betrothed  to 
a  nobleman,  but  Jehangir  having 
procured  his  death,  brought  the 
beautiful  bride  to  Agra,  and  after 
having  kept  her  here  in  the  palace 
for  four  years  without  seeing  her% 
married  her,  and  gave  her  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  empire. 
Both  palaces  abound  in  secret  pas- 
sages. All  the  public  chambers  are 
connected  with  the  harem  by  corri- 
dors opening  on  little  platforms, 
where,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
protected  by  a  grille — here,  how- 
ever, of  stone — from  the  vulgar 
gaze,  the  ladies  of  the  court  could 
witness  the  great  pageants  of  State. 
Even  the  outer  courtyard  is  thus 
connected  by  a  long  passage  with 
the  seraglio.  There  is  a,  passage 
terminating  in  a  little  chamber  se- 
parated by  a  stone  screen  from  the 
outer  world,  where  pretty  maids-of- 
honour  and  imperial  concubines 
higgled  with  the  cloth  merchants 
of  Delhi  and  Cashmere  for  shawls 
and  brocades.  Near  this  corner  is 
the  Nagina  Musjid,  a  small  oratory 
for  the  women,  approached  by 
winding  staircases  and  latticed  cor- 
ridors; but  from  what  one  can 
learn  of  Indian  ladies,  it  was  pre- 
sumably little  used. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  describe  the  Moti 
Musjid,  as  it  is  in  need  of  no  repair. 
It  stands  as  perfect  as  the  day  when 
the  scaffoldings  were  removed,  and 
the  sculptors  turned  to  gaze  on  their 
completed  work.  But,  as  the  old 
approach  to  it  has  been  opened  up, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  access 
to  it,  which  formerly  existed,  has 
been  removed,  I  may  say  a  few 
words  about  it,  as  being  in- 
directly connected  with  the  restora- 
tion. A  distant  view  of  it  presents 
three  domes,  *  seen  like  silvery  bub- 
bles which  have  rested  a  moment 
on  its  walls,  and  which  the   next 
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breeze  will  sweep  away.'  Entering, 
yon  find  yourself  in  a  spacious  en- 
closure of  white  marble,  beyond 
which  a  step  or  two  takes  you  into 
the  Mosque  proper,  a  broad  pavilion 
of  several  aisles,  separated  by  rows 
of  columns  which  support  the  roof. 
Everything  is  the  purest  white 
marble — floor,  pillars,  roof.  You 
can  see  nothing  else— glittering, 
polished  marble  everywhere.  It  is 
142  feet  long  by  56  feet  deep  ;  but 
the  pillars,  revealing  the  perspective, 
and  the  uniformity  of  colour,  pre- 
serving the  line  of  vision  from  in- 
terruption, heighten  the  effect.  It 
is  not  its  size,  however,  but  the 
wonderful  perfection  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  the  marvellous  combina- 
tion of  simplicity  and  grace,  that 
strike  every  beholder.  When  I  first 
saw  it  I  felt  quite  overwhelmed 
with  delight  and  surprise.  I  had 
never  been  so  struck  by  any  build- 
ing, not  even  by  the  Taj.  In  the 
Moti  Musjid  nothing  calls  for  your 
wonder  or  admiration  but  the  true 
architectural  beauties;  whereas,  in 
the  Taj,  one  might  be  overcome 
alone  by  the  great  evidences  of 
human  labour,  and  by  the  vast 
wealth  of  gems  and  marble.  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor  says  of  this  ex- 
quisite temple :  '  To  my  eye  it  is 
absolutely  perfect.  While  its  ar- 
chitecture is  the  purest  Saracenic, 
which  some  suppose  cannot  exist 
without  ornament,  it  has  the  se- 
vere simplicity  of  Doric  art.  It 
has  in  fact  nothing  which  can  be 
properly  called  ornament.  It  is  a 
sanctuary  so  pure  and  stainless,  re- 
vealing so  exalted  a  spirit  of  worship, 
that  I  felt  humbled,  as  a  Christian, 
to  think  that  our  noble  religion  has 
never  inspired  its  architects  to  sur- 
pass this  temple  to  God  and  Ma- 
hommecL'     During  the  Mutiny  this 


mosque  was  used  as  a  hospital, 
but  came  out  of  the  ordeal  un- 
scathed. Even  the  British  soldier 
refrained  from  injuring  it,  either  by 
recording  his  valuable  signature  on 
its  walls,  or  chipping  oh?  fragments 
to  preserve  as  relics.  It  has  escaped 
the  perils  of  war  and  Weather,  and 
now  stands  as  perfect  and  lovely  as 
the  day  on  which  it  was  completed 
— still  true  to  its  name,  '  The  Pearl 
of  Mosques.' 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  in- 
to any  description  of  the  Taj-Mehal. 
This  marvellous  tomb  is,  either  from 
pencil  or  pen,  a  familiar  object  to 
all.  I  shall  only  conclude  with  a 
word  as  to  the  repairs  it  is  about 
to  undergo.  During  the  Mutiny  a 
great  number  of  the  precious  stones 
with  which  it  is  inlaid,  were 
picked  out  with  pen-knives  and 
other  sharp  instruments.  When 
peace  was  restored,  many  of  the 
wounds  thus  inflicted  were  closed 
with  mortar  and  then  painted  to  re- 
semble the  absent  gems.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  in 
worse  taste  than  the  design  or  exe- 
cution of  this  restorative  work ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  North- West- 
ern Provinces  have  now  instructed 
Mr.  Alexander,  acting  in  council 
with  Mr.  Keene — the  author  of  a 
charming  account  of  Agra,  &c.,  the 
historian  of  the  Moghul  Empire — 
to  restore  the  mosaic  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  its  original  integrity,  and  to 
regiid  the  great  ornament  that 
crowns  the  dome ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  have  set  aside  a  sum 
of  7,oooZ. 

The  restoration  of  the  grandest 
works  of  the  former  conquerors  is  a 
graceful  and  generous  act,  the  effect 
of  which  will  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  people. 

G.  R.  A.-M. 
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THREE   DAYS   IN    SARK. 
By  William  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 


AMONGST  the  Channel  Islands 
by  far  the  most  interesting  to 
our  mind  is  Sark.  No  one  who 
looks  from  the  sea  on  its  rock-bound 
coast,  and  sees  before  him  only  a 
lofty  and  apparently  a  desolate  plat- 
form, with  a  solitary  windmill  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  island,  can 
form  any  idea  of  its  hidden  beauties, 
its  retired  dells,  its  exquisite  coves 
and  bays,  its  caves,  its  tunnels,  and 
its  creux.  A  flying  visit  in  an  ex- 
cursion steamer,  with  a  crowd  of 
tourists,  when  the  traveller  goes 
and  returns  on  the  same  day,  and 
devotes  part  of  it  to  the  necessary 
demands  of  lunch  or  dinner,  is  not 
the  way  to  see  Sark.  She  conceals 
her  charms  like  a  coy  beauty,  and 
reveals  them  only  to  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  explore  them. 
We  had  often  heard  of  the  wonders 
of  her  caves,  and  the  treasures  of 
marine  zoology  to  be  found  in  their 
deep  recesses ;  and  being  at  Guern- 
sey we  determined  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  quietly 
and  leisurely  devoting  two  or  three 
days  to  a  ramble  over  the  little 
islet. 

Sark  lies  opposite  to  St.  Peter's 
Port,  the  capital  of  Guernsey,  due 
east,  and  is  distant  about  six  miles. 
Midway  between  them  are  the  two 
islands  of  Herm  and  Jet  ho  a,  divided 
by  a  dangerous  chancel,  which  it  is 
only  safe  to  take  in  fine  weather 
and  with  a  flowing  tide.  Herm  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half 
a  mile  in  breadth,  abounding  in 
rabbits,  and  famous  for  its  beach 
of  shells  on  the  north  side,  which 
might  rival  the  shelly  shore  of  As- 
cension Island  in  the  Atlantic.  We 
saw  before  we  left  London  an  adver- 
tisement that  Herm  was  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction,  but  we  believe  that 
it  was  bought  in,  and  has  since  been 
disposed  of  by  private  contract. 
The  owner  will  have  a  good  house 


there,  and  live  the  lord  of  a  popula- 
tion amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty 
souls.  Jethou  is  still  smaller — a 
mere  molehill  of  an  island — in 
which  we  think  there  is  only  one 
house ;  and  there  is  neither  pier  nor 
harbour,  so  that  landing  is  always 
difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Like  Herm,  Jethou  swarms  with 
rabbits.  A  boatman  told  us  that 
last  year  he  made  a  contract  with 
the  owner  of  Herm  for  rabbits  at 
tod.  each,  and  took  7,000  over  to 
Guernsey,  where  he  sold  them  for 
1  id.  a  piece,  so  that  he  cleared 
about  30Z.  by  the  bargain. 

We  crossed  from  Guernsey  to 
Sark  in  an  open  two-masted  boat, 
belonging  to  William  Purday,  whose 
name  we  gladly  recommend  as  that 
of  an  excellent  seaman  and  tho- 
roughly good  fellow.  We  had  a  fair 
breeze,  but  hardly  enough  of  it,  and 
taking  the  channel  between  Herm 
and  Jethou  made  the  passage  to 
Sark  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  We 
had  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the 
ugly  rocks  that  guard  the  north 
end  of  the  island,  opposite  those 
wonderful  caves  called  Les  Bou- 
tiques, of  which  we  shall  say  more 
by-and-by.  We  landed  at  a  place 
called  Eperqueries,  on  the  north- 
east side,  having  to  get  into  a  cockle- 
shell of  a  boat,  for  our  two-masted 
lugger  was  too  large  to  venture 
amongst  the  hidden  rocks.  Here  a 
rough  path  leads  winding  np  the 
cliff,  and  we  reached  the  heathy 
summit,  which  reminded  us  of 
many  parts  of  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  then  struck  into 
the  main  road,  which  runs  in  a 
straight  line  on  the  top  from  north 
to  south,  the  length  of  the  whole 
island  being  little  more  than  three 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
a  mile.  There  is  not  much  to  at- 
tract the  eye  on  the  surface.  The 
fields  and  hedges  and  trees  are  very 
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like  those  in  Guernsey  or  Jersey, 
and  there  are  the  same  peculiarities, 
namely,  that  the  fields  hare  no  gates, 
bat  only  trunks  of  trees  or  logs  of 
wood  to  bar  the  passage ;  and  the 
cattle  are  always  tethered  by  a  rope 
fastened  to  a  wooden  or  iron  pin, 
which  is  driven  into  the  ground  by  a 
mallet,  and  forms  quite  an  occupa- 
tion for  some  of  the  maidens  of 
the  island.  We  may  mention  in 
passing  that  the  breed  of  cows  is 
the  same  in  Alderney  and  Jersey, 
and  they  are  invariably  distin- 
guished from  those  of  Guernsey  by 
their  black  noses,  while  those  of 
Guernsey  are  white.  There  is  a 
penalty  of  500  J.  for  bringing  any 
foreign  breed  into  Jersey,  and  we 
mip^se  the  same  prohibition  exists 
in  Alderney ;  but  we  did  not  visit 
that  island,  which  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  get  away  from  if  the  weather 
becomes  rough.  We  followed  the 
Bark  road,  and  went  past  the  church 
and  gate  of  the  Seigneurie,  of  which 
we  will  speak  hereafter.  We  then 
turned  to  the  left  and  descended  into 
a  wooded  dell,  where  lies  snugly  en- 
sconced amongst  the  trees  the  most 
comfortable  little  inn,  called  by  the 
more  ambitious  name  of  (  Gavey's 
Dizcart  Hotel.'  There  we  took  up 
our  quarters  and  lived  in  clean 
rooms  and  on  excellent  fare.  The 
charges  were  very  moderate,  in- 
cluding bed,  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  a  table  d'tete  dinner  at  6  o'clock. 
There  is  one  other  inn  in  the  island, 
called  Bel  Air,  kept  by  Vaudin, 
which  looked  very  clean,  and  is  well 
spoken  of,  but  it  is  not  so  prettily 
situated  as  the  Dixcart  Hotel.  Apost 
office  lugger-boat  sails  every  morn- 
ing  early  for  Guernsey,  and  brings 
the  letters  in  the  afternoon,  to- 
gether with  supplies  of  provisions, 
so  that  there  is  always  plenty  to  be 
had;  and  we  need  not  say  that 
there  is  abundance  of  fish.  We  saw 
amongst  the  books  on  the  table  in 
the  sitting-room  a  Greek  Odyssey, 
with  an  English  prose  translation, 
from  which  we  correctly  inferred 
at  some  collegians  had  chosen  this 


place  for  their  vacation  reading- 
party  to  study  in.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing walk  down  Baker's  Valley  to 
Dizcart  Bay,  with  its  stony  beach 
walled  in  by  lofty  rocks.  A  large 
rock  jutting  into  the  sea,  at  high 
water  shuts  out  the  view  on  the 
right ;  but  through  this  rock  there 
is  a  tunnel  formed  by  nature,  and 
passing  through  it  we  come  to 
another  little  cove,  which  is  quite 
inaccessible  from  above,  as  the  cliffs 
tower  up  almost  perpendicularly. 
We  have  sat  on  the  pebbly  beach  of 
Dizcart  Bay  by  moonlight,  and  had 
we  been  poetical,  we  know  no  scene 
more  likely  to  have  inspired  our 
muse.  Happily,  however,  the  only 
afflatus  we  felt  was  the  soft  breeze 
from  the  sea,  and  we  were  almost 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the 
waves  rolling  lazily  along  the  shore — 

Raking  the  rounded  flints  which  ages  past 
Rolled  by  their  rage,  and  shall  for  ages  last. 

Sark  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
Great  and  Little  Sark,  and  the  con- 
necting link  between  them  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  island.  It  is 
called  La  Coupee,  and  is  a  curious 
freak  of  nature.  The  sea  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  has  here 
eaten  into  the  land,  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  mere  wall  of  earth  and  rock 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
island,  and  this  wall,  which  is 
broader  at  the  base,  narrows  to- 
wards the  top  until  there  is  left  a 
space  to  walk  upon  which  is  just 
broad  enough  to  admit  a  country 
cart,  with  no  wall  or  balustrade  to 
protect  the  traveller  ;  and  on  each 
side  there  is  a  precipitous  descent  of 
rock  for  more  than  100  feet,  with 
the  sea  roaring  like  a  hungry  tiger 
for  its  prey.  Not  long  ago  the  pas- 
sage was  still  narrower,  and  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  broad 
but  the  top  has  either  been  cut 
down  or  has  crumbled  away,  so  as  to 
leave  the  width  we  have  mentioned. 
Even  now  we  should  not  like  to 
cross  it  in  a  gale  of  wind ;  and  a 
traveller  we  met  at  Sark  told  us 
that  when  he  did  so  he  crawled  on 
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and  the  sea  rages  between.  There 
is  a  cave  in  it  which  is  only  acces- 
sible by  a  boat,  and  we  did  not  visit 
it.  On  this  rock,  as  there  is  some 
scanty  herbage  at  the  top,  a  few 
sheep  are  landed,  and  when  the 
owner  wants  mutton  he  goes  out  in 
a  boat  and  fires  at  one  of  the  sheep, 
which  if  killed,  rolls  down  the  cliff 
into  the  sea  and  is  picked  up  by  the 
boat.  Still  farther  to  the  north 
stand  les  Autelets,  the  Altars,  two 
grand  fantastic  rocks,  fit  shrines  for 
the  worship  of  Neptune  or  JEolus, 
or  whoever  may  be  the  King  of 
Storms.  A  guide-book  assures  us 
that '  at  their  base  in  chaotic  con- 
fusion lie  gigantic  blocks  of  every 
shape  and  hue,  their  surface  rounded 
by  the  action  of  the  waves ;  and 
between  them  are  pools  tinged  with 
red,  green,  and  purple  algro,  and 
alive  with  mollusca  and  Crustacea.' 
They  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
sea-gulls,  more  so  than  the  '  sea-gull 
chapel,'  on  the  east  coast,  which 
has  the  exact  appearance  of  a  low 
gable  roof.  It  is  hollow  and  can  be 
visited  at  low  water,  but  when  the 
tide  rises  the  water  fills  its  dark 
recess,  and  no  tourist  or  traveller 
can  pay  his  orisons  there. 

We  are  now  going  to  speak  of 
les  Boutiques,  of  which,  as  we  care- 
fully explored  them,  we  shall  give  a 
more  de  tailed  description.  Our  party 
consisted  of  five— ourselves,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.,  their  youthful  son,  and  a 
capital  guide  named  De  Carteret, 
an  historical  name  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  a  man  whom  we  can 
most  conscientiously  recommend  to 
any  one  who  wants  a  cicerone  in 
Sark.  The  caves  called  the  Bou- 
tiques lie  at  the  extreme  north-west 
point  of  the  island,  and  to  get  to 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  getting 
through  them,  is  a  work  of  no  small 
difficulty.  After  walking  over  a 
barren  upland  at  the  top  of  the  cliffs 
we  came  suddenly  to  a  turn  on  the 
left,  where  we  were  told  we  must 
descend.  But  where  and  how  ?  All 
we  could  see  before  us  was  an  almost 
perpendicular  descent  with  the  sea 


at  the  bottom.  However,  there  was 
the  sign  of  a  path,  but  the  weather 
had  been  wet  and  the  stones  were 
slippery,  and  altogether  it  seemed 
to  be  a  very  mauvais  pas.  When 
half-way  down,  Mrs.  B.,  although 
one  of  the  most  dauntless  climbers 
we  ever  knew,  had  enough  of  it  and 
declined  to  go  further;  we  therefore 
left  her  to  await  our  return,  and 
carefully  picking  our  way,  at  last 
reached  the  bottom  with  the  sea  at 
our  feet  and  lofty  cliffs  rising  per- 
pendicularly above  us  on  each  side. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  complete  trap, 
— and  where  were  the  caves  ?  On 
looking  up  towards  the  right  we 
saw  some  twenty  feet  above  us  a 
large  dark  hole,  and  this  was  the 
entrance.  To  scramble  up  was  no 
easy  task,  and  when  we  reached  the 
mouth  we  looked  down  into  a  dark 
abyss,  in  which  were 

Crags,  rocks,  and  knolls  confusedly  hurled, 
Like  fragments  of  an  earlier  world. 

To  get  up,  we  have  said,  was  no 
easy  task,  but  it  was  almost  as 
difficult  to  get  down.  And  then  we 
had  to  pick  our  way  amongst  tbe 
rocks  and  boulders  in  a  state  of 
twilight  darkness,  until  we  came  to 
a  mere  fissure,  which  our  guide 
told  us  led  to  the  cave !  So  that 
we  were  only  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
rock-hewn  temple  which  we  had 
come  to  visit.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion that  in  addition  to  ourselves  we 
had  with  us  a  dog  from  the  inn — half 
spaniel,  half  retriever,  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Coie,  and  who  ob- 
viously had  never  entered  such  an 
infernal  place  before,  and  by  his 
howls  and  perplexity  caused  us  con- 
siderable amusement.  On  we  went, 
blundering  through  the  dark  fissure 
until  we  came  to  a  cross  tunnel 
communicatinsr  on  the  left  hand 
with  the  sea,  and  by  means  of  this 
we  gained  a  little  more  light.  Bight 
before  us  yawned  a  lofty  cavern, 
which  is  fully  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  long,  and  at  the  extremity  we 
could  see  the  glimmering  of  day* 
This  was  the  cavern — the  veritable 
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shop  which  gives  les  Boutiques  their 
name,  and  if  the  pun  may  be  excused 
we  never  intend  to  go  '  shopping ' 
there  again.     Oar  guide  struck  a 
light,  and  held  a  tallow  candle  in 
his  hand  ;  but  the  wind  soon  ex- 
tinguished it,  and  we  had  to  prowl 
forward  in  the  darkness.      Huge 
stones,  or  rather  rocks,  constantly 
blocked  the  road,  and  round  or  over 
these  we    were  obliged    to  grope 
our  way,  sometimes  splashing  into 
water  left  by  the  tide  over  shoe 
tops,  or  half  way  up  to  the  knees, 
and  expecting  every  moment  to  fall 
headlong  into  some  deep  pool  or 
nasty  hole.     In  the  meantime  Coie 
was  howling*  piteously  in  our  rear, 
and  more  than  once  our  guide  had 
to  go  back  to  lift  the  poor  brute 
over  some  opposing  obstacle  which 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  climb. 
At  last  we  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  tunnel  through  which  we  had 
been  floundering,  and  had  the  open 
sea  before  us,  with  apparently  no 
possible  means  of  climbing  up  from 
the  mouth  of  our  prison,   for  the 
cliffs  rose  almost  vertically  on  each 
side,  and  the  distance  between  them 
was  only  a  few  feet.     Here  was  a 
dilemma!      If  we  waited  for  the 
rising  of  the  tide  we  should  infallibly 
be  drowned,  for  the  sea  rushes  like 
a  race-horse  through  the  cave  we 
had  just  traversed,  and  we  had  no 
inclination  to  turn  back  and  en- 
counter the  same  difficulties  again. 
Our  guide  told  us  that  we  could  get 
up  the  cliff,  and  he  went  forward  to 
try  and  find  the  least  perilous  ascent, 
comforting  us  with  the  assurance 
that  if  we  did  fall,  in  the  way  he 
was  about  to  show  us,  we  should 
be  not  so  much  injured  as  if  we 
tried  to  climb  by  what  seemed  to  be 
a  shorter  scramble.  He  disappeared 
for  a  short  time  behind  a  rock,  and 
then  called  upon  us  to  follow  him. 
We  then  began  to  cling  to  ledges  of 
rock,  and  put  our  feet  on  projecting 
knobs,  and  sometimes  lying  flat  on 
the  shelving  surface,  wriggled  for- 
ward like  toads  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion upwards,  until  with  infinite 


difficulty  we  clambered  to  some 
sloping  ground  which  led  gradually 
to  the  summit.  We  think  a  cat 
might  have  been  proud  of  the  feat, 
and  poor  Goie  would  certainly  have 
failed  if  he  had  not  been  pulled  and 
hauled  and  shoved,  piteously  howl- 
ing all  the  while.  We  shall  never 
forget  how,  as  we  emerged  from  the 
cave,  and  he  came  following  us,  his 
eyes  glared  like  demon  lights  in  the 
darkness,  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
Evil  One  himself. 

A  very  different  scene  is  the 
Seigneurie  in  the  middle  of  the 
Island,  the  residence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Collings,  the  Lord  of  Sark.  We 
walked  through  the  grounds  on  our 
way  from  the  Gouliot  caves,  and 
were  charmed  with  their  beauty. 
It  is  quite  a  little  Paradise,  lying 
like  an  oasis  amidst  flowers  and 
plants  and  trees,  which  grow  there 
in  luxuriant  profusion.  The  house 
is  substantially  built  of  stone  in  the 
Tudor  style  and  covered  with 
creepers.  We  never  saw  lovelier 
nor  better  kept  gardens.  The  walls 
were  loaded  with  fruit,  peaches  and 
nectarines  and  plums,  and  the  par- 
terres were  blazing  with  geraniums 
and  myrtles  and  fuchsias.  There 
is  an  old  fish-pond  which  once  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  monastery, 
and  shady  walks  lead  down  to  the 
coast  on  the  west.  On  a  lawn  near 
the  house  there  is  a  miniature  battery 
of  guns,  and  amongst  them  a  small 
brass  cannon  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion Bon  de  la  Boyne  Elizabeth  au 
Seigneur  de  Sercq,  A.D.  1573. 
Certainly,  whoever  wished  for  a  re- 
treat from  the  world's  noise  and 
turmoil,  could  not  choose  a  more 
delightful  spot.  We  heard  that 
it  may  be  bought,  together  with  the 
whole  island,  but  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this. 

Although  we  landed  at  the  Eper- 
queries,  which  means  '  Harvest  of 
dried  fish,'  this  is  not  the  place 
where  the  excursion  steamer  dis- 
embarks her  passengers.  That  is 
at  a  fairy  little  harbour  which  has 
recently  been  constructed  farther 
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south,  and  is  called  the  Creux.  To 
get  to  it  from  the  laud  side  you 
have  the  choice  of  two  tunnels 
through  the  rock,  one  of  which  is  as 
old  as  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
the  other  was  made  a  few  years  ago 
to  give  a  more  convenient  access  to 
the  pier.  In  the  tiny  basin,  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  the  wind,  lie 
the  boats  which  take  off  the  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  steamer, 
that  is  fastened  to  a  buoy  outside. 
Were  it  not  for  the  tunnels  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  from  the  shore 
into  the  interior,  as  the  lofty  cliffs 
completely  enclose  the  bay  on  all 
sides.  Sark  in  fact  is  only  ac- 
cessible at  one  or  two  points,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  her  as  truly  as  of 
Britannia  that  she 

.     .     .     needs  no  bulwark, 
She  wants  no  guarded  steep : 

for  Nature  has  thrown  around  her 
an  impregnable  barrier  of  rocks. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  intending  to  visit  Sark 
were  unable  to  find  the  landing 
place,  and  actually  sailed  past  it, 
without  seeing  the  tunnel — then 
only  one — which  indicated  the  pass- 
age from  the  shore. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  natural- 
ists nor  versed  in  marine  zoology, 
but  even  a  traveller  ignorant  like 
ourselves  of  such  matters  must  be 
struck  with  the  wealth  of  life — half 
vegetable  and  half  animal — which 
he  finds  in  the  caves  and  fissures 
roofed  with  luxuriant  ferns.  There 
are  sea  anemones,  and  madrepores, 
and  limpets,  and  carbuncles,  and 
barnacles  in  profusion,  and  such 
seaweed  as  for  size  and  beauty  we 
never  saw  before.  The  colour  of  the 
sea  is  of  the  loveliest  blue,  now  and 
then  shading  into  green.  As  we 
waded  through  the  pools  of  water 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  les  Boutiques 
we  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  our  leg  might  be  seized  by  an 
Octopus  or  Devil-fish,  such  as  is 
described  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
Toilers  of  the  Sea;  but  no  such 
adventure  happened,  and  we  cannot 


honestly  say  that  we  have  ever  se 
an  octopus  anywhere  except  in  the 
Aquarium  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Opposite  the  east  side  the  coast 
of  France  is  plainly  visible,  and  on 
a  clear  day  you  can  see  the  tops  of 
houses  and  the  towers  of  Coutances 
Cathedral.  Between  lies  the  long 
low  ridge  of  black  rocks  called  the 
Paternosters,  in  which  there  are 
two  fishermen's  huts — a  dreary 
storm-toil  abode.  The  navigation 
of  the  Channel  is  so  dangerous  that 
few  vessels  attempt  it  unless  driven 
there  by  stress  of  weather. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  said  to 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  a  holy  man  named 
Maglorius,  afterwards  known  as  St. 
Magloire,  who  took  up  his  abode  in 
Sark,  and  first  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Pagan  inhabitants. 

One  peculiarity  in  Sark,  and  in- 
deed all  the  Channel  Islands,  is, 
that  there  are  no  field-paths.  Bat 
this  is  easily  explained.  There  are 
no  large  proprietors,  and  the  lands 
are  held  in  small  lots  by  a  great 
variety  of  owners.  This,  of  course, 
is  fatal  to  a  right  of  way;  for  if 
leave  were  given  to  cross  one  field, 
the  traveller  would  be  stopped  at 
the  next  by  a  different  owner, 
and  the  law  against  trespass  is 
severe.  While  we  were  in  Sark, 
an  amusing  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curred. A  party  of  tourists,  four 
gentlemen,  and  two  young  ladies, 
the  daughters  of  a  Church  dig- 
nitary, unwittingly  crossed  a  hedge, 
and  each  was  called  upon  by  a 
bailiff  in  the  evening  and  asked  ^> 
pay  a  fine  of  three  livres  tournots, 
— equal,  we  believe,  to  fourpence. 
This  polite  request  was  disregarded, 
and  the  parties  were  cited  to  appear 
next  day  in  the  school- house  before 
the  court.  The  court  consisted  of 
three  farmers,  one  of  whom  was 
the  very  man  who  owned  the  W 
where  the  trespass  had  been  com- 
mitted !  and  who  thus  sat  as  judge 
in  his  own  cause.  The  proceedings 
were  in  Norman-French,  and  com- 
menced with  a  prayer,  after  which 
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the  court  was  declared  to  be  con- 
stituted. One  of  the  accused  took 
a  legal  exception  to  the  jurisdiction, 
but  a  blue  document  called  an  azar 
(we  believe  the  summons)  was  read, 
and  the  plea  was  overruled.  The 
two  young  ladies,  being  under  age, 
were  let  off,  and  the  bailiff  was 
censured  for  summoning  minors  for 
trespass,  but  the  rest  were  fined  in 
some  small  sum  each,  which  they 
never  paid,  threatening  to  appeal  to 
the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey ;  and 
one  of  them  crossed  from  Sark  after- 
wards in  the  same  steamer  as  our- 
selves, a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  Court  of  Sark  consists  of 
the  Seneschal  or  his  deputy,  the 
prevot,  and  the  greffier,  who  are 
all  appointed  by  the  Seigneur,  and 
sworn  in  before  the  Royal  Court 
of  Guernsey.  But  besides  this, 
there  is  another  court,  called  the 
Court  of  Chefs  Plaids,  which  makes 
ordinances  for  roads,  rates,  and 
police ;  and  it  is  composed  of  the 
same  officers  as  the  Court  of  Sark, 
together  with  the  holders  of  the 
forty  tenements  into  which  the 
island  has  been  immemorially  di- 
vided. We  Baw  more  than  one 
painted  board  on  which  it  was 
stated  that  *  the  constables  of  Sark 
gave  notice,  that  any  person 
damaging  la  Coupee,  or  any  of  the 
walls  of  Sark,  will  be  liable  to  pay 
a  penalty  of  2V 

The  language  of  the  Sarkois  is  a 
patois,  but  more  than  half  of  the 
inhabitants  speak  English,  and  all 
of  them  understand  French.  In 
Little  Sark  we  were  obliged  to 
speak  French.  The  men  are  better 
looking  than  the  women,  and  are 
really  a  handsome  race.  There  is 
one  church,  one  Wesley  an  chapel, 
and  one  windmill  in  the  island. 

The  Sunday  is  very  strictly 
observed,  and  no  one  is  allowed 
even  to  fish  on  that  day  under 
pain  of  a  fine.  We  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  prison, 
hat  it  is  so  seldom  used  that 
when  it  was  last  wanted  to  lock 
np  an  offender,   it  was  necessary 


to  send  for  a  blacksmith  to  break 
open  the  lock,  as  the  key  could  not 
be  found. 

0 !  fortunati  niraium  sua  si  bona  norint. 

In  conclusion  we  will  quote  one 
or  two  passages  from  a  letter  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany,  written  in 
April  1673,  '  from  a  gentleman  in- 
habiting the  Isle  of  Serke,  to  his 
friend  and  kinsman  in  London,' 
and  cited  in  Tupper's  History.  He 
says  of  Sark  : — 

Yet  Nature,  as  if  she  had  here  stored  up 
some  extraordinary  treasure,  seems  to  have 
been  very  solicitous  to  render  it  impregnable ; 
being  on  every  side  surrounded  with  vast 
rocks  and  mighty  cliffs,  whose  craggy  tops, 
braving  the  clouds  with  their  stupendous 
height,  bid  defiance  to  all  that  shall  dream 
of  forcing  an  entrance.  Two  only  ascents 
or  passages  there  are  into  it;  the  first, 
where  all  goods  and  commodities  are  re- 
ceived, called  La  Soguien  .  .  .  the  other 
is  La  Fricherce  (Eperqueries),  where  only 
passengers  can  land,  climbing  up  a  rock  by 
certain  steps  or  stairs  cut  therein,  to  a  vast 
height,  and  somewhat  dangerously ;  nor  is 
it  possible  for  above  one  person  to  come  up 
at  once.  .  .  .  For  belly  timber  our  three 
staple  commodities  are  fish,  fowl,  and  rab- 
bits. ...  If  all  this  rich  fere  will  not  con- 
tent you,  we  have  a  most  excellent  pottage 
made  of  milk,  bacon,  coleworts,  mackerel, 
and  gooseberries!  boiled  together  all  to 
pieces,  which  our  mode  is  to  eat,  not  with 
the  ceremony  of  a  spoon,  but  the  more 
beastly  way  of  a  great  piece  of  bread 
furiously  plying  between  your  mouth  and 
the  kettle.  Both  sexes  on  festivals  wear 
large  ruffs,  and  the  women,  instead  of  hats  or 
hoods,  truss  up  their  hair,  the  more  genteel 
sort  in  a  kind  of  cabbage-net  [anticipation 
of  the  chignon  f]  ;  those  of  meaner  fortunes 
in  a  piece  of  linen,  perhaps  an  old  dishclout 
turned  out  of  service,  or  the  fag-end  of  a 
table-cloth  that  has  escaped  the  persecution 
of  washing  ever  since  the  Reformation.  .  .  . 
All  this,  though  yon  read  it  not  till  Michael- 
mas, was  told  you  at  Serke,  this  first  day  of 
April,  O.  S.,  1673. 

We  will  only  add  that  when  we 
left  Sark  and  crossed  over  to  Guern- 
sey, we  met  floating  on  the  waves 
the  dead  body  of  a  seaman  or 
fisherman,  with  the  head  down- 
wards; and  it  was  suggestive  of 
the  perils  of  the  navigation  amidst 
those  rocks,  and  tides,  and  currents, 
which  guard  Sark  in  its  lonely 
solitude  upon  the  deep. 
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THE  ASHANTEE  WAR  UNNECESSARY  AND  UNJUST. 


WHETHER  it  is   of  any  use 
to  preach   to   this    genera- 
tion   of   Englishmen    on    Foreign 
Affairs  of  any  kind  whatever,  may 
be  doubtful ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
future  of  their  country  to  preach 
upon  them  is  only  the  more  cer- 
tain.    For,  indeed,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  ordinary  English- 
man was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  are  no  Foreign  Affairs,  or 
when  Parliament  was  so  thoroughly 
indisposed  and  incompetent  to  un- 
derstand them  :    so  that  any  single 
man  who  will  be  at   the  pains  of 
wading  through  blue-books  with  a 
mere  honest  purpose  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  on  any  one  given  subject 
in  this  department,  is  likely  to  rise 
with  well-nigh  a  monopoly  of  that 
subject.     Were    it  otherwise,    the 
events  now  about    to    be   related 
could  never  have  occurred ;  for  had 
there  existed  any  number  of  English- 
men properly  informed    of    those 
events,  the  proceedings  of  the  men 
responsible  for  them  would  have 
been  checked  by  a  storm  of  ridicule, 
if  not  of  indignation,  before   they 
had  led  their  country  into  an  unjust 
and    unnecessary   war.      It    is    a 
humiliating  history,  yet  it  will  not 
have  been  recorded  in  vain  if  it 
should  lead  but  one  or  two  of  those 
who  read  it  to  reflect  on  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  about,  causes 
which  are  still  working  dire  effects, 
and  which,  if  not  suppressed^  will 
bring  this  country  to  a  shameful  end. 
The  Ashantee  war  originated  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.     Strange  as 
this  may  sound,   it  is  true.     The 
Straits  of  Malacca,  as  a  glance  at 
the  map  will  show,  are  the  gate  of 
commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
China  Seas ;  and  in  the  days  when 
England  still  had  statesmen,  it  was 
regarded  and  treated  as  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  make  sure 
that  that  gate  should  never  be  shut 


upon  our  trade,  whether  in  peace  or 
in  war.     This  was  secured  by  taking 
possession  of  Penang,  of  Singapore 
(the  ancient  capital  of  Malay),  and 
of  other  commanding  spots  on  the 
north-eastern  side   of  the   Straits, 
and  by  making  a  defensive  alliance 
with   the  Mohammedan   Sultan  of 
Acheen,  who  ruled  on  the  opposite 
island  of  Sumatra ;  so  that  while  one 
side    of  the    Straits  was    in   our 
own  hands,  the  other  was  in  the 
hands  of  our  dependant  and  ally. 
All  this  was  effected  in  1819;  and 
it  was  held  to  be  a  great  triumph 
over  the  Dutch,   with    whom  we 
had  been  disputing  supremacy  in 
those  seas  for  two  hundred  years, 
inasmuch  as  it  gave  us  full,  com- 
plete, and  exclusive  control  of  the 
Straits.     This  control  endowed  us 
with  no  increased  power  of  aggres- 
sion ;  it  merely  enabled  us  to  resist 
aggression.     The  real   England  is 
not  this  little  island,  but  the  thou- 
sands of  ships  that  fly  her  flag  on 
the   seas    of  the  world ;   and  the 
Power  that  can  stand  and  stop  them 
at  a  gateway  through  which  they 
must  pass  if   they  are   to  pass  at 
all,   has    its    finger  on   England's 
windpipe.     We   live  by  commerce 
alone  ;  if  our  commerce  is  stopped, 
we  cease  to  live  ;Jand  for  this  reason 
the  power  of  securing  a  free  passage 
to   our   vessels   at  all  times,  and 
under    all   circumstances,  through 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  is  one,  to 
us,  of  the  first  importance.     That 
we  should  ever  have  consented  to 
give    up   this  power  seems    most 
extraordinary.      That    we    should 
consent  to  give  it  to  Holland  at  a 
time  when,  as  is  now  the  case,  that 
little   State    has   fallen  under  the 
thumb  of    Prussia,   is    incredible. 
Yet  it  is  the  fact.     And  the  consi- 
deration we  have  received  in  return 
for  this  dangerous  concession — how 
dangerous  we  shall  one  day  dis- 
cover— is  the  Ashantee  War. 
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In  order  to  make  good  this  asser- 
tion, we  must  tarn   to  the  Gold 
Coast,  which  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  have  divided  between  them- 
selves, the  English  taking  all  to 
the  east  of  Gape  Goast  Castle,  the 
Dutch  all  to  the  west  of  it.    It  is 
important    to    remark    here    that 
neither  nation  claimed  the  full  and 
absolute  domain  and  empire  of  the 
territories  in  which  they  had  esta- 
blished  themselves;    they   merely 
assumed  to  exercise  a  '  Protectorate ' 
over  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
inhabiting  those  territories,  leaving 
to  them  their  laws  (even  the  laws 
maintaining  domestic  slavery),  their 
customs,  and  their  kings,  and  treat- 
ing with  these  latter,  not  as  with 
subjects,  but  as  with  allies.    That 
this  situation  was  a  confused  and  a 
dangerous  one  is  true,  but  it  exist- 
ed; and  neither  England  nor  Hol- 
land had  any  power  to  act  outside 
of  its  limits.     Both  nations  were 
there  as  the  accepted  protectors  of 
the  tribes;  if  not  accepted  by  them, 
they  had  no  place  there  at  alL    To 
use  the  language  of  the  publicists, 
they  had  neither  the  *  high  domain' 
nor  the  'eminent  domain'    of  the 
country,  but  only  the  'useful  domain' 
in  certain  spots  where  they  had  erect- 
ed forts  and  factories  ;  and  a  very 
material  point  is  that  at  one  part  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  namely,  at  the  town 
of  Klmi™^  the  King  of  Ashantee 
held  precisely  and  absolutely  the 
same  position  as  the  Dutch.     He 
had  there  the  useful  domain ;  for 
from  time  immemorial  the  Elminas 
had  been  his  allies,  or  under  his 
suzerainty;  from  time  immemorial 
the  fact  had  been  recognised  by  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  of  Sol., 
and   the    Dutch    themselves   had 
recognised  it,  by  continuing  the  pay- 
ment of  that  tribute  when  Elmina 
became  part  of  their  protectorate. 
80  that  the  situation  was  this, — a 
limited  authority  exercised  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  English  over  the 
tribes  of  their  respective  parts  of  the 
coast,  deriving  all  its  force  from  its 


acceptance  by  those  tribes ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  concurrent 
existence  in  the  particular  case  of 
the  Elminas  of  a  similar  kind  of 
authority  exercised  by  the  King  of 
Ashantee. 

From  this  it  must  be  manifest 
that  the  Dutch  had  no  sort  of  right, 
or  pretence  to  a  right,  to  sell  the 
territory  and  tribes  of  their  protec- 
torate to  any  other  Power :  for  they 
did  not  possess  them,  and  least  of 
all  did  they  possess  Elmina.      If 
there  were  a  right  to  sell  that  any- 
where,  the  right  of  the  King   of 
Ashantee,  recognised  by  them  as  it 
was,  was  anterior  and  superior  to 
theirs ;  and  even  if  that  were  dis- 
posed of,  there  remained  the  right 
of  the  Elminas  themselves  to  choose 
their  own  protector.     Well,  all  the 
rights  that  did  exist  have  been  dis- 
regarded, by  England  no  less  than 
by  Holland,  and  that  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  them ;    while  all  the 
rights  that  did  not  exist  have  been 
treated  as  though  they  were  un- 
questionable and  indisputable.      In 
1869  this  proposal  was  made,  that 
England  should  withdraw  her  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and 
should  abandon  her  ally  the  Sultan 
of  Acheen  to  their  aggression,  and 
that  in  exchange  she  should  receive 
a  cession  of  the  Dutch  territories  on 
the   Gold  Goast.     In  other  words, 
England  was  asked  to  give  up  the 
control  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to 
Holland,  which  in  course  of  time 
must  mean  Prussia,  in  exchange  for 
a  cession  of  territory  which  there 
existed  no  right  to  cede !    That  such 
a  proposal  should  ever  have  been 
so  much  as   seriously  entertained 
by  an  English  Minister  is  a  lamenta- 
ble proof  of  our  want  of  statesmen ; 
that  it  should  not  have  been  dis- 
covered   and    stopped    in  time  is 
an   equally    lamentable   proof    of 
the  ignorance  in  which  Parliament 
allows  itself  to  be  kept,  and  of  its 
utter  incapacity  for  controlling  the 
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conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  pro- 
posal   was    not    only  entertained, 
however,  it  was  accepted ;   yet  not 
as   it  would   seem  without    some 
shame  ;  for  although  the  convention 
with  respect  to  the  Gold  Coast  has 
been  published,  the  Foreign  Office 
has,  up  to  this  day,  never  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  treaty 
with  respect  to  Sumatra,  which  was 
the  consideration  given  for  it.    Is  it 
honest,  or  is  it  not  rather  like  the 
act  of  those  who  have  a  set  purpose 
of   deception,  to  publish  as  their 
account  of  a  bargain  the  instrument 
which  sets  forth  what  England  is 
to  receive,  and  to   withhold    that 
which  sets  forth  what  she  is  to  give  ? 
If  it  be  pretended  that  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  are  unimportant,  and  that 
the  control  of  them  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, we  reply,  that  such  a  pretence 
is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
those    to   whom   it    is   addressed, 
ret,  although  Lord  Granville  and 
the  Foreign  Office  have  not  dared 
to  give  us  the  instrument  by  which 
this  unholy  bargain  was  made,  they 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  publish 
correspondence  which  is  a  shameful 
confession  of  the  abandonment  of 
Acheen,  and  of  the  contempt  they 
feel  for  the  faith  of  treaties.    When 
first  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  the 
Sultan  appealed  to  his  old  friends 
the  English,  and  claimed  the  pro- 
tection against  aggression  to  which 
the  treaty  of  1 8 1 9  entitled  him.    The 
reply  made  to  that  appeal  by  Lord 
Granville  through  Lord  Enfield  on 
July  15,   1873,  is  about  the  most 
shameless  document  ever  printed. 
The  treaty  is  not  disputed,  but  the 
Sultan  is  told  that  he  cannot  claim 
the  protection  which  it  bound  Eng- 
land to  afford  to  him  because  Eng- 
land had  subsequently  'entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Netherlands  entire- 
ly inconsistent  with  it,'  and  because 
she  had  not  'uninterruptedly  ob- 
served   it.'       To     pretend     that 
the  insufficient  observance    of    a 
treaty  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it 
dissolves  that  treaty,  and  releases 


the  defaulter  from  the  engagements 
made  by  it,  must  be  shocking  to  all 
who  retain  any  sense  of  law.  Lord 
Enfield,  indeed,  does  not  venture  to 
say  that  the  treaty  is  dissolved,  but 
he  declares  that  England  will  not 
fulfil  her  engagements  under  it. 
And  he  cynically  intimates  that 
the  Sultan  of  Acheen  has  brought 
upon  himself  the  '  displeasure,'  or 
to  speak  plainly,  the  aggression 
of  Holland,  by  '  misgovernment.' 
Surely  no  commentary  can  be  ne- 
cessary on  such  conduct  as  this. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  mat- 
ter from  another  side.     The  mission 
of  England  on  the  Gold  Coast,  her 
sole  object  in  seeking  any  footing 
there,  has  been  and  is,  as  we  are 
repeatedly  told  in  the  despatches, 
to  '  promote  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion.'   Now  the  Ashantees  are  not 
so  far  very  anxious  for  civilisation, 
— possibly  because  they  cannot  see 
any  certainty  of  progress  from  its 
present  form  of  rum  and  gunpowder 
to  the  blessings  of  cheap  newspapers 
and  partisan  government ;  but  they 
are,  and  always  have  been,  keenly 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  commerce. 
To  obtain  and  to  retain  the  power 
of  trading  with  the  outer  world  has 
ever  been    their    foremost    desire, 
'  inasmuch,'  says  their  King  Coffeo 
Calcallie,  'as  war  is  a  doubtful  career, 
but  trade,  which  is  the  best  support 
of  nations  and  the  principal  care  of 
the  wisest,  should  be  well  and  uni- 
versally established.'  The  Ashantees, 
however,  are  an  inland  people.    Be- 
tween them  and  the  coast  there  live 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Protecto- 
rates, who,  as  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy 
says,  are  'jealous  of  the  Ashantees 
having  direct  access  to  the  coast,  as 
when  this  is  not  practicable  they  have 
the  advantage  of  acting  as  middle- 
men,' or  in  other  words,  of  levying 
an  enormous  black-mail  on  all  the 
trade  passing  through  their  hands. 
So  also  Messrs.  Forster  and  Smith 
assure  Lord  Kimberley  that   'the 
Ashantee  question  now   is  simply 
that  of  the  resolution  of  the  Fantees 
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to  prevent  the  Ashantees  from  going 
direct  to  Gape  Coast,  and  to  compel 
them  to  buy  European  goods  second- 
hand of  the  Fantees  between  Ashan- 
tee  and  the  coast.'  It  is  quite  clear, 
indeed,  that  the  one  object  of  the 
Ashantee  policy  was  to  obtain  direct 
access  to  the  sea.  And  in  Elmina 
alone  did  they  obtain  it ;  for  alone, 
of  all  the  coast  tribes,  the  Elminas 
were  their  friends  and  tributaries. 
What,  then,  was  the  business  of 
England  with  her  mission  to  '  pro- 
mote commerce  P*  Manifestly  to 
befriend  the  Ashantees,  to  stand 
between  them  and  the  exactions  of 
the  coast  tribes,  and  to  secure  to  them 
at  least  the  one  outlet  they  had 
always  possessed  for  their  trade. 
We  shall  see  that  it  is  exactly  the 
contrary  that  was  done. 

Here  the  question  may  perhaps 
he  raised  by  some  simple-minded 
person,  how  did  England  promote 
commerce  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  her  Protectorate  was  already 
established?  The  answer  is — by 
building  custom-houses  and  levying 
duties  on  that  commerce.  Not  light 
duties  either,  but  heavy ;  and  duties 
increased  every  few  years  as  the 
desire  to  *  promote '  became  stronger. 
Previously  to  1867  an  ad  valorem, 
duty  of  two  per  cent,  only  was  taken 
on  all  imports ;  but  as  that  was 
manifestly  an  insufficient  encourage- 
ment to  trade,  a  much  higher  specific 
scale  was  established  in  1868 ;  thus, 
wines,  ale  and  beer,  per  gallon,  6d. ; 
spirits,  per  gallon,  6d. ;  tobacco,  per 
pound,  id. ;  gunpowder,  per  pound, 
id.;  and  fire-arms,  each,  is.  In 
1872,  the  duty  on  spirits  was 
doubled,  and  in  the  present  year 
the  last  sacrifice  has  been  made  to 
the  promotion  of  trade  by  raising 
the  spirit  duties  from  is.  to  28.  6d. 
per  gallon,  the  duty  on  gunpowder 
from  id.  to  6d.  per  pound,  and  that 
on  fire-arms  from  is.  to  2*.  each ; 
while  on  all  other  goods  an  ad 
valorem  duty  (since  repealed  for 
informality,  however)  was  levied  of 
no  less  than  ten  per  cent.     The 
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effect  of  all  this  was  that  the  customs 
which,  in  1867  yielded  4J38Z.  8*.  id., 
gave  in  1868,  9,846^.  13a.  8£<£,  in 
1869,  1792562.  15*.  8d.,  in  1870, 
20,272?.  i*.  9|c£.,  or  nearly  five  times 
as  much  as  in  1867,  while  the  value 
of  the  imports  on  whioh  they  were 
levied  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  irreconcilable  figures  of 
various  official  returns)  scarcely 
varied  at  all.  Meantime  in  the  Dutch 
Protectorate  no  customs  duties 
existed  whatever,  so  that  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  was  presented  of 
Dutchmen  respecting  commerce  by 
admitting  it  free,  and  of  English- 
men  promoting  it  by  heavy  and 
increasing  taxation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters 
when  it  first  began  to  be  whispered 
abroad  on  the  Gold  Coast  that  the 
Dutch  were  negotiating  with  a 
view  to  hand  over  their  Protectorate 
to  the  English.  In  this  matter  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  England 
and  Holland  alone  were  interested ; 
the  wildest  diplomatist  would  not 
assume  to  protooolise  away  na- 
tions admittedly  independent  with- 
out consulting  them;  even  that 
sapient  Swiss  banker,  Mr.  Staempfli, 
who  believes  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  international  law,  would 
hesitate  at  this.  The  parties  then  to 
be  consulted  were,  first,  the  natives 
it  was  proposed  to  transfer; 
secondly,  the  King  of  Ashantee, 
whose  rights  and  position  in  Elmina 
it  was  impossible  not  to  touoh  in 
effecting  the  transfer.  To  both,  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence— of  vital  consequence  as  re- 
gards that  commerce  which  it  is 
England's  mission  to  promote.  For 
the  Coast  tribes  the  transferinvolved 
the  enormous  extra  charge  on  their 
trade  of  the  English  customs  duties ; 
for  the  King  of  Ashantee  it  involved 
this  and  something  more,  namely, 
the  loss  of  free  access  to  the  sea  at 
Elmina  and  the  submission  to  the 
exactions  of  the  tribes  lying  between 
his  country  and  the  seaports.  For 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  tribes 
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'  protected '  by  England,  and  notably 
the  Fantees,  were  the  great  sinners 
in  that  respect,  and  the  traditional 
enemies   of  Ashantee;   indeed,  in 
1870,  at  the  very  time  the  negotia- 
tions were  proceeding  between  Lon- 
don and  the  Hague,  Fantee  was  ac- 
tually at  war,  both  with  Ashantee 
and  wifch  Elmina.  With  regard  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Ashantee 
over  the  latter  town,  it  was  early 
decided  that  England  could  not  con- 
tinue to  recognise  it  as  the  Dutch 
had  done,  or  continue  to  pay  the 
Sol.  tribute,  unless  it  were  admitted 
not  to  be  a  tribute.     Now  it  is  clear 
from  Administrator  Ussher's  des- 
patch of  July  6,  1 87 1,  that    this 
payment  was  valued  by  King  Coffee 
'  not  for  its  amount,  which  is  paltry 
to  a  man  of  his  wealth,'  but  only  for 
its  significance  as  a  '  tribute  or  re- 
cognition of  fealty ;'    or  in  other 
words,  as  a  recognition  of  his  right 
to  access  to  the  sea  at  Elmina.   We 
repeat,  then,  that  the  interests  of 
the  Coast  tribes  and  of  the  King  of 
Ashantee  being  so  deeply  involved, 
it  was  essential,  not  less  from  con- 
siderations of  justice  than  from  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  England, 
that  their  consent  should  be  obtained 
before  the  transfer  was  accepted. 
Tliat  consent  never  was  obtained.  On 
the  contrary,  every  kind  of  protest 
was  made  against  the  transfer,  both 
by  King  Coffee  and  by  most  of  the 
other  tribes  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred, including  the  Elminas.  King 
Coffee  wrote  on  November  24, 1870, 
*I  hope  your  Excellency  will  not 
include  Elmina  in  the  change,  for  it 
is  mine  by  right  ^  and  again,  on 
May  20,  187 1 :  *  From  the  ancient 
up   to  this    time,    Elmina   Castle 
is  mine,  and  living  with  them    as 
friends,  and  they  also  paid  yearly 
tribute  to  me ;  but  as  having  under- 
stood that  it  going  in  exchange  to 
be  under  your  Excellency's  protec- 
tion, I  do  not  understand.'    So  also 
the  King  and  chiefs  of  Elmina,  de- 
clared in  a  solemn  palaver,  held  on 
December  19,  1870,  'on  no  account 


will  we  become  English;  and  if 
Governor  Ussher  has  ordered  Mr. 
Bartels  only  to  tell  us  that,  he  had 
better  hold  his  peace.  The  Elminas 
will  serve  under  the  Dutch  flag,  but 
no  other.  We  have  suffered  so 
much  from  the  exchange  of  territory 
that  we  are  tired  and  exhausted. 
Surely  a  man  can  be  sold  only 
once.' 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  the  course 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  '  ad- 
vantages '  which  the  English  pro- 
tectorate would  bring  to  the  ceded 
territories  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover what  these  advantages  were. 
The  Elminas,  who    number   some 
15,000,  are  the  most  important  of 
the  tribes  in  those  territories,  and 
Mr.  Bartels  (who  had  been  sent  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  change  of  flag) 
told  the  chiefs  that    the  English 
Governor  they  were  asked  to  receive 
would  afford  them  protection  from 
*  further  molestation  on  the  part  of 
the  marauding  Fantees.'  Upon  this 
the  King  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
word   'protection,'  to  which    Mr. 
Bartels  replied   ( that  robbery,  pil- 
laging and  kidnapping  that  your 
people  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  Fantees  be  put  down,  if  neces- 
sary with  a  high  hand  and  by  force.' 
Lord  Kimberley,  however,  no  sooner 
learnt  this  than  he  wrote  on  Febru- 
ary 28,    1871 :  ^I  regret  that  Mr. 
Bartels  should  have  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  Fantees  would  be  put  down 
if  necessary  with  a  high  hand  and 
by  force.    Such  a  promise  would  be 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment occupy  towards  the  protected 
tribes.    I  have  to  request  that  you 
will  take  steps  to  make  it  clear  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  can  enter 
into  no  such  engagement.'     So  that 
the  protection  offered  to  the  El- 
mina's  against  their  only  enemies, 
the  Fantees,  was  no  protection  at 
all,  and  the  advantages  of  cession 
to  the  Elminas  must  be  found  purely 
and  solely  in  the  establishment  of 
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eastern-houses  and  the  cessation  of 
their  ancient  relations  with  their 
allies  of  Ashantee.  What  wonder 
if  under  these  circumstances  they 
disclosed  so  strong  a  repugnance  to 
being  protected  ? 

This  state  of  things  Adminis- 
trator Ussher  naturally  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment.  Writing  on  December  16, 
1870,  he  declared  it  as  his  opinion 
that  'the  Ashantee  monarch  had 
certain  claims  over  Elmina'  and 
that  the  explanations  afforded  with 
regard  to  them  by  the  local  Dutch 
Governor,  Colonel  Nagtglas,  were 
'not  satisfactory  ; '  and  he  warned 
the  Government,  professing  himself 
'very  uneasy  on  this  point'  that, 
4  an  unsatisfactory  settlement  might 
again  involve  us  in  a  troublesome 
and  protracted  war  with  Ashantee.' 
The  Government,  therefore,  was 
well  aware  of  the  risk  it  would 
ran  in  leaving  the  matter  of  the 
tribute  and  of  the  claims  it  re- 
presented unsettled,  and  there 
were  only  two  proper  courses 
open ;  either  to  admit  the  tribute 
and  to  continue  its  payment  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Dutch,  or  else 
to  procure  a  renunciation  of  it  by 
the  Ashantee  King.  The  best  course 
woald  probably  have  been  the 
former,  but  the  Government  chose 
the  latter,  for  which  if  it  were  really 
pursued  to  the  end  there  is  no  doubt 
much  to  be  said.  There  was  how- 
ever another  difficulty,  equally  re- 
quiring to  be  dealt  with  before  a 
transfer  of  the  territory  could  be 
safely  effected.  This  was  the  presence 
in  the  territories  proposed  to  be 
ceded  of  Atjiempon,  the  King  of 
Ashantee's  uncle,  a  notorious  and 
savage  prince,  who  appears  to  feel 
more  than  the  usual  hatred  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  Fantees,  and 
who  was  notoriously  staying  in  the 
Batch  territories  for  the  purposo  of 
fomenting  quarrels  between  tho 
local  kings,  and  of  encouraging  re- 
sistance to  the  transfer.  To  per- 
suade him  to  return  to  his  country 


seemed  to  be  impossible ;  to  expel 
him  from  the  territories  by  force 
was  a  very  delicate  operation  to 
perform,  certain  as  it  was  to  aggra- 
vate the  other  difficulties  with  Ash- 
antee. And  here  we  beg  particular 
attention  to  what  follows,  which  if 
anything  can  convict,  convicts  Lord 
Granville  and  Admiral  Harris,  the 
English  Minister  at  the  Hague,  of  a 
neglect  and  violation  of  duty,  as  pal- 
pable in  themselves  and  as  serious  in 
their  results  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
On  February  3,  1871,  the  conven- 
tion of  transfer  not  having  then 
been  signed,  and  Lord  Kimberley 
being  in  possession  of  the  grave  in- 
formation we  have  cited,  he  caused 
a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
follows: — 'Lord  Kimberley  con- 
siders itnecessary,  before  proceeding 
further  with  the  Convention,  that 
the  Dutch  Government  should  pro- 
cure by  such  means  as  they  think 
fit  the  renunciation  of  the  claim  of 
the  King  of  Ashantee  to  Elmina, 
else  this  Government  may  findltself 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Ash- 
antees,'  and  further, c  The  documents 
transmitted  by  Sir  A.  Kennedy, 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  that 
the  Dutch  Government  Bhould,  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  trans- 
fer, remove  the  Ashantee  Chief 
Atjiempon  and  his  followers  from 
the  Elmina  country.'  Both  these 
requirements  were  dictated  by  the 
commonest  prudence,  which  equally 
indicated  that  as  Lord  Kimberley 
suggested,  they  should  be  complied 
with  before  concluding  the  Conven- 
tion. Accordingly  Lord  Granville 
on  February  11,  187 1,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  Lord  Kimberley's  letter, 
directed  Admiral  Harris '  to  speak  in 
this  sense  to  Baron  Gericke.'  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Admiral  Harris 
thereupon  procured,  or  endeavoured 
to  procure,  from  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment the  compliance  with  these 
'  necessary '  requirements.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Instead  of 
*  speaking  in  that  sense,'  he  wrote 
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to  Baron  Gericke  merely  a  request 
to  'furnish  the  details  respecting 
this  payment  to  which  the  King  of 
Ashantee  attaches  such  an  extrava- 
gant significance/  and  did  not,  so  far 
as  his  published  letter  shows,  mention 
Atjiempon  at  all !  This  is  incre- 
dible, but  it  is  true.  And  what  is 
equally  incredible  and  equally  true 
is  that  Lord  Granville,  on  being  in- 
formed by  Admiral  Harris  that  he 
had  so  violated  his  duty  as  to  do 
something  quite  different  from  that 
he  had  been  instructed  to  do, 
neither  censured  the  act  nor  made 
any  remark  upon  it,  but  wrote 
airily  to  the  Colonial  Office,  through 
Lord  Enfield, '  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  title  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  to  the  forts  proposed 
to  be  ceded  to  this  country  is  un- 
questionable.' Possibly  Lord  Kim- 
berley  may  have  felt  himself  unable 
to  dispute  a  point  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville ;  but  this  dilemma  still  remains 
for  both  of  them,  that  after  having 
declared  the  compliance  with  cer- 
tain requirements  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Convention,  they  gave  up  those 
requirements,  without  having  ob- 
tained any  kind  or  degree  of  satis- 
faction with  regard  to  them.  For 
Lord  Kimberley  indeed,  it  was  re- 
served to  put  a  finishing  touch  to 
his  own  self-stultification;  for  on 
February  28,  187 1,  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Kennedy,  '  You  will  per- 
ceive that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment require  that  the  claims  of 
the  King  of  Ashantee  to  Elmina, 
as  his  own  by  right,  should  be 
settled  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment before  the  Convention  for  the 
transfer  is  concluded  ;'  and  further, 
4  the  presence  of  the  chief  Atjiem- 
pon at  the  meeting  held  at  Elmina 
by  Mr.  Bartels,  and  his  demeanour 
there,  show  the  imperative  necessity 
of  the  return  of  himself  and  of  his 
followers  to  Ashantee  before  the 
transfer  of  the  forts.'  The  despatch 
in  which  these  words  are  found  was 
written  three  days  after  the  Con- 


vention for  the  transfer  had  actually 
been  signed,  and  when  consequently 
it  was  impossible  that  the  claim  of 
the  King  of  Ashantee  could  be  set- 
tled before  its  conclusion ! 

What  followed  was  the  inevitable 
result.  The  Convention  was  signed 
on  February  25, 1871,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  territory  was  effected 
on  April  6,  1872,  without  either  the 
King  of  Ashantee  having  renounced 
his  claim  or  Atjiempon  having  been 
removed. 

With  regard  to  the  tribute, 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  promised  to  make 
a  yearly  payment  to  King  Coffee, 
double  in  amount  of  that  made  by 
the  Dutch,  but  it  was  with  the  re- 
servation that  it  should  no  longer 
have  the  significance  for  which  King 
Coffee  alone  valued  it.  And  more- 
over, it  is  clear  from  the  papers,  that 
no  such  payment  to  him  has  ever 
actually  been  made,  either  with  or 
without  the  reservation;  and  not 
only  that,  but  it  is  also  clear  (see 
Commodore  Hae's  despatch  of  April 
20, 1872)  that  there  are  arrears  still 
outstanding  and  unpaid,  due  from 
the  Dutch  themselves.  But  the 
point  is  that  the  matter  was  not, 
and  never  has  been  settled.  What 
had  been  foreseen  and  foretold,  took 
place.  Troubles  began  at  once. 
Twenty  days  after  the  transfer, 
a  ' serious  riot'  broke  out  in  El- 
mina, in  the  course  of  which  a 
Dutch  officer  was  murdered.  The 
king  of  the  Elminas  sent  an  address 
to  the  States-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  last  protest  against  the 
sale  of  his  nation,  and  absolutely 
refused  to  hoist  the  English  flag. 
In  other  places  there  were  also  dis- 
turbances. AtAppoloniaKingAsra* 
ke  could  hardly  be  kept  from 
attacking  Blay ;  in  Assin  2,000 
men  turned  out  in  insurrection; 
and  at  Seccondee  there  was  a  stand- 
up  fight  in  full  council  between  the 
'English'  and  the  'Dutch'  kings. 
These,  however,  were  but  the  in- 
cidents surrounding  vthe  two  cen- 
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tral    difficulties,    which  were  the 
Elmina  tribute,  or  rather  the  free 
access  to  the  coast  which  it  repre- 
sented, and  the  continued  presence 
of  the  fire-brand  Atjiempon.     These 
points  it  was  which  brought  about 
the  war.  The  English  Government 
was    well  aware  of  both  and   of 
their  gravity.     They  pretended  to 
require  the  settlement  of  both  be- 
fore   concluding    the    Convention, 
and  yet  they  signed  and  ratified  the 
Convention  without  procuring  the 
settlement  of  either.   If  there  really 
is  anything  like  Ministerial  respon- 
sibility,   then    Lord    Granville    is 
responsible  for  this  war ;  if  there 
really  is  any  control  exercised  by 
Parliament  over  Ministers,  then  he 
ought  to  be  called  to  strict  account 
for  it.     But  in  feet  there  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  the  no- 
tion of  seriously  calling  to  account 
any  Minister  whatever  for  any  act 
whatever,  is  one  which  by  politi- 
cians will  be  received  merely  with  a 
quiet  chuckle. 

Even  after  all  this  the  position 
might  perhaps  still  have  been  re- 
trieved and  the  war  prevented,  had 
an  honest  disposition  been  shown  of 
friendliness  to  the  Ashantees,  and  a 
desire  to  prevent  them  and  their 
Eknina  allies  from  the  violence  and 
exactions  of  the   Fantees.     Here 
again  it  was  precisely  the  reverse 
spirit    that   was    displayed.     Mr. 
Pope  Hennessy,  indeed,  on  his  ar- 
rival, in  April  1872,  set  about  car- 
rying into  effect  the  desirable  policy 
we  have   indicated,   and  notwith- 
standing the  very  indecent  attack 
made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  proved  himself  a  good 
and  able  Governor.     In  five  months 
he  had  not  only  re-established  some- 
thing like  peace  among  the  warring 
tribes  of  the  Protectorate,  but  he 
had  procured  the  reopening  of  the 
roads  for  trade,  and  that,  with  such 
immediate    results,  that   a  vessel 
calling  in  September  at  Seccondee, 
4  expecting  to  do  only  a  slight  trade, 
had  to   leave   oil  on  the   beach/ 


while  produce  was  reported  '  ready 
for  shipment  at  places  on  the 
Windward  Coast,  where  it  has  never 
been  seen  for  a  long  time  past/ 
At  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  there 
was  soon  '  a  great  influx  of  Ashan- 
tee  traders  bringing  gold  dust  and 
native  produce.'  But  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  was  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
the  administrators  at  Cape  Coast 
seem  to  have  been  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving and  carrying  out  any  other 
policy  than  that  of  *  vigour,'  in  other 
words  of  violence,  commonly  popu- 
lar with  such  officials.  Mr.  Salmon, 
who  in  all  other  respects  appears  to 
have  acted  well,  sent  an  armed 
force  to  Half  Assinee,  on  October 
26,  to  seize  Atjiempon,  which  was 
accordingly  done  after  much  resist- 
ance ;  and  he  reported  the  capture 
to  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  in  such 
words  as  made  it  appear  that  the 
chief  had  voluntarily  accompanied 
Colonel  Foster  to  Cape  Coast.  At 
the  same  time  the  merchants  of  Cape 
Coast  refused  to  submit  to  a  small 
payment  claimed  by  the  native 
chiefs  in  pursuance  of  a  *  custom 
which  had  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial,' and  had  'never  been 
questioned,'  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  Ashantees  coming  to  the 
town  to  trade,  and  this  led  to  some 
disturbances.  Then  a  month  later, 
on  November  23rd,  another  mis- 
fortune occurred  in  the  arrival  from 
England  of  Colonel  Harley,  who 
besides  being  one  of  the  most  un- 
grammatical  and  confused  writers 
that  ever  penned  a  despatch,  soon 
proved,  himself  to  be  also  a  man  of 
bad  judgment,  and  an  especial 
apostle  of  the  '  vigorous '  idea  of 
policy.  He  had  not  been  long  at 
Cape  Coast  before  there  were  '  si- 
nister rumours'  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced at  Elmina  by  his  speech  to 
the  chiefs,  in  which,  contrary  to  the 
promise  made  to  them  at  the  time 
of  the  cession,  he  was  said  to  have 
declared  that  the  observance  of 
their  native  customs  would  no 
longer  be  allowed.    Colonel  Harley 
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indeed  denies  that  he  made  any  such 
declaration;  but  he  admits  that  a 
'  misunderstanding  arose  about  the 
native  customs,'  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  King  of  Elmina  contemp- 
tuously returned  his  present,  a  grave 
incident,  which  Colonel  Harley  did 
notteven  report  to  Mr.  Hennessy. 
He  subsequently  sent  under  escort 
to  Ashantee  the  prisoner  Atjiempon, 
who  is  probably  possessed  of  greater 
weight  with  his  fellow-countrymen 
than   the   King  himself,  a  young 
man  and  reputed  to  be  '  under  his 
generals.'      When    therefore,    this 
great  personage  arrived  in  Coomas- 
sie  in  the  last  days  of  December, 
and  related  how  he  had  been  in- 
veigled by  the  English  with  ( friendly 
greeting '  to  a  palaver  or  conference 
as  a  '  good  and  trusty  ally,'  how  he 
had  there  been  seized  by  an  armed 
force,  bound,  robbed  and  dragged 
off  a  prisoner ;  when  he  pointed  to 
this  as  a  proof  that  these  same 
English   intended,  whatever    they 
might  say,  to  oust  the  Ashantees 
altogether    from    their   footing  in 
Elmina,  to  keep  them  altogether 
from  the  sea,  and  to  deliver  their 
commerce  over  to  the  black  mail  of 
the  Fantees ;  and  when  he  declared 
besides,  which  was  true,  as  is  attested 
at  this  moment  by  bombarded  vil- 
lages, that  not  only  the  Elminas 
but  many  other  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  sympathised  with  their 
Ashantee  brethren;    when  he,  as 
doubtless  he  did,  said  all  this,  it 
could  not  have  been  difficult  for  him 
to  induce  so  warlike  a  people  to 
take  up  arms.     At  any  rate  the 
first  news  of  the  Ashantee  invasion 
was    received  at  Cape  Coast    on 
January  9,   1873,  which  makes   it 
appear  as  if  the  despatch  of  the 
invaders    coincided    with   Atjiem- 
pon's  arrival.      Indeed,  it  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  conjecture  that 
the  indignity  put  upon  Atjiempon 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  war,  for  there  is  direct  evidence 
of  it.     That  Chief,  like  all  those  of 
his  race,  attached  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  his  fetish  stool*  which 


appears  to  be  regarded  as  insepa- 
rable from  the  person  of  a  prince  of 
his  rank.     On  his  being  captured 
the  stool  was  left  behind,  and  Colonel 
Harley  in  writing  to  King  Coffee  on 
November  28, 1872,  declared  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Cape 
Coast  till  he  should  receive  it.     It 
is  clear,  however,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Coomassie  without  the  stool,  and 
the  testimony  of  Osai,  one  of  our 
own  spies,  returned  from  Ashantee, 
seems  to  show  that  the  first  so- 
called  invasion  merely  amounted  to 
an  attempt  on  Atjiempon's  part  to 
make  a  peaceable  journey  in  order 
to  regain  his  stool,  and  that  it  was 
turned  into  a  war,  by  an  aggression 
not  of  the  Ashantees,  but  of  our  own 
protected    tribes    and    allies,    tho 
Assins.    Osai  says,  ( Atjiempon  did 
arrive  at  Coomassie,  and  told  tho 
King  what  the  Assins  and  Fantees 
had  done  to  him,  and  begged  tho 
King  to  give  him  a  few  men  to  ac- 
company   him    back    to     Elmina, 
where  he  would  get  his  stool.    The 
King  granted  the  request,  and  let 
Atjiempon  have  a  few  men  to  come 
back  to  Elmina  for  his  stool.  When 
Atjiempon  arrived    in   the    Assin 
country,  all  the  Assins  and  Fantees 
mustered  and  intercepted  him  com* 
ing  to  Elmina.  A  fight  took  place  in 
consequence.'     This  shows  that  the 
Ashantees  were  not  the  aggressors, 
but  only  defended  themselves  when 
attacked  by  the  English  tribes,  and 
that  it  was  the  fight  thus  got  up 
which  formed,  what  was  at  once  laid 
hold   of  by   Colonel   Harley,  and 
treated  as  an  invasion.    The  war, 
however,     having  broken   out,    it 
now  only  remained  finally  to  alien- 
ate   the    Elminas,   and   this   was 
effected  on  March   11,  1873,  when 
the  oath  of  allegiance    was    most 
improperly   tendered   to  the  King 
and    chiefs,    who,    on    their    per- 
fectly justifiable  refusal  to  take  it, 
were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to 
Cape  Coast  Castle.    The   natural 
result  was  to  render  the  tribe  which 
had  been  thus  harassed  more  dis- 
affected  than    ever;    and  Colonel 
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Harley,  who  had  all  through 
entered  con  amove  into  all  measures 
of  a  warlike  character,  determined 
that  'no  half-measures  could  beany 
longer  tolerated/  and  that  *  the  time 
had  come  for  the  action  of  a  firm  de- 
cision.' The  firm  decision  consisted 
in  the  bombardment  and  titter  de- 
struction of  the  King's  quarter  of 
that  Elmina  which  we  had  just 
bought,  an  act  of  which  no  English- 
man acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  matter  can  think  without  shame 
and  humiliation.  This  led  to  the 
first  attack  on  the  English  by  the 
Aflhantees,  and  to  all  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  war  with  which  every- 
body is  now  familiar. 

What  we  bold  to  be  of  import- 
ance is,  that  the  causes  should  be 
understood  which  have  brought 
about  these  results.  We  defy  any 
candid  reader  to  follow  the  evidence 
here  adduced,  without  seeing  that 
through  the  culpable  negligence 
and  misfeasance  either  of  the 
Queen's  Ministers,  or  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, accepted  and  adopted 
by  them,  the  English  Government 
have  committed  the  English  people 
to  a  war  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
just— unnecessary  because  it  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  most  com- 
mon prudence ;  unjust  because  it  is 
waged  in  the  name  of  commerce 
against  commerce,  as  well  as  against 
right  and  justice.  That  they  will 
ever  be  brought  to  account  for  it  we 
do  not  expect,  for  we  are  governed 
by  Party,  and  both  parties  are  in  a 
conspiracy  to  extinguish  real  by  af- 
fecting to  subject  themselves  to 
sham  responsibility.  The  notion  of 
its  being  possible  that  a  Minister 
who  betrays  the  interest  or  sullies 
the  honour  of  his  country  is  a  crimi- 
nal to  be  terribly  punished,  is  lost ; 
he  is  now  regarded  as  a  man  who 
has  made  a  blunder,  fully  concerned 
and  atoned  for  by  his  temporary 
banishment  from  power,  and  the 
knowledge  of  impunity  that  hence 
results  is  shown  by  the  tone  a 
Minister  adopts  when  speaking  of 
these  things,  and  by  the  utter  con- 


viction he  displays  that  he  may  talk 
nonsense  with  confidence.  Mr, 
Gladstone,  for  instance,  a  short  time 
since,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
events  on  the  Gold  Coast  would  be 
a  warning  '  to  the  people  of  these 
three  kingdoms '  to  show  '  great 
circumspection  with  regard  to  the 
primary  steps  in  establishing  new 
and  ill-defined  relations '  with 
other  countries.  Can  anything 
be  more  audacious  than  this? 
Mr.  Gladstone  knows  well  that 
'  the  people '  never  have  a  chance 
of  influencing  one  way  or  the  other 
any  'new  relations'  of  the  kind 
meant ;  he  knows  that  these  rela- 
tions are  invented  and  established 
by  Ministers — as  in  this  very  in- 
stance— secretly,  and  that  no  ac- 
count is  ever  given  of  them  until 
circumspection  is  no  longer  of  any 
use.  And  yet  he  ventures  to  stand 
up  and  to  tell  us  that  when  crimes 
and  blunders  have  been  committed, 
of  which  we  know  nothing,  it  is  our 
fault.  *  The  Ministers  of  your 
Queen,'  he  says,  '  have  done  wrong 
— let  me  beg  that  you,  the  English 
people,  will  not  do  it  again.'  Of  the 
same  kind  is  Lord  Enfield's  answer 
to  the  Sultan  of  Acheen,  when  on 
his  appeal  to  England  for  protection 
against  the  Dutch  invaders  of  his 
country,  was  told  that  England 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  observe 
this  treaty,  because  she  had  already 
broken  it,  and  was  exhorted  to 
make  himself  agreeable  to  his  in- 
vaders. In  both  cases  it  is  theoffender 
who  presumes  to  preach  to  the  in- 
jured, and  to  lay  upon  the  inno- 
cent the  burden  of  the  guilty.  We 
say  that  it  is  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  is  guilty,  and  we  recapit- 
ulate the  charges  against  them, — 
charges,  be  it  observed,  supported 
by  nothing  less  than  the  evidence 
supplied  by  themselves  to  Parlia- 
ment : 

i.  They  disregarded  and  betrayed 
the  interests  of  their  country  in 
giving  up  the  control  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca. 

2.  They  made  a  ridiculously  bad 
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bargain  in  giving  it  up  for  a  cession 
of  territory  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

3.  They  accepted  this  cession 
from  the  Dutch,  who  had  no  right 
to  make  it,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  the  tribes  and  of  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  which  consent  was  not 
obtained. 

4.  They  were  well  aware  that  the 
question  of  tribute  and  the  removal 
of  Atjiempon  were  likely  to  lead  to 
war  if  not  settled  previous  to  the 
cession,  and  yet  they  accepted  the 
cession  without  having  settled  either 
point. 

5.  They  allowed  Admiral  Harris 
to  disregard  his  instructions  on 
both  these  points,  and  far  from 
censuring,  adopted  his  conduct. 

6.  Professing  to  desire  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce,  they  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  establishment  of 
heavy  customs  duties  upon  it,  and 
are  at  this  moment,  in  alliance  with 
the  Fantees,  fighting  for  nothing 
else  than  the  power  of  hampering 
commerce  by  exactions. 

7.  While  professing  to  give  full  in- 
formation, they  have  suppressed  an 
important  treaty,  and  facte,  presum- 
ably important,  of  many  despatches. 

8.  And  in  the  face  of  all  this,  they 
endeavour,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  shift  the  responsibility 
from  themselves,  and  to  throw  it 
upon  the  'people  of  these  three 
kingdoms,'  whom  they  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  their  proceedings  until 
their  acts  were  irrevocable. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  kind  of  an- 
swer which  may  and  which  will  be 
made  to  all  this.  It  will  be  said 
that  it  may  be  true,  but  that  there 
was  no  conscious  purpose  of  be- 
trayal or  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Ministers ;  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville was  not  aware  of  the  import- 
ance, or  possibly  of  the  existence, 
of  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  that 
neither  he  nor  the  Cabinet  knew 
that  the  control  of  those  Straits  was 
worth  far  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  a  dangerous  protectorate,  or  ra- 
ther as  it  turned  out,  of  a  war  on  the 


Gold  Coast;  that  they  hoped  the  two 
difficulties  they  had  left  unsettled 
would  somehow  settle  themselves ; 
and  that,  as  regards  Admiral  Harris, 
his  instructions  were  sent,  not  in 
published  despatches,  but  in  private 
telegrams  and  letters  not  published. 
It  will  be  said,  in  short,  that  our  Go- 
vernment did  not  understand  their 
business,  and  did  not  attend  to  it ; 
that  they  are  men  who  have  never 
given  any  particular  thought  to  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  who  have  done  the 
best  they  knew  ;s  to  which  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  reply  that  a  Minister 
may  no  more  betray  his  country 
ignorantly  through  incapacity  or  ne- 
gligence than  he  may  knowingly  and 
of  set  purpose.  But  what  we  hold 
it  important  to  show,  and  what  we 
have  shown  is,  that  English  Ministers 
as  at  present  chosen,  do  betray  their 
country,  and  that  they  do  it  with 
careless  confidence  in  their  impu- 
nity, which  is  quite  terrible. 

If  this  were  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  results  of  secret  diplomacy,  we 
should  not  be  so  anxious  to  call 
attention  to  it.  But  the  whole 
of  our  recent  history  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  the  same  nature,  and  of 
even  greater  gravity.  Secret  di- 
plomacy, so  far  as  England  is  con- 
cerned, offers  one  unbroken  record 
of  defeat  and  failure.  Failure  in 
Persia,  failure  in  Khiva,  failure  in 
the  Black  Sea,  failure  in  America, 
is  recorded  in  plain  letters.  For 
this  there  is  one  remedy,  that  nego- 
tiations should  be  made  public  be- 
fore their  irrevocable  completion; 
that  the  blunderers  of  the  offices 
should  no  longer  be  permitted 
rashly  to  sign  away  the  honour  and 
the  interests  of  England,  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  their  work  being  irre- 
vocable, must,  when  disclosed,  be 
adopted  ;  that  in  short  the  English 
people  should  sternly  and  peremp- 
torily claim  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs.  That  re- 
medy however  will  not  be  accepted 
till  it  is  too  late. 

Thomas  Gibson  Bowles. 
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rwas  standing  in  the  ditch 
leaning  heavily  upon  the  long 
handle  of  his  axe.  It  was  a  straight 
stick  of  ash,  roughly  shaved  down 
to  flome  sort  of  semblance  of  smooth- 
ness, such  as  would  have  worked 
up  an  unpractised  hand  into  a  mass 
of  blisters  in  ten  minutes'  usage, 
but  which  glided  easily  through 
those  horny  palms,  leaving  no 
mark  of  friction.  The  continuous 
outdoor  labour,  the  beating  of  in- 
numerable storms,  and  the  hard, 
coarse  fare,  had  dried  up  all  the 
original  moisture  of  the  hand,  till 
it  was  rough,  firm,  and  cracked  or 
chapped  like  a  piece  of  wood  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  weather.  The 
natural  oil  of  the  skin,  which  gives 
to  the  hand  its  beautiful  supple- 
ness and  delicate  sense  of  touch, 
was  gone  like  the  sap  in  the  tree 
he  was  felling,  for  it  was  early  in 
the  winter.  However  the  brow 
might  perspire,  there  was  no  damp- 
ness on  the  hand,  and  the  helve  of 
the  axe  was  scarcely  harder  and 
drier.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
grasp  might  be  firm,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  artificially  wet  the  palms, 
and  hence  that  custom  which  so  often 
disgusts  lookers-on,  of  spitting  on 
the  hands  before  commencing  work. 
This  apparently  gratuitous  piece  of 
dirtiness  is  in  reality  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Men  with  hands  in  this  state 
have  hardly  any  feeling  in  them; 
they  find  it  difficult  to  pick  up  any- 
thing small,  as  a  pin,  the  fingers 
fumble  over  it ;   and  as  for  a  pen, 
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they  hold  it  like  a  hammer.  His 
chest  was  open  to  the  north  wind, 
which  whistled  through  the  bare 
branches  of  the  tall  elm  over* 
head  as  if  they  were  the  cordage 
of  a  ship,  and  came  in  sudden  blasts 
through  the  gaps  in  the  hedge,  blow- 
ing his  shirt  back,  and  exposing 
the  immense  breadth  of  bone,  and 
rough  Hark  skin  tanned  to  a  brown- 
red  by  the  summer  sun  while  mow- 
ing. The  neck  rose  from  it  short 
and  thick  like  that  of  a  bull,  and 
the  head  was  round,  and  covered 
with  a  crop  of  short  grizzled  hair 
not  yet  quite  grey,  but  fast  losing  its 
original  chestnut  colour.  The  fea- 
tures were  fairly  regular,  but  coarse, 
and  the  nose  flattened.  An  almost 
worn-out  old  hat  thrown  back  on 
the  head  showed  a  low,  broad, 
wrinkled  forehead.  The  eyes  were 
small  and  bleared,  set  deep  under 
shaggy  eyebrows.  The  corduroy 
trousers,  yellow  with  clay  and  sand, 
were  shortened  below  the  knee  by 
leather  straps  like  garters,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  whole  of  the  clumsy 
boots,  with  Boles  like  planks,  and 
shod  with  iron  at  heel  and  tip. 
These  boots  weigh  seven  pounds 
the  pair ;  and  in  wet  weather,  with 
clay  and  dirt  clinging  to  them,  must 
reach  nearly  double  that. 

In  spite  of  all  the  magnificent 
muscular  development  which  this 
man  possessed,  there  was  nothing 
of  the  Hercules  about  him.  The 
grace  of  strength  was  wanting,  the 
curved  lines  were  lacking ;  all  was 
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gaunt,  angular,  and  square.  The 
chest  was  broad  enough,  but  flat, 
a  framework  of  bones  hidden  by  a 
rough  hairy  skin ;  the  breasts  did 
not  swell  up  like  the  rounded 
prominences  of  the  antique  statue. 
The  neck,  strong  enough  as  it  was  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  sack  of  corn  with 
ease,  was  too  short,  and  too  much 
a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  shoulders. 
It  did  not  rise  up  like  a  tower,  dis- 
tinct in  itself;  and  the  muscles  on 
it,  as  they  moved,  produced  hollow 
cavities  distressing  to  the  eye.  It 
was  strength  without  beauty ;  a 
mechanical  kind  of  power,  like  that 
of  an  engine,  working  through 
straight  lines  and  sharp  angles. 
There  was  too  much  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  too  little  of  the  animal ; 
the  lithe,  easy  motion  of  the  lion  or 
the  tiger  was  not  there.  The  im- 
pression conveyed  was,  thaj;  such 
strength  had  been  gained  through 
a  course  of  incessant  exertion  of  the 
rudest  kind,  unassisted  by  generous 
food  and  checked  by  unnatural 
exposure. 

John  Smith  heaved  up  his  axe 
and  struck  at  the  great  bulging 
roots  of  the  elm,  from  which  he 
had  cleared  away  the  earth  with  his 
spade.  A  heavy  chip  flew  out  with 
a  dull  thud  on  the  sward.  The 
straight  handle  of  the  axe  increased 
the  labour  of  the  work,  for  in  this 
curiously  conservative  country  the 
American  improvement  of  the 
double  curved  handle  has  not  yet 
been  adopted.  Chip  after  chip  fell 
in  the  ditch,  or  went  spinning  out 
into  the  field.  The  axe  rose  and 
fell  with  a  slow,  monotonous  motion. 
Though  there  was  immense  strength 
in  every  blow,  there  was  no  vigour 
in  it.  Suddenly,  while  it  was 
swinging  in  the  air  overhead,  there 
came  the  faint,  low  echo  of  a  distant 
railway  whistle,  and  the  axe  was 
dropped  at  once  without  even  com- 
pleting the  blow.  '  That's  th'  ex- 
press,' he  muttered,  and  began 
cleaning  the  dirt  from  his  shoes. 
The  daily  whistle  of  tho  express 
was  the  signal  for  luncheon.  Hastily 


throwing  on  a  slop  hung  on  the 
bushes,  and  over  that  a  coat,  he 
picked  up  a  small  bag,  and  walked 
slowly   off  down  the  side   of  the 
hedge  to  where  the  highway  road* 
went  by.     Here  he  sat  down,  some- 
what   sheltered    by    a    hawthorn 
bush,  in  the  ditch,  facing  the  road, 
and  drew  out  his  bread  and  cheese. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
or  nearly,  and  one  slice  of  cheese 
was  this  full-grown  and  powerful 
man's  dinner  that  cold,  raw  winter's 
day.     His  drink  was  a  pint  of  cold 
weak  tea,   kept  in  a  tin  can,  for 
these   men    are  moderate   enough 
with  liquor  at  their  meals,  whatever 
they  may  be  at  other  times.     He 
held  the  bread  in  his  left  hand  and 
the  cheese  was  placed  on   it,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  the  thumb,  the 
grimy  dirt  on  which  was  shielded  by 
a  small  piece  of  bread  beneath  it 
from    the    precious    cheese.      His 
plate  and  dish  was  his  broad  palm, 
his  only  implement  a  great  jack 
knife  with  a  buck's  horn   handle. 
He  ate  slowly,  thoughtfully,  delibe- 
rately;   weighing    each   mouthful, 
chewing  the  cud  as  it  were.     All 
the  man's  motions  were  heavy  and 
slow,  deadened  as  if  clogged  with  a 
great  load.     There  was  no  c  life '  in 
him.     What  little  animation  there 
was  left  had  taken  him  to  eat  his 
dinner  by  the  roadside — the  instinct 
of   sociality — that    if   possible    be 
might  exchange  a  word  with  some 
one  passing.    In  factories  men  work 
in  gangs,  and  hundreds  are  often 
within  call  of  each  other ;  a  rough 
joke  or  an  occasional  question  can     ' 
be  put  and  answered ;  there  is  a     I 
certain  amount  of  sympathy,  a  sen-     | 
sation  of  company  and  companion- 
ship.    But  alone  in  the  fields,  the 
human    instinct    of   friendship    is     I 
checked,  the  man  is  driven  back     j 
upon  himself  and  his  own  narrow 
range  of  thought,  till  the  mind  and 
heart  grow  dull,  and  there  only  re- 
mains   such    a    vague,    ill-defined 
want  as  carried  John  Smith  to  the 
roadside  that  day. 
He  had  finished  his  cheese  and 
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lit  a  short  clay  pipe,  and  thrust 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets, 
when  there  was  a  rustling  noise 
in  the  hedge  a  little  farther  down, 
and  a  short  man  jumped  out  into 
the  road — even  jumping  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  He  saw 
Smith  directly  and  came  towards 
him,  and  sat  himself  on  a  heap  of 
flints  used  for  mending  the  road. 

4  What's  thee  at  to-day  ?  '  asked 
John,  after  a  pause. 

'Ditching,'  said  the  other  la- 
conically; pnshing  out  one  foot 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  fact. 
It  was  covered  with  black  mud 
far  above  the  ankle,  and  there 
were  splashes  of  mud  up  to  his 
waist — his  hands  as  he  proceeded  to 
light  his  pipe  were  black,  too,  from 
the  same  cause. 

'Thee's  bin  in  main  deep,'  said 
John,  after  a  slow  survey  of  the 
other's  appearance. 

The  fellow  stamped  his  boot  on 
the  ground,  and  the  slime  and  slush 
oozed  out  of  it  and  formed  a  puddle. 
*  That's  pretty  stuff  to  stand  in  for 
a  man  of  sixty-four,  yent  it,  John  ?  ' 
With  a  volubility  and  energy  of 
speech  little  to  be  expected  from 
his  wizened  appearance,  the  hedger 
and  ditcher  entered  into  details  of 
his  job.  He  began  work  at  six  that 
morning  with  stiff  legs  and  swollen 
feet,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  mingled 
mire  and  water,  the  rheumatism 
came  gradually  on,  rising  higher  up 
his  limbs  from  the  ankles,  and 
growing  sharper  with  every  twinge, 
while  the  cold  and  bitter  wind  cut 
through  his  thin  slop  on  his  chest, 
which  was  not  so  strong  as  it  used 
to  be.  His  arms  got  stiff  with  the 
labour  of  lifting  up  shovelful  after 
shovelful  of  heavy  mud  to  plaster 
the  side  of  the  ditch,  his  feet  turned 
cold  as  '  flints,'  and  the  sickly  smell 
of  the  slime  upset  his  stomach  so 
that  when  he  tried  to  eat  his  bread 
and  cheese  he  could  not.  Through 
this  speech  John  smoked  steadily 
on,  till  the  other  stopped  and  looked 
at  him  for  sympathy. 

( Well,  Jim,  anyhow/  said  Smith, 


*  thee  hasn't  got  far  to  walk  to  the 
job ; '  and  he  pointed  with  the  stem 
of  his  pipe  to  the  low  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage just  visible  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant. 

*  Ay,  and  a  place  it  be  to  live  in, 
that,'  said  Jim.  There  were  only 
two  rooms,  he  explained,  and  both 
downstairs,  no  upstairs  at  all,  and 
the  first  of  these  was  so  small  he 
could  reach  across  it,  and  the  thatch 
had  got  so  thin  in  one  place  that  the 
rain  came  through.  The  floor  was 
only  hard  mud,  and  the  garden  not 
big  enough  to  grow  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes, while  one  wall  of  the  house, 
which  was  only  c  wattle  and  daub ' 
(i.e.  lath  and  plaster),  rose  up  from 
the  very  edge  of  a  great  stagnant 
pond.  Overhead  there  was  an 
elm,  from  the  branches  of  which  in 
wet  weather  there  was  a  perpetual 
drip,  drip  on  the  thatch,  till  the- 
moss  and  grass  grew  on  the  roof  in 
profusion.  All  the  sewage  and  drain- 
age from  the  cottage  ran  into  the 
pond,  over  which  at  night  there  was 
almost  always  a  thick  damp  mist, 
which  crept  in  through  the  crevices  of" 
the  rotten  walls,  and  froze  the  blood 
in  the  sleepers'  veins.  Sometimes  a. 
flood  came  down,  and  the  pond  rose 
and  washed  away  the  cabbages  from 
the  garden,  leaving  a  deposit  of 
gritty  sand  which  killed  all  vegeta- 
tion, and  they  conld  only  keep  the 
water  from  coming  indoors  by 
making  a  small  dam  of  clay  across 
the  doorway.  There  was  only  a 
low  hedge  of  elder  between  the 
cottage  and  a  dirty  lane  ;  and  in  the 
night,  especially  if  there  happened 
to  be  a  light  burning,  it  was  com- 
mon enough  for  a  stone  to  come 
through  the  window,  flung  by  some 
half-drunken  plough-boy.  A  pretty 
place  for  a  human  being  to  live  in : 
and  again  he  looked  up  into  Smith's 
face  for  comment. 

1  Thee  built  'un  thee-self,  didn't 
'ee  ? '  said  John,  in  his  slow  way. 

'  Ay,  that  1  did,'  continued  Jim, 
not  seeing  the  drift  of  the  remark. 
He  not  only  built  it,  but  he  brought 
up  nineteen  children  in  it,  and  four- 
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teen  of  them  lived  to  grow  up,  all  the 
offspring  of  one  wife.  And  a  time 
she  had  of  it  too.  None  of  them 
ever  fell  in  that  pond,  though  he 
often  wished  they  would ;  and  they 
were  all  pretty  healthy,  which  was 
a  bad  thing  because  it  made  them 
hungry,  and  if  they  had  been  ill  the 
parish  would  have  kept  them.  All 
that  he  had  done  on  1 28.  a  week, 
and  he  minded  the  time  when  it 
was  only  9*.,  ay,  and  even  when  it 
was  65.,  and  'twas  better  then 
than  it  was  now  with  15s.  That 
was  before  the  Unions  came  about, 
in  the  time  of  the  old  workhouses 
in  every  parish.  Then  the  farmers 
used  to  find  everybody  a  job.  Every 
morning  they  had  to  go  round  from 
one  farmer  to  the  other,  and  if  there 
was  no  work  then  they  went  to  the 
workhouse,  or  sometimes  to  the 
vestry-room  in  the  church,  where 
every  man  had  a  loaf  of  bread  for 
every  head  there  was  in  his  family, 
so  that  the  more  children  he  had 
the  more  loaves  of  bread,  which  was 
a  capital  thing  when  the  children 
were  small.  He  had  known  a  man 
in  those  times  sent  seven  miles  with 
a  wheelbarrow  to  fetch  a  barrow 
load  of  coal  from  the  canal  wharf, 
and  then  have  to  wheel  it  back 
seven  miles,  and  get  one  shilling  for 
his  day's  work.  Still  they  were 
better  times  than  these,  because 
the  farmers  for  their  own  sake  were 
forced  to  find  the  fellows  something 
to  do ;  but  now  they  did  not  care, 
and  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  find 
work,  especially  when  a  man  grew 
old,  and  stiff  about  the  joints.  Now 
the -Boards  of  Guardians  would  not 
give  any  relief  unless  the  applicants 
were  ill,  or  not  able-bodied,  and 
even  then  they  were  often  required 
to  break  stones,  and  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to  throw  his  spade 
in  that  old  pond  and  go  to  the 
Union  with  the  'missis'  and  all 
the  lot  for  good.  He  had  the  rheu- 
matism bad  enough.  It  would  serve 
them  right.  He  had  worked  '  nigh 
handy  *  sixty  years;  and  all  he 
had  got  by  it  he  could  put  in  his 


eye.  They  ought  to  keep  him  now. 
It  was  not  half  so  good  as  the  old 
times  for  all  the  talk;  then  the 
children  could  bring  home  a  bit  of 
wood  out  of  the  hedges  to  boil  the 
pot  with,  but  now  they  must  not 
touch  a  stick,  or  there  was  the  law 
on  them  in  a  minute.  And  then 
coal  at  the  price  it  was.  Why 
didn't  his  sons  keep  him?  Where 
were  they  ?  One  was  a  soldier, 
and  another  had  gone  to  America, 
and  the  third  was  married  and  had 
a  hard  job  to  keep  himself,  and  the 
fourth  was  gone  nobody  knew 
where.  As  for  the  wenches,  they 
were  no  good  in  that  way.  So  he 
and  his '  missis '  muddled  on  at  home 
with  three  of  the  youngest.  And 
they  could  not  let  them  alone  even 
in  that.  He  did  go  into  the  Union 
workhouse  for  a  bit,  a  while  ago, 
when  the  rheumatism  was  extra- 
ordinary bad,  but  some  of  the  guar- 
dians smelt  out  that  he  had  a  cottage 
of  his  own,  and  it  was  against  the 
law  to  relieve  anybody  that  had 
property ;  so  he  must  pay  back  the 
relief  as  a  loan  or  sell  the  cottage. 
He  was  offered  25Z.  for  the  place  and 
garden,  and  he  meant  to  have  taken 
it,  but  when  they  came  to  look  into 
the  writings  it  was  not  clear  that  he 
could  sell  it.  It  was  quit-rent  land, 
and  although  the  landlord  had  not 
taken  the  rent  for  twenty  years,  yet 
he  had  entered  it  in  his  book  as  paid 
(out  of  good  nature),  and  the  lawyers 
said  it  could  not  be  done.  But  as 
they  would  not  let  him  sell  it,  he 
would  not  turn  out,  not  he.  There 
he  would  stop — just  to  spite  them. 
He  knew  that  nook  of  bis  was 
wanted  for  cattle  stalls  on  the  new 
principle,  and  very  handy  it  would 
be  with  all  that  water  close  at  hand, 
but  he  had  worked  for  sixty  years, 
and  had  had  nineteen  children 
there,  and  he  would  not  turn  out. 
Not  he.  The  parson's  '  missis  '  and 
the  squire's  '  missis '  came  the  other 
day  about  that  youngest  boy  of 
his.  They  wanted  to  get  him  into 
some  school  up  in  London  some- 
where, but  he  remembered  how  the 
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squire  had  served  him  just  for 
picking  up  a  dead  rabbit  that  laid 
in  his  path  one  hard  snow  time. 
Six  weeks  in  gaol  because  he  could 
not  pay  the  fine.  And  the  parson 
turned  him  out  of  his  allotment 
because  he  saw  him  stagger  a  little 
in  the  road  one  night  with  the 
rheumatism.  It  was  a  lie  that  he  was 
drunk.  And  snppose  he  was  ?  The 
parson  had  his  wine,  he  reckoned. 
They  should  not  have  his  boy.  He 
rather  hoped  he  would  grow  up 
a  bad  one,  and  bother  them  well. 
He  minded  when  that  sharp  old 

Miss was  always  coming  round 

with  tracts  and  blankets,  like  taking 
some  straw  to  a  lot  of  pigs,  and 
lecturing  his  '  missis '  about  eco- 
nomy. What  a  fuss  she  made,  and 
scolded  his  wife  as  if  she  was  a 
thief  for  having  that  fifteenth  boy ! 
His  *  missis '  turned  on  her  at  last, 
and  said,  '  Lor,  miss,  that's  all  the 
pleasure  me  an'  my  old  man  got.' 
As  for  this  talk  about  the  labourers' 
Unions,  it  was  all  very  well  for  the 
young  men  ;  but  it  made  it  worse 
still  for  the  old  ones.  The  farmers, 
if  they  had  to  give  such  a  price, 
would  have  young  men  in  full 
strength :  there  was  no  chance  at  all 
for  an  old  feUow  of  sixty-four  with 
rheumatism.  Some  of  them,  too, 
were  terribly  offended — some  of  the 
old  sort — and  turned  off  the  few  pen- 
sioners they  had  kept  on  at  odd  jobs 
for  years.  However,  he  supposed 
he  must  get  back  to  that  ditch  again. 
This  long  oration  was  delivered 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of 
power  and  effect,  showing  that  the 
man,  whatever  his  faults,  might 
with  training  have  become  rather  a 
clever  fellow.  The  very  way  in 
which  he  contradicted  himself,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  never 
doing  that  which  a  moment  before 
be  was  determined  on,  was  not 
without  an  amount  of  oratorical 
art,  since  the  turn  in  his  view  of  the 
subject  was  led  up  to  hy  a  variety 
of  reasons  which  were  supposed  to 
convince  himself  and  his  hearer  at 
the  same  time.    His  remarks  were 


all  the  more  effective  because  there 
was  an  evident  substratum  of  stern 
truth  beneath  them.  But  thejr 
failed  to  make  much  impression  oh 
Smith,  who  saw  his  companion  de- 
part without*  a  word. 

The  fact  was  that  Smith  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  private 
life  of  the  orator.  In  his  dull,  dim 
way,  he  half  recognised  that  the 
unfortunate  old  fellow's  evils  had 
been  in  great  part  of  his  own  creat- 
ing. He  knew  that  he  was  far  from 
faultless.  That  poaching  business — 
a  very  venial  offence  in  a  labourer's 
eyes — he  knew  had  been  a  serious 
one,  a  matter  of  some  two  score 
pheasants  and  a  desperate  fight  with 
a  gang.  Looking  at  it  as  property, 
the  squire  had  been  merciful,  plead- 
ing  with  the  magistrates  for  a  miti- 
gated  Tpenalty.  The  drunkenness 
was  habitual.  In  short,  they  were 
a  bad  lot — there  was  a  name  at- 
tached to  the  whole  family  for 
thieving,  poaching,  drinking,  and 
even  worse.  Tet  still  there  were 
two  points  that  did  sink  deep  into 
Smith's  mind,  and  made  him  pause 
several  times  that  afternoon  in  his 
work.  The  first  was  that  long 
family  of  nineteen  mouths,  with  the 
father  and  mother  making  twenty- 
one.  What  a  number  of  sins,  in  the 
rude  logic  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, that  terrible  fact  glossed  over ! 
Who  could  blame — what  labourer  at 
least  could  blame — the  ragged,  ill- 
clothed  children  for  taking  the  dead 
wood  from  the  hedges  to  warm  their 
naked  limbs  ?  What  labourer  could 
blame  the  father  for  taking  the  hares 
and  rabbits  running  across  his  very 
path  to  fill  that  wretched  hovel  with 
savoury  steam  from  the  pot  ?  And 
further,  what  labourer  could  blame 
the  miserable  old  man  for  drowning 
his  feelings,  and  his  sensation  of 
cold  and  hunger,  in  liquor  ? 

The  great  evil  of  these  things  is 
that  a  fellow-feeling  will  arise  with 
the  wrong-doer,  till  the  original  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong  is 
lost  sight  of  entirely.  John  Smith 
had  a  family  too.    The  other  point 
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was  the  sixty  years  of  labour  and 
their  fruit.  After  two  generations 
of  hardest  toil  and  rudest  exposure, 
still  dependent  upon  the  seasons 
even  to  permit  him  to  work,  when 
that  work  could  be  obtained.  No 
rest,  no  cosy  fireside  nook :  still  the 
bitter  wind,  and  the  half-frozen 
slime  and  slush  rising  above  the 
ankle.  In  an  undefined  way  Smith 
had  been  proud  of  his  broad,  enor- 
mous strength,  and  rocklike  hardi- 
hood. He  bad  felt  a  certain  rude 
pleasure  in  opening  his  broad  chest 
to  the  winter  wind.  But  now  he 
involuntarily  closed  his  shirt  and 
buttoned  it.  He  did  not  feel  so 
confident  in  his  own  power  of  meet- 
ing all  the  contingencies  of  the 
future. 

Thought  without  method  and 
without  logical  sequence  is  apt  to 
press  heavily  upon  the  uneducated 
mind.  It  was  thus  that  these  re- 
flections left  a  sensation  of  weight 
and  discomfort  upon  Smith,  and 
.it  was  in  a  worse  humour  than 
was  common  to  his  usually  well- 
balanced  organisation  that  he  hid 
away  his  tools  under  the  bushes  as 
the  evening  grew  too  dark  for  work, 
and  slowly  paced  homewards.  He 
had  some  two  miles  to  walk,  and  he 
had  long  since  begun  to  feel  hungry. 
Plodding  along  in  a  heavy,  uneven 
gait,  there  overtook  him  a  tall  raw 
young  lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
slouching  forward  with  vast  strides 
and  whistling  merrily.  The  lad 
slackened  his  steps  and  joined  com- 
pany. 

'Where  bist  thee  working  now, 
then  ?  '  asked  Smith. 

He  replied,  evidently  in  high 
spirits,  that  he  had  that  day  got  a  job 
at  the  new  railway  that  was  making. 
The  wages  were  180.  a  week,  30.  a 
day :  and  he  had  heard  that  as  soon 
as  the  men  grew  to  understand  their 
work  and  to  be  a  little  skilful,  they 
could  get  240.  easily,  up  by  London. 
The  only  drawback  was  the  long 
walk  to  the  work.  Lodgings  close 
at  hand  were  very  dear,  as  also  was 
food,  so  dear  as  to  lower  the  actual 


receipts  to  an  equality,  if  not  below 
that  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
Four  miles  every  morning  and  every 
night  was  the  price  he  paid  for  180. 
a  week. 

Smith  began  in  his  slow,  dull  way 
to  reckon  up  his  wages  aloud  against 
this.  First  he  had  1 30.  a  week  for  his 
daily  work.  Then  he  had  10.  extra 
for  milking  on  Sundays,  and  two 
good  meals  with  beer  on  that  day. 
Every  week-day  he  had  a  pint  of 
beer  qn  finishing  work.  The  young 
navvy  had  to  find  his  own  liquor. 
His  cottage,  it  was  true,  was  his 
own  (that  is,  he  only  paid  a  low 
quit-rent  of  10.  a  year  for  it),  so 
that  that  could  not  be  reckoned  in 
as  part  of  his  earnings,  as  it  could 
with  many  other  men.  But  the 
navvy's  wages  were  the  same  all  the 
year  round,  while  his  in  summer 
were  often  nearly  double.  As  a 
stalwart  mower  he  could  earn  250. 
a  week  and  more :  as  a  haymaker 
180.,  and  at  harvesting  perhaps  300. 
If  the  season  was  good,  and  there 
was  a  press  for  hands,  he  would  get 
more.  But  looking  forward  there 
was  no  prospect  of  rising  higher  in 
his  trade,  of  getting  higher  wages 
for  more  skilful  work.  He  could 
not  be  more  skilful  than  he  was  in 
ordinary  farm  work  ;  and  as  yet  the 
call  for  clever  men  to  attend  to 
machinery,  Ac.,  was  very  limited, 
nor  were  such  a  class  of  workmen 
usually  drawn  from  the  resident 
population  where  improvements 
were  introduced.  The  only  hope 
of  higher  wages  that  was  held  out 
to  him  was  from  the  gradual  rise  of 
everything,  or  the  forced  rise  con- 
sequent upon  agitation.  But,  said 
he,  the  navvy  must  follow  his  work 
from  place  to  place,  and  lodgings 
are  dear  in  the  towns,  and  the 
farmers  in  country  places  will  not 
let  their  cottages  except  to  their 
own  labourers — how  was  the  navvy 
even  with  higher  wages  to  keep  a 
wife  ?  The  aspiring  young  fellow 
beside  him  replied  at  onoe  sharply 
and  decisively,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  have  a  wife,  leastways  not  till  he 
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bad  got  his  regHlar  30*.  a  week,  which 
he  might  in  time.  Then  John  Smith 
made  a  noise  in  his  chest  like  a 
grunt. 

They  parted  after  this.  Smith 
went  into  the  farmhouse,  and  got 
his  pint  of  beer,  drinking  it  in 
one  long  slow  draught,  and  then 
made  his  way  through  the  scattered 
village  to  his  cottage.  There  was 
a  frown  on  his  forehead  as  he  lifted 
the  latch  of  the  long  low  thatched 
building  which  was  his  home. 

The  nickering  light  of  the  fire  on 
the  hearth,  throwing  great  shadows 
asit  blazed  up  and  fell,  dazed  his  eyes 
as  he  stepped  in,  and  he  did  not 
notice  a  line  stretched  right  across 
the  room  on  which  small  articles  of 
clothing  were  hanging  to  dry  in  a 
row.    A  damp    worsted    stocking 
flapped  against  his  face,  and  his 
foot  stumbled  on  the  uneven  flag 
stones  which  formed  the  floor.     He 
sat  down    silently  upon   a  three- 
legged  stool,  an  old  milking  stool, 
and  putting  his  hands  on  his  knees 
stared  into  the  fire.     It  was  formed 
of  a  few  sticks  with  just  one  knob  of 
coal  balanced  on  the  top  of  them, 
evident  care  having  been  taken  that 
not  a  jot  of  its  precious  heat  should 
be  lost.     A  great  black  pot  with 
open  lid  swung  over  it,  from  which 
rose  a  slight  steam  and  a  bubbling 
noise ;  and  this  huge,  gaunt,  bare- 
boned,  hungry  man,  looking  into  it 
saw  a  large  raw  swede,  just  as  from 
the  field,  with  only  the  greens  cut 
off,  simmering  for  his  supper.  That 
root  in   its  day  of  life   had  been 
fed  well  with  superphosphate,  and 
flourished  exceedingly  till  now  its 
globe  could  hardly  go  into  the  pot. 
Down  the  low  chimney  there  came 
the  monotonous  growl  of  the  bitter 
winter  wind,  and  a  few  spots  of  rain 
fell  hissing  on  the  embers. 

'Is  this  all  thee  has  got?'  he 
asked,  turning  to  a  woman  who 
was  busied  with  some  more  damp 
clothes  in  a  basket. 

She  faced  round  quickly — a  short, 
narrow,  meagre  creature,  flat- 
chested     and     square-shouldered, 


whose  face  was  the  hue  of  light- 
coloured  clay,  an  almost  corpse- 
like complexion.  Her  thin  lips 
hissed  out,  '  Ay,  if  thee  takes  thee 
money  to  the  pothouse  thee  won't 
get  bacon  for  supper.' 

Smith  said  nothing  in  reply,  but 
stared  again  into  the  fire. 

The  children's  voices,  which  had 
lowered  the  moment  there  seemed  a 
coming  quarrel  between  their  pa- 
rents, rose  again.  There  were  three  of 
them — the  youngest  four,  the  eldest 
seven — playing  on  the  stone  flags  of 
the  floor,  between  whose  rough  edges 
there  were  wide  crevices  of  hardened 
mud.  With  a  few  short  sticks  and 
a  broken  piece  of  earthenware  for 
toys,  they  were  happy  in  their  way. 
Whatever  their  food  might  have 
been,  they  showed  no  traces  of  hard 
usage.  Their  red  'puddy'  fists 
were  fat,  and  their  naked  legs  round 
and  plump  enough.  Their  faces 
were  full  and  rosy,  and  their  voices 
clear  and  anything  but  querulous. 
The  eager  passions  of  childhood 
come  out  fierce  and  unrestrained, 
and  blows  were  freely  interchanged, 
without,  however,  either  cries  or 
apparent  hatred .  Their  naked  knees 
were  on  the  stone-flags,  and  the 
wind,  creeping  in  a  draught  under 
the  ill-fitting  door,  blew  their  rag- 
ged clothes  about. 

'Thee  med  well  look  at  'em, 
John,'  said  the  woman,  seeing 
Smith  cast  a  sideway  glance  at  the 
children  ;  and  rapidly  manipulating 
the  clothing,  her  thin  nervous  lips 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  words  upon 
the  silent  man.  They  had  had  no- 
thing but  bread  that  day,  and  no- 
thing but  bread  and  lard  the  day  be- 
fore, and  now  the  lard  was  gone,  and 
the  baker  would  not  trust  any  more. 
There  were  no  potatoes  because  the 
disease  had  destroyed  them,  and  the 
cabbages  were  sold  for  that  bit  of 
coal ;  and  as  for  the  swede,  she  took 

it  out  of  Mr. 's  field,  and  he  was 

a  cross-grained  man,  and  who  knew 
but  what  they  might  have  the  con- 
stable on  them  before  morning? 
Jane  W.   and   Sarah    Y.   went  to 
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prison  for  seven  days  for  stealing 
swedes.  All  along  of  that  cursed 
drink.  If  she  were  the  squire  she'd 
shut  up  all  the  pot-houses  in  the 
county.  The  men  went  there  and 
drank  the  very  shirts  off  their  backs, 
and  the  clothes  off  their  children, 
ay,  and  the  shoes  off  their  feet ;  and 
what  was  the  use  of  their  having 
more  money  when  it  only  went  into 
the  publican's  pocket  ?  There  they 
sat,  and  drank  the  bread  out  of  the 
babies'  mouths.  As  for  the  women, 
the  most  of  them,  poor  things,  never 
tasted  beer  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  Old  Carter  handed  her  a 
pint  that  day,  and  when  she  tasted 
it  she  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
He  might  smile,  but  it  was  true 
though :  no  more  did  Jane  W.  and 
Sally  Y. :  they  did  not  know  what 
it  tasted  like.  And  yet  they  had  to 
be  out  in  the  fields  at  work  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  their  washing  to  do 
before  that,  and  perhaps  a  baby  in 
their  arms,  and  the  tea  as  weak  as 
water,  and  no  sugar.  Milk,  they 
could  not  get  milk  for  money — he 
knew  that  very  well ;  all  the  milk 
went  to  London.  A  precious  lot  of 
good  the  higher  wages  had  done 
them.  The  farmers  would  not  let 
them  have  a  drop  of  milk  or  a  scrap 
of  victuals,  and  talked  about  rising 
the  price  of  the  allotment  grounds. 
Allotment,  did  she  say,  and  how  did 
he  lose  his  allotment— didn't  he 
drink,  drink,  drink,  till  he  had  to 
hand  over  his  allotment  to  the 
landlord  of  the  pot-house,  and  did 
not  they  take  it  away  from  both  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  it  ?  Served 
him  right.  They  had  not  got  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  and  the  children 
did  use  to  lick  up  the  potato-pot 
liquor  as  if  they  liked  it. 

Smith  asked  where  Polly  was, 
but  that  was  only  a  signal  for  a  fresh 
outburst.  Polly,  if  he'd  a  looked 
after  her  she  would  have  been  all 
right.  (Smith  turned  a  sharp 
glance  at  her  in  some  alarm  at  this.) 
letting  a  great  girl  like  that  go 
about  at  night  by  herself  while  he 
was  a  drink,  drink,  drinking,  and 


there  she  was  now,  the  bad  hussy, 
gone  to  the  workhouse  to  lie  in. 
(Smith  winced.)  She  never  dis- 
graced herself  like  that ;  and  if  he 
had  sent  the  wench  to  service,  or 
stopped  her  going  down  to  that  pot- 
house with  the  fellows,  this  would 
not  have  happened.  She  always 
told  him  how  it  would  end.  He  was 
a  good-for-nothing,  drunken  brute 
of  a  man,  and  had  brought  her 
to  all  this  misery;  and  she  began 
sobbing. 

After  twelve  long  hours  of  toil, 
including  the  walk  to  and  fro, 
exposed  to  the  bitter  cold,  with 
but  a  slice  of  cheese  to  support 
the  strength  of  that  brawny  chest, 
this  welcome  to  his  supper  was 
more  than  the  sturdy,  silent  man 
could  bear.  With  a  dull  remem- 
brance of  the  happy  sunlit  summer, 
twenty  years  ago,"  when  Martha 
was  a  plump,  laughing  girl,  of  sloe- 
black  eyes  and  nut-brown  com- 
plexion— with  a  glimpse  of  that 
merry  courting  time  passing  across 
his  mind,  Smith  got  up  and  walked 
out  into  the  dark  rainy  night. 
*  Ay,  thee  bist  agoing  to  the  liquor 
again/  were  the  last  words  he  heard 
as  he  shut  the  door. 

It  was  too  true.  But  what  labourer, 
let  us  ask,  with  a  full  conception  of 
the  circumstances,  would  blame 
him  ?  Here  there  was  nothing  but 
hard  and  scanty  fare,  no  heat,  no 
light,  nothing  to  cheer  the  heart,  no- 
thing to  cause  it  to  forget  the  toil 
of  the  day  and  the  thought  of  the 
morrow,  no  generous  liquor  sung  by 
poets  to  warm  the  physical  man. 
But  only  a  few  yards  farther  down 
the  road  there  was  a  great  house, 
with  its  shutters  cosily  closed, 
ablaze  with  heat  and  light,  echoing 
with  merry  laughter  and  song. 
There  was  an  array  of  good  fellows 
ready  to  welcome  him,  to  tell  him 
the  news,  to  listen  eagerly  to  what 
he  could  tell  them,  to  ask  him  to 
drink,  and  to  drink  from  his  cup  in 
boon  companionship.  There  was  a 
social  circle  in  which  his  heart  and 
intellect  could  expand,  at  least  for 
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a  while,  till  the  strong  liquor 
mounted  up  and  overcame  his  brain ; 
and  then,  even  then,  there  was  the 
fargetfhlnes8,  the  deep  slumber  of 
intoxication,  utterly  oblivious  of  all 
things,  perhaps  the  greatest  plea- 
sure of  all.  Smith  went  there,  and 
who  of  his  own  class  would  blame 
him  ?  And  if  his  own  class  did  not, 
of  what  use  is  it  for  other  and 
higher  classes  to  preach  morality 
to  him  ?  It  is  a  man's  own  com- 
rades, his  own  class,  whose  opinions 
he  dreads  and  conforms  to.  If  they 
condemned  him  for  going  there,  he 
would  avoid  the  public-house.  But 
they  would  have  called  him  a  fool 
if  he  avoided  it.  In  their  logic  who 
could  say  they  were  wrong?  A 
man  who  is  happy  is  a  long  while 
getting  drunk,  he  talks  as  much 
as  he  drinks ;  but  Smith  was  dull 
and  silent,  and  drank  steadily.  It 
was  not  late,  but  when  the  house 
closed  he  could  but  just  keep  his  feet. 
In  the  thick  darkness  and  the  driv- 
ing rain  he  staggered  on,  uncon- 
scious of  the  road  he  was  tak- 
ing, but  bearing  roughly  towards 
home.  The  cold  air  rather  more 
stupefied  him  than  brought  him  to 
himself.  Insensibly  he  wandered 
with  uncertain  steps  down  a  lane 
which  led  by  a  gentle  slope  out  into 
the  fields,  the  fall  of  the  ground 
guiding  his  footsteps,  and  then 
stumbling  over  the  root  of  an  ash 
tree  fell  heavily  on  the  wet  grass. 
Bis  eyes,  half-shut  before,  closed 
as  if  by  clockwork,  and  in  a  moment 
he  was  firm  asleep.  His  hat  had 
fallen  from  bis  brow,  and  the  griz- 
zled hair  was  blown  about  by  the 
wind  as  it  came  in  gusts  through 
the  hedge.  His  body  was  a  little 
sheltered  by  the  tree,  but  his  chest 
was  open  and  bare  halfway  down 
his  waistcoat;  and  the  heavy  drops 
fell  from  the  boughs  of  the  ash 
on  his  stalwart  neck,  gradually 
saturating  his  shirt.  It  may  have 
been  that  the  cold  numbed  him 
and  rendered  him  more  insen- 
sible than  he  otherwise  would  have 
been.      No    star   shone   out  that 


night;  all  was  darkness,  clouds,  and 
rain  till  the  dawn  broke. 

Soon  after  dawn,  the  young  navvy, 
going  to  his  work  by  a  short  cut, 
found  Smith  still  asleep,  and  shook 
him  till  he  got  up.  He  was  stupid 
beyond  all  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press; but  at  last  came  to  a  dim 
idea  that  hemust  get  home.  Then 
the  young  navvy  left  him,  anxious 
about  being  late  at  his  employ* 
ment,  and  John  Smith  slowly 
felt  his  way  to  his  own  door. 
His  wife,  already  up,  opened  it. 
'  Thee  varmint!  thee  never  gi'ed  I 
that  shilling  last  night  for  the 
baker.1  Smith  felt  hopelessly  in 
his  pocket,  and  then  looked  at 
her  vacantly.  '  Thee  drunken,  nasty 
old ,'  said  the  infuriated  wo- 
man, almost  unconsciously  lifting 
her  hand.  Perhaps  it  was  that  action 
of  hers  which  suggested  the  same 
to  his  mind,  which  was  in  a  me* 
ohanical  state.  Perhaps  the  sting- 
ing words  of  last  night  had  at  last 
sunk  deep  enough  to  scarify  his 
self-esteem.  Perhaps  he  did  not  at 
that  moment  fully  remember  the 
strength  of  his  own  mighty  arm. 
But  he  struck  her,  and  she  fell. 
Her  forehead  came  in  contact  with 
the  cradle,  in  which  the  youngest 
boy  was  sleeping,  and  woke  him 
with  a  cry.  She  lay  quite  still. 
Smith  sat  stupidly  down  on  the 
old  milking  stool,  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees.  The  shrill  voice  of  his 
wife,  as  she  met  him  at  the  door,  had 
brought  more  than  one  female  neigh- 
bour to  the  window ;  they  saw  what 
happened,  and  they  were  there  in  a 
minute.  Martha  was  only  insen- 
sible, and  they  soon  brought  her 
to,  but  the  mark  on  the  temple 
remained. 

Fire  days  afterwards  John  Smith, 
agricultural  labourer,  aged  45,  stood 
in  the  dock  to  answer  a  charge  of 
assaulting  his  wife.  There  were  five 
magistrates  on  the  Bench,  two  large 
landowners,  a  baronet  in  the  chair, 
and  two  clergymen.  Martha  Smith 
hung  her  head  as  they  placed  her  in 
the  witness  box,  and  tried  to  evade 
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kissing  the  Book,  bat  the  police  saw 
that  that  formality  was  complied 
with.  The  Clerk  asked  her  what 
she  had  to  complain  of.  No  answer. 
'  Gome,  tell  ns  all  about  it,'  said 
the  eldest  of  the  magistrates  in  a 
fatherly  tone  of  voice.  Still  silence. 
*  Well,  how  did  you  get  that  mark 
on  your  forehead  ?'  asked  the  Clerk. 
No  answer.  *  Speak  up !'  cried  a 
shrill  voice  in  the  body  of  the  Court. 
It  was  one  of  Martha's  cronies,  who 
was  immediately  silenced  by  the 
police ;  but  the  train  had  been  fired. 
Martha  would  not  fail  before  another 
woman.  But  she  did  not  commence 
about  the  assault.  It  was  the  drink 
she  spoke  of,  nothing  but  the  drink ; 
and  as  she  talked  of  that  she  warmed 
with  her  subject  and  her  grievances, 
and  forgot  the  old  love  for  her  hus- 
band, and  her  former  hesitation,  and 
placed  that  vice  in  all  its  naked 
deformity  and  hideous  results  in 
plain  but  burning  words  before  the 
Bench.  Had  she  been  the  clever- 
est advocate  she  could  not  have 
prepared  the  ground  for  her  case 
better.  This  tale  of  drink  pre- 
disposed their  minds  against  the 
defendant.  Only  the  Clerk,  wedded 
to  legal  forms,  fidgeted  under  this 
eloquence,  and  seized  the  first  pause : 
4  But  now,  how  about  the  assault  ? 
Come  to  that,'  he  said,  sharply.  *  I'm 
coming,  sir,'  said  Martha;  and  she 
described  Smith  coming  home, 
stupid  and  ferocious,  after  staying 
out  all  night,  and  felling  her  to  the 
ground  because  she  asked  him  for  a 
shilling  to  buy  the  children's  daily 
bread.  Then  she  pointed  to  the  bruise 
on  her  forehead,  and  a  suppressed 
murmur  of  indignation  ran  through 
the  Court,  and  angry  looks  were  di- 
rected at  the  defendant.  Did  she  do 
or  say  anything  to  provoke  the  blow? 
asked  the  Chairman.  No  more  than 
to  ask  for  the  shilling.  Did  she 
not  abuse  him?  Well,  yes,  she 
did;  she  owned  she  did  call  him 
a  drunken  brute  afterwards,  she 
could  not  help  it.  These  women, 
with  their   rapid  tongues,  have  a 


terrible  advantage  over  the  slower- 
witted  men. 

Had  the  defendant  any  questions 
to  ask  his  wife  ?  Smith  began  to 
say  that  he  was  very  sorry,  sir, 
but  the  Clerk  snapped  him  up 
short.  '  That's  your  defence  ?  Have 
you  any  questions  ?  No  ;  well,  call 
your  witnesses.'  Martha  called  her 
witnesses,  the  women  living  next 
door.  They  did  not  do  her  case 
much  good  ;  they  were  too  evident- 
ly eager  to  obtain  the  defendant's 
condemnation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  do  it  any  harm, 
for  in  the  main  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  they  really  corroborated  her 
statements.  Smith  asked  them  no 
questions ;  the  labouring  class  rarely 
understand  the  object  of  cross- 
questioning.  If  asked  to  do  so  they 
almost  invariably  begin  to  tell  their 
own  tale. 

4  Now,  then,'  said  the  Clerk, 
*  what  have  you  got  to  say  for 
yourself —  what's  your  defence  ? 
Smith  looked  down  and  stammered 
something.  He  was  confused ;  they 
checked  him  from  telling  his  story 
when  his  mouth  was  full  of  lan- 
guage, now  it  would  not  come.  He 
did  not  know  but  that  if  he  began 
he  might  be  checked  again.  The 
eldest  magistrate  on  the  Bench  saw 
his  embarrassment,  and,  willing  to 
assist  him,  spoke  as  kindly  as  he 
could  under  the  circumstances. 
4  Speak  up,  John  ;  tell  us  all  about 
it.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  there.' 
4  He's  the  finest,  most  stalwart  man 
in  my  parish,'  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  Chairman.  Thus  encouraged, 
John  got  out  a  word  or  two.  He 
was  very  sorry  ;  he  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  her ;  he  knew  he  was  tipsy  and 
'twas  his  own  fault ;  she  had  been 
a  good  wife  to  him ;  she  asked  him 
for  money.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
John  drew  up  his  form  to  his  full 
height,  and  his  chest  swelled  out, 
and  he  spoke  in  his  own  strong 
voice  clearly  now  that  he  had  got 
a  topic  apart  from  his  disgrace. 
These  were  his  words,  a  little  soft- 
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ened  into  more  civilised  pronuncia- 
tion to  make  them  intelligible : 

*  She  asked  I  for  money,  she  did, 
and  what  was  I  to  gi'e  her?     I 
hadn't  a  got  a  shillingnor  a  sixpence, 
and  she  knew  it,  and  knowed  that  I 
couldn't  get  one  either  till  Saturday 
night.     I  gets  thirteen  shillings  a 
week  from  Master  H.,  and  a  shil- 
ling on   Sundays,  and  I  hev  got 
five  children  and  a  wife  to  keep  out 
of  that — that's  two  shillings  a  week 
for  each  on  us,  that's  just  three- 
pence halfpenny  a  day,  look  'ee,  sir. 
And  what  victuals  be  I  to  buy  wi' 
that,  let  alone  beer?  and  a  man 
can't  do  no  work  wi'out  a  quart 
a  day,  and  that's  fourpence,  and 
there's  my  share,  look  'ee,  gone  at 
oust.   War  be  I  to  get  any  victuals, 
and  wur  be  I  to  get  any  clothes  an' 
boots,  I  should  like  for  to  know  P 
And  Jack  he  gets  big  and  wants  a 
main  lot,  and  so  did  Polly,  but  her' a 
gone  to  the  work' us',  wuss  luck. 
And  parson   wants  I  to  send  the 
young   'una  to  school,   and  pay  a 
penny  a  week  for  'em,  and  missis 
she  wants   a  bit  o'  bacon  in  the 
house  and  a  loaf,  and  what  good 
is  that  o£  among  all  we  ?     I  gets 
a  slice  of    bacon    twice    a  week, 
and  sometimes  nam.     And  beer — 
I  knows  I  drinks  beer,  and  more  as 
I  ought,  but  what's  a  chap  to  do 
when  he's   a'most   shrammed    wi' 
cold,  and  nar  a  bit  o'  nothin'  in  the 
pot  but  an  old  yeller  swede  as  hard 
as  wood  ?     And  my  teeth  bean't  as 
good  as  'em  used  to  be.     I  knows  I 
drinks  beer,  and  so  would  anybody 
in  my  place — it  makes  me  kinder 
stupid  as  I  don't  feel  nothing  then. 
Wot's  the  good — I've  worked  this 
thirty  year  or  more,  since  I  wur 
big  enough  to  go  with  the  plough, 
and  I've  a  knowed  they  as  have 
worked  for  nigh  handy  sixty,  and 
wot  do  'em  get  for  it  ?    All  he'd  a 
got  wur  the  rheumatiz.     Yer  med 
as  well  drink  while  'ee  can.  I  never 
meaned  to  hurt  her,  and  her  knows 
it ;  and  if  it  wurn't  for  a  parcel  of 
women  a-shoving  on  her  on,  her 
would  never  a  come  here  agen  me. 


I  knows  I  drinks,  and  what  else  be 
I  to  do  ?    I  can't  work  alius.' 

*  But  what  are  you  going  to  say 
in  your  defence — do  you  say  she 
provoked  you  or  anything?'  asked 
the  Clerk. 

*  No,  I  don't  know  as  she  provoked 
I.  I  wur  provoked,  though,  I  wur. 
I  don't  bear  no  malice  agen  she.  I 
ain't  a  got  nothin'  more  for  to  say.' 

The  magistrates  retired,  and  the 
Chairman,  on  returning,  said  that 
this  was  a  most  brutal  and  unpro- 
voked assault,  made  all  the  worse 
by  the  previous  drinking  habits  of 
the  defendant.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  good  character  he  bore 
generally  speaking  (here  he  looked 
towards  the  elder  magistrate,  who 
had  evidently  said  a  word  in 
Smith's  behalf),  he  would  have 
had  a  month's  imprisonment,  or 
more.  As  it  was,  he  was  commit- 
ted for  a  fortnight,  and  to  pay  the 
costs,  or  seven  additional  days ;  and 
he  hoped  this  would  be  a  warning 
to  him. 

The  elder  magistrate  looked  at 
John  Smith,  and  saw  his  jaw  set 
firmly  and  his  brow  contract,  and 
his  heart  was  moved  towards  him. 

'  Cannot  you  get  better  wages 
than  that,  John  ?  '  he  said.  *  At 
the  railway  they  would  give  you 
eighteen  or  twenty.' 

'  It's  so  far  to  walk,  sir,  and  my 
legs  bean't  as  lissom  as  they  used 
to  be.' 

'  Bat  take  the  missis  and  live  there.' 

(  Lodgings  is  too  dear,  sir.'  ' 

4  Ah,  exactly.  Still  I  don't  see 
how  the  farmers  could  pay  you  more. 
I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.' 

Smith  was  led  from  the  dock  to 
the  cell.  The  expenses  were  paid 
by  an  unknown  hand ;  but  he  un- 
derwent his  fortnight's  imprison- 
ment. His  wife  and  children,  with 
an  empty  larder,  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  workhouse,  where  also  his 
daughter  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
fined of  an  illegitimate  child.  This 
is  no  fiction,  but  an  uncompro- 
mising picture  of  things  as  they  are. 
Who  is  to  blame  for  them  ? 
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•  Who  is  to  blame  for  clerks  in 
merchants'  offices  marrying  on  30s. 
or  2Z.  a  week,  and  rearing  a  large 
family  in  shabby  gentility,  pinched 
for  food,  for  fuel,  for  clothing  P  Is 
the  merchant  at  fault  for  that? 
The  troth  is  that  the  fault  lies  with 
no  class,  it  is  the  natural  outcome 
of  our  whole  social  system ;  and  how 
can  we  expect  any  social  system, 
however  generally  perfect,  to  be 
free  of  all  defects  ?  And  is  there 
not  a  certain  amount  of  fault  in  the 
parties  themselves  ?  But  upon  this 
it  is  not  to  any  man's  taste  to  dwell : 
it  is  barely  possible  to  admit  there 
was  a  fault,  but  no  farther.  For 
every  man  feels  that  he  has  a  natural 
right  to  marry,  and  that  the  system 
which  would  deprive  him  of  that 
right  is  wrong.  He  has  a  right  to 
have  a  home.  Then,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  a  defect 
somewhere  in  the  system,  what  re- 
medy is  there  ?  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  radical  and  sweeping 
change  can  be  applied.  As  the  evil 
has  not  its  origin  in  any  one  parti- 
cular state  of  things,  but  from  the 
concentration  of  many  causes,  so 
it  must  be  attacked  from  seve- 
ral quarters.  It  -has  been  so  at- 
tacked during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  results  are  beginning  to 
show  themselves,  producing  at  first, 
as  all  great  changes  do,  a  state  of 
transition.  No  better  proof  of  the 
gradual  change  that  has  been  going 
on  can  be  adduced  than  the  scarcity 
of  lads  ready  to  commence  such  a 
career  as  John  Smith's.  The  ad- 
venturous young  men  either  emi- 
grate or  become  navvies  on  the 
railways  and  other  works,  and,  if  at 
all  intelligent,  are  soon  put  in 
charge  of  machinery.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  some  localities,  the 
farmers  cannot  get  boys  to  lead  the 
horses  at  plough.  They  are  either 
not  to  be  found,  or  when  found 
refuse  that  employment  as  not 
worth  their  while.  The  result  is 
that  old  men  of  sixty-five  and  past 
may  be  seen  tottering  along  the  fur- 
rows, leading  the  plough  horses,  as 


they  did  two  generations  ago,  in  their 
first  childhood.  Not  able-bodied 
enough  for  full  work,  they  are  glad 
of  the  job.  Nor  will  the  boys,  as  a 
rule,  undertake  the  menial  duty  of 
bird-keeping ;  so  that,  as  these  em- 
ployments were  usually  given  to 
very  young  children,  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Children's  Act 
are  already  practically  complied 
with.  The  men  now  to  be  found  at 
work  on  the  farms  are  principally 
of  the  middle-aged  class,  or  verging 
onwards  to  that  stage  of  life,  and, 
as  a  rule,  married  and  with  families. 
They  have  been  farm  labourers 
from  boyhood,  and  it  is  now  too 
late  to  change,  nor,  indeed,  could 
they  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
navvy's  life,  while  their  experience 
enables  them  to  get  fair  wages,  with 
the  advantage  of  cheap  cottages  and 
allotments.  To  them  there  is,  in 
fact,  little  temptation  to  move ;  and 
every  year,  as  labour  grows  scarcer, 
their  earnings  increase.  Some  of 
these  get  to  be  bailiffs,  and  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  valuable  stock 
and  even  machinery.  But  they,  of 
course,  die  out  gradually,  and  who 
is  to  supply  their  place  ?  The  pre- 
sent rising  generation  will  not, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  modification 
in  the  mode  of  forming— the  in- 
traduction  of  machinery  and  a 
more  commercial  spirit — result 
in  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
more  intelligent  class  of  men, 
with  higher  wages  and  oppor- 
tunities of  rising  in  life.  It  is 
very  evident  that  an  increase  of 
wages  must  have  come  whether 
there  had  been  any  agitation  on  the 
subject  or  not.  In  many  places  it 
had  come,  and  in  these  places  the 
agitation  has  not  raised  them  a 
shilling.  Nor  do  the  formers  object 
to  higher  wages,  at  least  not  those 
who  are  conforming  themselves  to 
the  modern  system  of  agriculture ; 
only  they  require  good  value  for 
their  money ;  in  other  words,  they 
will  have  able-bodied  and  intelli- 
gent employe's.  All  this  tends  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  labourers. 
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Many  of  them  are  now  firmly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  education 
—in  itself  a  very  great  advance — 
and  most  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.     The  old-fashioned  la- 
bourers were  very  ignorant.    Some 
four  out  of  seven  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  a  large  proportion 
who  could  do  so,  did  it  imperfectly. 
This  applies  to  the  middle-aged  and 
aged  men  now  working  in  agricul- 
ture.   But  they  are  all  eager  that 
their  children  should  learn.     How 
many  times   have  we  heard  them 
proudly  say,  while  confessing  their 
own   inability    to    read  or  write, 
4 But  our   "Jack"   can    read   th' 
paper' !    Compulsion  is  not  wanted 
to  make  them  send  their  children 
to  school.     Without  discussing  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Education 
Act,  it  is  certain  that  it  came  at  a 
most  opportune  moment.  The  clergy 
had  indeed  established  schools  in 
many  places,  but  their  efforts  were 
badly  seconded.    Now,  when  there 
is  an  objection  to  a  School  Board, 
great  efforts  are  made  to  do  without 
it,  and  the  consequence  is  an  effective 
school.  A  very  large  proportion,  too, 
of  the  agricultural  poor  are  Dissent- 
ers, and  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  send  their  children  to  the  clergy- 
man's school ;  but  now  they  see  the 
school  supported  by  Government, 
and  framed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  every  child  in  the  parish, 
they  feel  that  they  have  a  right 
there,  and  that  it  is  not  sectarian. 
The  result  is  a  goodattendance with- 
out any  compulsion.     In   another 
year's  time  it  would  be  almost  safe 
to  predict  that  there  will  not  be  an 
agricultural   labourer's  child  to  be 
found  who  has  not  some  rudiments 
of  education.     This  is  greatly  to  be 
rejoiced  at,  because  as  intelligence 
increases  brutality  diminishes.    The 
educated  labourer  will   not   be  so 
ready  to  beat  his  wife,  because  the 
opinion  of   his    intelligent  fellow- 
workmen  will  be  against  it.   Higher 
wages  may  give  him  for  a  time 
greater    temptation  to  drink;  but 
there  will  be  a  diminution  in  the 


number  of  confirmed  sots.    He  will 
not  sit  soddening  himself  night  after 
night  with  the  quart  cup,  his  aroused 
intelligence  will  be  too  restless  for 
that.     But  we  would  look  for  the 
greatest  improvement  to  take  place 
through  the  agency  of  the  women. 
If  the   agricultural  labourer    was 
ignorant,  the  agricultural  woman 
was  painfully  so.  Marriage  between 
them  seemed  rather  like  the  union 
of  two  over-grown  children  than  of 
rational  human  creatures.      It  is 
needless  to  go  into  details— one  in* 
stance  will  illustrate  this  statement. 
Above  all  things  a  mother  might 
be  supposed  to  be  solicitous  for  the 
honour    of    her    daughter.      But 
not    so,    in    too  many   cases.     If 
the  daughter  disgraced  herself  with 
a  man  in  her  .own  position  of  life, 
she  was  made  to  feel  the  full  wrath 
of  parental  indignation.     But  if  it 
was  with  some  one  who  could  afford 
to  support  the  child,  it  was  another 
thing.      Mothers  have    frequently 
been  heard  to  say,.  '  Ay,  an'  if  she 
did  have  a  baby  'twas  wi'  one  as 
can  pay  for  'n.'     There  was  no  de- 
gradation if  only  it  could  be  paid 
for.      This  horrible   doctrine  was 
instilled  into  the  girls,  and  naturally 
led  to  the  very  worst  consequences. 
Its  outcome  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  appealing  to  the  local  petty 
sessions  to  establish  the  parentage 
of  the  child.      Such   an  enquiry, 
however  carefully  conducted  by  the 
magistrates,   could  not  fail  to  be 
terribly  opposed  to  all  feelings  of 
female  modesty.     Every  detail  of  it 
was,  of  course,  repeated  a  hundred 
times    afterwards,  and  tended  to 
harden  the  girls  in  a  career  of  im- 
morality.  This  still  continues.   But 
gradually  an  improvement  is  taking 
place :  women  are  not  now  employed 
(as  a  rule)  in  the  coarser  out-door 
labour.    They,  do  not  milk,  or  attend 
on  cattle.  The  work  on  arable  land 
is  not  in  any  way  degrading.     Of 
the  girls,  a  considerable  proportion 
go  out  to  service  in  towns,  where 
they  are  in  much  demand.    In  ser- 
vice they  are  to  some  extent  imbued 
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with  the  higher  tone  of  their  em- 
ployers, until  they  would  shrink 
from  such  a  public  exposure  as  has 
been  alluded  to.  They,  in  fact,  get 
social  education.  When  they  marry, 
this  in  its  turn  reacts  upon  the 
men,  and  upon  their  offspring,  who 
are  brought  up  with  better  moral 
ideas.  •  Here  again  the  improved 
school  comes  in,  and  teaches  them 
self-respect.  It  cannot  but  be  that 
the  improvement  of  the  women 
must  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
men. 

One  more  cause  of  a  higher 
tone  among  the  female  sex  is  un- 
doubtedly the  larger  and  more  com- 
modious cottages  now  coming  into 
use.  The  greatest  curse  to  a  la- 
bourer waB  his  ability  to  squat  on  a 
piece  of  waste  land,  and  put  up 
such  a  shanty  as  we  have  described 
above,  consisting  of  lath  and  plaster 
walls  and  two  small  rooms,  often  on 
the  most  unhealthy  spot  that  could 
possibly  be  chosen.  There  he  lived 
like  an  animal,  or  rather  as  no 
animal  but  a  pig  could  live.  Grown- 
up persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
sometimes  more  than  one  family, 
slept  in  the  same  crowded  apart- 
ment, outraging  all  decency.  This 
had  the  most  disastrous  results  with 
the  female  offspring.  Now,  how- 
ever, this  practice  is  almost  entirely 
put  an  end  to.  That  such  cottages 
exist  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied  ;  but  it  is  only  on  sufferance, 
often  as  a  shelter  for  aged  people, 
who  must  otherwise  go  to  the  work- 
house ;  but  no  new  ones  are  built. 
Landlords  and  farmers  prefer  to 
have  cottages  of  their  own  for  their 
men,  usually  close  to  their  occupa- 
tion. These  cottages  are  sufficiently 
large  and  commodious.  It  is  a 
delicate  thing  to  say,  but  it  really 
would  seem  that  the  better  class  of 
agriculturists,  who  are  now  gradu- 
ally superseding  the  old,  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  la- 
bourer. They  are  themselves  well 
educated,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  set  an  example  which 
must  be  felt.    As  stated  above,  it  is 


an  object  with  them  to  have  cottages 
of  their  own  in  their  occupation. 
These  are  visited  by  their  wives  and 
daughters,  who  naturally  take  an 
interest  in  the  labourers'  children. 
It  is  very  certain  that  a  decrease  of 
crime  has  taken  place.  Poaching 
in  particular  has  diminished,  though 
there  was  never  so  much  game  pre- 
served as  at  present,  and  it  was 
never  so  valuable,  and  consequently 
so  tempting. 

In  wages  there  will  probably 
be  very  little  alteration  for  the  pre- 
sent. As  above  stated,  there  were 
places  where  wages  had  risen  before 
the  agitation,  and  in  many  parts,  of 
the  South  of  England  they  have 
not  materially  increased.  This  is  a 
test  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  there  is  a  natural  ratio  between 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  income  of 
the  employers  of  labour;  a  ratio 
which  cannot  be  permanently  dis- 
turbed. As  the  income  of  agricnl- 
turists  from  better  cultivation  in- 
creases, so  will  the  wages  of  their 
labourers  insensibly  rise.  Doubtless 
there  may  come  a  time  when  pay 
that  would  seem  out  of  the  question 
now  may  be  common  enough ;  bat 
that  time  will  not  come  with  a  sud- 
den leap.  Attempts  to  force  it  can 
only  result  in  reactionary  ruin.  On 
the  whole  it  was  wise  of  the  agri- 
culturists not  to  combine  against 
the  labourers'  agitation.  The  momen- 
tary irritation  stirred  up  against 
them  is  fast  fading  away  before  the 
substantial  fact  that  the  farmers  are 
willing  and  ready  to  pay  for  good 
work.  The  forbearance  they  have 
shown  has  done  much  to  restore  con- 
fidence. The  threatened  wholesale 
exportation  of  agricultural  labour  to 
America  has  caused  no  dismay  in 
agricultural  quarters ;  for  formers 
very  pertinently  ask  themselves, 
Where  are  these  thousands  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  to  come  from,  in 
order  to  be  exported  ?  We  cannot 
find  them  at  any  price.  The  higher 
the  wages  we  pay,  the  greater  the 
scarcity  of  labour  seems  to  become. 
That  thousands  of  emigrants  may 
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be  scraped  up  we  do  not  doubt,  but 
we  question  if  one- tenth  of  them  will 
be  bond  fide  agricultural  labourers. 
Such  success  as  did  attend  the 
agitation  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  taught  the  labourers 
to  use  the  improved  means  of  loco- 
motion. Until  a  year  or  so  ago 
bow  few  agricultural  labourers  ever 
travelled  by  rail ;  and,  one  might 
almost  say,  none  by  steamer.  They 
did  not  understand  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  easy  means  of  com- 
munication, nor  conceive  the  ad- 
vantages it  placed  within  their 
reach.  In  one  county  there  might  be 
a  superfluity  of  labour ;  in  another, 
fifty  miles  distant,  a  scarcity ;  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  it  was  possible  to  travel  there, 
and  procure  the  premium  on  labour. 
But  the  agitation  showed  them  that 
this  was  possible,  and  educated  them 
up  to  partially  understand  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  agita- 
tion did  not  cause  a  demand.  On 
the  contrary,  by  transporting  bodies 
of  men  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  where  they  were  wanted, 
it  tended  to  equalise  the  condition 
of  things — to  equalise  wages  every- 
where. The  ignorance  which  even 
now  prevails  amongst  the  rural 
population  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  next  county  is  surprising.  Even 
in  the  largest  agricultural  villages 
(excepting,  of  course,  among  the 
higher  class,  who  are  few  in  number) 
there  is  scarcely  a  daily  paper  to  be 
found.  The  immense  circulation 
of  the  penny  dailies  certainly  does 
not  depend  upon  the  agricultural 
districts.  Now  and  then  the  Tele- 
^rapfcand  Daily  News  may  be  found 


at  the  inns  and  beer-houses,  but 
scarcely  ever  in  a  labourer's  cottage. 
This  of  course  arose  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  their  inability  to  read; 
but  the  rising  generation  can,  and 
they  are  getting  eager  after  news. 
Papers  now  not  unfrequently  insert 
advertisements  of  labour  wanted. 
This  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
likely  to  do  far  more  solid  good  than 
the  most  crowded  and  enthusiastic 
meeting,  or  the  most  perfect  union 
organisation.  On  all  hands  it  is 
clear  that  matters  are  in  a  transition 
state  with  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  they  seem  to  indicate  a  much 
more  promising  future.  His  wages 
are  increasing;  his  children  have 
opportunities  of  education  at  a  no- 
minal charge ;  and  as  they  grow 
older  are  in  great  demand  for  em- 
ployment. His  dwellings  are  larger, 
more  decent,  and  healthy.  The 
female  section  possess  a  higher 
moral  tone,  and  his  daughters  easily 
get  situations.  It  does  not  seem 
that  anything  more  can  be  done 
for  him  from  the  outside.  His  future 
now  depends  on  himself.  If*  he 
chooses,  and  has  sufficient  natural 
calibre,  such  scenes  as  were  depicted 
in  the  early  part  of  this  paper  will 
become  impossible.  They  were  pic- 
tures drawn  from  reality,  but  from 
a  reality  which  is  fast  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past.  When  once  his 
natural  intelligence  is  thoroughly 
aroused — and  education  is  fast 
arousing  it — long  lives  of  one  and 
two  generations  in  extent,  spent  as 
has  been  described,  will  be  utterly 
out  of  the  question,  and  such 
changes  must  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  community. 

Richard  Jeffeeies. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  IN  INDIA. 


ALL  the  world  has  had  its  laugh 
at  the  persistency  of  English 
people  in  carrying  their  ways  and 
customs  into  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  however  uncongenial.  Amid 
French  vineyards  and  a  cuisine  of 
resonant  titles  and  delicate  contri- 
vance, they  demand  their  beef  and 
their  beer,  and  under  a  tropical  sun 
they  cling  tenaciously  to  broad-cloth 
suits  and  chimney-pot  hats.    It  were 
not  to  be  expected  in  their  grand 
Eastern  dependency,  where  every 
Briton  is  thrice  the  man  he  would 
be  elsewhere,  that  any  especially 
time-honoured  custom  would  lose 
its  authority.   Accordingly  in  India 
her  European  masters,  like  the  Mar- 
chioness over  wine  of  orange  peel 
and  water, '  make  believe  very  much ' 
to  keep  Christmas  in  the  old  tradi- 
tional style.     It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  this  fond  endeavour  is 
not  without  difficulties  and  incon- 
gruities.   With  the  thermometer  at 
840  Old  Father  Christmas  cannot 
come  with  icicles  on  his  beard  and 
mantle  powdered  with  snow.     He 
finds  no  blazing  fires  in  bungalows 
without  hearths  or  chimneys.  The 
trees  are  thick  with  foliage,   the 
fields  are  heavy  with  grain.     He 
looks  vainly  for  his  ancient  accom- 
paniments, and  seems  like  to  droop 
and  disappear.  But  the  stout  Briton 
bids  him  take  heart  and  behold  how 
his  festival  can  be  honoured  amongst 
alien  surroundings.     First  there  is 
holiday  throughout  the  land.     All 
public  offices  are  closed  for  ten  days, 
so  that  friends  scattered  far  apart 
in  solitary  up-country  stations  may 
have  an    opportunity  of  meeting 
again.    Holly  there  is  none,  but  the 
red  berries  and  glossy  leaves  of  the 
Izora  bush,  there  an  abundant  way- 
side shrub,  make  a  tolerable  though 
thornless  substitute.  Beef,  good  beef, 
is  rare,  as  in  the  oxless  Grecian 
Isles,  but  a  pieco  is  forthcoming,  and 
though  hard  and  dry  as  if  cut  from 


the  flanks  of  Io  after  a  year's  frenzied 
flight  before  the  gad-fly,  suffices  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  everyone 
conscientiously   struggles   through 
three  mouthfuls.    Neither  will  the 
feast  be  baffled  of  plum-puddingand 
mince-pie.    All  the  way  from  Eng- 
land they  come  in  carefully  closed 
tins,  and  bilious  men  and  women  on 
that  occasion  eat  of  them  valiantly, 
and  defy  their  livers.     And  there 
is  laughter  and  friendly  merriment. 
Past  Christmases  and  distant  friends 
are  recalled ;  and  the  old  GeniuB  of 
the  day  lifts  up  his  head  and  feels 
more    in    his  proper    atmosphere, 
though  no  curtains  be  drawn  and 
no  fire  be  blazing,   though  doors 
and  windows  stand  wide,  and  over- 
head a  thing  strange  to  his  sight 
and  notions,  a  broad  punkah,  sweeps 
backwards  and  forwards  to  arouse 
the  breezes  he  would  elsewhere  shut 
out ;  and  the  only  ice  he  sees  is  pro- 
duced through  chemical  magic  by 
the  agency  of  a  fire  and  furnace. 
But  even  in  India  there  are  spots 
where  Christmas  can  better  assert 
his  dominion.    Under  the  snows  of 
the  gigantic  Himalaya  the  fire-lit 
windows  of    Simla  or  Nynee  Tal 
shine  through  icicle  fringes  on  a 
winter  as  white  as  Lapland.    Turn- 
ing, however,  at  present  from  those 
palaces  of  eternal  snow  to  the  burn- 
ing plains  of  South  India,  the  philo- 
sophy  which    recognises   a    bene- 
ficent prevision  in  the  neighbouring 
growth  of  cork  trees  and  vineyards, 
may  haply  see  a  preparation  for  a 
race  of  northern  conquerors  in  the 
lofty  ranges   scattered  over    those 
plains  on  whose  bracing  heights  the 
strangers  might  recruit  in  the  tem- 
perature of  their  own  clime.    Bom- 
bay has  its  Mahabuleshwar  Hills, 
Madras    its    Neilgherries,    Pulney 
Hills,    and    Bangalore.     It    is   to 
these    mountain     retreats,    when 
within  reach,  that  Christmas  holi- 
day makers  commonly  resort,  and 
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all  down  the  far-stretching  line  of 
the  Western  Ghauts  there  are  ele- 
vations, locally  known,. where  the 
officials  of  the  district  can  occasion- 
ally seek  refreshment.     At  varying 
distances  from  the  sea  that  moun- 
tain line  rnns    down  the  western 
coast,  and  at  a  point  nearly  mid- 
way between    Bombay  and    Cape 
Comorin  recedes  more  inland,  and 
rises  abruptly   into  a  lofty  crest, 
overlooking  a  vast  expanse  of  level 
country,  traversed  by  two  broad 
rivers,  which,  turning  towards  one 
another  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
join  in  one  mouth,  whereon  stands 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.    Hot, 
steamy,  and  oppressive,  is  that  ooast 
region.    From  June  to  September 
it  is  deluged  with    the    heaviest 
torrents  of  the  south-west  monsoon: 
one   hundred    and    fifty   inches- 
twelve  feet  of  water  descending  on 
the   soO — is    no    unusual    annual 
amount ;  seldom,  indeed,  much  less. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the 
clouds  have  drawn  off,  the  thick 
watery  atmosphere  has  cleared,  and 
the  European  dwellers  on  the  coast 
turn  longing  eyes  towards  the  tower- 
ing range  of  steel-blue  mountains, 
that,  previously  invisible,  now  stands 
up  sharp  and  distinct  on  the  horizon. 
As  Christmas  approaches  a  party 
is  formed,  and  at  the  holiday  all 
start,  some  on  horseback,  some  in 
palanquins,   to  traverse  the  forty 
and  odd  miles  that  lie  between  the 
sea  and  the  foot  of  the  hills.      The 
palanquin  journey  is  easiest,  though 
not  the  most  agreeable ;    the   dry 
road  is  deep  in  dust,  which  the  feet 
of  the  bearers  shuffle  up  in  a  con- 
tinual cloud  that  fills  the  nose  and 
eyes  of  the  occupant ;  who  is  more- 
over incessantly    dazzled    by    the 
torches  borne  by  runners  in  front. 
Starting  at  sunset,  the  traveller  is 
carried    all    night    long    through 
sleeping  villages  whose  silent  streets 
are  lit  np  transiently  by  the  passing 
torch-light  gleaming  on  the  low- 
browed verandahs  under  which  lie 
slumbering  figures  shrouded,   like 


mummies,  from  head  to  foot  in  white 
eloths — past  way-side    temples    in 
whose  cavernous  depths  a  glimpse 
is  caught  of  a  light  burning  faintly 
before    the    god — under  the  inky 
darkness  of  avenues  of  banian  trees, 
whose  huge  arms  meet  and  cross 
above    the    road,    the    grotesque 
twisted  trunks  gleaming  out  and 
disappearing  in  quick  succession  as 
the  torch  goes  by.     For  the  last  ten 
miles  the  road  passes  through  dense 
jungle,    sometimes    amongst  whis- 
pering bamboos,  sometimes  across 
openings  on  which  dead  trees  and 
withered  stumps  assume    for    the 
moment  wild  spectral  shapes;  but 
presently  a  faint  glow  appears  in 
the  east,  the  jungle-cocks  begin  to 
crow,  and  with  the  first  dawn  the 
traveller  arrives  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain.     In  an  open  space 
surrounded  by  trees  a  large  shed 
has  been  erected,   camp-fires    are 
burning  round,  and  about  them  are 
gathered  a  numerous  following  of 
native  servants,   coolies,   and  shi- 
karries.     People  array  themselves 
for  the  ascent;   coffee  is  quickly 
made,  horses  and  ponies  are  brought 
from  their  pickets;    baggage,  in- 
finitely subdivided,  is  lifted  upon 
an  infinite  number  of  heads,  and 
with  the  dawn  still  widening  a  long, 
motley,  straggling  train  begins  the 
ascent. 

For  the  first  four  miles  the  road, 
zigzag  over  zigzag,  climbs  up  a 
huge  forest-clad  spur,  emerging  at 
last  into  a  long  lateral  valley  that 
stretches  upward  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountain-land,  bounded  on  the 
farther  side  by  precipitous  ramparts 
and  towering  spires  of  bare  granite. 
Still  upward  slants  the  track,  now 
through  belts  of  woodland,  now  cross- 
ing grassy  opens.  By  this  time  the 
sun  has  risen  high  :  nowhere  is  his 
heat  so  overpowering  as  in  the 
lower  valleys  of  Indian  hills ; 
the  breathless,  burning  atmosphere 
seems  to  oppress  and  weigh  upon 
one  like  a  thick  cloak.  Still  the 
track     mounts     wearily     onward, 
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rounding    slope    after    slope    that 
descends   precipitously  down    the 
side  of  the  valley.      Presently  a 
narrow  belt  of  trees  is  entered,  a 
halt  called,  and  the  c  First  Water ' 
hailed ;   a  slender  runnel  of  cool, 
clear  water,  the  first  encountered 
on  the  ascent,  comes  trickling  down 
through  the  trees  over  rocks  and 
stones,  drawn  from  the  heart  of  the 
rough  hill  above.      Limpid    First 
Water — splendidior  vitro — unreach- 
able by  fiercest  sun ;    how    often 
have  the  gush  and  babble  of  thy 
waters  seemed  worthy  of  offerings 
of  flowers  and    wine !      Half   an 
hour's  rest,  and  then  onward :  the 
valley  narrows  upward  to  a  grassy 
col;     surmounting    this,     another 
higher  valley  opens  to  the  view, 
closed  at  the  end  by  mighty  moun- 
tain   sides    rising    abruptly,    and 
crowned  with  deep,   dark   forest. 
The  path  that  must  be  trodden  can 
be  discerned  far  on  before  climbing 
up  a  formidably  steep  flank ;  high  up 
on  that  lofty  summit,  beside  those 
cloud-swept  woods,  lies  the  bourne 
of  the  journey.     The  long  valley  is 
threaded,  the  toilsome  ladder-like 
ascent  beyond  slowly  won.     Every 
step  now  rises  into  a  cooler  air ;  at 
length  the  deep  woodland  shades 
are  gained,  and  the  climate  of  an 
English  spring.      The  trees  stand 
thick,  their  close  round  tops  cover- 
ing the  slopes  and  hollows  with  a 
canopy  of  many- tinted  green,  dashed 
here  and  there  with  red.     A  wide 
path  cut  through  them  leads  to  a 
spacious  rustic  bungalow  or  cottage, 
roughly  but  solidly  built,  with  a 
high  pitched  roof,  gabled  in  front, 
and  thatched  with  the  strong  jun- 
gle grass  kept  down  by  long  bam- 
boos laid  across.     Highest  of  all 
dwellings  near  and  far  stands  that 
solitary  Cottage,  nearly  6,000  feet 
above  the   sea-level;    on    all    the 
mountain  range  there  is  no  other 
habitation.     It  was  built  by  sub- 
scription, and  all  the  material,  save 
timber,   carried  piecemeal  to    the 
spot    up    the    steep    twelve-mile 


ascent.  It  stands  at  the  edge  of 
an  immense  forest  that,  far  as  eye 
can  follow,  clothes  the  receding 
summits  of  the  Ghauts ;  beneath, 
the  mountain  sides,  seamed  with 
ravines,  run  downward  to  lower, 
though  still  lofty,  valleys;  and 
before  it  lies  an  enclosed  garden, 
blooming  with  roses,  red,  crimsoD, 
and  yellow ;  fuchsias,  blue  hydran- 
geas, and  the  ivory  trumpets  of  the 
datura — flowers  that  would  perish 
in  an  hour  on  the  plain  below. 

By  mid-day  the  party  has  ar- 
rived   in    detachments,    and  soon 
after  the  coolies  come  up  with  the 
baggage,  and  after  receiving  their 
hire,  without  rest  or  pause  hasten 
down  again   out   of  the   to  them 
hateful  coolness.      Let   us   survey 
awhile    this    mountain-eyrie — this 
hanging  garden  of  nature  lifted  so 
high  amid  the  clouds.      For  some 
hundreds  of  miles  the  Ghauts  have 
run  down  the  coast  in  a  long  line 
of '  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrailed,* 
but  are   here  arrested,    and  wide 
valleys  and  expanses  of  level  country 
intervene  between  the  rugged  slopes 
of  the  Mysore  frontier  and  the  wild 
highlands  of  Coorg,  whence  they 
resume  their  march  southwards  to 
the  Cape.     But  at  the  point  where 
it  is  stayed,  the   line,   instead  of 
sloping  gradually  down  to  the  plain, 
ends  in  a  towering   ridge,    rising 
haughtily,  like  a  dragon's  crest,  for 
a  thousand  feet   above    all   other 
summits  in  sight.     This  final  ridge, 
barely  a  mile  in  length  and   two 
score  yards  wide  at  top,  falls  on  its 
seaward  side  to  the  plain  below  for 
6,000   feet  in   a  grand   sweeping 
precipitous  descent,  ribbed  at  in- 
tervals by  rocky  buttresses,  spined 
and  jagged  like  the  backs  of  sea- 
monsters.     Its  interior  face  slopes 
down  to  meet  the    hilly    Mysore 
plateau,   and   for   a  thousand  feet 
downward  is  mantled  with  primaeval 
forest,  at  the  border  of  which  stands 
the  solitary   Cottage.      The  wavy 
outline  of  the  crest  swells  highest 
in  the  centre  and  at  each  end ;  the 
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eastern  rising  into  a  blunt  horn, 
from  the  tip  of  which  a  stupendous 
precipice  sinks  sheer  and  straight 
for  800  feet  to  the  roots  of  the  ridge. 
In  this  sublime  feature  the  stately 
succession  of  mountains  fitly  ter- 
minates. There  may  be  other 
declivities  of  equal  or  greater  depth, 
bat  hardly  elsewhere  so  towering, 
so  stern  and  lonely  a  precipice, 
lifted  up  so  high  in  middle  air.  Its 
sharply  defined  profile  is  conspi- 
cuous over  all  the  broad  regions 
below,  and  a  landmark  to  mariners 
far  out  at  sea.  The  dwellers  on  the 
plains  fancy  they  discern  in  its 
outline  the  profile  of  a  horse's  face 
reined  up  to  the  chest,  and  call  it 
4  Kudray  Mookh,'  or  Horse's  Face, 
by  which  name,  generally  shortened 
into  Mookh,  the  whole  ridge  is  fami- 
liarly known.  From  the  summit 
the  eye  ranges  over  a  far- stretching 
country  chequered  with  bright  green 
rice  tracts  and  villages  whence  lines 
of  smoke  slant  for  wondrous  dis- 
tances before  the  wind,  closed  up  at 
the  far  east  by  wild  irregular  moun- 
tains, and  veined  by  shining  curves 
and  reaches  of  rivers  that  wander 
on  to  the  Western  Sea.  The  walk 
along  the  narrow  round-backed 
ridge  can  have  few  rivals.  East  and 
south  extends  the  vast  prospect 
just  described.  Westward  the 
Ghauts  run  back  like  a  giant  ram- 
part, with  precipitous  sea- ward 
&ce,  top  turreted  with  peaks  and 
domes,  some  dark  from  head  to  foot 
with  forest,  some  green  and  open, 
and  inward  flanks  stretching  down- 
ward to  the  Mysore  table-land, 
which  extends  north  in  a  confused 
crowd  of  countless  rounded  slopes 
and  summits — a  wrinkled  wilder- 
ness of  hills,  intricately  huddled, 
like  the  seamed  bubbly  surface  of  a 
foam-bank  on  a  flood. 

Over  all  this  varied  scene  the 
Mookh  Ridge  rises  pre-eminent, 
and  the  solitary  beholder  feels  '  the 
power  of  hills '  grow  over  him  as  he 
gazes  round.  No  tree  could  stand 
there,  for  nothing  is  interposed  be- 


tween it  and  the  sea,  whence  the 
vast  south-west  monsoon  at  the 
appointed  season  sweeps  with  its 
legion  of  hurricanes,  and  age  after 
age  hurls  them  on  the  haughty 
bulwark  which  first  breaks  its  rush. 
Strange  must  be  the  contrast  be- 
tween those  months  of  endless 
storm  and  cloud  and  the  present 
days  of  peaceful  sunshine.  But 
now  back  to  the  Mookh  Cottage. 
It  is  Christmas  morning:  all  is 
bustle  and  merriment.  What  an 
elixir  is  the  mountain  air !  how 
have  low-country  languor  and  de- 
pression vanished  !  There  is  no 
hplly  or  mistletoe ;  but  there  is  what 
England  could  not  supply,  out  of 
doors  at  least,  at  this  season — a 
profusion  of  crimson  and  yellow 
roses,  such  as  the  Mookh  garden 
alone  produces ;  with  these  and 
other  flowers  and  green  branches 
wreaths  are  woven,  and  the  rough 
walls  of  the  Cottage  are  soon  gay 
and  odorous.  And  then  to  breakfast 
— a  breakfast  befitting  the  Olympus 
whereon  we  sit.  What  curries  and 
fricassees ;  what  a  ham  and  tongue, 
drawn  forth  from  tin  coffins  ;  what 
pates  and  delicate  confections,  in 
small,  exquisite  vases  and  pots !  and 
what  appetites  to  confront  all  these ! 
appetites  that  three  days  before 
would  have  quailed  at  an  egg. 
After  this,  the  day  being  gloriously 
fine,  Englishmen  of  course  must  go 
and  kill  something.  Nor  now  alto- 
gether wantonly;  for  a  fat  deer 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the 
troop  of  servants  and  shikarries  who 
have  accompanied  the  party :  so 
they  disperse  into  the  deep  wooded 
valleys,  dotted  with  open  glades, 
from  the  borders  of  which  the  tall 
deer  steal  warily  out  to  graze,  and 
the  gleaming  form  of  a  tiger  some- 
times glides  swiftly  by. 

From  the  Cottage  two  or  three 
paths  lead  upwards  through  the 
forest  to  the  Mookh  Crest-— faint 
tracks,  scarcely  visible  on  the  hard 
soil  underfoot,  but  traceable  in  ad- 
vance winding  through  the  trees. 
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They  might  easily  be  lost  in  that 
sylvan  solitude:  there  is  no  grass 
or  undergrowth,  but  the  innumer- 
able trunks    rise    from    the    bare 
ground  in  solemn  multitudes,  sus- 
taining    a    continuous    leafy    ca- 
nopy,   through    which    flecks    of 
sunshine  chequer  the  ground  with 
carmine    reflections.     Passing    on, 
long  brown  vistas  open  and  close 
in     shifting     succession.      All    is 
hushed,   save  when  a  wood-pigeon 
suddenly    flies    from    the   boughs 
above,    or    a    rustle  tells    of     a 
startled  deer.    It  seems  aloof  from 
the  common  world,  like  a  'wild  wood 
of  Broceliande,'  in  which  it  were 
nothing  strange  to  meet  a  troop  of 
Faery  ladies  or  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Merlin  with  vast  and  shaggy  beard 
musing  on  a  fallen  trunk.     Issuing 
at  length  from  the  shade  where  the 
close  verge  of  the  forest  runs  under 
the  shelter  of  the  inward  side  of  the 
crest,  it  is  possible  to  descend  by  a 
steep  and  difficult  track  over  rocky 
faces   and    ledges,  through    thick 
grass    and  bushes,  to   the    Stone 
Chair,  a  point  on  a  ridge  beneath, 
whence  at  two-thirds  of  its  depth 
and  a  hundred  yards   in  its  front 
the  whole  gigantic  Mookh  Precipice 
may  be  contemplated  from  top  to 
bottom.    It  is  an  overwhelming  ob- 
ject — the  gaunt,  awful  cliff — soaring 
five   hundred  feet   above,    sinking 
three   hundred  feet  below.     Grey 
hawks  wheel  out  from  its  crevices. 
A  black  eagle  circles  round  on  wide, 
steady  wings.    Flights  of  swifts  and 
swallows  dart  by  with  a  rush  and 
whistle  as  of  bullets.     Every  even- 
ing they  come  in  myriads,  probably 
from  hundreds  of  miles  around,  to 
roost  in  the  rifts  and  crannies  of 
that    securest     of     watch-towers. 
Evening  approaches;  it  is  time  to 
seek  the  Cottage.    The  sportsmen 
return,   bringing  a  deer    skilfully 
*  broken,'   the  flesh    and   quarters 
placed  in  a  bag  made  of  the  hide, 
slung  to  a  pole  and  carried  on  two 
men's  shoulders.    There  is  great  re- 
joicing amongst  the  natives,  for  the 


venison  is  not  much  esteemed  by 
Europeans,  and,  except  a  few  steaks, 
the  tongue,  and  feet  and  shins, 
which  make  incomparable  jelly,  the 
whole  is  given  to  them,  so  that  they 
as  well  as  their  masters  may  make 
good  cheer.  Of  the  Christmas  din- 
ner, it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
worthy  of  a  festival  held  so  high 
above  every-day  earth  and  life ;  but 
many  in  lower  regions  and  many  in 
far-away  lands  were  well  remem- 
bered, and  as  the  mountain  wind 
rose  without,  and  a  thick  white 
cloud  rolled  in  ghostly  volumes  up 
to  the  uncurtained  windows,  logs 
were  heaped  on  the  wide  fire-place, 
and  India  seemed  infinitely  remote. 
Anglo-Indians  rise  early.  Only 
at  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
can  they  enjoy  pleasurable  exercise, 
and  none  recognise  so  fully  as  they 
the  force  of  Faust's  precept : 

Would'st  thou  know  how  to  disabuse 
The  heart  that's  dead,  the  eye  that's  dim  ? 

Then  rise  when  first  the  sun  renews 
His  coarse  above  the  ocean's  brim, 

And  bathe  thy  breast  in  rnddy  dews, 
That  drip  from  off  his  mighty  rim. 

But  on  the  mountains  the  neces- 
sity is  not  so  strong,  and  in  the 
morning  before  sunrise  only  one  of 
the  party  issued  forth  on  the  plat- 
form before  the  Cottage.  The  air 
was  keen,  and  Titania's  complaint 

that 

hoary-headed  frosts 
Pall  on  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose, 

was  verified  all  round,  the  rose- 
bushes being  powdered  and  laced 
with  rime,  which  on  Indian  hills 
seems  to  touch,  but  not  injure,  the 
flowers.  Far  beneath  in  the  fore- 
ground the  lowermost  valleys  were 
filled  with  white,  fleecy,  level  cloud, 
like  lakes  of  snow,  in  which  the 
winding  valley-sides  ran  in  and  oat 
like  bays  and  promontories.  Be- 
yond lay  the  rugged  hill-country, 
crossed  by  long  ridges,  undistin- 
guishable  during  the  day,  but  now 
thrown  out  in  dark  relief  by  the 
pale  morning  light,  six  being 
traceable    one    beyond    the  other. 
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And  now  unexpectedly  it  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  watcher  of  the  dawn 
to  behold  one  of  those  c  gawds ' 
which  Charles  Lamb  ungrudgingly 
grants  a  gentleman  may  sometimes 
see  only  for  getting  np.  The 
heavens  were  clear  all  round,  save 
that  a  single  cloud  hung  over  the 
mountains  between  the  Mookhand 
the  eastern  gate — some  five  or  six 
acres,  as  it  seemed,  of  well-defined 
dark  vapour,  projecting  two  arms 
westward.  Presently  all  its  surface 
began  to  kindle  with  a  red  glow, 
rapidly  deepening ;  then  a  brilliant 
golden  fringe  ran  round  it,  and  soon 
the  whole  cloud  was  lit  np  with  in- 
tense red,  scarlet,  and  golden  splen- 
dours, flecked  with  sable  curls,  and 
hung  in  mid-air  like  acelestial  island 
of  glorious  je  welly  radiance.  A  clear 
sea-green  distance  extended  between 
it  and  the  east ;  overhead  the  sky 
was  faint  blue ;  beneath,  the  lower 
hills  and  mountain  skirts  still  lay  in 
shadow.  But  the  magnificent  pa- 
geant could  not  last.  The  sun  was 
hastening  up :  his  rim  appeared  be- 
hind the  far-distant  peaks,  throwing 
them  up  in  black  relief,  and  the 
splendid  vision  began  to  fade,  and 
by  the  time  he  had  risen  clear  the 
whole  cloud  had  turned  dull  and 
pale,  and  presently  began  to  dislimn 
and  pass  away  in  threads  of  grey 
vapour.  Seldom  in  a  lifetime  may 
such  a  vision  be  seen.  Morning  and 
evening  skies  widely  aflame  with 
fiery  fleeces  and  golden  illumina- 
tion are  not  so  rare,  but  seldom 
such  a  spectacle  of  concentrated 
resplendency.  How  prodigal  is 
Nature  of  her  pomps  and  grandeurs, 
and  how  regardless  of  sympathy 
with  them!  Probably  no  other  eyes 
marked  the  wondrous  glory  just  de- 
parted. And  age  after  age  all  round 
the  globe  sublime  and  beautiful 
displays  go  on  unheeded.  Gorgeous 
sunsets  over  desert  seas,  lovely 
scenery  in  savage  lands,  auroras  of 
unearthly  radiance  round  the  un- 
trodden Pole ;  and  in  the  incalculable 
epochs  of  geology, 


Or  ever  the  wild  Tine  opined  itself 
Into  calendar  months  and  days, 

when  earth,  sea,  and  elements 
were  more  mingled,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere otherwise  compounded,  what 
unimaginable  visions,  seen  only  by 
eyes  of  saurian  or  pterodactyle ! 
Nature  ever  emphatically  intimates 
how  unnecessary  to  her  is  Man ! 

When  the  aerial  pomp  had 
vanished,  the  watcher  turned  his 
steps  to  a  deep  narrow  ravine  be- 
low the  Cottage  garden.  Though  it 
runs  a  clear  stream  drawn  from  the 
heart  of  the  Mookh  Forest  above — 
the  farthermost  spring  of  the 
Toongabuddhra  River,  that,  rising 
in  sight  of  the  Western  Sea,  tra- 
verses the  Peninsula  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  The  ravine  falls  steeply 
down  the  mountain  flanks,  its  pre- 
cipitous sides  clothed  with  thickest 
forest,  and  from  its  depths  the 
sound  of  a  waterfall  comes  up  to 
the  Cottage.  None  had  hitherto 
explored  it;  but  after  a  difficult 
scramble  down  slippery  rocks  and 
dripping  ledges,  through  dense 
brakes  of  thorny  bamboo  and 
bushes  laced  together  with  long 
trailing  cords  of  the  rattan  beset 
with  sharp  hooked  thorns,  the  bot- 
tom was  reached,  whence  the  noise 
of  waters  ascended.  It  was  but  a 
rocky  wall  some  forty  feet  high 
thrown  across  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
which  gushed  at  a  dozen  points 
over  its  brow, '  and  came  gliding 
down  its  almost  perpendicular  front 
in  veils  of  water,  broken  in  their 
descent  by  cornices  and  ragged 
ledges  that  scattered  showers  of 
bright  water-drops  into  a  little  pool 
at  the  foot.  During  the  first  hours 
of  the  morning  the  sun's  rays 
darted  into  the  deep  ravine  and 
lighted  up  a  broken  sun-bow  in  the 
spray-mist — an  irregular  coloured 
cloudlet,  now  expanding,  now  con- 
tracting, as  the  wind  ceased  or  blew 
aside  the  spray.  It  was  a  spot  of 
deep  seolusion ;  a  troop  of  large 
silvery-grey  monkeys,  with  faces 
encircled  with  white  hair,  gravely 
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watched  the  first  intruder  on  their 
haunts  from  the  arms  of  a  huge 
tree,  and  then  silently  glided  away 
through  the  branches.  The  in- 
truder, according  to  Mookh  custom, 
asserted  a  discoverer's  privilege  of 
giving  a  name  to  a  new  feature ; 
and  on  a  tiny  islet  that  gave  root  to 
two  or  three  trees  close  to  the 
fall  and  the  sun-tinged  mist,  he 
engraved  the  name  '  Alice's  Water- 
fall,' after  one  who  had  often 
listened  to  its  sound  from  the  Cot- 
tage above.  That  morning  full  of 
life  and  grace,  a  few  weeks  later 
she  was  sleeping  in  an  English 
cemetery.  Few  will  care  to  attempt 
that  rough  descent,  and  mortal  eyes 
seldom  rest  on  the  inscription ;  but 
still  to  loving  fancy  the  lisping 
lapse  of  the  water  shall  continue 
to  syllable  the  name,  and  each 
morning  sun  brighten  the  spray- 
cloud  over  the  graven  letters. 

The  days  pass,  and  on  New 
Year's  Eve  it  was  determined  to 
kindle  a  mighty  bonfire  upon  the 
Mookh-head.  All  that  day  manv 
men  laboured  to  bring  fuel  to  the 
lonely  height  from  the  forest 
beneath :  there  was  abundance  in 
the  ancient  wood  ;  dried  limbs  and 
fragments  of  fallen  trees,  decayed 
trunks,  skeletons  of  forest  giants. 
A  huge  stake  was  planted  on  the 
top  of  the  peak  above  the  mighty 
precipice,  and  an  enormous  pile 
carefully  built  round  it  more  than 
twenty  feet  high,  the  interstices 
crammed  with  the  dry  moss  that 
hung  in  streamers  from  boughs 
throughout  the  wood.  At  evening 
all  were  gathered  on  the  spot. 

The  sun's  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  ; 

and  when  the  last  gleam  of  daylight 
had  faded,  and  all  beneath  and 
around  was  swallowed  up  in  inky 
shadow,  the  pile  was  kindled.     It 


caught  rapidly  and  blazed  up :  there 
was  just  wind  enough  to  fan  it 
well ;  and  soon  a  vast  roaring  sheet 
of  wavering  flame  streamed  high 
into  the  night  air,  with  fiery  whirls 
continually  breaking  from  it  and 
vanishing  away.  The  immense 
blaze  shone  fitfully  over  the  jagged 
mountain  ridge  and  rugged  slopes 
that  seemed  plunging  downward 
into  a  gulf  of  immeasurable  gloom, 
and  threw  strange  lights  over  the 
close-set  multitudes  of  tree-tops  and 
dark  border  of  the  forest,  where 
uncouth  shapes  seemed  lurking. 
But  no  sound  came  from  wood  or 
mountain  ;  their  denizens,  however 
startled,  uttered  no  cry ;  though  in 
many  a  village  over  scores  of  miles 
beneath  the  people  may  have 
looked  up  in  wonder,  and  thought 
perchance  the  gods  had  descended 
and  were  holding  festival  on  the 
towering  height,  so  familiar,  hut 
dreaded  in  their  eyes.  The  flames 
began  to  sink ;  the  burning  pile, 
still  retaining  its  shape,  glowed 
fiercely,  and  was  a  wild  and  striking 
sight,  but  presently  began  to 
crumble,  and  soon  sank  into  a  heap 
of  embers  ;  and  the  spectators,  with 
lanterns  and  lighted  splinters, 
picked  their  way  down  to  the  Cot- 
tage along  the  rough  woodland 
path.  Next  day  the  party  dis- 
persed, and  the  Christmas  holiday 
ended. 

Pleasant  old  Mookh  !  Two  Christ 
ma3  Days  have  passed  since  the 
writer,  leaving  for  the  last  time 
and  treading  the  downward  path, 
paused  at  the  last  point  whence  the 
Cottage  and  garden,  the  forest- 
mantled  ridge,  the  grim  brow  of 
the  Mookh-head,  and  all  the  familiar 
features  could  be  seen,  looked  long 
and  regretfully,  and  then  went  on, 
knowing  that  eyes  of  his  would 
rest  upon  them  again  never  more. 

M.  J.  W. 
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PETRONIUS  ARBITER. 


rERE  are  few  parts  of  ancient 
literature  more  neglected  than 
the  Latin  and  Greek  romances,  and 
few,  we  think,  more  undeservedly. 
To  the  present  generation,  indeed, 
these  writings  appeal  in  a  special 
way,  as  the  earliest  existing  speci- 
mens of  the  only  class  of  fiction  now 
really  popular.  In  themselves,  too, 
they  abound  in  exquisite  passages, 
full  of  grace  and  poetry,  sometimes 
of  passion  ;  and  in  pictures  of  life 
and  manners  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. But  besides  this,  and  what 
is  still  more  important,  they  possess 
a  unique  interest  owing  to  the 
position  which  they  occupy  mid- 
way between  the  ancient  world 
and  the  modern,  forming  between 
the  two  a  connecting  link,  and 
patting  before  our  eyes  in  actual 
process  the  classical  spirit  decom- 
posing, and  the  romantic  rising  out 
of  it.  In  them  we  find  now  senti- 
ments infusing  themselves  into  the 
treatment  of  love  and  of  external 
nature.  We  come  to  a  wilder  and 
more  weird  kind  of  adventure — to 
brigands  who  live  in  mountain 
caverns  shagged  with  underwood 
and  guarded  by  lonely  towers;  to 
more  grotesque  and  fearful  super- 
natural agencies — horrible  ghosts, 
night-hags,  and  were- wolves;  and 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sweet 
and  luxurious  descriptions  of  gar- 
dens, of  fields  and  flowers,  of  sea- 
storms  and  washing  waves,  and  of 
tides  setting  in  shorewards  under 
the  rising  moon.  Connected  with 
matters  such  as  these  we  may  find 
a  foretaste  of  modern  sentiment 
in  all  the  classical  romances.  But 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  these, 
in  every  way,  is  The  Satyricon 
of  Petronius  Arbiter.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  far  more  grasping  genius 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  seems 
to  anticipate,  in  a  far  deeper  and 
more  important  way,  the  spirit  of 
modern  art.  Indeed  in  two  points 
it  is  entirely     singular    amongst 


ancient  literature.  It  is  the  book, 
in  the  first  place,  which  in  its  many- 
sided  and  realistic  treatment  of 
complex  character  comes  nearer  to 
what  we  moderns  understand  by 
the  word  dramatic.  And  secondly 
it  is  the  one  specimen  of  ancient 
literary  art  in  which  the  two  sides 
of  life — the  grave  and  the  humor- 
ous— are  with  any  serious  intention 
put  together  before  us,  in  which 
the  ways  and  the  hopes  of  men  are 
shown  to  us  as  at  once  a  comedy 
and  a  tragedy. 

Everyone  knows  the  name  of  this 
famous  novel ;  everyone  has  heard 
something  of  Trimalchio's  feast ; 
but  of  the  book  itself,  which  gave 
Ben  Jonson  the  plot  of  his  best 
comedy,  which  Jeremy  Taylor  loved 
and  studied,  and  with  quotations 
from  which  he  pointed  his  most 
solemn  morals,  now,  even  amongst 
scholars,  the  ignorance  is  very 
general.  This  may  be  due  partly 
to  the  unfortunate  reputation  for 
licentiousness  under  which  the  work 
suffers.  Imputations  of  this  kind 
are  often  made  in  the  most  wanton 
and  ignorant  way ;  and  from  such 
treatment  Petronius  has  been  a 
special  sufferer.  Charges  brought 
against  him,  in  the  first  place,  by 
readers  who  had  never  understood 
him,  and  parroted  afterwards  by 
others  who  had  never  read  him, 
have  reduced  .him  at  length  to  a 
bye-word  for  immorality  and  ob- 
scenity. This  popular  reputation 
of  his  is  an  utterly  misleading  one. 
How  much  it  is  worth,  even  when 
confirmed  by  scholars  and  men  of 
high  repute,  will  be  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  fact,  that  in 
the  episode  of  Trimalchio's  feast — 
the  most  famous,  and  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  infamous,  part 
of  The  Satyricon — which  one  of  the 
most  popular  clerical  writers  of  the 
day  cited  not  long  since. as  a  type 
of  the  most  abominable  and  inde- 
scribable orgies  of  Imperial  Rome, 
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there  is  scarcely  even  a  phrase,  and 
not  a  single  incident,  that  could 
corrupt  the  most  innocent,  or  which 
Dr.  Bowdler  in  his  severest  mood 
would  have  thought  it  needful  to 
expunge.  And  with  this  banquet, 
be  it  remembered,  a  third  of  the 
whole  book  is  occupied.  For  the 
rest,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that 
though,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  the  most  esteemed  of  classical 
writers,  Petronius  uses  language 
and  treats  of  subjects  that  would 
be  utterly  unendurable  in  modern 
literature,  there  is  not  as  much 
grossness  in  his  entire  work  as  may 
be  found  in  half  a  comedy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, a  single  satire  of  Juvenal, 
or  a  dozen  of  Martial's  epigrams; 
whilst  as  to  his  morality — a  matter 
of  far  more  import  than  what  is 
commonly  called  decency — there 
are  traces,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
point  out,  of  a  high  ethical  feeling, 
quite  unusual  in  the  imaginative 
literature  of  Borne. 

The  Satyrkonia  a  prose  romance, 
sometimes  breaking  into  short  flights 
of  verse,  consisting  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  young  man,  Encolpius, 
himself  the  hero  and  narrator.  It 
has  come  down  to  us  in  fragments 
only ;  and  owing  to  this,  there  is 
little  art  or  coherency  now  traceable 
in  the  story.  It  is  without  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end.  The  events, 
-such  as  they  are,  may  be  briefly 
told.  The  time,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  is  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
the  scene  is  in  Southern  Italy,  where 
Encolpius  is  travelling  about  from 
place  to  place  with  his  favourite 
Giton,  and  with  his  friend  Ascyltos. 
The  two  young  men  are  both  of 
them,  in  spite  of  their  birth  and 
breeding,  profligate,  rascally,  and 
criminal.  Ascyltos  is  passionate, 
violent,  and  impulsive;  Encolpius 
cowardly,  mean,  and  petulant.  Yet 
both  are  accomplished  scholars,  and 
highly  cultivated.  Encolpius  espe- 
cially is  possessed  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, keen,  and  fastidious  taste  in 
all  matters  of  art  and  literature; 
and  the  book,  as  it  now  stands, 


opens  with  a  brilliant  harangue  of 
his  on  the  decline  of  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  which  he  is  delivering  in  a 
portico  in  Naples  to  a  crowded 
audience.  The  theme,  when  he 
drops  it,  is  taken  up  by  Agamem- 
non, a  critic  of  no  small  repute, 
as  well  as  a  noted  talker  and  diner- 
out,  upon  which  Encolpius  de- 
parts soon  to  seek  Ascyltos,  who 
had  left  him  whilst  engaged  in 
speaking.  When  the  two  friends 
meet  that  evening  at  their  inn,  they 
have  a  violent  quarrel  about  Giton, 
in  which  they  come  to  blows,*  but 
are  at  last  reconciled.  Their  next 
adventure  is  a  visit  in  the  country 
which  they  all  three  pay  to  a  Roman 
knight,  Lycurgus,  and  his  wife  Doris, 
where  they  meet  also  with  the  rich 
shipowner  Lycas  and  Tryphaena,  his 
beautiful  mistress.  The  whole  party 
here  begin  intriguing,  much  like 
the  characters  in  a  Restoration 
comedy,  only  with  a  somewhat 
more  violent  issue.  The  three  com- 
panions succeed  in  giving  deadly 
offence  to  everyone,  and  are  obliged 
to  get  away  by  stealth,  and  escape 
to  Naples  for  their  lives.  As  soon 
as  they  arrive  there,  they  are  all 
but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
law,  on  account  of  several  acts  of 
thieving,  which,  being  short  of 
money,  they  had  committed  on  their 
journey,  but  they  just  escape ;  and 
we  next  find  them  accidentally  in- 
truding into  a  temple,  where  a  com- 
pany of  women  were  celebrating  the 
Priapeian  Mysteries.  This  brings 
about  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief 
priestess  Quartilla,  who  readily  for- 
gives the  handsome  youths  their 
sacrilege,  and  brings  them  to  her 
house,  where  they  are  made  par- 
takers in  a  wild  and  night-long 
orgy.  Sickened  with  this  vile  de- 
bauch, they  are  next  day  about 
to  quit  Naples  again,  when  they  are 
-  persuaded  to  remain  for  Trimalchio's 
banquet,  to  which  they  had  been 
invited,  and  to  which  they  go  with 
Agamemnon.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing Encolpius  and  Ascyltos  have 
another  and  more  violent  quarrel 
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about  Giton,  which  ends  in  the  bone 
of  contention,  compelled  by  fear, 
quitting  his  old  friend,  and  depart- 
ing with  Ascyltos,  the  more  violent 
and  formidable  of  the  rivals.  En- 
colpius, left  lonely  and  miserable, 
vows  vengeance ;  bnt  his '  slaughter- 
ous thoughts '  end  in  nothing, 
and  he  shortly  after  makes  an  ac- 
quaintance in  the  shape  of  the  poet 
Eumolpus,  who  succeeds  in  cheer- 
ing him.  The  same  day  Giton  is 
recovered,  bnt  immediately  pro- 
vokes new  strife,  this  time  between 
Encolpius  and  the  poet.  The  scenes 
in  which  these  two  quarrel  are  de- 
scribed with  the  most  exquisite 
humour,  and  we  shall  recur  shortly 
to  them  more  particularly.  The 
upshot  is  that  the  whole  disturbance 
is  quieted  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours.  The  rivals  make  friends, 
and  the  poet  persuades  the  other 
two  to  start  with  him  that  very 
evening  on  a  sea  voyage  on  which 
he  was  just  embarking,  by  doing 
which  they  would  at  once  be  safe 
from  Ascyltos.  Scarcely  have  they 
set  sail,  however,  before  Encolpius 
discovers  that  he  is  on  the  vessel  of 
Lycas,  his  old  enemy,  and  that  Try- 
phena,  from  whom  he  has  scarcely 
less  to  dread,  is  present  also.  With 
the  aid  of  the  poet  he  makes  des- 
perate attempts  at  concealing  his 
own  identity  and  that  of  Giton. 
But  to  no  purpose:  they  are  both 
discovered.  Eumolpus  in  vain  tries 
to  mediate ;  and  the  matter  at  last 
ends  in  a  desperate  fight,  the  whole  of 
the  crew  and  the  passengers  dividing 
themselves  into  two  parties.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  a  peace  is  at  last 
made,  and  signed.  It  is,  however, 
not  long  kept;  and  Lycas  is  again 
beginning  to  be  formidable,  when  a 
storm  comes  on,  in  which  he  is 
swept  overboard  and  the  ship 
wrecked.  The  three  companions 
escape,  and  find  themselves  landed 
on  the  coast  near  Crotona.  This 
city,  they  learn,  is  filled  with  legacy 
hunters,  whose  only  gods  are  rich 
and  childless  old  men — gods  whom 
they  court  and  worship  with  the 


most  prodigal  offerings.  Eumolpus 
forthwith  forms  a  plan,  which  is 
directly  put  into  execution,  of  per- 
sonating a  shipwrecked  millionaire, 
just  escaped  from  the  sea,  with  only 
a  slave  or  two,  and  who  must  wait 
long  till  fresh  supplies  can  get  to 
him.  His  enterprise  meets  with  the 
utmost  success,  and  for  some  time 
he  lives  sumptuously  at  the  expense 
of  the  Grotonians.  Whilst  here, 
Encolpius  has  one  or  two  amatory 
adventures,  of  which  the  conclusion 
is  lost.  So  too  is  the  end  of  the 
poet's  history ;  but  from  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  genuine  text  remain- 
ing, it  is  conjectured  that  the  Cro- 
tonians,  at  last  discovering  him  to 
be  an  impostor,  put  him  to  death  in 
the  Massilian  way;  that  is,  crowning 
him  with  garlands,  like  a  sacrificial 
bull,  they  lead  him  to  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  and  thence  hurl  him 
headlong. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  story 
as  it  now  stands  in  ruins.  The  ear- 
lier part — that  before  Trimalchio's 
banquet  —  is  especially  mutilated, 
and  is  in  many  places  hardly  to  be 
understood;  and  the  end,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  entirely  wanting.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  separate 
scenes  and  characters  are  still,  to 
the  utmost,  vivid  and  intelligible. 
To  give  any  adequate  account  of  any 
of  these  scenes  is  very  difficult,  the 
flavour  of  the  original  is  so  peculiar, . 
and  so  incapable  of  being  conveyed 
in  English.  The  terse  elegance 
and  sparkle  of  the  Latin  in  many 
places  cannot  be  reproduced  in  our 
language ;  whilst  a  large  part  of  the 
book  ia  a  strange  jargon,  full  of 
slang  colloquial  terms,  which  put  one 
in  mind  of  Rabelais,  and  which  only 
the  genius  of  another  Urquhart  could 
give  properly  in  a  modern  dress. 
None  of  the  few  English  transla- 
tions are  at  all  satisfactory.  That 
published  in  Bonn's  Series  is  in 
many  ways  the  best ;  but  the  raci- 
ness  and  the  life,  as  well  as  the 
poetry  of  the  original,  have  in  all 
of  them  much  evaporated. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  scene  in 
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the  book  which  shows  so  many  of 
the     author's  varied    qualities    as 
Trimalchio's  feast.     We  shall  there- 
fore be  forgiven  if  we  describe  it 
somewhat  fully.     The  three  com- 
panions are  about  to  quit  Naples, 
when  they  are  interrupted  in  their 
preparations  by  Agamemnon's  ser- 
vant.    4  What,'  he  says,  '  don't  you 
know  who  entertains  to-day  ?  Why, 
it  is  Trimalchio,  the  most  magnificent 
man  here.     He  keeps  a  time-piece 
in  his  banque  ting-room,  and  a  spe- 
cial trumpeter,  to  tell  him  how  fast 
he  is  losing  his  span  of  life.'     Ac- 
cordingly Encolpius    and  Ascyltos 
dress  themselves  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  set  forth,  followed  by  Giton  as 
servant,  to  the  palace  of  this  prince 
of    nouveaux    riches.       They    find 
Trimalchio,  whom  apparently  they 
have  not  seen  before,  ball-playing 
amongst  a  group    of    long-haired 
boys  ;  and  even  before  he  is  pointed 
out  to  them,  he  at  once  attracts 
their  notice.      He  is  an  ugly  old 
bald-headed  man,  dressed  in  a  russet 
tunic,  and  with  several  details  of 
costume  that  betoken  eccentricity 
and  effeminacy.     The  game  he  is 
engaged  in  soon  stops,  and  the  com- 
pany proceed  to  the  bath.     Trimal- 
chio is  attended  with  every  possible 
luxury.     He  is  rubbed  dry  with  the 
finest  wool ;  he  is  drenched  with 
perfumes;  three  doctors  are  in  at- 
tendance to  look  after  his  health. 
These  last  are  all  the  while  drinking 
Falernian  together,  and  at  last  get 
riotous  and  begin  spilling  the  wine. 
Trimalchio  silences  them  with  the 
regal  rebuke,    'That  is  the  same 
wine  I  drink  myself.'      The  bath 
over,   he  is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet 
mantle,   and    lifted  into  a  wheel- 
chair, where  he  sits  by  the  side  of 
his  favourite,  '  a  wizened,  blear-eyed 
old  eunuch,  even  uglier  than  his 
master,'  whilst  a  musician  with  two 
-flutes  walks  beside  him,  and  bending 
forward  as  if  to  whisper,  discourses 
low  music  in  his  ear,  as  the  bathers 
proceed  towards  the  house  with  its 
imposing  entrance.  There  the  porter 
stands,  dressed  in    green    with  a 


cherry-coloured  sash,  and  a  parrot 
screams  welcome  to  the  guests,  as 
they  enter,  out  of  a  golden  cage. 
Inside  the  eye  is  met  with    every 
kind  of  stately  magnificence.  Troops 
of  slaves  and  officers  of  the  house- 
hold are  to  be  seen    everywhere. 
Costly  lamps  hang  from  the  ceiling. 
There  are  door-posts  c  adorned  with 
rods  and  axes  resting,  as  it  were,  on 
the  brazen  prow  of  a  ship,'  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  hall  are  a  set  of 
frescoes  representing  the    gradual 
rise  of  Trimalchio's  fortunes.    The 
table  of  the  banqueting-ball  glitters 
with  ponderous  plate,  and  is  covered 
with  rare  delicacies.     The  guests 
are  scarcely  in  their  places  before 
snow-water  is  poured  on  their  hands 
by  a  troop   of  foreign    boys,  who 
sing  as  they  do  so  in  a  girlish  fal- 
setto.     Trimalchio  onters    last  of 
all ;  and  his  coming  is  announced  by 
a  flourish  of  loud  music.     He  is 
followed  by  a  slave  with  a  draught- 
board,  and  is  reverentially  helped 
into  his  place  by  obsequious  servants. 
Some  of  the  guests,  however,  can 
hardly    help   laughing  as  they  see 
him  bolstered  up  with  a  quantity  of 
little  pillows,  his  bald  head  sticking 
up  above  the  great  scarlet  mantle 
that  is  thrown  about  him,  and  over 
this  last  a  white  napkin  bordered 
with  broad  senatorial  purple. 

'  I  had  no  mind,  gentlemen,'  said 
he,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  silver 
tooth-pick,  '  to  come  to  table  yet 
awhile.  But  for  your  sakes  I  have 
completely  put  myself  out  of  the 
way,  for  fear  I  should  keep  you 
waiting.  However,  by  your  leave, 
I  will  just  finish  my  game.' 

Whilst  he  is  thus  occupied  the 
music  strikes  up  afresh,  and  the 
banquet  begins  in  earnest.  Every 
luxury,  every  fantastic  marvel  of 
the  cook's  art,  is  here  in  bewildering 
abundance.  The  whole  dinner  is  a 
long  culinary  epic.  There  are  sym- 
bolical dishes  with  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac round  them  represented  by 
various  entrees.  There  is  a  boar 
brought  in  accompanied  by  a  pack 
of  hounds  that  run  barking  all  round 
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the  table ;  out  of  the  beast,  as  soon 
as  it  is  exit  open,  fly  a  whole  flock 
of  field-fares;  and  these  are  caught 
by  fowlers  who  stand  in  readiness 
about  the  room.  Then  too,  amongst 
numerous  other  such  things,  there  is 
a  calf  dressed  whole,  which  is  cut  np 
bj  a  slave,  who  acts  Ajax  in  his 
madness,  and  who  presents  to  each 
guest  a  portion  on  the  end  of  his 
6word.  The  feast  has  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  jars  of  wine  are 
brought  in,  which  the  astonished 
guests  find  labelled  •  Opimian  Faler- 
nian,  a  hundred  years  old.'  Whilst 
they  are  reading  this,  Trimalchio 
exclaims,  *  Alas !  alas !  and  so  a 
wine's  life  is  longer  than  a  paltry 
man's.  Well,  well,  since  it  is  even 
so,  let  us  drink  onr  fill  while  we  may. 
Wine  is  the  soul  of  life :  and  this, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  is 
right  Opimian.  lean  tell  you  I  didn't 
put  so  good  on  my  table  yester- 
day, though  I  had  grander  company 
than  yon  to  dine  with  me.'  Then, 
as  the  guests  fall  to  drinking,  and 
are  admiring'  all  the  things  about 
them,  a  jointed  silver  skeleton  is 
brought  to  Trimalchio,  who  throws 
it  down  again  and  again  on  the 
table,  and  exclaims,  bending  it 
this  way  and  that  into  grotesque 
attitudes : 

Hen !  heu  nos  miseros !  Quam  totus 

homuncio  nil  est, 
Sic  erimus  cuncti  postquam  nos  auferet 

Orcus, 
Ergo  vivamus  dum  licet  esse  bene. 

Surprised  at  the  strange  scene 
before  him,  the  fantastic  and  pro- 
digal table,  the  countless  foreign 
servants  with  their  continual  sing- 
ing, and  above  all  the  curious  bald- 
headed  host,  Encolpius  begins  to 
pick  acquaintance  with  his  neigh- 
bour, and  to  enquire  about  tbo  ways 
of  the  house,  and  the  people  present. 
He  asks : 

'Who  is  that  woman  bustling  about  the 
room,  yonder  ? '  ( That/  replied  the  guest, 
*  U  Tnmalchio's  wife.  Fortunata  her  name 
is,  and  she  counts  her  money  by  the  bushel. 


And  only  yesterday,  what  was  she  ?  My 
good  sir,  saving  your  worship's  presence, 
you  would  hare  been  loth  to  take  bread  out 
of  her  hand.1  Bat  now — tout  a  coup — Bhe 
has  got  up  into  the  seventh  heaven,  and  is 
Trimalchio's  all-in-all.  Why,  he'd  believe 
her  if  she  told  him  it  was  midnight  at 
high  noon.  As  for  him,  he  has  such  an 
embarras  de  richessea  that  he  has  not  the 
ghost  of  a  notion  how  rich  he  is.  But  this 
grande  dame  has  an  eye  to  everything,  and 
is  about  everywhere,  where  you  least  expect 
her.  She  drinks  little.  She  is  sober.  She  in 
shrewd.  But  she  has  an  ugly  tongue,  and 
chatters  in  bed  like  a  parrot.  If  she  likes 
a  man,  she  likes  him ;  and  if  she  doesn't, 
she  doesn't ;  and  there  it  is.' 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  Encolpius 
about  the  fortunes  of  Trimalchio, 
who,  he  says,  has  more  land  than  a 
kite  can  fly  over  in  a  whole  day. 
He  has  more  silver  in  his  porter's 
lodge  than  many  a  well-to-do  man 
has  in  all  the  world.  He  has  such 
countless  slaves  that  scarce  one  in 
ten  of  them  knows  his  master.  Ho 
never  buys  anything.  All  he  wants 
is  produced  off  his  own  estates.  He 
has  rams  from  Tarentum,  bees  from 
Hymettus,  mushroom -seed  from 
India.  He  has  not  a  mule  but  what 
was  got  by  a  wild  ass,  nor  a  couch 
about  his  dinner  table  not  stuffed 
with  scarlet  wool.  '  And,  ah/  ex- 
claims the  speaker,  '  what  a  happy 
man  Trimalchio  is  !'  He  then  gives 
Encolpius  an  account  of  some  of  the 
millionaire's  freed-men,  who  are 
themselves,  in  their  own  degree,  no 
small  people.  There  is  one,  he  points 
out,  who  is  worth  his  half-million  y 
and  who  not  long  ago  used  to  carry 
wood  on  his  back.  There  is  an- 
other, an  undertaker,  who  made  a 
vast  fortune  by  his  business,  and 
who  used  to  live  like  a  prince ;  his 
tables  groaning  under  roasted  boars, 
and  his  whole  house  flowing  with 
wine ;  but  who  now  has  spent  his 
money,  and  is  of  course  fcst  losing 
his  friends.  This  gossip  is  inter- 
rupted by  Trimalchio,  who  bids  the- 
guests  fill  their  glasses  again.  *  Don't 
think  I'm  going  to  let  you  off,  my 
friends. 


1  The  original  is  here  interlaced  with  Greek  word*,  for  which  thesa  French  phrases 
are  offered  as  some  equivalent 
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'What!  are  Ulysses*  arts  no  better  known?1 

Another  course  follows ;  and 
whilst  this  is  being  brought  in, 
Trimalchio  makes  sententious  con- 
versation about  astrology  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Most  of  what 
be  says  has  in  it  a  terse,  cynical 
wit,  that  reminds  one  of  Congreve. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  leaves  the 
room  for  a  while,  and  is  no  sooner 
outside  the  door  than  a  buzz  of  con- 
versation springs  up  all  round  the 
table.  Much  of  this  is  very  cha- 
racteristic, and  deserves  quoting. 
One  guest  begins : 

Oh,  day,  you  are  nothing.  Before  one 
can  turn  round  yon  are  night.  And  so  the 
best  way  to  use  one's  life,  is  to  halve  it 
fairly  between  sleep  and  dining.  Bless 
me !  how  cold  the  weather  is !  I  could 
scarcely  get  warm  even  in  the  bath. 
'  However,  good  liquor,  in  my  opinion, 
keeps  more  cold  out  than  the  best  tailor. 
Indeed,  for  my  own  part*  I've  drunk  so 
much  to-day  that  I'm  fairly  fuddled,  and 
the  wine  has  got  into  my  head. 

To  this  another  guest  answers  that 
too  much  bathing  is  very  lowering 
to  the  system. 

Indeed,  to-day,  I  havent  had  time  for 
the  bath ;  for  I've  been  at  a  funeral.  Poor 
Chrysanthus !  what  a  good  fellow  he  was ! 
his  life's  bubble  is  burst  It  seems  that 
but  a  moment  ago  I  heard  him  calling  me. 
I  could  fancy  that  I  was  talking  to  him 
even  now.  Heigho  for  us !  we  are  mere 
blown  bladders  strutting  on  two  legs.  We 
are  of  less  account  than  flies,  for  they,  in- 
deed, are  good  for  something ;  but  we  are 
no  better  than  mere  soap-bubbles.  .  . 
However,  he  was  buried  handsomely  enough ; 
and  the  lamentation  was  very  fine,  although 
his  wife  did  not  cry  as  if  she  cared  for  him. 
But  a  woman  is  a  sort  of  kite ;  and  a  man 
should  never  throw  his  kindness  away  on 
her  sex.  He  might  just  as  wisely  throw 
it  into  a  well.  Old  love  to  a  woman  is  as 
bad  as  a  jail. 

Here     Phileros     interrupted    him 

without  ceremony,  saying : 

Let  us  talk  of  the  living.  He  had  what 
was  due  to  him.  He  lived  well,  and  so  he 
died.  Then  what  had  he  to  complain  of? 
He  began  the  world  with  nothing,  and  to  his 
dying  day  he  would  have  picked  a  farthing 
oujb  of  a  dunghill  with  his  teeth ;  and  so  he 
throve  all  he  could.  By  Hercules,  I  believe 
he  died  worth  a  hundred  thousand  solidi,  and 
all  in  ready  money.  But  I  will  tell  you  the 
'      h,  for  I  have  eaten  dog's  tongue.    He 


had  a  foul  mouth,  a  rough  tongue,  and  was 
the  very  living  image  of  Discord.  His 
brother  was  a  fine  fellow,  .  .  •  but 
what  does  this  log  do,  but  fall  out  with  his 
brother,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  some 
vagabond  scum  of  the  earth ! 

When  Phileros  has  done  speaking, 
Ganymede,  with  whom  the  good 
things  of  this  life  are  not  plentiful, 
breaks  in  querulously  with  com- 
plaints about  the  badness  of  the 
times  and  the  rise  of  prices,  which 
he  says  are  judgments  of  Divine 
Providence  on  the  scepticism  and 
the  irreligion  of  the  day.  Harvests 
are  bad,  he  says,  because  no  one 
prays  for  seasonable  weather. 

No  one  now  keeps  a  fast,  or  cares  a 
pin's  point  for  Jupiter ;  but  all  men  blind 
their  eyes,  and  think  only  of  what  they  are 
worth.  Time  was,  when  our  matrons,  bare- 
foot and  pure  of  heart,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
went  up  the  hill  to  beseech  Jove  for  rain ; 
and  anon  it  rained  by  pitcherfuls,  then  or 
never.  But  now  the  feet  of  the  gods  are 
tied  from  helping  us,  and  because  we  have 
no  religion  the  fields  lie  barren. 

4 Pray  don't  talk  in  that  dismal 
way,1  breaks  in  the  prosperous 
Echion : 

1  The  worse  luck  now,  the  better  next  time, 
as  the  clown  said  when  he  lost  his  brindled 
hog.  What  happens  not  to-day  may  happen 
to-morrow.  That's  the  way  the  world  wags. 
Upon  my  word  it  can't  be  said  that  the 
country  would  fare  any  the  better  if  it 
had  better  men  to  fill  it.  Heaven  is  equally 
far  off  all  the  world  over ;  and  if  you  were 
only  somewhere  else,  you'd  be  saving  that 
roast  pigs  ran  about  here,  crying,  "  Come, 
eat  me."  Let  me  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
to  have  an  excellent  gladiator  show  these 
holidays.' 

That,  at  least,  he  says,  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for ;  and  he 
then  breaks  off  into  a  long  bit  of 
gossip  about  the  theatres.  At  last, 
however,  catching  Agamemnon  star- 
ing at  him,  he  begins  to  apologise  for 
this  trivial  conversation. 

I  see  by  your  looks,  Agamemnon,  you 
are  saying  to  yourself,  '  What  on  earth  is 
this  dull  fellow  prosing  about?'  Well,  I 
only  talk  because  you  who  can  talk  won't. 
You  rite  you  re  not  one  of  our  calibre,  and 
that's  why  you  laugh  at  common  folks  like 
us.  But  just  come  into  the  country,  and 
give  me  a  visit  at  my  little  villa.  We  won't 
starve  there,  I  warrant  you,  and  you  shall 
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see  my  little  son  Cicaro,  who  is  growing  up 
to  be  your  scholar. 

While  Echion  is  giving  Agamemnon 
a  garrulous  account  of  his  son's 
excellencies,  Trimalchio  comes  back, 
and  drinking  again  sets  in.     Tri- 
malchio talks  about  the  wine,  which 
he    says  comes  from  one    of  his 
estates  which  he  has  never  seen; 
adding  that  he  is  thinking  of  adding 
Sicily  to  his  little  possessions,  be- 
cause going  to  Africa  it  is  nice  to 
8sQ  all  the  way  by  one's  own  coasts. 
He  then  turns  to  Agamemnon,  and 
begins  what  he   means  to  be  an 
intellectual  conversation  with  him ; 
after  which  he  informs  the  com- 
pany of  what  a  fine  taste  in  plate 
he  has,  and  how  exquisite  are  some 
of  his    silver    vessels.     Amongst 
other  incidents  a  slave  drops  a  cup. 
*  60/  says  Trimalchio,  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  *  go  and  hang  your- 
self instantly.    What !  do  you  droop 
your  head,  as  though  I  were  being 
hard  upon  you  ?     I    only  require 
you  to  put  yourself  out  of  harm's 
way,  that  you  may  never  be  so  care- 
leas  in  rature.'   The  slave,  however, 
is  pardoned  at  the  intercession  of  the 
guests,  and  Trimalchio,  hearing  his 
generosity  commended,  drinks  away 
faster  than  ever,  until  at  last,  being 
very  nearly    tipsy,     '  Come,'     he 
cries,  *  will  nobody  ask  Fortunata  to 
dance  ?  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  in 
the  can-can  (cordax)  she's  inimit- 
able.' Then  putting  his  hands  to  his 
forehead,  he  begins  to  imitate  some 
popular  actor,  the  servants  applaud- 
ing violently  all  the  while ;     and 
lastly  his  wife  can  scarcely  restrain 
him  from  jumping  up  himself  and 
dancing  before  all  the   company. 
She  has  great  influence  with  him, 
but  he  is  on  the  very  point  of  dis- 
regarding her,  and  exposing  him- 
self publicly,  when  he  is  prevented 
by  the  entrance  of  his  Historiogra- 
pher, who  begins  reciting  in  a  loud 
voice,  as  though  he  were  reading 
the  official  gazette  of  Borne  (Acta 
Biurna),    that    day's    news    from 
the  various  parts  of  his  master's 
vast  domains.  The  birth  of  seventy 


slaves  is  announced  from  one  of  his 
manors  ;  the  crucifixion  of  another 
slave    somewhere    else.      Another 
announcement  is  a  fire  in  Pompey's 
Gardens,  which  had  been  bought 
for  Trimalchio  a  year  ago,  and  which 
till  then  he  never  knew  belonged 
to  him ;  and  there  are  sundry  other 
articles  of  similar  news.    After  this 
the  company  are  diverted  by  a  troop 
of  acrobats.    During  these  perform- 
ances   a    boy    tumbles    down    on 
Trimalchio,   and  bruises  his  arm. 
The  guests  are  wondering  what  will 
be   the   boy's    punishment,    when 
Trimalchio,  to  their  surprise,  turns 
round  to  him  and  giveB  him  his 
freedom,    that    it   may    never   be 
said  that  he  was  made  black  and 
blue  by  a  slave.     He  then  calls 
for  his  tablets,  and  makes  an  epi- 
gram on  the   circumstance;   after 
which  he  again  turns  to  Agamem- 
non, and  begins  to  talk  to  him  about 
poetry,   commending  highly  some 
verses  from  a  satire  against  luxury. 
A  lottery  next  follows — an  amuse- 
ment analogous  to  our  *  crackers.' 
Ascyltos    and    Giton    become    so 
hilarious  over  this  that  they  quite 
lose  their  heads,  and  begin  laughing 
at  everything   and  at  everybody, 
by  which  conduct  they  so  provoke 
one  of  Trimalchio's  freed-men,  that 
he  pours  upon  them  a  shower  of 
abuse ;    but    his  vehemence    only 
makes  them  laugh  the  louder,  and 
the  quarrel  at  last  gets  so  noisy 
that  Trimalchio  stops  it.    Here  the 
Ajax  and  the  calf,  already  mention- 
ed, make  their  appearance.     This 
performance  over,  the  ceiling  sud- 
denly   opens,   and  a  great  circle, 
hung  with  golden  crowns  and  ala- 
baster pots   of  perfume,    descends 
slowly,  whilst  the  table  is  spread 
below  with  a  magnificent   dessert. 
Then    follows    one    of    the    most 
remarkable  events  of  the  evening. 
The  household  gods  are  brought  in 
with  great  solemnity,  and  are  placed 
upon  the  table.      They  are  carried 
by  slaves  dressed  in  white,  and  the 
ceremony  of  adoration  is  performed 
with  all  reverence.  These  deities  are 
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three  in  number,  and  their  names 
are  Business,    Luck,    and    Lucre. 
After  this  the  company  begin  to  tell 
ghost-stories,  and  we  have  a  wild 
tale  of  a  were- wolf,  and  another  of 
a  beautiful  boy  whose  corpse  was 
carried  off  from  the  death-bed  by  a 
pack  of  witches.     The  banquet  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close,   when  a 
lictor  knocks  at  the  door,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  slaves,  a  new 
guest  enters,  dressed  in  white,  and 
leaning  on  his  wife's  shoulder,  his 
hair  hnng  with  garlands,  and  the 
perfume  trickling   down  his  fore- 
head into  his  eyes.     '  Struck  by 
such  an'  appearance  of  state,1  says 
Encolpius,  *  and  imagining  it  to  be 
the  Praetor,  I  tried  to  rise  and  set 
my  naked  feet  on  the  ground  ;  but 
Agamemnon  laughed  at  my  trepida- 
tion. "  Sit  still,  you  booby,"  he  said ; 
"  this  is  Habinnas,  the  Sevir.     He 
is  a  mason,  and  excels,  it  seems,  in 
making  monuments." '  This  grandee 
has  just  arrived  from  another  en- 
tertainment.    Trimalchio's    imme- 
diate question  is,  *  What  had  you  for 
dinner  ?'  and  Habinnas  has  to  re- 
count at  length  the  entire  menu. 
'But    where    is    Fortunata?'    he 
exclaims  when  he   has  done  this. 
Trimalchio  says  that  she  is  looking 
after  the  servants;  but  his  friend 
protests  that  unless  she  comes,  he 
will    not  stay  a   moment  longer. 
Fortunata  accordingly  soon  makes 
her  appearance.  Scintilla,  Habinnas9 
wife,  and  she  greet  each  other  very 
prettily    and     affectionately,     and 
the  two  ladies  dispose  themselves 
on  a  couch  together,   and    begin 
showing  each  other  their  various 
bits  of  finery,  their  lockets,  their 
bracelets,  and  their  hair  nets.    See- 
ing all  this  going  on,  the  husbands 
take  occasion  to  make  some  very 
ungallant  remarks  about  the  ex- 
pense   of   a  wife's    wardrobe;    to 
this    Scintilla    retorts   by  certain 
forcible   and  somewhat  ungraceful 
allusions  to  her  husband's  conjugal 
delinquencies;   but  Trimalchio  in- 
terposes, and  succeeds  in  calming 
her.     Gradually   the  whole  party 


get  noisier  and  noisier.     Fortunata 
jumps  up  and  begins  to  dance,  and 
Scintilla  lolls  on  the  couch  applaud- 
ing loudly  with  her  hands.     Trimal- 
chio invites  a  number  of  his  ser- 
vants to  take  places  at  the  table ; 
amongst  them  the  cook,  redolent  of 
kitchen  grease,  who  begins  to  imi- 
tate  Ephesus  the  Tragedian,  and 
makes  a  bet  with  his  master  on  the 
forthcoming  chariot  races — a  fami- 
liarity which  delights   Trimalchio 
greatly.       c  Slaves  too  are    man,' 
says  he.   .  '  They  have  sucked  the 
same  milk  as  we  have.'     He  then 
begins  to  give  directions  about  his 
mausoleum  to  Habinnas,  to  whom 
he  has  entrusted  its  erection.     It  is 
to  be  about  ten  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  other,  and  is    to  he 
adorned  with  a  mass  of  statuary. 
He   is    careful    about  it,  he  says, 
'  because  it  is  a  great   mistake  to 
adorn  houses  for  the  living,  and  to 
take  no  thought  for  those  in  which 
we  must  dwell  so  long.'       He  will 
be  sculptured  there,  he  says,  with 
his   favourite  lap-dog  at  his  feet, 
and  at  his  right  hand  is  to  be  For- 
tunata'8  statue,    '  holding   a  dove 
in   her  hand,  and  leading  a  little 
bitch  by  a  string.'   He  then  repeats 
the  epitaph  he  had  composed  for 
himself,  and  asks  Habinnas  if  he 
thinks  it  suitable.  Whilst  doing  this 
he  breaks    into  tears;    the    com- 
pany too  take  their  cue  from  him, 
and  the  whole  room  sounds  with 
weeping.    Even  Encolpius  is  begin- 
ning to  find  his  eyes  moisten,  when 
the    host,   suddenly  changing   his 
mood,  cries  out,  c  Well,  well,  since 
we  must  all  die,  why  should  not  we 
live,  whilst  yet  we  may  ?     If  you 
would  be  happy,  come,  let  us  fling 
ourselves  into  the  bath.'      4  With 
all  my  heart, '  says  Habinnas ;  *  of  one 
day  let  us  make  two !'     Encolpius, 
Ascyltos,  and  Giton  here  try  to  make 
their  escape  in  the  general  move- 
ment, for  they  are  all  half  drunk, 
and  the  room  is  as  hot  as  an  oven. 
But  they  go  to  the  wrong  door. 
The  porter  will  not  let  them  out, 
and  they  are  forced  to  follow  the 
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rest  of  the  company  into  the  bath. 
Hero  they  find  a  circle  of  naked 
guests,  who  are  playing  all  kinds  of 
drunken  tricks,  *  trying  to  pick  np  a 
ring  from  the  floor  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs,  or  kneeling 
down  to  bend  back  and  kiss  their 
toes,1  with  Trimalchio  in  the  middle, 
boasting  to  them  of  all  manner  of 
things,  and  at  last,  sitting  down, 
and  tempted  by  the  resonance  of  the 
bath  room,  singing  Greek  comic 
6ongs  with  a  most  barbarous  accent. 
From  the  bath  they  all  proceed  to  a 
second  saloon,  hung  with  splendid' 
lustres,  where  Fortnnata  awaits 
them  with  a  second  banquet.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  Trimalchio 
and  his  wife  have  a  quarrel — she 
calls  him  a  dog,  and  he  throws  a 
cap  at  her  head.  He  tells  Habinnas 
that  he  will  not  allow  her  statue  on 
his  tomb,  and  that  she  may  know 
be  can  plague  her  after  death,  '  I 
will  not  allow  her/  he  says,  '  to  kiss 
my  corpse/  Bnt  he  is  at  last  quieted, 
and,  repenting  of  his  violence,  begins 
to  justify  himself  very  humbly.  '  I 
beseech  yon,  Habinnas,1  he  says,  'if 
1  have  done  any  harm,  spit  in  my 
face.'  Then,  after  entertaining 
the  company  for  some  time  with 
the  story  of  his  life  and  the  rise 
of  his  fortunes,  he  has  his  own 
funeral  furniture  brought  forth,  and 
himself  laid  out  in  state  as  if  he 
were  a  corpse,  bidding  the  company 
imagine  him  dead  and  say  some- 
thing kind  about  his  memory.  Then 
load  funeral  music  is  played ;  but 
this  attracts  the  watchmen  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  burst  into  the 
home,  fancying  it  to  be  on  fire ;  and 
in  the  confusion  that  follows,  the 
friends  make  their  escape  and  find 
their  way  home. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this 
long  episode  are  the  adventures 
connected  with  the  poet  Eumolpus 
And  his  first  meeting  with  the  hero. 
Encolpius,  a  few  days  after  the 
Iobs  of  Giton,  is  strolling  moodily 
through  one  of  the  Neapolitan  pic- 
tare  galleries,  and  seeing  a  painted 
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Hylas  struggling  with  a  water- 
nymph,  and  a  lovely  mournful 
Apollo  twining  his  unstrung  lyre,  in 
his  loneliness,  with  the  just-created 
hyacinth,  he  begins  to  bewail  aloud 
his  own  ill  fate  in  love.  Whilst  he 
is  thus  occupied,  a  stranger  enters 
the  gallery ;  a  man  with  white  hair 
and  a  worn  face,  but  who  in  spite 
of  his  threadbare  coat  has  some- 
thing distinguished  in  his  look  and 
bearing.  This  is  the  poet  Eumol- 
pus, who  introduces  himself  to 
Encolpius,  and  begins  lamenting 
the  bad  treatment  met  with  by  men 
of  letters.  Taken  by  his  manner, 
Encolpius  confides  his  grief  to  him; 
upon  which  the  poet  tries  to  cheer 
his  new  acquaintance  with  a  story 
of  his  own  amatory  adventures  in 
Asia,  which  he  tells  with  a  wit  and 
a  vivacity  worthy  of  Boccaccio  or  of 
Prior  in  their  most  brilliant  moods. 
The  conversation  then  turns  to  the 
decline  of  painting.  The  poet 
speaks  upon  this  subject  in  a  way 
that  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  power;  but  Encolpius 
soon  discovers  that  he  has  one 
weak  point.  He  is  an  incurable 
reciter  of  his  own  poetry.  A  pic- 
ture of  the  taking  of  Troy  unluckily 
sets  him  off;  but  some  people  walk- 
ing in  the  gallery  begin  to  throw 
stones  at  him  in  return  for  his  recital, 
and  he  is  put  to  flight,  Encolpius 
rushing  out  of  the  place  after  him, 
fearing  that  he  too  may  be  taken 
for  a  poet.  As  soon  as  they  are 
well  outside,  Eumolpus  laughs  the 
stoning  off,  and  says  he  is  quite 
accustomed  to  that  kind  of  recep-  . 
tion.  Encolpius  asks  him  to  din- 
ner, on  condition  that  he  will  for- 
swear his  mania  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  To  this  the  poet  agrees,  and 
the  two  proceed  to  the  bath.  Here 
Giton  is  recovered;  but  at  dinner 
the  poet  is  so  civil  to  him,  that  the 
jealousy  of  Encolpius  is  aroused 
immediately.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  latter  is  further  irritated  by  his 
guest's  forgetting  his  vow,  and 
bursting  forth  into  continual  verses 
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commendatory  of  everything  lie  is 
eating.     Giton  tries  with  great  deli- 
cacy to  calm  the  rising  storm ;  bnt  on 
seeing  that  a  quarrel  will  certainly 
come,  he  runs  out  of  the  room  to 
avoid  it.      Encolpins  then  grows  so 
menacing  that  the  poet  takes  to 
his   heels,  but   as  he  goes  out  of 
the   door    he    manages  to   secure 
the  key,  with  which  he  locks  his 
host  and  his  enemy  in,  and  goes 
off    in     search     of    Giton.      The 
prisoner,  mad   with   passion,  tries 
to    hang   himself  with  his  girdle, 
but  the  other  two  re-entering  frus- 
trate this  tragical  purpose.     Giton, 
however,  thinking  his  friend  dying, 
snatches  a  razor  from  Eumolpus' 
servant,  and  crying  out  that  Encol- 
pins shall  not  die  alone,  draws  the 
blade  across  his  throat,  and  tumbles 
down    on     the    floor.      Encolpins 
shrieks  with  horror,  and  throwing 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  favourite, 
seeks  death  by  the  same  weapon. 
But  the  razor  is  a  blunt  one — one 
of  those  used  by  barbers*  appren- 
tices when  learning  to  use  the  strap 
— and  so  no  harm  happens.    This 
tragi-comedy  is 'being  enacted,  when 
the  landlord  comes  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  dinner,  and  seeing  the  room 
in    disorder,  the  bed    moved    up 
against  the  wall,   and    Giton  and 
Encolpins  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
he  imagines  that  the  whole  party 
are  drunk,  and  begins  to  fall  foul  of 
Eumolpus,  who  answers  him  with 
a  sound  box  on  the  ear.    The  land- 
lord retorts  by  throwing  a  jug  at 
his  assailant's  head,  and  then  rushes 
out  of  the  room,  pursued  by  the 
furious  poet.     But  no  sooner  is  the 
latter  outside,  than  Encolpins  has 
his  revenge.     He  locks  Eumolpus 
out,  and  watches  securely  through  a 
chink  in  the  door  the  grotesque  scene 
that  follows.     The  entire  household, 
joined    by  the   tipplers  who    are 
drinking  in  the  inn,  fly  at  the  pug- 
nacious poet  and    surround   him. 
There   he   stands,   armed  with    a 
wooden  candlestick,  the  centre  of 
a  menacing  ring  of  scullions  and 
<<reasy  kitchen  knaves,  one  of  whom 


brandishes  for  a  spear  a  spit  just 
snatched  from  the  Are,  with  a  joint  of 
meat  still  biasing  on  it ;  and  another 
in  martial  attitude,  with  a  big  fork 
from  the  larder ;  while,  worst  of  all, 
an  old  blear-eyed  woman,  with  a 
filthy  apron,   and   mounted    on  a 
couple  of  high  wooden  shoes,  not 
fellows,  drags  in  a  huge  mastiff  by 
the  chain,  and  sets  it  at  Eumolpus ; 
who,  however,  holds  his  ground  in 
the  midst  of  everybody,  brandish- 
ing his  wooden    candlestick,   and 
belabouring  his  assailants  right  and 
left.      But  all  comes  right  at  last. 
He  and  Encolpins  are  reconciled ; 
and  that  very  night  they  embark 
together  on    their  voyage  in  the 
vessel  of  Lycas.     Of  their  adven- 
tures   on    shipboard,   which  have 
been  already  briefly  outlined,   we 
have  no  room  here  for  a  more  de- 
tailed account.     The  disguise  and 
the  discovery  of  the  fugitives,  the 
fight,   the    treaty,    and    the   feast 
(at  which  Eumolpus  tells  the  cele- 
brated    story    of  '  The    Ephesian 
Matron'),  the  treaty  broken,  and 
the  subsequent  shipwreck,  we  must 
pass  over.     There  is  only  one  small 
incident  amongst  all  these  that  we 
can  pause  to  notice.     Just  as  the 
ship  is  breaking  up,  and  whilst  all 
are  trying  to  make  their   escape, 
'  We  heard,*  says  Encolpins — 

'A  most  strange   noise   that  came  from 
under    the    master's     cabin,    and    which 
sounded  like  the  bellowing  of  some  wild 
animal  that  wanted  to  get  out.    following 
the  sound,  we  discovered  that  it  was  made 
by  Eumolpus,  who  was  seated  with  a  huge 
sheet  of  parchment  in  front  of  him,  which 
he  was  covering  as  fast  as  he  could  with 
verses.    We  were  not  a  little  astonished 
that  one,  with  death  in  such  near  neigh- 
bourhood,  should  still  be  at  leisure  for 
poetry-making ;  so  incontinently  laying  hold 
of  the  bard,  and  not  minding  his  cries,  we 
dragged  him  out  of  his  hole.    But  he  gave 
us  small  thanks  for  our  pains,  and  besought 
us  peevishly  to  let  him  alone  till  he  "had 
finished  just  this  one  sentence.    My  poem 
is  nearly  done,  and  is  in  its  last  pangs  of 
travail.      I,  however,  laid  firm  hold  on  the 
maniac,  and  dragged  him  with  me  ashore, 
like  a  great  bellowing  whale.' 

The  information  which  on  the 
following  day  they  receive  from  a 
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countryman  about  Crotona  is  very 
amusing: 

Good  strangers  (said  the  man),  if  you 
are  merchants,  change  jour  plans,  and 
choose  some  other  way  of  firing;  but  if  you 
are  men  of  more  polite  stamp,  who  can  lie 
stoutly  without  end,  you  are  in  the  right 
road  to  fortune.  For  in  Crotona  learning 
is  of  no  esteem ;  eloquence  finds  no  accept- 
ance; nor  can  temperance  and  morality 
meet  with  commendation,  much  less  lead  to 
profit ;  but  all  the  men  you  see  in  that 
city,  know  for  certain  that  they  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  two  classes ;  for  they  either 
bunt  or  are  hunted  for  legacies.  No  one 
there  rears  children ;  for  whoever  has 
natural  heirs  is  not  admitted  to  any  public 
shows  or  entertainment*,  is  excluded  from  all 
social  privileges,  and  herds  obscurely  with 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  have  never  married,  and  have 
no  near  kindred,  are  advanced  to  the  high- 
est honours ;  they  are  the  only  brave,  the 
only  fit  to  command,  and  in  short  the  only 
virtuous.  You  will  see  (he  added)  a  city 
like  those  fields  in  the  time  of  pestilence 
in  which  there  are  only  torn  carcases  and 
the  crows  tearing  them. 

The  adventures  of  Eumolpus  him- 
self at  Crotona  are  very  fragmen- 
tary. The  principal  incidents  during 
his  stay  there  remaining  to  us  are 
the  amatory  adventures  of  Encol- 
pius, now  called  Polyeenos,  with  a 
beautiful  lady  of  the  place,  named 
Circe.  These,  though  they  cannot 
be  called  strictly  moral,  are  yet  told 
in  certain  parts  with  a  delicacy  and 
lightness  of  touch  that  reminds  one 
of  Parisian  rather  than  Roman  li- 
terature. Shortly  after  his  arrival, 
Encolpius  receives  a  message  from 
Circe,  by  her  maid,  and  a  meeting 
is  arranged  in  a  grove  of  laurels  near 
the  town.  In  this  quiet  and  sha- 
dowy nook  he  meets  her.  Her 
beauty  burst  upon  him  like  a  vision : 

No  words  of  mine  (he   says)  can  tell 

her  charms.    Her  tresses,  rippling  with  a 

foe  and  natural  wave  of  their  own,  fell 

loosely  about  her  shoulders.    Her  forehead 

▼as  very  small,  and  her  hair  was  brushed 

back  off  it    Her  eyebrows,  finely  arching 

from  the  spring  of  the  cheek,  well-nigh  met 

together  above  her  eyes ;  and  those  eyes  of 

hers  were  brighter  than  the  stars  are  on  a 

moonless  night;  her  nostrils  were  curved 

delicately;  and  her  little  mouth  was  like 

that  which  Praxiteles  dreamed  for  Dian. 

Then,  her  chin,  her  neck,  her  handp,  and 

her  shining  feet,  crossed  with  their  slender 


golden  sandal-bands,  were  whiter  than  the 
whitest  marble.  .  .  .  She  smiled  so  sweet- 
ly, that  she  seemed  like  the  full  moon  break- 
ing from  a  cloud.  .  .  .  'Would  you,'  she 
said  to  me,  '  would  you  leave  for  my  sake 
your  own  dear  friend,  him  on  whose  lips 
▼our  life  hangs,  whom  you  love  as  I  would 
have  you  love  me?'  .  .  .  As  she  spoke, 
there  was  such  a  fascination  in  her  voice, 
the  air  thrilled  with  a  sound  so  tender,  that 
you  would  have  thought  the  tones  of  the 
Siren  choirs  floated  on  the  breeze. 

She  then  tells  him  that  her  name 
is  Circe.  '  I  am  not  indeed  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  nor  could  my 
mother  stop  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
vens at  her  pleasure.  Still,  how- 
ever, I  shall  have  something  to 
thank  the  Fates  for  if  they  unite  us/ 

But  the  Powers  are  not  pro- 
pitious. Encolpius  falls  sick ;  and 
finding  no  relief  for  his  malady  in 
ordinary  remedies,  submits  himself 
at  last  to  the  treatment  of  a  couple 
of  old  women,  one  of  whom  is  a 
priestess,  and  professes  all  sorts  of 
marvellous  powers.  The  scene  in 
this  old  hag's  hut  would  have  been 
a  subject  fit  for  Teniers ;  indeed  the 
description  of  Petronius  is  itself  a 
Dutch  picture  in  words.  We  have 
the  thatched  roof  with  the  stubble 
hanging  down  between  the  rafters, 
the  squalid  rough  walls,  and  the 
earthen  mugs  glimmering  in  the 
background  on  a  wooden  shelf, 
which  we  know  so  well  upon  the 
painter's  canvas;  and  in  keeping 
with  this,  the  cask  stained  with 
wine  dregs,  and  the  cupboard  whence 
the  priestess  brings  forth  an  old 
piece  of  pig's  cheek  hacked  about 
in  a  hundred  places.  CEnothea,  the 
priestess,  and  the  old  woman  Pro- 
selenos  begin  operations  for  the 
patient's  cure,  and  set  about  pre- 
paring a  sacrifice.  They  light  their 
fire,  put  on  a  kettle  to  boil,  and 
CEnothea,  meanwhile,  spreads  a 
dirty  cloth,  and  snatches  a  hasty 
meal  from  the  pig's  cheek  and  a 
hoard  of  beans.  Part  of  these  last 
she  gives  Encolpius  to  shell ;  but  he 
is  so  awkward  '  that,'  he  says, 

•  She  snatched  them  out  of  my  hands,  and 
cleverly  stripping  them  with  her  teeth,  she 
spat  them  out  on  the  floor,  like  dead  flies.' 
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When  she  has  made  her  meal  she 
gets  tip  and  puts  her  provisions 
back  into  the  cupboard ;  but  the  leg 
of  the  rotten  stool  on  which  she 
stands  to  do  so  gives  way,  and  the 
old  woman  tumbles  down  with  a 
crash,  upsetting  the  kettle,  putting 
the  fire  out,  burning  her  elbow,  and 
covering  her  face  with  ashes.  En- 
oolpius  cannot  help  laughing  at  this 
catastrophe,  but  he  helps  her  up 
a  again,  and  she  immediately  scuttles 
off  to  get  fresh  fire,  that  nothing 
may  retard  the  sacrifice.  Whilst 
she  is  out,  Encolpius  is  attacked  by 
three  sacred  geese  belonging  to  the 
temple,  who  come  cackling  about 
him,  and  annoy  him  with  the  utmost 
audacity ;  one  pecking  hard  at  his  leg, 
another  tearing  his  coat,  and  a  third 
untying  his  shoe-strings.  Enraged 
at  this,  he  at  once  breaks  off  a  leg 
of  the  table  and  kills  the  ringleader. 
The  other  two  take  flight,  but 
not  before  they  have  managed  to 
eat  up  all  the  old  woman's  beans. 
When  the  priestess  discovers,  on  her 
return,  what  her  patient  has  done, 
nothing  can  exceed  her  rage  and 
her  consternation : 

Conceiving  (says  Encolpius)  that  I  had 
done  a  very  laudable  deed,  I  gave  her  a  de- 
scription of  the  whole  battle,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  her  grief  I  presented  her  the  goose  it- 
self as  a  compensation  for  her  loss.  But  when 
the  old  woman  saw  the  carcase,  she  set  up 
such  an  outcry  that  you  would  have  thought 
the  geese  themselves  had  come  in  again. 
Bewildered  at  being  thought  a  criminal  upon 
such  novel  grounds,  I  asked  her  why  she 
was  so  angry,  and  why  she  pitied  the  goose 
rather  than  me.  '  You  dare  to  speak,  you 
villain?'  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands. 
•  You  know  not  what  an  enormous  crime 
you  have  committed.  You  have  killed  the 
delight  of  Priapus — a  goose,  the  delight  of 
all  matrons.' 

Proselenos,  coming  in  too  with 
materials  for  the  sacrifice,  breaks  in- 
to like  ejaculations,  and  begins  to  pity 
Encolpius  '  as  if  he  had  killed  his 
own  father  and  mother,  and  not  a 
jJublic  goose.'  At  last,  tired  of 
all  this  noise,  he  produces  two  gold 
_j ^  offers  them  to  the  priest- 
effect  is  magical :  *  For- 
cing man/  she  says ;  ( it 


is  on  your  account  I  am  anxious, 
and  that  argues  affection,  and  not 
malice.  Only  do  you  pray  to  the 
gods  to  forgive  you  your  grievous 
sin,  and  we'll  take  care  that  nobody 
else  shall  know  of  it.'  Then,  lastly, 
when  she  lias  gone  through  some 
other  ceremonies,  CEnothea  snatches 
up  the  body  of  the  most  holy  goose, 
draws  its  liver  out,  from  which  she 
tells  Encolpius'  fortune,  and  then 
dresses  the  rest  of  the  bird  on  a 
spit,  and '  prepares  a  dainty  banquet 
for  him  whom  but  a  moment  ago 
she  had  been  devoting  to  death.' 

How  the  adventure  with  Circe 
ends,  we  do  not  hear.  This,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  doings  of 
Eumolpus  in  his  new  character,  is 
lost.  We  see  something,  however, 
of  the  poet's  cynical  delight  in  play- 
ing on  the  folly  and  the  meanness  of 
his  victims,  which  finds  expression 
at  last  in  an  extravagant  clause  in 
his  will,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  what  led  at  length  to  his  detec- 
tion, and  which  enjoins  that  his  heir 
must  first  cook  and  eat  the  testator's 
dead  body  as  a  condition  of  suc- 
ceeding to  his  fortune. 

The  life  and  vigour  of  all  these 
scenes  and  adventures  has  been  of 
necessity  but  feebly  expressed  in 
our  epitome.  Something,  however, 
of  the  general  character  of  the  book 
has,  we  trust,  been  shown ;  enough 
to  explain  and  illustrate  what  we 
said  at  the  beginning  as  to  its  merits 
and  its  peculiarities.  These,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  the  modern 
tone  of  the  sentiment  and  the 
modern  character  of  the  art — art 
dramatic  in  the  modern  sense, 
undidactic,  unlyrical,  unclassical, 
and  at  once  tragic  and  comic.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  dramatic 
completeness  of  the  various  charac- 
ters, let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
Trimalchio.  A  man  of  this  singular 
type,  and  so  full  of  the  most  glaring 
absurdities,  would  have  been  drawn 
by  the  satirist,  the  lyrical  artist,  or 
by  anyone  but  the  true  dramatist, 
simply  as  a  monster,  or  rather  he 
would  not  have  been  drawn  so  much 
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as  parodied.    We  should  have  had 
simply  one  side  of  his  character — 
one  elevation,  as  it  were ;  and  this 
one  grossly  distorted.     Certain  sa- 
lient points  would  without  doubt 
have  been  hit  upon,  and  the  like- 
ness would  have  been  unmistakable; 
but  the  lyrical  artist  would  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  depict  all 
those  delicate  and  various  half-lights 
of  character  which,  when  touched 
by  a  skilful  hand,  tell  so  wonderfully; 
he  would  have  been  utterly  unable 
and  unwilling  to  show  the  veins  of 
gold  running  here  and  there  through 
the  base  ore.     But  Petronius  does 
this.     His  Trinialchio  is  no  mere 
one-sided  satirical  picture.     He  is  a 
living  many-sided  man.     He  is  ar- 
rogant, vulgar,  boastful.    He  makes 
the  most  absurd  mistakes  when  he 
tries  to  appear  learned ;  but  yet  for  all 
this  he  is  not  without  some  natural 
taste,  and  considerable  natural  wit. 
Passionate  as  he  is,  there  is  in  him 
a  good  deal  of  genuine  kindness; 
and  there  is  something  almost  pa- 
thetic in  his  attachment  to  his  ugly, 
scolding  wife,  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  quarrel  with  her.     Besides 
this,  he  has  another  strange  quality 
— the  mournful,  scoffing  irony  which 
seems  to  underlie  his  whole  cha- 
racter, and  which  peeps  out  every 
now  and   then  even  in  his  most 
drunken  moments.     In  spite  of  his 
pride  of  wealth  he  is  perpetually 
sneering  at  the  very  things  he  is 
so  proud  of.     He  has  the    skele- 
ton brought  to  his  banquet-table ; 
and  he    concludes  his    feast  with 
enacting    his    own    funeral.      '  I 
hope,'  he  says,  *  this  spikenard  will 
delight  me  as  much  when  I  am 
dead  as  it  does  now  I  am  alive.' 
And  when  the  wine  he  calls  Opi- 
mian  is  brought  to  table,  he  at  once 
exclaims,  ( And  so  a  wine's  life  is 
longer  than  a  paltry  man's.'     All 
these    varied     characteristics     are 
mixed  together  in  him  with  perfect 
naturalness,  and  the  superior  rich- 
ness of  his  nature  is  at  once  ap- 
parent when  he  is  placed  side  by 
ode  with  his  vulgar,  common-place 


friend,   the    half- Greek   Habinnas. 
Another  character  drawn  with  a 
like  completeness  is  that  of  the  poet 
Eumolpus.     His  strength  and  his 
weakness,  his  vices  and  his  virtues, 
are  all  blent  together  with  admira- 
ble skill,  and  form  a  living  picture. 
At  once  refined  and  profligate,  in 
most  ways  a  shrewd  man  of  the 
world,    and  yet  in  his  one  weak 
point— his   verses — simple   and  ri- 
diculous, in  this  one  point  a  bore, 
and  yet  in  every  other  a  most  fas- 
cinating companion,  and  no  mean 
poet  himself,  and  a  critic  of  the 
nicest   taste,   without  a    spark  of 
moral  principle,  and  yet  capable  of 
proving  himself  an  unselfish   and 
a  warm  friend,  he  stands  before  us 
a  complete  man.     We  seem  actually 
to  see  him,  with  his  grey  hair,  his 
worn,  intellectual  face,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished bearing,  dignifying  his 
shabby  coat.     Then,  too,  the  nero 
himself  is  equally  individual,  mean, 
cowardly,  rascally,  and  yet  dowered 
with  no  small  share  of  sweetness 
and  light,  and  confessing  with  an 
equally  naive  openness  his  depravity 
and    his    culture,    his   finest   and 
his  lowest   feelings,   his   successes 
and  his  blunders.     All  the  minor 
characters  also  are  drawn  with  the 
same  decision.     However  slight  the 
touches  are,  they  are  perfectly  firm 
and  unmistakable.     Amongst  these 
we  have  Ascyltos,  fiery,  impetuous, 
and  bullying,  and  of  a  warmer  na- 
ture   altogether    than    Encolpius; 
and    Giton,    impudent,    impulsive, 
wheedling,  yet  with  certain  good 
qualities,  as  is  shown  by  his  inter- 
cession   for    Eumolpus  at  dinner, 
when  he  tells  Encolpius  how  ill  it 
is  in  him  to  jeer  at  an  old  man,  and 
how  in  doing  so  he  mars  the  whole 
grace  of  his  entertainment.     Then, 
too,  the  guests  at  Trimalchio's  table 
are  not  mere  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
the  author's  own   sentiments,  but 
they  are  each  of  them  marked  indi- 
vidual men.     The  penurious  Gany- 
mede, who  bemoans  the  badness  of 
the  times,  who  is  an  excellent — we 
were  going  to  say  Churchman — and 
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who  thinks  that  bread  is  dearer 
because  the  world  is  grown  scep- 
tical ;  the  prosperous  Echion,  who 
pooh-poohs  the  notion  of  Providen- 
tial judgments,  and  who  thinks  one 
time  is  as  good  as  another ;  Seleucus, 
who  bewails  his  dead  friend  and  the 
nothingness  of  life ;  and  the  sharp, 
common-sense  Phileros,  who  will 
speak  his  mind  out  equally  about 
dead  and  living,  and  hates  any  ap- 
proach to  the  sentimental;  Aga- 
memnon, at  once  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  like  Mr. 
Chillingly  Mivers,  despising  each 
character  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  other,  and  revering  himself  as 
the  representative  of  both;  then, 
too,  Fortunata  herself — all  these, 
and  others  too,  are  marked  in  our 
minds  not,  as  in  most  of  the  best 
ancient  art,  and  in  the  worst  modern 
art,  merely  by  what  they  do,  or  by 
what  circumstances  surround  them, 
but  by  what  they  are.  But  the 
dramatic  situations  in  this  book,  by 
which  what  Coleridge  calls  the 
c moral  verities'  of  the  characters 
are  lit  up  and  emphasised,  must  be 
remembered  also.  The  irony  and 
the  humour  of  many  of  these  are 
admirable.  We  may  mention  as 
an  example,  the  picture  of  Tri- 
malchio  on  the  point  of  jumping  up 
and  dancing,  and  this  old  man  pre- 
vented only  from  making  the  most 
degrading  public  exhibition  of  him- 
self by  the  entrance  of  a  reveren- 
tial slave,  who  reads  out  to  him 
a  gazette  compiled  expressly  for 
him,  and  containing  the  news  from 
all  his  immense  domains.  Then, 
too,  we  have  the  scene  in  (Enothea's 
hut,  where  the  priestess  ends  her 
inspired  indignation  by  making  a 
dinner  off  the  consecrated  goose  ; 
and  that  in  the  inn  kitchen,  where 
Eumolpus,  who  a  moment  before 
was  reciting  philosophical  poetry, 
is  plunged  suddenly  into  a  battle 
with  a  mob  of  scullions  and  tip- 
plers, whom  he  drives  off  with  a 
wooden  candlestick ;  and  again,  the 
i»  **"»  -hipwreck,  where  the 


poet  is  declaiming  and  verse-making 
whilst  the  vessel  is  settling. 

We  must  note  also  a  point  to 
which  some  allusion  has  been  made 
already  —  the  picturesqueness  of 
some  of  the  groups,  which  seem 
subjects  ready  made  for  the  painter, 
if  they  be  not  actual  pictures 
in  themselves,  and  which,  as  we 
have  said,  remind  us  again  and 
again  of  Hogarth.  Such  is  the 
picture  of  the  three  bath-doctors 
brawling  and  spilling  Falernian; 
such  especially  is  the  exquisite 
group  of  Trimalchio  in  the  wheel 
chair,  beside  the  hideous  old  eunuch, 
with  the  musician  with  two  flutes 
walking  beside  him,  and  playing 
into  his  master's  ear.  Then,  too, 
in  the  banquet,  we  have  as  a  side 
scene  Trimalchio's  favourite  page 
Crcesus,  *  a  hideous  boy,  with  filthy 
teeth,  playing  with  a  little  black 
bitch,  beastly  nit ;  he  swathed  her 
in  a  green  scarf,  set  half  a  loaf 
before  her  on  the  couch,  and  when 
she  refused  to  eat  it,  he  crammed  it 
down  her  throat;'  a  picture  that, 
with  very  slight  alteration,  would 
have  suited  admirably  a  fashionable 
drawing-room  in  the  days  of  the 
two  first  Georges.  There  are  num- 
bers of  similar  touches  throughout 
the  book. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  seemed 
from  our  account  that  the  main 
character  of  the  book  is  comic.  But 
this  is  not  so.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  most  melancholy 
books  in  ancient  literature.  We 
have,  as  it  were,  people  laughing 
and  dancing  on  the  surface,  but 
all  the  while  we  hear  that  the 
ground  is  hollow  under  them,  and 
a  mocking  tragic  echo  accompanies 
all  the  mirth  of  the  comedy.  There 
is  a  desponding,  bitter  scoffing,  mixed 
sometimes  with  a  tender  pathos,  all 
through  Petronius.  The  following 
account  of  the  finding  of  the  body 
of  Lycas,  though  much  injured  in 
our  translation,  has  something  in  it 
of  the  ring  of  the  grave-digging 
scene  in  Hamlet : 
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Kext  day,  when  we  were  taking  counsel 
as  to  which  way  we  should  turn  our  footsteps, 
I  caught  Bight  suddenly  of  a  human  boay, 
which  was  being  gradually  washed  up  the 
sands  by  the  shallow  ripple  of  the  tide. 
Touched  with  a  pang  of  sadness  I  stood  still, 
and  gazed  with  moistening  eyes  upon  the 
treacherous  sea.     '  And  in  some  corner  of 
the  world/  I  exclaimed, '  this  man,  it  may 
well  be,  has  a  happy  wife  expecting  him ; 
or  a  son,  perhaps,  who  knows  not  even  that 
there  has  been  a  storm ;  or  perhaps  he  left 
behind  him  an  aged  father,  whom  He  kissed 
as  he  went  from  home.    Such  are  the  ways 
of  mortals.    Such  is  the  crown  of  all  their 
kingly  hopes.    Mark  you,  yonder,  how  the 
son  of  man  swims ! '     Thus  was  I  mourning 
as  I  thought  oyer  an  unknown  victim,  when 
a  ware  turned  the  body  oyer,  and  showed 
the  face  to  me,  still  fresh  and  unaltered ; 
and  there  I  recognised  my  terrible  foe  of 
yesterday,    the    implacable    Lyeas,    lying 
where  I  could  spurn  him  with  my  feet 
When  I  saw  this  I  could  withhold  my  tears 
no  longer,  but  I  beat  my  breast  with  my 
hands,  and  I  cried  passionately,  '  Where  be 
all  your  flashes  of  anger  now  ?    Where  now 
your  tyrannous  insolence  ?    Now  do  you  lie 
naked  for  the  fish  to  feed  upon,  and  the 
wild  beasts.    Now  you  who  did  but  yester- 
day raunt  of  the  might  of  your  dominion, 
hare  not  one  small  plank  to  cling  to  out  of 
your  whole  great  galleon.    Go  now,  mortals, 
and  fill  your  breasts  with  hopes  and  great 
designs.    Get  you  to  your  business.    Take 
conning  counsel,  gather    much  riches  by 
knavish  dealing,  and  settle  how  you  will 
enjoy  them  for    a  thousand  years.      But 
yBsterday,  and  this' carcase  was  taking  stock 
of  his  fortune  ;  and  had  in  his  mind  fixed 
the  very  day   whereon    he   should    come 
wek  to  his  country.   Merciful  gods!  he  lies 
j»r  enough  from  his  destination  now!    But 
»»  not  only  the  sea  that  is  thus  treacherous. 
Une  man  is  betrayed  in  battle  by  his  arms. 
Un  another  his  own  roof-tree  falls  whilst 
J5L?  FF*?1^  to  his  household  gods.     A 
™»  *hpe  from  his  chariot,  and  his  life  is 
£**»  out  of  him.     The  glutton  dies  of 
"■f^g ;  the  ascetic  of  fasting.     Do  but 
JJ2* ,  "gatly,  and    there  is    shipwreck 
■aTSaiJ?'   ^»  My  J00*  Dnt  ^e  ^bom  the 
inatto      •       *ithonthi8  taM-  Why,  what 
hahi,^*.  **•  "whether  the  clay  that  cannot 
.    PPctialnag  be  burnt  by  fire,  be  dissolved 

thtHnrh  »  °*  van,'sh  fllowly  by  time?  Do 
thou  mntfr  ^0U  *****  *fc  **  to  tbe  samo  *av0l,r 
to  take  J01*6,  M*dmen  that  we  are  then, 
of  om?  ?S  heedof  burying  each  yile  shred 

•betfu*.  ^,e*>  «DCa    f&te   **&  lfXST7  aU» 
j    7  *•**!!  or  no.' 

senttrnf  ?°*  °^en    tiiat    the  ***&<> 
^****ajbi8;   bat  it  BtOl  lurks 


under  the  surface  perpetually,  and 
we  are  hardly  ever  suffered  to  for- 
get its  presence.  The  irony  of  the 
episodes  of  the  sacred  geese,  ludi- 
crous as  the  scene  is,  needs  no  com- 
ment ;  and  the  character  of  Trimal- 
chio,  as  we  have  remarked  already, 
has  a  continual  vein  of  sadness 
running  through  all  its  grotesque- 
ness.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  book 
there  is  not  a  spark  of  joyousness. 
Everything  that  the  author  touches     - 

Takes  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality. 

There  is  not  a  single  incident  that 
turns    out    happily.     The   hero  is 
everywhere  unhappy  in  his  loves 
and  in  his  friendships ;  and  as  with 
him,  so  it  is  with  all  the  others. 
There  is  no    sunshine    anywhere. 
Even  the  lipentious  pleasures  they 
follow  repel  and  sicken  them.     By 
far  the  worst  scene  in  the  book,  i.e. 
the  revel  of  QuartiUa,  has  in  it  not 
a  spark  of  prurience.  It  is  described 
unblushingly  certainly.     There  is 
no  shrinking  from  saying  plainly 
what  was  to  be  said.      But  the 
whole  account  is  full,  not  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  languid,  weary  repul- 
sion.     What  we  are  called  to  con- 
template is  a  picture  of  society  m 
the  vilest  state  of  degradation,  W 
not  so  degraded  as  to  be  content 
with  this  vileness,  so  enervated xmly 

as  to  be  unable  to  ^^^SSk 
This  state  of  things  is  set  off  aU^e 

more  vividly  by  the  -^  *?5 
here  and  tnere  of  a   WjuSv  ap- 
sentiment,  which  is  P^P^^Jd 
pearing  in   tbe  verse    "J**^ 
&gWt    the  book,   «J?£nd 
lets  ni  see  tbat  we  are no * ^  » 

25  In  tbe  actors  themselves,  too, 
aS  some  pleasant  traits,  sucW the 
fondness  of  the  garriilons  ktaer, a* 
Trimalchio's  feast,  for  his  son ;  and 
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Gi ton' a  attempt tokeepEucolpius  at  From  what  we  have  already  said, 
his  own  table  from  insulting  the  old  it  will  be  Been  that  there  in  a  depth 
poet.  And  further,  we  mnat  not  for-  of  power  in  this  book  by  which  it  is 
get  to  notice  that  Encolpius,  as  soon  raised  above  what  we  commonly 
as  he  is  abandoned  by  Ascyltos  and  mean  by  prose.  Poetry  underlies 
Giton,  begins  immediately  in  his  bit-  all  human  life,  and  if  we  only  dig 
teraess  to  remember  his  own  iniqui-  deep  enough  in  any  soil  we  find  it ; 
ties  and  thoseof  both  bis  companions,  and  Petronius  does  dig  deep  enough, 
and  to  attack  mentally  both  himself  although  his  poetry  in  the  main 
and  them  with  a  moral  indignation  is  unaccompanied  by  melody  and 
that  would  have  scarcely  come  metre.  Bat  even  what  is  commonly 
amiss  from  St.  Paul.  These  touches  called  poetry  is  by  no  means  want- 
all  heighten  and  give  gradation  to  ing ;  we  are  perpetually  coming 
the  surrounding  blackness.  >So  across  verses,  musical  and  exquisite 
dark  a  picture  might  have  easily  in  their  wording,  sometimes  plaiutive 
become  morbid.  The  satirist  or  and  tender,  sometimes  brilliant  end 
any  lyrical  artist  would  bare  inevit-  bitter,  or  indignant.  And  in  many 
ably  made  it  so  ;  but  Petronius  saves  of  tbese  passages,  more  especially 
it  by  his  exquisite  humonr,  and  bis  the  softer  ones,  there  is  the  same 
many-sided  fairness  ;  and,  bitter  as  breathing  of  a  modern  sentiment 
his  book  is,  it  is  too  impartial  and  which  pervades  the  work  in  other 
just  to  be  called  a  satire.  ways.  Take  for  instance  these 
All  the  points  we  have  tonched  beautiful  lines  in  Eumolpns'  poem 
upon  have  a  something  in  them  on  the  civil  wars  of  Rome.  He  is 
to  which  we  are  not  accustomed  in  saying  that  now  every  cornerof  the 
classical  literature,  and  which  we  world  is  ransacked  for  luxurious 
can  more  easily  parallel  from  the  food  ;  now  the  most  distant  Regions 
works  of  the  moderns  than  the  are  depopulated  of  fowl  and  fish: 
ancients.  We  must  add  to  these  jam  phasidoa  trod* 
the  spirit  which  animates  the  gbost  Orbat»  eel  nvibus,  mutoqu*  in  litore  tantnm 
stories  told  at  Trimalchio's  banquet,  Sol*  desertis  adspirant  frondibua  auiw. 
a  spirit  almost  Gothic  in  its  wild*  And  ia  nnotner  pi^  we  have  this 
ness  and  its  weiiMnefls,  and  quite  delicate  description  of  a  pebbly 
distinguishable  from  that  in  which  i)roo];  . 
Horace's  Canidias  and  Saganas  are 

conceived.       There    is    something  Hss  int«r  ludel»t  aqui.  frinntibn.  anini. 

certainly  medieval  in  the  scene  in  8Pumeu8  ot  *■**  TCIcabat  ™*  b*"U~ 

the  lonely  place  of  tombs,  which  But  we  have  no  space  here  to 

tbe  two  companions  come  to  under  criticise  properly  the  poetical  frag, 

the  bright  moonlight,    where    the  menta  on   their  own  merits.    We 

narratorsaysbiscomrade.nnnoticed  nave  rather  regarded  them  bnt  as 

by  him,  had  begun  to  talk  with  the  parts  of  a  long  poem— a  poem  of  the 

stars,  whilst  he  himself  was  walk-  highest  kind,  a  drama  ;  and  a  drama 

ing  on  and  singing,  when  suddenly,  in  a  sense  unusual  if  not,  unique  in 

to  his  horror,  be  sees  the  other  strip  ancient  literature, 

himself  stark  naked,  perform  strange  Thus  far  wo  have  endeavoured  to 

■  call  attention  to  The  Satyriem  as  a 
'  work  notable  alike  for  the  degree  of 
,  its  excellence  and,  considering  its 

■  date,  for  the  kind.  But  there  is  yet 
'  another  feature  about  it  which  makes 
i  it   curious — one  which   its  anther 

■  certainly  would  never  bare  dreamed 
of  its  possessing.    This  is  the  extra- 
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ordinary  likeness  it  presents  to  us  of 
our  own  age.      We  could  indeed 
almost  imagine  in  many  places  that 
we  were  reading  an  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  nineteenth   century 
in  fancy-ball  costume,  and  that  the 
writer,  though  trying  hard   to  be 
classical,  was  perpetually  slipping 
into  unconscious   translation  from 
the  words  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
great  modern  poets.     At  how  many 
a  dinner-table  of  our  own  century 
are  the  gods  Business,  Luck,  and 
Lucre,  adored    quite  as  devoutly, 
though  not  so  avowedly,  as  they  were 
at  Trimalchio's  feast !     In  our  age, 
too,  we  are  not  tired  of  quarrelling 
about  the  special  judgments  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  high  authorities  still  tell 
us  that  the  fields  lie  barren  because 
the  prayers  for  rain  are  not  used 
judiciously  by  the  clergy.      Then, 
too,  when  Eumolpus  discourses  of 
the  decline  of  painting,  we  could 
almost  fancy  that  it  was  Mr.  Ruskin 
bewailing  last  year's  Academy.    We 
imagine  we  have  heard,  not  long  ago, 
the  Oxford  Fine  Arts  Professor  say 
almost  the  same  words  as  these  : 

J><>  not  wonder,  then,  that  painting  is  de- 
*™,  since  in  all  eyes,  both  gods'  and  men's, 
*  ™»p  of  gold  is  a  more  beautiful  thing 

cOL**l  Tr  P^ced  by  those  crazy 
Ur*b,  Apollo  and  Phidias. 

And  again,  when  Encolpius  and 
Agamemnon  criticise  the  art  and 


literature  of  their  day,  there  is 
scarcely  an  accusation  which  we 
may  not  take  to  ourselves,  or  which 
in  some  shape  or  other  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  not  made  against  us.  The  com- 
plaint with  which  The  Satyricon 
opens  is  that  in  those  days  every- 
thing was  words,  words ;  cant,  cant, 
cant ;  in  poetry,  in  oratory,  in 
painting,  and  in  religion.  And  yet 
this,  as  Agamemnon  reminds  En- 
colpius, is  the  fault  not  so  much 
of  the  artists,  painters,  or  priests 
themselves,  as  of  the  age  they 
live  in. 

Petronius  represents  to  us,  at 
once  mournfully  and  humorously, 
a  society  ultra-civilised,  full  of  every 
luxury  and  splendour,  rich  in  ornate 
and  empty  rhetoric  and  literature, 
rich  in  florid,  sensational,  worthless 
painting,  but  sickened  by  the  very 
things  on  which  it  was  pampered — 
a  society  without  health  and  without 
hope,  with  its  old  religion  dead,  its 
new  religion  not  yet  of  age,  and 
gold  and  vulgarity  playing  the  part 
of  regent;  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  degradation, 
and  a  longing  after  something 
nobler  and  worthier,  which,  for  the 
honour  of  humanity,  at  least  em- 
bittered vice,  though  it  did  not 
lead  to  virtue,  and  of  which  we 
hope  we  find  traces  in  our  own  cen- 
tury also. 
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THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  NORWAY. 

By  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 


AMONG  the  crowds  gathered 
in  1872  to  celebrate  the  tenth 
centenary  of  the  unification  of 
Norway  under  Harald  Haarfagr, 
there  was  a  great  deal  said  and 
sung  about  the  glorious  antiquity 
of  the  country.  Round  the  old 
king's  statue  at  Haugesund,  and 
everywhere  in  poets'  corners  and 
newspaper  leaders,  the  main  topic  of 
the  day  was  gratulation  at  the  vast 
age  of  the  Norwegian  nation.  It 
was  very  cheering,  everybody  felt, 
to  find  the  old  vikinger  so  green 
and  hale  on  his  thousandth  birth- 
day. But  in  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen sober  people  smiled  at  these 
rhapsodies,  and  whispered  to  one 
another  that  they  savoured  more  of 
the  high  spirits  of  boyhood  than  of 
the  cheerfulness  of  strong  old  age, 
and  that  the  claims  of  the  sister- 
kingdom  to  the  regard  of  Europe 
were  founded  on  her  present  and 
her  future,  more  than  on  her  past. 
In  point  of  fact  Norway  is  one  of 
the  youngest  of  the  independent 
States  of  Europe.  It  is  quite  true 
that  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  Nor- 
way occupied  a  foremost  rank  among 
the  Northern  peoples  for  about  400 
years,  but  after  the  disastrous  ex- 
pedition of  Hakon  IV.,  when 
Norway  lost  the  Hebrides  and  other 
possessions  in  Britain  in  1263,  the 
State  rapidly  declined,  till  in  1380 
it  was  merged  in  the  growing 
power  of  Denmark,  from  which  it 
was  not  separated  for  more  than 
400  years.  The  modern  history  of 
Norway  begins  with  the  year  18 14, 
when  Bernadotte,  assisted  by  the 
Allies,  conquered  the  country,  and 
offered  the  Norwegians  their  in- 
dependence. Accordingly,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  age  of 
the  State,  Norway  as  it  at  present 
exists  is  younger  than  numbers  of 
its  own  citizens. 


As  there  is  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  usually  accepted  notions  of  the 
peculiar  democratico-monarchical 
government  of  Norway,  and  as 
many  of  the  special  developments 
of  the  nation  are  directly  due  to  its 
constitution,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  a  sketch  of  it  here. 
Norway  is  a  limited  and  hereditary 
monarchy,  with  a  representative 
Diet,  called  the  Storthing,  that  con- 
sists of  only  one  Chamber.  The 
succession  is  lineal  and  agnatic. 
The  King  must  conform  to  the 
Lutheran  religion;  his  person  is 
sacred  and  unimpeachable.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  his  acts  rests  with  a 
Council  of  State,  formed  often  mem- 
bers, elected  by  himself,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  great  public 
departments.  ThereisnorealForeign 
Minister,  for  in  consequence  of  the 
union  with  Sweden,  and  the  fact 
that  the  two  nations  have  no  com- 
mon representative  Diet,  it  is  found 
best  for  all  foreign  relations  to  be 
carried  on  through  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
National  Assembly  or  Storthing 
consists  of  1 1 1  members,  of  which 
one- third  are  returned  by  the  towns, 
and  the  rest  by  the  country  districts. 
Every  born  Norwegian  rally  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote, 
and  when  he  is  thirty  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Storthing,  provided  that  he 
neither  is  nor  has  been  employed  in 
the  offices  of  the  Council  of  State, 
or  is  a  member  of  that  Council. 
The  Storthing,  being  assembled  and 
duly  constituted,  divides  itself  into 
two]  parts.  The  one,  called  the 
Lagthing,  consists  of  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  Assembly;  the  other 
three-fourths  form  the  Odelsthing; 
in  this  section  first  every  Bill  mast 
be  discussed.  If  it  is  sanctioned,  it 
is  sent  to  the  Lagthing,  which  may 
approve  or  throw  it  out.  If  it  passes 
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both  sections,  it  is  laid  before  the 
King,  and  becomes  law  on  receiving 
his  sanction.  Bat  if  a  Bill  passes 
through  both  sections  in  three 
successive  Storthings,  on  the  third 
occasion  it  becomes  law  without 
the  royal  sanction.  This  remarkable 
clause  has  once  already  enabled  the 
nation  to  overrule  successfully  the 
persistent  royal  veto ;  the  abolition 
of  all  hereditary  titles  was  the 
question  over  which  this  memorable 
battle  was  fought  and  gained.  Every 
member  of  the  Storthing  is  paid  3 
specie  dalers  (about  128.  6d.)  a  day 
daring  the  session. 

This  was  the  Constitution  drawn 
up  at  Eidsvold  on  April  11,  18 14, 
and  accepted  by  Charles  XIII.  on 
November  4  of  the  same  year.  The 
removal  of  what  was  called  the 
Danish  yoke,  the  invigorating  ap- 
peal made  to  patriotism  and  national 
feeling,  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
octroi  system  from  the  ports,  all 
gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to 
thought  and  action  in  the  country. 
At  first  the  want  of  experience 
showed  itself  in  many  ludicrous 
▼ays.  Norwegians  had  so  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
Copenhagen  for  counsel  and  guid- 
ance, that  they  hardly  knew  how  to 
steer  the  ship  of  State  unaided.  In- 
terference from  Sweden,  of  course, 
was  intolerable,  and  they  were  left, 
like  most  young  people,  to  find  out 
for  themselves  the  right  path,  with 
many  trips  and  tumbles  on  the  way. 
Norway  had  not  obtained  liberty  of 
the  press  until  1770,  and  one  of  its 
first  effusions  had  been  a  violent  at- 
tack, in  doggerel  verse,  upon  the 
*  Danish  serpents  that  oppress  us.9 
After  the  fall  of  Struensee,  the  lite- 
rature of  Home  Rule  received  some 
check;  but  Christiania,  especially  in 
the  form  of  lampoons  and  anony- 
mous pamphlets,  continued  to  ex- 
press an  impertinent  resentment 
that  was  hardly  dignified  enough  to 
be  called  revolutionary.  But  when 
the  Independence  came,  naturally 
the  most  unruly  spirits  rose  to  the 


surface,  and  the  first  Storthing  was 
mainly  composed  of  republicans  of 
the  type  of  1792.  One  of  the  very 
noisiest  of  the  politicians  of  that 
time,  Nikolaj  Wergeland,  father  of 
the  afterwards  famous  lyrical  poet, 
wrote  a  very  popular  book  called  A 
List  of  the  Crimes  committed  by  Den- 
mark against  the  Norwegian  Nation^ 
which  reads  now  like  mere  mid- 
summer madness.  By-and-by  the 
seething  riot  of  revolution  settled 
down  into  a  respectable  Liberal  Go- 
vernment. The  nation  had  real 
troubles  and  perplexities  at  home, 
and  these  were  not  without  their 
sobering  effect.  Besides,  Europe 
moved  onwards,  and  Odes  to  Rouget 
de  Tlsle  grew  out  of  date.  All  this, 
however,  is  matter  of  history,  and 
must  not  detain  us  now,  occupied  as 
we  are  with  the  present  condition  of 
Norway.  But  in  order  to  show 
what  a  large  party  in  the  country 
desire  in  the  future,  it  has  been 
needful  in  this  very  hurried  manner 
to  sketch  the  past.  For  a  long  time 
the  comparatively  Conservative  re- 
action, or  rather  settling  down, 
continued  to  go  on,  and  the  nation 
increased  with  a  wonderful  rapidity 
in  material  prosperity  and  position. 
But  just  of  late  years,  especially 
among  the  younger  men,  there  has 
been  introduced  a  temper  of  thought 
at  once  definitely  retrograde  and 
violently  progressive,  which  has 
stirred  the  whole  community  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  really  the 
first  phenomenon  that  meets  the  at- 
tention of  anyone  looking  at  all 
below  the  surface  in  Norwegian 
matters  of  to-day.  It  must  be 
understood,  in  the  outset,, that  the 
whole  public  feeling  in  Norway  is 
democratic  to  a  degree  which  cannot 
be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  Europe ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  Conserva- 
tives, we  point  to  men  who  would 
be  esteemed  Radicals  amongst  our- 
selves. It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  title  Bed  enough  to  describe  the 
party  in  Norway  that  hold  what  are 
called  *  advanced '  views. 
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For  a  long  time  the  Storthing 
continued  to  represent  the  soberer 
part  of  the  nation,  but  just  at 
present  the  majority  of  that  body 
professes  the  most  stringently  Com- 
munist principles.  The  National 
Reformer  is  probably  of  all  English 
journals  the  one  least  read ;  the 
Folketidende,  or  '  People's  Times,'  of 
Norway,  has  certainly  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  country.  Yet  the 
whole  tone  of  the  paper  is  more 
fiercely  democratic  than  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  wildest  effusions.  I  have 
read  articles  in  Folketidende — writ- 
ten, too,  with  not  a  little  skill  and 
power — that  seemed  to  open  a  chasm 
at  one's  feet,  down  which,  dimly 
realised,  one  saw  stretching  a  chaos 
of  all  the  primal  elements  of  society 
in  a  state  of  pulverisation.  The 
leading  Bpirit  in  this  organised  re- 
volt of  the  peasants  is  a  man  named 
Soren  Jaabaek,  himself  a  small  far- 
mer in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
country.  As  soon  as  his  age  made 
him  legally  eligible,  he  managed  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Storthing ; 
then,  in  1845,  a  respectable  and 
mildly  Conservative  body.  Ever 
since,  without  a  single  pause,  he 
has  remained  a  member ;  at  every 
new  election  he  has  been  returned 
by  a  larger  and  larger  majority, 
and  his  whole  life's  work  has  been 
a  crusade  against  property  and  the 
professions.  Wonderful  to  relate, 
he  has  so  far  succeeded  as  to  change 
the  whole  tone  of  the  Storthing ; 
and  though  hardly  anyone  of  weight 
professes  opinions  quite  so  extreme 
as  his  own,  his  influence  with  his 
own  class  has  been  enormous.  The 
Folketidende  is  published  at  Man- 
da],  the  little  country  town  of  which 
Jaabttk  is  the  representative,  and  it 
is  edited  by  him.  This  little  quarto 
leaf  does  not  hide  its  light  under  a 
bushel;  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  disguise  its  principles.  Perhaps 
in  examining  the  present  condition 
of  Norwegian  opinion,  it  may  be 
found  amusing  to  glance  at  the 
newspaper  that  boasts  of  the  largest 


circulation  in  the  land.  Folke- 
tidende, then,  is  edited,  as  we  have 
said,  by  Jaabaek,  a  peasant  from  one 
of  the  poorest  provinces  of  Norway. 
It  persistently  urges  the  greatest 
possible  economy  on  the  Adminis- 
tration. According  to  it,  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  this  end  will 
be  to  nominate  as  county  members 
of  the  Storthing  exclusively  pea- 
sants, who,  having  gained  a  majo- 
rity, may  resolutely  refuse  all  new 
credit,  destroy  all  pensions,  and 
greatly  diminish  the  salaries  of  all 
persons  employed  by  the  State. 
The  official  and  professional  class 
once  reduced  to  penury,  the  influ- 
ence that  they  have  hitherto  exer- 
cised upon  public  life  by  their 
instruction  and  their  position  will 
be  destroyed.  '  The  poor  will  then 
have  their  turn,'  to  give  the  literal 
expression.  The  cause  of  all  this 
is  the  embarrassment  that  the  agri- 
cultural masses  have  suffered,  in 
part  by  a  succession  of  bad  years, 
in  part  by  the  large  sums  voted  in 
the  interest  of  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  country  in  various 
ways,  as,  for  example,  for  means  of 
communication,  fortifications,  rail- 
ways and  prisons.  The  agitations 
of  Jaabsek,  in  spite  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  views  and  the  lack  of 
talent  with  which  they  are  put  forth, 
have  made  great  way  with  the  mal- 
content classes.  Just  now,  how- 
ever, a  slightly  less  rigid  economy 
is  beginning  to  be  exercised.  In 
the  summer  of  1872,  the  very  im- 
portant railway  connecting  Chris- 
tiania  with  the  great  timber  port 
of  Drammen  was  opened,  and  in 
1873  the  Storthing  voted  the 
expenses  for  a  stupendous  labour 
of  engineering,  the  formation  of  a 
railway  between  Lillehammer,  on 
the  great  central  lake,  and  Trond- 
hjem,  which,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  will  throw  the 
north  and  centre  of  the  country 
open  to  trade  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  To  return,  however,  to 
political  matters.    One  of  Jaabok's 
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great  subjects  of  agitation  has  been 
an  enforced    rate    of  interest   on 
money,  and  especially  on  loans  on 
landed   property;   this    has    since 
1857  been  5  per  cent.,  and  he  wished 
it  to  be  brought  down  to  4  per 
cent.    Johan  Sverdrnp,  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  could  not  fail  to 
see  that  if  the  Storthing  concluded 
to  pass   this    motion,    the    effect 
would   be    to    stop    all  payments 
whatever,  for   people  would    find 
they  could  use  their  money  better. 
Still,   during    two    days'    debate, 
Sverdrnp  dared  not  open  his  mouth, 
though  he  voted  against  the  Bill. 
Fortunately  for    Norwegian    good 
sense,  it  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
extreme  Left  thereby  sustained  a 
slight    but    distinct    check.     The 
most  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of 
the  Premier  is  the  poet  Bjornsen, 
an  extreme  Republican.     The  Eng- 
lish reader  can  best  realise  the  con- 
dition of  political  life  in  Norway 
by  conceiving    a    state  of   things 
among    ourselves    in    which    Mr. 
Odger  should  be  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh   the  editor  of  the 
most  popular  newspaper,  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  the  pet  poet  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary majority.    There  is  reason, 
however,  to  hope  that  the  latter 
dark  cohort  is  just  at  present  show- 
ing distinct  signs  of  approaching 
dissolution;   in  many  matters  its 
component    parts    have    shown    a 
decided  want  of  cohesion  and  less 
tendency  to  follow  blindly  the  com- 
mand of   the  leaders.     So    much 
were  the  elections  to  be  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1 8*73  dreaded  by  the  party 
in  power,  that  the  poet  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsen  gravely  started  on  a  kind 
of  mission  through  all  the  upland 
districts  to  put  the  minds  of  the 
electors  into  a  proper  condition.     It 
is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  a  gifted 
poet  sink  thus  into  a  vulgar  stump 
orator.    What  made  it  more  ridi- 
culous was,-4hat  the  whole  thing 
was  a  complete  failure.     Just  as  I 
write  these  lines  the  result  of  the 
autumn  elections  reaches  me.     The 


reaction  seems  now  a  matter  of 
certainty.     Many  of  the  most  pro- 
minent Radical  agitators  have  been 
rejected  by  the  electors ;  in  Den- 
mark,  on  the    contrary,  where  a 
Radicalism  equally  excessive  rules 
the  day,  the  new  elections  have  re- 
turned a  larger  majority  of  unflinch- 
ing Communists  than  ever.     It  is 
grievous  to  see  the  constitutional 
forms  misused  in  such  a  flagrant 
fashion.     The  new  returns  in  Den- 
mark are  precisely  what  so  many 
of  the  late  elections  in  Norway  bave 
been.     Day  labourers  have  in  many 
places  supplanted  great  landowners 
and  university  men  of  high  intel- 
lectual reputation.    Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Worship- 
in  other  words,  the  sudden  disesta- 
blishment   of  the    State    Church, 
without    compensation  —  the    dis- 
couragement of  foreign  trade,  the 
abandonment  of  higher  education, 
are  loudly  advocated  by  ignorant 
men  drawn  from  a  class  that  cannot 
estimate  the  benefit  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  whom  penury  and  caste 
have  made  fierce  and  selfish  ?    The 
position  of  the  Scandinavian  nations 
is  most  perilous.     Socialism,  of  the 
quiet  agricultural  sort  that  does  not 
make  much  show  in  the  towns,  but 
really  moves  the  nation,  threatens 
to  sap  their  whole  material  pros- 
perity. The  good  sense  and  healthy 
resolve  of  the  few  must  work  with 
might    and    main  to    restore    the 
balance  of  sobriety  if  the  State  is 
not  to  slip  into  ruin. 

With  all  this  danger  brooding  in 
the  Storthing  and  on  country  hust- 
ings, the  towns  continue  to  nourish 
gaily.  Christiania  is  almost  wholly 
Conservative,  and  all  the  respectable 
journals  are  at  daggers  drawn  with 
the  Storthing.  The  matter  amounts 
almost  to  a  dead  lock,  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Parliamentary  majo- 
rity is  the  whole  temper  of  the  cul- 
tivated classes.  One  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  healthy  working 
of  the  Norwegian  electoral  system 
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is  the  law  that  compels  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  borough  to  be  a  resi- 
dent in  it.  It  is  easy  to  select  a 
good  man  out  of  the  population  of 
a  city  like  Christiania ;  bat  when  the 
inhabitants  of  a  dull  little  market- 
town  have  to  be  ransacked  for  a  re- 
presentative, of  course  the  noisiest 
pot-house  politician  finds  himself 
heading  the  poll.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  of  Norwegian  statesmen  him- 
self pointed  out  to  me  this  great 
evil,  and  added,  by  way  of  example, 
that  such  a  case  as  the  continuous 
election  of  Palmerston  for  Tiverton 
was  a  thing  impossible  in  Norway, 
and  as  much  desired  as  unattainable. 
Of  course  a  majority  that  profits 
so  much  by  the  present  system 
would  not  for  a  moment  dream  of 
altering  the  regulation. 

To  pass  to  a  more  pleasant  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  the  commercial 
progression  of  Norway  is  constant. 
The  returns  of  every  year  show  a 
quiet,  but  steady  advance.  The 
revenues  of  export  arise  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  natural  products 
of  the  country,  and  about  one-half 
from  timber  alone.  The  vast  pine- 
forests  seem  nearly  inexhaustible; 
from  Trondhjem  to  Christiansand, 
from  Bergen  to  Gjovik,  extends  apine 
district  of  enormous  wealth,  broken 
only  by  the  bare  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tain lines  and  by  the  long  narrow 
fjords  that  intersect  the  country  in 
so  extraordinary  a  way.  The  other 
great  export  is  fish.  The  herring- 
fishery  has  lately  been  extremely 
remunerative.  Since  1869  this  par- 
ticular trade,  which  occupies  the 
inhabitants  of  the  long  sea-coast 
province  of  Nordland,  has  met  with  a 
success  that  is  attributed  to  the  ten- 
dency to  abandon  the  nets  in  favour 
of  a  floating  line.  The  cod  or  stock- 
fishery  is  nearly  as  important,  but 
it  is  almost  confined  to  the  arctic 
group  of  the  Lofoden  Isles.  It  takes 
place  from  the  middle  of  January 
to  the  middle  of  April,  and  about 
5,000  vessels,  manned  principally 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Nordland  and 


Pinmark,  take  part  in  it.  This  indus- 
try gave  employment  to  more  than 
20,000  men  in  1872  ;  of  late  years 
it  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous. 
In  1872  the 'total  number  of  cod- 
fish caught  was  estimated  at  twenty- 
one  millions,  and  the  greater  part  of 
this,  first  dried  and  converted  into 
klip-fish  and  stock-fish,  is  conveyed 
by  a  special  flotilla  from  the  more 
central  parts  to  Germany  and  even 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  carrying 
trade  has  hitherto  rested  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  three  towns  of 
Trondhjem,  Bergen,  and  Aalesund, 
but  the  last-named  has  of  late  years 
somewhat  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
large  and  rising  port  of  Christians, 
sund  has  taken  its  place.  Chris- 
tianssund,  a  very  singular  town, 
seldom  visited  by  tourists,  is  a 
typical  Norwegian  sea-port  of  the 
most  prosperous  kind.  It  is  bnilt 
on  the  three  inmost  facets  of  three 
small  desolate  islands,  which  so 
curve  together  as  to  make  a  per- 
fectly secure,  nearly  circular  har- 
bour, with  three  narrow  outlets. 
From  the  open  sea,  after  passing 
the  rugged  and  uninhabited  coasts 
of  the  islands,  one  slips  through  a 
narrow  strait  into  the  very  centre 
of  a  thriving,  busy  town,  full  of 
merchant  shipping  and  alive  with 
boats.  The  effect  is  very  surpris- 
ing, and  [this  strange  natural  con- 
formation promises  a  great  commer- 
cial future  for  the  town  that  on  so 
iron-bound  a  coast  possesses  such  a 
splendid  harbour.  Besides  the  cod- 
fishery  in  the  Lofoden  Isles,  there 
has,  in  the  last  few  years,  sprung 
up  a  cod-fishery  much  farther  north. 
The  Lofoden  fishers  have  begun  to 
visit  the  coasts  around  the  North 
Cape,  between  Hammerfest  and 
Vardd,  and  find  that  when  their 
own  special  labour  is  completed  in 
April,  they  can  reap  a  second  har- 
vest in  the  northern  waters  until 
the  end  of  June.  Besides  the  ex- 
portation of  dried  cod,  a  great  deal 
is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  medi- 
cinal oil  from  the    livers  and  of 
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guano  from  the  heads.  The  caul- 
drons of  stewing  livers  and  the 
pyres  of  smoking  heads  make  the 
whole  coast  terrible  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  round  to  the  very  frontiers  of 
Russia. 

If  the  Lofoden  Isles  hare  the  cod 
and  Bergen  the  herring,  the  south- 
ern ports  receive  a  revenue  hardly 
less  important  from  the  mackerel. 
Since  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  transport  fish  in  ice,  the  trade 
with  England  in  mackerel  has  as- 
sumed a  prodigious  importance. 
The  trade  is  principally  confined  to 
the  towns  of  Christiansand,  an  im- 
portant southern  centre  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Christianssund, 
and  Farsund,  a  minute  place  of  some 
1400  inhabitants,  but  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  export  of 
mackerel  Hides,  corn,  sulphur 
pyrites  and  other  minerals,  and 
copper  complete  *  the  list  of  Nor- 
wegian exports,  among  which,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  forgotten  a  new 
article  that  only  began  to  be  sent 
out  in  1 87 1,  but  which  already 
feeds  thirty  English  factories.  This 
is  wood-paste  intended  for  the  fa- 
brication of  paper.  It  is  believed 
that  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the 
waste  wood  crushed  down  for  this 
purpose  will  give  this  new  product 
a  good  market  all  over  Europe, 
where  the  supply  of  rags  is  noto- 
riously insufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. Another  export  of  the  fu- 
ture, from  which  great  things  are 
hoped,  is  the  light  Bavarian  beer 
of  the  country,  which  in  1867 
began  to  be  exported,  and  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  that  in  three 
years  the  foreign  trade  in  that  par- 
ticular had  increased  sixteen-fold. 
The  mercantile  fleet  of  Norway 
consists  of  about  9,000  vessels. 

The  material  prosperity  of  Norway 
has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  crea- 
tion of  any  large  towns.  There  is 
so  little  carrying  trade,  so  much 
mere  exportation  of  products,  that 
the  population  has  not  to  any  great 
extent  gathered  itself  at  the  points 


of  exit.  Just  now,  however,  a 
marked  alteration  in  the  distri- 
bution of  population  is  taking  place. 
The  very  frequent  censuses  give 
the  statistical  student  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gauging  pretty  exactly  the 
shifidngs  of  population  in  Norway, 
and  they  present  some  curious  fea- 
tures. The  entire  number  of  inha- 
bitants has  increased  with  a  steadi- 
ness that  has  hardly  fluctuated 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  has  doubled  itself  almost 
exactly  since  1801.  Until  1851 
the  proportion  of  increase  was  al- 
most the  same  in  the  town  and  coun- 
try districts,  but  from  that  year  the 
advantage  has  been  very  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  towns.  At  the 
present  moment  the  population  of 
the  country  districts  is  neither  rising 
nor  falling,  while  that  of  the  towns 
is  every  year  more  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. This  shows  a  change  in 
the  social,  and  still  more  in  the 
commercial,  habits  of  the  country, 
and  points  to  a  new  development 
of  the  State.  The  towns,  which 
hitherto  have  been  lost  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  country  po- 
pulations, are  gaining  importance 
and  influence.  They  are  still  all 
very  small.  Christiania,  which  has 
shot  onwards  with  a  celerity  which 
suggests  American  rather  than 
European  progress,  contains  even 
now  only  70,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
few  years  ago  numbered  only  30,000. 
Bergen,  the  only  town  in  Norway 
that  carries  in  its  appearance  the 
marks  of  any  mediaeval  prestige, 
barely  passes  30,000,  and  Trond- 
hjem  alone  among  the  rest  passes 
20,000.  Hardly  an  English  county 
but  can  point  to  more  and  larger 
centres.  The  trifling  importance 
of  the  towns  has  a  marring  influence 
on  the  nation ;  it  is  not  without  the 
wisdom  of  experience  that  all  Orien- 
tal potentates  wish  above  all  other 
possessions  to  hold  one  large  city. 
A  vast  congregation  of  beings, 
closely  cemented  by  the  bond  of 
citizenship,  seem  to  possess  a  power, 
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a  stability  that  no  scattered  masses 
or  groups  of  small  towns  present. 
That  curious  feature  of  Norwegian 
thought,  the  excessive  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  shaken  and  dis- 
quieted by  any  internal  movement, 
however  crude,  finds  its  explanation 
probably  in  the  smallness  of  its 
cities,  and  mainly  its  capital.  The 
brain  is  too  small  for  the  body; 
there  is  a  tendency  to  divide  the 
nervous  action  between  a  variety  of 
Rmall  ganglia,  each  insufficient  for 
the  labour  submitted  to  it.  Den- 
mark  has  far  more  strength  of  pur- 
pose than  Norway,  because  Copen- 
hagen is  a  centre  of  irresistible  in- 
fluence, while  Christiania  has  to  do 
constant  battle  for  a  doubtfully  ad- 
mitted prestige. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  true  of 
the  present  moment,  the  period  of 
change  and  development.     Christi- 
ania is  pushing  itself  in  all  directions 
along  the  picturesque  hill-sides  and 
shores  of  its  beautiful  site,  flourish- 
ing like  a  green  bay-tree,  revelling, 
as  we  have  said,  in  an  almost  Trans- 
atlantic   exuberance     of    growth. 
While  this  vehemence  of  develop- 
ment lasts,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
1  the  obloquy  of  newness '  will  cling 
to  it.     But  it  has  a  great  future  be- 
fore it.     Situated  at  the  head  of 
a   fjord  almost  inaccessible    to  a 
stranger  fleet,  it  possesses  a  secure 
and   ample  harbour,  and  a    geo- 
graphical position  which,  if  not  for 
Norway,  yet    for  Scandinavia,   is 
absolutely  central.    Christiania  pos- 
sesses qualifications  that  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen  have  had — and  lost. 
The  palmy  days  of  the  latter  city 
were  those  in  which  all  the  south 
of  Sweden  belonged  to  Denmark, 
and  the  Sound  being  merely  a  chan- 
nel running  through  the  Danish 
dominions,  Copenhagen  was  as  cen- 
tral as  a  capital  can  be.    Skaane 
was  lost,  and  Copenhagen  became 
exposed    and    defenceless.      Then 
Stockholm  rose  into  influence ;  its 
position  was  exactly  parallel.     It 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  with  its 


provinces  before  and  behind  it.  Bat 
the   seizure    of   Finland    has    left 
Stockholm    at    the    mercy   of    a 
Russian    fleet.       Christiania   now 
possesses  the  advantages  its  sister- 
capitals  have  lost ;  and  far  behind 
them  in  influence  and  population  as 
it  now  is,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  a  few  decades  will  see  it 
the  foremost  city  of  Scandinavia. 
Already  it  is  attracting  emigrants 
from  Sweden :    its  new  railway  to 
Drammen  has  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  that  rival  town's  prosperity ; 
the  country  populations  crowd  up 
to  it  more  largely  every  year.    And 
as  it  increases  in  population,  it  will 
increase  in  power ;  and  as  even  now 
it  is  the  centre  of  all  that  is  Conser- 
vative and  far-seeing  and  staunch 
in  the  nation,  so  doubtless  in  retain- 
ing and  deepening  these  qualities  it 
will  be   influential  in   saving  the 
country     from    that    agricultural 
Socialism  that  threatens  its  future 
life  so  distinctly. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  in- 
tellectual condition  and  progress  of 
Norway.   It  would  be  absurd  to  ask 
for  anything  very  complex  or  very 
brilliant  in  its  development ;  what 
has  been  done,  under  bo  many  dis- 
advantages, is  wonderful  enough, 
and  in  some  branches,  at  least,  suc- 
cess has  been  very  marked.     In 
Fra&er's  Magazine  for  October  1872 
I  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the 
poetry  of  Norway  since  the  year  of 
Independence.    I  pointed  out  that 
four  great  figures  have  appeared  on 
the  horizon.     Wergeland,  a  fiery, 
lyrical  poet,  represented  the  spirit 
of  the  new-born  freedom ;  Welhaven, 
a  reflective,  analytical  genius  of  the 
more  polished  order,  led  the  critical 
or  Conservative  reaction.     Since  my 
notice  was  printed,  Welhaven  has 
passed  away ;  he  died  in  November 
1873.     Two  men  remain ;  Bjornsen, 
the  novelist  and  dramatic  poet*  and 
Ibsen,  dramatist  and  satirist.    Ibsen 
is  the  greatest  genius  that  Norway 
has  yet  produced,  and  his  works 
and  those  of  Bjornsen  have  a  wider 
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circulation  in  Sweden  and  Denmark 
than  the  works  of  any  of  their  own 
poets  can  boast.  Thus  the  influence 
of  Norse  thought — and  both  these 
writers  are  extremely  national- 
spreads  through  the  North  of 
Europe.  No  other  branch  of  belles- 
lettres  has  been  cultivated  with 
much  success.  In  science  the  Nor- 
wegian savants  have  held  a  place 
of  much  honour  in  Europe.  Un- 
happily the  past  tense  has  to  be 
made  use  of.  The  great  names  in 
science  are  the  names  of  the  dead. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  notably  with  reference  to  the 
North,  Professor  P.  A.  Munch  took 
a  very  high  place ;  Michael  Sars  was 
one  of  the  best  known  of  marine 
zoologists;  Keilhau  had  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  as  a  geologist ;  but 
all  these  and  others  of  the  highest 
rank  belonged  to  the  generation 
that  has  just  passed  away.  The  last 
and  most  eminent  of  all,  Professor 
Chr.  Hansteen,  the  astronomer, 
died  only  last  year  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety,  one  of  the  many  victims 
of  1873,  that  numbers  some  of  the 
greatest  of  Norwegian  contempora- 
ries among  its  dead.  There  is  not 
much  promise  among  the  younger 
men  of  science.  Learning  lan- 
guishes at  the  University  of 
Christiania.  The  pernicious  dreams 
of  Socialism  occupy  the  minds  of  the 
younger  students,  and  the  levelling 
system  of  education  advocated  by 
the  new  teachers  is  as  fatal  to  ex- 
cellence in.  attainment  as  it  is 
abhorrent  to  those  who  have 
reaped  their  honours  in  the  old 
legitimate  way. 

The  number  of  books  published 
in  Norway  is  curiously  small.  The 
firms  are,  without  exception,  con- 
ducted in  a  very  quiet  way  ;  and  all 
the  foremost  authors — Ibsen,  Bjorn- 
fien,  Lie,  Madame  Thoresen,  and 
others — now  invariably  send  their 
hooks  to  Copenhagen  to  be  brought 
out.  This  habit  is  not  so  fatal  to 
intellectual  individuality  as  one 
would   be    led    to    expect.      The 
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Swedish  and  Danish  publics  just  at 
present  rave  about  what  is  Norse. 
If  a  poem  or  a  story  is  only  con- 
cerned with  a  mountain  village  or 
a  group  of  Norwegian  peasants,  it  is 
sure  of  being  widely  read.  Hence 
the  authors  who  live  in  Christiania 
have  an  audience  fitted  to  their 
mind;  and  poem  after  poem,  tale 
after  tale,  each  descriptive  of  the 
laconic,  sturdy  peasant,  with  his 
noble,  free  heart,  and  his  entire  con- 
tempt for  the  fundamental  principles 
of  political  economy,  pour  from  the 
fashionable  Gyldendal  shop  in  Co- 
penhagen. But  when  the  furore 
has  subsided,  when  the  long-suffer- 
ing Norwegian  peasant  is  exhausted, 
it  will  be  a  curious  thing  to  watch 
whether  the  literature  of  the  North 
will  take  a  new  and  original  turn, 
or  fade  into  complete  insignificance. 
We  hope,  and  we  believe,  the  former. 
A  certain  laudable  tendency  to 
change  of  subject  and  width  of 
interest  has  been  shown  this  very 
year  by  the  poet  Ibsen,  whose  last 
great  drama  has  for  its  theme  a 
subject  of  general  historical  inte- 
rest—the progress  and  fate  of  the 
Emperor  Julian. 

The  newspaper  press  in  Norway 
does  not  boast  of  so  many  triumphs 
as  that  of  Denmark.  The  Danish 
papers,  indeed,  are  exceptionally 
well  printed  and  edited — as  well, 
perhaps,  as  any  journals  in  Europe 
outside  our  own  dominions.  But  it 
is  more  than  respectably  conducted, 
and  its  power  in  the  State  is  obvious. 
The  first  newspaper  started  in  Nor- 
way was  the  Norske  Intelligent- 
Seddeler  (Bulletin  of  Norse  Intelli- 
gence), which  saw  the  light  on  May 
25*  1763.  This  trumpery  little 
affair,  which  has  not  and  never  had 
any  character  or  colour,  has  lasted 
ever  since,  I  cannot  guess  why, 
while  newspapers  conducted  with 
power  and  talent  have  risen  and  set 
by  its  side.  The  chief  Norwegian 
paper  of  the  present  day,  beyond  all 
fear  of  competition,  is  Morgenbladet 
(The  Morning  Paper),  which  was 
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founded  in  1819,  and  at  first  con- 
fined to  gossip  and  the  belles-lettres, 
and  without  political  bias;  bat  in 
1 83 1,  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  enlightened  editor,  and 
stirred  into  activity  by  competition 
with  other  papers,  it  became  very 
soon  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Conservative  opposition,  and  has 
remained  consistent  to  its  principles 
ever  since.  It  is  now  as  influential 
as  it  has  ever  been,  and  is  directed 
by  a  staff  that  includes  some  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger 
writers  in  Norway.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  all  the  reviews  and 
magazines  specially  devoted  to  li- 
terary interests  which  have  yet  been 
started  in  Christiania,  have  failed 
to  support  themselves  for  more  than 
a  few  months  each.  At  present  not 
one  such  is  being  published,  and  the 
interests  of  literature  are  left  in  the 
able  hands  of  the  sub-editors  of 
Morgenbladet  and  Aftenbladet.  But 
it  should  not  be  left  solely  to  them, 
and  there  are  many  subjects  of  in- 
tellectual interest  that  cannot  be 
treated  at  all  exhaustively  in  a 
newspaper  leader.  No  fewer  than 
seventy-two  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished within  the  bounds  of  Norway. 
Christiania  possesses  twelve,  of 
which  four  are  daily.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  little  towns  is  too  small  to 
have  its  own  Blad.  It  is  amusing 
to  know  that  three  journals  are 
published  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
One  of  these,  the  Hammerfests 
Tidende,  is  the  product  of  what  is 
certainly  the  most  northerly  printing- 
press  in  the  world,  for  Hammerfest 
lies  directly  under  the  North  Cape, 
in  the  latitude  of  Baffin  Bay  and 
Novaia  Zembla.  One  of  the  most 
useful,  though  least  original,  effu- 
sions of  the  Norwegian  periodical 
press,  has  been  the  Shilling  Magazin, 
founded  in  close  imitation  of  our 
own  Penny  Magazine,  and  built  up 
chiefly  of  materials  drawn  from 
what  was  thought  most  interesting 
in  English  journals  of  the  same 
class.      As  a  skilling   is  scarcely 


worth  a  halfpenny,  the  enterprise  is 
even  more  decidedly  venturous,  but 
it  has  existed  and  succeeded  for 
nearly  forty  years. 

The  fine  arts  are  in  their  infancy 
among  the  Norwegians,  with  the 
one  exception  of  landscape  painting. 
In  this  they  have  attained  a  success 
so  decided  that  a  few  words  about 
it  must  not  be  omitted  here.  Chris- 
tiania, it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  no 
art-school  of  its  own.  Its  painters 
invariably  study  abroad,  and  the 
centre  at  which  most  of  them  meet, 
and  where  they  seem  to  find  a  con- 
genial settlement,  is  Diisseldorf^  in 
the  school  that  still  preserves  the 
traditions  of  Schadow  and  Hilde- 
brand.  Their  works  may  be  fairly 
well  studied  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Christiania,  though  some  of  the 
best  are  scarcely  represented  there. 
The  influence  of  Germany  has  dead- 
ened, but  it  has  not  entirely  quench- 
ed Norwegian  individuality  in  art. 
The  landscapes  of  Dahl,  Gude, 
Morten  Miiller,  Fearnley,  and  the 
rest,  agree  in  presenting  one  single 
octave  of  the  harmony  of  Northern 
scenery.  They  are  limited  jwithiii 
sharply  defined  boundaries,  but  in- 
side these  limitations  they  attain 
very  high  excellence.  Our  own 
latest  school  of  landscape  has  Btudied 
so  minutely  the  mysterious  loveliness 
of  delicate  atmospheric  colour,  and 
the  nuances  of  luxurious  vegetation, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman 
to  sympathise  at  once  with  the  bald, 
hard  paintings  of  Norway,  where 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  form,  and 
colour  is  as  cold  and  conventional 
as  possible.  Yet  attention,  and  that 
catholic  desire  to  appreciate,  which 
is  essential  in  a  critic  of  rnifiMrmlw 
forms  of  culture,  soon  make  mani- 
fest the  genuine  value  of  these 
pictures.  The  best  masters  of  Norse 
landscape  are  Dahl  and  Gude ; 
the  former  has  painted  waterfalls 
with  all  the  enthusiastic  affection  of 
a  Buysdael,  and  there  is  something 
truly  grandiose  and  resonant  about 
his  cascades  that  the  Dutch  master 
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did  not  often  equal.  Glide  has  a 
softer,  mellower  style  ;  his  beech- 
woods  rise,  tier  after  tier,  melting 
away  in  infinite  aerial  perspective, 
bat  they  are  even  more  crude  in 
colour  than  is  usual  among  the 
Norwegians.  One  positively  craves 
the  amber  of  a  fading  sunset  or  the 
crimson  and  dark  grey  of  a  sunrise 
to  light  np  the  horizon  over  his 
monotonous  umbrage.  The  curse 
of  Dusseldorf,  tasteless  leaden  colour- 
ing, has  fallen  heavily  on  him.  It 
would  be  very  well  if  the  young  art- 
studente  of  Christiania  had  some- 
where else  than  Germany  to  look  to 
for  their  education.  A  traveller  in 
and  around  their  fatherland  is  con- 
stantly struck  with  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  sky-colour.  At  dawn 
in  summer,  the  unwasted  twilight 
meets  the  violent  golden  light  of 
morning  with  startling  splendour, 
while  in  the  west  the  flying  blues 
and  greys  are  blanched  and  harmo- 
nised. All  day  long  the  crude  green 
of  the  foreground,  which  is  just  what 
the  painters  at  present  delight  in 
giving  us,  is  too  inartistic  for  re- 
production, but  at  nightfall,  when 
the  long  midsummer  days  pale  into 
something  that  passes  for  night, 
the  whole  heaven  from  horizon  to 
zenith  turns  rosy  and  pallid  and 
golden,  or  the  wind  blows  thefoamof 
pellucid  clonds  np  the  clear  sky,  to 
take  fire  with  the  sunset,  and  burn 
into  long  purple  bars  and  break 
into  thin  lines,  ^behind  which  the 
glorious  distances  shine  like  an 
opal  all  night  long.  These  effects, 
infinitely  varied,  indescribably  ex- 
quisite and  tender,  the  Norwegian 
landscape-painters  might  study  all 
their  lives,  and  happily  exchange 
them  for  the  very  meritorious,  but 
terribly  cold  and  unsympathetic 
works  that  they  learn  to  manipulate 
in  the  German  Academies. 

An  account  of  the  development 
of  modern  culture  in  the  North 
would  be  incomplete  without 
&  sketch  of  the  very '  peculiar 
movement   in   education   for   the 


masses  which  has  been  organised 
of  late  years.  I  refer  to  tho 
institution  of  Popular  High  Schools 
(Folkehoiskoler).  In  order  to  realise 
in  any  degree  the  importance  of 
these  schools,  it  is  needful  briefly  to 
explain  where  and  how  they  arose, 
and  what  phase  of  the  Scandinavian 
mind  they  illustrate  and  content. 
They  are  particularly  suited  to 
satisfy  the  craving  of  the  extreme 
democracy  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken;  and  it  was  in  Denmark, 
where  that  democracy  has  developed 
in  a  manner  more  signally  rapid 
than  anywhere  else,  that  they  were 
invented.  The  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion lies  with  the  poet-bishop, 
Grundtvig,  who,  in  1872,  after  a 
life  of  activity  of  almost  unequalled 
length,  die/in  ft.  midst  If  his 
labours  as  ecclesiastic,  politician, 
poet  and  socialist,  having  nearly  ac- 
complished his  ninetieth  year.  This 
remarkable  man,  who  has  left  his 
stamp  for  good  or  for  evil  on  almost 
every  [institution  in  Scandinavia, 
made  it  one  of  the  chief  labours  of 
his  life  to  rouse  in  the  Northern 
peoples  an  intense,  semi-religious 
confidence  in  their  own  glorious 
future.  He  taught  them  to  consider 
the  'Trefoil,'  as  the  Pan- Scan- 
dinavians delight  to  call  the  three 
sister-kingdoms,  as  forming  one 
nation,  destined  in  unity  to  carry 
out  a  mission  of  political  revival 
throughout  Europe.  The  notion 
has  developed  into  a  perfect  cultus ; 
in  1864  it  became  the  custom  to 
describe  Denmark  as  a  sort  of 
Messiah,  stretched  on  the  tree  of  woe, 
bleeding  for  the  sins  of  Europe,  but 
to  rise  again  crowned  with  stars 
instead  of  thorns,  and  strong  to 
blow  the  trumpet  of  regeneration 
over  the  pale  anarchs  of  Europe. 
In  Grundtvig's  lifetime,  and  among 
his  immediate  followers,  this  fanatic- 
ism ran  side  by  side  with  a  kind  of 
exalted,  pietistio  Lutheranism,  but 
now  more  and  more  it  is  found  in 
opposition  to  religion  altogether. 
The  object  of  worship  is  the  People, 
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the  sovereign  masses,  Folket  This 
word  is  like  the  '  0  Midovah !'  of 
the  Buddhists ;  at  the  mere  sound 
heads  and  knees  are  reverently 
bowed.  To  show  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate,  we  translate  some  words 
from  a  speech  by  one  of  the 
Norwegian  democrats :  *  The  People 
is  absolute,  and  we  must  not  only 
bow  before  its  will,  but  it  must 
even  be  worshipped  by  us,  as  in 
some  sort  a  divine  entity,  which 
now  manifests  itself  in  cloudy  glory, 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
now  in  more  definite  form  dictates 
its  mandates  like  an  angel  from 
heaven.'  Its  greatness  is  a  dogma ; 
its  will,  changing  from  day  to  day, 
the  highest  law ;  its  position  with 
regard  to  the  Popular  High  Schools, 
its  most  mysterious  rite  of  initia- 
tion. 

It  is  quite  time  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  what  these  extra- 
ordinary schools  are,  for  to  the 
uninitiated  they  seem  the  merest 
moonshine  and  madness.  They  are 
not  many  in  number,  but  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  country, 
at  the  principal  agricultural  centres. 
The  pupils,  who  range  between 
seventeen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
comprise  only  young  men  in  the 
winter  and  only  young  women  in  the 
summer,  and  the  education  to  both 
sexes  is  the  same.  The  pupils  come 
and  live  six  months  in  the  school ; 
the  men  in  the  winter  because  they 
have  leisure  then,  and  the  girls  in 
the  summer  because  their  services 
are  not  then  so  necessary.  The  scho- 
lars are  all  the  children  of  peasants 
(Bonder),  that  is  to  say  of  the 
numerous  small  farmers  who  culti- 
vate their  own  land,  and  the  small 
farmer,  it  must  be  recollected,  is 
the  person  who  just  at  present  is 
the  most  important  and  influential 
in  the  whole  State.  What  is  taught 
at  these  schools  is  the  most  peculiar 
thing  about  them ;  all  the  pupils 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write 
at  the  National  Schools,  and  they 
have  been  prepared  for  Confirmation 


and  have  passed  that  test,  as  every 
one  must,  in  the  North.  But  at  the 
High  School  they  learn  nothing  of 
all  this  ;  the  aim  is  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  a  university  education, 
to  place  the  whole  youth  of  the 
nation  on  that  level  of  general 
culture  that  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tained exclusively  by  the  Academic 
class.  The  design  is  wholly  senti- 
mental. Nothing  obviously  useful, 
no  science,  no  handicraft,  is  at- 
tempted in  the  schools;  the  pro- 
grammes- of  the  various  institu- 
tions read  like  the  pamphlets  of  a 
transcendentalist,  more  than  the 
suggestions  of  a  minister  of  public 
education.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  Mr.  Porster,  if  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  such  language 
as  follows  :  '  The  schools  that  sac- 
ceed  best  are  those  that  are  the 
most  poetical,  those  that  can  best 
lift  the  young  into  the  range  of 
wide  horizons,  those  where  there  is 
most  spiritual  life,  where  the  soul 
can  best  perform  its  labour  of  crea- 
tion, those  where  the  heart  can 
most  passionately  be  lit  with  the 
flame  of  love,  that  may  afterwards 
light  the  soul  on  the  way  of  mighty 
performances.'  Or  this:  'Wher- 
ever the  impulse  of  the  People 
urges,  an  impulse  that  may  vary 
in  different  times  and  places,  there 
lies  the  sphere  of  the  High  School, 
and  to  that  must  the  teacher  adapt 
himself.'  In  fact  it  is  just  a  kind 
of  Lilliput  levee  that  they  want  to 
organise.  The  grown-up  people  are 
to  go  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  children  are  to  manage  the 
house  and  order  the  meals.  The 
subjects  taught  at  these  schools  are 
chiefly  the  history  and  ballad- 
poetry  of  the  country,  with  singing 
and  recitation,  but  above  all  pa- 
triotism and  adoration  for  FolkeL 
If  any  pupils  wish  to  learn  a  science, 
lectures  are  given  on  that  science; 
and  as  soon  as  the  pupils  are  bored, 
the  lectures  are  abandoned.  This 
marvellous  system  has  existed  and 
flourished  for  more  than  thirty  years 
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in  Denmark ;  in  Norway  it  is  quite 
a  new  importation,  bat  it  has  al- 
ready began  to  thrive  and  spread 
its  roots  around,  being  doubtless 
one  of  those  noxious  weeds  that 
are  proverbial  for  growing  apace. 

One  of  the  great  Danish  leaders 
of  the  movement  has  drawn  a 
parallel  between  its  function  and 
that  of  John  the  Baptist.  '  Like 
him,  it  will  turn  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  to  the  children  and 
the  children's  to  the  fathers,  will 
revive  the  memory  of  the  great 
men  that  have  done  noble  deeds 
in  the  past,  and  make  way  for 
the  prophet  who  is  to  come.' 
Who  or  what  this  prophet,  this 
Messiah,  about  whose  coming  so 
much  is  hinted  in  dark  sayings 
npon  a  harp,  is,  the  present  writer 
dare  not  allow  himself  to  guess. 
Europe,  they  tell  us,  is  dying,  its 
civilisation  is  waning  away ;  Russia 
flies  back  into  barbarism ;  the  Grroco- 
Eoman  peoples  are  lost  in  the  net 
of  Popery;  England  grows  old  over 
her  money-bags;  France,  like  the 
scorpion,  is  stingingherself  to  death ; 
Germany  grows  torpid,  like  the 
vampire  after  a  blood-feast.  Scan- 
dinavia alone,  fresh  and  young, 
waves  the  white  banner  over  the 
battle-fields  of  the  past,  and  preaches 
good  tidings  and  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era.  There  is  enough  of  this  kind 
of  thing  to  drive  one  mad,  an 
insane  gurgle  of  infinite  self-com- 
placency that  augurs  excessively  ill 
for  the  future  of  the  North. 


In  filling  up  this  desultory  sketch 
of  the  present  condition  of  Norway, 
I  have  felt  constrained  to  point  out 
distinctly  how  much  that  is  dan- 
gerous is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
attitude  qf  its  masses.  The  culti- 
vated classes  have  much  to  dread, 
much  need  of  circumspection  and 
prudence,  if  they  will  not  permit 
the  majority  to  drag  them  down 
into  ruin.  Norway  is  a  little  nation, 
weak  in  experience,  limited  in  re- 
sources. Yet,  if  the  people  would 
but  recognise  the  fact,  she  is  rich 
amid  her  poverty,  in  the  upright- 
ness and  nobility  of  heart  that  her 
men  and  women  have  inherited 
from  a  long  succession  of  ancestors. 
Without  a  large  share  of  greatness 
of  soul,  of  humanity,  of  moral 
sanity,  her  people  would  not  have 
been  preserved  so  long  from  excesses 
of  the  kind  that  have  defiled  demo- 
cratic movements  in  most  of  the 
Continental  nations.  Sentiments 
worthy  of  the  wildest  '  red '  that 
ever  crouched  behind  a  Parisian 
barricade  are  quietly  promulgated 
in  the  light  of  Norwegian  day,  and 
no  one's  life  or  limb  is  injured  or 
even  menaced.  No  doubt  at  this 
moment  Norway  is  passing  through 
a  dangerous  crisis,  but  there  are 
not  wanting  sterling  sense  and  true, 
wise  patriotism,  among  the  leaders 
of  her  public  thought,  and  we  have 
good  hope  that  the  sound  sense  of 
the  few  will  outweigh  the  fantastic 
theories  and  dangerous  experiments 
of  the  many. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  AND  THEIR  LESSON-BOOKS. 


THERE  is  a  natural    curiosity 
among  Englishmen  to   know 
something  concerning  the  secular 
education  imparted  by  the  religious 
orders  to  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
of  this  country.     We  all  know  how 
the    political   disasters   of   eighty 
years  have  only  inspired  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  a  more  eager  desire 
to  recover  her  lost  dominion  over 
the  intellect  of  the  world.     It  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom 
which  usually  governs  her  policy 
that,  having  lost  the  force  of  arms, 
she  should  try,  through  the  agency 
of  popular  education,  to  wield  the 
force  of  opinion.     Her,  position  as 
an  educator  is  certainly  surrounded 
with  peculiar  difficulties,  because  she 
has  to  undo  the  whole    work  of 
three  centuries,  the  most  creative  in 
ail    history,    and    must    therefore 
reconstruct  European  society  from 
the  very  foundation.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  every  part  of  Western  Europe, 
the  Church  of  Rome  occupied  a 
supreme  position.  The  Reformation 
followed ;  and  though,  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,   the  Jesuits    suc- 
ceeded in  narrowing  considerably 
the  original  borders  of  Protestant- 
ism, the  eighteenth  recommenced 
the  long  history  of  Papal  disasters, 
till  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the   dominion  of   the   world   has 
wholly   fallen    away    from    Papal 
hands,  the  laity  of  every  Catholic 
country    having    repudiated    the 
principles  on  which  the  ecclesiastical 
power  is  founded,  the  great  books, 
the    great  works  of  art,  and  the 
great   schemes   of  men  being  no 
longer  Catholic ;  and,  as  if  to  crown 
a  century  of  almost  continuous  dis- 
asters, the  political  sceptre  of  the 
world  has  within  three  years  passed 
into  exclusively  Protestant  hands. 
Under  circumstances  so  peculiarly 
grave  and  momentous,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  Church  of  Rome 


should  organise  new  methods  to 
recover  her  influence  not  alone  in 
Protestant,  but  also  in  purely 
Catholic  countries,  where  she  finds 
herself  face  to  face  with  a  state  of 
society  in  which  everything  is  under 
discussion,  alike  the  dogmas  of 
religion  and  the  maxims  of  moral 
and  political  action,  and  in  which  a 
strong  party  is  contending  for  the 
independence  of  reason,  the  rights 
of  science,  the  progress  of  society, 
and  the  blessings  of  civilisation, 
while  the  proletaires,  combining  a 
Julian-like  intolerance  with  a 
Luoian-like  blasphemy,  threaten,  as 
they  said  in  other  days,  to  hang  the 
last  king  with  the  entrails  of  the 
last  priest,  and  to  overturn  the 
very  framework  of  society  itself. 

If  Europe  is  to  be  saved  from 
atheism    and   the  revolution,   the 
question  naturally  arises,  What  is 
likely  to  be  the  probable  character 
and  tendency  of  the  training  impart- 
ed in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
Church?  We  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  Syllabus  will  sup- 
ply the  groundwork  of  this  train- 
ing— that    Syllabus  which,    while 
condemning  ideas  which   are  the 
outflow  of  Liberal  schools  in  the 
Church  itself   connected  more  or 
less  directly  with  Giintber's  philo- 
sophy, declares  an  uncompromising 
hostility  to  modern  civilisation,  and 
to  every  idea  popularly  identified 
with  progress,   with  civil  liberty, 
and  with  the  advance  of  science  and 
thought.     Bat  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus 
can  be  immediately  or  universally 
applied,  and  especially  in  Protestant 
countries,  where  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood must  still  be  guilty — at  least, 
for  awhile— of  assuming  the  sacred- 
ness  of  popular   rights    and   the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  accept- 
ing, with  more   or  less   sincerity, 
that  great  body  of  modern  ideas 
which  is  in  fact  of  English  origin, 
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and  which  forms  at  this  hour  the  grandeur,  to  inspire  just  as  much 
substratum  of  all    European  and  taste  for  the  arts  as  may  train  the 
American  political    thought.    We  senses  to  take  delight  in  pompous 
cannot  expect,  then,  that  the  educa-  processions  and  empty  decorations, 
tion  imparted  by  the  religious  orders  without  permitting  the  mind  to  go 
hi  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  deep  enough  into  their  study  to  feel 
follow  so  rigidly  the  hard  lines  of  the  worthlessness  of  tawdry  and 
the  Syllabus,  though  we  should  ex-  flaunting   ceremonies.     These    are 
pact  in  the  progress  of  time  to  find  duties  which  the  Church  of  Borne 
the  Catholic  school  literature  of  all  wisely  trusts  to  no  profane  hand, 
countries  more  and  more  shaped  but  reserves  to  herself  as  most  able 
and  moulded  in  obedience  to  that  to  fulfil  them. 
Hying  authority  which  is  superior  We  have  been  led  into  this  strain 
to  all  history,  to  all  learning,  and  to  of  remark  by  a  very  careful  perusal 
all  evidence.  of  the  lesson-books  of  the  Christian 
As  to  the  success  of  this  new  Brothers,1  who  are  understood  to  be 
educational    crusade,  the  question  a  Jesuit  arm  exclusively  engaged 
resolves  itself  into  this :  Will  it  be  in  the  work  of  education.    We  are 
possible  to  recover  the  allegiance  of  informed    by  the    Report    of  the 
the  world  by  lies,  and  especially  a  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Edu- 
world  growing  every  day  in  its  re-  cation  in  Ireland,  that  the  Order 
gard  for  facts,  and  eager  to  discover  arose  in  Waterford  in   1802,  that 
the  truth  of  fact  as  distinguished  there  are  23,000  boys  under  the  in- 
from  the  truth  of  opinion  ?    This  is  struction  of  the  Brothers,  that  a  few 
really  the  question  before  us.  For,  if  of  the  schools  were  at  one  time 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  lesson-books  connected  with  the  Irish  National 
used  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  un-  Board    of    Education,    bat   were 
connected  with  the  State,  which  are  obliged  to  withdraw  from  it  on  ac- 
intended  to  breathe  an  ecclesiastical  count  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
spirit  into  the  whole  body  of  secular  the  religious  element  of  their  sys- 
education,  the  object  is  to  emas-  tern.2    We  shall  presently  undeiv 
colate  philosophy   and   poetry,  to  stand  the  significance  of  these  re- 
mutilate  and  interpolate  the  page  strictions.  Now,  when  we  remember 
of  history  till  its  darker  or  more  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
startling  warnings  lose  their  signi-  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
ficance,  and  to  give  just  as  much  for  Ireland  a  purely  denominational 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  system  of  primary  education,  in 
as  will  counteract  the  influence  and  place  of  the  non-sectarian  system 
dispel  the  charm  of  their  novelty  and  administered  by  the  present    Na- 


1 X.  Historical  Class-Book,  comprising  an  Abridgment  of  Fredefs  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  and  Outlines  of  English  and  frisk  History.  By  the  Christian  Brothers.  Sixth 
edition,  revised,  pp.  612.    Dublin:  McGlashan  &  Co.;  London:  Burns,  Oates,  &  Co. 

2.  The  Literary  Class-Book  ;  or,  Fourth  Series  of  Select  Reading  Lessons  in  Prose  and 
Verse.    By  the  Christian  Brothers.    Twelfth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  pp.  456. 

1873. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Modern  Geography,  $c.    Seventh  edition.     1861. 

4.  The  Third  Book  of  Reading  Lessons.  By  the  Christian  Brothers.  Eighteenth 
edition,  pp.  324.     1872. 

5.  The  Second  Book  of  Reading  Lessons.  By  the  Christian  Brothers.  Thirty-first 
edition,  pp.  216.     1872. 

*  Question  9294.  'Did  yon  find  the  requirements  of  the  Board  restrict  your  opera- 
tions?' — Answer.  'Very  much,  as  regarded  the  religious  element  of  our  system.9 
Question  9295.  'In  what  respect?'— Answer.  *  By  the  rules  of  the  Board,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  teach  in  a  Catholic  spirit.' — Evidence  of  Father  Grace. 
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tional  Board,  and  are  eager  to  em- 
ploy the  religious  orders  of  both 
sexes  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present  in  the  work  of  primary  in- 
struction, it  may  be  profitable  to 
examine  the  complexion  of  that 
education  which  is  at  present  im- 
parted under  a  purely  clerical  sys- 
tem. The  Christian  Brothers  have 
created  a  complete  school  literature 
for  their  own  use ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  already  referred  to, 
that  their  books  are  so  popular  as 
to  be  used  in  the  Catholic  schools 
of  other  countries  besides  Ireland.8 
These  books  are  as  anti- Protestant 
as  they  are  anti-English  in  their 
tone.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  them  separately. 

There  is  nothing  particularly 
objectionable  in  the  more  rudimen- 
tary lesson-books.  They  are,  of 
course,  thoroughly  Roman  Catholic 
in  tone,  and  therefore  unfitted  for 
the  purposes  of  Protestant  in- 
struction. The  Second  Book  of 
Beading  Lessons  contains  a  few 
stories  intended  to  exalt  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  a  number  of  moral  lessons 
commending  the  Mass  and  the  Cate- 
chism, and  a  few  hymns  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and  St. 
Bridget.  The  Third  Booh  of 
Beading  Lessons  contains  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  pieces,  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  many  of  them 
by  Protestant  authors.  Those  by 
Roman  Catholic  authors  are  chiefly 
designed  to  glorify  the  Church, 
with  its  institutions,  its  religious 
orders,  and  its  martyrs.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  contributes  several  pieces 
in  his  usual  florid  style ;  and  Buch 
writers  as  Moore,  Gerald  Griffin, 
and  D.  F.  M'Carthy  supply  scraps 
of  Irish  history  that  are  well  fitted 
to  foster  a  national  spirit  racy  of 
the  soil. 


The  Historical  Class-Book  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  lesson- 
books  issued  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  and  demands  a  very  care- 
ful examination  at  our  hands.  Of 
course,  it  is*  quite  impossible  that  we 
can  do  more  than  refer  to  some  half- 
dozen  passages,  but  these  fairly  re- 
present the  character  and  tendency 
of  the  entire  book.  The  usual  plan 
of  the  authors  when  they  approach 
critical  questions  is  to  explain  away 
what  they  cannot  deny,  to  omit 
altogether  what  they  cannot  explain 
away,  and  to  fling  the  falsest  ac- 
cusations broadcast  against  all, 
whether  Protestanxs  or  liberal 
Catholics,  who  oppose  Ultramontan- 
ism.  Of  course,  in  an  historical  book, 
intended  for  the  instruction  of 
young  Irishmen,  the  famous  Bull  of 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  could  not  be  al- 
together passed  over  in  silence. 
The  authors  do  not ,  venture,  like 
Father  Burke,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  Bull,  but  they  affirm,  without 
one  atom  of  proof,  that  Adrian 
made  the  grant  of  Ireland  to  Henry 
II.  on  representations  afterwards 
found  to  be  false.  If  so,  why  then 
did  another  Pope,  Alexander  HI., 
twenty  years  after,  when  there  had 
been  sufficient  time  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  confirm  the  grant  ?  Did  not 
Pope  Alexander  expressly  say — 
*  The  grants  of  our  predecessors, 
which  are  known  to  have  been 
made  on  reasonable  grounds,  are 
worthy  to  be  confirmed  by  a  per- 
manent sanction'  P  Let  the  Irish 
know  that  they  have  two  Popes  to 
thank  for  what  they  call  the  tyranny 
of  seven  hundred  years.  Again, 
the  Historical  Glass-Book  gives  an 
account  of  the  noble  stand  for  liberty 
made  by  Cardinal  Langton,  at  the 
head  of  the  English  nobles,  in 
opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  King 
John.     But  there  is  not  a  word  of 


■  We  should  like  to  know  whether  they  are  used  in  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  of  England,  under  the  new  Education  Act.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Allies,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  when  examined  in  Ireland,  could  not 
be  induced  to  tell  the  Royal  Commission  what  history  was  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  of  England. 
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the  attitude  of  the  Pope  towards  the 
Cardinal  and  the  noble  rebels.   We 
are  not  told  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
issued  a  Boll,  dated  1 2 1 5  a.d.,  annul- 
ling Magna  (Jharta,  suspending  the 
Cardinal,  and  cursing  the  Charter, 
the  patriots,  the  peers,  the  bishops, 
and  the  City  of  London.     For  the 
authors    are     resolved    to    admit 
nothing  to    the   prejudice  of  the 
Church  of  Borne.     We  had  always 
believed  that  the  Low  Countries  at 
one  time  suffered  greatly  from  the 
tyranny  of  Spain ;  but  the  Brothers, 
in  speaking  of  Holland,  simply  say : 
'That  country,   which   had    been 
dependent  on  Spain  ever  since  the 
accession,  of  Charles  V.,  began  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  in  1566,  under 
the  pretence  of  political  and  reli- 
gious tyranny.'     The  pretence,  in- 
deed!    As  if  Father  Paul  had  not 
computed  that,  from  the  time  the 
Edict  of  Charles  V.  was  promul- 
gated against  the  Reformers,  there 
were   50,000  persons  hanged,    be- 
headed, or  burnt  alive,  on  account 
of   religion,    in    the    Netherlands 
alone. 

It  appears,  according  to  the 
ChristianBrothers,  that  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  was  perfectly  justified 
in  disregarding  his  safe-conduct 
given  to  Huss,  the  Bohemian  re- 
former, who  was  burnt  alive  by 
the  fathers  of  Constance,  because 
4  Huss  repeatedly  infringed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  safe-conduct  he  had 
received.'  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est foundation  for  the  story.  If 
there  was  no  breach  of  faith  in  the 
case,  why  did  the  Council  urge  the 
Emperor  to  withdraw  his  safe-con- 
duct ?  And  why  did  it  try  to  get 
over  tho  difficulty  by  the  false  asser- 
tion that  Huss  had  not  received  the 
safe-conduct  till  a  fortnight  after 
his  arrest  ?  Why  was  the  Emperor 
so  indignant  with  the  fathers  when 
he  heard  of  the  reformer's  arrest, 
and  why  did  he  threaten  to  break 
the  prison  and  leave  Constance  alto- 
gether ?  Aschbach,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic writer,  admits  that  Sigismund 


sacrificed  his  personal  honour  for  the 
good  of  Christendom ;  and  Schwab, 
another  Roman  Catholic,  repro- 
bates the  conduct  of  those  writers 
who  try  to  explain  away  the  breach 
of  faith.  But  no  Jesuit  writer  has 
ever  been  guilty  of  such  weakness. 
Histories  aire  generally  agreed 
that  Queen  Mary  of  England  burnt 
nearly  three  hundred  persons  alive  at 
the  stake  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  Christian  Brothers 
cannot  deny  the  facts,  but  they  are 
greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  vin- 
dication or  excuse  is  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  We  are  told 
that  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne 
« she  expressed  her  determination 
not  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  her  subjects '—which 
was  probable  enough,  as  she  was 
not  then  quite  sure  of  her  position ; 
but  we  usually  judge  of  people  by 
their  acts  rather  than  by  their  pro- 
fessions. We  are  further  told  that 
'  when  the  question  of  punishing 
with  death  the  leading  fanatics  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Council, 
she  gave  the  most  decided  opposi- 
tion, in  which  she  was  supported 
by  the  Cardinal-Legate.'  What  is 
the  authority  for  this  statement  ? 
And  what  is  its  value  against  the 
facts  admitted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  themselves  that  (Mary 
had,  indeed,  given  a  general  con- 
sent * — whatever  that  may  mean  in 
a  head  of  the  State  ! — '  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy  ;  but  she  by  no  means 
intended ' — (how  can  we  judge  of 
her  intentions  but  by  her  acts  or 
her  words  ?) — *  that  they  should  be 
used  with  unnecessary  rigour,  and 
never  hesitated  to  pardon  her  ene- 
mies.' Mary  must  have  been  the 
most  ill-used  of  Sovereigns,  when 
she  could  not  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  her  Council  or  restrain  their 
bloodthirsty  severity.  But  the  whole 
statement  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 
Then  we  are  informed  that  the  real 
authors  of  '  the  severities  * — (they 
are  only  *  severities'  in  Mary's  reign, 
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but  they  are  always  called   'per- 
secutions '  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth) 
— 'were  the  majority    of   Mary's 
Council  and  Parliament,  men  in- 
fluenced by  political,  not  religious 
motives.'   Was  it  political  or  reli- 
gious motives  that  led  Gardiner  to 
obtain  for  the  Bishops'  Courts  their 
long-desired  privilege  of  arbitrary 
arrest    and    discretionary  punish- 
ment ?     Was  it  not  an  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court,  in  which  sat  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  Tonstal  and  three  other  pre- 
lates, that  sent  Hooper  and  Rogers 
to    the    stake?     And,    as    if  the 
Bishops'  Courts  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently rigorous,  did  not  Mary  ap- 
point a  commission   by  her  own 
prerogative — for  the  temper  of  Par- 
liament was  not  then  to  be  trusted 
— more     effectually    to     extirpate 
heresy  in  England?     We   do  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  Cardinal 
Pole's  connection  with  the  Marian 
persecutions    farther  than  to   say 
that  not  a  Bishops'  Court  could  sit 
in  the  kingdom  without  his  autho- 
rity, and  that  Archbishop  Parker, 
who  knew  hjm  well,  called  him  in 
after     days    carnifex    et  flageUum 
EcclesiaAnglicance.  But  why  should 
the  Christian  Brothers  be  so  anxi- 
ous to  free  the  Church  of  Home 
from  the  shame  of  these  persecu- 
tions, when  the  Syllabus  of  Pius 
IX.  authoritatively  condemns   the 
practice  of  tolerating  a  diversity  of 
worship  in  Catholic  States,  and  ex- 
pressly denounces,  in  the  24th  pro- 
position,   the    opinion    that    'the 
Church  has  no  power  of  employing 
force,   nor  has  she  any  temporal 
power  direct  or  indirect '  ?    If  they 
walk  very  gingerly  over  the  ground 
of  the  Atanan  '  severities,'  they  are 
quite  bold  in  denouncing  the  '  per- 
secutions'    of    Queen    Elizabeth's 
reign.     Mary's  severities  were  di- 
rected by  political  and  not  religi- 
ous motives,  but  Elizabeth's  by  re- 
ligious and  not  political  motives. 
Of  course,  they  throw  out  no  hint 
that  Pope  Pius  V.  sanctioned  the 
murder  of  Elizabeth — that,  to  use 


Dr.  Dollinger's  words,  (a  succes- 
sion of  Popes  sanctioned  the  assas- 
sination of  heretical  sovereigns, 
and  that  one  actually  instigated 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.' 

It  is  easy  to  guess  the  version 
the  Christian  Brothers  give  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  We 
are  simply  informed  in  a  few  words 
that c  the  evil  was  sadly  increased 
in   1572   by  the  massacre  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  in  which  many 
hundred  Protestants  were,  by  an 
act  of  cruel  retaliation,  immolated 
to  the  resentment  and  vengeance 
of  the  Court.'     (P.  355.)     Then, 
in  a  foot-note,  as  if  the  matter  were 
far  too  trivial  for  the  text,  Lingard 
is   quoted  as  fixing  the   numbers 
slain    at    about    1,600,   while  the 
writers  themselves  assure  us  that, 
according  to  Huguenot  writers,  they 
were  variously  estimated  at  70,000, 
30,000,  20,000,  or  15,000 :  a  state- 
ment suspiciously  resembling  that 
of  Lingard  himself,  when  he  ac- 
tually, either  in  his  ignorance  or 
his    audacity,    classed    De    Thou, 
Perefixe,  and  Papire  Masson — all 
Roman  Catholics — among  the  Hu- 
guenot writers  who  had  made  similar 
calculations.      But    the    Christian 
Brothers  are  at  pains  to  assure  us 
— 'one  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  massacre,  whether  as  a  motive 
or  an  encouragement.'     Generally, 
they  follow  Lingard,  who  follows 
the  Abbe"  Caveyrac,  but  here  they 
outdo  all  the  apologists  of  the  mas- 
sacre.    It  is  quite  needless  to  re- 
open the  question.    One  thing,  how- 
ever, is  certain,  though  the  Brothers 
are  quite  silent  upon  the  point,  that 
whether  the  slain  Huguenots  were 
1,600  or  100,000,  or  whether  the 
motives  of  their   murderers   were 
political  or  religious,  Pope  Gregory 
rewarded  the  messenger  who  brought 
the    tidings    from    Paris    with    a 
hundred  crowns,  issued  a  Bull  com- 
mending the  work  of  vengeance, 
and,  praying  Charles  IX.  to  com- 
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plete  what  he  had  so  well  begun, 
brought  Vasari  from  Florence  to 
paint  the  massacre  on  the  walls  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  struck  a 
medal  in  honour  of  the  event.  There 
was  a  time  when  Catholics  gloried 
in  the  massacre,  and  De  Them's 
History  was  put  in  the  Index 
because  he  condemned  it ;  but  after 
the  Church  of  Borne  lost  the  power 
of  arms,  and  found  she  must  hence- 
forth  appeal  to  opinion,  the  motive 
that  planned  the  massacre  prompted 
the  He,  and  attempts  began  to  be 
made  to  explain  it  away.  The 
German  Jesuit  Biner  and  the  Papal 
historian  Piatti,  just  a  century 
ago,  were  the  last  unflinching  apolo- 
gists of  it. 

The  authors  of  the  Historical 
Glass-Book  speak  of  .Louis  XIY.  in 
terms  of  the  most  extravagant 
laudation,  commending  especially 
'the  zeal  which  he  evinced  for  the 
interests  of  religion/  and  vindicating 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  drove  500,000  Protestants 
out  of  France.4  It  appears  Louis 
was  very  religious,  for  '  as  for  him- 
self although  his  personal  conduct 
was  not  always  irreproachable,  he, 
however,  always  remained  strongly 
attached  to  religion.'  We  know 
all  about  his  relations  with  Madame 
de  Montespan,  and  how  the  Protes- 
tantsj  thanks  to  Jesuit  theology, 
were  given  over  to  persecution  as 
an  atonement  for  his  private  frail- 
ties. But  the  authors  are  almost 
entirely  silent  about  Louis  XV.  It 
would  have  been  awkward,  perhaps, 
to  refer  to  the  pious  king  who  kept 
the  Pare  aux  Cerfs. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  daring 


achievement  of  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers is  to  rob  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion of  its  terrors,  and  present  it  in 
a  light  altogether  new  to  a  genera- 
tion that  has  believed  in  Limborch 
and  Llorente.  They  seem  to  have 
taken  Dr.  Manning  for  their  text 
when  he  talked  of  the  '  fabulous 
cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.' 
We  are  informed  (p.  329)  that  *  the 
Inquisition  forms  no  part  of  the 
Catholic  creed  or  the  obligatory 
discipline  of  the  Church  ' — that  it 
'  was  rather  civil  than  ecclesiastical 
in  its  origin' — a  fact  quite  new 
to  history,  for  it  was  entirely  from 
the  beginning  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics,  the  Dominican  monks, 
or  Domini  Canes,  as  they  loved  to 
be  called.  '  We  find,  it  is  true,  that 
it  was  established  in  some  Catholic 
States  as  a  political  engine  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  religion  within 
their  limits,  and  remove  from  them 
the  disturbances  occasioned  by 
newly  invented  systems ;  but  this 
was  commonly  done  either  at  the 
request  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
sovereigns  themselves,  of  King 
Ferdinand  in  Spain  (a.d.  1480),  of 
John  III.  in  Portugal  (a.d.  1557).' 
Of  course,  we  should  never  suspect 
from  this  innocent  statement  that 
Popes  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  such  '  political  en- 
gines '  for  securing  the  religious 
unity  of  kingdoms.  Happily,  the 
history  of  the  matter  is  undeniable. 
The  Inquisition  was  founded  by  a 
Pope,  continued  by  Popes,  extended 
by  Popes,  and,  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  shocking  atrocities,  no  Pope 
was  ever  found  to  lift  a  voice 
against  it.     The  princes  resisted  a 


4  In  an  Appendix  (p.  605)  they  say :  '  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked ;  and  as  the 
factions  and  hostile  spirit  of  the  Huguenot  ministers  was  too  well  known  to  be  safely 
tolerated,  such  of  their  number  as  refused  to  abjure  their  tenets  within  the  space  of  two 
months  were  commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom.  As  to  the  other  Protestants,  they  were  not 
only  allowed,  but  even  encouraged  to  remain  in  France,  where  they  might  freely  carry  on 
their  business  and  commerce  as  before,  and  enjoy  their  property  and  their  civil  rights  under 
the  protection  of  the  law, "  without  being  troubled  and  vexed  on  account  of  their  religion." ' 
This  whole  passage,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  monstrous  tissue  of  lies.  Mr.  Smiles's  second 
book,  lately  published,  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  who  remained  in  France 
After  the  Revocation,  is  the  best  answer  to  this  statement. 
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tribunal  so  dreadful  in  its  power, 
but  the  Popes  threatened  them  with 
excommunication.  France,  Venice, 
and  Austria  kept  it  in  check,  and 
Napoleon  I.  finally  destroyed  it  in 
Italy  and  Spain  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  But  why 
do  the  Christian  Brothers  mention 
only  the  names  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Had  the 
Popes  no  hand  in  establishing  the 
Inquisition  in  the  Peninsula?  It 
is  true  that  in  1480  a.d.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  introduced  into  Spain 
that  tribunal  of  intolerance  which 
Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX., 
more  than  two  centuries  before,  * 
had  called  into  being  and  perfected 
for  its  work  of  destruction ;  .but 
they  did  it  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Sextus  IV.,  who  made  the  famous 
Torquemada  Inquisitor  -  General, 
It  was  likewise  introduced  into 
Portugal  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  at  the  request  of  King 
John  IIL  Was  the  Inquisition,  then, 
more  civil  than  ecclesiastical  in  its 
origin  ? 

But  the  Christian  Brothers  are 
shocked  at  the  ideas  that  Protes- 
tants entertain  of  an  institution 
that  never  shed  a  drop  of  human 
blood.  They  tell  us  that '  the  In- 
quisition was  never  authorised  to 
pass  sentence  of  death  or  of  muti- 
lation upon  any  person  :  this  power 
resided  entirely  and  solely  in  the 
civil  authority.'  Of  course,  we 
understand  all  this:  Balmez,  a 
Spanish  ecclesiastic,  asserts  that, 
'though  armed  with  an  intolerant 
tribunal,  the  Popes  never  shed  a 
drop  of  innocent  blood : '  which  is 
the  same  as  if  we  should  say,  after 
running  a  man  through  the  body, 
that  we  did  not  do  it,  but  our 
sword  did  it.  Do  these  Jesuits 
imagine  they  can  throw  dust  in  our 
eyes?  "Was  not  the  civil  magis- 
trate the  mere  hangman  of  the 
Inquisition,  with  no  more  power  to 
enquire  into  the  justice  of  sentences 
than  Calcraft  to  revise  the  sentences 
of  our  judges  ?   He  burnt  the  here- 


tics without  the  formality  of  a  new 
trial,  and  was  not  even  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  process  which 
sent  them  to  the  stake.  If  the 
civil  magistrate  declined  to  carry 
out  the  sentence,  the  Inquisition 
could  compel  him  by  ecclesiastical 
censure,  for  Pope  Innocent  VULL, 
by  a  rescript  beginning  THLectue 
'Films,  said:  'We  enjoin  and  com- 
mand the  said  secular  officials,  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication 
and  other  ecclesiastical  censures, 
that  within  six  days,  after  they 
shall  be  legally  required,  they 
regularly  execute  the  sentences 
pronounced  by  you  against  such 
heretics,  without  seeing  the  said 
processes  carried  on  by  you  and 
without  allowing  any  appeal.'  Yet 
the  Popes  never  shed  one  drop  of 
blood  !  But  the  Christian  Brothers 
remind  us  of  the  touching  tender- 
ness with  which  the  heretic  was 
handed  over  to  the  civil  power  for 
execution.  ( Even  in  this  case 
the  Inquisitors  recommended  the 
wretched  individual  to  the  mercy 
of  the  secular  judge.*  What  a  cruel 
mockery  of  God  and  man !  If 
they  did  not  intend  the  heretic  to 
be  burnt,  why  did  they  bring  him 
out  in  a  coat  painted  over  with 
flames,  why  did  they  compel  the 
magistrate  to  execute  a  sentence  to 
which  they  were  themselves  op- 
posed, and  why,  above  all,  in  Borne, 
where  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  rested  in  the  same  hands, 
was  the  petition  of  the  tender  In- 
quisitors never  granted  ? 

Our  authors  seem,  however,  to 
have  some  misgiving  as  to  the 
hopelessness  of  their  cause,  for 
they  add :  ( Even  admitting  that 
some  Inquisitors,  from  time  to 
time,  acted  with  excessive  rigour, 
which  led  to  certain  abuses  and  un- 
justifiable conclusions,  still  it  is  true 
that  these  proceedings  should  be 
charged  only  to  the  individuals  in 
question,  but  not  to  the  tribunal 
itself,  fairly  considered  in  its  nature, 
its  end,  and  its  regulations.'     Has 
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there  ever  been  an  instance  of  a 
Pope  issuing  a  Bull  to  restrain  '  the 
excessive  rigour '  of  individuals  who 
usurped  the  power  of  the  tribunal  ? 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  Llorente  says, 
that  no  fewer  than  32,000  indivi- 
duals were  burnt  alive  by  the  In- 
quisition in  Spain  from  its  origin  till 
its  suppression,  is  this  'excessive 
rigour '  to  be  charged  to  individuals 
or  to  the  tribunal  ?  Again,  we  are 
told, '  These  abuses,  whatever  they 
were ' — the  Brothers  are  evidently 
in  doubt  whether  there  were  any 
abuses — *  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
civil,  but  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power ' — as  if  successive  Popes  had 
not  hounded  on  the  civil  power  to 
do  hangman's  work — 'much  less 
could  they  be  imputed  to  the 
Catholic  Church  at  large,  of  which 
the  Church  of  Spain  is  but  a  por- 
tion '  —  surely  they  ought  if  the 
Popes,  who  instigated  the  cruelties 
of  the  Inquisition  by  their  Bulls, 
6tand  in  an  official  relation  to  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  including 
that  of  Spain — 4or  to  the  Roman 
See  in  particular,  since  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome  greatly  differed  from 
that  of  Spain,  and  always  displayed 
such  moderation,  indulgence,  and 
meekness  as  to  astonish  the  French 
infidels  themselves.'  If  there  was 
less  burning  of  heretics  at  Rome 
than  elsewhere,  it  was  because 
heretics  took  good  care  to  avoid 
the  centre  of  Catholicism.  But 
heretics  were  burnt  there  neverthe- 
less. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  notice 
the  Treatise  on  Modern  Geography, 
published  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  used  in  all  their  schools.  It  is 
constructed  with  a  thoroughly  sec- 
tarian design,  and  sets  forth  the 
social  and  intellectual  condition  of 
&11  countries  in  a  way  to  exalt 
Romanism  and  disparage  Protes- 
tantism. But  this  is  not  its  only 
peculiarity :  it  seems  specially  con- 
structed to  train  up  a  nation  of 
Irish  Repealers.  Father  Grace  told 
the  Royal  Commissioners  that  the 


Christian  Brothers  did  not  meddle 
with  politics.  We  prefer  to  judge 
them  by  their  published  works.  Of 
course  we  would  naturally  expect 
an  Irish  Geography  to  be  specially 
ample  in  its  information  about 
Ireland,  and  we  are  accordingly 
gratified  at  the  evident  pains  taken 
to  illustrate  its  archaeology,  its  round 
towers,  its  churches,  its  cromlechs, 
its  Celtic  names  and  celebrities.  But 
the  authors  are  particularly  careful 
to  represent  the  country  as  only 
prosperous  before  the  Union,  and 
as  backward  and  decaying  ever 
since,  and  extracts  are  given  laying 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  British 
Government.  We  are  informed 
that '  previous  to  the  Union,  Dublin 
contained  a  population  of  300,000, 
and  was  the  constant  residence  of 
271  spiritual  and  temporal  peers, 
and  300  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  present  (1861)  the 
population  is  only  258,360,  and  only 
six  peers  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Members  of  Parliament  have  settled 
dwellings  within  its  precincts.'  Of 
course,  the  cause  of  this  decline  in 
the  social  splendour  of  Dublin  is  the 
Union  between  England  and  Ireland, 
but  the  authors  have  not  the  fair- 
ness to  tell  us  of  the  progress  of  the 
country  at  large  since  the  Union. 
Is  Dublin  Ireland  ?  Was  not 
Dublin's  greatness  fostered  before 
the  Union  by  all  sorts  of  artificial 
expedients  ?  Was  not  the  whole 
country  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  ?  No  doubt,  the 
West  End  of  Dublin  did  suffer  by 
the  Union,  but  the  statistics  of  the 
last  seventy  years  show  a  progres- 
sive increase  in  the  wealth  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  prosperity 
of  Ireland  before  the  Union  is 
altogether  fabulous,  even  during  the 
eighteen  years  (1782 — 1800)  to 
which  Home  Rulers  point  back  as 
their  golden  age ;  for  though  agri- 
culture then  prospered,  because  it 
obtained  the  advantages  of  a  high 
market  in  war-time,  and  the  industry 
of  Protestant  Ulster  was  almost  as 
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conspicuous  then  as  it  is  now,  trade 
and  commerce  declined,  and  do- 
mestic manufactures  languished,  as 
is  proved  by  the  petitions  addressed 
to  the  Irish  Legislature.  The 
authors  carefully  ignore  all  modern 
statistics  whatever,  and  especially 
those  of  Dr.  Hancock,  which  prove 
the  progress  of  the  country,  but 
insert  in  a  foot-note  a  passage  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography,  pub- 
lished so  long  ago  as  1844,  to  prove 
that  Ireland  is  backward  in  produc- 
tive industry,  and  the  conduct  of 
England  to  Ireland  is  assigned  as 
the  chief  cause.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  greater 
prosperity,  thrift,  and  enterprise  of 
Ulster,  because  it  would  compromise 
the  sectarian  design  of  the  book  to 
praise  the  work  of  Protestantism. 
It  would  not  suit  the  Nationalist 
tendencies  of  the  Brothers  to  tell 
how  Irish  whisky,  Irish  porter, 
Irish  felt,  Irish  frieze,  Irish  horses, 
Irish  hams  and  bacon,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  Irish  linens, 
command  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  have  a  reference  to  the  *  Pro- 


duce '  of  the  country,"  but  by  its 
omissions  it  is  a  complete  mis- 
representation of  facts.6 

Of  course,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  Irishmen  should  appreciate 
all  the  fine  points  of  their  own 
national  character;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  the  Quarterly  Review  quoted 
in  confirmation  of  a  very  handsome 
piece  of  national  flattery.  This  is 
so  far  well.  But,  under  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  '  Character '  in 
Scotland,  a  quotation  from  a  Scotch 
writer  is  dexterously  used  to  stab 
the  Scotch:  (In  the  large  towns 
there  is  found  much  moral  deteriora- 
tion.' Perhaps  the  criminal  statis- 
tics of  Scotland,  which  represent 
the  Irish  prisoners  as  proportionally 
the  more  numerous,  throw  some 
light  upon  the  circumstances  of  this 
moral  deterioration.  Similarly,  the 
Brothers  are  careful  to  confess  the 
sins  of  such  Protestant  nations  as 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
when  they  say  that  'the  Danes 
are  charged  with  intemperance,  a 
vice  not  uncommon  in  some  other 
northern  nations,'  while  they  are 


*  We  have  not  seen  a  later  edition  than  that  of  186 1 ,  though  we  have  no  doubt  a  later  does 
exist.    There  is  an  important'  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  55  which  points  significantly  to  the 
decline  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  our  modern  Home  Rulers.    We 
are  often  reminded  of  the  liberal  grants  made  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Scotch 
fisheries  as  contrasted  with  its  niggardly  encouragement  of  those  of  Ireland.    What  ere 
the  facts  ?    Ex  una  diace  omnes.    The  Civil  Service  estimates  for  1873-4,  p.  140,  show 
the  cost  of  the  Scotch  fisheries,  including  2,200/.  for  the  cost  of  a  Government  cutter  and 
boats  to  do  police  duties,  to  be  9,512/.,  or,  without  this  extra  cost,  7,312/.   But  the  curors 
of  herrings  have  to  get  their  barrels  branded  with  the  Crown  stamp,  as  certifying  that 
the  curing  is  done  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Fishery  Board,  and  have  to 
pay  fees  for  each  barrel  so  branded.    These  fees  paid  into  the  Exchequer  amounted  to 
7,049/.  in  1872-3,  and  are  estimated  at  the  same  sum  for  1873-4 ;  so  that  the  total  sum 
which  Scotland  gets  for  the  Fishery  Board  (all  its  members  being  unpaid)  and  inspec- 
tors, clerks,  and  all  other  officers,  is  263/.  annually.    The  cost  of  the  cutters  should  be 
properly  charged  to  the  Navy  account,  for  they  are  employed  just  as  troops  may  be 
employed  to  quell  disturbances  on  land.    In  connection  with  the  Scotch  grant,  there  is  a 
further  grant  of  3,000/.  in  aid  of  piers  and  quays.    Now,  at  p.  151  we  find  grants 
for  the  inspectors  of  Irish  fisheries  amounting  to  2,348/.  16*. ;  but  no  fees  are  returned 
to  the  Exchequer  from  the  parties  benefited.    With  respect  to  harbours,  fishery,  piers, 
&c,  Ireland  gets  large  sums  for  which  Scotland  gets  no  equivalent  grants.    At  p.  59 
these  grants  are  given  in  detail  and  amount  to  17,910/.,  which  sum  represents  merely  an 
instalment  of  the  estimates  Parliament  has  agreed  to  give  as  the  works  proceed.    It 
is  true  that  at  p.  52  there  is  a  grant  of  9,000/.  for  Anstruther  Harbour  in  Scotland, 
which  was  formed  by  Government  devoting  to  it  the  annual  grant  of  3,000/.  a  year. 
The  works  executed  by  the  Government  engineers  proved  to  be  of  insufficient  strength, 
and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  sea.    This  sum  of  9,000/.  is  to  restore  the  works.    This 
simple  statement  of  facts  shows  that  Ireland,  in  spite  of  Home  Rule  misrepresentations, 
is  highly  favoured,  as  compared  with  Scotland,  in  all  matters  connected  with  harbours 
and  fisheries. 
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perfectly  silent  upon  the  Irishman's 
weakness  for  whisky. 

The  Geography  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  omissions  as  for  its  direct 
misrepresentations.  We  should  ex- 
pect when  it  was  giving  ns  the 
'  History '  of  the  country,  it  would 
have  mentioned  the  share  of  Pope 
Adrian  in  the  origination  of  Celtic 
misfortunes.  There  is  merely  a 
simple  reference  to  King  Henry  II., 
but  none  to  the  Pope.  In  the  brief 
abstract  of  English  history,  there  is 
no  reference  whatever  to  Queen 
Mary's  persecutions,  but  we  are  told 
of '  the  tyranny  of  Henry  VJJLL  and 
the  change  of  the  national  religion ; 
the  execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  by  her  cousin,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.' In  the  account  of  Spain, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  a  most  audacious  falsehood 
is  told  about  '  the  toleration  offered 
by  the  law '  to  Protestants,  as  if  we 
had  not  heard  in  our  own  time  of 
the  imprisonment  and  punishment 
of  Matamoros  and  Alhama,  under 
the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella.  There 
is  no  allusion  under  the  head  of 
Belgian  History  to  the  revolting 
cruelties  practised  against  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  Low  Countries  by 
Philip  IL :  we  are  merely  told  that 
'in  1579,  it  revolted  from  the 
Spanish  Government/  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  struggle  in  1830  that 
led  to  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  Belgium :  '  The  Belgians,  be- 
coming discontented  with  this  in- 
tolerant Government,  in  1830  threw 
off  the  galling  yoke.'  We  suspect 
the  yoke  of  Philip  IL  was  a  little 
more  galling  than  that  of  William 
of  Orange,  if  history  is  no  better 
than  an  old  almanac.  Under  the 
head  of  '  France'  there  is  no  allu- 
sion to  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, to  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  the  Dragon- 


nades,  but  simply  a  quiet  but  com- 
prehensive allusion  to  'the  civil 
wars  occasioned  by  the  Huguenots.' 
The  authors  tell  us  of  the  massacres 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  at  the  French 
Revolution,  but  not  a  word  of  other 
memorable  massacres  two  hundred 
years  earlier,  or  of  the  Huguenot 
clergy  hanged  and  shot  by  the  pious 
Louis  XIV.  In  fact,  the  whole 
book  represents  the  Protestants  and 
the  infidels  as  uniformly  persecuting 
the  poor  Catholics,  and  nowhere 
from  its  first  till  its  last  page  is  there 
the  acknowledgment  that  Catholic- 
ism ever  lifted  its  hand  against 
Protestantism,  eitherwiththe  sword 
or  by  the  Inquisition. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the 
Geography  more  audaciously  false 
and  Jesuitical  than  that  which  at- 
tempts to  vindicate  the  Church  of 
"Rome  in  the  case  of  the  philosopher 
Galileo.  The  Christian  Brothers  go 
into  the  matter  at  length.  (Pp.  317- 
9.)  They  deny  that  Galileo  was 
arraigned  for  his  science  or  religion 
at  all,  but  for  disobedience  and 
obstinacy.6  It  matters  little  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Church 
whether  this  was  so  or  not,  because 
he  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisition 
for  his  disobedience  and  obstinacy 
in  continuing  to  teach  that  the 
earth  moved  round  the  sun  con- 
trary to  the  science  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  Our  authors  try  to  escape 
by  confounding  two  different  pro- 
cesses of  the  Inquisition:  one  in 
1616,  when  Pope  Urban  expressly 
condemned  the  now  universally  ac- 
cepted doctrine  of  science ;  the  other 
in  1 633,  when,  under  Pope  Alexander 
VII.,  the  philosopher  was  condemned 
for  continuing  to  teach  it,  after  the 
abjuration  of  1 61 6.  The  Inquisition 
met  on  February  25,  161 6,  and  the 
Congregation  of  Prohibited  Books 
issued  their  decree  on  March  4,  to 
the    following  effect:     'That  the 


m  *  Yet,  inconsistently  enough,  they  tell  us  in  the  Historical  Class-Book  that '  his  preten- 
sion to  prove  the  Copernican  system  from  the  Bible  was  the  real  cause  of  his  being 
Kunmoned  before  the  Inquisitors  at  Borne*'    (P.  602.) 
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false  Pythagorio  doctrine  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  the  im- 
mobility of  the  sun  was  contrary 
to  the  text  of  Scripture.'  The 
Christian  Brothers  say  the  Pope 
could  not  have  condemned  this 
opinion,  because  a  previous  Pope, 
Pius  III.,  accepted  the  dedication 
of  the  work  of  Copernicus  em- 
bodying exactly  the  same  views ;  as 
if  Popes  had  not  in  a  thousand  in- 
stances contradicted  one  another 
before  and  since,  and  as  if  the 
same  Congregation  that  condemned 
Galileo  did  not,  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  order  the  correction  in  Coper- 
nicus' work  of  certain  expressions 
and  passages  in  which  this  doctrine 
was  maintained,  not  as  a  mathe- 
matical hypothesis,  but  as  a  physical 
truth.  To  this  hour  the  Papal  de- 
cree has  never  been  revoked,  though 
a  century  later  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
erased  it  from  the  registers  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index.  All  the 
documents  in  the  case  are  at  present 
kept  with  the  most  jealous  care  in 
the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican. 
The  French  carried  them  to  Paris 
in  1 8 1 2 ;  and  when  they  were  brought 
back  to  Borne  in  1846,  by  M.  Rossi, 
it  was  on  the  distinct  condition, 
exacted  by  the  French  Government, 
which  had  begun  to  print  the  docu- 
ments, that  the  Pope  should  himself 
give  them  to  the  world.  The  con- 
dition, however,  was  never  fulfilled, 
but  M.  Marino  Marini,  keeper  of 
the  secret  archives,  published  a  lot 
of  garbled  extracts  from  the  papers 
in  1850,  which  only  excite  our  curio- 
sity to  see  them  in  their  entirety. 
Two  Popes,  then,  condemned  that 
Copernican  theory,  which  the  Jesuits 
themselves  now  receive,  and  yet  the 
Christian  Brothers  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  say,  *  Nor  should  the  Catholic 
Church  be  denounced  as  the  enemy 
of  science  and  literature,  because 
some  of  her  theologians  opposed  the 
opinions  of  Galileo.'  In  all  the 
books  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
thereis  a  constant  attempt  to  remind 
their  readers  how  favourable  the 


Church  of  Rome  has  always  been  to 
science  and  literature.  When  the 
late  Cardinal  Wiseman  tried  the 
same  role,  in  his  vindication  of  the 
Church  in  the  Galileo  affair,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  a  Church 
which  maintained  the  authority  of 
tradition  against  the  authority  of 
intellect,  and  which  was  entitled  to 
suppress  by  force  whatever  came 
into  collision  with  itself  (for  he  held 
that  silence  in  this  case  was  im- 
posed not  upon  science,  but  upon 
Galileo  personally,  and  upon  him 
only,  when  his  theory  came  into 
collision  with  theology,  and  nothing 
much  worse  was  ever  alleged  by 
anyone),  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
science.  Contrast  the  relative  merits 
in  respect  of  scientific  progress  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countries, 
such  as  Spain  and  Britain,  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  ques- 
tion admits  of  no  further  argument. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  all  the 
books  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  as 
they  manifest  everywhere  the  pre- 
sence of  Jesuit  direction  and  inspi- 
ration, glorify  the  Jesuits  to  the 
skies. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the 
Literary  Glass-Book;  or,  Fourth 
Series  of  Select  Reading  Lessons, 
which  Master  Brooke,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary 
Education,  pronounced  to  be  the 
best  preparation  for  Fenianism  that 
could  be  imagined.  If  this  book 
had  been  compiled  before  1829,  we 
could  hardly  excuse  its  anti-English 
tone ;  but  it  has  been  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  ignoring  all 
the  Liberal  legislation  of  the  last 
forty  years,  including  Catholic 
Emancipation,  without  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
people  themselves  suffered,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  from  the  arbitrary 
policy  which  crushed  the  Irish  for  so 
many  generations,  and  that  Ireland 
has  fully  shared  in  all  the  successive 
triumphs  of  English  liberty.  The 
Christian   Brothers  are    evidently 
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resolved  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in 
their    power,    that    political    and 
moral    fusion  of  the  two  peoples 
which   an    enlightened   patriotism 
wonld  suggest  as  the  best  policy  for 
both  countries,  for  their  calnmnies 
make  their  way  where  nothing  else 
can  penetrate,  and  tell  mischiev- 
ously on  minds,  whether  juvenile 
or  adult,  very  easily  led  away  by 
metaphor.      This  Fourth   Book  is 
got  together  on  the  very  principle 
of  the  Nationalist  newspapers,  which 
scrape  together  the  abuse  of  Eng- 
land from  all  the  journals  of  every 
country  under  the  sun,  with  the 
view  of  feeding  the  anti-English  re- 
sentment of  the  Irish  masses.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  first-rate  school-manual 
for  Fenianism,  because  all  its  most 
pungent  extracts  point  to  insurrec- 
tion as   the    approved    method  of 
asserting  Irish  independence.  When 
Father    Grace  was    closely  cross- 
examined  by  Master  Brooke  as  to  the 
distinctly  disloyal  tendency  of  the 
extracts  in  this  book,  he  at  once  re- 
pudiated the  inference,  remarking 
that  he  saw  nothing  disloyal  in  agi- 
tating for  Repeal.    But,  as  we  shall 
now  show,  nearly  all  the  extracts 
published  in  the  book  point  not  to 
moral  but  to  physical  force  as  the 
means  for   securing   the    ends    of 
Nationalism.       We     have     nearly 
thirty  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry, 
expressly  denouncing  and  exposing 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  exercised  by 
England  in  Ireland,  India,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  not  one  single  piece  showing 
the  altered  spirit  of  English  states- 
manship at  home  and  abroad.    The 
young  Celt  is  made  to  hear  the 
eloquent  denunciation  of  Sheridan 
against    Warren    Hastings :    *  But 
when,  through  pride    or  insolence 
of    power,     one    human    creature 
dares  to  tyrannise  over  another,  it 
is  a  power  usurped,  and  resistance 
is  a  duty;  that  feeling  which  tells 
him  that  all  power  is  delegated  for 
the  good,  not  for  the  injury,  of  the 
people ;  and  that  when  it  is  con- 
verted from  its  original  purpose  the 
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compact  is  broken,  and  the  right  is 
to  be  resumed  ;  that  principle  which 
tells  him  that  resistance  to  power 
usurped  is  not  merely  a  duty  which 
he  owes  to  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bour, but  a.  duty  which  he  owes 
to  his  God     .     .     .     that  principle 
which  makes  it  base  for  a  man  to 
suffer  where  he  ought  to  act.'    This 
is  all  very  true;   and,   as  Father 
Grace  says,  the  pieces  are  chosen 
for  their  eloquence;   but  why  are 
there  not  equally  eloquent  pieces 
selected  to  give  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  ?  Again,  the  young  Gelt 
reads    Lord    Chatham's    eloquent 
speech  against  the  American  war : 
*  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all 
the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily 
to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have 
been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves 
of   the  rest;'    or    Lord  Erskine's 
defence  of  Stockdale :  '  If  England, 
from  a  lustof  ambition  and  dominion, 
will  insist  on  maintaining  a  despotic 
rule  over  distant  nations,  and  give 
commission  to  her  viceroys  to  go- 
vern them,  with  no  other  instruc- 
tions than  to  preserve  them,  and  to 
secure  permanently  their  revenues ; 
with  what  consistency  can  she  place 
herself  in  the  moral  chair,  and  affect 
to  be  shocked  at  the  execution  of 
her  own  orders  ?  '  or  Grattan  on  the 
Declaration  of  Bights :  *  Who  will 
leave  a  land  of  liberty  and  a  settled 
government    for  a  kingdom    con- 
trolled by  the  Parliament  of  another 
country,  whose  liberty. is  a  thing 
by  stealth,  whose  trade  a  thing  by 
permission,  whose  judges  deny  her 
charters,  whose  Parliament  leaves 
everything  at  random;  where  the 
chance  of  freedom  depends  upon 
the  hope  that  the  jury  shall  despise 
the  judge  stating  a  British  Act,  or 
a  rabble  stop  the  magistrate  exe- 
cuting it,   rescue  abdicated  privi- 
leges, and  save  the  constitution  by 
trampling  on  the  Government,  by- 
anarchy  and  confusion  P '    There  is 
little  objection  to  this  fine  declama- 
tion, if  you  regard  it  all  as  a  thing 
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of  the  past;  but  the  lesson-book  tells 
no  such,  lesson  to  its  youthful 
readers.  Then  we  have  a  bit  of 
Irish  history  from  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington,  an  entertaining  writer, 
whose  imagination  always  despised 
the  limitations  of  fact :  '  This  sys- 
tem of  misrule,  connecting  a  de- 
crease of  their  resources  with  an 
increase  of  their  ignorance,  had  then 
a  powerful  operation  in  keeping 
down  the  people,  and  this  same  fun- 
damental] and  favourable  principle 
of  governing  Ireland  has  been  ef- 
fectively adopted  by  every  king, 
usurper,  and  minister  of  England, 
for  seven  distracted  centuries.1  Of 
course,  we  cannot  expect  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  to  notice,  even  if  he  saw 
them,  those  radical  vices  of  Irish  cha- 
racter which  produced  the  anarchy 
that  alone  made  the  conquest  and 
subsequent  misrule  of  Ireland  pos- 
sible. 

The  Christian  Brothers  have 
hitherto  done  their  work  very  ef- 
fectively by  quotation ;  but  they 
are  so  eager  for  national  indepen- 
dence, that  they  actually  publish  an 
ill-written  piece  of  their  own,  under 
the  title  of  A  Chapter  in  Irish  His- 
tory*7 In  the  very  first  sentence 
there  is  a  sneer  at  the  Union :  *  The 
extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
by  the  measure  styled  a  Union  with 
England,  had  long  been  a  favourite 
object  with  the  English  Ministry ; ' 
and  then  they  proceed  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  subversion  of  their  old  Parlia- 
ment, remarking,  *  The  English  Mi- 
nistry, guided  by  Mr.  Pitt,  were  for 
the  time  forced  to  yield  to  the  just 
demands  of  the  Irish  nation.  But 
their  thirst  for  dominion  over  this 
island,  and  for  control  over  her 
purse  and  her  resources,  was  by  no 
means  quenched.  Pitt  therefore 
watched  for  an  opportunity  to  anni- 
hilate the  Irish  Legislature.'     '  The 


Irish  nation  would  never  consent  to 
the  destruction  of  their  Parliament. 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary,  be- 
fore the  Union  could  be  formally 
proposed,  to  render  the  nation  too 
weak  to  resist.'  The  writers  then 
charge  the  English  Government  with 
'  a  policy  equally  deep  and  wicked ' 
of  tempting  the  people  into  rebel- 
lion, and  then  crushing  them  with 
remorseless  severity  under  the  heel 
of  martial  law,  till  resistance  to  the 
designs  of  England  was  no  longer 
possible:  ( It  was  not  till  1800  that 
Pitt  and  his  Irish  agent,  Castlereagh, 
having  redoubled  their  efforts  to 
corrupt  all  wavering  members,  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  that  Senate, 
which  had  lasted  for  six  centuries ; 
which  had,  indeed,  like  all  other 
assemblies,  often  grievously  erred, 
but  which  had  also  shown  that  its 
existence  was  essential  to  the  great- 
ness, the  dignity,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.'  Thus, 
the  Christian  Brothers  teach  all 
their  pupils  that  Repeal  is  necessary 
to  make  Ireland  great,  dignified, 
prosperous,  and  happy ! 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  the 
books  of  this  teaching  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  of  Bishop 
Dorrian,  have  all  received  episcopal 
sanction,  that  Cardinal  Cullen  re- 
garded the  Historical  Class-Book  as 
very  good,  though  intended  for 
Catholics  and  not  Protestants,  and 
that  Bishop  Keane  promised,  in  case 
the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  were 
ever  taken  under  care  of  a  denomi- 
nationalised  Board,  that  the  bishops 
would  correct  anything  objection- 
able in  the  books — a  remark  that 
elicited  the  apt  rejoinder,  c  But  the 
bishops  have  full  authority  at  this 
moment  over  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  correction'8 — we  are  jus- 
tified in  holding  that  the  Roman 


T  Pp*  370*  We  say  it  i9  their  own  because  it  appears  without  any  author's  name.  All 
the  other  pieces  are  duly  credited  to  their  authors.  There  are  two  other  pieces  similarly 
anonymous,  and  therefore  fairly  attributable  to  the  Brothers. 

8  Report  of  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  {Ireland).  Vol.  III. 
p.  679.     1 562 1. 
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Catholic  hierarchy  are  even  more 
answerable  than  the  contemptible 
Nationalist  press  for  that  spirit  of 
disaffection  and  discontent  that 
twice  in  a  generation  has  broken  out 
in  revolt,  and  is  still  trying  to  keep 
Ireland  irreconcilable,  that  she  may 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England. 
But  what  else  can  we  expect,  when 
Cardinal  Cullen  never  publishes  a 
pastoral  without  a  studied  allusion  to 
the  Penal  Laws,  which  are  to  be  kept 
ever  fresh  and  green  in  the  recol- 
lection of  Irishmen  P  And  what  won- 
der that  the  discontent  to  which 
the  pastorals  of  the  bishops  give 
roice,'keeps  alive  in  an  ignorant  and 
impulsive  peasantry  the  feelings  on 
which  the  FenianB  have  hitherto  re- 
lied for  support!  And,  after  all, 
how  wanton  the  wickedness  of  nurs- 
ing an  enmity  for  which  now  there 
is  no  longer  even  a  plausible  excuse ! 
If  Ireland  could  obtain  for  herself  a 
Home  Parliament,  the  literature  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  would,  of 
coarse,  be  adopted  in  all  her  schools, 
for  Mr.  Butt  has  expressly  included 
'  systems  of  education '  among  the 
local  as  distinguished  from  the 
Imperial  interests  which  are  to  be 
committed  to  the  guidance  of  a 
Home  Parliament.  Ireland  would 
then  become  a  sort  of  lay  theocracy, 


and  even  more  than  at  present  the 
stronghold  of  Ultr8jnontanism,  and 
a  paradise  of  the  Jesuits.  There 
are  people  who  imagine  that  a  Home 
Rule  Parliament  would  be  fatal  to 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
on  the  ground  that  their  attitude  of 
necessary  antagonism  to  the  civil 
power  would  then  have  to  be  as- 
sumed against  native  rulers,  not  as 
now  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
stranger.  But  the  example  of  Bel- 
gium shows  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood to  use  institutions  which  the 
Liberals  created  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  the  modern  spirit,  and 
counteracting  the  Jesuits,  as  the 
very  means  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  definitive  triumph  of  Ultramon- 
tanism.  And  in  Ireland  the  masses 
are  even  more  subservient  to  priestly 
authority  than  in  Belgium'.  We 
can  easily  see,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Butt's  assurance  that  the  concession 
of  Home  Rule  would  make  Ireland 
more  friendly  to  England,  that  a 
population  trained  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  not  to  speak  of  the  influ- 
ence of  episcopal  pastorals  and  the 
invectives  of  the  Nationalist  press, 
would  not  be  a  whit  more  tranquil 
than  at  present,  nor  manifest  a  more 
pacific  and  friendly  disposition  to 
England. 
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THERE  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  there 
is  a  far  larger  range  given  to 
expression  of  opinion  at  the  present, 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
world's  history.  It  is  true  indeed 
that  certain  serials  represent  cer- 
tain shades  of  intellectual  opi- 
nion, as  certain  newspapers  repre- 
sent certain  shades  of  political  opi- 
nion, but  the  columns  of  the  higher 
class  of  papers  are  generally  open 
to  admit  contradiction  of  misstate- 
ments, and  a  certain  latitude  of 
expression  of  opinion  has  been 
allowed  in  several  of  our  magazines. 
There  is  one  subject,  however,  on 
which  such  liberty  of  expression  is 
rarely  granted ;  yet  we  must  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
men  shall  have  learned  to  bear  as 
calmly  with  the  expression  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  religion  as  they 
now  bear  with  difference  of  opinion 
in  science  or  metaphysics.1 

We  might  almost  hope  that  a 
new  era  of  toleration  and  common 
sense  was  incorporated,  for  the 
Saturday  Review  has  recently-  de- 
clared *  that  nothing  but  good  can 
come  from  impartial  efforts  made  by 
the  adherents  of  one  creed  to  cor- 
rect and  remove  the  misconceptions 
formed  of  that  creed  by  others.'  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
creed  in  question  is  the  creed  of 
Mahomet.  Let  us  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  a  paper  which  nas  so  high 
an  opinion  of  its  own  authority, 
that  it  will  not  stultify  itself  by  re- 
fusing to  any  Christian  creed  what 
it  grants  so  graciously  to  Paganism. 

There  are  few  writers  who  have 
not  devoted  themselves  at  some 
time  or  another,  and  with  more  or 
less  observation,  to  the  Woman's 
Question,  and  for  some  years  we 
have  been  the  subjects  of  sharp  cri- 


ticism in  more  ways  than  one.  We 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  please 
our  critics,  and  no  doubt  in  many 
points  we  have  offended,  but  we 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  very  sweep- 
ing condemnations  which  are  poured 
forth  on  us,  and  which  aro  often  as 
contradictory  in  their  nature  as 
they  are  ill-grounded  in  their  origin. 

The  charges  made  against  us 
may  be  condensed  under  three 
heads: 

(i)  That  we  are  too  frivolous. 

(2)  That  we  are  too  forward. 

(3)  That  we  are  too  religious,  or, 
to  put  it  more  correctly,  that  we 
are  too  devout.  The  latter  accusa- 
tion is  undoubtedly  the  one  which 
is  most  frequently  and  most  per- 
sistently made. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  women 
have  brought  themselves  into  public 
notice,  and  that  they  have  to  thank 
themselves  for  whatever  share  of 
criticism  falls  to  their  lot.  Now 
the  simple  fact  is  that  society  is 
more  public  in  the  present  than  it 
has  been  at  any  previous  time. 
Facilities  for  locomotion  have  ren- 
dered home  little  more  than  a  name 
amongst  a  very  large  and  a  very 
influential  portion  of  the  human 
race.  Love  of  pleasure  and  that 
unrest  which  seems  an  especial 
characteristic  of  our  age  have  com- 
bined to  loosen  the  links  of  oar 
household  ties,  and  to  weaken  the 
memories  of  our  household  griefs. 

The  first  thought  after  a  bereave- 
ment is  change  of  scene,  so  that  it 
may  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  father  no  longer  seeks  rest 
from  literary  or  mercantile  labour 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  he  must 
go  abroad,  he  must  seek  the  society 
of  others.  Knowledge  has  in- 
creased, and  men  run  to  and  fro ; 


1  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  why  Protestant*  should  object  to  free  discussion, 
since  liberty  of  conscience  is  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  rule  of 
faith  being  unalterable  neither  requires  nor  admits  of  discussion.  Catholics,  therefore, 
have  no  occasion  for  religious  controversy  amongst  themselves,  though  it  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  explanation  for  those  who  do  not  understand  their  faith. 
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but  with  the  unrest  of  body,  there 
has  come  an  unrest  of  soul,  and  the 
world  is  crying  out,  *  Who  can  show 
us  any  good  ? '  It  is  something 
more  than  the 

Looking  before  and  after, 

and  pining  for  what  is  not ;  there 
are  cravings  in  the  souls  of  men 
like  the  death-hunger  of  a  world 
which  is  near  its  end. 

And  women  have  been  naturally 
and  necessarily  affected  by  this  un- 
rest, and  they  turn  for  occupation 
or  excitement  as  their  individual 
temperaments  incline,  some  to  ac- 
tive work,  some  to  intellectual 
work,  some  to  the  labour  of  dissi- 
pation, but  few  or  none  seem  "to 
think  very  highly  of  the  old  fashion- 
ed duties  of  the  state  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them. 

But  the  great  Woman  Question 
of  die  day  is,  What  shall  be  done 
with  unmarried  females  ?  It  is  taken 
for  granted  rather  than  proved, 
that  married  women  are  contented, 
or  at  least  that  they  are  not  the 
victims  of  any  very  special  aspira- 
tions after  a  different  mental  con- 
dition. It  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  divorces  are  on  the  increase, 
that  married  women  are  the  leaders 
of  fashion  and  the  supporters  of 
much  that  is  condemned  as  frivo- 
lous or  worse,  and  that  women  are 
the  motive  power  of  a  household, 
so  that  if  girls  are  fast  or  frivolous, 
men  may  thank  the  mothers  of 
these  girls  for  what  they  con- 
demn. 

The  question,  then,  should  be, 
How  are  girls  to  be  educated  ?  The 
girl  of  the  present  is  the  undeve- 
loped woman  of  the  future,  and  the 
germs  of  her  mental  or  spiritual 
fife  are  surely  worthy  of  the  very 
highest  cultivation. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  : 

The  intellectual  status  of  women, 
and 

The  religious  status  of  women. 

Whether  some  women  may  not 
he  equal  to  some  certain  men  in 


intellectual  culture  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  whether 
women,  as  a  class,  are  the  equals 
of  men  in  mental  ability.  But  in 
order  to  consider  this  question 
rightly,  we  must  remember  that 
there  is  a  very  wide  distinction  be- 
tween intellectual  culture  and  in- 
tellectual power.  Probably  quite 
as  many  women  are  as  capable  of 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  as 
men,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  intellectual  power  the  palm  of 
superiority  must  be  yielded  to  men. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into 
the  physiological  conditions  of  the 
sexes ;  in  a  paper  like  the  present, 
we  cannot  do  more  than  speak  of 
the  subject  from  a  popular  point  of 
view.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
female  sex  were  endowed  with  equal 
intellectual  power,  we  should  have 
had  some  proof  of  it,  we  should  have 
had  afemale  Shakespeare  or  Homer, 
or  Sheridan  or  Burke,  or  Lyell  or 
Faraday.  The  pursuits  of  some,  at 
least,  of  our  men  of  the  highest 
class  of  intellectual  power  have  al- 
ways been  quite  within  the  reach  of 
women;  and  it  is  observable  that 
many  men  who  have  attained  to  the 
highest  position  in  the  ranks  of 
science  have  not  owed  their  advance- 
ment to  adventitious  circumstances, 
but  rather  to  the  power  which  was  in 
them,  and  which  developed  itself  in 
despite  of.  difficulties,  and  not  be- 
cause of  encouragements. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  we  have 
had  a  Mrs.  Somerville,that  Hersohel 
was  assisted  by  his  sister,  and  we 
believe  the  most  elaborate  calcula- 
tions were  made  for  the  late  Lord 
Bosse  by  his  wife,  that  we  have 
historians  like  Miss  Strickland,  and 
writers  on  political  subjects  like 
Harriet  Martmeau  ;  but  this  rather 
proves  what  has  been  asserted,  that 
women  are  capable  of  the  highest 
intellectual  culture,  and  are  some- 
times endowed  with  high,  though 
not  with  the  very  highest,  intellec- 
tual power. 

Certainly  women  have  never  had 
greater  freedom  or   more  general 
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educational  advantages  than  at  the 
present  day.  Certainly  since  a 
small  section  of  the  female  sex  have 
began  to  claim  the  right  to  contest 
public*  life  and  literary  honours 
-with  men,  there  has  been  ample 
time  for  the  development  of  the 
highest  talent,  and  for  presenting 
to  the  world  at  least  a  few  women 
who  could  more  than  cope  with 
men.  What  another  decade  may 
bring  forth,  we  do  not  care  to 
prophesy,  but  we  do  regret  that 
little  further  has  come  of  a  move- 
ment which  had  some  germs  of 
good  than  the  development  of  a  de- 
sire for  masculine  costume,  and  the 
practice  of  a  profession  which,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  branches,  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  that  re- 
finement which,  we  trust,  will  never 
cease  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
Englishwomen. 

Whenever  a  grievance  of  any 
land  is  brought  forward,  there  is 
generally  a  real  ground  for  com- 
plaint. It  does  not  always  follow 
that  thoee  who  complain  know  their 
own  needs  or  the  cause  of  their  own 
paim perfectly;  but  it  is  never  wise 
to  pass  carelessly  by  any  public 
movement,  nor  is  it  wise  to  stifle 
any  expression  of  thought  by  repres- 
sion or  by  a  stern  enforcement  of 
silence. 

Twenty  years  ago  women  were 
tolerably  contented  with  their  state. 
What,  then,  has  produced  this  mo- 
dern outcry,  these  expressions  of 
discontentment  P  We  have  already 
alluded  to  one  cause— the  general 
restlessness  of  the  age.  Another 
cause  we  believe  to  be  the  general 
increase  of  intellectual  culture,  or, 
perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
which  has  necessarily  excited  a 
degree  of  intellectual  activity  in 
which  women  have  largely  partici- 
pated. But  we  believe  that  under 
these  two  causes  lies  one  far  deeper, 
one  which  touches  the  very  vital 


sources  of  our  being ;  we  believe 
that  the  unrest  of  women  has  been 
caused  and  fostered  in  no  small  de- 
gree by  the  religious  discussions  of 
the  age. 

It  is  a  grave  subject,  and  a  sub- 
ject which  merits  very  grave  consi- 
deration. Twenty  years  ago,  what 
was  then  called  the  Tractarian 
movement  developed  itself.  Dr. 
Pusey  wrote  and  Dr.  Newman 
prayed,  and  young  men  who  had 
been  contented  with  a  general  belief 
in  anything  that  they  learned  from 
their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters 
began  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
to  form  opinions  of  their  own. 

They  discussed  them  in  term 
with  each  other,  and  they  discussed 
them  also  out  of  term  with  their 
female  relations  at  home. 

Men  wrote  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times,  in  which  the  advisability  or 
pleasure  of  confession  was  hinted 
at,  and  treated  as  a  spiritual  luxury, 
and  in  which  also  the  authority  of 
the  Church  was  very  sternly  incul- 
cated ;  but  it  was  women  who  first 
carried  all  this  theory  into  practice. 
They  were  easily  induced  to  prac- 
tise confession,  and  they  could  laugh 
at  all  restraints  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. A  bishop  might  be  a  ( hin- 
drance' toadergymanwhowished 
to  confess  himself,  but  a  bishop 
was  nothing  to  a  lady;  and  we 
doubt  if  the  so-called  High  Church 
movement  would  ever  have  attained 
its  present  prominence,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  active  and  personal  co- 
operation of  women. 

Women  are  generally  practical 
They  arrive  at  conclusions  quickly, 
but  their  conclusions  are  generally 
correct;  and  it  is  by  no  means  just 
to  accuse  them  of  not  exercising 
their  reasoning  powers  because  they 
exercise  those  powers  under  certain 
circumstances  more  rapidly  than 
men.2 

The  cause  of  this  rapidity  of 
conclusion  is  quite  another  matter. 


•  Women  said,  If  confession  is  of  use  to  our  souls,  let  us  practise  it  at  all  costs ;  men 
said,  It  is  good,  it  is  highly  important  to  the  spiritual  life,  bat  we  must  be  prudent 
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Men  take  a  more  complex  view 
of  subjects.  A  woman  considers 
simply  herself,  and  the  influence 
which  the  subject  shall  have  directly 
or  indirectly  on  herself,  or  on  those 
who  are  dear  to  her.  Nor  in  say- 
ing this  do  I  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  women  are  more  selfish 
than  men ;  they  are  simply  more 
sentient.  With  a  woman  it  is  a 
question  of  feeling,  with  a  man  it 
is  a  question  of  reason.  Bat  since 
we  are  guided  in  our  physical  in- 
stincts by  feeling,  and  since  mental 
consciousness  is  the  highest  state  of 
being,  a  woman's  intellectual  per- 
ceptions are  probably,  as  a  rule, 
superior  to  the  intellectual  percep- 
tions of  men* 

And  this  bears  directly  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  great  grievance  against  wo- 
men.  We  are  too  religious— a  cer- 
tain degree,  or -perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  a  certain  kind! 
of  devoutness  is  allowable  in  us, 
just  as  non-Catholics  tolerate  Sisters 
of  Charity  because  their  special 
devoutness  leads  them  to  be  very 
practical  txmefectors  to  mankind, 
while  they  cannot  find  sufficiently 
strong  condemnations  of  cloistered 
orders  because  cloistered  orders 
are  supposed  'only  to  pray;'  and 
praying,  as  we  all  know,  is  consi- 
dered quite  beneath  the  philosophy 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

You  tell  a  woman  that  she  has 
a  soul  to  save,  and  that  this  soul  is 
immortal;  that  the  future  happi- 
ness of  this  soul  depends  upon  her 
manner  of  life  here ;  and  then  you 
turn  round  and  charge  her  with 
being  weak-minded  because  she 
carries  out  into  practice  what  she 
believes  to  be  necessary  for  her 
future  well-being.  You  are  con- 
tent to  philosophise  on  abstract 
questions ;  you  discuss  the  nature 
of  miracles,  the  possible  or  impos- 
sible action  of  prayer;  but  this 
woman,  whom  you  have  taught  to 
believe  in  Almighty  God,  carries 
out  her  belief  to  its  logical  sequence, 
and  says  in  deed,  if  not  in  word,  If 


He  is  Almighty,  He  can  do  all 
things;  if  He  is  all  good,  He  will 
take  pity  on  me  if  I  ask  Him. 

You  cannot  expect  woman  to  be 
anything  but  practical  in  her  belief. 
Theory,  qua  theory,  has  not  the 
attraction  for  her  that  it  has  for 
you,  and  she  has  aspirations  and 
feelings  which  you  should  at  least 
respect  if  you  cannot  understand. 

The  lords  [of  creation  may  rest 
assured  that  if  women  are  not  de- 
vout— and  by  devout  I  mean  prac- 
tically religious— they  will  soon 
cease  to  be  practically  obedient. 
There  is  no  reason,  except  Divine 
law,  why  women  should  be  'in 
subjection.'  Let  men  once  succeed 
in  shaking  the  faith  of  the  women 
in  Divine  law  (and  remember  that 
women  will  never  rest  satisfied  with 
half  beliefs),  and  they  will  soon  have 
fiends  to  deal  with  like  the  women 
of  the  Commune. 

indeed,  in  some  remarks  on  the 
preponderance  of  unmarried  females 
in  this  country,  a  recent  writer  says, 
after  commenting  on  the  reluctance 
to  marry  which  has  obtained  quite 
recently  in  the  higher  classes,  that 
it  is '  a  phenomenon  of  recent  years/ 
that  it  is  due  to-  causes  of  oompa* 
rativehy  recent  origin,  and  affecting 
the  educated  classes  alone ;  of  such 
eauses,  he  says,  'we  may  mention 
first,  the  growing  insubordination  of 
the  sex*  This  is  but  part  of  a  muck 
wider  evil,  the  habitual  irreverence 
for  all  authority,  and  the  tendency 
to  look  on  all  forms  of  subordination 
and  obedience  as  wrongful  and  de- 
grading, which  is  one  of  the  most 
deep-seated  moral  characteristics  of 
our  age,  and  one  most  directly  and 
obviously  proceeding  from  the  ori- 
gin of  all  evil.  Happily  the  rela- 
tions of  men  and  women  are  •  com- 
paratively so  much  governed  by 
natural  character,  and  so  little  by 
mere  social  theories,  that  probably 
few  men  are  yet  deterred  from 
marrying  by  doubts  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  rule  their  own  house  ; 
though  if  ever  the  ideas  of  sexual 
equality  take  such  root  as  to  affect 
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domestic  rale,  women  may  be  sure 
that  few  sensible  men  will  enter 
into  a  partnership  for  life  on  equal 
terms,  an  indissoluble  union  affect- 
ing the  most  intimate  interests  of 
life,  in  which  there  is  to  be  no  autho- 
rity to  settle  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  no  power  of  terminating  a  series 
of  quarrels  by  dissolution  of  the 
bond.' 

These  observations  might  have 
been  supposed  to  emanate  from  a 
Catholic  priest;  but  they  carry 
none  the  less  weight  because  they 
are  the  utterances  of  a  daily  paper. 
In  America,  the  land  of  liberty, 
of  free  love,  of  speedy  divorce,  of 
woman's  rights,  the  more  educated 
and  thoughtful  class  of  men,  while 
adhering  firmly  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  send  the  girls  for  educa- 
tion to  convent  schools,  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  wish  their  own 
women  to  practise  what  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  promulgate  for  the 
benefit  of  other  women. 

This  fact  is  within  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge;  and  only  a  few 
days  since  I  was  assured  by  an 
American    Protestant    gentleman, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  girls  in  one 
of  the  largest  conventual  establish- 
ments in  America  were  Protestants. 
All  that  the  nuns    require    from 
them  is  to  attend  mass  with  the 
other  pupils ;  no  attempt  is  made 
to  proselytise,  or  even  to  give  them 
any   religious  instruction;   and  it 
may  be  observed  that  this  line  of 
action  exhibits  itself  in  the  land  of 
hard  practical  utility,  and  where 
the  almighty  dollar  rules  supreme, 
and  is  a  strong  reply  to  the  often 
reiterated  accusation  that  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  nuns  is  inferior 
to  that  of  other  women. 

The  accusation  has  been  made 
and  remade  with  that  calm  assump- 
tion of  fact  which  is  not  infre- 
quently the  resource  of  ignorance  ; 
but  the  American  looks  twice  before 
he  invests  his  dollar,  and  then  finds 
that  he  gains  in  educational  advan- 
tages for  his  daughter  in  convent 
schools  as  well  as  in  morals. 


We  have  already  said  that  there 
is  no  reason,  unless  brute  force  be 
a  reason,  why  women  should  be  in 
subjection;  and  those  who  deny 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and 
the  authority  of  the  Church  must 
show  cause  why  their  wives  should 
promise  to  honour  and  obey,  as  well 
as  to  love.  To  say  that  they  must 
submit  because  they  are  weaker 
physically,  is  to  say  that  the  weaker 
must  always  submit  to  the  stronger, 
and  this  could  apply  equally  between 
men  and  men. 

To  say  that  they  must  submit 
because  they  are  inferior  mentally, 
would  involve  an  argument  without 
any  competent  authority  to  decide  it. 
It  would  seem  as  if  some  men 
were  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  a  submission  of  justice  in 
obedience  to  a  higher  law,  and  a 
submission  of  slavery  in  obedience 
to  compulsion.  To  such  any  act 
of  subjection  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex  is  a  degradation,  unless, 
indeed,  the  submission  is  made 
directly  to  themselves. 

Circumstances,  they  will  say,  alter 
cases,  but  they  make  themselves 
the  arbiters  of  the  alteration,  as 
well  as  the  exponents  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  contradictory  statements  to 
which  men  generally  commit  them- 
selves when  they  write  about  wo- 
men, is  the  best  proof  how  little 
they  really  understand  the  subject 
which  they  discuss  with  so  much 
warmth. 

Two  articles  appeared  recently 
in  different  serials,  both  on  the 
vexed  question  of  female  education 
and  abilities.  Each  writer  expressed 
his  opinion  in  strong  and  unmis- 
takable language;  but  each  writer 
differed  most  widely  on  the  very 
points  on  which  each  expressed  the 
strongest  opinion. 

One  writer  declares  that  female 
society  is  the  special  bane  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  other  declares  that 
the  society  of  the  clergy  is  a  serious 
injury  to  women. 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  that 
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those  writers  who  are  most  severe 
on  women  in  general  rarely  lose  the 
opportunity  of  flinging  an  arrow  at 
their '  spiritual  guides.'  According 
to  such  writers,  if  women  are  in- 
capable of  reason,  the  clergy  are 
still  more  incapable ;  and  by  a  en- 
rious  perversity  of  agreement  it 
will  be  asserted  in  one  page  that 
university  education  has  the  great 
advantage  of  'teaching  what  is 
meant  by  continuous  and  systematic 
study/  and  '  that  young  men  there 
become  capable  of  appreciating 
thoroughness  and  accuracy-/  yet  the 
very  same  writer  cannot  sufficiently 
depreciate  the  clergy,  who  certainly 
have  had  the  same  collegiate  advan- 
tages as  the  laity. 

In  religious  controversies  it  has 
been  too  much  the  custom  for  op- 
ponents to  depreciate  each  other  by 
accusations  of  mental  deficiency;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  guides  and 
philosophers,  or  having  gone  far 
beyond  their  contemporaries  in  con- 
tempt for  ;  ancient  superstitions/ 
jet  who  use  precisely  the  same 
arguments,  and  with  a  calm  as- 
sumption of  intellectual  superiority 
pronounce  ex  cathedra*  upon  the  at- 
tainments of  their  opponents  ? 

Take  an  equal  number  of  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  and 
of  men  gathered  promiscuously  from 
Loudon  society,  and  we  doubt  if 
any  impartial  person  would  find  a 
preponderating  weight  of  mental 
culture  or  ability  in  the  laymen. 

But  where  is  the  remedy  P  Are 
the  aspirations  of  women  to  be 
curbed  or  to  be  satisfied  ?  Are  they 
to  be  told  that  they  are  frivolous 
fools  if  they  try  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  a  worldly  life,  or  pious  idiots 
if  they  desire  a  devout  life  ? 

It  is  old-fashioned  now  to  talk  of 
duty  or  to  speak  of  God ;  but  even 
those  who  care  little  for  duty  or 
less  for  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the 
worldmustadmit  that  infringements 
of  natural  law  are  always  attended 
with  evil. 

Everything  in  nature  has  its  use, 


everything  in  nature  has  its  end — 
each  being  has  its  own  beauty,  each 
its  own  perfection — order  and  har- 
mony are,  to  use  a  trite  saying, 
*  Heaven's  own  law/  there  can  be 
no  beauty  where  there  is  disorder, 
there  can  be  no  harmony  where  the 
Eternal  chime  of  obedience  to  law 
is  not  heard. 

The  first  question  then  should  be, 
For  what  end  was  woman  created  ? 
and  the  second  question  should  be, 
How  can  she  best  fulfil  this  end  P  If 
you  try  to  force  her  out  of  her  place 
in  creation,  you  need  neither  expect 
beauty  nor  harmony  in  her  life. 
Each  plant  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom requires  special  cultivation  for 
its  perfection.  Are  souls  to  be  less 
thought  of  than  inanimate  creatures? 
Have  they  less  beauty  P  Are  the  laws 
by  which  their  being  is  ordered  less 
clear  or  less  sublime  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  but  there  is  this  all-important 
difference.  The  perfection  of  the 
plant  or  flower  may  depend  upon 
the  care  and  culture  given  to  it  by 
others ;  but  the  perfection  of  our 
spiritual  being,  which  only  is  our 
true  being,  depends  upon  our  own 
obedience  to  law. 

Until  it  is  recognised  practically 
that  woman  is  created  to  fulfil  a 
certain  end,  and  until  her  education 
is  such  as  will  best  prepare  her  to 
fulfil  this  end,  there  must  be  endless 
confusion  and  misery. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  male 
and  female ;  the  man  for  dominion, 
the  woman  for  help,  but  not  for 
subjection. 

They  stood  before  God  alone,  each 
in  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  separate 
creation,  and  there  was  no  need  for 
subjection,  for  there  had  been  no 
rebellion  to  law.  There  was  a  dif- 
ference of  sex,  not  an  inequality  of 
position. 

Certain  laws  were  formed  for  the 
government  of  the  world  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Paradise,  but  the 
woman  was  the  first  to  break  these 
laws.  Punishment  followed  guilt 
swiftly  and  surely,  and  the  special 
penalty  exacted  from  woman  was 
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submission.  She  had  been  the 
first  to  disobey,  she  must  bear  tbe 
humiliation  of  subjection.  She 
would  not  submit  to  Divine  rule ; 
she  must,  therefore,  now  submit  to 
human  rule. 

And  for  ages  of  the  world's 
history  we  find  women  in  a  state  of 
subjection.  Where  the  Divine  law 
was  not  known  we  find  her  but  too 
frequently  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
treated  as  an  inferior  being,  the 
slave  and  the  serf  of  man.  It  was 
her  punishment;  and  even  those 
who  have  denied  the  truth  of  God's 
history  of  the  world  cannot  deny  the 
met. 

When  and  in  proportion  as  God's 
law  was  observed  in  the  older  dis- 
pensation, the  state  of  woman  was 
ameliorated ;  and  we  have  a  Miriam 
and  a  Deborah  who  took  positions 
of  dignity  and  power,  and  who 
ruled  over  men,  thus  showing  that 
there  might  be  exceptional  cases 
in  which  a  woman  might  be  called 
to  pass  out  of  her  normal  state  of 
dependence. 

The  mistake  of  the  present  day  is 
asking  a  position  for  women  for 
which,  as  a  class,  they  were  never 
intended,  and  which,  therefore, 
they  can  never  fill  with  justice  to 
themselves  or  to  others. 

Woman's  place  in  creation  is  to  be 
wife  and  mother.  In  the  Catholic 
Church  this  is  most  distinctly  re* 
cognised,  for  marriage  is  exalted  to 
the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  and 
divorce  is  condemned.  The  old 
Protestant  tradition  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  forbids  to  marry  has 
surely  exploded  with  other  absurd 
myths  of  ages  when  bigotry  took 
the  place  of  argument;  and  what 
would  seem  in  the  Catholic  Church 
the  exception  to  the  honour  which 
she  pays  to  the  married  state  is  in 
fact  a  proof  of  her  high  estimation 
of  it.  For  the  virgin  who-  renounces 
the  world,  still  chooses  a  bridegroom, 
but  she  gives  her  love  and  life  to 
her  God. 

If,  then,  the  great  majority  of 
women  are  destined  to  be  wives  and 


mothers,  and  if  this  is  the  place 
which  they  are  intended  to  fulfil  in 
God'B  economy,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  should  be  educated  with  a 
special  view  to  this  end. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is 
lamentably  true,  that  girls  are 
educated  to  get  married  instead  of 
to  fulfil  the  honourable  duties  of  a 
matron.  And  when  men  pour  forth 
the  vials  of  righteous  indignation  on 
the  mental  condition  of  women,  they 
should  be  asked  to  consider  for  a 
moment  whether  they  are  not  them- 
selves partly  if  not  exclusively  to 
blame  for  what  they  condemn. 

When  men. show  that  they  think 
more  of  a  carefully  cultivated  mind 
than  of  fiashy  accomplishments,  then 
they  may  blame  women  for  cultivat- 
ing what  can  be  of  little  advantage 
to  them  here  or  hereafter.  What 
we  want  for  our  women  is  solid 
mental  culture.  .A  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  half  a  dozen  lite- 
ratures, a  flippant  acquisition  of  the 
technical  terms  of  two  or  three 
sciences,  an  ungrammatical  and 
practically  useless  smattering  of  se- 
veral languages,  a  little  Latin,  a  very 
little  Greek,  and  no  logic,  but  too 
frequently  represent  the  attainments 
of  the  '  highly  educated '  woman  of 
the  present  day. 

If  every  girl  in  England  were  sent 
to-morrow  to  a  ladies'  college  for  a 
course  of  study,  we  doubt  if  the 
result  would  justify  the  attempt. 

If  women  have  real  talent  they 
will  take  up  any  branch  of  science 
or  literature  to  which  they  may  be 
attracted.  If  they  have  not  any 
special  talent  it  would  be  a  wrong 
to  themselves  and  to  others  if  they 
were  pressed  to  labour  for  extra- 
ordinary acquirements. 

There  are  few  minds  capable  of 
taking  in  a  large  range  of  study. 
We  all  know  that  men  who  have 
made  a  name  for  themselves  in  the 
schools  do  not  always  turn  oat 
brilliant  scholars  in  after  life ;  and 
that  they  do  very  frequently  fling 
aside  the  very  studies  in  which  they 
worked  so  hard  to  perfect  them- 
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selves  so  far  as  the.  perfection  was 
needed  far  university  honours; 

Let  women  beednoated  carefully, 
steadily,  and  thoughtfully,  and  with 
a  very  grave  sense  of  their  future 
power  and  influence,  and  of  the  end 
for  which  they  were  created*  Their 
miasionis  indeed  a  noble  one.  It 
is  not  to  attempt  to  rival  -  men  in 
professions  unsuited  for  their  sex. 
It  is  not  to  make  a  parade  of  a  little 
learning;  nor  is  it  to  spend  a 
frivolous  existence  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  or  a  selfish  existence  in 
devotion  to  one  domestic  or  social 
duty  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Woman's  mission  is  noble  beyond 
all  praise,  and  beautiful  as  heaven's 
own  light.  It  needs  not  that  woman 
should  wish  to  exalt  her  sex,  for  it 
has  already  been  exalted  by  the  per* 
son  of  her  who,  by  her  obedience, 
has  undone  the  evil  which  was 
caused  by  the  disobedience  of  the 
firet  woman.  And  woman  does  not 
need  extraneous  advantages  to  give 
her  honour,  for  she  is  most  honoured 
and  best  honoured  when  she  fulfils 
her  work  as  a  mother:  asaninstrao* 
tor,  as  a  sister,  as  a  friend,  woman 
may  (and,  thank  God,  does)  do  her 
part  in  elevating  and  refining  the 
human  race.  It  needs  not  that  she 
should  claim  a  professor's  chair  to 
teach,  for  it  is  her  province  to  teach 
humanity,  though  she  may  never 
have  learned  the  humanities.  Let 
her  teach  justice,  truth,  honour,  sad 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  She  may 
not  share  actively  in  works  which 
only  belong  to  another  sex,  but  she 
nay  share  virtually  in  encouraging 
snoh  work.  But  to  do  this  effec- 
tually she  must  be  a  noble  woman, 
and  she  should  be  truly  learned  in 
all  such  science  and  knowledge  as 
befits  her  station  in  hfe.  She  may 
not  take  her  place  where  the  laws 
of  anation  are  made,  or  share  in  the 
noisy  clamour  of  public  life,  but  she 
can  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
government  of  her  country,  in  the 
politics  of  her  husband  or  her 
friends. 

With  rare  exceptions,  her  place  is 


home,  and  her  work  is  domestic. 
Let  her  find  in  her  household  a 
noble  life.  All  around  her  are  souls 
passing  swiftly  over  the  great  ocean 
of  life  to  the  eternal  shore;  byword 
or  deed  or  look  of  hers  they  may 
be  drifted  to  darkness  or  guided  to 
light.  Her  influence  is  apparently 
circumscribed,  but  it  is  actually  un- 
limited. The  boy  whom  she  k 
training  for  future  life  will  influence 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  and 
he  will  be  just  what  his  mother  has 
made  him.  It  is  indeed  because 
women  do  not  perceive  the  dignify 
of  their  true  mission,  do  not  see 
that  they  are  only  great  when  they 
fulfil  that  end  for  which  they  were 
given  being,  that  they  seek  for 
honour  in  other  work,  or  in  the  ea> 
citement  of  public  Hfe,  for  that 
satisfaction  and  rest  which  can  only 
be  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  un- 
married women  who  can  find  no  out- 
let: for  the  exercise  of  intellect  or 
affection  in  the  domestic  circle* 
There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  of 
single  women  who  have  no  tie  in 
life,  no  duty  of  affection  or  action 
to  perform  for  friends  or  relations. 
But  such  -  cases  are  rare.  There 
are  few  domestic  circles  where  the 
maiden  auntor  unmarried  sister  may 
not  find  her  mission  and  her  happit 
ness.  But  where  women  are  educat- 
ed to  consider  marriage  the  one  and 
only  end  of  their  existence,  it  is  Mttle 
wonder  that  those  who  do  not  attain 
what  they  are  taught  to  consider  so 
necessary  should  care  little  for  any 
other  object,  or  should  be  indifferent 
to  that  mission  which  may  be  exer- 
cised alike  in  the  single  and  the 
wedded  station. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass 
from  this  subject  without  some  re- 
marks on  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  renounced  the  marriage  state, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of 
celibacy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  who  write  on  this  subject  do 
not  try  to  obtain  information  from 
competent  authority. 

Persons  who  have  never  seen  a 
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nun,  who  have  never  entered  a  con- 
vent, or  who  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  enquire  from  nuns  them- 
selves what  tneir  life  is,  will  write 
on  the  subject  with  the  most  confi- 
dent self-assertion,  and  will  make  in 
consequence  the  most  absurd  mis- 
takes. 

Surely  if  the  writer  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  is  right,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sirable that  those  of  different  creeds 
should  explain  their  belief  to  others, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should 
take  the  explanation  so  given,  how- 
ever much  we  may  differ  from  the 
opinions  of  the  explainer. 

A  certain  class  of  writers  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  those  who 
enter  sisterhoods  must  be  mentally 
inferior  to  those  who  live  in  the 
world.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
misery  of  a  convent  life,  of  the  stu- 
pefying and  stultifying  influences 
of  conventual  institutions,  but  the 
writers  of  such  remarks  have  pro- 
bably never  entered  a  convent,  and 
certainly  have  never  taken  any  pains 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  in- 
mates of  religious  houses. 

It  is  quite  one  affair  to  object  to 
this  kind  of  life,  but  it  is  another  mat- 
ter to  condemn  it  on  grounds  which 
have  no  existence.  Catholic  ladies 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  ranks 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
vows  and  devoting  themselves  in 
this  special  manner  to  the  service  of 
God  from  and  before  the  fourth 
century,  when  St.  Paula  became  a 
religious  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Jerome. 

Roman  society  was  then  not  un- 
like what  English  society  is  now. 
There  was  on  the  one  hand  bound- 
less wealth,  on  the  other  the  most  ab- 
ject poverty.  There  was  a  pagan  re- 
finement which  concealed  the  lowest 
vulgarity,  and  there  was  the  noble- 
ness of  the  Christian  life.  Even  the 
fashions  of  the  present  day  had  their 
counterpart  then.  St.  Jerome  cries 
out  as  no  preacher  dare  cry  out 
now  against  the  individual  vices 
of  the  women  of  his  time.  '  When 
you  were  in  the  world,'  he  said, 


*  you  loved  what  was  of  the  world : 
to  paint  your  face  with  carmine, 
to  dress  your  hair  with  skill,  and 
build  upon  your  head  a  tower  of 
false  hair.' 

The  same  sentiments  which  ani- 
mate women  to  enter  the  cloister 
in  the  present  day,  animated  them 
then.  It  was  not  because  they  were 
tired  of  the  world — because  they 
wanted  a  new  occupation,  a  new 
excitement,  a  new  source  of  distrac- 
tion— it  was  because  they  loved 
God;  it  was  from  motives  which 
the  world  of  that  day  could  under- 
stand as  little  as  they  could  under- 
stand Christian  martyrdom.  It  was 
not  because  they  took  pleasure  in 
pain,  filth,  or  disease,  with  no  ulte- 
rior object,  but  because  they  had  an 
ulterior  object,  the  sublimest  which 
could  act  as  motive  power  to  any 
human  soul. 

If  they  submitted  to  humiliation, 
it  was  because  they  desired  to  cany 
out  practically  the  lessons  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  highest  perfection ;  if 
they  practised  bodily  austerity,  it 
was  because  they  had  before  them  the 
example  of  One  who  was  born  in  a 
stable,  and  died  naked  upon  a  cross. 
If  they  were  obedient  to  a  creature, 
it  was  because  He  was  obedient  to 
creatures.  Blame  them  if  you  will 
for  following  His  example,  but  do 
not  bring  false  accusations  against 
them  of  imbecility  or  mental  in- 
firmity. 

If  women  who  enter  convents 
are  such  imbeciles,  or  become  such 
imbeciles,  as  some  persons  are 
pleased  to  think,  how  is  it  that  they 
conduct  works  of  education  and 
works  of  charity  to  the  very  highest 
perfection  P  If  prejudice  were  not 
the  parent  of  self-deceit,  this  fact 
should  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  si- 
lence objections.  No  doubt  in  con- 
vents there  may  be  found  some 
frivolous  women;  no  doubt  there 
maybe  some  rare  instances  of  discon- 
tented nuns,  of  persons  who  cannot 
enter  into  the  noble  spirit  which 
animates  their  sisters,  and  who  are  a 
trouble  to  their  sisters  and  to  them- 
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selves.  Nuns  are  not  perfect  beings, 
they  are  only  striving  to  be  perfect ; 
and  sorely  if  a  few  fall  below  the 
high  standard  of  the  many,  it  is 
simply  what  we  find  in  the  world, 
where  a  preat  number  of  women 
pass  their  lives  in  miserable  idleness, 
and  render  their  homes  miserable  by 
their  unrestrained  pettiness  and  self- 
ishness. Apart  from  the  rales  of  a 
religions  life,  which  especially  incul- 
cates charity  of  speech  and  action, 
the  very  occupations  of  a  convent 
would  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  evils 
which  must  surely  follow  idleness. 

Men  on  board  a  ship  who  have 
little  to  do,  and  that  little  merely  me- 
chanical and  monotonous,  may  lead 
a  quarrelsome  life,  but  women  who 
enter  the  cloister,  and  who  are  in- 
cessantly occupied,  have  little  time, 
even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  for 
bickering. 

But  it  has  been  further  objected 
that  some  of  the  occupations  of  active 
religious  orders  are  quite  below  the 
aspirations  of  educated  women,  and 
would  be  far  better  relegated  to 
menials.  Those  who  make  such  as- 
sertions simply  show  their  entire 
ignorance  of  convent  life.  The  lafly 
of  birth  and  education  is  invariably 
the  best  nurse  if  she  has  the  spirit 
of  her  vocation,  and  that  spirit 
teaches  her  to  follow  the  example  of 
her  Lord,  and  devote  herself  to  His 
sick  and  suffering  ones.  All  wo- 
men have  not  the  ability  or  the  in- 
clination for  high  intellectual  cul- 
ture, but  there  are  few  women  who 
have  not  the  ability  and  the  inclina- 
tion for  kindly  ministrations  to  the 
Bick  and  sorrowful,  unless  their  na- 
tural dispositions  have  been  sadly 
perverted. 

And  those  who  have  ability  and 
inclination  for  literary  work,  have 
never  found  hindrance  to  it  in  a 
cloistered  life.  Even  canonised 
saints  have  taken  a  position  as  wo- 


men of  letters.  St.  Paula  took  no 
small  share  in  the  Hebrew  studies 
of  St.  Jerome,  and  her  convent  at 
Bethlehem  became  the  focus  of  intel- 
lectual light  as  well  as  of  Christian 
charity.  The  history  of  St.  Ca- 
therine of  Alexandria  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
allusion,  and  the  later  St.  Catherine 
of  Sienna  was  the  most  famous  wo- 
man of  her  time,  and  left  her  cloister 
again  and  again  to  teach — and  we 
might  almost  say  to  preach — to 
princes  and  prelates.  There  will 
always  be  found  those  who  will 
be  jealous  of  extraordinary  talent 
wherever  it  may  manifest  itself; 
and  she  was  not  without  her  op- 
ponents, who  were  fain  to  detract 
from  her  gifts,  both  natural  and 
supernatural,  because  they  were 
given  to  a  woman;  but  the  saint 
was  ever  supported  and  encouraged 
by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, and  what  seemed  a  work  scarcely 
fitting  for  a  woman  was  commended, 
because  where  there  are  special  gifts 
it  would  be  condemning  the  Giver 
of  the  gifts  to  forbid  or  hinder  their 
exercise.  Nor  have  the  saints  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  literature  con- 
fined themselves  to  theological  sub- 
jects, for  in  the  twelfth  century 
St.  Hildegarde  wrote  on  Physical 
Science,  and  the  cosmologies!  works 
of  St.  Herrada  were  the  most  famous 
of  the  day. 

But  no  doubt  the  Divinely  or- 
dained place  of  the  vast  majority  of 
women  is  in  the  world,  and  hence  it 
is  of  the  very  highest  importance 
that  girls  should  be  so  educated  as 
to  enable  them  to  fill  that  place  with 
the  greatest  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  to  others.  J3ut  the  sub- 
jects and  the  method  for  such  educa- 
tion involve  a  wide  range  of  thought 
and  observation. 

M.  F.  Cusack. 

Convent  of  Boor  Claret,  Kenmare, 
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RAMBLES. 

By  Patbicius  Walker,  Esq. 


FROM   CABOURG   TO    ST.   MALO. 


FLOM  the  hotel  of  Cabourg  I 
walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
quaint  little  town  of  Dives,  with  its 
picturesque  old  Quittaume  le  Con- 
gu&rant  inn  (balconies  hung  with 
clematis,  wide  low  rooms  and 
carved  oak  furniture),  its  market 
house  a  huge  sloping  roof  supported 
on  open  pillars,  and  its  great  gray 
church  of  many  towers  and  turrets, 
magnificently  venerable.  But  the 
hand  of  the  '  restaurateur '  (archi- 
tectural cook)  is  stealthily  laying 
hold  upon  it.  Some  old  parts 
of  the  edifice  stood  here  when 
William's  fleet  and  army  waited  in 
and  around  Dives  harbour  (now 
choked  with  sand)  for  a  fair  wind 
to  carry  item  to  the  south  coast  of 
England,  where  for  his  part  Earl 
Harold  had  ready  a  much  greater 
fleet  and  army  to  receive  them. 
But  the  wind  blew  adverse  day 
after  day,  when  it  blew  at  all; 
Harold's  Englishmen  finding  nobody 
coming,  scattered  to  their  urgent 
harvest  work ;  then  came  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Norse  invaders  in 
Lincolnshire,  guided  by  King  Ha- 
rold's own  brother  Tostig;  against 
whom  King  Harold  rushing  north- 
ward, violently  overthrew  and  de- 
stroyed their  whole  strength  in 
the  Battle  of  Stamford  Bridge. 
Meanwhile  William  had  moved  his 
fleet  and  army  along  the  coast  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme;  the  wind 
blew  fair  at  last ;  and  King  Harold 
had  Bcarce  taken  breath  after  the 
great  fight  of  Stamford,  when  a  mes- 
senger brought  him  tidings  of  the 
Norman  host  under  their  mighty 
Duke  already  encamped  in  Sussex. 
We  must  admit  either  luck  or  Pro- 
vidence in  human  affairs,  after  men 
have  done  all  they  can. 

Inside  the  Church  of  Dives  has 
lately  been  inscribed  over  the  west 


door  a  list  of  the  chief  followers  of 
William  in  his  grand  Expedition, 
including  many  a  name  familiar  and 
friendly  to  our  ears,  though  once 
those  of  the  deadly  enemies  of 
England. 

A  carriage  from  the  Cabourg 
hotel — driven  by  a  Bed  Republican, 
as  he  informed  us  by  the  way — 
carried  us  to  Caen,  over  a  road  at 
first  fiat  and  ugly,  passing  now  a 
row  of  tall  ungainly  dipt  trees,  now 
a  desolate-looking  chateau  in  its 
weedy  park,  now  a  slovenly  hamlet 
°f  gray  stone.  But  after  a  time  we 
descended  into  a  fine  wooded  valley, 
with  a  great  showy  new  mansion 
among  the  trees,  came  on  a  broad 
curve  of  the  river  Orne,  poplar- 
guarded,  and  saw,  amid  a  bosky 
plain,  towers  and  spires  not  unlike 
those  of  Oxford.  Then  we  got  into 
suburbs,  and  a  hideous  sprawl  of 
railway  and  canal  works,  and  so 
rattled  up  the  tall,  narrow,  dirty 
Hue  St.  Jean  of  the  famous  old 
Norman  city,  and  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  H6tel  d'Angleterre,  a 
somewhat  dark  and  dingy  house. 
But  it  afforded  the  cardinal  comfort 
in  travelling,  a  tolerable  bedroom 
— whose  tall  window  gave  prospect 
of  many  gray  gables  and  roofs,  with 
the  towers  of  an  old  church  in  the 
distance,  Queen  Matilda's  Abbaye 
aux  Dames.  I  found  all  French  beds 
clean  (the  entomology  of  my  travels 
amounted  to  one  solitary  flea),  and 
the  carpetless  floors  and  big  hinged 
windows  are  pleasant  in  summer 
time.  The  washing  arrangements 
are  usually  defective,  and  other  ac- 
commodation marvellous  bad. 

Bain,  mud,  and  evil  smells ;  tall 
old  crooked,  rough-paven  streets; 
huge  and  rich  Gothic  towers;  ft 
commercial  port  on  the  Orne,  fall 
of   coasting  vessels;    three  great 
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deserted  and  desecrated  churches, 
one  a  granary  for  the  cavalry,  one 
(with  flamboyant  windows)  a  coach 
and  lumber  house,  the  third  (with 
great  Norman  arches  and  grotesque 
pillar-capitals)  a  public  corn-market; 
William's  grand  Abbey  at  one  end 
of  the  eity,  on  low  ground,  and 
Matilda's  at  the  other  on  a  hill; 
such  are  my  ehief  recollections  of 
Caen,  made  more  compact  by  a 
general  view  from  a  church-roof, 
showingthe  crowd  of  rugged  house- 
tops and  carven  spires  encompassed 
by  their  dark-green  plain.  The  sea, 
some  eight  miles  away,  is  shut  out 
by  that  long  low  ridge  to  the  north. 

William's  Abbey  is  one  of  the  most 
majestic  and  beautiful  of  churches  ; 
the  nave  Norman  throughout  in 
style,  though  only  a  portion  is  of  the 
great  Duke's  building.  He  founded 
that  before  setting  out  on  his  peril- 
ousexpedition  to  England,  with  vows 
and  prayers  to  Saint  Stephen  and  the 
Heavenly  Hierarchy,  but  it  was  not 
completed  till  eleven  years  later. 
A  large  flagstone  in  the  centre  of 
the  choir  marks  the  grave  of  '  In- 
YictiBsimus  Guillelmas  Gonquestor,' 
the  Acquirer — for  such  is  the  true 
significance  of  the  epithet;  and 
here  was  transacted  the  strangely 
dramatic  and  horrible  scene  of  the 
great  king's  funeral.  The  tomb 
has  long  been  empty :  not  a  bone 
remains  of  that  son  of  Anak. 

Next  day  we  saw  his  birthplace, 
Falaise,  *  The  Cliff,'  old  town  amid 
forest  land  sloping  up  to  the  huge 
gray  ruinous  castle  on  its  crag-edge, 
from  which  you  look  over  tree-tops 
to  the  rocky  headland  opposite,  and 
down  into  a  forked  ravine  where  to 
this  day  a  group  of  tanneries  give 
work  to  the  little  stream  flowing 
by,  as  they  did  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Fulbert  the  tanner's 
beautiful  daughter  caught  the  eyes 
of  young  Duke  Robert.  From  one 
turret-window  you  look  almost 
straight  down  on  the  roofs  and  tan- 
pits,  and  I  believe  a  lover's  eye,  if  no 
other,  might  possibly  have  dis- 
cerned the  stately  Arietta  (a  cor- 


ruption of  the  Danish  name  Herleva) 
at  her  father's  door.  But  the  Duke, 
who  was  a  boy  of  eighteen  or 
less,  first  noticed  her,  I  prefer 
to  believe,  as  one  story  goes,  as 
he  returned  one  day  from  hunt- 
ing, washing  linen  in  the  brook 
with  other  merry  maids.  One  day 
not  long  after,  a  trusty  knight  came 
down  to  the  tanneries  with  most 
important  message ;  and  after,  we 
may  conceive,  much  dubitation,  but 
urged  by  ambition,  policy  and  fear 
(for  his  liege-lord  and  close  neigh- 
bour would  have  been  a  terrible 
enemy)  Fulbert  sent  his  beautiful 
daughter  to  the  Castle,-r-most  pro- 
bably not  this  Castle,  however,  in 
spite  of  guide-booksand  inscriptions, 
but  an  older  one  on  the  same  rock. 

She  was  never  a  wife,  but  never 
had'a  rival  in  her  young  Duke's  af- 
fections, and  when  he  set  forth  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  gain  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins,,  he  presented, 
to  the  Norman  nobles  the  seven- 
year-old  Willelmus  Bastardus  as 
his  heir,  and  they  all  swore  fidelity 
to  the  boy,  placing  their  hands 
between  his. 

Duke  Robert  died  on  his  pilgrim- 
age, having  lived  but  twenty-five 
yearsandsome  months,  and  there  was 
faint  likelihood  that  his  little  Wil- 
liam should  ever  rule  the  turbulent 
Duchy  of  Normandy.  But  the  boy's 
guardians  were  firm  in  their  trust ; 
he  waxed  strong,  grew  skilful  in 
arms  and  horsemanship,  and  fulfilled 
his  great  and  dramatic  part  in  the 
world's  history;  from  his  birth 
among  these  crags  and  woods,  in 
the  year  1027  or  8,  to  his  fatal 
saddle-bruise  at  the  burning  of 
Mantes,  and  his  death-bed  (pil- 
laged and  deserted  as  the  last  breath 
was  drawn)  in  the  ancient  priory  of 
St.  Gervase  at  Rouen  in  1 087 .  Pro- 
logue :  the  wooing  of  fair  Herleva. 
Epilogue :  the  solemn  protest  of 
Ascelin  against  the  burial  of  the 
body  of  the  great  King  and  Duke 
in  Caen  church  of  his  own  founding ; 
'for,'  said  the  knight,  'this  man 
was  a  robber,  and  took  the  ground 
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we  stand  on  by  force  from  my 
father.' 

Very  little  is  known  of  the 
mother  of  our  kings.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  most  likely  of  large 
Scandinavian  mould.  The  notion 
that  the  French  form  of  her 
name  was  made  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium in  the  English  language  is 
groundless;  and  were  the  etymo- 
logy true  it  would  be  odiously  unjust 
to  Arietta's  memory.  But  it  is 
certain  that  William's  illegitimacy 
was  often  thrown  in  his  face.  Why 
Robert  did  not  marry  her,  before 
setting  out  in  quest  of  pardon,  is  a 
puzzling  question. 

Later,  she  was  married  to  Herl- 
win  of  Conteville,  and  bore  two 
sons,  Odo  (who  grew  to  be  the  terri- 
ble fighting  Bishop  of  Bayeux)  and 
Robert,  and  a  daughter  Muriel. 
The  great  William  always  honoured 
his  mother,  and  held  to  all  his  rela- 
tions on  her  side. 

A  spirited  equestrian  bronze 
statue  of  the  Gonquestor,  set  up 
some  twenty  years  ago,  dominates 
the  Place  de  la  Trinite  at  Falaise. 

Our  next  halting-place  was  Le 
Mans,  head-quarters  for  a  time  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  during 
the  war,  the  slow  railway  jour- 
ney being  somewhat  enlivened  by 
the  conversation  of  a  pleasant  man- 
nered and  intelligent  young  Cure, 
who  said  frankly,  the  French  clergy 
are  now  all  of  one  accord,  all  tra- 
montane, all  wishing  and  working 
for  Henri  Cinq,  No  attack  on  Italy 
was  dreamed  of,  or  on  Germany — 'it 
would  not  be  possible  :'  the  want  of 
France  is  peace  and  order  under 
her  legitimate  king.  But  the 
Church,  I  objected  with  equal 
frankness,  when  powerful,  is  always 
intolerant  and  aggressive.  '  0,  by 
no  means,  monsieur' — and  of  course 
we  could  not  agree  on  that  point. 

The  city  of  lie  Mans,  which,  like 
Caen,  is  a  place  of  uncomfortable 
size,  neither  large  nor  small,  occu- 
pies several  moderate  hills.  It 
seemed  to  us  a  dull  ugly  town,  and 
at  night  the  ill-paved  and  ill-lighted 


streets  were  dismal.  The  officers 
of  the  large  cavalry  garrison  must 
be  sometimes  hard  put  to  it  for  an 
evening's  amusement,  in  spite  of 
cigars  and  absinthe,  cards  and 
billiards,  and  the  frowsy  delights  of 
a  cafe  chantant.  There  are,  however, 
many  picturesque  old  houses  and 
nooks  in  Le  Mans,  had  we  had  time 
for  them.  Hasty  travelling  is  neither 
useful  nor  pleasant, — to  be  always 
in  a  flutter,  never  able  to  reap  '  the 
harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.*  When  alone, 
and  not  pressed  for  time,  I  stey  at 
any  place  that  is  of  note,  or  strikes 
me,  till  I  feel  that  I  have  got  some 
hold  of  it.  The  effect  is  still  better  if 
one  can  revise  one's  first  impressions. 
For  instance,  if  I  could  have  walked 
in,  out,  and  about  Le  Mans,  loitered 
in  the  large  market-place  under  the 
cathedral  steps,  and  visited  again 
and  deliberately  that  lofty  building 
whose  many-buttressed  choir  is  one 
of  the  jewels  of  later  Gothic,  1 
should  have  now  a  picture  added 
to  memory's  gallery,  instead  of  a 
rough  confused  bit  of  sketch  not 
worth  framing. 

At  Laval  it  was  not  so  bad; 
the  town  being  smaller,  and  we 
had  two  days,  the  first  for  see- 
ing, the  second  for  revision.  The 
church  here,  though  large  and  old, 
is  not  beautiful  ;  yet  it  pleased 
me  well  to  wander  round  it  by 
narrow  old  alleys  of  nodding  wooden 
houses  a  la  Dor e,  and  out  on  a  little 
green,  like  an  English  close  on  a 
small  scale,  and  back  again  through 
a  massive  gateway,  with  bushes 
and  weeds  rooted  in  its  growings 
and  buttresses.  I  am  often  more 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Past 
in  coming  upon  some  bit  of  sleepy  old 
mottled  wall,  like  this  gable  of  the 
Church,  with  its  little  window  that 
seems  going  blind  with  age,  than 
when  I  look  on  the  magnificence  of 
carved  towers  and  flying  buttresses. 
So  in  history  it  is  mostly  the  little 
personal  interests  that  touch  me,  not 
the  great  events.  The  idea  of  the 
Byegone,  the  idea  of  Human  Life, 
are  in  themselves  so  entrancing  and 
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pathetic,  that  the  mere  suggestion 
of  them  fills  the  mind  with  thought 
and  emotion.  The  pomp  of  History 
and  of  Architecture  introduces  a 
theatric  sort  of  pleasure. 

I  mounted  to  the  roof  of  the 
church,  guided  through  dark  web- 
work  of  beams  and  ladders  by  a 
polite  clergyman,  professor  in  the 
neighbouring  college,  with  a  good 
intelligent  face,  and  looked  out  of 
Tarious  loopholes  on  the  town  and 
the  river,  and  to  the  suburban 
church  of  Avenieres,  famous  for  its 
miracle-working  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin. 'Did  the  German  soldiers 
enter  Laval  P  '  I  asked.  *  No :  they 
came  within  half  a  league,  down 
those  fields  to  the  westward,  but  no 
farther,  through  the  grace  and 
help  of  Our  Lady  of  Avenieres. 
'Did  not  their  advanced  guard  or 
scouts  come  into  the  town  P  '  '  Not 
a  man — through  the  protection  of 
Our  Lady.'  '  Very  extraordinary,' 
I  said,  and  so  we  passed  to  other 
topics,  and  I  interested  him  by 
mentioning  that  the  Keltic  name 
1  Mac-Mahon '  means  '  Son  of  a 
Bear.' 

The  clergy  are  very  busy  all  over 
France  turning  the  late  war  to 
account  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Catholicism.  Everywhere  one  finds 
wayside  crosses  repaired,  Calvaries 
repainted,  shrines  renewed,  public 
notices  of  bishops'  visits,  of  special 
services,  and  votive  offerings.  A' 
showy  engraving  of  the  National 
Pilgrimage  celebrated  at  Lourdes 
is  in  the  shop  windows,  and  a  great 
Pilgrimage  to  Mont  Saint  Michel, 
to  last  a  month,  is  now  going  on. 
The  Count  of  Chambord  was  born  on 
the  Day  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, a  fact  which  is  not  absent 
from  the  clerical  mind. 

Laval  is  on  the  Mayenne,  flowing 
north  and  south,  a  bright  lively 
river  about  as  big  as  the  Exe  at 
Exeter,  bordered  with  wide  and 
clean  quays.  From  the  railway 
station  you  come  down  a  long 
broad  road  bordered  with  houses  to 
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the  bridge,  crossing  which  you  ar- 
rive at  the  market-place,  a  waterside 
boulevard,  and  the  trim  alleys  of  a 
public  garden ;  and  here,  under 
shadow  of  the  great  old  castle  of 
the  Seigneurs  De  la  Tremouille, 
now  a  prison,  rising  on  its  rock 
behind,  we  found  a  File  or  Pleasure- 
Fair  going  on,  rows  upon  rows  of 
booths  for  eatables,  wearables,  orna- 
ments, toys,  books,  rosaries,  and  what 
not,  two  circuses,  and  a  great  many 
shows,  peep-shows,  shooting  galle- 
ries (at  which  a  Prussian  soldier 
was  the  favourite  target),  merry- 
go-rounds,  and  wheels  of  fortune, 
round  which  swarmed  and  eddied 
the  crowds  of  blouses,  white  caps, 
wooden-shod  children  with  tight 
headgear,  a  very  decent-looking 
and  well-behaved  rustic  people.  I 
saw  nobody  drunk ;  and,  moreover, 
it  seemed  that  the  characteristic 
faces  among  the  show-people,  wheel- 
of-fortune  men,  and  itinerant  ven- 
dors were  not  of  the  blackguard  and 
ruffianly  type  unfortunately  so  com- 
mon  in  England,  but  of  the  careless, 
scampish  kind,  often  with  a  touch 
of  natural  gaiety  or  oddity  that 
marked  them  as  true  children  of 
Bohemia. 

An  open-air  Singer  attracted 
me  most  Something  like  him  may 
be  met  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  hardly  in  England.  This 
melodist  had  '  local  colour '  in  every 
particular  of  him.  Lifted  waist- 
high,  by  vantage  of  a  stool,  over 
the  admiring  crowd,  the  old  fellow 
fiddled  and  sang,  his  droll,  shrewd, 
ruddy  face  crowned  with  tow  wig 
and  cocked  hat,  his  short  stoutzsh 
figure  dressed  in  tawdry  laced 
coat;  while  planted  beside  him 
like  a  banner  stood  a  huge  old 
whitish  umbrella  or  moveable  tent, 
ready  for  unfurling  against  rain, 
with  a  paper  pinned  to  it  bearing 
the  words,  'Chedru,  Chanteur., 
Grotesque  and  shabby  as  he  was, 
he  bore  the  sunlight  well,  and  the 
promise  of  his  good-humoured  eyes 
and  broad  flexible  mouth  was  not 
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belied  by  the  singing,  which  -was 
always  in  tune,  and  well  phrased. 
He  attempted  no  vocal  display,  bat 
brought  out  every  line  and  note 
clearly  and  pleasantly,  and  expressed 
the  intention  of  his  song,  words  and 
music  combined,  without  effort  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  ear  and  mind 
— rsurely  the  right  sort  of  singing, 
and  how  seldom  heard!  At  inter- 
vals M.  Checbru  took  down  fiddle 
from  chin,  and  offered  for  sale  some 
little  books  with  the  words  of  his 
songs,  then  giving  oat  the  number 
and  title  of  his  next  ditty  went  on  to 
sing  it,  while  the  purchasers  followed 
the  words  in  the  book.  One  song 
was  Bacchus : 

O  Bacchus!  dieu  dn  vin, 
Protege  Dos  vendanges. 
O  Bacchus  I  dieu  dn  vin, 
.  Protege  le  raisin. 

And  this  seemed  in  place  here  in 
France  with  her  .vineyards  and  her 
Latin  kinship.  Such  an  invocation 
in  England  would  be  merely  alien 
and  theatric.  Another  effusion  ran 
thus: 

Salut!  ma  belle  France, 
Saint !  nous  t'aimerons  toujours : 
A  tous  fa  donnes  des  beaux  jours, 
Toi  seule  est  nos  amours, 
Notre  seule  espe'rance. 

Te  croyant  abattue 
Deja  de  jaloux  ennemis 

Disaient :  Elle  est  vaincue : 
C'est  a  nous  tout  ce  grand  pays. 

Mais,  grace  a  la  richesse 
De  nos  prodnits  et  de  nos  traraux, 

La  France  est  sans  faiblesse, 
Les  horizons  sont  noureuux. 

Salut,  etc. 

Then  there  was  one  rejoicing  in '  The 
Return  of  Songs'  after  two  years 
of  war  and  misery,  and  celebrat- 
ing Bcranger,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
other  bards  of  a  *  divine  &enius.' 
France,  inspirited  by  her  singers, 
will  march  on  with  head  erect,  and 
the  stranger,  seeing  that  she  ever 
carries  •  progress '  with  her,  will  at 
last  own  his  fault.  Qloire  a  noire 
belle  Patrie !  Ac. 

After  nightfall,  in  a  cafe,  I  heard 
more  singing,  also  good  of  its  kind. 
Three  strollers,  a  comic  man  and 


his  wife,  and  a  young  woman  about 
two-and-twenty,  stood  up  alternate- 
ly on  a  chair  and  sang,  and  then 
went  round  with  a  tin  dish,  in 
which  the  applause  of  the  company 
took  a  substantial  form.  The 
voung  woman,  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired,  with  thin  but  healthy 
face  and  well-cut  mouth  and  chin, 
had  a  peculiar  incisive  earnestness 
mingled  with  sweetness  in  her 
voice  and  look  that  remains  distinct 
in  my  memory.  It  was  that  great 
charm,  whether  in  art  or  manners, 
of  strong  emphasis  without  a  tinge 
of  vulgarity.  She  first,  I  think, 
sang  a  military  song,  and  then  one 
with  the  burden : 

Lafontaine,  et  Montaigne,  et  Moliere,  et 
Babolais — 
Voila  l'esprit  Francais ! 

Of  which  all  the  drinkers  and 
smokers  took  up  the  chorus  in  good 
tune. 

Certainly  the  French  make  much 
of  their  celebrated  sons,  authors  in- 
cluded. Everybody  recognises — be 
it  with  or  without  knowledge — and 
is  proud  of  the  famous  names  of 
their  literature.  The  mass  of  the 
English  people  care  not  a  dump  for 
all  their  poets  and  writers  ;  and  in 
ail  the  Popular  Song  Books  I  do 
not  remember  anything  of  the  cast 
of  thiaL' Esprit  Francais  or  Chedru's 
Retowr  dee  Chansons. 

From  Laval,  where  few  English 
travellers  stop  a  night — jet  the 
Hotel  de  France  is  a  house  pleasant 
and  comfortable  beyond  the  average 
— we  went  to  Vitre,  and  I  felt  a  thrill 
in  being  veritably  within  the  bounds 
of  the  antique  land  of  Brittany.  Yet 
the  frontier  line  is  almost  forgotten  ' 
now.  Guide-books  and  Frenchmen 
make  mistakes  about  it,  and  the 
usual  maps  only  give  the  modern 
legal  divisions.  The  months  of  the 
year  soon  recovered  themselves  from 
revolutionary  assault,  but  not  the 
old  geography  of  France. 

Here  I  saw,  though  the  day  was 
warm,  many  men  in  the  market- 
place wearing  loose  goatskin  coats, 
parti-coloured  some  of  them  with 
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hereditary  patches ;  but  I  could  not 
hear  one  word  of  Breton  spoken,  nor 
at  Vitr£  or  St.  Malo  or  Dinan  find 
a  single  Breton  book  or  pamphlet 
for  sale.  On  this  side  of  Brittany 
the  old  fashions  are  much  faded 
away;  not  like  Wales,  where  we 
can  step  over  the  English  boarder 
into  full  Kymry. 

We  dined  at  the  Hotel  de 
Serigne,  once  a  family  mansion  of 
the  Sevignes,  with  delightfully  pro* 
portioned  big  rooms  and  wide  stair- 
case. Sooth  to  say,  it  was  slatternly 
in  gome  particulars.,  and  we.  agreed  to 
push  on  to  sleep  at  Bennes,  although 
a  bedroom  which  we  afterwards 
had  a  chance  to  peep  into  looked 
satisfactory  enough. 

At  Vitre — which,  with  its  swarm 
of  gray  stone  and  gray  slated  houses 
swarming  round  the  huge  ruined 
Castle,  is  delightfully  picturesque — 
we  droye  out  some  three  miles  to 
Mdme.  de  Sevign6's  chateau,  Lee 
Rockers,  a  fine  old  turreted  man- 
sion, on  a  plateau  among  woods, 
with  a  large  formal  garden ;  but  ad- 
mittance was  refused,  and  all  we  saw 
of  the  chamber  in  which  bo  many  of 
the  famous  Letters  were  written  was 
the  outside  of  its  window,  some 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  look- 
ing across  a  sloping  orchard  to  a 
wooded  hill. 

At  Bennes  we  put  up  at  the  St. 
•Tulien,  an  excellent  house,  the  best 
I  saw  in  my  tour.  This  is  rated 
second  in  Murray ;  but  our  own 
observations  and  the  consent  of 
witnesses  agree  in  placing  it  first. 
It  held  that  rank  in  the  previous 
edition  of  the  Handbook,  which 
one  of  my  friends  had,  the  Hotel  de 
France  coming  second.  .  In  the  edi- 
tion for  1 873,  which  I  had,  fresh  from 
the  printer,  they  were  transposed ; 
and  on  comparing  the  editions  it 
was  seen  that  this  manoeuvre  was 
not  uncommon.  It  must  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  many  instances 
to  decide  between  rival  claims  for 
the  first  place,  and  perhaps  it  has 
been  thought  the  fairest  way  to  give 


turn  and  turn  about.  However 
this  may  be,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  new  map  of  France  in  my  red- 
covered,  oracle  was  by  no  means  so 
well  posted  up  as  it  might  have 
been.  I  had  thought  of  going 
from  Vitre  to  Mont  St.  Michel, 
and  looking  into  this  map  found  no 
railway  line  finished  or  in  progress*, 
marked  further  than  Fongeres, 
though  in  fact  it  had  for  some 
time  been  open  to  Pontorson  and 
Moidrey. 

Great  part  of  the  city  of  Bennes 
was  burnt  in,  1720,  and  the  capi* 
tal  of  Brittany  has  few  ancient 
buildings  to  show,  none  of  import- 
ance. It  has  long  streets  and  broad 
places  of  dull,  regular,  lofty  houses, 
like  a  piece  of  Paris  without  its 
bustle.  At  nine,  in  the  evening 
every  place  is  shut  up  except  a  cafe 
or  two.  The  town-hall  is  a  large 
French  Renaissance  building;  and 
the  Cathedral,  built  by  decree  of 
the  First  Napoleon,  is  in  the  style  of 
our  St.  Paul's,  but  without  a  dome. 
Inside  they  are  doing  it  up  with 
great,  completeness,  and  the  effect  in 
its  way  is  as  striking  as  paint,  gild- 
ing, and  fresco  could  well  produce 
there.  It  is  hard  at  first  to  believe 
that  these  great  pillars  are  not  of  real 
yellow  marble,  and  these  panels  of 
blfcck,  but  the  Caen  stone  has  only 
been  coated  with  some  sort  of  im- 
proved plaster- work,  and  top- coated 
with  paint  and  varnish.  The  apse, 
which  was  finished,  certainly  looked 
sumptuous,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
lavish  use  of  colour,  harmonious, 
and  will  answer  its  purpose  of  cere- 
monial pomp  till  the  sham-marble 
begin  to  crack  and  peel. 

The  most  amusing  sight  I  saw  at 
Bennes»was  a  multitude  of  washer- 
women, not  all  together,  but  in 
successive  groups,  at  work  on  the 
canal  bank  next  morning,  where  a 
poplared  walk  on  the  other  side 
gave  a  full  view  of  their  operations, 
each  group  consisting  of  twenty 
or  thirty  bare-armed  women,  some 
kneeling  in  things  like  a  brick- 
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layer's  hod,  dipping  the  clothes  into 
the  slow-flowing  clean  canal,  fringed 
with  grass  and    water-lilies,  and 
thumping  them  with  a  wooden  bat ; 
others  wringing,  others  hanging  the 
wet  wearables  on  lines  among  the 
apple-trees.      It    must   be  owned 
there  was  little  youth  or  comeliness 
among  these  professional  blanchis- 
seuses,  and  their  working-rig  was 
severely    practical,   the    majority 
wearing    old  patched  jackets  and 
petticoats,  here  a  faded   kerchief 
tied  over  head,  there   a  nightcap, 
another  crowned   with    a   ragged 
straw  hat,  while    some    looked  as 
withered  and  wild  in  their  attire  as 
the  Scotch  witches.  Yet  there  were 
pretty  girls    too,  and    the  whole 
scene  was    bustling,    picturesque, 
and  agreeable,  or  rather  succession 
of  scenes,  for  as  the  canal  or  water- 
course opened  one    tree-reflecting 
bend  and  creek  after  another,  one 
chatting  cluster  after   another   of 
busy,'  washerwomen  appeared  (cer- 
tainly they  were  to  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds)  till  the  repetition  itself 
became  a  joke.     This  useful  and 
next  to  godly  work  carried  on  as 
in  those  ancient  days  of  Nausikaa 
and  her  maidens,  sociably  in  open 
air  and  living  water,  is  a  pleasant 
feature  of  French  life. 

At  Rennes  I  took  leave  of  my 
companions  and  went  on  alone  to 
Dol,  which  ancient  and  famous  city 
is  now  but  a  rude  village.  To 
venture  out  after  nightfall  is  a  feat 
not  to  be  lightly  attempted,  as  there 
are  no  sidewalks,  no  lamps,  and 
after  an  early  hour  no  shops  open, 
and  the  street  is  paved  with  rough 
uneven  stones.  By  daylight  there 
is  matter  for  the  sketcher  in  the 
little  old  gray  houses  resting  on 
short  stone  pillars,  and  the  large 
dim  old  thirteenth-century  church 
in  its  grass-grown  precinct  among 
garden  walls.  La  Grande  Maison 
is  not  a  grand  but  a  quaint  and 
homely,  comfortable  old  inn,  its 
front  resting  on  pillars  forming  a 
porch  with  seats,  from  which  you 
pass    into  the  kitchen,  where  the 


landlady,  a  jolly  Breton  widow  and 
her  daughter,  a  comely  Breton  lass, 
and  the  servants,  sit  and  bustle 
about  and  take  their  meals.  There 
is  a  large  garden  partly  walled  by 
the  old  town  fortifications,  and  in 
this  garden  stands  a  small  house 
with  supplementary  bedrooms,  one 
of  which  I  occupied  and  looked  oat 
with  pleasure  on  the  vine  leaves  and 
clusters  and  the  apple  trees,  some 
loaded,  some  with  heaps  of  red  and 
yellow  fruit  lying  beneath  for  the 
cider-press. 

North  of  Dol  (a  turn,  winding, 
river-meadow  dale)  a  plain  stretches 
to  the  bay,  one  rocky  hill  rising  amid 
the  level,  the  far- seen  Mont  Dol, 
crowned  with  its  chapel  and  three 
windmills,  and  a  little  stream  loses 
its  way  among  the  sea-embankments. 

Two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town  stands  a  notable  menhir,  'Long 
Stone/  to  which  I  walked  by  high- 
way and  farm  road,  finding  it  in  a 
lonely  field  of  just-cut  sarrasin 
('  buck- wheat '),  and  to  my  sur- 
prise without  any  beaten  track 
leading  to  so  famous  a  curio- 
sity. It  looked  satisfactorily  big 
and  old,  a  mass  of  dark  gray  granite 
shaped  like  a  mower's  hone,  rising 
some  thirty  feet  above  ground. 
My  French  Guide-Book  had  told 
of  a  large  wooden  crucifix  on  the 
pagan  head  of  this  monument, 
adding,  *  Les  croix  et  les  calvaires 
sont  certainement  de  bonnes  choses, 
maifl  pas  trop  n'en  &ut.'  As  1 
crossed  the  field  of  the  menhir, 
there  stood  the  dark  old  stone,  but 
nothing  a-top,  and  coming  closer  1 
found  the  crucifix  with  its  suffering 
figure  lying  dishonoured  among  the 
wet  stubble.  What  this  meant  I 
did  not  find  out.  The  hie  sarrasin 
('  Saracen  wheat/  brought  in  it  is 
said  by  the  Crusaders)  with  its  light- 
red  stalks  and  flowers  is  a  feature 
in  the  rural  landscapes  here.  It 
is  no  wheat  at  all,  but  carries  a 
pannicled  head*  with  small  hard 
black  seed,  Bhaped  like  a  beech-nut. 
Hence  the  German  name  Buch 
weizen,    *  beech-wheat/   which  we 
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have  corrupted  into  buck- wheat. 
Here  it  is  used  mainly  to  feed 
cattle ;  but  in  America  a  favourite 
breakfast-cake  is  made  of  it. 

The  day  had  cleared  up  when  oor 
diligence   started  for  Pontorson,  a 
conveyance  that  looked  almost  as 
old-world  as  the  menhir,  a  mountain 
of  rusty  leather  and  iron,  with  rope 
traces,  the  inside  horribly  crammed 
with  six  wretched  human    beings, 
the  outside  as  hard  to  climb  to  as  a 
ship's  cradle.     The  worst  London 
omnibus  would  have  been  luxury  to 
it.    It  is    another  of  the  curious 
points  of  difference  between  French 
and  English  people,   that  the  for- 
mer are  so  slovenly  in  their  vehi- 
cles and  horse  gear,   the  latter  so 
careful  and   trim.      Moreover  the 
French  rule   of   the   road  is    the 
contrary  of  oars,  which  must  puzzle 
coachmen   when  transferred   from 
one  country  to  the  other.  Monsieur 
keeps  to  the  right  hand;  and  so, 
oddly  enough,  does  Brother  Jona- 
than.   In  this  matter,  Germany  and 
Belgium  are  at  one  with  France, 
Italy  with  England ;  while  Switzer- 
land is  divided.  It  seems  most  likely 
that  the  French  rule  came  from  driv- 
ing with  a  postilion.     He  sits  on 
the  left-hand  horse,  his  whip-hand 
extending    oyer     the    other,    and 
naturally  allows  anything  meeting 
him  to  pass  on  the  side  next  him, 
namely  his  left,  where  he  can  see 
his  exact  distance.      The  English 
coachman,  driving  from  the  right 
corner  of  the  box,  to  keep  his  whip 
free,  equally  desires  those  who  meet 
him  to  pass  on  his  right-hand,  where 
he  can  see  them  best,  and  his  own 
wheel  too.     It  were  better,  surely, 
if  all  civilised  whips  were  agreed. 
The  French,  with  all  their  organis- 
ing turn,  seem  to  have  no  fixed 
usage  in  Paris  or  elsewhere  like 
the  London  one  of  keeping  to  the 
right  in  walking.     Their  only  rule 
is  place   aux   dames ,  who  always 
take  the  wall;    but    the    rule    of 
keeping  to   one  hand  is,    on  the 
whole,  of  advantage  to  both  sexes. 
French  waiters,  too,  are  not  always 


careful  to  serve  you  on  the  left  side 
at  meals.  Moreover  Bait-spoons  are 
still  far  from  universal,  and  yon 
are  expected  to  use  the  same  plate 
for  cheese  and  for  fruit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  napkin  never  fails, 
and  the  dining-room,  so  often  se- 
pulchral in  England,  is  made  as 
gay  and  pleasant  as  possible. 

But    here   is  Pontorson,   a  dull 
village  built  along  the    roadside, 
with  a  grim  old   granite   church, 
part  Norman  ;  and  we  change  into 
a  smaller  coach,  and  presently  begin 
to    wallow    in    deep   mud,   which, 
threatens  now  and  again  to  swal- 
low us  bodily.     After  some  miles 
of  this  we  emerge    on   the   sand 
of  Saint  Michael's  Bay,   the   tide 
being  out,  and  the  famous  Mount 
stands    up    confessed,  a    pyramid 
of   rocks,  buttresses,   battlements, 
roofs     and    pinnacles,     close -girt 
within  its  turreted  mediaeval  wall 
Bound  it  and  beyond  it  stretch  the 
tawny  sands  seamed  with  water- 
courses,   and  the    river    Coesnon, 
boundary  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany, meandering  in  the  midst,  and 
running  into  the  sea  to  the  west  of 
the   Mount,  according  to  the  old 
saying: 

Le  Couesnon,  dans  sa  folio, 
Mit  le  Mont  en  Normandie. 

Here  and  there  a  fisherman,  net 
on  shoulder,  dots  the  wide  ex- 
panse, and  a  straggling  black  line  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians  creeps  to- 
wards the  distant  gate  of  the  Arch- 
angel. 

The  track  is  obliterated  by  each 
tide,  and  the  sands  shift  to  and 
fro,  so  that  it  asks  wary  travelling. 
Duke  William  and  Earl  Harold,  on 
their  march  into  Brittany,  halted  at 
Mont  St.  Michel.  In  crossing  the 
sands,  certain  of  the  soldiers  sank  in 
a  soft  place,  and  one  incident  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  is  Harold  rescuing 
some  of  them  with  his  own  hands, 
a  feat  which  must  have  been  much 
talked  of.  *  Hie  Harold,  trahebat  eos 
de  arend.'  He  is  pictured  carrying 
one  man    on    his   shoulders,   and 
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dragging  up  another  by  the  "wrist. 
Not  long  ago  a  heavy  carriage 
stack  fast  near  the  gate,  the 
horses  were  taken  out,  and  the 
vehicle  gradually  disappeared  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
is  now  as  much  lost  as  the  chariot 
of  Pharaoh.  What  a  multitude  of 
things  must  have  sunk  into  these 
sands  in  the  thousand  years  (not 
to  go  farther  beck)  since  Aubert, 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  founded  here 
his  Benedictine  monastery ! 

Up  through  the  old  gateway 
crawls  our  coach,  then  slantingly 
through  a  second  gateway,  beside 
which  stand  two  rusty  cannons, 
captured  from  the  men  of  English 
Harry  when  they  vainly  besieged 
the  Mount  in  14241  In  the  mouth 
of  one  lies  a  stone  ball  such  as  it 
used  to  project.  Then  through  a 
third  gateway,  and  we  stop  at  the 
Lion  (TOr  in  the  rough  crooked 
lane,  steep  as  a  stair,  which  goes 
winding  up-hill,  its  houses  hemmed 
between  ramparts  and  rock — the 
only  street  of  the  place.  The  in* 
habitants  are  fisher-folk;  brown 
bare-legged  men.  go  by*  net  on 
shoulder ;  pails  of  water  with  live 
fish  stand  at  doors,  and  netbags  of 
cockles  hang  on  the  wall. 

Climbing  the  lane,  and  then 
by  a  few  steps  to  the  ramparts, 
you  look  over  to  the  broad  sands, 
half  embraced  by  the  grove-dark- 
ened shores  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  At  one  angle  these  ram- 
parts cling  to-  a  steep,*  rocky  slope, 
green  with  ivy  and  a  few  wind-blown 
trees,  and  from'  this  shoots  up  the 
great  gray  west- wall  of  La  MerveiUe, 
248  feet  long  by  1  oft  feet  in  sheer 
height,  built  in  the  twelve  hun- 
dreds. Of  its  huge  halls  piled  one 
upon  another,  no  part  is  now  in 
use.  The  monks'  refectory  is  below, 
whence  by  narrow  stairs  you  mount 
to  the  noble  Salle  dee  Clvtvaliers 
with  its*  massive  pillars  and  vaulted 
roof;  and  still  higher  to  the  beauti- 
ful four-square  Cloister.and  its  light 
pillared  arcades.  Here  you  Are  on 
a  level  with  the  crowning  edifice  of 


the  Mount,   the  Convent  Church 
itself,  part  Norman,  part  pointed 
Gothic,  and  climbing  still  farther,  to 
its  lofty  summit  (yet  it  is  but  400 
feet,  they  say,  after  all)  among  the 
docketed    pinnacles,   you    gain  a 
marvellous  prospect.  Down  plunges 
the  eye  among  the  close*packed  mass 
of  buildings  within  their  encircling 
rampart,  then  flies  like  a  bird  over 
the  broad  sands,  varied  with  count- 
less effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
the  woody  region  beyond,  or  out  to 
sea,  and  the  faint  islands  of  Cbaussey ; 
a  lonely  scene,  save  that  there  are 
two  or  three  boats  in  the  river ;  and, 
see,  that  straggling  line  of  black 
dots—it  is  moving  ;  a  procession  of 
ants ;  it  is  the  stream  of  Pilgrims 
who  all  this  month  of  September 
1873  make  their  way  to  the  greatest 
shrine  of  the  greatest  of  the  Arch- 
angels, the  chief  high  place  of  the 
Guardian  of  High  Places. 

From  the  Church  you  can  de- 
scend by  a  narrow  stair  in  the  wall 
into  the  dusky  Crypt  whose  huge 
round  pillars  -sustain  the  upper 
edifice.  •  It  •  approaches  a  circular 
shape,  and  five  small  chapels  radiate 
from  the  central  part.  In  the 
middle  stood .  a  miraculous  black 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1793;  bat  a  new 
statue,  perhaps  -  equally  miraculous, 
has  lately- taken  the  same  place,  the 
gift  of  a  noble  family.  Several  of 
the  side-chapels  still  lack  shrines, 
and*  to  encourage  the  faithful,  Mon- 
signor  the  Bishop  of  Ooutanoes  ac- 
cords to  the  donor  of  an  altar  the 
privilege  of  dedicating  it  to  the 
saint  of  his  or.  her  choice. 

It  waa  to  the  urgent  and  per- 
severing pressure  of  this  prelate 
that  Louis  Napoleon  yielded  in 
giving  back  Mont  St.  Michel,  long 
used  as  a  State-prison,  into  tbe 
hands  of  Mother  Church.  Tbe 
Church,Cloi8ter,  Hall  of  the  Knights, 
and  other  parts,  have  been '  restored' 
under  the  directions  of  M.  Violkt 
le  Due.  The  stonework  being  for 
the  most  part  perfectly  sound  and 
firm,  scarce  any  structural  altera- 
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tions  have  been  made,  bat  the 
pillars,  groinings,  Ac,  have  as  usual 
been  skinned,  and  the  charm  of 
time-worn  and  time-mellowed  sur- 
face carefully  destroyed;  all  the 
joinings  of  the  masonry,  more- 
over, being  filled  in  or  *  pointed' 
with  a  hard  white  cement,  so  that 
jon  may  count  every  separate 
stone.  Thanks  to  this  excellent  de- 
vice, the  interior  of  the  Church 
looks  like  a  black  and  white  plaid- 
pattern,  and  the  great  pillars  of 
the  Knights'  Hall  have,  as  far  as 
human  ingenuity  could  do  it,  been 
robbed  of  their  massive  graceful- 
ness. This  picking  out  of  the 
masonry  with  white  lines  is  the 
usage  of  French  restorers,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  surest  ways 
of  degrading  the  effect  of  any  given 
piece  of  architecture. 

The  Mount  was  like  an  anthill 
with  pilgrims  and  priests.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  pilgrims  from 
certain  localities  should  arrive  on 
certain  days,  to  avoid  overcrowding. 
On  my  first  day  we  received  the  faith- 
ful of  Dol  and  Avranches,  twenty 
women  to  one  man,  throngsof  broad- 
winged  white  caps  and  black  stuff- 
gowns,  rosary  in  hand,  the  cross  of 
Si  Michael  pinned  upon  the  breast. 
Often  chanting  hymns,  and  mar- 
shalled by  one  or  more  of  the  clergy, 
they  kept  passing  up  the  steep 
street.  It  was  an  Epitome  of  Pil- 
grimage :  the  perilous  sea-sand, 
ancient  gateways,  rough  and  crooked 
ascent  by  narrow  passages,  and  end- 
less  flights  of  steps  between  huge 
walls  pierced  with  dungeon  gratings ; 
the  gloomy  crypts,  mystic  images, 
confessionals,  lighted  shrines  ;  the 
floating  chants,  the  strange  distant 
glimpses  of  the  world  below,  the 
ancient  fame  and  religious  awe.  In 
a  side  chapel  stood  a  glass-case  con- 
taining relics  of  saints — a  tooth,  a 
finger-joint,  a  piece  of  sackcloth, 
many  of  them  authenticated  *by 
the  Pontifical  signature  and  seal. 

I  heard  Mass  and  a  discourse  from 
the  Bishop,  his  crozier  meanwhile 


upheld  by  a  strong  black- visaged 
ecclesiastic,  whose  scowling  face 
seemed  to  make  credible  all  the 
theories  of  Eugene  Sue  and  Mr, 
Whalley*  From  the  incense  smoke 
to  open  platform  outside  was  a 
grateful  relief :  and  there  came 
the  Bishop,  and  stood  greeting  with 
friendly  and  quiet  dignity  those 
who  approached  him,  while  over 
the  battlement  leaned  some  young 
priests  and  pilgrims,  vigorously 
chanting  a  hymn,  and  from  the 
sands  far  beneath  rose  faint  response 
uttered  by  a  parting  procession  thai 
slowly  made  for  the  mainland. 

Next  day  Paris  and  Versailles 
arrived  from  Moidrey  station  on 
countless  wheels :  none  of  the  beau 
monde,  but  plenty  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
nor  gay  ribbons  wanting,  nor  mili- 
tary heeled  bootikins.  Some  wore 
the  Sacred  Heart,  red  stitched  on 
white,  in  token  of  a  visit  to  Sainte 
Marie  Alaeoque  at  Paray-le-MoniaL 
Evening  brought  a  religious  fdle. 
Workmen  with  their  usual  careful- 
ness of  art-treasures  had  all  day  been 
hammering  nails  into  the  joints  of 
pillars,  capitals,  and  masonry,  to 
suspend  Chinese  lanterns  from,  and 
at  nightfall  these  and  all  the  shrines 
were  lighted  up. 

We  were  just  done  dinner  at 
the  Lion  d'Or  (which  managed 
well  with  its  unusual  crowds) ; 
when  a  sound  of  chanting  ap- 
proached, and  looking  out  of  window 
we  saw  a  group  of  pilgrims,  headed 
by  two  or  three  priests,  halt  at  our 
door.  They  enquired  if  we  could 
furnish  un  chcmtew,  but  we  could 
not,  and  they  passed  on  to  beat  up  for 
singing  recruits  elsewhere.  A  little 
later  the  grand  procession  itself 
appeared,  numerous  white-robed 
priests,  choir  boys  in  red,  and  then 
the  host  of  white  peasant  caps, 
Parisian  bonnets,  and  all  varieties 
of  male  head-gear,  trudging  steadily 
(we  with  the  rest)  up  the  narrow 
lane  up  the  stone  steps,  up  to  the 
great  portal ;  and  thence,  headed  bv 
the  Bishop  of  Goutances  himself, 
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Monsignor  Mermillod,  in  mitre  and 
crozier  and  muslin  robe  over  purple 
silk,  a  tall  venerable  figure  with 
thin  gray  hairs,  and  accompanied 
by  an  additional  crowd  of  white 
clergy,  the  procession  moved  up- 
ward within  the  precinct,  nearly 
everyone  carrying  a  thin  lighted 
taper  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  chanting  at  the  top  of  voice 
the  Hymn  to  the  Archangel,  with 
many  times  repeated  burden  '  Saint 
Michel !  Saint  Michel ! '  (a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  last  syllable). 
The  multitude  of  lights  climb- 
ing, zigzagging  from  one  plat- 
form to  another,  throwing  gleams 
and  shadows  on  the  architecture, 
the  chant  varying  in  strength 
as  the  leaders  now  turned  a  cor- 
ner, now  emerged  from  a  portal, 
had  a  striking  effect  in  the  mere 
artistic  view,  and  must  have  been 
deeply  impressive  to  the  devout.  I 
thought  to  myself  I  had  seldom 
filled  a  part  so  distinctly  Protestant 
as  now,  marching  taperless  in  com- 
pany with  a  thousand  tapers,  silent 
among  a  thousand  voices.  But  the 
Church  managed  to  get  the  better  of 
me.  The  thought  had  hardly  crossed 
my  mind  when  up  came  a  polite  ec- 
clesiastic with  a  bundle  of  unlighted 
tapers,  and  with  a  bow  put  one  into 
my  hand,  my  next  neighbour  im- 
mediately offered  me  a  light,  and 
there  I  was,  '  counted  in '  as  the 
Americans  say,  and  so  walked  from 
fihrine  to  shrine  (keeping  modestly 
-in  corners,  however)  along  many 
galleries  and  up  countless  stairs, 
the  chant  of  (  Saint  Michel !  Saint 
Michel ! '  continually  ringing  in  my 
ears.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  quote  some  of  this  Cantique  Nou- 
veau  a  St.  Michel.  The  refrain  ran 
thus : 

Saint  Michel !  Saint  Michel !  a  votre  puis- 
sance 
Nona  Tenons  demander  l'appui  des  an- 
ciens  jours. 
Qu'il  monte  jnsqu* an  Ciel,  ce  vieux  cri  de 
la  France: 
Saint  Michel!   Saint  Michel!    4  notre 
seconrs! 

And  here  are  some  of  the  verses : 


L'Enfer  dechaine  sur  la  terre, 
Redouble  sa  rage  et  see  coups ; 
DAfendez-nous  dans  cette  guerre, 
Contre  lui  combattez  pour  nous. 
Saint  Michel,  etc 

4  Arec  Dieu/  disent  les  impies, 
1 II  faut  en  finir  a  jamais ! ' 
lis  blasphement,  dans  leurs  folios, 
Et  sa  puissance  et  ses  bienfaits. 
Saint  Michel,  etc. 

Du  Christ  regardez  le  vicaire, 
Si  grand,  si  ferme  en  ses  revers ! 
Et  que  votre  bras  tutelaire 
Le  cUlivre  et  brise  ses  fers ! 
Saint  Michel,  etc. 

Infid&le  a  son  dirin  Maitre, 
Et  marchant  d'erreurs  en  erreurs, 
Notre  France  a  vu  disparaitre 
Et  son  repos  et  ses  grandeurs. 
Saint  Michel,  etc. 

Sourenez-Tous  que  notre  France, 
De  l'Eglise  fat  le  soutien, 
Et  qu'elle  est  encor  l'esperance 
Du  rape  et  du  monde  chretien. 
Saint  Michel,  etc. 

Four  Rome  done  et  pour  la  France, 
Nous  implorons  votre  secours, 
Armez-Yous  pour  leur  delivrance ; 
Saurez-les  !  gardez-les  toujours  ! 
Saint  Michel,  etc. 

Yes,  ( for  Rome  and  for  France/ 
that  is  the  gist  of  the  matter ;  and 
necessarily  for  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the 
same  time,  whose  birthday,  none  of 
us  forget,  is  Saint  Michael's  own  day, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  September. 

The  procession  marched,  always 
glimmering  with  tapers,  always 
chanting,  through  the  great  Hall  of 
Knights,  and  other  halls,  hung  with 
coloured  lanternB  of  paper,  and  into 
the  Crypte  de  Qros-PUiers,  where  tbey 
worshipped  at  the  altar  of  its  mira- 
culous virgin,  and  along  the  arcades 
of  the  Cloister,  and  at  last  into  the 
lighted  Basilica  of  the  Archangel, 
where  the  tapers  were  extinguished, 
and  a  grand  salutation  of  the  master- 
altar  performed. 

An  official  pamphlet  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  pilgrims  was  sold, 
containing  the  order  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  special  prayers  and 
canticles.  A  list  is  given  of  the 
1  Indulgences  accorded  by  our  Holj 
Father  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  those  who 
perform  the  exercise  of  the  Angelic 
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Crown.'  The  Decree  begins  thus : 
'It  is  a  pious  tradition  of  former 
times  that  the  Archangel  Saint  Mi- 
chael, Prince  of  the  Celestial  Militia, 
declared  to  a  religions  woman,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  honour- 
ing him  every  day  by  particular 
acts  of  devotion,  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  see  introduced 
a  special  formula  of  prayers  in  his 
honour  and  in  honour  of  all  the 
Holy  Angels  of  Heaven ;  that  he 
would  recompense  his  devoted  ser- 
vants for  this  by  hastening  to  their 
succour,'  <fcc.  Ac.  It  further  appears 
that  the  recipient  of  the  message 
was  a  Carmelite  nun  of  the  convent 
of  Vetralla,  diocese  of  Viterbo,  who 
'  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity '  in 
the  year  175 1.  Hence  originated 
the  formula  of  prayers  entitled  La 
Cwronne  Angelique,  and  the  Holy 
Father  grants  various  Indulgences, 
which  are  stated,  as  distinctly  as  a 
table  of  insurance,  to  those  who 
devoutly  use  the  said  formula,  one 
being  for  a  hundred  days  (for  carry- 
ing it  on  the  person,  or  kissing  the 
medal  attached),  another  for  seven 
years,  and  seven  times  forty  days 
(for  reciting  it) ;  another,  Plenary 
Indulgence  once  a  month  to  anyone 
who  has  repeated  daily  the  said 
1  Crown,'  '  provided  that,  after  con- 
fession and  communion,  he  has 
prayed  specially  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  our  Mother  the  Holy 
Church,  and  for  the  conservation 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.'  The 
book  also  contains  a  *  Triduum '  in 
honour  of  Saint  Michael,  three 
prayers,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
'the  rights  of  God  are  attacked  with 
a  fury  almost  beyond  example : 
Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  Most  High 
and  of  men,  utters  with  new  fury, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  numerous  sup- 
porters, the  cry  of  rebellious  pride, 
Non  serviam ! '  *  Remember  once 
again,  0  Celestial  Archangel,  this 
France,  on  whose  soil  you  have 
othertdme  deigned  to  appear,  and 
who,aa  eldest  daughter  of  the  spouse 
of  Christ,  has  the  distinguished  pri- 
vilege to  possess  in  you  the  same  pro- 


tector as  the  Church  her  mother ! ' 
( O  Prince  of  the  Celestial  Militia, 
glorious  Saint  Michael !  you  sur- 
pass in  glory  all  the  immortal 
spirits,  of  whom  you  are  the  most 
perfect;  you  are  the  depositary  of 
the  Most  High,  the  most  near  to 
His  throne ;  you  open  and  shut 
Heaven  at  His  order,  and  you  pre- 
sent us  before  His  tribunal.  If  the 
dying  address  himself  to  you  at  the 
moment  of  death,  you  fly  immedi- 
ately to  his  aid,  and  make  him  feel 
your  presence,  you  receive  his  soul, 
and  convey  it  to  the  bosom  of  God.' 

A  comfort  unspeakable !  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  last  dark  hour 
a  friendly  Archangel  will  wait 
by  your  bed  to  conduct  you  into 
the  Unknown  Region.  Catholi- 
cism holds,  after  all,  an  immensely 
strong  position.  Science  or  Mo- 
rality, or  both  together,  can  never 
fill  its  place  for  the  generality  of 
mankind.  Human  Life,  with  the 
deep  mystery  surrounding  it,  Catho- 
licism interprets ;  peoples  the  blank 
darkness  with  wonderful  places  and 
beings ;  teaches  all  duties ;  ministers 
to  the  capacity  of  awe,  penitence, 
adoration,  spiritual  hope  and  fear ; 
supplies,  in  short,  the  religious  na- 
ture of  man  with  guidance  and 
comfort.  But  what  if  the  inter- 
pretation be*  false,  the  guidance 
based  upon  it  misleading,  the  com- 
fort delusive,  the  whole  thing  a 
Refuge  of  Lies  ? 

As  Political  Confederacy,  or  Con- 
spiracy, never  was  Catholicism  so 
unanimous,  never  more  bent  on 
grasping  material  authority,  never 
less  scrupulous  as  to  the  means. 
It  has  given  France  a  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  a  German  war  (at  least 
it  was  a  main  cause,  and  sine 
qud  non),  and  it  will  cost  Eu- 
rope much  further  misery  and 
bloodshed.  But  if  necessary,  it  can 
wait.  This  is  a  mighty  strength, 
this  power  of  waiting.  The  repulse 
of  aChambord  gives  but  a  temporary 
check.  The  Church  can  let  a  whole 
generation  die  out,  and  wait,  but 
not  idly.     On  the  other  hand  per- 
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baps  the  Modern  World  may  say 
at  last,  rather  suddenly,  by  its 
strongest  men,  '  Enough !  we  are 
tired  of  all  this :  get  oat  of  the 
way  V  Which  will  not  be  the  same  as 
saying,  *  Avec  Dion  . .  .  il  fant  en 
finir  &  jamais ' — the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff being  in  reality  no  more  the 
Almighty's  vicegerent  than  was 
that  idol  the  Norway  man  dang 
down  with  his  broad-axe,  and  which 
was  fall  of  mice  and  spiders. 

When  sunsetreddened  the  pyramid 
of  pinnacles  and  roofs ;  when  the 
fall  tide  flowed  and  rippled  all 
round  the  ancient  walls,  silvered  by 
a  clear  moon;  when  pure  dawn 
spread  iridescent  over  the  wet  sands ; 
this  curious  Mount  and  its  amphi- 
theatre put  on  varying  and  wonder- 
ful robes,  each  more  picturesque 
than  the  last ;  and  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the-  quiet  French 
gentleman,  with  artistic  face  and 
bushy  gray  hair,  who  sat  daily  at 
the  table  d'hote  of  the  'Golden  Lion/ 
and  used  to  play  with  the  landlady's 
little  daughter,  had,  coming  as  a 
eBSual  visitor,  made  the  island- 
mount  his  abode  for  more  than  two 
years,  or  that  he  was  said  to  know 
every  stone  in  the  huge  hetero- 
geneous pile  of  buildings. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I  re- 
ceived orders  from  our  despotic 
guard,  or  whatever  his  proper 
title,  to  enter  the  diligence  that 
was  to  carry  us  away  from  'The 
Wonder  of  the  West;'  but  there 
was  no  help  but  to  submit  to  be 
packed  with  three  priests  and  four 
pilgrims  into  a  too,  too  narrow  and 
airless  space,  and  so  creep  un- 
comfortably over  the  sands  in  the 
morning  sun.  French  coach  guards 
and  drivers  expect  no  fees,  and  are 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  brutally 
rude  to  their  passengers.  There 
seems  to  be  no  medium  quality  of 
French  manners ;  you  have  polite- 
ness or  brutality — never  that  rough, 
off-  hand  way  (bruequerie  they  would 
ceilit)  accompanied  by  realattention 
to-  your  wants,  which  is  common  in 
England.     Still,  with  whatever  ex- 


ceptions or  modifications,  it-  is  the 
rule  that  in  France  civil  manners  are 
regarded  among  ail  classes  indiffer- 
ently as  the  natural  and  proper  con- 
dition of  human  intercourse ;  in  Eng- 
land not  so.  There  they  are  looked 
upon  as  an  aristocratic  luxury,  an 
affectation,  or,  in  many  cases,  as  a 
sign  of  dependence,  flattery,  and 
favour-seeking. 

Our  diligence  to-day  from  Pon- 
torson  to  Dol  was  supplementary 
to  the  regular  one,  and  the  driver, 
next  whom  I  sat,  bv  office  probably 
an  ostler,  proved  civil,  fie  openly 
expressed,  like  everyone  of  his  class 
I  heard  speak  on  such  subjects,  his 
abhorrence  of  all  priests — '  crows,' 
1  idlers,'  '  scoundrels' — and  greeted 
the  name  of  Henri  Cinq  with  a 
contemptuous  laugh.  After  a  very 
long  level  piece  of  road  between 
poplars  ana  oaks,  the  coach  rig- 
sagged  up  a  steep  hill,  which  I 
mounted  straight  by  footpath, 
and  gained  a  magnificent  prospect 
westward  of  the  boundless  •  wooded 

Slain  running  up  to  the  Bay  of 
font  St.  Michel,  witfi  its  pinnacled 
is2and»cone  in  the  midst.  • 

Again  on  the  coach,  I  consulted 
my  newly  published  British  vade- 
mecum  for  an  hotel,  and  found  under 
Avranckes,  '  Inns  :  H.  Belanie ;  £L 
de  Londres,  garden  behind ;  -H.  de 
Prance,  moderate ; '  but  the  driver 
denied  the  existence  of  any  Hotel 
Belanie  in  A vranches :  the  Hotel  de 
Londres  was  the  chief  inn;  and  this  I 
found  to  be  the  ease.  But,  now  ar- 
rived in  the  town,  and  applying  at 
'  The  London,'  I  find  it  choke-full ; 
to-morrow  is  the  great  annual  fair  of 
Avranches ;  and  I  am  glad  to  put 
up  with  a  small  bedroom  looking  on 
the  noisy  and  dirty  yard  of  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre.  Afterwards 
in  peregrinating  the  town  I  dis- 
covered a  showy  GafS  Bellamy, 
which  gives  you  coffee;  brandy, 
billiards,  but  is  in  no  sense  an  hotel, 
evidently  the  origin  of  the  guide* 
book's  imaginary  c  Hotel  Belanie.' 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  if  it 
had  proved  a  real  one. 
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Avranches  from  its  hill,  and 
lofty  old  walla  and  ■  bastions,  com- 
mands, especially  from  the  ter- 
race of  the  Public  Garden,  great 
wood j  prospects  nearly  all  round, 
the  little  river  Sees  winding 
through  to  the  Bay  of  the  Mount. 
Near  an  angle  of  the  walls,  at  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  view,  stood 
the  great  old  Cathedral,  which  fell 
gradually  into  decay,  and  was  finally 
destroyed  in  the  first  Revolution. 
One  stone  left  among  the  grass  and 
trees  of  the  platform  bears  an  in- 
scription saying  that  on  this  stone 
Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  knelt 
in  penance  for  the  murder  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  The  streets  of 
Avranches  are  mostly  ugly,  and 
the  new  Cathedral  approaching  com^ 
pletion  on  a  wide  space  adjoining 
the  Public  Garden  (and  not  at  all, 
pace  Murray,  'near  the  site  of 
the  old  one ')  has  even  more  than 
the  usual  dead  and  loveless  look  of 
modern  Gothic  work. 

The  Fair  spread  itself  all  over  the 
town ;  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  countryfolk 
coming  and  going  ;  the  horses  show- 
ing off  on  a  long  boulevard ;  the  bare 
space  between  the  new  Cathedral 
and  the   Public    Garden  bespread 
with  rows  of  booths  for  the  sale  of 
cloth,  cutlery,  toys,  cakes  and  fruit. 
The  book'Stalls  were  numerous,  of- 
fering a  great    variety;    classical 
works  ef  French  literature,  books 
of  devotion,  books  of  amusement. 
Of  modern  writers  the  favourites 
seemed   to    be    Dumas,    Chateau- 
briand (no  doubt  from  his    local 
celebrity),    and    Paul    de    Eoek. 
Among  the  cheaper  books  in  gay 
paper  covers  were  always    found 
The  Perfect  Physician,  Cookery  Book, 
Ladies'  Oracle,  Key  to  Dreams,  Songs 
of  Theresa,  and  many  other  song 
books ;  The  Tower  ofNesle>  The  Four 
8ons  of  Aymon,  Paul-  and  Virginia^ 
Perrault's     Tales    of    the  Fames, 
OameraUaman,  Aladdin,  Ali  Baha% 
and  translations  of  Don  Quixote  and 
QvUfoer's  Travels.    Against  a  dead 
wall  hung  rows  of  highly-coloured 
prints,  religions  and  other;    also 


cheap  maps,  on  which  I  found  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  ingeniously  tinted 
purple,  France  being  blue,  and 
Germany  red.  There  were  merry- 
go-rounds,  and  there  were  shows, 
of  which  I  visited  two,  one  being 
c  the  Principal  Scenes  of  the  War,' 
represented  by  puppets  '  function- 
ing by  electricity.'  All  I  recollect 
of  it  is  that  one  scene  purported  to 
show  *  Count  Bismarck  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  playing  the  fiddle  along 
with  Marshal  Le  Bceuf— -  the  show- 
man's version  of  nous  sonvmes  trahis ! 
The  other  exhibition  was  '  Grand 
Historical  Panorama  of  the  War,' 
in  which  one  very  remarkable  fact 
was  noticeable — the  Prussians  in 
every  combat  were  getting  the 
worst  of  it. 

This  reminds  me  that  in  the 
dining-room  of  our  hotel,  Hdtel 
d'Angleterre,  hung  an  engraving 
which  I  took  at  the  first  glance  to- 
be  Death  on  the  White  Horse, 
and  so  it  proved  to  be ;  but  Death 
(a*  terrific  skeleton)  had  in  this 
case  two  companions  with  fiend- 
like faces — King  William,  sword  in 
hand,  riding  on  one  side,  Bismarck 
with  a  blazing  torch  on  the  other* 
In  one  feeling  at  least  France  is* 
tolerably  united,  namely,  in  hatred 
of  'the  Prussians. '  The  sturdy 
graziers  and  horse-dealers  at  the 
table  d'hote,  however,  took  no  appa- 
rent notice  of  this  work  of  art,  but 
ate'  largely  of  the  plentiful  meals 
provided,  emptied  huge  jugs  of  cider, 
and  agreed  that  everything  had  sold, 
well ;  Efitelle,  our  slim  landlady, 
and  .  Honorine  ('n'rine!'),  our 
stumpy  maid,  and  the  landlord  with 
perpetual  Boup-ladle  and  carving- 
knife,  doing  wonders  to  supply  the 
insatiable  throng. 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  the  Fair,  I 
walked  a  mile  or  two  along  a  pretty 
green  road  and  back  partly  by  a 
field-path,  not  a  common  thing  in 
France ;  of  which  walk  I  remember 
chiefly  two  trivial  enough  particu- 
lars, a  dear  brooklet  running  by  a 
grassy  bank,  and  a  very  old  woman 
breaking  stones  by  the  roadside. 
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At  nightfall  in  the  town  I  noticed 
an  elderly  woman  doing  the  office 
of  lamplighter,  and  followed  her 
some  distance  from  street  to  street 
to  see  the  old  gables  and  corners 
start  out  of  gloom  into  chiaro-scuro. 

Returning  from  Avranches  by 
diligence  to  Dol,  I  found  Pontorson 
as  before  full  of  priests  and  pilgrims, 
and  noticed  anew  the  contemptuous 
looks  and  mutterings  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  people  in  the  street 
and  on  the  coach.  The  fisher- folk 
of  the  Mount,  and  even  the  inn- 
keepers, were  of  the  same  mind. 

So  to  Dol,  whence  a  few  miles  of 
railway  carried  me  to  St.  Malo,  and 
I  gladly  smelt  the  sea  again.  The 
first  look  was  discouraging,  a  wide 
dock  bordered  with  timber  and 
coal  yards,  but  the  omnibus  rattled 
us  past  this,  and  in  through  a  great 
fortified  gate  among  tall  narrow 
houses.  The  medieval  walls,  bas- 
tions, and  gates  of  St.  Malo  remain 
perfect  to  this  day,  and  moreover 
(what  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere) 
are  still  in  use,  mounted  with  rifled 
cannon,  paraded  by  sentries — of  the 
25th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  and  a 
raw-looking,  boyish  regiment  it  is 
at  present.  Strengthened  here  and 
there,  and  backed  with  earthworks, 
these  ramparts  present  on  the  whole 
the  same  appearance  as  when  they 
were  completed  by  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany some  three  centuries  ago,  and 
closely  encincture  the  tight  packed 
mass  of  tall  gray  stone  houses.  If 
you  took  an  oval  toy-box  and  packed 
it  fall  of  toy  houses  rising  some 
inches  above  its  rim  all  round,  and 
put  one  tall  spire  in  the  middle,  it 
would  be  like  the  compact  old  town 
as  seen  from  a  distance.  It  stands  on 
a  rocky  promontory,  once  an  island; 
having  its  tidal  harbour  to  the 
south,  across  which  lies  St.  Ser- 
van,  once  a  suburb,  but  of  late  set 
up  for  itself;  the  broad  and  beauti- 
ful estuary  of  the  Ranee  to  the  west ; 
strands  and  sandhills  eastwards; 
and  to  the  north  a  bay  crowded 
with  rocky  islets  of  all  shapes  and 
Chateaubriand  was  born  at 


St.  Malo,  and  the  family  mansion  is 
now  the  H6tel  de  France,  adorned 
all  over  with  copies  and  engrav- 
ings of  his  theatrically-posed  por- 
trait. The  author,  as  everyone 
knows,  erected  his  own  monument 
on  a  conspicuous  point  of  one  of  the 
rocky  islets  aforementioned,  acces- 
sible to  posterity  at  low  water ;  and 
in  due  time  his  body  was  laid 
therein.  Requiescat  in  pace.  A 
French  writer  in  speakine  of  it 
beautifully  exclaims,  *  Ni  arbres,  ni 
fleurs,  ni  inscription.  Le  roc,  la 
mer,  l'immensite !  Que  de  poesie 
et  de  reflexion  dans  ces  trois  mots !' 

The  narrow  lofty  streets  of  St. 
Malo  often  reminded  me,  by  more 
senses  than  one,  of  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  but  every  now  and  again 
you  come  to  a  flight  of  steps  leading 
to  the  ramparts  and  the  pure  sea- 
wind.  In  the  open  space  fronting  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  stands  a  statue  of  the 
town's  naval  hero,  Duguay-Trouin. 

I  put  up  at  the  Hdtel  Franklin, 
where  is  a  good  table  d'hote,  but  no 
common  sitting-room,  a  great  want. 
The  house  is  kept  by  a  widow  and 
her  daughter,  and  all  the  attendants 
are  of  the  softer  sex,  but,  alas  !  nei- 
ther spring  nor  summer  now  repre- 
sented among  them.  We  were 
ministered  to  by  nine  women,  rang- 
ing from  forty  to  seventy  years  of 
age,  very  civil  and  attentive,  bat 
the  effect  was  depressing,  and  the 
more  so  from  our  dining-room  being 
so  overlooked  by  a  tall  gray  stone 
building  opposite,  that  the  sun  never 
shone  into  it.  It  was  an  elderly  kind 
of  establishment  altogether.  At  the 
very  top  of  that  building  opposite, 
up  countless  stairs,  I  had  my  bed- 
room, looking  straight  down  on  the 
town  wall,  which,  like  that  of  Deny, 
is  the  chief  promenade,  and  over  the 
harbour  and  the  town  of  St.  Servan 
and  far  away.  This  wide  prospect 
always  restored  my  spirits;  and  I 
found,  moreover,  that  the  excursions 
round  St.  Malo  were  very  numerous 
and  varied ;  so  retained  the  sky  bed- 
room for  a  week. 

Several  times  I  crossed  the  eatu- 
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ary  by  sailing-boat  and  by  steamer 
to  Dinard;  rambled  over  strands 
and  rocks ;  bathed ;  walked  through 
meadows,  woods,  and  orchards  by 
a  beautiful  path,  to  the  craggy 
corner  of  the  river,  here  among 
fir-tree  roots,  there  among  the  ripe 
apples,  which  the  peasants  and 
their  families  were  gladly  shaking 
to  earth.  Mnch  mistletoe  grows 
here  and  in  Normandy,  and  the 
French,  making  no  use  of  it  them- 
selves, send  it  across  to  England. 

At  this  Dinard,  now  getting 
mnch  built  over,  a  Duke  and  a 
Count  have  each  lately  usurped 
one  of  the  rough  sea  promontories, 
and  enclosed  it  with  a  wall  so  as 
to  cut  off  all  access  or  passage,  and 
the  Duke's  barrier  must  be  some- 
thing like  half  a  mile  long.  This 
may  be  legal,  but  no  law  can  make 
it  just. 

The  sister  town  of  St.  Servan,  to 
which  one  walks  at  low  water 
across  the  harbour  mouth,  and  at 
other  times  crosses  by  ferry-boat,  is 
rather  ugly,  but  has  pretty  fields  on 
the  Ranee,  and  a  tall  old  castle  be- 
side the  aailing-boat  pier.  On  the 
hill  opposite  this,  stands  a  quaint 
little  chapel  lEn  VHonneur  de  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Saleite,'  inside  of  which 
behind  a  low  railing  is  a  sort  of  set 
scene  built  up  of  painted  wood,  can- 
vas, moss,  &c.,  with  three  figures  in 
coloured  plaster — the  Virgin  Mary 
appearing  to  a  peasant  boy  and  girl ; 
and  here  drops  in  from  time  to  time 
a  woman  or  an  old  fisherman,  to  pray. 

From  this  pier  also  you  can  sail, 
as  I  did  one  day,  across  the  broad, 
beautiful  estuary,  bordered  with 
rocks,  sandy  creeks,  and  wooded 
hills,  to  Dinard,  and  there  take  the 
diligence  for  Dinan,  some  dozen  or 
fourteen  miles  through  a  country  of 
roughish  fields  and  groves  and  two 
or  three  dirty  Breton  villages 
of  gray  stone,  with  old  rugged 
churches  of  nondescript  architec- 
ture. Dinan  ('  River  Fortress,'  no 
doubt),  on  craggy  platform  above  the 
winding  and  poplar-bordered  Ranee, 
with    mighty    towers    and    walls, 


themselves  like  other  cliffs,  hung 
with  every  kind  of  verdure,  and  two 
big  churches — one  restored,  with 
the  very  worst  rose  window  I  ever 
saw,  I  have  no  room  to  describe  thee ; 
or  thy  market-day,  watched  by  hero 
Du  Guesclin,  its  white-capped  Bre- 
tonesses,  mostly  broad  and  stumpy, 
and  little  Breton  cattle,  thy  ballad- 
singers,  and  thy  travelling  Doctor, 
in  splendid  gold-laced  robe  and  tas- 
seled  cap,  who  delivered  such  glib 
and  graceful  orations,  and  drew 
teeth  on  his  public  platform,  while 
drum  and  cymbal  clashed  overhead 
in  the  hands  of  two  scarlet-robed 
attendants,  a  young  man  and  wo- 
man, on  whose  bare  black  heads 
the  noon-day  sun  smote  with  all  its 
strength. 

Dinan,  like  Avranches  and  many 
another  place  up  and  down  the  Con- 
tinent, has  its  special  English 
colony,  a  set  of  people  whose  aim  is 
cheapness  of  living  combined  with 
as  much  salubrity  and  agreeable- 
ness  as  may  be.  Life  in  such  a 
colony,  I  fancy,  is  seldom  enviable 
on  the  whole,  however  picturesque 
its  surroundings.  The  emigres  are 
mostly  disappointed,  discontented 
people,  pinched  in  means,  at  a  loss 
for  occupation,  disliking  and  dis- 
trusting the  foreigners  among  whom 
they  are  forced  to  pass  their  days, 
and  dealing  largely  in  gossip  con- 
cerning their  fellow-exiles. 

I  returned  to  St.  Malo  by  morn- 
ing steamer  on  the  Ranee,  now  brim- 
ming with  crystal  green  salt-water ; 
one  broad  bright  reach  and  gay 
headland,  village,  lawn,  and  wood 
opening  after  another,  till  we  sighted 
the  huge  black  rock  midstream 
that  stems  in  turn  the  river  and]the 
ocean  floods,  and  stopped  under  the 
circling  walls  and  bastions  of  the 
old  Saint's  town. 

But  who  was  Saint  Malo  ?  Alban 
Butler  tells  us  that  Saint  Malo, 
sometimes  called  Maclouand  Mahout 
(died  about  a.i>.  565),  was  the  son  of 
Went  or  Gwent,  a  Welsh  chieftain, 
the  founder  of  Caer  Gwent,  now 
Chepstow.  The  boy  wai  baptized  by 
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Brendan,  the  famous  Irish  mission- 
ary,  and  placed  for  education  in  the 
monastery  of  Llancarvan  (Glamor- 
ganshire). He  took  holy  orderafrocn 
Brendan,  and  crossed  the  sea  into 
Armorica,  where  he  abode  with  a 
hermit  named  Aaron,  also  native 
of  Great  Britain,  living  on  a  rocky 
island    near   the   town,   of   Aleth 
(which  town  must  have  stood  some- 
where near  where  St.  Servan  now 
is)-.     The  chief  men  of  the  Bretons 
had  accepted  Christianity,  and  pro- 
tected these  holy  men,  but  most  of 
the  surrounding  people  were  still 
pagans.    After  a  time  Maclou  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Aleth,  and  held 
that  office  forty  years,  being  also 
head    of  the   monastery    he    had 
caused  to  be  built  on  the  neighbour* 
ing  rocky  island  after  the  hermit 
Aaron's  death.  That  island  was  long 
known    as    lie    d' Aaron.     Bishop 
Maclou,  being  hard  pushed  by  per- 
secutors, fled  to  Saintes   (on  .the 
Charente) ;   after   a  time    he    re- 
turned to  Aleth,  named  his  succes- 
sor,  then    went  back  to   Saintes, 
where  he  died  (( November  16,  circa 
565 '),   and  where  his  relics  were 
long  preserved  in  a  church  bear- 
ing his  name.     These  relics  were, 
sometime    in  the  eight   hundreds, 
transferred  to  the  Island  of  Aaron, 
thenceforward  perhaps  named  after 
St.  Malo.     Or  perhaps  this  altera- 
tion of  name  did  not  definitely  take 
effect    till    three    centuries    later, 
when  the  monastery  was  changed 
into  a  cathedral,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Bishop    transferred    thereto    from 
Aleth.     Aleth  is  long  ago  utterly 
decayed  and  lost.      The  hermit's 
rocky  island  thus  became  an  eccle- 
siastical centre,  and  later  in  its  his- 
tory was  made  into  a  strong  for- 
tress by  Anne  of  Brittany,  about 
the  year  1500,   whose   castle  and 
walls  have  safely  resisted  several 
sieges.    And  now  a  few  words  on 
Maclou's  teacher,  Saint  Brendan. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  disciple  of 
Saint  Fenian  of  Clouard ;  went  to 
France;  lived  some  years  in  the 


Welsh  monastery  of  Llancarvan; 
returned  to  Ireland,  founded  the 
monastery  of  Clonfert  (County 
Galway)  and  other,  monasteries  and 
schools.  .  '  His  happy  death  arrived 
May  16,  a.d.  578,  when  he  was  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age/ 

I  may  add  that  the  Mo  which  so 
commonly  begins  the  names  of  Irish 
saints — as  Mochua,  Mochuda,  Mola- 
ga,  Molaise— 48  a  prefix  of  endear- 
ment—'My' — the  equivalent  word 
in  Breton  being  Ma\  therefore 
our  saint's  name  is  very  likely  to 
have  been  Clou,  called  affectionately 
My  Clou.  There  is  a  St.  Clou  of 
Metz,  as  well  as  the  more  famous 
St.  Cloud,  son  of  King  Clodomir. 
All  these  names,  with  the  old  Clo- 
domir too,  and  Clodovic,  and  Clovis, 
and  .the  modern  Claude,  have  pro- 
bably their  origin  in  the  Roman 
Claudius,  otherwise  Clodius — which 
was  first  perhaps  given  to  a  lame 
or  halting  man.  : 

On  a  sunshiny  autumn  morning, 
from  the  deck  of  the  Jersey  steamer, 
I  bade  adieu  to  France — the  land  of 
extremes  and  contrarieties,  of  good 
dinners  and  bad  smells,  of  Paris  and 
Mont  St.  Michel,  of  Fenelon  and 
Paul  de  Kock,  of  Saint  Louis  and 
Napoleon  the  First,  and  Napoleon 
the  Third.  Yet,  withal,  I  could 
heartily  say, 

Adieu,  thou  pleasant  land  of  France! 

At  St.  Helier's  I  found  myself 
once  more  in  the  midst  of  Bass's 
Pale  Ale,  Chops  and  Steaks,  and 
the  Tichborne  Trial.  But  another 
thing  struck  me  much  more,  the 
disgraceful  disorderliness  of  the 
streets  at  night.  We  call  France 
immoral.  You  may  travel  through 
it  from  end  to  end,  and  see  no  vice 
unless  you  look  for  it.  England  is 
peculiarly  and  properly  sensitive  as 
to  certain  immondicet,  and  astoond- 
ingly  thick-skinned  as  to  other  and 
worse. 

Will  the  day  ever  come  when  the 
rivalry  of  Nations  will  be  in  laws, 
manners,  and  arts  ? 
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THE  essential  and  striking  differ- 
ence that  exists,  between  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  events 
are  recorded  alike  in  the  Teutsch 
Nxbelungen  Lied  and  in  the  Norse 
Elder  Edda  consists  in  this,  that 
while  the  singer  of  the-  Nibehmgen 
presents  us  with  one  grand  epic  in 
winch,  in  connected  and  regularly 
derekiped  form,  the  action  moves  on 
as  a  dramatic  whole ;  the  Eddaic 
poet  or  poets  offer  a  set  of  distinct 
pictures,  in  each  of  which  a  parti- 
cular point  of  the  drama  has  been 
seized  on  and  brought  out,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  which  are 
not  immediately  necessary  either  as 
background  or  as  accessories. 

Thus  in  the  Eddaic  lays,  the 
great  events  of  the  Sigurd  mythus 
are  separately  handled.  The  find- 
ing of  the  ELoard ;  the  wooing  of 
Gndrun;  the  proxy-marriage  of 
Brynhild  ;  the  murder  of  Sigurd  ; 
the  death  of  Brynhild ;  and  the 
revenge  of  Gndrun ;  are  the  grand 
subjects  of  separate  lays. 

The  Norse  poems  have  not  the  dra- 
matic art  nor  the  graceful  if  copi- 
ous diffuseness  of  the  Ntbehmgen. 
Sternly  simple  in  manner,  and  brief 
and  terse  in  language,  they  have 
their  peculiar  beauty  and  merits. 

Here  yon  find  no  useless  words ; 
not  one  superfluous  phrase,  yet  not 
one  a- wanting  to  convey  the  poet's 
meaning,  and  to  bring  straight  home 
to  the  hearer  precisely  what  is  in- 
tended. The  Norseman  had  other 
things  to  do  than  gracefully  to  spin 
out  infinite  nothings.  Time  and 
writing  materials  and  hearers'  pa- 
tience in  those  days  restricted  the 
ancient  singer  to  a  laudable  brevity, 
had  not  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  poetically  fitting  been  sufficient 
to  keep  him  from  such  sins  against 
true  taste. 

Bat  as  they  are,  we  have  these 
early  lays.    They  bear  on  the  sur- 


face the  evidence  of  their  old  Nor- 
thern source.  The  short,  stern,  un- 
rhymed  versification  in  which  they 
are  composed— the  chief  element  of 
which  was  an  alliteration  which  in 
modern  translation  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imitate — compels  to  a 
condensation  of  words.  The  rhythm 
alone  we  can  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent, though  perhaps  not  so  success- 
fully as  to  reproduce  the  alternate 
rise  and  fell  of  the  lines  of  the  Old 
Norse  original,  where  in  stern,  em- 
phatic, sharp  cling-clang,  the  words 
fall  on  the  ear  with  the  sound  of  the 
smith's  hammer  on  an  echoing  anvil. 
And  indeed  these  Eddaic  lays  are 
bits  of  hammered  iron-work.  The 
ore  is  of  the  best.  Dug  out  of  the 
central  gloom  of  the  dark  depths  in 
that  mysterious  Eastern  land,  it  has 
been  fused  in  the  roaring  furnace  of 
the  poetic  fancy  and  wild  visions  of 
a  millennium  of  years.  On  many  a 
Norse  stithy  have  the  old  artists 
thrown  the  red-hot  iron  ere  it  was 
finally  beat  and  welded  into  its 
latest  shape.    It  has  been 

—  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  with  the  strokes  of  doom. 

Evidences  of  human  sympathies  are 
not  a- wanting — traces  of  mortal 
joys  and  sorrows.  For  these  Norse 
folk  were  men  and  women  like  our- 
selves after  all,  and  well  knew  what 
love  and  grief  and  anger  and  pity 
were,  as  well  as  we  do,  although  we 
live  in  the  year  1874. 

In  the  antique  mirror  of  the 
Grvpis-Spa  we  still  may  trace  our 
ancestors'  lineaments,  and  recognise, 
not  without  pride,  a  family  likeness. 

The  Gripis-Spa  is  by  internal 
evidence  of  the  later  period  of  the 
Eddaic  songs.  It  has  not  the 
archaic  simplicity  and  almost  child- 
like want  of  consecutiveness  which 
characterise  the  more  ancient  lays, 
and  afford  proof  of  their  primeval 
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age.  There  is  here  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  The  poet  has 
his  subject  clearly  before  him,  and 
works  it  ont  into  a  complete  whole, 
in  which  nature  and  art  combine 
to  present  us  with  a  true  poem. 
Whether  the  compiler  of  the  Elder 
Edda  was  the  author  of  the  Gripis- 
Spa  must  be  left  undecided.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  its  author, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  was 
acquainted  with    all    the   existing 


traditions  touching  Sigurd,  and 
meant  by  this  poem  to  furnish  an 
epitome  of  his  story.  He  does  this 
by  throwing  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
phecy, delivered  by  Gripir,  all  the 
chief  events  of  the  hero's  career, 
and  so  giving  a  panoramic  view  of 
Sigurd's  life.  The  idea  is  clearly 
conceived  and  accurately  wrought 
out. 

The  lay  is  introduced  by  a  short 
prose  preface,  which  says : 


Gripir  was  the  son  of  Eylimis,  brother  of  Heordis ;  he  ruled  the  land,  and  was  of  all 
men  the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing.  Sigurd  rode  alone,  and  came  to  Gripir's  hall. 
Sigurd  was  easily  known.1  He  met  a  man  outside  before  the  hall,  who  was  called 
Geitir.    Then  desired  Sigurd  speech  with  him,  and  said : 


1  *  Who  dwelleth  here 

How  name  the  people 

This  manner  of  introducing  the 
dramatis  persona  of  an  Eddaic  lay 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  Gripis- 
Spa  alone.  In  the  (Egis-drecka 
the  action  commences  in  a  similar 
manner  by  Loki  meeting  (Egri's 
servant  outside  his  door,  and  con- 
versing with  him. 

The  primitive  Norse  dramatist 
has    a    predilection    for    dialogue. 

Geitir  quoth : 

2  '  Gripir  hight 

Who  rules  the  firm  land 
Sigurd  quoth : 

3  '  Is  the  wise  King 

Will  he,  the  Prince, 
Speech  requireth 
I  wish  quickly 

Geitir  quoth : 

4  ■  This  will  the  gracious  King 

Who  may  the  man  be 

Sigurd  quoth : 

5  '  Sigurd  I  am  named, 

But  Heordis  is 

6  Then  went  Geitir 

'  Here  is  a  man  without, 
He  is  noble 
He  will,  Lord, 

7  Went  from  the  chamber 
And  greeted  well 

'  Be  welcome,  Sigurd ; 
But  thou,  Geitir, 


In  this  castle  ? 
This  king  of  men  ? ' 

Where  the  modern  play-wright 
would  adopt  the  expedient  of  a 
soliloquy  explanatory  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Eddaic  song- writer  prefers 
a  dialogue  in  the  form,  of  query 
and  answer,  in  which  the  points 
necessary  for  the  due  understanding 
of  the  piece  are  brought  clearly  out 
before  the  hearer  of  ancient  and  the 
reader  of  modern  days : 

The  ruler  of  men,* 
And  the  people/ 

Home  in  the  land? 
With  me  go  to  speak  ? 
The  unknown  man ; 
To  find  Gripir/ 

Of  Geitir  question, 

That  speech  asks  of  Gripir  ? ' 

Born  to  Sigmund, 
The  King's  mother.' 

To  speak  with  Gripir : 
Unknown,  come ; 
Of  countenance ; 
Meeting  have  with  thee.' 

The  prince  of  heroes, 
The  new-come  King: 
Hadst  thou  come  sooner. 
The  King's  horse  take.' 

The  phrase  in  the  third  line  of  ceremony.     The  transition  in  the 

this  verse  may  mean  that  Sigurd  fourth  line  by  the  turning  aside  of 

had  been  welcome  ere  now  had  be  Gripir  to  give  orders  to  his  attendant 

come,  or  that  Gripir  wished  that  he  to  take  Sigurd's  horse  from  him,  is 

could  have  received  him  with  more  not  usual  in  Norse  poetry. 

1  O.N.  avb-kaidr » *  oath-kxown : '  what  can  be  certainly  recognised  and  sworn  to 
The  word  used  in  Shetland  to  the  present  day,  aith-kent,  1ms  precisely  the  same  meaning, 
and  is  in  common  ute.  2  Lit.  '  man-steerer,'  O.K. 
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8  To  speak  began  they ; 
When  the  wise-counselled 

1  Say  to  me,  if  thou  knowest, 
How  will  Sigard's 

Gripir  quoth : 

9  '  Thou  wilt  the  man  be 

And  highest-born 
In  gifts  abounding, 
Noble  of  visage, 

Sigurd  quoth : 

10  '  Say,  gracious  King, 

Show  unto  Sigurd, 
What  shall  first  chance 
When  from  thy  house    - 

Gripir  quoth : 

11  ■  First  wilt  thou,  Prince, 

And  all  Eylima's 
Thou  wilt  the  cruel 
The  brave  hew  down, 
Sigurd  quoth : 

I  a  '  Say,  noble  King, 
Right  truthfully, 
Seest  thou  Sigurd's 
Whose  fame  shall  spread 

Gripir  quoth : 

13  'Alone  shalt  thou  slay 

Him  who,  ravenous, 
Thou  wilt  give 
Regmir  and  Fafnir. 

Sigurd  quoth : 

14  '  Treasure  shall  I  have 

Such  fight  with  men 
Look  in  thy  mind, 
How  shall  be  wove 

Gripir  quoth : 

15  « Thou  shalt  find  out 

And  take  away 
Gold  shalt  thou  lade 
So  rid'st  thou  to  Guiki, 

Sigurd  quoth : 

16  '  Still  to  the  Prince, 

Far-seeing  King, 
Guest  of  Guiki  I  am, 
How  then  shall  be  wove 

Gripir  quoth : 

17  'Sleeps  on  the  mountain 

Gleaming  in  corslet, 

Thou  wilt  hew 

The  corslet  burst  open 

Sigurd  quoth : 

18  'Burst  is  the  corslet, 

The  woman  who 
What  will  the  wise  one 
That  to  the  Prince's 


Much  was  to  talk  of 
Recken  met: 
Mother-brother,* 
Life- web  be  wove?' 


Beneath  the  sun  greatest, 
Of  all  princes: 
In  flight  sparing, 
And  in  words  wise.' 


Straight  as  I  ask  thee, 
If  thou  foresee  it, 
For  my  welfare, 
I  have  departed?' 

• 

Avenge  thy  father, 
Woes  avenge. 
Sons  of  Hulding 
And  victory  have.' 

Of  my  own  kindred, 
As  we  speak  from  the  heart, 
Brave  deeds  beforehand, 
Beneath  heaven's  tent  ? ' 

The  glittering  dragon, 
Lies  on  Gnita's  heath ; 
Unto  death  both 
True/  saith  Giipir. 

If  I  accomplish 
As  now  thou  sayest; 
And  say  further, 
My  web  of  life/ 

Fafnir's  dwelling. 
The  fair  treasure ; 
On  Grani's  back ; 
War-clad  hero.' 

In  heart-felt  words, 
Thou  must  more  say ; 
And  I  go  thence : 
My  web  of  life  ? ' 

A  prince's  daughter,4 
After  Helgi's  death. 
With  the  shirp  sword : 
With  Fafnir's  slayer.' 

The  maiden  speuketh, 
From  sleep  awakes  ; 
In  truth  say  to  Sigurd 
Welfare  may  be?' 


1  In  the  preface,  Gripir  is  described  as  '  brother  of  Heordis,'  Sigurd's  mother. 

4  Brynhitd,  the  original  Sleeping  Beauty,  who,  according  to  Norse  mythology,  put  to 
sleep  ly  Odin's  magic,  lies  in  full  armour,  girdled  round  by  hedge  of  fame,  until  the 
deurerer  Sigurd  should  come,  who  alone  is  able  to  ride  through  the  fiery  walls,  and  with 
■harp  steel  cut  open  the  maiden's  gleaming  corslet. 

▼OL.  IX.— UO.  L.      NEW  SEMES.  B 
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Gripir  quoth : 

19  «  She  will  to  the  mighty 

All  that  to  have 
And  in  every  tongue 
Salves  for  healing : 

Sigurd  quoth : 

20  •  Now  is  that  over, 

And  I  am  ready 
Look  in  thy  soul, 
How  shall  further  be 

Gripir  quoth : 

21  *  Thou  shalt  come  to 

And  a  glad  guest  be 
Ended  is,  Sigurd, 
More  than  this 

Sigurd  quoth : 

22  '  Now  brings  me  grief 

For  thou  farther, 
Knowest  thou  so  great 
That  thou,  Gripir, 

Gripir  quoth : 

23  '  To  me  was  given 

With  men's  eyes 
Not  with  truth  name  me 
Or  all-foreseeing : 
Sigurd  quoth : 

24  '  On  earth  below 

Who  more  foreseeth 
Thou  shalt  not  hide 
Or  woe-bringing 

Gripir  quoth : 

25  '  Shame  is  not 

Fear  thou  that  not, 
For  with  glory, 
O  sword-swinger  t 

Sigurd  quoth: 

26  '  111,  methinks, 

From  the  King 
The  path  show  me 
Mother-brother, 

Gripir  quoth : 

27  '  Now  will  I  all  things 

Since  the  Prince 
Know  of  a  surety, 
A  day  of  death 
Sigurd  quoth : 

28  '  I  wish  not  the  anger 

Good  counsel,  rather, 
Now  I  will  know, 
What  will  surely 

This  brings  us  to  the  crisis 
of  the  poem.  The  unwilling  seer 
finds  himself  compelled  to  lift  the 
veil  of  the  future  for  his  kinsman. 
He  had  striven  to  avoid  it — had 
dwelt  only  on  the  early  deeds  of 
Sigurd,  and  had  foretold  those 
Hercules  labours  through  which  he 
was  to  win  name  and  fame,  and  to 
come  unscathed.  He  had  refused 
to  look  beyond : 

More  than  this        Ask  not  of  Gripir. 


Runes  make  known . 
Men  desire, 
Of  man  to  speak 
Hail,  0  King!' 

Learned  is  the  wisdom, 
Thence  to  journey ; 
And  say  again, 
My  web  of  life/ 

Heimir's  dwelling, 
Of  the  people's  King. 
What  I  foresee ; 
Ask  not  of  Gripir.' 

The  word  that  thou  speakest ; 
King,  foreseeth : 
Woe  for  Sigurd 
Wilt  no  more  say  ?  * 

Thy  life's  youth-timo 
To  see  clearly ; 
Wise  in  counsel 
Ended  is  what  I  know.' 

No  man  know  I 
Than  thou,  Gripir ; 
What  is  grievous 
In  my  destiny.' 

For  thee  appointed : 
Noble  stripling! 
While  men  breathe, 
Thy  name  endures.' 

Shall  Sigurd  depart 
If  he  hear  no  farther ; 
(For  it  lieth  before  thee), 
If  thou  wilt.' 

Show  to  Sigurd, 
Forceth  me  thereto : 
For  I  lie  not, 
Is  to  thee  appointed.' 

Of  the  great  King; 
I  ask  of  Geitir : 
However  evil, 
Sigurd  befall.' 

But  the  stripling  hero  is  not 
satisfied,  not  daunted.  Fearlessly, 
resolutely,  he  will  go  to  meet  all 
that  lies  before  him.  There  is  no- 
thing that  will  daunt  him.  Here 
we  have  the  genuine  typical  North- 
man, who  lives  through  all  the  ages 
and  abounds  in  our  own  times, 
either  as  the  Iceland  Njal  who  lies 
down  in  his  burning  house  with  his 
wife  and  little  grandson  by  him, 
and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  threats 
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or  promises  of  his  furious  foes ;  or  as 
the  English  private  who  went  down 
in  the  burning  troop-ship,  standing 
as  on  parade;  or  as  the  Prussian 
infantry  who  marched  calmly  into 
the  morasses  of  Prague  ;  or  as  the 
American  Northern  Colonel  who 
deliberately  took  command  of  the 
first  black  regiment  in  the  Federal 
war.  They  are  all  the  same.  They 
are  of  the  same  old  stock.  They 
came  out  of  the  dim  far  East  in 
the  dim  gray  dawn  of  immemorial 
time ;  and  this  Sigurd  of  the  Edda 
—this  Siegfried  of  the  Nibelungen 
—was  the  earliest  blossom  of  that 
great  tree  of  human  life  which 
has  thrust  its  roots  far  down  in 
primeval  history,  and  is  even  now 
overshadowing  the  whole  earth 
with  the    mighty    spread    of    its 

Gripir  quoth : 

29  •  A  maid  is  with  Heimir, 

Her  Brynhild 
Daughter  of  Bridla ; 
The  inflexible 

Sigurd  quoth : 

30  '  What  is  *t  to  me 

Fair  of  countenance, 
Tiiat  shalt  thou,  Gripir, 
Since  thou  the  fate 

Gripir  quoth : 

31  *  She  will  destroy 

Tho  fair-countenanced 
Thou  sleepest  no  sleep, 
Thou  heedest  no  man, 

Sigurd  quoth : 

32  '  What  will  alleviate 

Say  thou,  Qripir, 
Will  I  the  maid 
This  all-beautiful 

Gripir  quoth : 
^2  '  Ye  will  oaths  take 
Finn  and  fast, 
Art  thou  with  Guica 
Thou  think'st  not  on 

Sigurd  quoth : 

34  '  How  is  that,  Gripir? 

Soest  thou  lightness 
That  I  to  the  maid 
Whom  whole-hearted 

Gripir  quoth : 

35  *  Thou  shalt,  King, 

Thou  shalt  for  Grimhild's 
The  white-veiled  wife 
She  dealeth  craftily 


boughs.  As  we  mark  this  pre* 
historic  hero  standing  before  the 
seer,  we  see  the  type  of  the  Germanic 
race :  brave,  patient,  unyielding, 
fronting  all  manner  of  perilous 
futures  without  faltering,  but  with- 
out bravado  or  even  self-consci- 
ousness, desiring  no  prophesying 
of  smooth  things,  and  shrinking 
from  no  revealing  of  danger  or 
death. 

We  come  now  to  that  point  in 
the  action  of  the  poem  when  it  first 
touches  the  events  related  in  some- 
what varied  form  in  the  Nibelungen 
Lied :  events  leading  up  to  the  tra- 
gedy which  ended  in  Attila's  hall. 
The  seer  has  consented  ;  he  will  all 
things  show  to  Sigurd:  of  all  that  is 
known  to  him,  he  will  keep  nothing 
back* 


Fair  of  countenance ; 
The  people  name, 
But  King  Heimir 
Maiden  rears.' 


That  the  maid  is 
Beared  by  Heimir? 
Wholly  tell  me, 
Of  all  foreseeth.1 


All  thy  pleasure, 
Foster-daughter  of  Heimir : 
Thou  judgest  no  cau»e, 
When  thou  seest  not  the  maid.' 


Sigurd's  destiny  ? 
If  thou  canst  see  it 
By  treasure  get? 
King's  daughter.' 

Both  together, 
But  none  maintain : 
Guest  for  one  night, 
Heimir's  foster-daughter.' 

Say  now  to  my  face, 
In  my  nature — 
My  word  shall  broak, 
I  seemed  to  love  ? ' 


For  others'  treachery, 
Plots  Atone : 

Offereth  thee  her  daughter; 
With  theo,  tho  King.' 
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Sigurd  quoth : 

36  « Will  I  row  friendship 

And  Gudrun 
Well  married,  then, 
If  ouths  broken 
Gripir  quoth : 

37  « Thee  will  Grimhild 

She  will  incite  thee 
For  the  hand  of  Grinnar, 
Readily  goest  thou 

Sigurd  quoth : 

38  '  fcvil  things  are  before  me ; 

Wholly  wavers 
If  I  shall  woo 
Whom  I  love  well 

Gripir  qnoth : 

39  '  Ye  will  oaths  take 

Grinnar  and  Hangni, 
Ye  will  change  bodies 
Grinnar  and  thou ! 

Sigurd  quoth : 

40  '  How  shall  that  be  ? 

Body  and  nature 
There  must  be  hidden 
Horrid  in  all  wise : 

Gripir  quoth : 

41  '  Thou  hast  Grinnar  6 

But  thine  own  mighty 
Thou  wilt  espouse 
Foster-daughter  of  Heimir : 

Sigurd  quoth : 

42  '  111  is  it  for  Sigurd 

Basest  of  men 

I  would  not 

The  King  8  daughter, 

Gripir  quoth : 

43  '  Thou  wilt  rest, 

By  the  maid  stainless, 
Therefore  with  honour 
Ruler  of  people, 

44  '  Drunk  together 

Of  Sigurd  and  Grinnar, 
Then  change  ye  garments, 
But  each  keepeth 

This  portion  of  the  prophecy  re- 
lates to  that  fateful  marriage  of 
Brynhild  by  Signrd,  as  proxy  for 
Grinnar,  from  which  sprang  so  dire 
results  and  such  innumerable  woes. 
Both  the  Teutonic  and  the  Norse 
traditions  concur  in  this,  that  from 
that  marriage  ensued  the  deadly 
feud  between  the  two  women.  The 
Nibelungen  and  the  Edda  differ, 
however,  in  detail,  so  far  that  while 
the  former  attributes  the  open 
breaking  out  of  mutual  jealousy  and 
rage  to  the  rash  boasting  of  Gudrun 
when,  roused  to  anger,  she  wished 
to  humiliate  Brynhild  in  the  famous 
scene  at  the  church  door ;  the  latter 


With  Grumar's  brethren, 
Go  to  espouse  ? 
Were  I,  the  Prince, 
Did  not  grieve  me/ 

Deceive  wholly : 

To  woo  Brynhild ; 

King  of  men, 

On  the  Queen's  journey/ 

That  see  I  well ; 
Sigurd's  wisdom, 
The  noble  maiden 
For  the  hand  of  another/ 

All  together ; 
And  thou,  Prince,  third. 
When  on  the  journey, 
Gripir  lies  not/ 

How  shall  we  exchange 
When  on  the  journey  ? 
Another  treachery, 
Speak  further,  Gripir/ 

Form  and  nature, 
Words  and  thoughts ; 
The  high-hearted 
None  may  avert  it/ 

When  he  shall  be  called 
For  such  evil  deeds. 
With  craft  deceive 
The  fairest  I  know/ 

Leader  of  hosts, 
As  by  thy  mother ; 
For  evermore, 
Thy  name  endures. 

Shall  be  the  bridal 
In  Guild's  halls ; 
When  ye  both  home  fare, 
His  own  spirit.' 

attributes  it  to  Brynhild  herself, 
who  out  of  furious  jealousy  calum- 
niated herself  and  Sigurd,  in  order 
to  wound  Gudrun  and  sow  discord 
between  her  and  her  lord. 

But  the  character  of  the  noble 
and  fearless  Sigurd  is  well  main- 
tained. As  the  veil  of  the  future 
rolls  slowly  away  before  his  search- 
ing look,  his  heart  does  not  fail 
him.  Though  clouds  and  darkness 
are  around  him,  and  only  lurid 
flashes  from  time  to  time  lighten  up 
the  tumultuous  scene  before  him, 
into  which  he  himself  is  surely  yet 
knowingly  to  journey,  the  brave 
man  is  not  appalled.     Only  by  a 
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natural  shrinking  of  astonishment, 
which  is  truly  and  well  portrayed, 
does  the  chivalrous  and  honourable 
man  show  his  inward  abhorrence  at 
the  dark  deeds  which  are  appointed 
him.  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  do  these  things  ? '  fie  drawn 
into  deceit,  perjury,  blood-guiltiness 
towards  sworn  friends !  Yet  he 
reproaches  not  the  seer  for  present- 
ing to  him  a  destiny  so  repulsive  ; 
blames  him  not  for  complying  with 
his  request,  or  for  discharging  his 
prophet's  office ;  rages  not  against 
the  inevitable  which  awaits  him. 
No  grander  figure  stands  out  in  the 
mythical  gallery  of  the  North. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  desire  of 
Gripir  all  through  the  vision  to 
repudiate  the  possibility  of  Sigurd's 

Sigurd  quoth : 

45  ■  A  noble  wifo 

Great  among  men. 
When  for  three  night* 
Sleeps  by  me 

46  *  How  will  it  stand  then 

Sworn  among  brothers  ? 
Shall  peace  and  joy 
After  these  things, 

Gripir  qnoth : 

47  '  The  oath  thon  remembereet, 

Thou  lovest  Gudrun 
Bat  Brynhild  thinketh 
The  crafty  wife  planneth 

Sigurd  quoth : 

48  '  What  atonement 

For  the  wrongs 
Sworn  oaths  from  me 
But  no  fulfilment, 

Gripir  quoth : 

49  '  She  will  to  Grinnar 

That  thou  not  well 
Which  the  great  King, 
The  heir  of  Guiki, 

Sigurd  quoth : 

50  '  How  is  that,  Gripir, 

Will  I  guilty  be 
Or  lieth  on  me, 
And  on  herself  too  ? 


being  of  his  own  accord  dishonoured. 
In  a  verse  wbicb  even  through  the 
disguise  of  our  own  tongue — which 
fails  to  represent  the  sharp,  terse, 
clear-cut  original — still  flashes  forth 
noble  scorn  at  any  such  anticipa- 
tion, he  has  said : 

Shame  is  not  For  thee  appointed : 

Fear  thou  that  not,  Noble  stripling! 

For  with  glory,  While  men  breathe, 

0  sword-swinger !  Thy  name  endures.     . 

And  again  in  v.  43  he  reiterates 
that,  for  his  chivalrous  treatment  of 
Brynhild,  for  evermore  his  name 
shall  endure  with  honour. 

But  wondering  at  the  complica- 
tion which  is  to  come  to  pass,  and 
seeing  no  explanation  of  the  posi- 
tion which  is  allotted  to  him — 


Will  Grinnar  marry, 
But  say  to  me,  Gripir, 
The  proud  sword-bride 
(Thing  unheard  of),* 

With  our  friendship 
Say  thou,  Gripir, 
Be  unto  Grinnar, 
Or  unto  me  ? ' 

But  must  be  silent : 
In  true  wedlock, 
111  of  her  marriage ; 
Her  wrongs  to  avenge.' 

Shall  she  receive 
On  her  committed  ? 
Has  the  crafty  wife, 
And  little  joy.1 

Straightway  say 
The  oath  hast  kept, 
With  whole  heart, 
With  thee  had  made.' 

Tell  that  unto  me? 
In  this  matter, 
The  praiseworthy  wife, 
Say  thou,  Gripir.' 


*  This  phrase  refers  to  tho  placing  by  Sigurd  of  his  naked  sword  between  him  and  his 
proxy-bride  when  they  mounted  the  marriage  bed.  So,  in  the  Lay  of  Sigurd,  v.  65, 
Brynhild,  in  her  death-scene,  says : 

*  Lay  in  the  midst  The  sword,  ring-adorned ; 

The  sharp-edged  steel,  So  laid  between  us, 

As  when  we  twain  One  bed  ascended, 

And  were  named  With  the  name  of  wedlock.' 

This  was  when  the  funeral  pile  was  being  prepared  on  which  Brynhild  was  to  burn  with 
Sigud. 
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Gripir  quoth : 

51  « The  mighty  Queen 

And  from  her  anguish 
No  dishonour 
Although  with  craft 

Sigurd  quoth : 

52  *  Will*  the  wise  Grinnar 

Gudorm  and  Hangni, 
Will  the  sons  of  Guiki 
Redden  their  swords'  edge  ? 

Gripir  quoth : 

53  '  Then  is  Gudrun 

For  her  brothers 
Nevermore,  henceforth, 
To  the  Queen : 

54  *  One  thing  must  comfort  thee, 

This  boon  is  granted 
No  more  famous 
Under  the -sun's  seat 

Sigurd  quoth : 

55  '  Hail  and  farewell ! 

Now  hast  thou,  Gripir, 
Willingly  hadst  thou 
Of  my  life's  course, 

And  so  he  rides  away  into  the 
future,  now  no  more  unknown,  un- 
appalled,  uncomplaining- 
Hail  and  farewell !    Fate  none  can  conquer. 

The  brave  man  can  but  go  forward 
to  whatever  awaits  him,  determined 
that  whatever  may  fail  him,  his 
own  heart  shall  not.  He  rides  on 
to  trouble,  peril,  bitter  grief,  and 
death.  For  so  was  his  lot  appointed. 
But  as  his  kinsman  foretold,  his 
name  with  glory  endured  for  ever 
in  the  memories  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  whole  Northern  race. 
From  the  Upper    Rhine  to  the 

Alone  then  Hangni 
1  Hewn  have  we  Sigurd 
His  horse  hangs  his  head 

And  in  the  prose-ending  we  read : 

Here  is  it  said  in  this  lay,  of  the  death  of  Sigurd.  And  it  soema  by  this  that 
they  slew  him  out  of  doors,  yet  some  say  that  they  slew  htm  within,  in  his  bed.  him 
sleeping.'  But  Teutsch  men  relate  that  they  slew  him  without,  in  the  wood.  And  so 
saith  it  in  the  old  Lay  of  Gudrun  that  Sigurd  and  Guiki's  sons  were  riding  to  the  Thing 
when  they  slow  him.  But  this,  say  all  together,  that  they  betrayed  him  in  faith,  and 
murdered  him  unarmed  and  unawares. 


From  rage  against  thee 
Hath  contrived  it ; 
Hast  thou  done  her, 
Ye  have  deceived  her.' 

Be  led  by  her  counsel? 
►Shall  they,  too,  follow  ? 
In  me,  their  comrade, 
Say  further,  Gripir.' 

Fierce  at  heart, 
Thy  death  compass ; 
Shall  joy  be 
That  cau8eth  Grimhild. 

Leader  of  armies : 
For  thy  lifetime — 
Man  on  earth  comes 
Than  thou,  Sigurd.' 

Fate  none  can  conquer. 
Done  as  I  bade  thee ; 
Foretold  better 
If  thou  couldest.' 

roaring  geysers  of  Iceland,  his  Dame 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  pre- 
historic annals  of  his  folk;  and 
with  but  variations  in  detail  is 
the  woeful  story  of  Sigurd's  doom, 
Gudrun's  woes,  Hangni's  courage, 
and  Brynhild's  fierce  and  unap- 
peasable rage  handed  down  to  us 
of  latest  ages.  That  Sigurd  was 
foully  murdered,  all  versions  of 
the  tradition  agree.  In  the  prose 
ending  of  the  Brynhildas-giri'Li 
(the  second  lay  of  Brynhild), 
the  variations  are  succinctly  men- 
tioned.    In  the  lay  itself,  the  story 


is: 


Thereto  made  answer : 
With  the  sword ;  down 
Over  the  dead  King.' 


We  hope  to  recur  to  this  subject 
in  its  relation  to  the  more  modern 
traditions  of  the  Sigurd  epoch,  as 


preserved  in  the  Danish  ballads,  or 
Koempi-Viser,  and  in  the  lays  of 
the  Faroe  Islands.  A.  L. 


•  So  in  the  Sigurd?*  Lay : 
Asleep  was  Gudrun      In  her  bed, 


Without  care, 


Beside  Sigurd ; 


But  she  awoke,         Joyless, 
When  she  floated      In  Sigurd's  blood. 
Sigurd-girido,  v.  22. 
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rthe  discussions  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage  there 
has  been  a  curious  discordance  of 
opinions — it  being  urged  on  the  one 
side  that  the  'decay,'  as  it  is 
called,  is  universal  and  complete; 
on  the  other,  that  the  drama  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  indeed 
never  was  so  prosperous.  Both  views, 
strange  to  say,  are  right.  The  opti- 
mists can  point  to  the  increased  ac- 
tivity in  the  stage-world,  the  quantity 
of  theatres,  the  large  audiences,  and 
the  demand  for  actors — in  short, 
to  the  purely  commercial  side — 
while  the  more  thoughtful  argue, 
from  the  indifferent  acting,  the  poor 
pieces,  and  the  lack  of  exhilarating 
entertainment  to  be  found  at 
theatres,  that  the  drama  is  in  a 
very  indifferent  way.  So  might  a 
man  like  Mr.  Buskin  hold  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  condition  of  art, 
even  though  assured  by  the 
picture-dealers  that  the  demand 
for  '  pot-boilers,'  such  as  *  Mither's 
come  harne,'  was  never  so  brisk. 
This  complaint  of  the  decay  of  the 
stage  has  been  resented  notably  by 
the  newspaper  critics,  the  most 
incompetent  and  untrained  judges, 
who  have  triumphantly  appealed  to 
the  evidences  just  enumerated.  A 
Kttle  reflection  will  show  that  mere 
'  success ' — that  is,  large  '  drawing ' 
power — is  no  proof  that  dramatic 
art  is  flourishing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  intellect 
is  no  longer  considered  necessary  for 
the  direction  of  a  theatre  :  commer- 
cial gifts  are  required  such  as  can  put 
*  man  en  rapport  with  refreshment 
contractors,  decorators,  farmers  of 
foUet  troupes,  box-keeping  entre- 
preneurs— in  short,  with  everything 
bat  the  drama  itself.  A  theatre 
Ray  be  opened  as  a  gin-palace  may 
be  opened,  and,  without  offence,  it 
may  be  that  the  same  class  of  gifts 
are  available  for  the  conducting  of 
both  places.    There  are,  of  course, 


worthy  exceptions  unnecessary  to 
name  here,  but  these  remarks  apply 
fairly  to  the  Bystem  now  in  fashion. 

The  reason  of  this  state  of  things, 
which  affects  dramatists,  actors, 
and  critics  alike,  may  be  found  in 
the  material  and  luxurious  tone  of 
the  age.  The  public  eye  has 
learned  to  be  sated  with  luxurious 
and  gaudy  shows,  and  all  places  to 
which  the  public  resort  must  be 
treated  under  such  conditions. 
The  brilliancy  of  artificial  light 
requires  brilliant  colour  and  gold 
and  silver;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  music  halls,  where 
sensuous  enjoyments  for  eye  and 
ear  and  palate  may  be  had  without 
calling  on  the  intellect,  are  having 
the  most  prejudicial  effect.  The  line 
which  divides  the  theatre  from  the 
music  haty  is  scarcely  appreciable, 
and  thotr  respective  forces  are  as 
interchangeable  as  those  of  the 
reserve  and  the  regular  army. 
'Mere  acting'  is  so  overlaid  with 
processional  work,  music,  danc- 
ing, tumbling,  with  the  'Spiers 
and  Pond*  element,  lighting,  gilt 
'  fauteuils,'  and  other  material  ele- 
ments, that  it  is  hopeless  for  it  to 
think  of  emerging.  All  this,  as  we 
have  said,  is  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same 
corruption  has  affected  the  other 
arts. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the 
written  drama  itself  is  exempt  from 
decay,  and  that  the  pieces  of  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson 
have  exercised  a  hopeful  effect  in 
the  direction  of  reform.  This  can 
scarcely  be  admitted ;  and  odd  as 
it  may  seem,  though  these  plays 
have  been  popularly  associated  with 
the  refined  and  comparatively  spi- 
ritual, they  contain  the  same  mate- 
rial element  as  those  '  sensation ' 
pieces  before  alluded  to.  To  place 
them  in  their  proper  category,  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  consider  for  a  few 
moments  what  is  the  true  dramatic 
principle. 

Now  the  first  remark  to  be  made 
is,  that  all  genuine  dramatic  work 
is  constructed  on  one  principle. 
Real  comedy  of  character  and 
manners  is  alike  in  every  coun- 
try and  period.  We  feel,  for  in- 
stance, that  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer, .The  Rivals,  The  Way  of 
the  World,  La  Folle  Journee,  and  Le 
Oendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier,  pre- 
sent, as  regards  treatment  of  cha- 
racter and  manners,  quite  a  family 
likeness.  The  authors  have  studied 
human  nature  in  nearly  the  same 
fashion,  and  the  result  entertains 
the  audience  in  nearly  the  same 
way.  There  is,  in  short,  but  one 
description  of  comedy,  and  to  talk 
of  a  person  as  '  the  inventor  of  the 
fairy  comedy,'  as  Mr.  Gilbert's  ad- 
mirers do,  or  of  *  the  Robertsonian 
drama '  and  of  the  '  political  satire,' 
is  simply  idle.  At  best  these 
are  but  species  of  the  genus,  or  a 
genus  which  is  exhausted  by  a  single 
species.  The  ( fairy  comedy '  thus 
invented  is  already  exhausted  by  a 
couple  of  specimens,  and  the  '  cup 
and  saucer '  school,  as  Mr.  Robert- 
son's style  was  familiarly  termed, 
was  spent  after  a  few  efforts.  This 
is  the  curious  phenomenon  of  all 
that  is  effected  on  false  or  artificial 
principles :  their  life  is  novelty,  and 
they  will  not  bear  repetition.  What 
is  truly  dramatic  is  inexhaustible 
and  ever  new.  The  false  dramatic 
underlies  all  the  arts  —  painting, 
music,  poetry,  story-telling,  and  the 
drama. 

This  spurious  principle  is  one 
of  material  imitation — popular  be- 
cause it  is  easy ;  the  genuine  prin- 
ciple being  reproduction  directed 
by  selection  and  abstraction,  which 
is  exceedingly  difficult.  An  in- 
stance drawn  from  portrait  painting 
will  show  this  distinction.  A  pho- 
tograph is  vulgarly  considered  the 
best  form  of  likeness.  It  presents 
the  sitter  at  the  moment  of  sitting, 


the  face  accurately  given,  and  the 
expression  such  as  it  is  at  that  mo- 
ment, supposing  that  the  sitter  is 
able  to  divest  himself  of  the  feeling 
of  restraint.     On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  a  Sir  Joshua  to  be  tha 
artist  instead  of  the  lens.    By  a 
certain  familiarity  he  has  discovered 
the  natural  expression ;  by  conver- 
sation has  explored  the  character, 
has  found  what  is  the  expression 
most  familiar  to  friends,  and  thus 
produces  one  of  those  speaking  por- 
traits which  we  know  to  be  faithful, 
though  we  have  never    seen  the 
original.     Here  is  a  dramatic  por- 
trait, the  other  a  mechanical  one, 
or    a    mimicry.      Again,    English 
painters  have  a  reputation  for  land- 
scape— among  their  own  country- 
men at  least.    The  favourite  system 
is  to '  get  in'  little  ( bits,'  the  favour- 
ite tree  at  the  corner,  the  *  Summer's 
Eve  on  Loch  Fyne,'  where  the  tree 
and  the  lake  and  the  setting  sun 
are   carefully  copied.      A  French 
artist  sees,  not  trees  and  lakes,  but 
the  expression  of  a  landscape — that 
indescribable  '  feeling '  produced  by 
something  independent  of  the  ob- 
jects   themselves — an    air  of   still 
melancholy,  of  gaiety,  of  mystery, 
of  tenderness.     The  lake,  Ac.,  are 
all  subsidiary  to  this  impression — 
are  indeed  often    sacrificed.    The 
difference  between  the  two  prin- 
ciples is  that  one  is  imitative,  the 
other  dramatic.    Again,  in  poetry, 
there  is  a  school  which  uses  words 
for    colours,  and  accumulates  rich 
and  glowing  words  before  the  ere 
as  a  sort  of  feast.      The  real  poet 
uses  words  only  to  indicate  what 
cannot  be  imitated  by  words.    The 
first    may   minutely   describe  the 
details  of  the  landscape,  but  the 
last — the  true  dramatist—will  fur- 
nish the  sentiments  which  ordina- 
rily aocompany  such  details.     So 
with  story-telling ;  so  with  music ; 
so  with  decoration,  where  the  mere 
copying  of  natural   objects,  such 
as  flowers,  animals,  Ac.,  vulgarly 
thought  to  be  the  most  effective 
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form  of  ornament,  is  opposed  to 
all  principles  of  art,  it  being  the 
principle  of  arrangement  only 
that  should  be  borrowed.  Mere 
copying,  in  Bhort,  in  any  de- 
partment, is  a  cheap,  mechani- 
cal, and  ordinary  process,  and  its 
results,  after  the  first  surprise,  give 
neither  pleasure  nor  entertainment. 
Now  to  apply  this  principle  to  our 
modern  drama,  and  particularly  to 
the  style  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson. 
His  pieces,  it  will  be  recollected, 
profess  to  reflect  the  life  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  our  time — the 
little  tea-drinkings,  flirtations,  &c., 
of  society.  His  characters,  too,  are 
chosen  on  the  same  principle — heavy 
dragoon  officers,  good-natured  but 
stupid ;  interesting  young  girls,  of 
fast  manners  and  smart  repartee, 
hut  of  earnest  feelings.  His  stories 
are  slight  but  interesting.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  his  dialogue  was  con- 
structed on  a  false  principle,  and  was 
untrue  to  nature,  being  made  up  of 
'good  things,'  telling  hits,  inappro- 
priate to  the  situation  and  to  the 
character ;  so  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  this  point.  But  what  his 
admirers  insisted  upon,  and  what 
drew  the  sympathies  of  the  aristo- 
cratic audiences  of  Tottenham  Court 
Boad,  was  the  faithfulness  of  the 
picture.  Now,  on  the  principles  we 
hare  just  been  investigating,  a  mere 
copy  of  genteel  life  and  its  incidents, 
croquet-playing,  tea-drinking,  Ac, 
is  of  no  dramatic  value.  Something 
more  is  required  than  mere  4 photo- 
graphs '  of  society,  which  can  be  seen 
&t  any  time.  The  power  of  the  true 
dramatist  is  shown  in  diving  into 
human  nature  ;  in  collecting  speci- 
mens of  those  serious  struggles  of 
mind  and  mind  which  must  be  going 
on  around  us,  but  which  we  are 
privileged  to  encounter  on  rare 
occasions  only;  to  show  how  charac- 
ter operates  on  human  events,  how 
it  acts  against  its  own  interests  while 
thinking  it  is  forwarding  them,  how 
this  shape  of  modern  Fate  answers 
to  the  old  'ArdyKrj  of  the  Greeks, 


and  was  such  a  fine  element  of  dra- 
matic interest;  and  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  events  operate  on  cha- 
racter by  working  on  human  self- 
ishness and  other  mean  motives— 
in  short,  all  that  makes  up  human 
interest.  It  has  been  urged,  indeed, 
that  life  at  the  present  era  is  so 
tame  and  uniform  that  the  neu- 
tral mode  of  treatment  is  the  only 
proper  way  of  producing  what  will 
be  recognised  by  an  audience.  But 
this  will  not  hold.  Human  passions 
and  character  are  always  in  full  play, 
and  will  be  found  if  searched  for. 
Those  tame  intervals  which,  it  is 
snpposed,  make  up  the  staple  of 
modern  society,  are  either  intervals 
of  dulness  produced  by  fashion  or 
stupidity,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
treated  by  the  dramatist;  or  are  mere 
superficial  coatings,  as  it  were,  below 
which  the  true  dramatist  will  dis- 
cover all  the  passion  and  character 
that  lie  may  require.  Let  ns  imagine 
the  story  of  a  City  gentleman  with  a 
daughter  to  marry — a  supposed  mil- 
lionaire, but  without  money,  and 
who  is  anxious  to  secure  a  lordly 
suitor  before  the  discovery  of  his 
wane  of  means  is  made.  We  could 
easily  conceive  this  subject  under 
Robertsonian  treatment — the  ap- 
pointed drawing-room,  Mr.  Bancroft 
as  the  ' lordly  swell,'  Mr.  Hare  as  the 
agreeable  moneyed  man,  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft as  the  lively  ingenue  who  has 
no  part  in  her  father's  deceit,  with 
an  humble  lover,  a  young  barrister, 
played  by  Mr.  Coghlan  with  the  true 
earnestness  and  sentiment  of  a 
manly  poverty.  There  would  be  a 
scene  after  the  dinner  party,  ser- 
vants handing  round  coffee,  and  the 
young  lord  uttering  grave  truisms ; 
there  would  be  his  complacent 
devotion  to  the  daughter,  half 
patronage,  half  love,  with  the  con- 
stant and  provoking  interference 
of  the  genuine  lover.  There  would 
be  pretty  love  scenes  down  at  'the 
Beeches,'  perhaps  by  moonlight, 
when  something  like  the  well- 
known  '  milk-jug '  of  School  would 
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supply  sentiment  and  half-comic 
protestations  of  affection.  All 
-would  end  happily,  and  in  the 
Robertsonian  Bketchy  fashion.  The 
admirers  and  partisans  would  urge 
that  nothing  more  exciting  than 
such  mild  commercial  difficulty  and 
tranquil  love-making  could  be  offered 
as  a  faithful  presentment  of  gen- 
teel life.  The  answer  is  simply  this. 
Turn  to  Balzac's  great  play  of 
Mercadet,  or  even  to  the  English 
translation  of  The  Game  of  Specu- 
lation, where  the  samo  subject  is 
worked  into  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  at  the  same  time  natural  dramas 
known  to  the  stage.  Here  are  pas- 
sum,  complication,  dramatic  intrigue, 
excitement,  of  the  highest  order, 
all  working  under  the  thin  varnish 
of  every-day  manners  and  the  little 
usages  of  society.  The  difference  is 
that  these  latter  are  made  the  staple 
of  the  Robertsonian  drama,  whereas 
under  the  hands  of  a  real  dra- 
matist they  are  no  more  than  the 
mere  clothes  worn  by  the  characters. 
The  success  of  these  pieces  can  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Great  neat- 
ness and  care  in  execution*,  excep- 
tionally good  acting,  are  important 
elements  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
at  the  pretty  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre  a  most  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining evening  could  be  passed. 
But  we  maintain  that  the  enter- 
tainment is  only  ephemeral,  be- 
cause founded  on  principles  that 
are  ephemeral.  These  Robertso- 
nian types  of  character  and  'mo- 
tives' of  dialogue  are  soon  worn 
ont ;  imitators  have  found  that  the 
* s well'  and  the  'ingenue*  (really 
created  by  Mrs.  Bancroft)  cannot 
be  repeated  without  literal  copying. 
The  Robertsonian  comedy  will 
soon  cease  to  draw.  Realism, 
as  we  have  shown,  is  fatal  to 
dramatic  longevity ;  and  this  sort 
of  piece  is  in  its  way  as  ( real- 
istic' as  Mr.  Boucicault's  *  sensa- 
tion '  dramas — the  object  of  imita- 
tion in  the  one  case  being  manners, 
superficial  habits  of  society ;  in  the 
other  the  material  objects  seenin  life. 


An  unhealthy  feature  of  the  time 
is  that  there  can  be  no  success  with- 
out extravagant  success,  and  the 
author  of  a  successful  piece  displaces 
all  predecessors  from  the  pedestal, 
and  is  acclaimed  without  discrimina- 
tion or  measure.  This  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  Robertson;  and  Mr.  W. S. 
Gilbert  is  now  enjoying  as  great  an 
amount  of  popularity.  This  dis- 
tinction he  owes  to  the  'fairy 
comedy,'  of  which  he  is  considered 
the  introducer  if  not  the  inventor, 
the  dramatic  principle  of  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  grotesque  con- 
trast between  the  human  passions 
and  weaknesses  of  earthly  life 
and  the  habit  of  supernatural 
beings.  But  this  surely  is  an  old 
story,  and  has  been  anticipated 
in  pieces  like  Midas  and  The  Golden 
Fleece,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Vestris 
fairy  burlesques.  However,  sup- 
posing some  novel  principle  to  be 
concerned,  there  is  no  variety  in 
these  elements ;  and  it  is  found  that, 
like  other  'sensations,'  the  attrac- 
tion is  exhausted  after  a  trial  or  two. 
Two  attempts  were  made  by  Mr. 
Albery  to  follow  up  the  vein  that 
appeared  to  be  thus  opened,  but 
without  success ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert's 
second  effort,  TJie  Wicked  World, 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  success  as 
the  Palace  of  Truth.  Once  we  have 
heard  fairies  and  other  supernatural 
beings  talking  and  acting  like  men 
and  women  of  our  day,  the  surprise 
is  at  an  end,  and  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  same  materials  can  only  be  a 
repetition. 

The  workmanship  of  these  pieces 
is  very  careful,  and  any  '  conceit ' 
or  turn  is  treated  in  its  most  ad- 
vantageous way  and  set  in  the  best 
position.  But  there  is  a  laborious 
elaboration  in  the  working  out  that 
makes  us  suspect  that  genius  is 
absent.  This  is  to  be  noted  in  all 
his  efforts  without  distinction,  and 
imparts  a  very  mechanical  air. 
There  is  none  of  the  airy  touch  that 
belongs  to  real  wit,  that  skims  or 
glides  over ;  instead  there  is  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  grasp.     Mr.  Gilbert's 
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fashion  is.  to  start  with  some  gro- 
tesque inversion,  originally  too  weak 
to  be  more  than  an  ornament  or 
fanciful  allusion,  and,  with  a  clogged 
ingenuity,  force  this  laboriously  in- 
to every  conceivable  development. 
Thus  in  a  little  dramatised  fairy  tale, 
Creatures  of  Impulse,  a  fairy  pu- 
nishes the  actors  by  obliging  them 
to  act  in  a  fashion  totally  opposed 
to  their  inclinations.  So  a  miserly 
Jew  is  constrained  to  be  always 
taking  out  his  purse  and  offering 
guineas ;  a  shy  girl  to  be  saying, 
'Kiss  me  ! '  a  blusterer  to  be  always 
shrinking  from  a  blow.  There  is 
an  amusing  surprise  at  the  first,  but 
the  repetition  is  fatiguing  and  cer- 
tainly un dramatic.  So  in  another 
piece,  where  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  sensation  novels,  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  life,  are  placed  in  si- 
tuations of  everyday  life,  and  found 
to  be  quite  unheroic  and  unsensa- 
tional.  The  applying  of  such  a 
test  was  a  happy  mode  of  realising 
the  exaggerations  of  novelists,  but 
is  too  slender  a  theme  to  be  worked 
out  through  three  acts.  The  con- 
ceits, too,  and  '  repartees,'  of  which 
Mr.  Gilbert  is  so  fond,  somehow 
suggest  the  idea  of  those  quips 
with  which  Mr.  Ainsworth's  court 
fools  and  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles's 
Elizabethan  or  *  Caroline '  jesters 
retort  upon  each  other.  Thus  in 
Pygmalion,  Galatea's  speech  to 
Cbrysos: 

Then  the  individual  who  modelled  you  was 
a  beginner — 

at  which  the  Haymarket  audience 
roared  again.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  speaker  was 
Mrs.  Kendal,  and  the  person  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Bnckstone.  Indeed, 
the  author  himself  must  allow  how 
much  his  two  pieces  have  owed  to 
that  graceful  actress  and  her  hus- 
band. Again,  his  blank  verse  is 
*  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured/ and  the  vehicle  of  terrible 
platitudes. 

Gtlanor.    So  dies  that  breeze  awtey !   Oh, 
honour,  honour! 


Let  no  one  take  you  at  the  estimate 
Your  self-elected  champions  price  you  at ! 
More  harm  is  worked  in  that  one  virtue's 

name, 
Than  springs  from  Jialf  the  vices  of  the 

earth  f 
•  Altemire.    Why,  Golanor,  this  is  no  spot 

for  you  ; 
You'd  better  go— the  King  will  wish  you 

gone. 

His  majesty  has  an  appointment  here. 

And  again : 

He  belie  red 
That  he  was  paying  you  a  compliment. 

It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  this 
treatment  of  fairy  tales  often  leads 
to  what  is  forced  and  inharmonious 
in  the  treatment.  Thus,  where  the 
Palace  of  Truth  obliges  all  the 
characters  to  reveal  their  real 
natures,  these  confessions  should 
be  as  naive,  as  it  were,  and  earnest, 
as  was  their  original  bearing. 
Their  present  deportment  should 
have  no  reference  to  their  former 
condition.  At  least,  this  would  be 
the  presumed  effect  of  such  a  super- 
natural interference,  and  would  be 
the  true  dramatic  mode  of  treat- 
ment.   Here  is  Mr.  Gilbert's  mode: 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  am  fain 
To  make  you  think  that  I  adore  you  still. 
Observe  the  heaving  of  my  swelling  heart ; 
My  fervid  manner — my  ecstatic  gaze — 
It's  all  assumed  ! 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  in 
the  treatment  of  these  supernatural 
subjects  the  author  has  a  sort  of 
mechanical  process  which  is  trans- 
parent enough,  and  which  is  re- 
peated again  and  again  with  but 
little  disguise.  This  consists  in 
suddenly  shifting  the  whole  cast  of 
characters  into  some  new  condition 
which  has  the  effect  of  altering  their 
nature  or  of  exhibiting  it  under  a 
new  aspect.  This  would  certainly  be 
dramatic,  taken  as  a  principle,  were 
it  not  arbitrary  and  supernatural. 
The  characters  are  thus  treated  in 
the  Palace  of  Truth;  in  The8pis9 
where  the  actors  and  gods  change 
places ;  in  the  Wicked  World,  where, 
the  same  transposition  occurs;  in 
Pygmalion,    where    the     effect    is 
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drawn  from  the  sudden  change  of 
a  statue  into  a  woman. 

In  professed  comedy  of  the 
*  Bobertsonian  School '  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  not  been  so  successful.  An 
Old  Score,  On  Guard,  Randall'* 
Thumb  are  the  names  that  at  the 
moment  occur.  They  are  open  to 
the  faults  that  have  been  imputed 
to  Mr.  Robertson's  plays — a  mis- 
apprehension of  what  is  truly 
dramatic,  or  the  mistaking  such 
superficial  elements  as  the  talk  and 
customs  of  polite  society  for  dra- 
matic action.  This  can  be  shown 
from  a  specimen. 

A  young  officer  goes  on  service, 
leaving  the  girl  he  is  in  love  with 
to  be  watched  over  by  a  rather 
elderly  friend,  also  in  love  with  her. 
This  forms  act  the  first  of  On 
Guard.  The  adventurer  of  the  piece 
offers  his  love,  and  quarrels  with 
the  guardian,  whose  interference  is 
resented  by  the  young  lady ;  while 
the  young  officer,  later  hearing  of 
the  quarrel,  suspects  the  honesty 
of  the  friend  he  had  left  as  guar- 
dian, accuses  him  unjustly,  but 
presently  finds  everything  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up.  Such  is  the 
piece,  in  which  there  lurks  one 
dramatic  element — namely,  the 
position  of  the  friend  who  is  placed 
to  watch  over  a  girl  he  is  in  love 
with  in  the  interests  of  another. 
This,  in  the  hands  of  a  Balzac, 
might  fill  the  stage,  but  here  it  is  left 
aside,  and  the  entire  playismadeup 
of  '  repartee '  and  of '  Baby  Boodle,' 
a  lisping  exquisite.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  this  favourite  system  of 
'repartee'  represents  nothing  known 
in  societv,  and  is  indeed  no  more  than 
a  strain  of  impoliteness.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  the  intrusion  of  the 
author  on  the  stage,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  interest  while  he  speaks. 
The  process  of  *  wire-drawing '  the 
repartees  is  also  fatiguing. 

In  measuring  the  many  suc- 
cesses of  the  last  few  years,  wo 
arrive  at  a  curious  result-— namely, 
the    want    of   originality   in   the 


pieces  that  have  made  any  marked 
impression.  This,  indeed,  might 
be  expected  from  *  the  system  of 
working  on  false  principles ;  for  the 
dramatist  whose  strength  lies  in 
the  non-essentials  of  the  drama, 
such  as  '  repartee '  and  other  triviali- 
ties, is  driven  to  borrow  what  he 
cannot  himself  supply,  either  story 
or  characters.  It  is  singular  to  find 
that  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
the  two  leading  comedy  writers, 
Messrs.  Robertson  and  Gilbert,  are 
indebted  largely  to  foreign  elements. 
School,  the  chief  glory  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre,  is  founded  on  a 
German  play.  David  Garrick  is  a 
free  translation  of  another  German 
piece;  Home  an  adaptation  of 
L 'Aventuriere;  Drawn*  suggested  by 
Lady  Vere  de  Vere ;  Caste  has  the 
flavour  of  some  French  piece  which 
we  cannot  call  to  mind ;  while 
Sir  Charles  Coldstream  is  revived 
in  Ours.  This  is  only  a  rough 
estimate  ;  but  a  professional  drama- 
tist, more  familiar  with  the  foreign 
drama,  could,  beyond  question,  make 
a  more  minute  enumeration  of  the 
various  '  conveyings.'  Turning  to 
the  long  list  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  perform- 
ances, there  is  a  no  less  remarkable 
absence  of  original  material.  His 
burlesques,  such  as  The  Merry 
Zlngara,  or  the  Tipsy  Gipsy  and  the 
Pipsy  Wipsy  (!),  Robert  the  Devil, 
or  the  Nun,  the  Dun,  and  the  Son  of 
a  Gun  (!),  are,  of  course,  travesties 
on  well-known  stories.  The  Palace 
of  Truth,  Pygmalion  and  Galatea, 
follow  well-known  tales  ;  while  The 
Princess  and  Great  Expectations  are 
founded  on  the  familiar  poem  and 
novel.  Randall's  Thumb,  where 
the  hero  is  in  the  power  or  '  under 
the  thumb '  of  the  villain  of  the 
piece — a  'motive,'  by  the  way,  which 
is  repeated  in  An  Old  Score — is  a 
well-used  theme.  If,  however, '  La- 
tour  Tomline '  be  an  alias  for  this 
writer  of  all  work,  it  is  plain  that 
the  diBguise  has  opened  up  for  him 
a  new  direction  for  his  industrious 
labours.       The  Happy  Land  be- 
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came  the  ground  for  a  new  claim  pieces.    Burlesques,   opera-bouffes, 

to  the  merit  of  invention,  and  the  farces,    '  corned y    dramas/   are  all 

popular  writer  is  credited  with  the  brought  over  wholesale,  while  the 

discovery  of  a  distinct    shape  of  dealers  engaged  in  '  the  trade1  form 

piece, called  the  'political  satire,'  in  a  large  and  prosperous  class.      A 

which   public    characters    are  in-  few  months  ago  there  was  hardly 

troduced  and   ridiculed.     Without  a  London    theatre    that  was   noi 

contesting  this  claim,  it  may  be  dependent  for  its  entertainment  on 

mentioned  that  there  was  in  the  some  foreign  element.     There  is  no 

last  century  a  writer  of  the  name  reason,   of  course,   why  a  French 

of  Foote  who  attained  some    dis-  piece  should  not  be  introduced  to  an 

tinction    in    this    vein,    and   that  English  audience,  and  even  undergo 

within  a  few  years  back  it  has  been  a  some  sort  of  shaping  to  fit  it  for 

favourite  device  with  actors  to*  dress  that  introduction,   no    more  than 

at '  leading    political    men.      The  that  the  romances  of  Dumas  and 

Wicked  World  was  parodied  in  The  Hugo  should  not  be  translated.  But 

Happy  Land  ('  with  the  sanction  of  what  is  to  be  complained  of  is  the 

the  author/  as  stated  in  the  bills),  system  by  which  English  pieces  are 

while    at     another     theatre     this  manufactured  out  of  French  ones, 

parody  was  made  to  do  dnty  as  the  and  presented    as    the    work    of 

basis  of  a  rough  French  adaptation.  English  writers.      Nearly  all    the 

By  this  ingenious  device  a  single  stock     farces     which.     '  raise   the 

piece  was  spread  over  a  large  area,  curtain'  or   'play  out '  the  audi- 

( the  ball '   as  it  were  kept  up,  and  ences  at  every  theatre  in  the  king, 

the  interference  of  the  Lord  Cham-  dom  are  compounded  out  of  lively 

berlain  made  the  most  of.1  little  French  trifles,  furnished  with 

The  reference  to   '  Latour  Tom-  English    names    and    characters  ; 

line,'  whoever  he  may  be,  brings  us  the  dialogue  being  ingeniously  re- 

to  another  abuse,  which  is  imper-  written,  but  preserving  the  same 

ceptibly  destroying  the  chances  of  points.    On  the  first  night,  indeed, 

true  comedy  in  this  country — viz.  some  critic  states  that  *  the  piece  is 

the  wholesale  importation  of  foreign  founded  on  the  well-known  Palais 


1  A  graver  question,  as  to  the  morality  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  drama,  was  lately  raised  in  a 
court  of  law.  As  specimens  of  the  piece  which  was  the  subject  of  the  action  were  printed 
in  the  newspapers,  so  that  the  public  could  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  matter 
impartially,  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  here  without  danger.  Ordinary  double  entendre 
speaks  for  itself,  and  may  be  relished  or  reproved,  according  to  particular  tastes.  But 
Mr.  Gilbert's  ingenuity  and  fancy  for  grotesque  inversionihas  led  him  to  deal — no  doubt 
innocently — with  situations  which  are  certainly  '  ruatUs '  and  are  at  least  disagreeable 
in  flaTour.  There  is  one  particular  motif >  the  one  which  led  him  into  his  recent  troubles, 
and  to  which  he  is  so  partial  as  to  repeat  it  in  various  productions.  This  turns  on  the 
first  abrupt  manifestation  of  love  in  an  unsophisticated  being ;  and  he  is  fond  of  using 
fiury  agencies  to  delay  the  consciousness  of  love  until  the  subject  is  grown  up.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  this  passion  grows  with  the  growth  of  young  people,  ana  the  early 
expression  of  the  gentle  passion  is  controlled  by  discipline  and  modesty.  Of  course  the 
naive  manifestations  of  an  ui^fatM  are  amusing  and  even  interesting.  They  form  a  valu- 
able element  in  stage  comedy.  Yet  it  is  a  topic  that  must  be  delicately  handled.  Such 
does  not  belong  to  the  drama,  because  it  lowers  instead  of  elevating.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  been 
far  too  partial  to  this  theme.  In  his  Prinasa  three  young  princes  find  their  way  into  a 
sort  of  fairy  boarding  school  for  young  ladies,  who  have  been  jealously  secluded  from 
men ;  the  whole  point  of  the  lively  dialogue  turns  upon  naive  questions  of  the  fair 
inhabitants  of  the  seminary.  In  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  a  graceful  piece,  Galatea  puts 
the  same  kind  of  naive  questions,  in  the  Creatures  of  Impulse  the  modest,  retiring  maid 
becomes  forward,  as  we  have  shown,  and  is  eager  to  be  kissed  by  soldiers  and  others.  The 
Wicked  World,  in  spite  of  high  testimonials  to  the  contrary,  is  unquestionably  a  piece  of 
a  coarse  and  pagan  flavour. 
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Royal  force,'  <fec. ;  bat  by-and-by  it 
is  enrolled  in  tbe  published  Lacy 
collection  as  the  entire  work  of 
the  English  adapter.  There  is  a 
piratical  flavour  about  such  pro- 
ceedings which  cannot  be  defended. 
The  characteristic  part  of  the  whole 
is  that  now  it  has  come  to  be  boldly 
justified ;  on  the  adapter's  work 
is  founded  a  claim  of  authorship,  or 
at  least  proprietorship ;  and  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  the  adapter  called 
for  before  the  curtain,  modestly  to 
receive  the  applause  of  friends  for 
his  exertions.  It  is  amusing  to 
follow  the  different  stages  of  the 
shapes  of  appropriation — legitimate 
translation,  then '  founding'  a  piece 
on  a  French  original,  then  '  adapt- 
ing,' ail  which  were  a  few  years  ago 
honestly  acknowledged  to  be  so 
many  forms  of  borrowing.  Now 
this  confession  of  indebtedness  is 
dropped.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  greater  number  of  our  noted 
and  safe  'English  dramatists '  of 
the  present  day  owe  a  large  part 
of  their  reputation  to  pieces  '  found- 
ed '  on  French  and  German  ones. 
There  are,  for  example,  some 
elegant  little  pieces  for  two  or 
three  performers  which  are  in 
high  favour  with  refined  players 
like  the  Kendals,  Miss  Herbert,  and 
Mr.  Farren,  written  by  Mr.  Theyre 
Smith,  and  which  are  pointed  to  as 
showing  what  can  be  done  by  an 
English  writer.  These  certainly 
rival  any  French  piece  in  neatness 
of  form  and  execution  of  dialogue. 
No  wonder,  for  they  are  mostly 
*  founded '  on,  or  suggested  by, 
French  pieces.  A  Happy  Pair 
has  a  strange  likeness  to  a  little 
French  piece,  IAvre  premier,  Cha- 
pitre  onzey  or  some  such  title. 
Uncle's  Will  is  a  repetition  of 
Dumas'  TJn  Mariagesous  Louis  XV. 
Cut  off  with  a  Shilling  is  a  free 
version  of  L'Ute  de  la  St.  Martin  ; 
and  Which  is  Which  is  also  taken 
from  a  French  piece,  whose  name 
wo  cannot  recall,  but  could  recover 
with  a  little   trouble.     Yet    these 


are  no  doubt  accepted  as  ( original' 
•  As  well  might  an  English  tailor  wbo 
lets  out  a  French  coat  at  the  waist 
and  contracts  the  fulness  at  the  chest 
claim  to  be  the  maker,  instead  of  the 
'  adapter,'  of  the  coat.  Or  as  well 
might  Mr.  Harrison  Ainswortli  take 
Dumas'  Three  Musketeers,  and,  by 
putting  English  names  and  scatter- 
ing '  Gramercys'  and  'By  my  Hali- 
dames '  plentifully,  shape  that  story 
into  an  exciting  tale  of  his  Windsor 
Castle  pattern.  At  this  moment 
we  have  Mr.  Farnie's  Nemesis 
running  its  hundred  nights  at  tbe 
Strand,  and  Mr.  F.  Latoar  Tom- 
line's  Realms  of  Joy  and  Wedding 
March  at  the  Royalty  and  Strand 
theatres,  all  French  property,  of 
which  the  last-named  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  It  is  received,  we 
are  told,  with  '  shouts  of  laughter/ 
yet  never  was  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  adapter  more  cruelly  laid  upon 
the  victim.  The  embarrassments 
into  which  the  chapeau  de  paQle 
led  the  expectant  husband  on  his 
wedding-day  are  well  known,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  the  original 
French  piece  is  written  and  acted 
requires  the  whole  to  be  touched 
with  a  light  gaiety,  half  earnest 
and  half  serious — in  fact,  precisely 
as  a  person  in  real  life  would  feel 
under  such  a  succession  of  petty 
trials.  He  would  be  now  vexed,  now 
inclined  to  smile,  now  inclined  to 
carry  it  off  in  laughter.  There 
would  also  be  a  graduated  advance 
in  his  feelings ;  the  accumulation  of 
annoyances  would  gradually  make 
him  serious.  In  its  English  shape  it 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  vul- 
gar real  life,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
out  with  the  artificial  conventionali- 
ties of  the  farce  actor.  One  of  tbe 
criticisms  extolled  the  'satire'  of 
some  introduced  allusions  to  tbe 
police,  and  it  will  hardly  be  credited 
that  the  subject  of  this  praise  is  a 
speech,  'What,  you  again  ? '  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  whom  he  was  about 
to  'run  in,'  and  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before.     This  brilliant  point  is 
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duly  emphasised  in  the  daily  ad- 
vertisements:  'Policeman  Wilkins 
will  ran  'em  in  every  night/  or  some 
such  phrase.  This  sort  of  '  satire  ' 
—Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — is  what 
we  have  come  to. 

The  conclusion*  then,  is  this — 
the  crowd  of  adapters,  translators, 
'original'  writers,  and  the  rest,  are 
really  ignorant  of  what  is  the  true 
dramatic  element.  Having  obtained 
some  success  in  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  manipulating  foreign  pieces, 
and  being  in  possession  of  the  stage, 
they  are  one  cause  of  the  decay  of 
dramatic  taste  in  the  audience  and 
actors.  The  professional  adapter  is 
no  dramatist  save  in  the  manager's 
and  actor's  sense  of  the  term,  who 
know  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 
old  stage  tricks,  such  as  putting  in 
'fat1  But  the  true  dramatist  is  a 
student,  one  that  has  made  human 
nature  and  human  character  his 
study.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
praise  of  French  acting  is  now  re- 
sented, and  critics  affect  to  protest 
that  English  actors  can  be  found 
quite  as  good.  But  it  must  be  re- 
peated that  a  French  play  performed 
by  French  actors  of  average  ability 
is  a  thing  belonging  to  another 
sphere  altogether.  It  is  nature,  or 
rather  the  essence  of  nature,  while 
the  English  style  is  artificial  and 
false  and  concrete.  The  contrast  is 
really  extraordinary.  Individual 
English  actors  have  no  doubt  im- 
proved in  their  style,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  chance  of  general 
improvement  so  long  as  the  present 
class  of  pieces  is  put  into  their 
hands.  They  are  not  to  blame. 
When  plays  are  without  intellectual 
4  characters/  and  exhibit  dialogue 
that  is  all  repartee  or  else  colourless, 
the  actor  is  perforce  obliged  to 
supply  extra  elements  of  his  own 
to  *  fill  out'  the  part  and  make 
it  'go.'  This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  present  unnatural  style  of 
English  acting,  which  even  in  the 
best  hands  is  forced  and  over- 
done at  every  'point'    and  ges- 


ture, as  though  the  actor  wished 
to  attract  special  attention  to  each 
exertion.  Take  the  gentlemen  of 
genteel  comedy.  Their  heavy 
dragoon  walk  becomes  a  swagger ; 
the  laugh,  an  unnatural  burst ;  a 
gentleman  offering  his  arm  to  a 
lady  'to  walk  in  the  garden ' — which 
by  the  way,  invariable  on  the  stage, 
is  not  usual  in  genteel  life — appears 
to  be  taking  part  in  a  Court  pro- 
cession. In  short,  every  motion, 
point,  &c,  are  details  of  a  wretched 
stage  '  business,'  and  are  each,  duly 
emphasised,  driven  as  a  fresh  nail 
into  the  audience.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  French  stage  all  this 
is  secondary ;  the  actor  conveys  his 
character  by  his  general  demeanour ^ 
by  an  even  level  of  performance. 
Each  is  penetrated  by  the  intel- 
lectual nature  of  his  part,  which  is 
his  safe  guide,  independent  of  out- 
side peculiarities.  And  this,  in 
conclusion,  brings  us  to  answer 
what  may  be  a  natural  question 
after  so  much  fault-finding:  What 
is  the  true  mode  of  presenting 
character  on  the  stage  ? 

The  characters  and  story  should 
be  inseparable,  the  story  arising  out 
of  the  characters,  and  vice  versa. 
This  is  what  gives  the  breath  of  life 
to  all  the  old  comedies.  Suppose  a 
story  founded  on  rank  and  poverty 
descending  to  ally  itself  with  wealth 
and  low  birth,  with  the  consequence 
of  pride  and  patronage  on  the  one 
side,  and  contempt  and  a  certain 
sense  of  inferiority  on  the  other. 
Now  it  can  be  imagined  that,  in  the 
natural  order,  a  state  of  things  might 
arise  by  which  this  relation  could 
be  reversed  by  intellectual  means, 
the  low-born  becoming  superior, 
and  the  noble  being  brought  down. 
Here  are  strong  dramatic  elements, 
which  have  been  used  in  a  French 
piece,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier.  A 
duke  marries  the  daughter  of  a 
bourgeois  tradesman,  and  indemnifies 
himself  by  scarcely  concealed  sneers 
and  raillery  at  his  low  father-in- 
law,  at  the  same  time  spending  his 
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money  and  giving  entertainments 
to  fine  friends  at  which  the  hour- 
geois  is  not  allowed  to  appear. 
This  is  borne  for  a  long  time ;  but 
at  last  the  latter  tarns,  shows  the 
duke  that  he  is  steeped  in  debt, 
that  he  is  a  mere  dependant  on 
him,  and  by  his  generosity  and  dig- 
nity really  becomes  the  man  of  rank, 
while  the  other  feels  that  he  has 
morally  snnk  to  the  level  of  a  ple- 
beian. Each  character  is  marked, 
strong,  and  fnll  of  entertainment, 
from  contrast  with  the  other;  but 
the  reader  will  see  that  the  story  is 
almost  inseparable  from  the  cha- 
racters, and  is,  in  fact,  a  develop- 
ment of  them.  Apply  this  test  to 
the  Robertsonian  drama,  with  its 
tea-making  and  croquet,  and  cha- 
racters whose  '  note '  is  external, 
snch  as  a  drawl  or  a  catch  word, 
and  the  difference  will  be  apparent. 
The  same  blemish  is  found  in  the 
acting,  where  we  find  doctors  and 
officers,  muffin  and  pie  men,  Scotch 
and  Irish  men,  represented  with  a 
realistic  minuteness,  so  that  the  copy 
is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
original.  Now  there  is  no  drama- 
tic  entertainment  in  snch  repro- 
duction; no  intellectual  person 
could  be  entertained  by  seeing  these 


ordinary  characters.  The  originals 
and  their  ways  do  not  entertain: 
why  should  the  copies?  If  one 
could  be  acquainted  with  the  modes 
of  thought  of  such  a  class — if  there 
were  any  special  form  of  character 
in  such  humble  walks  of  life,  as  Sue 
showed  there  was  among  the  ckif- 
fonniers  of  Paris,  the  pie  or  potato 
can,  the  peculiar  dress  and  mode  of 
speech,  might  be  accepted  as  harmo- 
nious accidents.  So  with  the  Irish- 
man. There  is  a  conventional 
bundle  of  precedents,  some  faithful, 
others  unfaithful,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  stage  Hibernian.  As  vul- 
garly introduced,  there  is  no  inte- 
rest about  him,  simply  because  it  is 
invariably  a  repetition.  The  public 
is  amused,  as  it  is  at  any  buffoonery, 
no  matter  how  stale.  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault,  however,  had  instinct  to 
pierce  below  the  vulgar  surface,  and 
is  able  to  present  to  us  a  humorous 
Irishman  with  charm,  grace,  and 
sentiment.  The  more  realistic  actors 
become,  the  more  painstaking  in 
mere  imitating,  the  farther — para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem — they  travel 
away  from  true  dramatic  effect. 

Much  more  could  be  said  on  this 
interesting  subject.  But  space  fails 
us.  F. 
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IDLE  DAYS  IN  THE  HIGH  ALPS. 


Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  ? 

lie  Lotos-Eaten, 

rE  saying  is  attributed  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  that  the 
aaddest  thing  next  to  a  great  defeat 
was  a  great  victory.     So,  next  to 
work  in  the  High  Alps,  the  most 
perfect  enjoyment  is  idleness  in  the 
same.      Nay,    as    years    pass    on, 
attended  by  a  cotemporaneous  in- 
crease of  width  and  wisdom,  it  is 
borne  in  upon  our  inner  conscious- 
ness, with  ever  stronger  conviction, 
that  idleness  is  the  better  thing  of 
the  two.  We  ourselves  have  known, 
in  almost  pre- historic  times  indeed, 
all  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
leaving  a  comfortable  bed  at  mid- 
night in  order  to  stumble  through 
forests  that  seem  all  roots,  or  up 
slopes  of  slippery  shale,  by  the  light 
of  a  single  lantern,  of  leaping  some- 
times over,  and  sometimes  into,  cre- 
vasses fringed  by  ponderous  icicles, 
of  crossing   perpendicular  couloirs 
swept   by   clattering    showers    of 
stones,  of  catting  step  after  step  in 
the  iron-bound  ice  for    hours,  of 
crawling  along  all  but  impracticable 
aretes,    and    finally  of   passing    a 
shivering  half-hour  on  the  summit 
of  neak  or  pass  enveloped  in  cloud 
and  mist,  while  we  discussed  food 
of  not  too  attractive  a  character. 
With  all  these  and  more  of  the 
pleasures  of  mountaineering  we  are 
well  acquainted ;  but  now  in  mature 
years,  and  with  ripened  judgment, 
we  give  them  all  up  for  the  delights 
of  perfect  idleness. 

Bnt  then  this  idleness  must  be 
really  perfect.  There  must  be  no  off 
days  of  hard  work  to  mar  that  holy 
tranquillity,  which  is  the  reward  of 
complete  indolence.  Not  that  we 
would  be  more  severe  than  Thom- 
son's wizard — 

But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 
'^me  zest  for  ease,  'tis  not  forbidden  here. 

So  when  the    sky  is   bright   and 
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lovely,  and  the  air  fresh  and  bracing, 
you  may  stroll  at  your  leisure  over 
the  Aletsch  Glacier  or  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  especially  if  accompanied  by 
a  party  of   laughter-loving  girls, 
with  whom  you  may  linger  over  all 
the  marvels  and  the  beauties  new 
to  them,  but  which  you  discuss  with 
the  fluency  of  a  past-master  of  the 
Alpine  Club.     Then    as    the    day 
wears  on,  you  come  to  some  great 
glacier^  table,   or  to  some  grassy 
bank  strewn  thick  with  wild  flowers, 
whither,  with  judicious  foresight, 
you  have  already  sent  forward,  not 
such  food  as  you  knew  when  you 
worked,  but  a  luxurious  pie,  a  salade 
russe,  an  aspic  of  lobster — all,  in 
short,  that  the  chef  does  best,  with 
whom  you  as  an  idle  man  have 
naturally  formed  a  close  friendship. 
Or  again,  you  may  act  as  cicerone  in 
the  ascent  of  some  gentle  slope  like 
that  of  the  Gorner  Grat,  provided  you 
do  not  hurry  the  time.   You  should 
stop  frequently  to  point  out    the 
various  peaks  and  domes  as  they 
come  into  view ;    and  while  you 
dwell  upon  their  respective  merits, 
you  will  have  the  double  advantage 
of  recalling  the  work  you  have  done, 
and  of  revelling  in  your  conscious 
determination  to  do  no  more.    And 
when  you  have  reached  this  summit* 
you  will  probably  have  the  privilege 
of  listening    to    the  very  newest 
glacier  theories  from  the  crowd  there 
assembled.   As  when  one  lady,  con- 
templating the  sweeping  curves  of 
the  moraines,  expresses  her  surprise 
that  so  many  carriages  have  passed 
along  the  glacier  lately,  'she  had 
really  heard  it  was  not  possible  to 
drive  overthem ; '  while  another  con- 
descendingly explains  that  these  are 
not  the  tracks  of  wheels,  but  are 
ashes  carefully  spread  over  the  ice 
to  save  the  unwary  traveller  from 
slipping.     Fancy  the  intensely  in- 
dolent feeling  of  listening  to  this 
sort  of  thing  and  not  speaking. 
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But  the  real  highest  enjoyment, 
the  summum  bonum,  is  the  day 
spent  at  home.  Not  of  course  in- 
doors, bat  on  the  terrace  of  the 
hotel  or  the  grassy  slopes  aroutad. 
And  this  leads  Us  to  mention  that 
it  is  only  in  real  mountain  inns  that 
these  pleasures  are  to  be  found. 
They  are  not  of  the  valleys.  The 
Riffel  Hotel  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
all,  but  the  houses  on  the  ^Eggisch- 
horn  and  at  Miirren  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  At  either  of  these 
weeks  of  happy  indolence  may  be 
passed. 

It  was  at  Miirren  that  we  over- 
heard a  conversation,  which  precisely 
indicates  the  frame  of  mind  we  ap- 
prove. On  a  most  brilliant  morn- 
ing, when  everybody  seemed  to 
think  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing, Smith  asked  Jones  if  he  would 
join  a  party  up  the  Schilthorn ; 
Jones  replied  in  a  most  decided  tone, 
'  Certainly  not.'  Asked  his  reason : 
'"Because,'  said  he,  'it  is  too  fine  a 
day  for  movement.  Here  I  intend  to 
sit  in  perfect  peace,  basking  in  the 
sun,  drinking  in  this  delicious  air, 
and  worshipping  the  mountains/ 
He  did  it  too  on  that  and  many  a 
succeeding  day,  and  no  doubt'  had 
his  reward.  While  others  hot  and 
weary  were  toiling  up  the  steep 
hill  side,  he  was  placidly  gazing  on 
that  wonderful  stretch  of  snow 
mountains  from  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  Eiger  to  the  jagged  peaks  of 
the  Ospaltenhorn,  with  all  their 
delicate  gradations  of  light  and 
tender  shadow,  that  marvellous 
transparent  looking  cornice  of  the 
Ebenefluh  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  perhaps  its  fairest  feature. 

One  other  advantage,  too,  would 
he  obtain  over  the  industrious.  As 
he  lay  stretched  in  graceful  indo- 
lence, inhaling  the  fragrant  breath 
of  the  mountains,  not  taking  it  alto- 
gether neat,  so  to  speak,  as  light 
puffs  of  smoke  might  occasionally  be 
seen  to  issue  from  his  nostrils,  the 
fair  daughters  of  the  house  would 
gather  round  him,  or  the  stalwart 


host  would  take  his  place  by  Ms 
side,  and  all  would  be  fun  and  merri- 
ment. 

Or  again,  had  he  been  contem- 
plating the  massive  Matterhorn  or 
the  distant  Oberland  from  his  com- 
fortable chair  in  front  of  the  Riffel, 
he  would  have  been  sure  of  listen- 
ing to  the  musical  tones  of  that  most 
charming    of   landladies,  Madame 
Clausen  (nee  Karterein),  with  whom 
an  hour's  converse  is  a  good  part  of 
a  liberal  education ;  while  later  in 
the  day  he  would  have  beguiled  the 
time  by  listening  to  the  quaint  philo- 
sophy of  that  youngest  of  Old  Boots, 
hight    Napoleon.      For    in    these 
pleasant  places  the  servants,  while 
they  are  but  acquaintances  of  the 
mountaineers,  are  devoted  friends 
of  the  idlers,  and  all  sorts  of  strange 
tales  are  told  of  the  reservation  of 
rognonsy   pale  ale,  and  champagne 
for  their  especial  benefit.     We  our- 
selves were  witnesses  of  the  follow- 
ing scene  at  a  well-known  hostelry. 
A  stranger  enters  the  salle  a  manger 
and  desires  a  bottle  of  ale,  to  whom 
the    waitress,    'Monsieur,    je    suis 
desole'e,   mais  il  n'y  en    a    plus/ 
Five  minutes  afterwards  there  ap- 
pears a  stout  gentleman  with  a  long 
beard,  whom  we  had  noticed  smok- 
ing outside  all  the  morning.     He, 
with  an  affable  smile,  and  a  wink 
worthy  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  ob- 
serves simply,  'Comme  toujour* ;' 
and  at  once  bread,  cheese,  and  a 
creaming  bottle  of  Bass  are  set  be- 
fore him.     From  the  length  of  their 
sojourn,  these  representatives  of  the 
virtue  of  indolence  soon  arrive  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  it  is 
whispered  that  it  depends  upon  their 
judgment  whether  Ther^se  or  Philo- 
mene  or  Marcelle  place  new  arri- 
vals near  their  sacred  presence,  or 
consign  them  to  the  outer  darkness 
of  the  farthest  limit,  among   Ger- 
man students  and  such  like.     Ah  I 
what  pleasant   dinners    those   are 
where  people  keep  the  same  places 
day  by  day,  people  probably  who 
have  never  met  before,  but  who. 
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by  the  discriminating  insight  of 
the  indolent  president,  have  been 
brought  within  the  magic  circle, 
and  have  learnt  that  under  these 
circumstances  a  Swiss  table  d'hote 
is  the  most  delightful  dinner-party 
in  the  world. 

But  although  agreeable  society 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sacred  delights  of 
dinner,  yet  the  idler — he  must  be 
sweet-tempered,  of  course — may 
derive  much  amusement  from  the 
disagreeable,  from  the  cockney  in 
an  astounding  suit  of  dittoes,  as 
well  as  from  the  American  in  black 
pants  and  shiny  boots.  He  will 
hear  from  them  an  entirely  new 
nomenclature  of  the  mountains.  The 
Gorner  Grat  will  become  the  Monte 
Rosa,  and  the  Breithorn  do  duty  for 
the  Weisshorn;  while  the  three 
stone  men  on  the  Riffelhorn,  each 
thirty  feet  high,  will  be  pointed  out 
as  successful  mountaineers.  We  re- 
member this  last  season,  when  we 
had  been  looking  rather  anxiously 
from  the  Riffel  Terrace  for  some 
friends  of  ours  who  were  expected  to 
cross  the  summit  of  the  Matterhorn 
from  the  Italian  side,  that  a  strange 
creature,  who  had  possession  of  the 
hotel  telescope,  declared  that  he  saw 
the  party  quite  plainly.  One  of  our 
friends  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look, 
and  after  careful  scrutiny  declared 
that  he  could  not  make  them  out. 
'  Oh,'  said  the  stranger,  '  you  must 
have  moved  the  glass,  I  saw  them 
quite  plainly,  one  was  on  horseback.' 
Oar  friend  with  imperturbable 
courtesy  remarked,  'That  is  not  the 
party  we  are  looking  for.'  But, 
alas !  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was 
greater  than  our  politeness,  and  the 
tourist  was  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
extinguishable laughter  which  he 
had  unwittingly  provoked. 

On  the  same  morning  we  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  a  wonderful 
American  professor  who  caused 
great  amusement  by  his  craze  for 
electricity.  He  brought  with  him 
four  mules'  burden  of  instruments 


of  which  he  knew  not  the  use  ;  but 
he  selected  four  hundred  yards  of 
copper  wire,  a  galvanometer,  and  a 
lightning  conductor  four  feet  long, 
as  appropriate  baggage  for  a  gentle- 
man who  contemplated  the  ascent  of 
the  Weisshorn;  and  felt  consider- 
ably aggrieved  when  his  kindly  offer 
of   the    loan    was    declined    with 
thanks.    He  had  travelled   much, 
had  been  indeed  with  Mark  Twain, 
as  the  relic  hunter,  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  showed  us  with  per- 
fect simplicity  a  piece  of  the  nose 
of    the     Sphinx    which    he    had 
chipped  off,  quietly  remarking  there 
was  plenty  more  for  travellers  for 
a  hundred  years  to  come.    We  ven- 
ture in  conclusion  to  repeat  one  of 
.  his  reminiscences  of  travel,  as  show- 
ing how  little  en  rapport  he  and  his 
countrymen  are  with  such  senti- 
ments as  we  have  been  advancing, 
how  little  they  can  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  idleness.    As  the  party 
were  riding  through  Palestine,  the 
attention  of   a  certain    Jack  was- 
called  to  the  reputed  site  of  Moses' 
tomb.     '  Moses  who  ? '   says  Jack. 
'Why,  the  great  Moses,  who  led  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  desert 
forty  years.'     'How  far  is  that?' 
enquires    Jack.     'Three    hundred 
miles,  maybe.'     Upon  which  Jack 
remarks,  '  The  Pacific  and  Chicago 
Railway   would    have    taken    'em 
through,  I  guess,  in  eight  hours.' 

But  on  second  thoughts  there  is 
too  much  of  motion  in  this  anec- 
dote to  form  the  conclusion  of  a 
sermon  on  the  text,  dolce  far  niente. 
.Let  us  then,  at'  the  risk  of  some 
iteration,  give  our  idea  of  a  perfect 
day.  At  3.30  or  3.45  the  indolent 
man  will  rise,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear.  Putting  on  slippers  and 
a  loose  coat,  he  will  seat  himself 
at  his  window,  and  watch  the 
early  dawn  steal  onwards,  the  high 
clouds  catching  the  first  colour,  then 
the  snow  peaks  flashing  crimson 
lower  and  lower,  till  at  last  the  sun 
is  full v  risen,  and  the  colour  changes 
to  bright  gold.     Then,  mark  you, 
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he  removes  that  loose  coat  and  those 
slippers,  and,  his  whole  soul  steeped 
in  beauty,  returns  to  his  bed  to  renew 
the  vision'in  his  dreams,  and  to  sleep 
on  through  the  noise  of  early  break- 
fasts and  arrivals  and  departures. 

Then  at  nine  o'clock  he  will  have 
his  bath  duly  brought  to  him,  about 
which   very    bath    probably  three 
hours  before  there  have  been  terri- 
ble heartburnings,  as  everybody  else 
but  our  happy  friend  has  rung  for 
it  at  the  same  time.     By-and-by 
he  descends  to  the  salon  to  find  it 
purged  of  tourists,  and  the  whole 
staff'  of  domestics  at  his  service,  to 
hear  that  Napoleon  has  gathered  a 
plate  of  mushrooms  for  him,  or  that 
some  live  trout  are  awaiting  the  fate 
of  Saint  Lawrence.  After  breakfast- 
ing slowly  and  deliberately,  he  places 
his  pipe  between  his  lips,  and  with 
the    day-before-the-day-before-yes- 
terday's  Times  under  his  arm,  wan- 
ders outside  to  the  chair  already 
placed  for  him  beneath  the  awning, 
carefully  placed  too,  so  that  he  shall 
•get  all  the  shade,  but  lose  none  of 
the  view.     He  carefully  avoids  the 
outside  sheet  lest  some  birth  should 
astonish  or  some  marriage  annoy 
him;  but  the   rest  of  the  intelli- 
gence,  the  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  the 
•Claimant's  case,  the  quarrel  between 
Pope  and  Kaiser,  he  will  read  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Lotos-eaters — 

On  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of 
mankind. 

Then  after  his  frugal  lunch  he  will 
wander  away  to  some  quiet  spot, 
through  the  woods  to  the  High 
Alps,  if  he  be  at  Murren  ;  or  by  the 


bank  of  the  mountain  torrent  into 
the  Gasterenthal,  that  valley  worthy 
of  Rasselas,  if  he  be  at  Kandersteg; 
or  if  at  the  Riffel,  to  that  delicious 
little  oasis  known  to  the  initiated  as 
the  cricket  ground. 

A  strangely  beautiful  spot  that 
last,  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  rocks 
and  lake  and  rivulet,  and  the  fourth 
side  falling  precipitously  away  to 
the  ice-fall  of  the  Gorner  Glacier. 
Benevolent  nature,  too,  has  planted 
it  thick  with  juniper  and  other 
shrubs,  so  that  should  our  intelli- 
gent idler  have  started  with  ladies 
in  his  train,  he  will  soon  have  a  fire 
lighted,  and  produce  from  the  capa- 
cious pockets  of  his  shooting  coat 
the  materials — oh,  laziness  of  lazi- 
ness!— for  a  four  o'clock  tea. 

Home  next  to  the  happy  talk 
d'hote  we  have  already  described. 
Then  the  pipes  out  of  doors  in  the 
bright  cool  evening,  as  all  the  glories 
of  sunset  and  the  after- glow  reveal 
themselves,  till,  as  the  twilight 
fades,  star  after  star  comes  into 
sight,  and  seems  to  draw  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  they  are  almost 
within  a  hand's  grasp;  when  at 
last,  perhaps,  a  few  clouds  gather, 
and  the  distant  flashes  give  warn- 
ing of  the  coming  storm. 

As  the  drops  begin  to  fall,  the  in- 
dustrious ones  make  up  their  minds 
for  bed.  Not  so  our  friend :  be  has 
the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  he 
knows  it,  and  he  will  ask  thither  & 
pleasant  party  of  idlers,  or  such  as 
will  soon  be  induced  to  register 
themselves  among  that  body,  when 

converse  sweet, 
Not  all  unaided  by  the  bell-mouthed  flask, 
Shall  close  the  pleasures  of  the  perfect  day. 


J.  F.  Rlrdy. 
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FLOM  the  day  when  the  Jesuits 
held  their  pseado- Council  of  the 
Vatican,  and  by  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibility  endowed  a  man  with 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  they 
imposed  upon  him,  ipso  facto,  uni- 
versal dominion.  It  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  a  man  who  cannot  be 
mistaken,  being  superior  to  all 
others,  to  govern  them ;  and  if  such 
a  man  could  exist,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  he  would  meet  with 
nothing  bat  respect  and  deference. 
Bat  could  such  a  man  exist  ? 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  such 
a  question ;  it  is  not  addressed  to 
men  of  understanding,  but  to  those 
who  have  answered  the  question  in 
the  affirmative.  Without  speaking 
of  the  numerous  dissentients  in  the 
Council  itself,  without  speaking  of 
tbe  Dnpanlonps  and  the  Darboys 
protesting  in  the  name  of  Gallican 
principles,  without  insisting  on  the 
weakness  of  its  origin,  it  was  clear 
that  all  Protestants  would  protest 
against  it,  and  that  monarchs  by  the 
grace  of  God  would  not  voluntarily 
consent  t3  descend  a  step  of  the 
ladder  of  Divine  delegation — from 
the  best  position  of  all — and  instead 
of  lieutenants  of  God  become  sub- 
lieutenants of  the  Pope,  for  Father 
Becky  is  lieutenant  adperpetuum. 

But  what  became  of  this  infalli- 
bility in  partibus  f  Infallibility  is 
either  universal  or  it  is  nothing. 
The  Jesuits,  the  promoters  of  the 
idea,  understood  it  thus,  and  did 
not  wait  for  the  sanction  of  a  council 
to  open  the  campaign. '  They  had 
long  cast  their  eyes  upon  France 
and  her  enervated  Emperor,  in  order 
to  lay  there  the  basis  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

The  Empress,  a  Spaniard  and  full 
of  bigotry,  had  brought  her  hus- 
band, who  was  tired  of  warfare,  to 
allow  her  to  do  as  she  pleased  in 
religious  matters.  Under  her  pro- 
tection the  Church,  little  by  little, 


gained  possession  of  France.     In  all 
branches  of  education   the  clergy 
quietly  took  the  place  of  the  uni- 
versity.   In  place  of  those  long  pro- 
cessions of  young  collegians  walking 
along  joyously,  accompanied  by  their 
lay  teachers,  were  to  be  met  im- 
mense troops  of  children  classified- 
by  their  dress  in  the  social  category 
to  which  they  were  destined  by  the 
clergy,  walking  in  dejected  silence 
and  with  bowed  heads,  guarded  by 
priests,  towards  some  deserted  spot 
in  the  environs  of  Paris.     These 
environs    were    soon     filled    with 
religious  houses  of  education.     A&. 
fast  as  the  pupils  were  grown  up^ 
they  were  distributed  by  the  good, 
fathers  among  all  the  branches  of' 
the  Imperial  administration.     The 
military  schools  received  their  con- 
tingent of  pupils  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  ana  the  army,  the  magis- 
tracy,   and    other    administrations 
overflowed  with  Jesuit  officers,  ma-  • 
gistrates,  and  administrators.     The 
officers  who  were  too  old  and  too 
high  in  rank  to  take  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  new  clerical  schools . 
were  married  to  rich  Catholic  young 
ladies ;    thus    Bazaine    married    a 
young  and  bigoted  Mexican  mil- 
lionaire.     It  was  the   same  with. 
Canrobert,  and  tutti  quanii. 

The  password  was  that  such  ant 
army  would  everywhere  meet  with 
the  support  of  the  Catholics.  The 
aim  was  the  conquest  of  the  world 
by  Catholicism. 

The  general  campaign  was  opened 
by  that  of  Mexico.  The  American 
Republic,  occupied  in  getting  rid  of 
the  poison  of  slavery,  was  obliged 
to  be  neutral.  If  it  showed  any 
symptoms  of  intervention,  new  em- 
barrassments would  be  created  for  it. 
I  became  acquainted,  later,  with 
some  of  the  men  employed  in  this 
miserable  work — some  of  those  who 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  New  York, 
and  got  up  the  terrible  riot  of  July 
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1863,  when  so  many  horrors  were 
committed  and  the  borders  of  Ver- 
mont pillaged.  They  were  Irish 
fanatics.  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
the  sympathy  which  the  American 
clergy  bore  to  the  South,  and  of 
their  attachment  to  the  old  Demo- 
cratic party  which  supported  the 
rebellion.  The  Jesuits  promised  the 
Emperor  the  co-operation  of  the 
Mexican  Catholics  if  he  would  es- 
tablish, side  by  side  with  the  great 
Republic,  a  Catholic  empire.  He 
would  only  have  to  land,  and  all 
would  be  done.  It  was  then  that 
Morny  invented  Jecker.  Morny  was 
always  a  Positivist.1 

I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  England  did 
not  see  through  this  affair  at  the 
first  glance.  The  rest  is  known. 
Of  the  two  principal  actors,  the  one 
was  rudely  sent  back  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  the  other  was  shot 
like  an  ordinary  mortal.  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  grandest  idea  of  the 
Imperial  reign  according  to  Rouher, 
the  Company's  advocate.  Infalli- 
bility played  the  prelude,  but  Pro- 
testantism the  finale. 

This  check,  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  unob- 
servant to  the  efficacy  of  Catholic 
sympathies  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
Infallibility  in  matters  of  strategy, 
had  no  effect. 

This  time  Father  Becky  promised 
positively  the  co-operation  of  the 
German  Catholics  if  Protestantism 
were  driven  back  to  Berlin.  *  Let  us 
go  to  Berlin,'  replied  the  Marshals 
in  chorus. 


The  confidence  thus  inspired  was 
so  great,  that  the  wife  of  Marshal 
MacMahon — one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Sacre  Coeur — packed  her  ball 
dresses  in  the  fourgon  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  dSnouement  is  known.  The 
Bavarians  came  indeed,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  good  fathers.  The 
black  International,  like  the  red, 
was  at  fault  with  its  proclamations. 
Thus  Protestantism  had  again  the 
last  word  against  Infallibility. 
Truly  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
to  invent  a  monopoly  of  the  Di- 
vinity in  order  to  make  so  poor  a 
use  of  it. 

M.  de  Bismark — who  wonld  be- 
lieve it  ?— took  advantage  of  the 
victory  to  get  rid  of  those  who  had 
gained  it  for  him.  Black  ingrati- 
tude, full  of  good  sense !  He  ban- 
ished the  Jesuits,  who  took  refuge 
in  France,  and  obtained  thus  a 
double  victory  over  the  country  of 
Voltaire,  D'AJembert,  and  Diderot. 

One  would  have  thought  that 
these  terrible  lessons,  bought  at  the 
price  of  so  much  gold,  so  many 
tears,  and  so  much  blood  uselessly 
shed,  would  have  brought  men  back 
from  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  to 
common  sense. 

Nothing  of  the  sort ;'  the  field  of 
battle  is  changed,  but  the  struggle 
id  more  terrible  than  ever.  Every- 
where the  Company  wages  war  with 
society ;  everywhere  it  incites  to 
rebellion  against  the  Governments 
that  resist  it.  It  is  one  corner  of 
this  field  of  battle  that  it  is  my 
desire  to  exhibit. 


1  In  the  year  1861,  a  certain  captain  with  whom  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  who 
was  a  sort  of  smuggler  in  the  southern  seas,  in  the  service  of  the  Company  of  Jeans,  two 
of  whose  ships  he  commanded,  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  presented 
by  him  with  six  or  twelve  twelve-pounders  from  the  arsenal  of  Cherbourg  to  arm  hi» 
vessels.  His  mission  was  to  go  to  Central  America,  and  afterwards  to  Mexico,  under 
the  plea  of  affording  protection  to  certain  proprietors,  or  French  colonists,  but  in  reality 
to  create  a  conflict,  and  give  rise  to  an  intervention.  He  confided  his  project  to  me,  and 
even  asked  me  to  join  him,  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  audience.  We  met  by 
appointment  at  the  Kestaurant  of  the  H6tel  St.  Marie  at  the  corner  of  the  Hue  deRivoli. 
I  of  course  refused,  and  the  same  day  I  departed  for  America.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at 
Washington  I  made  the  matter  known  to  my  friend  Mollina,  Minister  of  Costa  Rics, 
whom  it  concerned.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  Jesuits  were  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  but  it 
was  lost  sight  of  after  a  few  months  in  that  of  Jecker. 
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Being*  entirely  disinterested2  in 
this  question — loving  neither  fana* 
tics  nor  hypocrites — having  followed 
this  straggle,  fall  of  international 
storms,  step  by  step  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  having  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  sources  of 
information  open  to  me,  I  shall  en- 
deavourto  be  clear  and  full ;  impar* 
tial  I  am  sure  I  shall  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand 
what  is  passing  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  Switzerland  without  cast- 
ing a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
establishment  of  Catholicism  in 
Geneva,  at  its  struggles,  its  progress, 
and  its  pretended  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses; for  the  present  dispute 
about  the  confessional  is  still  at  the 
period  where  treaties,  concordats, 
balls,  and  papal  briefs  are  invoked, 
commented  upon,  and  tortured,  and 
where  the  measures  taken  by  the 
authorities  are  based  upon  these 
documents.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  know  them,  and  to  know  the 
circumstances  which  have  necessU 
tated  them. 

The  life  of  one  man,  who  for  the 
term  of  nearly  forty  years  has  held 
Protestantism  in  check  in  Geneva, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  See, 
forms,  so  to  say,  a  resume  of  the 
whole  present  straggle,  which  is  but 
a  repetition  of  the  preceding  one — 
a  repetition  indeed,  but  of  which  the 
developments  are  already  vaster, 
and  the  consequences  incalculable. 

The  Church  of  Calvin  has  ever 
been  in  strife  with  the  Church  of 
Peter.  For  three  centuries  after  the 
former  had  managed  to  free  itself 
from  the  contact  of  the  latter,  it 
may  have  thought  that  it  had  got 
rid  of  it  absolutely ;  judge,  then, 
with  what  painful  feelings  the  re- 
establishment    of    Catholicism    in 


Geneva  in  1803  by  French  arms 
was  received.  All  the  prejudices, 
all  the  mistrust,  all  the  traditions 
and  old  rancours  were  again  roused 
by  fanaticism  put  of  the  oblivion  in 
which  they  had  been  buried.  •  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  neither 
truce  nor  favour.  If  for  a  mo* 
xnent  the  struggle  seemed  to  sub- 
side, this  pause,  more  apparent  than 
real,  was  only  a  cloak  to  new  pro- 
jects of  encroachment  by  the  See  of 
Borne,  to  new  plans  of  resistance  by 
the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

We  are  in  the  year  1 8 1 3.  Fifteen 
years  of  foreign  rule  have  been  un- 
able to  reduce  Geneva  to  submis- 
sion, containing  as  she  did  in  her 
bosom  the  'Intellectual  League,' 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Sis- 
mondi,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  \ittle  knot 
of  Catholics  under  the  lead  of 
their  Cure,  M.  Vuarin,  did  not  see 
without  alarm  the  departure  of  the 
French,  replaced  on  Decembor  30, 
l%*3,  hy  the  Austrian  General 
Budna,  a  complete  Voltairian. 

What  would  become  of  the  new 
edifice  which  had  been  erected  with 
so  much  trouble,  and  only  existed 
under  French  protection  ?  Raised 
by  foreign  caprice,  a  national  breath 
might  overthrow  it.  Indeed,  the 
whole  Company  of  Pastors,  the  Con- 
sistoty,  and  the  Economical  Society 
already  gave  voice  to  their  griev- 
ances ;  it  was  necessary,  they  said, 
to  extirpate  the  canker  that  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  eating  into 
the  Republic.  Since  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  Provisional  Government 
had  before  it  a  proposition  to  take 
away  from  the  Catholics  the  Church 
of  St.  Germain,  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  under  the  pressure 
of  France.3  A  minister  said  from 
the    pulpit,   that  '  the    deplorable 


'When  I  say  disinterested,  I  mean  from  the  Geneva  point  of  view,  not  from  the  more  . 
general  one  of  principle. 

a  The  Church  of  St.  Germain  here  mentioned  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1354,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church  of  the  same  name,  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames.    Like  all  other 
churches,  it  became  national  property  at  the  Reformation,  and  was  devoted  for  a  long 
time  to  services  in  German.      It  was  only  in  1803  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Prefet  of . 
l*tnan,  the  Economical  Society  consented  to  let  it  to  the  Catholics  of  Geneva. 
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measure  of  baying  permitted  the 
establishment  of  a  Catholio  cbnrch 
in  Geneva  bad  re-introduced  idola- 
try into  tbe  city,  and  had  brought 
back  the  impure  mud  which  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  Reformation.' 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  popu- 
lace was  in  accord  with  that  of 
the  pastors.  The  inhabitants  of 
Geneva  believed  that  with  tbo  ces- 
sation of  the  French  occupation, 
Catholicism,  which  was  a  French 
importation,  would  disappear  also. 
Seeing  that  tbe  Catholic  priests 
made  preparations  for  remaining, 
they  began  to  challenge  them  in 
the  streets.  With  loud  cries  they 
demanded  the  closing  of  St.  Ger- 
main. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  Cure*  Yuarin,  after  having 
procured  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  departed 
for  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  where 
he  arrived  at  tbe  same  time  as  a 
deputation  from  Geneva,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Pictet  de  Bochemont, 
A.  Lullin,  and  Joseph  Desarts,  who 
had  come  to  the  same  authorities 
to  solicit  the  annexation  of  the 
Republic  of  Geneva  to  the  Con- 
federation, and  also  to  ask  for  some 
increase  of  territory. 

He  met  with  a  most  favourable 
reception  from  the  Prince,  who  gave 
him  letters  to  Prince  Metternich 
and  to  General  Budna.  The  latter 
was  requested  to  take  the  Cure 
under  his  protection,  and  to  see 
that  he  obtained  his  dues.  The 
temporal  has  never  done  any  harm 
to  the  spiritual  in  the  opinion  of 
the  clergy. 

On  January  18  Vuarin  had  an 
interview  with  Prince  Metternich, 
and  handed  him  a  note,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance  : 

4  In  1803,  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  assigned  to  the  Catholics 
of  Geneva  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main, which,  thus  constituted  a 
parish  church,  was  administered  by 
a  cure'  and  two  vicars  at  an  annual 
charge  of  1,500  francs,  paid  out  of 


the  public  treasury.  The  Municipal 
Council  had  in  addition  provided 
board  and  lodging  for  tbe  two 
vicars  \  there  were  besides  two 
schools,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for 
girls ;  the  last  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  All  this  was  menaced  with 
ruin,  unless  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  took  the  whole 
under  his  protection.  However,  all 
that  was  now  asked  was,  that  the 
Emperor  should  make  known  his 
will  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
that  they  should  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  Catholic  religious  service, 
and  subsidise  it  as  they  had  done 
under  the  French  domination.' 

I  have  quoted  this  document  in 
order  to  show  clearly  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Roman  See  when  it 
desired  to  get  possession  of  a  coun- 
try. We  have  6een  the  point  it  set 
out  from  ;  we  shall  see  the  point  it 
arrived  at.  The  Cure  Vuarin  added, 
that  the  Holy  See  took  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  Catholic  establish- 
ment of  Geneva. 

Prince  Metternich  brought  the 
memorial  of  the  Cure"  under  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor,  who  not 
only  gave  him  a  formal  promise 
that  his  wishes  should  bo  granted, 
but  presented  him  in  addition  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  General 
Budna,  like  a  good  soldier,  at  once 
changed  from  a  Voltairian  into  a 
fervent  Catholic  at  the  command  of 
the  Government,  and  made  the 
Protestant  city  of  Geneva  pay  tbe 
emoluments  of  a  Catholic  cure. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 
these  favours  were  due  to  tbe 
isolated  intervention  of  a  simple 
cure".  He  was  backed  by  the  See 
of  Rome;  which  is  proved,  firstly, 
by  the  assertion  of  M.  Vuarin  him- 
self that  he  was  authorised  by  tbe 
Pope  and  by  his  Bishop  to  go  to 
the  camp  of  the  Allies ;  and  secondly, 
by  a  letter  of  the  Nuncio,  who 
went  to  the  Allies,  and  wrote  to  the 
Cur6:  'I  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  visit  which  I  paid  yesterday  to 
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Prince  Metternich  to  recommend 
your  affair  to  him,  and  received 
from  him  the  positive  assurance 
that  jour  petition  should  be  granted. 
Ibnr -visit  here  was  very  apropos.9 

The  new  successes  of  Napoleon 
again  put  all  in  suspense ;  but  when 
the  storm  had  passed  away,  the 
Swiss  Confederation  acknowledged 
the  annexation  of  Geneva,  and 
General  Budna  and  the  Austrian 
garrison  departed,  and  were  re- 
placed by  a  Provisional  Council 
and  by  a  Swiss  garrison.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Provisional  Council 
was  to  reopen  the  question  of  the 
Chnrch  of  St.  Germain.  By  twenty- 
fire  votes  out  of  twenty-eight  it 
was  decided  to  take  away  the 
church  from  the  Catholics.  As  the 
church  was  communal  property,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Council  to 
do  so.  M.  Yuarin,  who  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  taken  place  by 
a  friend  of  one  of  the  three  opposing 
councillors,  started  at  once  for 
Paris.  He  there  exerted  himself  so 
successfully,  first  through  the  press, 
and  then  by  influencing  the  diplo- 
matic body,  that  it  was  through 
information  derived  from  him  that 
tho  latter  afterwards  inserted  the 
clauses  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
of  Geneva  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

In  the  meantime  the  aristocracy 
hastily  made  a  constitution.  Pub- 
lished on  August  17,  it  was  voted 
on  the  22nd,  and  put  immediately 
into  practice.  The  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  Catholics  was  thus 
regulated: 

f  Although  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion is  dominant  in  the  Republic  of 
Geneva,  there  shall  be  in  Geneva  a 
chnrch  or  chapel  devoted  to  the 
religions  worship  of  the  Catholics, 
where  it  shall  be  celebrated  as  in 
the  past.  It  shall  be  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of 
State,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
Cure  shall  be  submitted  to  its  ap- 


proval The  Council  of  State  will 
take  steps  that  this  church  or  chapel 
shall  be  subordinate  to  a  Swiss 
bishop;  it  shall  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  tho  Republic,  and 
the  costs  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
Representative  Council  according  to 
circumstances.' 

This  passage  is  very  interesting 
owing  to  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  what  is  passing  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
history  does  not  repeat  itself;  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  repeats  itself 
so  often  as  history,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
Tho  clergy  declaimed  loudly  against 
this  organisation  of  religious  wor- 
ship. '  The  Catholic  worship  cannot 
be  organised,'  they  cried  in  chorus ; 
'  being  of  Divine  origin,  it  either 
goes  on  or  not,  but  it  cannot  be 
modified.' 

They  added :  '  In  the  declaration 
that  there  shall  be  a  church  or  a 
uhapel,  it  is  clearly  the  intention  to 
deprive  us  of  St.  Germain,  and  to 
leave  us  a  chapel.  In  putting  it 
under  the  authority  of  a  Council  of 
State,  there  in  an  implicit  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  State  to  have 
a  control  over  religion  and  religious 
worship  :  in  subjecting  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Cure  to  the  Council  of 
State,  the  hierarchic  authority  of 
the  Diocesan  Bishop  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  Protestant  corporation ;  and, 
lastly,  in  requiring  that  the  Bishop 
should  be  a  Swiss,  he  is  rendered 
powerless,  as  being  deprived  of  all 
foreign  protection.'4  Thus  by  their 
own  confession  the  Catholic  priests 
of  Switzerland  consider  foreign  in- 
tervention against  their  country  a 
sacred  right ;  and  these  men,  who 
practise  internationalism  on  so  vast 
a  scale,  have  only  the  word  'country9 
in  their  mouths,  when  they  want  to 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  French- 
men, Spaniards,  Irishmen,  or  Poles 
to  defend  their  privileges. 


*Soch  is  the  language  used  by  the  Abbe  Fleury  and  the  Abbe  Martin;  the  former 
Almoner  of  the  College  of  Garouge,  the  latter  Cure  of  Ferney. 
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After  the  constitution  came  the 
eventual  laws,  which  in  regard  to 
the  Catholics  only  confirmed  the 
measures  taken  by  the  constitution. 
Sismondi  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  constitutional  enactments  in  a 
pamphlet  which  Vnarin  hastened  to 
send  to  the  diplomatists  of  Vienna, 
where  the  Congress  was  being  held 
on  which  all  eyes  were  turned. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in. 
the  preceding  year  Geneva  had  sent, 
three  deputies  to  Paris,  who  were 
instructed  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
certain  concessions  from  the  Allies ; 
among  others,  some  enlargement  of 
territory  and  the  annexation  of 
Geneva  to  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
Thanks  to  the  division  of  parties — 
of  which  one— the  old  Protestant 
party — feared  the  annexation  of 
Catholic  territories,  the  deputies  of 
Geneva  had  failed.  General  La 
Harpe,  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who  was  at  first  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  Geneva  deputies,  on 
June  6,  1813,  wrote  a  letter  to 
one  of  them,  M.  Pictet  de  Roche- 
mont,  whioh  contains  the  following 
passage  :  *  There  are  many  amongst 
you  who  desire  that  Geneva  should 
remain  as  she  was  in  1790,  and  who 
regard  every  territorial  extension  as 
prejudicial  to  her  welfare.  However 
that  may  be,  the  Genevese  and  the 
Swiss  have  been  acting  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  and  now  you  have 
the  result.  I,  for  my  part,  have  deter- 
mined to  let  things  take  their  course, 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland.'  The  Roman  See 
was  also  opposed  to  the  annexation 
of  territories  entirely  Catholic,  and 
attached  to  the  Catholic  House  of 
Savoy,  to  a  Protestant  Swiss  Con- 
federation ;  thus  Protestants  and 
Ultramontanes  acted  in  this  affair, 
as  in  so  many  others,  in  concert. 
The  Cure  of  Geneva  is  supposed  to 
have  had  a  large  share  in  the  failure 
of  the  Swiss  plenipotentiaries. 


However,  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
the  matter  was  only  opened.  It  was 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  that  all 
questions  relating  to  the  repartition 
of  territory  were  to  be  decided. 
Geneva  therefore  sent  thither  two 
deputies,  Pictet  de  Rochemont  and 
D'Yvernois,  to  represent  her.  The 
Cure*  of  Geneva,  on  his  side,  took 
care  to  keep  the  Roman  See  informed 
of  what  was  going  on. 

The  instructions  given  to*the  de- 
puties of  Geneva  were  :  (1)  to  claim 
all  the  basin  of  the  Leman  ;  (2)  to 
demand  the  cession  of  Chablais  and 
Faucigny ;  (3)  to  yield  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Gex  to  the  Canton  de 
Vaud ;  (4)  all  the  rest  to  belong  to 
Geneva ;  (5)  to  insist  that  'in  case 
of  the  accession  of  a  new  and  con- 
siderable population  we  cannot  give 
up  the  stipulations  which  the  so- 
called  eventual  laws  forming  part 
of  our  constitution  contain  on  this 
subject.'5 

It  is  curious  to  follow  the  indirect 
means  employed  by  the  Holy  See  to 
thwart  these  instructions.  The  Core 
of  Geneva  at  once  perceived  that 
the  interests  of  Rome  were  bound 
up  with  those  of  the  House  of 
Savoy.  Consequently  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  he  wrote  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  compliment  him  on 
his  return  to  his  States.  The  ques- 
tion thus  opened,  M.  de  Vafiaise 
returned  an  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  King  on  July  15,  1814* 
and  from  this  moment  the  plot  was 
formed,  and  the  correspondence 
was  continued. 

Shortly  before  the  Cardinal  della 
Genga  (afterwards  Leo  XU.)  had 
paid  the  Cure*  of  Geneva  a  visit  and 
had  lodged  with  him  on  his  way  to 
compliment  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  gain  over  the  King  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  Geneva 
in  particular,  and  he  kept  his  pro- 
mise, for  on  June  30  the  Cardinal 
wrote  to  the  Cure  that  he  had  seen 


*  Text  of  the  Gen  ova  instructions. 
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the  King,  and  that  the  latter  had 
promised  that  in  case  the  Govern- 
ment of  Geneva  should  suppress 
the  payments  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic  worship, 
lie  would  defray  them  out  of  his 
privy  parse — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  people. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Vuarin 
served  as  the  medium  of  the  secret 
correspondence  of  the  Pope  with 
the  Nuncio.  This  is  proved  by  a 
letter  of  Mgr.  Testa  Ferrata,  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Lucerne,  where  he  says : 
'Among  the  letters  of  the  Pope 
which  I  have  received  through  you 
there  is  one  concerning  the  Church 
of  Geneva  which  his  Holiness  par- 
ticularly recommends  to  my  atten- 
tion.' Now  these  letters,  which  the 
Cardinal  della  Genga  had  himself 
pat  into  the  hands  of  M.  Vuarin, 
had  been  forwarded  by  the  latter 
enclosed  in  a  tin  case  for  fear  the 
Post  Office  should  be  indiscreet.  M. 
Vuarin  was  endowed  with  an  im- 
mense energy,  and  the  priests  who 
assisted  him  at  this  period  declare 
that  he  was  constantly  travelling  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See,  but  that 
no  one  was  in  his  confidence  or 
knew  the  mysterious  aim  of  these 
secret  journeys,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  were  undertaken  by  superior 
orders  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  secret 
journeys  that  he  managed  to  gain 
over  one  of  the  three  French  pleni- 
potentiaries at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles, 
and  also  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
The  Minister  of  Sardinia  was  already 
on  his  side.  The  Holy  See  knows 
sometimes  how  to  choose  its  agents. 
I  say  sometimes,  and  not  always, 
for  the  choice  of  M.  Mermillod  was 
not  so  happy  as  that  of  M.  Vuarin. 

It  was  not  enough  to  have  these. 
great  personages  favourably  dis- 
posed, it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
trustworthy  person  constantly  near 
them  capable  of  following  the  nego- 
tiations, and  ready  to  remind  them 


at  the  proper  moment  of  their  pro- 
mises and  of  the  demands  to  be 
made. 

Comte  de  Sales,  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation under  M.  de  St.  Marsan, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  the  Congress,  was 
chosen  by  M.  Vuarin  to  be  the  de- 
voted and  discreet  agent  of  the 
Holy  See.  M.  de  Sales  had  made 
his  political  studies  in  England,  and 
had  returned  to  his  estate  of  Thorena 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  knowledge 
and  to  abandon  himself  without 
restraint  to  a  devotion  so  exalted 
that  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Ferronais,  on 
being  asked  whether  Comte  de  Sales 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  saintly 
ancestor,  replied :  '  St.  Francis  was 
quite  a  sprightly  fellow  in  compari- 
son with  his  grand-nephew.' 

All  these  proceedings  could  not 
have  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  police.  We  are  told  by  the 
Abbe  Fleury  that  M.  Vuarin  had 
his  letters  addressed  to  the  frontier, 
and  that  he  went  there  himself  to 
receive  them  and  post  his  own  ;  but 
that  this  precaution  not  being  suffi- 
cient, he  availed  himself  of  the  di- 
plomatic bag  of  the  Sardinian  Con- 
sul, M.  de  Magny. 

We  thus  see  that  the  Roman  plot 
against  the  interests  of  Switzerland 
was  well  .hatched.  It  was  carried 
on  in  the  territory  of  the  Confedera- 
tion itself  by  one  of  its  own  salaried 
agents,  the  Cur6  of  Geneva,  and  by 
diplomatic  agents  accredited  bond 
fide. 

We  have  seen  the  instructions 
given  to  the  deputation  from  Geneva, 
Those  of  the  Roman  See  were  diame- 
trically opposed  to  them.  There  was 
to.be  no  concession  of  territory;  and 
in  regard  to  the  protection  of  religious 
worship  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  preserving  the  Church  of  St. 
Germain  and  the  emoluments  of  its 
clergy,  but  to  insure  a  legal  status, 
to  Catholicism ;  to  prevent  Catholic 
parishes  from  being  put  under  Pro* 
testant  domination,  or  at  least  to 
obtain  a  guarantee  of  rights  sum- 
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cient  to  protect  their  faith  against 
moral  constraint  and  physical  vio- 
lence.6 

•  In  respect  to  France  the  Geneva 
deputation  failed  completely.  Tal- 
leyrand would  not  hear  of  territorial 
concessions ;  and  M.  de  NoaiUes,  re- 
membering the  promises  he  had 
made  to  Cardinal  della  Genga,  re- 
plied to  some  polite  overtures  that 
were  made  him :  '  The  King  of 
France  will  never  give  np  any  of 
his  Catholic  subjects. ' 

On  the  part  of  Savoy  the  success- 
ful issues  were  more  balanced. 
There  the  resistance  of  a  little  king 
whose  States  had  been  restored  to 
him  against  the  opinion  of  men  of 
the  importance  of  Wellington,  Cas- 
tlereagh,  Capo  d'Istria,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  and  Met- 
ternich,  and  even  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  himself,  must  necessarily 
result  in  at  least  a  partial  defeat, 
notwithstanding  all  the  craft  and 
activity  of  the  Cure"  of  Geneva. 
On  November  29,  1815,  the  latter 
received  a  letter  from  Count  de 
Sales,  from  which  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  little  calculated  to 
satisfy  him :  '  It  is  very  possible  that 
they  will  treat  with  your  people 
[the  deputies  of  Geneva],  and  that 
some  removals  may  take  place  in 
your  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  Tell 
me  what  is  most  indispensable  in 
order  to  preserve  your  house  as  it  is 
[the  Church  and  the  abode  of  the 
Cure"],  that  its  maintenance  may  be 
provided  for  as  well  as  the  support 
of  those  who  take  care  of  it  [costs  of 
the  Church  services],  also  what  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  establishments  you  possess,  and 
what  must  be  the  indispensable  re- 
lation between  them  [subordination 
of  educational  establishments  to  the 
Cure*],  without  forgetting  the  direct 
relations  which  must  be  kept  with 
the  other  houses  of  the  family  [re- 
lations with  the  Bishopric].  In 
the  case  of  some  house  like  your 


own  [the  ceded  parishes]  being 
made  dependent  on  the  place  where 
yon  are  [Geneva],  what  are  the  pre- 
cautions that  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  their  rights,  maintain  their 
independence,  and  prevent  their 
being  afterwards  subjected  to  incon- 
venience. Send  us  a  reply  as  soon 
as  possible.' 

On  December  7,  M.  Vuarin 
addressed  to  M.  de  Sales  through 
M.  de  Vallaise  two  memorials  which 
Victor  Emmanuel  ordered  M.  de  St 
Marsan,  his  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary, to  take  as  guides  for  his 
conduct. 

The  following  is  the  resume  of 
these  memorials  as  regards  the  pro- 
tection to  be  given  to  religions 
worship : 

(1)  The  union  of  the  territories 
ceded  to  Geneva  so  as  to  form  a 
canton,  which  should  become  an 
integral  part  like  the  others. 

(2)  Measures  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Protestant  majority 
making  the  rights  of  the  Catholic 
minority  illusory. 

(3)  All  the  authorities  of  Catholic 
parishes  to  be  Catholics. 

(4)  In  every  parish  the  Catholic 
schoolmasters  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  and  control  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  and  paid  by  the  State. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  a  supe- 
rior Catholic  college  for  the  children 
of  parents  sufficiently  rich  to  pay 
for  their  education. 

(6)  The  admission  of  the  newly 
annexed  people  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  existing  public 
establishments,  and  the  precautions 
to  be  taken  against  Protestant 
proselytism. 

(7)  All  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions of  the  annexed  parishes  to 
remain  the  special  property  of  these 
parishes,  and  no  church  or  meeting- 
house to  be  built  on  them. 

In  one  word,  it  was  clerical  omni- 
potence imposed  by  the  Rome  of  the 
Popes  on  Protestant  Rome. 


•  Instructions  of  the  Holy  See. 
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After  long  discussions  M.  Metter- 
nich,  at  the  urgent  request  of  M. 
de  Sales,  induced  M.  Pictet  de 
Rochemont,  who  was  tired  of  war- 
fare, to  sign  the  following  compro- 
mise, which  served  as  a  protocol  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna : 

(i)  The  Catholic  religion  shall 
be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  at  present  in 
all  the  communes  ceded  by  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia 
which  are  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Canton  of  Geneva. 

(2)  The  existing  parishes  which 
are  neither  dismembered  nor  sepa- 
rated in  settling  the  limits  of  the 
new  frontiers  are  to  preserve  their 
present  bounds,  and  shall  be  served 
by  the  same  number  of  ecclesias- 
tics as  before.  In  respect  to  the 
dismembered  portions  which  are  too 
small  to  be  made  into  a  parish,  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  will  be  appeal- 
ed to  to  see  that  they  are  annexed  to 
some  other  parish  of  the  Canton  of 
Geneva. 

(3)  If  in  the  same  communes 
ceded  by  his  Majesty  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  should  not  equal  in 
number  the  Catholic  inhabitants, 
the  schoolmasters  to  be  always 
Catholics.  No  Protestant  church  or 
meeting-house  to  be  established,  ex- 
cept in  the  town  of  Caronge,  where 
one  might  be  permitted. 

(4)  Of  the  municipal  officers 
two-thirds  always  to  be  Catholics, 
and  this  to  apply  especially  to  the 
mayor  and  his  two  adjuncts — two 
of  the  three  always  to  be  Catholics. 
In  the  case  where  in  any  commune 
the  number  of  Protestants  should 
come  to  equal  the  number  of 
Catholics,  then  complete  equality 
or  alternation  should  be  established, 
both  in  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  the  municipal  council  and  of  the 
mayoralty.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  should  always  be  a  Catholic 
schoolmaster  even  when  a  Pro- 
testant was  appointed. 

It  was  not  intended  by  this  article 
that  Protestant  individuals,  dwell- 


ing in  a  Catholic  commune,  should 
be  debarred  from  building  a  chapel 
as  a  place  of  worship,  if  they  thought 
proper,  or  from  having  at  their  own 
expense  a  Protestant  schoolmaster 
for  their  children.  No  existing 
donations  or  endowments  should 
be  touched  either  for  providing 
means  or  revenues,  or  for  expenses 
of  administration  ;  and  there  should 
be  no  hindrance  put  in  the  way  of 
individuals  making  new  gifts  or 
endowments. 

(5)  The  Government  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  eccle- 
siastics and  of  religious  worship  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  existing 
Government. 

(6)  The  Catholic  church  then 
existing  at  Geneva  to  be  maintained 
as  it  was  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
and  as  the  eventual  laws  of  the 
constitution  of  Geneva  had  already 
decreed.  The  Cure  to  be  properly 
salaried  and  lodged. 

(7)  The  Catholic  communes  and 
the  parish  of  Geneva  to  continue  to 
form  part  of  the  diocese  which 
should  govern  the  provinces  of 
Chablais  and  Faucigny,  unless  it 
should  be  otherwise  ordained  by  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

(8)  In  any  case  the  Bishop  was 
never  to  be  impeded  in  the  exercise 
of  his  pastoral  visitations. 

(9)  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing,  in  respect  to  their  civil 
and  political  rights,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Geneva;  these 
they  were  to  exercise  concurrently, 
subject  to  any  particular  right  of 
property  in  city  or  commune. 

(10)  Catholic  children  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  houses  of  public 
education — religious  instruction  not 
to  be  given  in  common,  but  sepa- 
rately, and,  in  the  case  of  Catholics, 
always  by  ecclesiastics  of  their  own 
communion. 

Such  was  the  legal  basis  imposed 
on  the  Catholicism  of  Geneva  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

It  differed  from  the  desires  of  the 
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See    of   Rome    on    the    following 
points : 

( i )  Political  equality*  was  certainly 
established,  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
the  rights  of  property,  to  the  city, 
and  the  commune. 

(2)  The  mayor,  or  one  of  his  ad- 
juncts, might  be  a  Protestant. 

(3)  No  church  could  be  erected  by 
the  Protestants  on  the  new  terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  Carouge, 
but  they  might  build  chapels  on  it. 

(4)  Nothing  was  decided  with  re- 
gard to  divorce  and  civil  marriages. 

(5)  Concerning  the  necessity  of 
ecclesiastical  appointments  being 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Council  of  State,  the  protocol  was 
silent. 

(6)  No  Catholic  college  was 
granted. 

(7)  Messrs.  Pictet  and  D'Yvernois 
had  gained  a  very  important  point, 
viz.  the  possibility  of  forming  the 
annexed  parishes  into  a  Swiss  dio- 
cese. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  See 
compensation  for  all  these  defects 
was  made  in  the  following  article : 

"The  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  all  the 
communes  ceded  by  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sardinia  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  cession.' 

The  time  might  come  when,  with 
this  article  and  the  protection  of  the 
Kings  of  Sardinia  and  France,  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  could  be  in- 
flicted on  the  Genevese.  It  was 
sufficient  for  the  moment.  M* 
Vuarin  appeared  satisfied. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Days  a 
new  treaty  was  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  Due  de  Richelieu  consented  to 
relinquish,  without  any  religious 
conditions,  six  detached  communes 
of  the  Pays  de  Gex. 

In  the  month  of  January  18 16 
the  negotiations  of  Turin  were  com- 
menced, and  the  religious  question 
of  Geneva  was  again  taken  into 
consideration.  The  protocol  already 
cited  was  definitively  adopted ;  but 
a  clause  was  added  which  nearly 


upset  the  whole  thing.  This  clause 
fixed  the  salary  of  the  Cure  of 
Geneva  at  an  annual  minimum  of 
5,000  frs.,  which  did  not  satisfy 
anyone.  The  Holy  See,  through  the 
Comte  de  Sales,  had  made  au  esti- 
mate which  amounted  to  15,000  fr., 
and  the  Genevese  Republic  would 
not  promise  anything.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  pro- 
tocol was  signed. 

Everything  seemed  in  order,  and 
those  who  do  not  know  the  character 
of  the  clergy  might  think  that  peace 
was  going  to  reign  between  the  new 
and  the  old  Genevese — between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  ink 
of  the  signatures  affixed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  scarcely  dry, 
however,  before  hostilities  recom- 
menced. Had  they,  indeed,  ever 
ceased  P 

This  new  religious  contest,  which 
only  ended  temporarily  in  1 819  by 
the  annexed  Catholics  of  the  Savoy 
diocese  of  Chambe'ry  being  thrown 
into  a  Swiss  diocese,  arose  in  this 
manner. 

The  Catholics  brought  forward 
the  six  following  points  as  causes 
of  grievance — the  schools,  the  ob- 
servance of  fetes,  marriage,  eccle- 
siastical appointments,  oaths,  and 
the  changing  of  the  diocese.  Hosti- 
lities began  by  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Religious  Observations  addressed 
to  the  M&iYihers  of  the  Venerable 
Company  of  the  Pastors  of  tlie 
Ghv/rch  of  Geneva,  which  M.  Vuarin 
caused  to  be  printed  outside  of 
Geneva,  and  which  brought  a  do- 
miciliary visit  on  the  Cure  and  the 
Sisters.  This  pamphlet,  signed  Pon- 
cet,  but  really  written  by  the  Cure 
Vuarin,  was  very  ill-judged,  as  it 
meddled  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Protestant  religion  by  demanding  a 
modification  of  the  books  used  by 
the  pastors  in  socular  instruction. 
The  Council  of  State,  therefore,  in 
a  reply  to  Monseigneur  de  Sales  in 
June  18 1 7,  said  they  thought  it 
strange  that  'the  Catholic  priests 
should  have  had  the  imprudent  co- 
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riosity  to  occupy  themselves  with 
those  books  instead  of  carrying 
out  their  own  religion;  that  they 
should  have  confined  themselves 
strictly  to  minding  their  own  duties, 
and  have  abstained  from  interfering 
in  things  that  concerned  the  practice 
orinstructionof  areligion  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do.'  As  the 
dispute  grew  warmer,  and  the 
magistrates  refused  to  settle  the 
question  in  the  way  M.  Vuarin 
wished — by  secular  force — he  had 
recourse  to  the  right  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  all  men.  He  answered 
writings  by  writings.  This  time  he 
got  his  pamphlet  signed  by  Mr. 
Ferrary,  Cure  of  Great  Sacconex, 
who  was  naturally  called  before  the 
Syndic  and  severely  reprimanded. 
The  Holy  See,  represented  by 
the  Cure*  of  Geneva,  exposed  its 
subalterns  without  revealing  their 
leader. 

Wherever  the  clergy  have  at- 
tempted a  new  establishment,  they 
hare  been  accompanied  by  Sisters 
of  Charity.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  are  the  maids-of-all- 
work  of  the  Holy  See.  With  them, 
as  with  the  Jesuits,  the  formula 
A.M.D.G.  answers  for  everything. 
It  is  the  flag,  a  hundred  times 
larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
that  shadows  with  its  ample  folds  the 
desires  and  ambitions  of  the  followers 
of  Loyola. 

Faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  the  Cure"  of  Geneva 
was  anxious  to  have  his  dear  Sisters 
close  to  him.  A  house  was  to  be 
sold  near  the  Church  of  St.  Ger- 
main. He  bought  the  lease  of  it, 
and  paid  for  it  in  a  year  with  the 
subscriptions  he  solicited  every- 
where. Later  we  shall  see  the  same 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mermillod 
for  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  at 
Geneva. 

When  the  Sisters  were  settled  in 
Geneva,  girls'  schools  were  firmly 
established,  and  with  them  the  do- 
minion of  the  clergy  through  wo- 
men.   A  young  girl,  whether  6he 


likes  it  or  not,  is  obliged  to  confess 
to  the  spiritual  director  chosen  for 
her  by  the  good  Sisters  ;  and  the 
priest,  who  is  instructed  by  the 
Sisters,  can  complete  the  observa* 
tions  on  her  character  and  tempera- 
ment at  the  confessional.  When 
the  young  girl  has  become  a  woman, 
she  remains  under  the  influence  of 
the  man  and  woman  who  have,  in  a 
measure,  moulded  her  from  child- 
hood. If  her  husband  is  an  object 
of  interest  to  the  clergy,  he  is  sure 
to  be  importuned  by  his  wife,  and 
the  result  is  submission  or  an  un- 
happy home.  As  a  mother,  she  per- 
petuates the  influence  of  the  clergy 
by  having  her  children  brought  up 
in  the  same  way  that  she  was ;  and 
so  matters  proceed  until  the  clergy, 
who  make  it  their  business  to  col- 
lect and  accumulate  information, 
feel  certain  that  a  country  is  under 
their  dominion.  Then  orders  to  act 
are  issued  from  Borne,  as  was  the 
case  in  France  and  Switzerland. 
Sometimes  the  clergy  open  the 
campaign  with  armies  whose  officers 
they  had  helped  to  marry,  and 
obtain  results  which  are  called 
Sedan,  Metz,  Paris.  (MacMahon, 
who  capitulated  at  Sedan,  is  a  tool 
of  the  Jesuits ;  Trochu  is  the  same ; 
and  as  for  Bazaine,  an  elderly  man 
married  to  a  devout  young  Mexican 
lady,  he  wills  what  his  wife  wills.) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  import- 
ance attached  by  the  Roman  See  to 
Catholic  schools,  and  the  aversion  in 
which  they  are  held  by  a  people 
jealous  of  its  dignity  and  independ- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  Government  of  MacMahon  sup* 
pressed  all  the  secular  schools  in 
France  (see  the  resolution  of 
Ducrot,  October  1873),  and  why 
that  of  Geneva  suppressed  those  of 
the  Catholics. 

But  to  return  to  the  year  18 17. 
After  the  school  question  came  that 
of  the  observance  of  holidays,  which 
the  clergy  wanted  to  enforce  by 
means  of  the  magistracy.  We  know 
the  abuse  of  fetes  cliomees  by  the 
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clergy.7     In  some  countries — espe-  the  quostion  of  ecclesiastical  ap. 

cially  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy —  pointments,  which  was  closely  con* 

the  fetes  cJwmSes  amount  to  nearly  a  nected  with  that  of  the  separation 

third  of  the  year,  which  means  that  a  of  the  diocese  of  Chambery.      The 

third  part  of  the  value  of  labour  is  sub-  actual  question  involved  in  these 

tracted  by  religion  from  the  wealth  was  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to 

of  the  public  and  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

the  individual.  All  that  is  gained  in  The  Council  of  State  maintained 

return  for  this  is  that  the  people  are  the  following  article  of  the  constd- 

kept  under    the  dominion  of  the  tution :  ( All  appointments  of  the 

clergy  by  means  of  Church  cere-  clergy  of  either  denomination  to 

monies    and    the    ever-increasing  any  offices  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 

pressure  of  misery.  proval  of  the  Council  of  State.' 

The  Catholic  cures,    relying  on  Tho  Bishop  of  Chambery  entirely 

their  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  denied  the  legality  of  this  constitu- 

Yienna,  counted  upon  celebrating  tional  article;  and,  to  prove  that  he 

fete  days  in  all  the  annexed  com-  did,  without  consulting  anybody  he 

munes  as  they  had  under  the  House  appointed  his  Vicar  to  succeed  the 

of  Savoy.      On  January  29,  181 7,  Cure  of  Chene,  who  had  just  died, 

the  day  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  a  The  Council  of  State  wrote  to  him 

fete  ch&mee  for  the  Savoyards,  some  in  a  very  amicable  tone  to  point  out 

men  from  Vandceuvres  were  work-  the  illegality  of  such  a  proceeding, 

ing  in   the  commune    of  Choulex.  adding  that  they  would  always  be 

The  adjunct  ordered  the  National  glad  to  consult  with   him  on  the 

Guard  to  seize  their  tools,  and  sent  subject  of  appointments, 

them    away.       This     matter    was  The  Bishop  took  no   notice  of 

brought  before  the  tribunal,  and,  to  this,  and  on  the  decease  of  the  Care 

the  great  astonishment  of  the  Ca-  of.  Vernier  he  appointed  a  new 

tholic  clergy,  the  verdict  was  against  Cure".    This  time  the  Council  of 

them.  State  kept  back  his  salary,  but  it 

The  question  of  mixed  marriages  was  restored  later  at  the  request  of 
was  another  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  Encouraged 
clergy.  The  Council  of  State  only  by  this  success,  Monseigneur  de 
recognised  as  valid  marriages  that  Chambery  appointed  Veuilland  Cure 
were  celebrated  both  at  the  Mairie  of  Compignon,  but  this  gentleman 
and  at  church,  and  it  reserved  the  was  not  allowed  to  take  possession 
right,  moreover,  of  dispensing  with  of  the  benefice,  and  the  Government 
the  nuptial  benediction  in  certain  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  police 
cases,  such  as  marriages  between  force  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  lie  peace.  This  made  the  Holy  See 
for  instance.  The  policy  of  Rome  reflect  a  little,  and.  feeling  uncom- 
was  entirely  opposed  to  this.  It  has  fortable,  it  proposed  a  provisional 
always  considered  tho  prevention  of  arrangement  to  the  Council  of  State, 
Buch  marriages  most  important,  and  to  which  the  latter,  however,  would 
has  therefore  reserved  the  monopoly  not  accede  ;  and  when  a  new  Cure 
of  granting  licenses,  and  has  in  a  of  Carouge  was  appointed,  on  the 
measure  refused  to  delegate  this  death  of  the  old  one,  he  did  not 
power,  even  to  the  Archbishop  of  receive  a  farthing  of  salary  for  fif- 
Chambery.  teen  months. 

But  the  most  important  affair  was  Rome    evidently    originated  all 


1  Fetes  ehdmks  must  not  be  confounded  with  fetesfhUes.  The  former  are  those  where 
the  law  in  unison  with  the  Church  makes  cessation  from  work  obligatory  under  penalty. 
Such  are  English  Sundays.    In  the  latter  the  Church  alone  is  concerned. 
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these  dissensions,  and  was  support- 
ed by  Chamb&y  and  Turin. 

It  was  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  Republic  of  Geneva  to  have  the 
mastery  in  its  own  domain,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  state  of  antagonism 
which  did  no  one  any  good,  unless 
it  were  M.  Vnarin,  perhaps,  who 
collected  subscriptions  and  ad- 
dressed memorials  right  and  left 
just  like  M.  Mermillod.  Conse- 
quently, on  September  8,  1817,  the 
Government  of  the  chief  canton, 
Berne,  sent  an  official  request  to 
the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Lucerne  to  the 
effect  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
newly  annexed  territory  should  form 
part  of  the  Swiss  Diocese  of  Lau- 
sanne. It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  7th  article  of  the  Protocol  of 
Vienna  allowed  the  Pope  to  trans- 
fer the  new  Swiss  citizens  from  the 
Diocese  of  Savoy  to  a  Swiss  dio- 
cese. This  was  not  the  first  time 
such  a  demand  had  been  made.  On 
March  30,  181 5,  the  day  after 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  signed,  a 
similar  petition  had  been  presented 
hy  the  Swiss  envoys;  but  M.  Vnarin, 
being  informed  of  this  in  good  time, 
exerted  himself  to  such  purpose  that 
he  succeeded  in  counteracting  its 
effect ;  therefore  I  will  not  dwell  on 
that  abortive  attempt. 

The  Government  alleged  motives 
of  order  and  public  safety  in  sup- 
port of  its  demands.  It  is  feared, 
they  wrote,  that '  sooner  or  later  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  bishop  will 
create  difficulties  which  will  be  es- 
pecially prejudicial  to  those  com- 
munes whose  temporal  and  spiritual 
interests  it  is  our  object  to  protect.' 8 
This  measure  was  supported  by 
the  Council  of  State  at  Geneva, 
which  tried  to  reassure  the  See  of 
Borne  by  asserting  that  it  was  most 
favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Catholic  religion.  As  a  proof  of  this 
it  cited,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Nuncio  on  the  26th  of  September, 
the  preference  shown  by  the  Coun- 


cil for  the  Bishop  of  Fribourg  (and 
Lausanne),  who  was  distinguished 
in  the  confederation  for  the  strict 
discipline  he  maintained  in  his 
diocese,  and  for  the  apostolic  zeal 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  make 
religion  flourish  in  it. 

Also  M.  Viollier  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  win  over  Cardinal  Consalvi,  to 
whom  the  Pope  had  committed  the 
direction  of  this  affair.  The  Holy 
See  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  how- 
ever, and  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt  at  Geneva  that  M.  Vnarin 
was  the  cause,  as  he  was  the  coun- 
sellor both  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Chambery  and  of  the  See  of  Borne. 
The  Oenevese  tried  to  win  him  over 
by  sendingjto  him  M.  de  la  Rive,  who 
was  their  first  Syndic  at  Geneva, 
but  in  vain.  Not  only  did  Vnarin 
belong  to  that  order  of  fanatics 
whom  nothing  can  influence,  but 
he  was  moreover  very  sagacious, 
and  thought  himself  certain  to  suc- 
ceed. 

He  received  formal  promises  front 
Rome  and  Lucerne  that  the  Pope 
(read,  the  See  of  Rome)  would  never, 
consent  to  the  changes  demanded. 
On  January  8,  18 18,  Monseigneur 
Testa  Ferrata  wrote  to  him  from 
Rome :  '  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  the  union  in  question , 
whether  to  the  diocese  of  Fribourg 
or  any  other  Swiss  diocese,  will 
positively  never  take  place.' 

On  December  2,  181 7,  Cardinal 
Lambruschini  writes  to  him  that 
he  very  much  suspected  the  designs 
of  the  Swiss  Government,  and  ends 
by  saying :  *  I  shall  not  fail  to  use 
my  utmost  exertions  to  terminate 
the  affair  in  accordance  with  your 
wishes,  which  are  mine. 

M.  Vnarin  counted  upon  the 
effects  of  those  internal  disturbances 
which  under  the  name  of  the  potato 
revolution '  threatened  to  produce  a 
riot  at  Geneva,  and  also  upon  a 
division  among  the  Protestants 
themselves  owing  to  the  recent  in* 


9  Letter  from  the  Ambassador  at  Berne  to  the  Nuncio  'September  6,  181 7. 
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traduction  of  Methodism  in  Geneva. 
The  name  of  Momiers,  which  is 
used  at  Geneva  to  designate  Pro- 
testant or  rather  Methodist  bigots, 
dates  from  that  time. 

But  on  that  occasion,  as  at  the 
present  time,  the  See  of  Rome  and 
its  representatives  were  mistaken ; 
the  wish  is  too  often  father  to  the 
thought.  The  great  Powers,  anxi- 
ous to  avert  anything  that  might 
hinder  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  inter- 
vened in  the  discussion. 

The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  laid 
the  question  before  the  Cabinet  of 
Ministers  at  Paris,  and  the  Comte 
de  Vincent  had  declared  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  recognised  the 
justice  of  the  demands  of  the 
Geneva  Government.  The  Austrian 
Cabinet  concluded  by  calling  upon 
the  Allied  Powers  to  support  simul- 
taneously the  demands  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Geneva.  Prussia  went 
still  further  in  her  instructions  to 
her  Minister,  M.  de  Niebhur.  The 
Court  of  Turin  resisted  its  utmost. 
A  note  addressed  to  the  Comte  de 
St.  Marsan  by  Count  Valdbourg 
Truchs,  in  the  name  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  opened  the  repulse. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  wrote  to  his 
charge  d? affaires,  Count  Barbaroux, 
that  as  a  docile  and  submissive 
Christian  he  should  respect  the  de- 
cision of  the  head  of  the  Church, 
but  that  all  responsibility  must  rest 
on  the  conscience  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

On  September  20, 18x9,  the  Pope 
settled  the  matter  in  favour  of  the 
Genevese  by  the  brief  Inter  muUU 
plices.  This  was  a  crushing  blow 
to  the  Our 6  of  Geneva.  The  Comte 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  who  was  an  old 


friend  of  his,  and  quite  as  Ultramon- 
tane— I  was  going  to  say  more  so — 
comforted  him  by  his  exhortations. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  written  at  the 
end  of  1819,  the  following  passage 
occurs:  *  The  Pope,  my  dear  Abbe,  is 
led  to-day,  as  he  was  yesterday,  and 
sometimes  his  weakness  gives  rise 
to  great  results,  of  which  he  him- 
self is  unconscious.  The  Council  of 
Geneva  all  the  while  it  is  singing  out 
"  Victory ! "  is  translating  and  regis- 
tering the  brief  of  the  Holy  Father. 
It  is  all  very  fine  for  them  to  trans- 
late "fideles  Christi"  by  "feithfulin 
Christ,"  that  Protestant  slang  does 
not  affect  the  matter.  Have  you 
not  seen  that  the  separation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  purified  Catholi- 
cism, and  that  the  true  reformation 
took  place  among  ourselves  ?  The 
same  miracle,  or  indeed  a  much 
greater  miracle,  is  about  to  occur. 
Some  goes  her  way,  and  advances 
by  retreating.' 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Fri- 
bourg  and  Lausanne,  to  which  Gene- 
va henceforth  belonged,  was  the  con- 
verse  in  every  respect  of  the  Bishop 
of  ChamWry,  who  had  been  moulded 
by  the  Cure  Vuarin.  Mgr.  Tobie 
Yenni  was  a  magnificent  old  man,  of 
amiable  character,  who  was  disposed 
to  make  every  concession  not  inter- 
dicted by  his  conscience,  instead  of 
being  inclined  by  nature  to  satisfy 
pride  by  every  kind  of  resistance 
and  aggression.  He  listened  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  Geneva,  and  made  a  concordat 
or  modus  vivendi  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  which  were  continual] j 
being  created  by  the  Cur6  of  Genera 
and  his  clergy.9 

In  vain  M.  Vuarin  wrote  letter 


*  Concordat  between  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  the  Republic  of  Genets,  signed  on 
February  i,  1820 : 

*  Art.  1.  Before  finally  appointing  a  cure'  or  any  priest  to  a  diocese,  his  Grace  the  Bishop 
shall  give  notice  to  the  first  Syndic,  who  will  inform  the  Council  of  State. 

'  If  for  serious  reasons  the  Council  of  State  is  opposed  to  the  nomination,  his  Grace  the 
Bishop  will  proceed  to  make  another  choice. 

'  2.  On  the  canonical  instalment  of  a  cure"  or  priest  in  his  benefice,  a  commissioner  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State  to  present  the  newly  elected  priest  to  his  flock, 
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after  letter  to  the  Bishop  to  repre- 
sent the  advantages  of  resistance 
over  concession.  In  vain  he  com- 
piled memorial  after  memorial  to 
show  him  the  had  intentions  of  the 
Government,  and  to  caution  him 
against  the  snares  of  the  Venerable 
Company  of  Pastors.  It  was  of  no 
use;  the  spirit  of  charity  was 
stronger  than  the  spirit  of  anger. 
The  gentle  Bishop  Yenni  would  not 
be  led  by  the  Cure*  of  Geneva,  like 
the  haughty  Comte  de  Sales,  Arch- 
bishop of  Chamb^ry. 

On  February  x,  1820,  the  con- 
cordat was  signed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Fribdnrg  on  the  one  side,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Schmidtmeyer  and  De  Roches, 
the  representatives  of  the  Republic, 
on  the  other.  Only  the  consent  of 
the  Council  of  State  was  wanting. 
(See  note  9.) 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Pope 


never  gave  his  consent  to  this  con- 
cordat of  February  1,  1820,  and  to 
this  day  the  clergy  of  Geneva  refuse 
to  comply  with  it.  Monseigneur 
Mazio,  writing  from  Rome  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1824,  t°  M.  Vuarin,  says: 
'  The  concordat  made  between  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  and'  the  Govern- 
ment of  Geneva  has  been  granted. 
The  answer  of  the  Holy  See  only 
referred  to  the  oath.  Some  objec- 
tions were  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  formula ;  but  after  the  expla- 
nations published  by  the  Geneva 
Government,  it  was  approved  by 
Pius  VII.'  So  the  Pope's  observa- 
tions only  applied  to  the  oath. 

This  convention  did  not  contain 
all  that  the  Government  of  Geneva 
desired.  It  had  demanded  the 
right  of  subjecting  to  its  criticism 
and  approval  all  bulls,  briefs,  de- 
crees, or  other  acts  emanating  from 


and  to  remind  the  latter  of  the  obedience  and  respect  it  owes  to  its  pastor.     The  com- 
missioner must  be  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

1 3.  All  cures  and  priests  actually  in  office,  and  those  who  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
future,  will  be  called  upon  to  take  the  following  oath  (with  their  right  hand  on  their 
heart)  in  the  presence  of  the  first  Syndic :  "  I  promise  not  to  act  in  any  way  against  the 
safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  State,  and  to  preach  to  my  parishioners  obedience  to  the 
magistrates,  submission  to  the  laws,  and  union  with  their  fellow-citizens.  I  promise 
to  yield  the  same  conscientious  obedience  to  established  order  that  I  always  give  to 
religions  matters,  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  the  superior  clergy."  In  future 
aires  and  priests  will  take  the  oath  before  their  instalment. 

'4.  In  order  that  there  may  be  enough  priests  for  the  parishes,  the  Council  of  State 
will  pay  far  the  ecclesiastical  education  of  two  or  three  young  men  of  the  canton  at  the 
Seminary  of  Fribourg.  These  young  men  will  be  chosen  by  the  Council  of  State,  and  a 
sum  not  exceeding  800  Swiss  livres  (1,200  fr.)  will  be  granted  annually  for  this  purpose. 
The  Council  of  State  will  also  contribute  yearly  the  sum  of  300  livres  (450  fr.)  towards 
the  general  expenses  of  the  Seminary. 

1 5.  The  Council  of  8tate  will  grant  annually  the  sum  of  1,300  Swiss  livres  (1,950  fr.) 
to  his  Grace  the  Bishop.  This  sum  is  intended  to  form  part  of  the  episcopal  revenue,  to 
corer  the  expenses  which  will  ensue  from  the  enlargement  of  the  diocese. 

'6.  His  Grace  the  Bishop  declares  that  he  accepts  and  agrees  to  the  above  articles, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  Bepublic  and  Canton  of  Geneva  likewise  agree  to  and  accept 
these  same  articles,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  their  Government,  which  they  wul 
immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain.' 

The  article  in  this  Concordat  relating  to  the  oath  gave  rise  to  a  serious  event, 
which  we  see  repeated  in  the  present  contest.  The  priests  of  the  diocese,  at  a  meeting 
held  by  the  Bishop  on  August  21,  when  he  was  on  a  pastoral  visit  to  Geneva,  refused,  at 
the  instigation  of  Vuarin,  to  take  the  oath  which  their  Bishop  demanded  from  them. 
Long  discussions  ensued,  and  the  Pope  himself  had  to  intervene  and  state  his  approval 
of  the  oath  before  these  gentlemen  could  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  their 
country  and  to  their  Bishop.  This  resistance  was  really  a  political  movement.  The 
Catholic  clergy  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  enter  the  arena  of  parties  as  a  separate  party. 
M.  Vuarin,  not  long  before  his  death,  a  few  years  later,  claimed  his  rights  as  Senior  at 
the  electoral  bureau. 

Such  was  the  prelude  played  by  Catholicism  to  the  fratricidal  contest  of  the  Sunder- 

bond. 
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the  Court  of  Borne  or  produced 
under  its  authority,  and  also  all 
mandates,  pastoral  letters,  and  other 
ticts  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese*.  In  answer  to  this  demand 
the  Bishop  simply  replied  that  he 
oould  only  be  silent  with  regard  to 
the  acts  of  Borne,  he  being  the 
inferior  and  Borne  the  superior;  but 
that  with  reference  to  his  own  he 
had  no  objection  to  making  them 
known  to  the  Council  before  they 
were  issued.  He  could  only  pro- 
mise for  himself,  however,  not  for 
his  successors. 

The  Council  of  State  immediately 
made  the  clause  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  insert  in  the  concordat 
the  subject  of  a  special  law,  pro- 
hibiting all  publications  emanating 
from  Borne  or  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  which  were  not  authorised 
by  theBepresentative  and  Sovereign 
Council.10  This  law  was  at  once 
put  into  force,  and  for  some  years 
the  acts  of  Borne  were  only  made 
known  to  the  clergy  of  Geneva 
through  the  statute  books.  For 
a  time  Father  Vuarin  lost  heart. 
The  world  seemed  to  crumble 
before  his  eyes.  Again  the  Comte 
de  Maistre  assumed  the  office  of 
comforter. 

*  Believe  me,'  he  wrote,  '  there  is 
not  much  in  all  this.  They  are  our 
own  pure  and  holy  maxims,  the 
simple  fundamental  maxims  with- 
out which  the  world  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  which  are  carried  out  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Catholic 
world.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
instead  of  keeping  these  maxima 
written  in  MS.  in  the  State  ar- 
chives [Gallican  principles],  as  if 
they  were  a  great  political  mystery, 
they  are  published  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  headed  by  the  great  mono- 
syllable, law,  which  amuses  these 
gentlemen,  like  the  little  guns  which 
we  give  our  children  to  prac- 
tise with.  I  am  not  on  the  spot, 
but  I  think  your  fancy  exaggerates 


tilings.  At  all  events  it  is  a  feet 
that  the  Roman  Church  has  set  her 
foot  in  Geneva,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  treat  with  the 
creature  that  advances  by  retreating, 
as  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of 
telling  you.  .  .  .  Made  amrnd.  Go 
your  way,  and  let  the  laws  he 
passed.9  And  these  were  the  men 
who  treated  others  as  revolutionists ! 

In  order  to  show  its  gratitude  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  the  Council 
of  State,  in  a  fit  of  mental  aberra- 
tion difficult  to  conceive,  asked  the 
Pope  to  bestow  on  Mgr.  Yenni  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Geneva,  which 
had  been  effaced  with  much  regret 
from  Catholic  geographical  nomen- 
clature. This  was  indirectly  asking 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Geneva.  The  Holy  See  was 
highly  delighted,  and  hastened  to 
grant  the  request  of  the  Council  of 
State  by  the  brief  of  January  30, 
182 1,  which  constituted  the  Bishop 
of  Lausanne  Bishop  of  Geneva. 

I  pass  over  the  warm  dispute 
which  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
civil  marriages  in  order  to  come  to 
the  question  of  the  day,  viz.  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Bishoprio  of 
Geneva  under  a  new  bishop. 

This  question,  which  had  been 
stupidly  raised  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner by  the  demand  made  by  the 
Council  of  State  in  favour  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  had  made  an 
impression  on  the  Holy  See  and  on 
the  mind  of  its  agent  Vuarin,  and 
had  revived  all  the  hopes  of  the 
former.  On  August  20,  1823,  Pius 
VH.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Cardinal  della  Genga,  under 
the  name  of  Leo  XIT.  The  Cure* 
of  Geneva  hastened  to  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  elevation  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter.  In  a  letter 
written  on  October  23,  1823,  he 
gave  his  former  protector  to  under- 
stand in  a  roundabout  manner  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  go  and  give 
him  a  viva  voce  account  of  the  re. 
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quirements  of  his  Church,  The 
sew  Pope  replied  on  December  20 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  M. 
Vuarin  to  confer  with  him  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  ordered  him  to  come  to  Borne, 
Baying  he  would  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  journey.  80  much  favour 
turned  the  head  of  the  Cure1,  who, 
thus  encouraged  by  the  Holy  See,  had 
a  vision  of  no  less  a  thing  than  the 
restoration  of  the  seat  of  St.  Fran- 
cois de  Sales  at  Geneva.  He  only 
revealed  his  scheme  to  four  people, 
the  Chevalier  d'Olry,  Bavarian  Am- 
bassador, who  was  his  intimate 
friend;  the  Bishop  of  Pignerol,Bigex; 
the  Bishop  of  Metz,  Besson;  and 
Lamhrnscnini,  Archbishop  of  Genoa. 
All  four  approved  of  it,  and  Lam- 
brnschini  gave  him  a  letter  to  Car- 
dinal Severoli,  who  had  had  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  last  oonclave, 
and  but  for  the  opposition  of  Aus- 
tria would  have  been  made  Pope. 
On  June  1,  1824,  Vuarin  started  for 
Borne,  accompanied  by  Lamennais, 
who  was  going  to  see  the  Boman 
Church  with  his  own  eyes  and  to 
learn  to  separate  from  it. 

It  was  a  curious  association  of 
two  very  different  natures.  The 
first,  a  tall,  fine,  strong  man,  with  a 
haughty  and  imposing  bearing,  and  a 
commanding  look,  fitly  represented 
the  arrogant  Cure*  who  had  moved 
diplomatists,  cardinals,  princes,  and 
crowned  heads  to  oppose  a  Govern- 
ment which  sinned  in  his  eyes  by 
being  even  prouder  than  himself 
and  by  not  submitting  to  be  ruled. 
The  second,  a  slight  man,  with  an 
ascetic  countenance,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, a  penetrating  look,  and  a 
melancholy  bearing,  had  little  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  virile  author  of 
Les  Paroles  d'unCroy  ant.  The  latter 
did  not  remain  long  in  Home,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  the 
Pontifical  Court,  which,  fearing  an 
eruption  from  that  volcanic  nature, 
wished  to  keep  him  there  in  order 
to  suppress  it. 

Once  established  in  Borne,  the 


Cure*  of  Geneva  put  himdelf  into 
communication  with  all  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  Holy  See,  and  especially 
with  Boothan,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits. 

On  July  13,  Leo  XII.  received 
Vuarin,  who  had  the  benefit  of  an 
hour's  consultation  with  him,  and 
placed  in  his  hands  a  memorial 
which  the  Pope  promised  to  ex* 
amine. 

In  this  memorial  Vuarin,  after 
trying  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
raising  Geneva  into  a  bishopric, 
examines  the  practical  side  of  the 
question  with  respect  (1)  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  (2)  to  the 
Government  of  Genoa,  (3)  to  pe- 
cuniary resources. 

The  way  he  settled  the  first  point 
was  by  the  resignation  of  the  Bishop 
at  the  request  of  the  Holy  Father ; 
the  request,  of  course,  would  be 
couched  in  terms  most  flattering  to 
the  Bishop.  M.  Vuarin  had  no  mis- 
givings concerning  the  Bishop's  sub- 
mission. 'He  is  pious,'  he  said, 
'  and  devoted  to  the  Holy  See.  He 
will  listen  with  docility  to  the 
voice  of  the  head  of  the  Church.9 

The  second  point  was  decided  by 
the  first.  When  the  vacancy  was 
once  made,  the  Government  would 
be  only  too  happy  not  to  have  it  filled 
by  a  Savoyard  or  a  Frenchman. 

As  regards  the  third,  M.  Vuarin 
undertook  to  buy  the  episcopal  pa- 
lace, and  he  proposed  to  the  Holy  See 
that  he  himself  should  provisionally 
supply  the  emoluments  of  the  new 
Bishop.  The  Pope  immediately  ap- 
pointed a  congregation  to  examine 
this  memorial,  and  give  a  judgment 
upon  it. 

It  was  composed  of  the  most 
illustrious  cardinals,  Severoli,  Delia 
Somaglia,  Zurla,  and  Castiglioni, 
who  was  afterwards  Pius  VIH.  So 
important  a  gathering  of  the  princes 
of  the  Church  plainly  indicated  the 
weight  attached  by  the  Pope  and 
the  Council  to  the  question  of 
making  Geneva  into  a  separate  dio- 
cese again. 
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An  absolute  silence — a  silenoe 
quite  Roman — was  observed  con- 
ceraing  this  important  matter;  it 
was  made  into  a  principle.  With 
regard  to  the  way  it  was  to  be  put 
into  execution,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Pope  should  send  a  brief,  to 
the  effect  already  described,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  who  should  be 
enjoined  to  keep  the  matter  a  pro- 
found secret,  whatever  happened. 
M.  d'Olry,  the  Bavarian  Minister, 
was  the  envoy  chosen.  He  was  in- 
structed not  to  leave  the  form  of 
resignation,  the  pontifical  brief,  or 
a  copy  of  either,  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop,  and  he  was  to  bring 
back  the  answer. 

Once  in  possession  of  this  answer, 
the  8ubmi8siveness  of  which  no  one 
doubted,  the  Pope  would  inform 
the  Government  of  Geneva  by  a 
manifesto  from  *  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  town  had  been  raised 
into  a  bishopric,  and  he  would,  at 
the  same  time,  acquaint  them  with 
the  name  of  the  bishop.  In  case 
there  were  any  difficulty  about  the 
latter,  M.  Vuarin  would  fill  the 
vacancy  pro  tern.  The  question 
was  then  mooted  whether,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  take 
the  name  of  Apostolic  Vicar.  This 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  be- 
cause the  Holy  See  was  unwilling 
to  compare  Geneva  with  the  coun- 
tries where  Catholicism  was  only 
tolerated. 

In  1873  we  have  all  these  acts 
repeated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last.  The  Holy  See  has  varied  its 
programme,  which  is  not  often  the 
case. 

On  October  13,1824,  the  pontifical 
brief  was  made  known  to  M.  Yenni. 
At  first,  overcome  by  astonishment, 
he  submitted,  and  replied  to  the 
Pope  on  the  20th  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  every  sacrifice  the 
Holy  Father  might  demand  of  him, 
but  that  he  would  like  to  have  an 
ostensible  letter,  in  order  that  he 
might  confer  with  his  council  on 
the  measure,  which  was.  a  serious 


one,  and,  in  his  opinion,  fraught 
with  danger. 

This  answer  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  the  intrigue  at  the  out- 
Bet.  Fresh  negotiations  took  place, 
this  time  through  the  medium  of 
the  Chevalier  d'Horrer,  Secretary 
of  the  French  Legation  in  Switzer- 
land. The  Bishop  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding,  and  the  Chevalier 
announced  that  the  business  was 
settled.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  Bishop,  thinking  he  could  not 
keep  the  matter  an  utter  secret, 
consulted  some  of  his  most  intimate 
counsellors,  who  all  advised  him  to 
refuse.  Consequently  the  Bishop 
kept  fo  his  first  declaration.  The 
affair  had  not  succeeded. 

Vuarin,  who  had  more  than  one 
string  to  his  bow,  then  proposed  that 
the  Holy  See  should  appoint  a  new 
Bishop  of  Lausanne,  who  should 
reside  six  months  at  Fribourg  and 
six  at  Geneva.  The  congregation 
adopted  the  latter  part  of  this  new 
resolution,  but  would  not  agree  to 
the  removal  of  M.  Yenni.  This 
variation  was  not  more  successful, 
therefore,  than  the  original  plan, 
and  the  matter  was  adjourned. 

In  1839  the  Cure  completed  the 
clerical  organisation  of  Geneva  by 
the  introduction  of  Brethren  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine.  First,  girls 
educated  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  then  boys  by  the  Ignorantine 
Brothers.  Where  these  two  insti- 
tutions have  taken  root  in  a  conn- 
try,  clerical  seminaries  are  in  roll 
bearing.  Since  the  year  18 13,  M. 
Vuarin  had  been  unremitting  in  his 
endeavours  to  found  this  institution. 
This  time  he  succeeded  through  the 
following  means.  With  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  money  he  bought  a 
house  at  Pleinpalais,  and  endowed 
the  new  schools  with  an  income  of 
2,000  francs ;  and  with  the  pass- 
port of  the  King  of  France  he 
brought  over  four  French  brothers, 
who  were  entered  at  the  French 
Embassy.  Then,  with  the  King  of 
France  on  one  side,  and  the  Emg 
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of  Sardinia  on  the  other,  the  Conn- 
cil  of  State  capitulated. 

This  is  the  way  Catholic  States 
respect  Protestant  neutral  States 
which  are  too  weak  to  make  their 
neutrality  respected. 

Bat  M.  Vnarin,  not  content  with 
baying  established  his  schools, 
wanted  to  set  the  civil  authorities  at 
defiance.  With  this  intention  he 
gave  orders  that  every  morning,  be- 
fore going  to  school,  the  children 
should  march  in  doable  file  through 
the  streets,  from  the  church  to  the 
school  or  vice  versd,  conducted  by  the 
Brothers  or  the  Vicars  in  costume. . 
This  ill-timed  demonstration  in  a 
town  which  was  still  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  Calvinism,  and 
where  external  demonstrations  were 
forbidden  to  every  form  of  worship, 
had  the  appearance  of  a  provocation 
and  was  treated  as  such.  The  po- 
lice received  orders  to  disperse  this 
procession;  but  the  gamine,  encou- 
raged by  the  priests,  resisted,  and 
put  themselves  again  into  rank.  I 
have  before  me  the  written  encou- 
ragements given  by  the  priests  then 
atGenevatothis  precocious  rebellion 
of  the  young  against  the  legitimate 
authorities  of  their  country. 

The  Cure*  Vnarin  died  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1843,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Abb6  Marilley,  who  had  been 
the  confidential  vicar  and  intimate 
friend  of  Vnarin.  On  this  account, 
and  also  because  he  was  a  stranger, 
he  was  not  approved  by  the  Council 
of  State.  The  Bishop,  ignoring  the 
Concordat,  maintained  the  appoint- 
ment, and  made  it  official  by  having 
it  announced  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
Catholic  parishes.    M.  Marilley  was 


then  arrested  by  the  Council  of 
State,  and  conducted  by  gens  a"  amies 
to  the  frontier.  Some  time  after 
this,  Marilley,  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lausanne,  returns  in  triumph,  and 
is  received  by  the  same  Council  of 
State  which  would  not  recognise 
him  as  Cure\ 

The  words  of  the  Cur6  Vnarin 
written  to  the  State  Councillor 
Bigaud  were  beginning  to  be 
realised. 

'In  vain,  sir,'  he  said,  'people 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will 
make  short  work  of  the  Catholics 
of  Geneva  after  the  death  of  their 
Cure.  Believe  me,  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  not  established  a  Catho- 
lic parish  of  8,000  souls  in  Geneva 
in  less  than  forty  years,  under  the 
most  strange  and  unparalleled  cir- 
cumstances, only  to  withdraw  the 
?rotection  of  His  arm  from  it.  "  Yet 
have  left  seven  thousand  whose 
knees  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal," 
said  the  Lord  to  the  prophet.  In 
the  Canton  of  Geneva,  sir,  there  are 
more  than  seven  thousand  deter- 
mined not  to  worship  the  impure 
idol  of  Calvin.  Hitherto,  M.  le 
Conseiller,  I  have  addressed  you  in 
the  words  of  a  priest  and  a  Christian. 
My  last  words  Bhall  be  those  of  a 
citizen.' 

Was  it  possible  to  prognosticate 
more  clearly  the  civil  war  which 
Borne  had  been  long  preparing  in 
Switzerland,  of  which  the  clergy  of 
Geneva  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  ? 
We  must  not  anticipate,  however, 
but  follow  step  by  step  the  progress 
of  this  great  intrigue. 

G.  Cluseret. 

(7b  be  continued*) 
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THE  ASHANTEE  WAR  UNNECESSARY  AND  UNJUST. 

Ik  the  article  under  the  above  heading  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Magazine,  it  is  stated  that  the  Treaty  by  which  England  abandoned  her  right  to 
veto  the  extension  of  Dutch  territory  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra  in  exchange  for  the 
cession  of  the  Dutch  Gold  Coast  territories,  had  not  been  published ;  and  some  remark 
was  made  as  to  the  insincerity  of  presenting  only  one  Bide  of  the  bargain.  That 
statement  was  made  as  the  result  of  enquiry  for  the  Sumatra  Convention,  and  upon 
information  derived  from  authentic  sources  that  it  had  not  been  published  in 
England.  This  information  appears  now,  however,  to  have  been  incorrect,  the  Treaty 
having  been  published  in  1872 ;  and  the  remarks  made  as  to  its  suppression  fall, 
therefore,  to  tne  ground. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  it  also  disposed  of  the  more  serious]  charges  made 
in  the  article  in  question.  Unhappily  that  is  not  the  case.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  nothing  either  in  the  Treaty  or  in  the  manner  of  its  publication  sepa- 


Treaty  were  exchanged 
the  same  day,  February  17, 1872.  And  the  Treaty  itself  furnishes  the  best  proof  of 
the  breach  of  faith  which  we  have  charged  as  having  been  committed  towards  the 
Sultan  of  Acheen  by  the  English  Government  in  refusing  to  protect  him  against 
Dutch  aggression.  By  the  first  Article,  her  .Majesty  engages  to  'desist1  from  '  all 
objection  against  the  extension  of  the  Netherlands  dominion  in  any  part  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  and  consequently  from  the  reserve  in  that  respect  contained  in  the  Notes 
exchanged  by  the  Netherlands  and  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  March  17,  1824.'  Now  the  '  reserve '  so  mentioned  was  a  reserve  of  the 
independence  of  Acheen,  and  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  respect  it. 
It  is  manifest  from  this,  that  in  1824  the  English  Government  held  themselves  to 
be  still  under  the  obligation  of  their  Treaty  of  18 19  to  secure  Acheen  from  aggres- 
sion ;  it  is  clear  therefore  that  Lord  Enfield's  argument  (see  his  despatch  of  July 
15,  1873),  that  on  the  signing  of  this  Treaty  of  1824  they  were  released  from  that 
obligation,  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  monstrous,  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  defend  does  still  subsist,  and  that  to  refuse  to  fulfil  it  is  to  violate  the  faith 
of  treaties. 

With  regard  to  other  suppressions,  charged  in  the  article,  of  '  parts  of  despatches  pre* 
sumably  important,'  it  will  be  enough  to  instance  the  asterisks  in  the  Colonial  Office 
despatch  of  February  3, 1871 ;  bat  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  through  the  corre- 
spondence to  become  aware  that  these  asterisks  recur  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
precisely  at  those  points  where  the  reader  may  expect  to  come  upon  important 
information. 

Something  has  been  said  of  an  alleged  retractation  of  his  claim  to  Elmina  signed  by  the 
King  of  Ashantee.  That  is  an  extremely  suspicious  document,  but  it  suffices  to  re- 
mark with  regard  to  it  that  it  is  dated  August  19,  187 1,  that  it  was  not  received  at 
Gape  Coast  until  December  7, 187 1,  and  not  in  England  until  January  3,  1872;  so 
that  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  it  could  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  Conven- 
tion, which  had  been  signed  on  February  25,  1871,  nearly  a  year  previously. 

Thomas  Gibsok  Bowlbs, 
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THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE.    WHAT  DOES  IT  MEANP 


THE  elections  are  oyer,  and  the 
decision  of  the  country  has  been 
pronounced  in  language  of  no  ordi- 
nary promptitude  and  clearness.   In 
the  course  of  five  years  a  majority 
of  118  for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
changed  into  a  majority  of  at  least  30 
against  him.    The  verdict  which  was 
given  by  acclamation  and  enthusias- 
tically in  186S  in  favour  of  the  Libe- 
ral party,  has  in  1874  been  as  pe- 
remptorily reversed ;  though  a  libe- 
ral Government  was  in  office  with  all 
the  nameless,  but  not  slight,  advan- 
tages which  cling  round  the  posses- 
sion of  power;  though  an  advance  of 
wages  unexampled  in  our  time,  and 
an  unprecedented  succession  of  re- 
venue surpluses,  combined  to  attest 
a  national  condition  of  plethoric  and 
prolonged  prosperity;    though  an 
extension  of  the  franchise  had  been 
conceded  for  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  reformers  of  a 
quarter    of   a    century    ago;    and 
though  the    Ballot— the  favourite 
Shibboleth  and  panacea  of  the  Radi- 
cal programme — had  been  enacted 
by  a  majority  which  disbelieved  in 
its  efficacy  and  dreaded  its  opera- 
tion, and  had  restored  to  every  voter 
the  power  of  giving  effect  to  his  true 
preferences  and  opinions  without 
fear  of  consequences.    England,  out 
of  ito  500  members,  has  returned 
Tories  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  two  ; — Scotland,  preponderantly 
liberal  still,  is  decidedly  less  so 
than  before ; — while  Ireland  has,  as 
usual,  returned  a  majority  of  nomi- 
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nal  Liberals,  but  Liberals  of  the 
worst  and  least  reliable  type,  who 
bring  neither  strength  nor  credit 
to  the  cause.  Truly  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  'Conservative  Reaction.', 

There  may,  however,  remain  con- 
siderable doubt  whether  this  phrase 
correctly  or  adequately  describes 
the  strange  transformation  which 
has  unquestionably  been  wrought  in 
the  prevailing  political  sentiments 
of  the  country,  and  whether  in  met 
the  marked  and  startling  action 
of  the  constituencies  does  not  far 
more  express  recoil  from  the  course 
of  the  Liberals  than  preference  for 
the  principles  of  the  Tories — does 
not  mean  disapproval  and  alarm  at 
Mr.  Gladstone,  rather  than  hope  or 
confidence  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  However 
this  maybe,  the  widespread  and  per- 
vading character  of  the  change  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  It  has  been  con- 
fined to  no  district  and  to  no  class  of 
electors ;  large  boroughs  as  well  as 
small  ones,  the  most  popular  as  well 
as  the  narrowest  constituencies,  have 
given  evidence  of  the  same  reaction. 
Conservatism  has  triumphed  where 
it  was  never  even  feared  before: 
Manchester  and  Salford,  which  used 
to  be  the  strongholds  of  Radicalism, 
have  returned  four  Tories  out  of  five 
members ;  Westminster,  which  for- 
merly was  enthusiastic  for  Fox, 
Burdett,  Lord  Cochrane,  and  very 
recently  for  J.  8.  Mill,  has  discarded 
every  form  of  Liberalism  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one;  Brighton  has  re- 
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jected  two  Radicals  of  eminence  and 
value  for  two  Tories  of  no  signifi- 
cance whatever;  while  the  metro- 
politan constituencies  as  a  mass, 
which  five  years  since  sent  up  19 
Liberal*  and  3  Conservatives,  are 
now  represented  by  1 1  Liberals  and 
11  Tories. 

Now,  if  the  Liberals — the  partv, 
as  we  still  hold,  to  whom  we  ought 
to   trust  for    progress,  prosperity, 
and   the  stability  as    well  as  the 
amendment    of    our    institutions, 
using  those  words  in  their  just  sig- 
nification— if  the  Liberal  party  is 
to  prpfit  bythe  lesson  of  this  elec- 
tion,  it    must    study  its  meaning 
closely  and  strive  to  read  it  aright. 
At  present  we  see  indications  that 
Mr.   Gladstone's   Government  and 
its.  more  thorough-going  adherents 
are 'inclined  to  deceive  themselves, 
to  refuse  to    recognise   the    plain 
hHQ&wriiing     on    the    wall,    and 
.(what  is  most  dangerous  of  all)  to 
'attribute  their  signal  defeat  rather 
cto  their  merits  than  to  their  errors 
and*,  misdeeds.    Yet  there  are  not 
wanting  abundant  symptoms  which 
might  awaken  them  from  this  com- 
forting delusion.     They  try  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  have 
bean  beaten;  bythe  various  interests 
they  have  dffended,  and  the  enemies 
tiiey  have  made  during  their  bold 
course  oftlibexal  reforms  ;  shutting 
their; eyes  to  the  fact,  which  we 
believe  a  careful  analysis  will  bring 
clearly  autr-U-that  their  weakness 
and  failure  a^the  elections  has  arisen 
.  fromwxthh},  not  from  without — that 
their  defeat  has  been  due  far  more 
to  Liberal  discontent,  Liberal  dis- 
sensions, Liberal  abstentions  at  the 
.  poll  (and  probably  extensive  trans- 
fers of  Liberal  votes  to  the  opposite 
,  scale),  than  to  genuine  Tory  strength. 
They  have  alienated  their  own  sup- 
porters, and  dissolved  the  coherence 
of  their,  own  ranks ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  alienation  and  this  inco- 
herence* that  have  so  inspirited  and 
invigorated  'their  opponents.     Let 
them  only  ask  themselves  how  it  is 


that,  while  pursuing  a  course  and 
carrying  out  a  programme  of  what 
would  seem  to  be  especially  ener- 
getic Liberal  retrenchments  and  re- 
forms, they  have  so  cooled,  bo  dis- 
pirited, or  so  alarmed  their  Liberal 
adherents  as  to  bring  down  upon 
themselves  so  crushing  a  reverse— 
and  the  central  truth  becomes  patent 
at  a  glajnce. 

We  will  instance  a  few  of  their 
principal  measures  in  order  to 
exemplify  our  position.  To  begin 
with  their  Irish  policy.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, at  his  advent,  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
difficulty  for  good  and  all ;  to  in- 
augurate in  that  unhappy  country  a 
truly  Liberal  system  of  rtde  and  le- 
gislation, i.e.  a  system  of  justice  and 
conciliation ;  to  take  in  hand  sue- 
cessively  and  in  a  vigorous  fashion 
'  the  three  branches'  of  the  upas  tree ' 
— the  Church  question,  the  Land 
question,  and  the  Education  ques- 
tion. Assuredly,  as  regards  his 
treatment  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  the  Liberal  party  have 
no  valid  ground  for  dissatisfaction 
with  their  chief.  The  disestablish- 
ment of  that  Church  had  long 
formed  one  of  the  staple  and  most 
undisputed  articles  of  their  creed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  carrr 
their  principles  into  action.  He  did 
his  work  skilfully,  he  did  it  tho- 
roughly, he  did  not  do  it  harshly. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  did  it  at  a 
time  when  many  thoughtful  Libe- 
rals had  begun,  if  not  to  question 
its  advisability,  at  least  to  feel  no 
longer  so  anxious  as  formerly  for  its 
realisation.  It  had  become  obvions 
to  them,  though  not  to  him,  that 
events  were  ripening  for  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict  between  Ca- 
tholicism— not*  as  a  creed,  but  as  a 
system,  a  priesthood,  and  a  power— 
and  the  elements  of  real  religious 
liberality  and  progress  ;  that  Ultra- 
montanism,  growing  dally  more  dar- 
ing, pretentious,  and  encroaching, 
was  preparing  for  a  struggle  in 
which  its   success  would  be  fetal 
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not  only  to  the  welfare  and  dawning 
prosperity  of  Ireland  (as  Liberals 
view  the  matter),  bnt  to  the  har- 
mony and  nnion  of  the  Empire;  and 
that  in  this  straggle  the  Protestant 
Church  might  be  out  best  ally,  if 
the  straggle,  when  it  came,  found 
that  Church  still  standing,  loyal 
snd  unalienated.  In  a  word,  they 
realised,  .though  Mr.  Gladstone  did 
not,  that  the  political  alliance  be- 
tween Ultramontane  Catholicism 
and  the  Liberal  party  could 
never  be  more  than  accidental, 
precarious,  and  costly — if  not 
ruinous;  that  their  ultimate  aims 
▼ere  utterly  at  variance*  and  that 
their  inherent  discrepancy  must,  ere 
long,  break  out  in  open  war.  They 
—these  thoughtful,  far-seeing  li- 
berals— being  statesmen  and  not 
doctrinaires,  had  begun  to  cool  to- 
wards, and  tacitly  to  distrust,  their 
old  theoretic  policy  in  this  matter, 
just  at  the  moment  when  their  chief 
—a  comparatively  recent  convert  to 
their  former  creed— was  resolving  to 
earry  it  out  with  all  the  ardour  of 
a  youthful  proselyte.  Moreover, 
some  had  a  lurking  fear~~nnjust,  no 
doubt— lest  his  detestation  of  the 
priesthood,  and  especially  of  a  hier- 
archy like  that  of  Borne,  might  be 
far  less  sincere  and  zealous  than 
their  own  ;  and  that  as  he  neither 
foresaw,  like  them,  the  inevitable 
conflict,  so  he  did  not  dread  the 
possible  result  as  they  did.  Then 
came  those  fatal  and  ill-omened 
words,  spoken  daring  his  Lancashire 
canvass,  that  he  intended  'to  go- 
Tern  Ireland  according  to  Irish 
ideas ;'  and  as  it  became  known  that 
he  had  never  set  foot  on  Irish  soil, 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  and  blind  to 
the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  Irish 
race,  and  had  only  the  vaguest  per- 
ception of  what  .*  Irish  ideas '  really 
were,  the  rash  phrase  filled  with 
indefinite  but  well- warranted  alarm 
all  who  knew  that  Home  Rule  and 
'  fixity  of  tenure'  were  among  the 
most  positive  and  popular  of  these 
ideas.     They   could   not,  indeed, 


avoid  following  him  on  the  path  to 
which  they  had  long  pointed  and 
exhorted  themselves,  but  they  did 
it  reluctantly,  and  with  gloomy 
forebodings. 

Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  under- 
takes to  do  he  sets  about   in  a 
thorough-going  and  usually  a  most 
masterly  fashion,  and  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  IrisljL  Land  ques- 
tion was  no  exception.    We  have  no 
intention  of  discussing  the  wisdom 
or  the  justice  of  that  measure  here; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  alarmed 
numbers  of  his  own  firmest  sup- 
porters— some,  it  is  said,  even  of 
his  colleagues — who  knew  Ireland 
far  better  than  he  could  pretend  to 
do,  and  who  both   questioned  it» 
equity  and  doubted  its  results  ;  that 
it  has  been  carried  into  operation  in* 
a  manner  which  has  not  tended  to 
quiet  those  misgivings ;   and  that 
it  has  not    conciliated    those   for 
whose  gratitude  and  alliance  it  was 
so  high   a    bid.      The    conviction 
spread    widely,     through     classes 
whose  genuine  Liberalism  could  not 
be  called  in  question,  that  this  no* 
tion  of  '  governing  Ireland  accord- 
ing to  Irish  ideas '  might  carry  us 
in  any  direction  and  to  any  length ; 
or  at  least  in  a  direction  and  to  a 
length  whither  only  a  small  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  were  content  to 
go;    and  it  was  noted  as  an  evil 
omen  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  address 
to  the  electors  not  only  embodied 
no  distinct  and    bold    declaration 
against  '  Home  Rule/  but  contained 
one  sentence  at  least  that  might  not 
unfairly  be  construed  into  something 
like  an  inclination  to  coquet  with 
the  unclean  thing. 

The  failure  of  our  chief's  attempt 
to  terminate  the  third  Irish  diffi- 
culty— the  Education  difficulty — 
by  a  hollow  and  unworkable  com- 
promise, is  in  everybody's  recollec- 
tion. His  defeat  on  that  occasion 
was  hailed  with  gladness  and  a 
buoyant  sense  of  relief  by  a  large 
section  of  his  own  supporters,  as 
severing  the  fettering  and  discredit- 
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able  tie  which  had  so  long  en- 
tangled them  with  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy ;  but  it  converted 
thousands  of  Liberals  to  the  conclu- 
sion (which  only  those  unacquainted 
with  the  sister  island  ever  doubted) 
that  concession  is  not  the  spirit  in 
which  either  to  conciliate  or  control 
Irish  disaffection ;  and  that  a  Minister 
who  fancies  that  it  is,  is  not  a  ruler 
to  whom,  in  such  days  as  are  proba- 
bly before  us,  the  destinies  of  the 
country  can  safely  be  entrusted. 
No  one  who  looks  at  Ireland  now 
can  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mode  of  dealing  with  Irish  questions 
has  been  either  scientific  or  success- 
ful ;  and  therefore  his  Irish  policy, 
generous  and  ostentatiously  Liberal 
as  we  admit  it  to  have  been,  so  far 
from  strengthening  the  Liberal 
party  or  winning  their  support,  has, 
from  the  fundamental  error  at  its 
root,  largely  contributed  to  their 
actual  weakness  and  discomfiture. 

In  so  far  as  the  irritation  of  the 
Nonconformists  at  the  Educational 
measures  of  the  Government  has 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Ministerialists,  we  must  hold  Mr. 
Gladstone  absolutely  guiltless,  and 
the  factious  conduct  of  the  malcon- 
tents to  have  been  short-sighted, 
narrow,  and  unworthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  is  no  doubt  that 
their  fanaticism  has  created  a  seri- 
ous schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  party ; 
but  without  a  more  careful  analysis 
than  we  have  had  the  means  of 
making,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
attribute  the  Liberal' loss  at  more 
than  one  or  two  elections  to  this 
cause.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  those  most  obnoxious  to 
Dissenting  zealots  on  this  question 
have  been  almost  uniformly  suc- 
cessful? 

There  can,  however,  we  believe, 
be  no  question  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, almost  to  a  man,  in  England 
and  Wales  at  least,  have  voted 
against  the  Government  under  the 
impression  that  *  denominational 
education/  in  favour  of  which  their 


priesthood  is  so  zealous  and  so 
united,  stands  a  far  better  chance 
at  the  hands  of  their  opponents — a 
large  number  of  whose  supporters 
are  bent  upon  forcing  secularism 
upon  the  country.  Gratitude  for 
past  services  is  not  a  recognised 
virtue  of  political  Catholicism  ;  and 
Romanists  had  no  further  boons  to 
hope  for  from  the  Liberals. 

( But,1  say  the  Ministerialists, 
'  we  owe  our  defeat  to  the  "  special 
interests"  which  we  have  offended 
by  carrying  out  a  variety  of  reforms 
demanded  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  and  determined  on  for  its 
benefit;  to  the  advocates  of  the 
system  of  purchase  in  the  army, 
which  we  abolished  because  the 
country  required  its  abolition;  to 
the  publicans,  whose  hours  we 
limited,  and  whose  questionable 
practices  we  controlled  because  the 
cause  of  order  and  sobriety  clearly 
dictated  these  interferences ;  and  to 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Civil 
Service,  whose  numbers,  salaries, 
and  prospects  we  curtailed  in  the 
steady  pursuit  of  those  principles 
of  retrenchment  and  economy  which 
the  Liberal  party  has  always  pro- 
fessed.' We  may  promptly  recog- 
nise the  general  force  and  justice 
of  the  plea;  but,  in  each  of  the 
three  cases  specified,  with  qualifica- 
tions which  seriously  detract  from 
its  validity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
abolition  of  purchase  aroused  the 
vehement  hostility  of  the  officer 
class,  and  was  believed  by  many 
among  them  gravely  and  unjustly 
to  compromise  their  interests.  It 
must  be  admitted  also  that  the  pre- 
ponderating opinion  of  the  Liberal 
portion  of  the  constituencies  had 
long  been  clamorous  for  the  mea- 
sure, though  considerable  numbers 
of  thoughtful  and  experienced  ob- 
servers, whose  feelings  and  prospects 
were  in  no  degree  involved,  enter- 
tained grave  doubts  as  to  its  wisdom 
and  its  probable  operation.  We  be- 
lieve, also,  that  it  was  framed  with 
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a  sedulous  and  even  tender  anxiety 
to  be  as  fair  and  generous  as  prac- 
ticable to  every  grade  and  every 
individual  officer  concerned.  But 
though  animosity  against  the 
change  may  have  contributed,  and 
did  contribute,  to  exasperate  Con- 
servative activity  during  the  late 
contest,  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  actually  turned  any 
single  election;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  offended  class 
and  their  connections  were  in  over- 
whelming proportion  Conservatives 
already,  and  that  many  of  the  mili- 
tary Liberals  were  in  favour  of  the 
innovation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  the  high-handed 
and  unprecedented  proceeding  by 
which  the  measure  was  at  last 
carried  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  called 
up  an  almost  obsolete  royal  prero- 
gative to  over-ride  the  perfectly 
legitimate  opposition  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  to  make  imperious 
volition  do  the  work  of  sober  and 
persuasive  legislation,  startled  and 
did  much  to  alienate  many  of  the 
Minister's  sincerest  friends.  It  was 
felt  that  a  statesman  who  could  so 
peremptorily  disregard  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Constitutional 
action  which  requires  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons  to  concur  in  every 
legislative  measure,  as  coolly  to 
dispense  with  the  consent  of  the 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature  when 
that  consent  had  been  refused, 
might  do  other  things  more  question- 
able still.  It  is  no  secret  that  what 
more  than  any  other  influence  has 
operated  to  dismay  and  loosen  the 
allegiance  of  the  older  and  soberer 
Liberals  to  their  brilliant  chief  is 
the  feeling  that  he  is  incalculable. 
Wth  all  his  splendid  genius,  his 
indefatigable  industry,  his  masterly 
workmanship,  his  disinterested  con- 
scientiousness— and  in  spite  of  many 
self-revelations  in  the  course  of  a 
long  career — he  is  universally  re- 
cognised to  be  •  a  dark  horse ; '  there 
is  a  wide-spread  and  most  uneasy 
sense  that,  with  so  impressible  an 


imagination,  such  vehemence  of 
feeling,  such  fearful  power  of  self- 
persuasion,  there  is  no  saying  where 
be  may  break  out  next,  wliat  he  may 
do,  or  whither  he  may  wish  to  lead 
his  followers.  'Un  tel  pere  de 
famille'  (as  Talleyrand  said)  'est 
capable  de  tout.'  The  despotic  pro- 
ceeding in  question  did  much  to  in- 
tensify this  sentiment  of  distrust 
and  dread ;  it  showed  him  to  be  as 
daring  as  he  is  able  ;  and  numbers 
of  his  older  supporters,  less  excitable 
than  himself,  began  to  reflect  that 
a  politician  who,  since  he  entered 
Parliament,  had  traversed  the  enor- 
mous distance  which  separated  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  1832  from  the 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  1871 — the  author 
of  Church  and  State  from  the  ex- 
tinguisher of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment— '  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern 
and  unbending  Tories  who  mis* 
trusted  Peel,'  from  the  Minister 
whose  'advanced'  tendencies  have 
inspired  dread  amounting  almost  to 
mutiny  among  his  own  reforming 
adherents — may  yet,  even  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four,  be  far  from  his 
maturity,  and  may  still  have  un- 
guessed  spaces  to  travel  over,  and 
dizzy  gulfs  to  leap. 

As  to  the  Licensing  Bill  of  the 
late  Government,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  say  a  word  of  censure.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  a  much- needed, 
a  beneficent,  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
judiciously  framed  measure ;  an/  as 
it  certainly  has  done  much  to  grouse 
and  organise  the  enmity  both,  of 
publicans  and  of  drinkej*,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  tha*  in  nearly 
all  very  closely  contested  elections 
this  hostility  turned  t*e  scale  against 
Ministerial  candidates.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  tfiat  the  alarm  that 
has  thus  ripened  into  active  hostility 
was  first  created,  and  created  not 
unnaturally,  by  the  obnoxious  and 
curiously  infelicitous  provision  in- 
troduced into  the  abortive  Bill  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  licensed 
victuallers  regarded  as  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  their  property ;  nor  that 
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the  measure  now  complained  of  was 
not  a  party  proposal,  but  met  with 
large  support  from  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

As  to  the  alienation  of  the  Civil 
Servants,  and  the  hostility  of  their 
friends  and  connections,  there  is 
something  far  more  decided  to  be 
said.    It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  indignation  excited  by  the  re- 
trenching and  parsimonious   pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Go- 
vernment in.  reference  to  various 
Sublio  departments  is  wide-spread, 
eep-seated,  and  in  the  main  well* 
founded.    It  is  true  that  it  is  in  the 
name,  and  indeed  sincerely  in  the 
cause,  of  Economy  that  they  have 
so  outraged  and  disgusted  a  loyal 
and  hard-working    olass  of  men. 
But  they  are  not  entitled  on  that 
score  to  plume  themselves  on  their 
merits,  or  to  'rejoice  because  ail 
men  revile  them  and  speak  evil  of 
them.'   On  the  contrary,  we  incline 
to  believe  that,  while  few  special 
enemies  they  have   made   in  the 
course  of   their  reign  have  hurt 
them  more  at  their  election,  few 
enmities  have  been  more  gratui- 
tously or  culpably  aroused.     We 
are  not  about  to  drag  our  readers 
through  the  claims  of  dismissed 
Dockyard  employes  pr  irritated  out- 
port  officers  of  Customs,  or  snubbed 
applicants  in  other  branches  of  the 
service,  and  we  wish  to  enter  into  no 
details ;  but  no  one  who  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  reading  the  unex- 
ampled correspondence  between  the 
Treasury  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  and 
the  Audit  Office  on  the  other,  in 
relation    to    the    appointment   of 
certain  redundant  clerks,   or   the 
Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee   on  Civil    Service  Expen- 
diture, and  on  the  grievances  of 
•  writers,'  or  the  prolonged  contro- 
versy on  the  rights  of  Customs 
officials  of  inferior  grades  to  '  back 
pay,'  or  the  discussion  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Irish  .  clerks,  or  the  curt 
replies  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  general 


memorial  of  the  Civil  Servants  as  a 
body  praying  for  a  rectification  of 
their  salaries  to  meet  the  unques- 
tionable increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  metropolis,  can  wonder 
that  the  irritation, moody  discontent, 
and  disheartening  sense  of  injus- 
tice diffused  throughout  all  ranks  of 
the  Permanent  Service  of  the  Crown 
— from  the  heads  of  departments 
down  to  excisemen  and  letter 
carriers — should  have  been  exas- 
perated into  something  nearly  ap- 
proaching to>  disloyalty.  The  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  offenders  in  these 
matters  have  of  course  been  the 
principal  authorities  at  the  Trea- 
sury ;  that  they  were  usually  in  the 
wrong  has  been  proved  by  the  seve- 
ral instances  in  which,  sometimes 
after  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  tney  have  been  forced 
tardily  and  ungracefully  to  give 
way ;  and  the  harsh,  cold,  rasping 
insolence  of  manner  in  which  un- 
generous and  sometimes,  cruel  re- 
fusals have  been  •  conveyed  has 
rankled  even  more  than  the  refusals 
themselves.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to 
visit  upon  a  whole  party  the  offen- 
siveness  of  a  few  men  whose  pro- 
ceedings even  their  colleagues  have 
disapproved;  but  the  Treasury  is 
in  theory  supreme  in  most  matters 
over  the  other  departments  of  the 
State,  and  has  of  late  shown  a  dis- 
position to  be  in  practice  absolutely 
despotic ;  and  it  jb  not  too  much  to 
say  that  few  men  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, even  though  trne  liberals, 
wish  to  see  a  Liberal  Government 
in  power  again,  if  its  advent  should 
involve  a  restoration  of  the  late 
Treasury  reign,  either  in  tone  and. 
temper  or  in  personnel. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  inade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  case  if 
we  were  to  go  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  the  unfortunate 
manner  only,  and  not  the  entire 
spirit  and  system  which  has  reigned 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  that  has 
created  such  widespread  discontents. 
The  notions  of  economy  which 
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vail  at  head-quarters  are  not  those 
which  prevail  throughout  the  na- 
tion.    This  truth  is  one  which  Mi- 
nisterialists have  all    along   been 
slow  to  understand,  but  to  which 
their  late  astonishing  defeat  should 
at  last  open  their  eyes.    Economy 
is  excellent  as  a  principle :    it  is 
unworthy   and    ruinous   when    it 
becomes  a  fanaticism — and  a  fa- 
naticism it  has    long    since   been 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
as  Veil  as  in  a  minor  degree  with 
certain  of  their  colleagues.     Extra- 
vagance in  the  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money  is  a  sin  ;  overgrown 
or  overpaid  establishments  consti- 
tute a  wrong  and  a  grievance  which 
call  for  energetic  and  steady  abate- 
ment ;  vigilance  in  detecting  and 
firmness  in  repelling  selfish  assaults 
upon  the  public  purse  are   unde- 
niably among  the  essential  and  pri- 
mary duties  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.     But  while  these 
high  officials  have  fancied  that  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  money  of 
the   country,   in    order  that    they 
might  hoard  it  closely,  the  country 
conceived  that  it  was  given  them 
in  order  that  they  might  spend  it 
well.     'Lay  out  nothing  you  can 
decently  avoid,'  has  been  the  motto 
of  the  Government.     ( Grudge  no- 
thing that  can  be  profitably  spent/ 
baa  been  the  juster  and  higher  con- 
ception of  the  nation ;    ' be  gene- 
rous to  servants  from  whom  you 
expect  loyal  and  diligent  service, 
and  who  have  served  you  faithfully 
and  long ;  shirk  no  duties  and  repel 
no    chums  abroad    becoming    the 
character    or    position    of    Great 
Britain  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  or  at  all  events  repudiate 
them  because  they  are   politically 
unwise,  not  because  they  are  pecu- 
niarily costly ;  omit  doing  nothing 
at  home  which  would  clearly  raise 
or  fianify  the  condition  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  plea  that  the  com- 
munity cannot  afford  the  outlay; 
above  all,  do  not  oppose  or  delay  the 


enlargement — the  doubling,  if  need 
be— -of  our  judicial  establishments, 
the     inadequacy  •  of   which    costs 
us   hundreds   of  thousands   every 
year  in  "  remanets,"  "  references/' 
"the  law's  delay  and]the  oppressor's 
wrong,"  and  then  mock  us  by  the 
assurance  that  all  this  spendthrift 
parsimony  is  dictated  by  considera- 
tion for  the  purse  of  an  impoverished 
people  like  ourselves.' — Retrench- 
ment was  an  honourable  banner  and 
a   wise  reality  as    originally'  put 
forward  on  the  Liberal  side  at  the 
advent  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  when 
a  corrupt  and  overloaded  pension 
list,  plethoric  and  lazy  Government 
offices,  reckless  Dockyard  waste,  and 
a  complicated  tariff  of  protection 
and  prohibition  were  the  order  of  the 
day  ;->-'  retrenchment'  is  out  of  date, 
threadbare,  hollow,  and  unmeaning 
now ;  it  is  no   longer   '  a  spell  to 
conjure  with,',  and  if  our  Liberal 
chiefs  had  a  finer  and  more  instinc- 
tive sympathy  with  the  ^eatings  of 
the  nation's  heart,  they  would  no 
longer  flaunt    it   in  our  faces  so 
proudly  or  confidently  as  they  do* 
The  enumeration  of  the  expenditure 
they  have  reduced  and  the  taxes 
they  have  taken  off  excites  no  an- 
swering enthusiasm  either  on  the 
hustings  or  at  St.  Stephen's;  and 
pathetic  talk  about  'the  burdens 
laid  upon  toiling  millions '  has  a 
false    ring  about  it  which   repels 
most  men,  and  gains  response  froip 
scarcely  any.  Some  modifications,  of 
taxation  may  be  needed — we  do  not 
say  they  are — to  adjust  its  incidence 
equitably  among  all  classes;  but  it 
is  now  simply  untrue  to  say  that 
any  taxes  remain  which  *  press  on 
the  springs  of  beneficial  industry,' 
or  really  fetter  trad^  or  weigh  upon 
the  working  classes  to  any  .appre- 
ciable extent  wjtich  administrative 
economy  could  mitigate.     Why,  the 
rise  in  the  /nice  of  coal  last  year 
crushed  tbd  poor  and  touched  men 
in  every  rank  incomparably  more 
than  a/iy  amount  of  imperial  taxa- 
tion which  the  most  extravagant 
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Government  could  put  on.1  The 
actual  savings  of  the  nation — its 
accumulations,  the  surplus  of  its 
gains  over  its  expenditure — are  es- 
timated by  competent  observers  at 
not  less  than  two  hundred  millions 
yearly ;  and  it  is  therefore  idle  and 
not  quite  sincere  to  pretend  that  a 
country  which  thus,  year  by  year, 
adds  to  the  balance  at  its  banker's 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  it 
ought,  and  to  pay  for  anything  it 
wants.  The  people  know  this  more 
or  less  consciously  and  distinctly  ; 
and  consequently  the  words  *  re- 
trenchment '  and '  economy '  in  Mi- 
nisterial mouths  have  long  since 
lost  their  magic  charm ;  and  in 
putting  so  prominently  forward 
their  actual  savings  in  the  past  and 
their  promised  savings  in  the  future 
Ministerial  advocates  have  fallen 
into  a  transparent  blunder. 

The  same  mistaken  notion  as  to 
the  objects  which  the  English  peo- 
ple chiefly  value  and  the  qualities 
they  most  respect,  the  same  inve- 
terate conviction  that  they  are  above 
all  things  to  be  won  by  pecuniary 
arguments  rather  than  by  generous 
and  noble  policy,  led  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  strange  indecorum  of  offering 
at  the  hustings  a  bribe  of  from  five 
to  nine  millions  to  the  electors  in 
the  shape  of  remission  of  taxation, 
and  pertinaciously  endeavouring  to 
make  the  contest  turn  upon  fiscal 
Considerations.     This  false  step,  on 
wKch  he  confidently  relied  for  suc- 
cess,\ias  unquestionably  been  among 
the  operative  causes  of  his  failure.  In 
vain  did\)0th  the  Premier  and  many 
of  his  collogues  put  this  proffered 
boon  prominently  forward  in  their 
addresses  and  Varan gues: — the  con- 
stituencies wer&  curiously  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  who  sought 
to  lure  them  with  s&  old  and  coarse 
a  spell,  and  showed  both  greater 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  *  truer  sense 


of  proportion  than  the  Ministers. 
It  was  all  but  universally  recog- 
nised that  to  submit  even  the  out- 
line of  a  budget  so  sensational  to 
the  constituencies  instead  of  to  the 
House   of  Commons,  was  a  grave 
fault  of  statesmanship ;  that  to  pass 
over  the  Parliament,  the  selected 
wisdom  and  notabilities  of  the  na- 
tion, and  ask  a  plebiscite  from  the 
masses,  was  to  depart  from  all  the 
wholesome     traditions    of    British 
constitutional  action,  and    borrow 
the  most  questionable  weapons  of 
Cffisarism  from   the  French ;   and 
that  the  consideration  of  what  taxes 
ought  to  be  remitted  and  what  re- 
tained— demanding,  as  it  does,  large 
financial  experience,  much  detailed 
knowledge,  rare  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  economic  science, 
and  especially  dispassionate  discus- 
sion— was  about  the  most  unfit  to- 
pic to  be  cast  to  the  masses  for  their 
decision.     Mr.    Gladstone's    error, 
morever,  in  proclaiming  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  income-tax  as  the  key- 
stone df  his  financial  policy,  was 
twofold.     With  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  who  do  not  pay  that 
impost — many  of  whom,  indeed,  are 
paid  out  of  it — itB  repeal  was  not 
likely  to  be  popular ;  while  those  on 
whom  it  pressed  were  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  well-informed  and 
thoughtful  to  suspect  the  judgment 
which  dictated  the  proposal,  as  well 
as  to  disapprove    the  manner  in 
which  it  was  thrown  out.     It  was  a 
great  bribe  to  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  salaried  classes,  as  well 
as  apparently  to  men  of  property  in 
general ;   but  most  of  these  were 
sagacious  enough,   after   the  first 
moments  of  agreeable  surprise,   to 
perceive,  first,  that  the  enormous  de- 
ficit created  must  eventually  be  sup- 
plied either  by  the  imposition  or  the 
augmentation  of  other  taxes  upon 


1  The  advance  in  price  was  *  least  10*.  a  ton ;  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  wbb 
120,000,000  tons ;  that  quantity  a\.  ic*.  amounts  to  60,000,000*. ;  and  60,000,000/.  is 
precisely  the  figure  of  the  revenue  le>\ed  by  taxes. 
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property  (house  tax  or  succession 
duly,  for  example),  which  they  might 
relish  less  even  than  the  income-tax, 
or  by  starving  the  public  services, 
which  they  cordially  disapproved  ; — 
secondly,  that  the  equivalent  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  articles   of  con- 
sumption, once  carried  out,  would 
inevitably  be  permanent,  since  such 
duties   once   repealed  can,   practi- 
cally, never  be  re-imposed ;  whereas 
the  income-tax  was  sure  to  be  re- 
enacted  as  soon  as  a  war  or  a  fail- 
ing revenue  required  that  magnifi- 
cent resource  : — and  that,  therefore, 
in  the  third  place,  the  proposed  re- 
lief to  property  was  mainly  illusory 
and  was   certain  to  be  transient, 
while    a  further  irrevocable    step 
would  have   been    taken  in    that 
course  of  exempting    the    masses 
from  taxation,  while  endowing  them 
with  preponderating  political  power, 
which  every  thoughtful  man  sees  to 
be  so  pregnant  with  danger.     It  was 
perceived,  as  soon  as  time  had  been 
allowed  for  reflection,  that  an  ex- 
perienced   finance    minister — who 
proposed  to  divest  himself  of  so  vast 
and  ready  a  source  of  revenue  as 
the  income-tax,  to  reduce  indirect 
taxation  by  some  millions  at  the 
same  time,    while  relieving    local 
rates  in  some  unexplained  fashion, 
bat  still  to  a  great  amount — must 
either  fill  the  Treasury  chest  by  some 
other  burden,  or  must  design,  deli- 
berately and  artificially,  to  empty 
the  Exchequer  in  order  that  he 
might  have  a  ready  and  enforced 
negative  answer  to  all  applicants 
for  public  expenditure,  and  might 
thus  compel  the  nation   to  adopt 
that  policy  of  stint  and  parsimony 
which  had  taken  so  firm  a  hold  upon 
his  own  fancy.     Mr.  Gladstone  had 
even  hinted  at  something  of  the  sort 
himself  in  his  address,  though  in 
veiled  and  soothing  language ;  for 
the  phrases  '  some  readjustment  of 
the  public  burdens,'  *  relief  accom- 
panied with  reform  of  local  taxation,' 
and '  vigilance  over  the  national  ex- 
penditure,' conveyed,  and  were  pro- 


bably intended  to  convey,  no  one 
definite  image  to  the  electoral  mind; 
The  final  and  remarkable  result 
has  been  that  a  minister  of  unri- 
valled financial  reputation,  who 
came  forward  with  an  offer  to  re- 
lieve all  classes  in  the  country  of 
their  burdens  to  the  extent  of  many 
millions,  has,  notwithstanding  the 
alluring  magnificence  of  the  pro- 
posal, been  dismissed  from  power 
by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote. 

All  the  causes  hitherto  enume- 
rated, however,  as  having  contri- 
buted to  the  surprising  answer  just 
returned  to  our  popular  Premier's 
appeal  to  the  country,  are  but 
secondary  and  ancillary  to  the  one 
great  fact  which  that  result  reveals, 
and  to  which  it  is  substantially  to 
be  ascribed,  viz.  dissension  in  the 
heart  of  the  Liberal  party.  Yet 
this  phrase  only  inadequately  .and 
scarcely  appropriately  describes  the 
real  truth.  There  is  a  severance, 
not  merely  a  schism,  in  its  ranks — a 
severance  long  suspected,  carefully 
hushed  up,  blandly  or  ferociously 
rebuked,  but  at  length  laid  bare  to  an 
astonished  nation.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  that  the  Liberal  party, 
as  a  homogeneous  political  body,  in- 
spired with  the  same  spirit,  pursuing 
the  same  ends,  united  by  common 
principles  of  action,  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  dissolution  and  has 
now  ceased  to  exist.  It  has,  in 
fact,  since  its  restoration  to  power  in 
1868,  consisted  of  two  sections,  one  of 
which,  in  tone,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  aims  and  opinions,  sympathised 
more  with  its  milder  Conservative 
opponents  than  with  its  own  allies ; 
but  was  retained  in  the  old  connec- 
tion partly  by  the  wonderful  fasci- 
nation of  the  genius  of  their  common 
leader,  but  still  more  by  loyalty  to 
that  party-bond  which  is  so  strong 
among  politicians  of  the  old  school. 
We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
sever  from  the  associates  and  the 
fellow-labourers  of  many  years,  to 
vote  against  those  to  whom  we  are 
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said  'to  belong/  and  with  whom 
we  have  an  early  or  hereditary  link, 
to  leave  oar  camp,  to  desert  the 
banner  of  our  fathers  and  our  youth, 
even  when  we  are  conscious  that 
that  banner  is  being  draggled  in 
the*  mire  or  led  to  an  unholy  expe- 
dition. We  are  most  of  us,  espe- 
cially those  trained  in  fading  po- 
litical ideas,  strangely  slaves  to  a 
name,  to  an  association,  to  a  senti- 
ment or  a*  memory.  Our  party  calls 
itself  Liberal,  and  our  chief  calls 
himself  a  Reformer,  and  we  cling  in- 
stinctively to  our  allegiance,  though 
dimly  and  discontentedly  perceiving 
that  we  are  being  led  into  an  un- 
familiar country,  and  are  marching 
through  Coventry  with  queer  com- 
panions. If  we  remonstrate,  or 
show  signs  of  Tecalcitration,  or 
timidly  enquire  why  our  auxiliaries 
should  not  go  our  way  instead  of 
making  us  go  theirs,  we  are  told 
not  'to  divide  the  party.'  We 
submit  time  after  time,  stretching 
our  consciences  and  our  tastes  a 
little  more  on  each  occasion,  till  the 
tension  can  be  borne  no  longer; 
we  break  away ;  and  the  apocalypse 
of  February  1.874  opens  men's  eyes 
at  last.  The  plain  truth  is,  that 
4 the  Liberal  party'  has  held  to- 
gether for  the  last  five  years  only 
at  the  cost  of  a  frightful  amount  of 
semi-conscious  insincerity,  the  older 
and  soberer  section  having  been 
dragged  along  by  the  wilder  notions, 
the  extremer  aims,  the  less  delicate 
sensibilities,  the  ruder  and  more 
imperious  wills,  of  their  more  ad- 
vanced associates — because  they  felt 
that  resistance  would  have  the  result 
of  throwing  office  into  the  hands  of 
politicians  whom,  though  scarcely 
differing  from  any  longer,  they 
were  accustomed  to  regard  as  their 
natural  antagonists.  It  is  well,  we 
think,  that  this  forced  and  immoral 
association  should  have  been  dis- 
solved at  last,  and  that  people 
should  be  at  liberty  onoe  more  to 
act  as  they  wish,  to  speak  as  they 
think,  to  leave  those  they  distrust, 


and  to  join,  those  with  whom  they 
sympathise.     It  may  be  wrong  to 
£  vide  the  party,  but  it  is  wrong  also, 
when  that  division  is   an   accom- 
plished fact,  to  deny  or  to  disguise  it; 
and  it  is  wrong  to  vote  for  a  candidate 
or  a  minister  whom  you  deliberately 
disapprove,  because  he  calls  himself 
by   a  name  which  has  no  longer 
either  a  definite  or  its  time-honoured 
signification.  'Why,' said  a  staunch 
old  Liberal  eleotor  for  Chelsea  the 
other  day,  'why  should  I  vote- 
how    can  I    vote—for  Dilke  and 
Hoare,  when,  if  I  were  in  Parlia- 
ment, I  should  vote  against  each  one 
of  their  special  crotchets?'     The 
following  letter,  published  on  the 
5th  of   February,    expressed    the 
sound  sentiment  of  thousands : 

THE   LIBERAL   PABTY. 
To  the  Editor  of '  The  TinusS 

Sir, — I  see  repeated  complaints  in  the 
Liberal  papers  that  the  Liberal  party  is 
divided,  and  the  most  urgent  entreaties  are 
employed  to  induce  the  two  sections  to 
unite,  if  only  for  the  present. 

Yesterday  a  Liberal  paper  exhorted  all 
true  Liberals  to  Tote  for  Mr.  Odger.  Hay 
I  ask  why?  I  am,  I  believe,  a  Liberal; 
by  that  I  mean  I  am  in  favour  of  all 
possible  social,  religious,  and  political 
progress  within  the  Constitution.  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  an  Established  Church,  of  re- 
ligious education.  Now,  Mr.  Odger  objects 
to  all  these  things.  The  Constitution  he 
abhors ;  two  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  be 
would  extinguish  at  once:  the  third  he 
would  revolutionise.  An  Established  Church 
and  religious  education  are  equally  objec- 
tionable to  him.  What  possible  political 
sympathy  can  there  be  between  us  two? 
flow  can  we  be  of  one  party  ?  How  can 
the  party  who  ignore  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary programme,  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  common-sense  cry  of  Peace,  Progress, 
Reform,  be  of  one  mind  with  those  who 
Haunt  in  their  faces  the  defiant  motto,  '  Jsl 
foi.  ni  Roi,  ni  lot  *  ? 

What  unity  can  there  be  between  those 
true  Liberals,  as  I  hold,  who  hail  Mr. 
Porster's  success  at  Bradford  as  a  national 
triumph,  and  those  who  would  hare  ostra- 
cised him  to  gratify  their  sectarian  views  ? 
The  fact  is,  the  Liberal  party  is  divided, 
and  by  a  greater  gulf,  too,  than  divides 
the  moderate  portion  of  them  from  the 
Conservatives;  and  those  who,  for  party 
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purposes,  affect  not  to  see  ir,  who  hare  not 
the  courage  tOtfiecJare  loudly  that  Liberal- 
ism is  not  Revolution,  and  that  liberty  does 
not  mean  license,  are  surely  and  certainly 
preparing  the  way  for  the  prolonged  eclipse 
of  moderate  Liberal  progress. 

"Yours  obliged, 
Februflfry  5.  E.  S.  : 

The1  Liberals  of  the  old  school — 
those  who,  as  the  late  election  has 
'go  plainly  'shown,  represent  far 
more  truly  than  their  extreme  asso- 
ciates die  gehume  feeling  of  the 
nation — were  'bent  u£on  tfre  main- 
tenance  of  peace,  the  enforcement 
of  honest  retrenchment,  the  Amend- 
ment, lor  the  sake  of  preservation, 
of  oar  ancient ,  institutions,  the 
purification,  ±t  the1  national  inte- 
rest, of 'tevery^branoh  of  our  Admi- 
nistxittkhi.  They  hare  achieved  their 
objects,' and'-  they,  are  contented. 
They^SGe  Liberals  of  a  new  school 
striving,'  and  striving  Vehemently 
and*  diStatorially,-  for  a  variety  of 
changes  ^  which  are  not  in  their 
creed,  and  they  are  alarmed.  They 
see  in  tfeeir  common  leader  a.  man 
wonderfully  unable  to  read  the 
kigntf  $f *  the  times,  and,  as  they 
fear,' 'dangerously  inclined  to  follow 
extreme  courses.  They  do  not  wish 
to'tftrted  by  him  into  untried  and 
questionable  ways.  Having  re- 
formed* our  representation  twice ; 
having  abolished  all  protective  and 
pernicious  and  oppressive  taxes,  and 
having  reduced  and  readjusted  pub- 
lic burdens;  having  thus  reached 
a  condition  of  unprecedented  na- 
tional prosperity,  they  are  not 
disponed  to1  coquet  with  Home  Rule, 
to  submit  to  Papal  influence,  to  try 
questionable  experiments  in  educa- 
tion, to  relieve  the  bulk  of  the 
natitfn  tfr  of  the  electors  from  fair 
contribution  to  the  revenue,  to 
stint  or  starve  their  humble  ad- 
ministrative agents,  to  endure  the 
dictation  of  Trades  Unions,  to  flatter 
or  to  yield  to  unwise  and  imperious 
vrorkm'g  men  because  they  are  nu- 
merous, because  they  have  been 
wronged  or  neglected  in  past  days, 
and  because  we  have  made  them 


powerful  now ;  still  less  are  they 
disposed  to  permit  for  an  instant 
any  tampering  with  the  just  rights 
of  property ; — and  they  think  they 
discern  in  the  attitude,  and  still 
more  in  the  oharacter,  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, a  probability  that  he  may  be 
led  in  the  direction  of  all  these  things. 
Therefore  it  is  that  they  distrust 
him.  Therefore  it  is  that  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  ballot 
to  give  him  this  significant  warn- 
ing of  his  danger,  being  for  the 
first  time  enabled  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  sentiments  without 
incurring  tho  accusation,  so  painful 
to  Englishmen,  of  disloyalty  to 
their  party,  and  of  breaking  away 
from  their  old  allegiance.  The  ballot 
will,  no  doubt,  have  given  security 
to  the  operation  of  poor  and  un- 
worthy motives  and  feelings  of 
several  descriptions,  while  protect- 
ing the  timid  and  the  oppressed. 
But  it  is  some  compensation  that  it 
has  at  the  same  time  enabled  so 
many  sincere  Liberals  to  act  up  to 
their  conscience  without  too  severe 
a  strain ;  and  thus,  even  at  the  cost 
probably  of  a  long  banishment  from 
power,  to  give  their  Liberal  chief 
a  needed  warning,  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  listened  to  if  con- 
veyed in  any  less  decided  shape. 

How  much  of  the  result  of  the 
general  election  has  been  owing 
merely  to  Liberal  recoil  and  dis- 
satisfaction, and  how  much  to  a 
genuine  increase  in  Conservative 
strength ;  howmuch  to  thediscontent 
of  publicans,  officers,  and  civilians — 
to '  harassed  interests '  in  short;  how 
much  to  the  alarm  of  the  higher 
ranks,  and  to  disgust  at  the  mon- 
strous pretensions  and  undisguised 
tyranny  of  Trades  Unions ;  and  how 
much  to  the  hopes  and  preferences  of 
the  new  electors,  the  ballot  will  pre- 
vent us  from  ever  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty. Whether  the  issue  will  be  on 
the  whole  good  for  the  country  we  will 
not  venture  to  predict.  But  it  will  be 
sad  and  strange  indeed  if  the  lesson 
be  lost  upon  those  by  whose  per- 
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sistent  errors  and  misapprehension 
of  the  feelings  of  their  countrymen 
it  has  been  brought  about.  In 
general,  defeat  comes  upon  a  Go- 
vernment either  from  actual  weak- 
ness  or  prevalent  adversity  and 
distress.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  Ministry  which  could 
point  to  large  surpluses  and  could 
offer  enormous  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion, and  commanded  a  decisive 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  been  peremptorily  discarded  in 
a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity 
by  the  people  to  whom  it  had  volun- 
teered so  confident  an  appeal. 

Anyhow,  it  is  a  heavy  blow,  and 
the  politicians  who  have  brought 
it  upon  us  will  atone  for  their  errors 
by  probably  a  long  exile  from  power. 
The  Conservatives  have  a  secure 
majority  in  the  Commons  and  a  de- 
cisive majority  in  the  Lords ;  and  if 
they  employ  the  six  or  seven  years' 
lease  of  office  thus  insured  to  them 
in  training  their  young  men  for  poli- 
tical business,  in  steady  and  zealous 
attention  to  those  social  grievances 
and  sores  which  really  press  and 
gall,  and  in  winning  golden  opi- 
nions by  the  consideration  and  cour- 
tesy which  has  been  so  strangely 
wanting  among  their  official  pre- 
decessors, there  is  little  apparent 
reason  why  they  should  not  remain 
in  power  for  half  a  generation. 
*  Their  strength  is  to  sit  still ' — at 
all  events  for  a  while.  They  need 
do  little  more  than  soothe  irritation, 
give  repose,  heal  angry  wounds, 
restore  loyalty,  confidence,  and 
hope  in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil 
Service,  show  a  firm  front  to  the 
pretensions  alike  of  Home  Rulers 
and  of  Unionist  leaders,  and  repress 
everything  like  disturbance  with 
gentle  strength.  No  doubt  under 
their  reign,  now  as  heretofore,  ex. 
penditure  will  be  more  liberal,  con- 
trol will  be  more  lax,  salaries  will  be 
raised,  and  estimates  will  gradually 


swell;  perhaps  even  a  couple  of 
millions  will  be  added  to  the  annual 
outlay  of  the  country.  But  all  this, 
if  not  immoderate,  will  bring  them 
more  friends  than  foes;  to  spend 
freely  on  national  objects  and  in  oil- 
ing the  wheels  of  life  to  all  classes 
does  not  incur  unpopularity,  pro- 
vided only  no  fresh  taxes  are  im- 
posed and  no  crisis  of  commercial 
calamity  or  industrial  depression 
has  to  be  encountered.  A  period  of 
adversity  and  of  failing  revenue- 
such  as  often  succeeds  without  any 
Ministerial  errors  or  complicity  to 
a  period  of  surpluses  and  growing 
wealth  like  the  one  we  have  just 
traversed — is  the  greatest  danger 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  to  fear ;  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Providence  has 
not  been  kind  to  the  Tories  in  these 
matters.  Nor  are  there  wanting  in- 
dications that  the  tide  of  prosperity 
is  again  about  to  ebb  contempora- 
neously with  the  advent  of  the 
Conservatives  to  office. 

One  consolation  the  issue  of  this 
election  must  bring  to  that  section 
of  the  Liberals  which  has  no  wish 
to  break  with  the  old  principles  of 
their  party,  or  to  see  its  Future  con- 
tradict and  discredit  the  honoured 
traditions  of  its  Past.     It  would 
seem  as  if  the  heart  of  the  nation 
was  still  sound;  as  if  Gallic  and 
Transatlantic  tendencies  had  made 
less  progress  among  us  than  some 
had  feared;   as  if,  on  the  whole, 
those  who  are  disposed  to  pause 
awhile,  ( to  stand  in  the  old  way/ 
while  they  take  stock  of  what  has 
been  already  done   and  what    re- 
mains to  be   achieved,  and  what 
henceforth  ought  to  be  our  direc- 
tion and  our  pace,  are  again  in  the 
ascendant.     It  is  a  matter  for  vast 
congratulation,  also,  that  the    new 
Government  will  be  under  no  temp- 
tation to  purchase  by  unworthy  com- 
pliances the  damaging  and  disho- 
nouring alliance  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 
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SALMON  PISHING. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Q.  Watkins,  M.A. 


ris  not  difficult  to  discover  the 
reasons  which,  induce  an  angler 
to  regard  the  capture  of  salmon 
with  the  artificial  fly  as  the  crown- 
ing achievement  of  his  craft.     In 
the  first  place,  the  quarry  is   the 
largest  and  best  flavoured  fish  that 
swims  in   British  waters,  to    say 
nothing  of  the   gallant  resistance 
which  he  makes  when  hooked ;  or, 
as  Dame  Juliana  Berners  expresses 
it  in  the  earliest  treatise  on  fishing 
which  we  possess  in  the  vernacular, 
'The  samon  is  the  moost  stately 
fyssh  that  ony  man  maye  angle  to 
in  fresh    water;   he  is   a  gentyll 
fysshe,  but  he  is  comborous  for  to 
take.'    But  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  the  sport  with  most  minds  con- 
stitute its  chief  charm.     To  be  able 
to  fly  from  the  engrossing  calls  of 
business  and  fashionable  dissipation, 
from  the  thousand  and  one  distrac- 
tions which  too  often  entwine  them- 
selves within  the  woof  of  modern 
social  life,  to  the  calming  seclusion 
of  mountains  and  running  streams, 
to  the  smell  of  pine  forests  and 
sweet  gale,  the  cries  of  water-ousel, 
snipe,   and  wood-pigeon,   and  the 
presence  of  many  other  wild  crea- 
tures, whose  ways  are  so  inexpres- 
sibly dear  to  the  angler-naturalist 
— this  is  confessedly  to  most  men 
the  great  attraction  of  salmon  fish- 
ing.   Afar   from    posts  and    tele- 
graphs, the   affections   have  then 
time  to  expand  under  the  cheery 
influences  of  family  and  friends  in 
a   snug  Irish  country  house  or  a 
Highland  shooting-box;   the  com- 
plex ties  of  civilisation  once  more 
fade  into  the  old  patriarchal  mode 
of  living,  and  the  busy  trains  of 
thought  on  literary,  artistic,  poli- 
tical, or  educational  questions  which 
elsewhere     so      frequently     hurry 
through  the  mind,  seem  to  die  out 
into  the  primitive  instincts  of  the 


race,  a  longing  to  be  face  to  nice 
with  nature,  and  an  eager  thirst  to 
kill  and  capture  game.  Not  merely 
our  jeunesse  doree,  but  also  our 
over-worked  statesmen,  lawyers, 
and  divines  find  it  necessary  once  a 
year,  like  Antaeus,  to  touch  mother- 
earth,  so  as  to  return  invigorated 
and  strengthened  to  battle  afresh 
with  the  realities  of  life. 

If  salmon  fishing  be  not  so  delicate 
and  refined  a  sport  as  trout  fishing 
(inasmuch  as  less  skill  and  practice 
is  required  in  it),  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  exposed  to  mischances  and  at- 
mospheric changes  from  which  the 
trout  fisher  is  much  more  exempt.  It 
is  not  everyone,  too,  who  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  salmon  river,  with 
the  necessary  gillies,  boatmen,  Ac., 
which  the  sport  entails ;  while  very 
few  are  favourably  situated  by  free 
parts  of  salmon  rivers,  or  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of 
taking  a  fish  at  the  exact  time  when 
it  ascends  the  river,  if  they  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  near  free 
waters. 

What  the  chances   of  catching 
salmon  in  such  an    open    fishery 
are  may  be  estimated  from  a  re- 
cent experience  of  our  own.     On 
a  beautiful  October  morning,  warm 
yet    cloudy,    we    took    train    be- 
times, and  by  half-past  ten  were 
wading  in  a  favourite  reach  of  the 
Tweed,  which  extended  some  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.     An  angler  was  al- 
ready in  the  water,  and  at  him  of 
course  we  glared  at  first  with  all 
the    indignant    selfishness    which, 
sooth  to   say,  fishing  under  such 
conditions    frequently    calls  forth. 
After  a  time,  on  accosting  him,  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
fellow,  and    informed    us  he  was 
staying  at  the  cottage  hard  by,  to 
be  the  better  able  to  fish  the  poo]. 
'  I  was  up  before  daybreak  to-day,' 
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lie  said,  c  and  went  twice  over  the 
reach  before  breakfast,  killing  one 
small  grilse.  Since  that  time  and 
your  coming,  at  least  thirty  different 
anglers  have  thrown  their  flies  over 
the  pool  and  taken  nothing.  I  am 
jrist  taking  another  turn  at  it  to 
keep  my  hand  in.'  After*  this  in- 
formation, it'  was  not  surprising 
that  we  returned  home  empty- 
handed.  A  salmon  mtist  be  long- 
suffering  indeed  if  he  could  look  at 
even  the  gaudiest  lure  after  so 
many  temptations  had  been  put 
before  him. 

As  to  atmospheric  influences, 
how  vitally  they  affect  salmon  fish- 
ing is  evident  if  we  remember  that 
in  most  rivers  it'  is  only  after  a 
'  spate/  when  the  water  turns 
coffee-coloured,  that  the  rush  of  the 
stream  tempts  salmon'  to  ascend. 
Without  this  stimulus,  they  either 
remain  in  the  sea,  or  perhaps  more 
frequently  in  the  estuary  of  the 
river,  or,  if  they  have  come  in  at 
all,  they  remain  perdu  in  '  pots  * 
and  '  lynns/  refusing  the  fly,  and 
waiting  for  the  flood,  when  they  can 
travel  higher.  This  they  do,  it  is 
computed,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  a  day.  It  is  incumbent, 
therefore,  on  the  angler  to  choose 
suitable  weather  if  he  would  have 
sport,  and  in  many  cases  (when, 
for  instance,  he  comes  from  far 
south)  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  hit 
upon  it.  The  telegraphic  summaries 
in  the  Field  paper  will  help  him 
considerably ;  but  owing  to  the  mo- 
dern rage  for  draining,  and  the 
impetuous  character  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  rivers  themselves,  as  the 
Spey  and  Findhorn,  it  is  frequently 
impossible  for  the  intending  fisher- 
man to  travel  north  before  the 
freshet  has  disappeared  and  a  spell 
of  golden  weather  set  in.  Our  own 
experience  this  last  year  was  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  these  facts.  In- 
tending to  take  a  fortnight's  holiday 
on  the  Tweed,  we  waited  cunningly 
till  far  into  September,  when  all 
the  nets  had  been  off  for  «ome  ten 


days,  and  salmon  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  running  freely 
up  the  stream.     On  reaching  the 
river,  we  found  it  very  low,  and  no 
fish  were  stirring.     All  the  wisest 
fishermen  of  the  district  had  been 
baffled  in  their  attempts  to  take 
them.     Two  or  three  mornings  in 
the  river  (we  say  *  in  '  advisedly, 
ad  we  were  wading)  convinced  us 
it  was  hopeless  to  fish  while  the 
water  was  so  low ;  so  with  all  the 
patience  we  could  muster,  consider- 
ing that  the  precious  days  were  fast 
flying,  we  turned  to  archaeology  as 
a  solaee  until  the  weather  should 
change.      On  the  Tuesday  of  the 
second  week,  at  noon,  ram  began 
in  the  determined  manner  in  which 
it  only  falls  at  the  Lakes  and  in 
Scotland.    Next  day  the    Tweed, 
much  swollen,  ran  like  a  blood -red 
millrace.      There  was  yet  hope  if 
the  rain   would  cease.      Alas !   it 
poured  all  that  day  and  night  and 
all  Thursday  as  well,  when  the  river 
had    burst   its    bounds    and    was 
flooding  all  the  low  country,  hurry- 
ing down  hurdles,    posts,    stooks 
of    corn,   Ac,    and    utterly  unap- 
proachable by  anglers.  Still  the  rain 
continued  without  intermission  till 
late    on  Friday   night,    when  the 
Tweed  had  risen  to  a  height  it  had 
not    attained    at  that  season    for 
years.     Next  morning,  just  aa  the 
sun  appeared  again,  with  great  dis- 
appointment we  had  to  hurry  home. 
A.  fortnight  afterwards,  when  the 
fish  had  come  up  the  river,  the  takes 
were    unprecedented    in     modern 
times.     Success  which  was  almost 
fabulous  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
delighted  anglers  between  Cloven- 
ford  and  Coldstream  Bridge,   over 
some  36  miles  of  excellent  water. 
Makerston  waters  rendered   about 
86   fish   to    2    rods  in   the    week 
ending  October  22.      One   angler 
landed    16    fish    in    a    day.       At 
the   Pavilion    water,    Melrose,    88 
fish  were  landed  during  that  week 
by   2   rods,    while  one   fisherman 
on    Birgham    Dub    took     14    fish 
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in  one  day,  their  aggregate  weight 
being  $3*  lbs. ;  the  fish  thus  aver- 
aging 24  lbs.,  with  3  grilse  among 
them.  And  yet  after  these  captures 
the  river  was  reported  to  be 
swarming  with  fish. 

As  salmon  even  in  mediaeval  days 
possessed  a  considerable  commercial 
value,  legislation  on  them,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  began  early. 
It  prevailed  much  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  Edwards  and  Henries. 
Though  an  opinion  exists  that  a 
stipulation  was  inserted  in  appren- 
tices' bonds  at  London,  Chester, 
and  other  cities,  to  the  effect  that 
salmon  should  not  be  given  them 
for  dinner    more    than    twice    a 
week,  we  believe  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  find  an  instance  of  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
literature,  and,  like  many  other  ge- 
neral statements,  is  probably  un- 
true. In  our  own  days,  three  points 
have  been    steadily  kept  in  view 
during  the  abundance  of  legislative 
schemes    for   salmon  which   have 
cropped  up :  first,  the  salmon's  own 
interest,  i.e.  a  clear  way,  must  be  left 
him  to  reach  his  favourite  spawning 
grounds,  and  then  plenty  of  time 
must  be  allowed  him  to  recover  and 
come  into  season  again.     This  has 
necessitated   many  enactments  on 
ranjds,     mill-dams,    and    salmon- 
ladders;  and  compelled  the  guar- 
dians of  the   fisheries  to  exercise 
great  vigilance,  that  no  pollutions 
from  manufactories  be  suffered  to 
interfere  with  the  health,  even  the 
existence  of  the  fish,  as  they  pass 
up  and  down  the  rivers.     Next,  the 
interests  of  the  netters  have  to  be 
duly  regarded.    An  old  quarrel  has 
ever  subsisted  between  them  (ge- 
nerally situated  as  they  are  at  the 
entrances  or  estuaries  of  the  rivers) 
and  the  rod  fishers  higher  up.  Each 
side  accuses  the  other  of  injuring 
its  welfare ;  the  net  men  blaming 
the  fishers  with  rod  and  line  for  not 
being  contented  with    what  they 
get ;  while  these  retaliate  with  the 
assertion,    which    certainly    seems 
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incontrovertible,  that  net  fishing  on 
tho  lower  waters  seriously  interferes 
with  the  supply  of  fish  which  ought 
to  pass  upward.  Lastly,  while  regu- 
lating the  times  and  hours  when  net- 
fishing  may  be  pursued,  it  is  needful 
that  some  limits  be  imposed  on  rod- 
fishing,  although  a  section  amongst 
salmon  fishers  now  loudly  asserts 
that  rod  fishing  should  be  hampered 
by  no  close  season ;  in  short,  that 
all  the  year  round  its  devotees 
should  have  liberty  to  take  fish, 
always  excepting  of  course  the 
kelts.  These  antagonistic  interests 
and  the  different  physical  circum- 
stances of  each  river  (some  being 
entered  by  salmon  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  others)  have  produced  a 
somewhat  complicated  table  of  close 
times,  so  that  an  angler  in  one 
river  is  never  safe  if  he  fishes  an- 
other, without  making  previous 
enquiry  as  to  the  regulations  which 
obtain  on  it.  Thus,  to  take  the 
times  when  rod  fishing  is  lawful  on 
a  few  Scotch  rivers,  the  Tweed  may 
be  fished  from  February  1  to  No- 
vember 30.  On  the  Spey,  the  sea- 
son runs  from  February  1 1  to  Oc- 
tober 15,  while  on  the  Thurso  it  is* 
from  January  10  to  September  13. 
The  Tay  differs  again;  it  is  open 
from  February  5  to  October  10.  And 
so  on.  Most  of  the  Scotch  rivers, 
however,  are  open  to  fishers  from 
February  11-25  to  October  15-31. 
The  difference  is  not  great,  and 
may,  in  each  case,  be  easily  learnt 
by  an  appeal  to  any  local  authority. 
In  order  to  conciliate  anglers  on 
the  upper  waters  of  a  stream,  many 
regulations,  differing  in  somewhat 
similar  manner  on  different  rivers, 
have  been  enacted.  Thus,  in  all 
rivers  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  a  weekly  close  time  for 
net  fishing  exists.  On  the  Tweed 
and  other  Scotch  rivers,  all  nets 
must  be  off  for  thirty-six  hours,  be- 
ginning on  Saturday  evening  at  six  ; 
while  in  English  waters  it  begins 
at  noon  each  Saturday,  and  lasts 
forty-two  hours.     Again,  the  whole 
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net  fishery  ceases  on  most  rivers 
before  the  rod  fishing.  Thus,  in 
the  Tweed  all  nets  are  taken  off 
for  the  season  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Dry  as  these  regulations 
seem,  it  is  necessary,  to  estimate 
salmon  fishing  aright,  that  they 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  Different 
enactments  are  also  in  existence  as 
to  the  size  of  the  mesh  in  these 
nets. 

Leaving  nets,  however,  out  of 
consideration,  whether  'putchers,' 
stake,  or  drag  nets,  as  it  is  not  the 
commercial  side  of  salmon  fishing 
of  which  we  propose  to  treat  so 
much  as  its  value  as  a  recreation, 
we  will  pass  to  taking  the  fish  with 
a  rod  and  fly.  This,  it  need  hardly 
be  added,  is  the  only  mode  of  cap- 
ture which  a  true  sportsman  will 
adopt.  Everyone  has  seen  a  sal- 
mon fly,  a  large  gaudy  mixture  of 
coloured  furs  and  feathers  conceal- 
ing a  barb.  A  fiction  prevails  that 
flies  should  be  different  for  every 
river,  but  on  every  stream  the  great 
points  to  be  attended  to  are,  as  a  rule, 
size  and  brilliant  colouring.  There 
are,  however,  many  exceptions.  In 
the  Eden,  a  sober  turkey- feather 
is  very  attractive ;  and  on  the  Spey, 
Mr.  Knox  tells  us,1  none  of  the 
flaunting  Oriental-like  insects,  or 
gorgeous  humming-birds  of  golden 
pheasant  and  orange-breasted  tou- 
can feathers,  which  elsewhere  prove 
so  serviceable,  find  favour.  A  sal- 
mon in  that  glorious  stream  must 
be  tempted  with  turkey  and  mallard 
feathers  deftly  manipulated  into 
'green  kings/  'silver  speals/  or 
*  Jock  Scotts.'  The  *  parson '  again 
in  its  various  tints  of  green,  gold, 
and  silver,  which  merely  signifies  a 
fly  with  plenty  of  toppings  in  the 
wing,  is  a  great  favourite  on  the 
Erne.  Mr.  Pennell,2  looking  to 
the  rationale  of  the  matter,  and 
undeterred  by  the  anger  of  the 
tackle  sellers,  boldly  proposes  to 
anglers  to  sweep  away  the  magni- 


ficent contents  of  their  pocket-books 
and  to  content    themselves   with 
three    Standard    Flies,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  relied  on  anywhere, 
and    amongst    fish    of   the   most 
fastidious  turn  of    mind.      These 
flies  he  equips  with  gaudy  wings 
and  tails,  but  furnishes  with  bodies 
of  'gold,'  'silver,'  and  'rainbow' 
hues     respectively,     terms    which 
speak  for  themselves.       A  much 
more  interesting  question  is,  for 
what    do  the  salmon    take  these 
wonderful  creatures  ?  It  can  hardly 
be  for  flies  proper,  since  dragon-flies 
(to  which  alone  of  British  insects 
could  they  be  compared)  are  never 
wont  to  skim  under  the  surface  as 
the  angler  plays  his  flies.    They  are 
evidently  supposed  by  the  fish  to  be 
Crustacea  of  some  kind,  shrimps, 
prawns,  <fec.    Indeed,  Mr.  Knox,  by 
lying  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Spey 
and  getting  an  angler  to  work  a 
salmon  fly  in  the  water  by  his  side, 
ascertained  that  it  exhibited  pre- 
cisely the  jerky  progression  of  the 
shrimp. 

Duly  prbvided  with  the  flies  which 
he  fancies  (and  the  best   way  to 
ascertain  the  shade  which  suits  any 
particular  river  is  to  consult  some 
local  authority),  and  brandishing  a 
green    heart    rod    of     seventeen, 
eighteen,  or  even  twenty  feet,  which 
casts  a  line  of  waterproofed  silk,  ter- 
minating in  twisted  links  of  gut 
and  finally  in  one  strand    of  the 
thickest  salmon-gut,  our  fisherman 
seeks  the  water.     Some  rivers  re- 
quire a  boat,  others  may  be  fished 
from  the  bank,   but    generally    a 
combination  of  wading  and  bank- 
fishing    is    required.       He     must, 
therefore,  thrust  his    nether  man 
into  some  kind  of  waterproof  gar- 
ments, and  then,  inserting-  his  feet 
into  huge  well-ironed  shoes,  is  at 
once  fit  for  an  encounter   with  a 
salmon.     Lightly  does  he  cast  his 
fly  thirty  or,  in  some  cases  (if  an 
expert  angler),    thirty-five     yards 


1  Autumns  on  the  Spey.      2  Modern  Practical  Angkr. 
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before  him,  and  then,  adopting  a 
contrary  procedure  to   the  trout- 
fisher,  commences  by  a  series  of 
slow  jerks  to  draw  his  lure  towards 
him,  reeling  in  or  letting  ont  line 
as  occasion  demands.     Meanwhile 
his  gilly  lounges  about  in  the  back- 
ground, taking  *  sneeshin,'  and  giv- 
ing advice  as  to  the  likeliest  casts. 
To  a  novice  there  is  something  very 
exhilarating  in  the  sport,  even  if  he 
take  no  fish.    The  sparkling  amber- 
colonred  water  rushes  and  gurgles 
between  his  knees  as  he  wades,  the 
sunbeams  play  on  the  eddies  before 
him,  and  when  he  looks  up,  blue 
mountains,  dark  firs,  and  feathery 
birches  all   alike  seem    to    dance 
before  his  eyes,  so  giddy  does  the 
constant  flow  of  the  river  make 
him.    His  arms  ache  too,  after  a 
time,  and  his  back  seems  broken 
with  the  unaccustomed  exercise  and 
the  actual  weight  of  a  heavy  rod 
and  long  line.     But  all  this  is  little 
thought  of  should  a  gentle  ripple  or 
sullen  plunge  give  notice  that  his 
quarry  is  seizing  the  fly.     A  slight 
turn  of  the  wrist,  if  he  be  wide 
awake    and    dexterous,    fixes    the 
barbed  point  in  the   fish's  mouth, 
and    then    the  struggle   for  dear 
life  commences  in  earnest.     The 
condition   of  the  salmon,  the  na- 
ture  of  the  river's  bed  and  banks, 
and  the  depth  of  its  currents  are 
the  chief  factors  in  the  incidents 
which  make  up  the  fight ;  it  is  the 
different  tactics  and  various  efforts  of 
the  fish  to  escape  which  constitute  to 
most  salmon  fishers  the  charm  of  the 
Jport.     Device  has  to  be  met  with 
ready  skill ;  and  the  attention  and 
.judgment,  to   say  nothing  of  the 
bodily  powers,  are  kept  constantly 
on  the  strain.   Yet  there  are  anglers 
who  avow  that  all  they  care  for  in 
salmon    fishing   is   the   delight    of 
selecting  a  likely  pool  and  actually 
honking  the  noble  fish  in  his  first 
rush  at  the  fly.    When  the  steel  is 
firmly  driven  home,  and  the  contest 


fairly  begins,  they  would  gladly, 
they  affirm,  hand  over  the  rod  to 
the  attendant.  But  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  view  of  most  men. 

The  capture  of  an  angler's  first 
salmon  has  been  so  often  described, 
that  its  many  vicissitudes,  its  hopes 
and  hazards,  may  well  be  taken  for 
granted.     Instead  of  thus  amusing 
our  readers,  we  crave  leave  to  insert 
a  very  remarkable   account  of  a 
gallant  fight  with  a  salmon  which 
is  memorable  for    the    difficulties 
encountered  and   the  skill  which 
never  for  a    moment    yielded    to 
them.       Sir    Alexander     Gordon 
Cumming  relates  the  history  to  his 
brother  naturalist  and  sportsman,. 
Mr.   St.  John.8     At  four  a.m.  one 
summer  morn  the  former  began  to 
throw  fly  in  the   Findhorn,  near 
Belugas,  at  a  pool  called  Bannoch,. 
which  can  only  be  fished  from  a 
small  ledge  about  two  feet  square 
and    twenty-five    feet    above    the 
surface  of  the  water.   A  fish  which 
the  angler  guessed   to   be    about 
1 7  lbs.  rose  to  the  fly  (a  small  one 
of  black  floss  silk  body  with  golden 
orange  tag)  on  each  of  three  casts, 
but  would  not  actually  take  it  or 
any  other.     Leaving  him,  therefore, 
to  his  own  reflections  for  the  present, 
Sir  A.  G.  Cumming  hurried  on  to 
some  other  pools  with  the  intention 
of  returning  when  the  water  had 
risen  a  little,  as  it  was  expected  to 
do  from  rain  during  the  previous 
night.     Keeping  on  the  same  fly  he 
killed  four  good  fish,   the  largest 
being  12  lbs.,  the  smallest  9  lbs.   At 
eight  o'clock  he  rushed  back  to 
Bannoch,   and  finding  the    water 
had  risen  considerably,  put  on  a  fly 
above  two   inches  long  of  yellow 
pig's  wool,  rough  spey  hackle,  and 
bright,    full     wing,     and    having 
luckily  strengthened  all  his  tackle, 
cautiously  descended  to  the  rocky 
shelf  above  described,  and  showed 
the  fly  to  the  fish.      At  once  he 
rushed  at  it,  and  greedily  took  it. 
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The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  so  well 
told,  that  Sir  A.  G.  Camming  mast 
use  his  own  words  : 

I  just  let  him  feel  I  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  gear,  and  knew  instinctively 
that  the  good  steel  was  well  into  something 
firm.  At  first  he  seemed  not  qnite  to 
realise  the  situation,  and  after  a  few  sulky 
and  dangerous  shakes  of  the  head,  took  to 
sailing  steadily  up  and  down  the  pool,  once 
or  twice  approaching  the  rapids  below,  but 
turning  again  by  gentle  persuasion ;  these 
tactics  he  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  my 
man  waiting  for  him  on  the  gravel  below, 
and  out  of  my  sight.  By  this  time  the 
effects  of  the  last  night's  rain  became  fully 
apparent ;  the  still  dark  pool  below  my  feet 
had  turned  into  a  seething  pot,  without  a 
quiet  corner  for  the  fish  to  rest  in,  and  the 
water  had  risen  nearly  twenty-four  inches 
above  its  size  when  I  hooked  him.  The 
upshot  was,  he  shot  down  the  narrows,  and 
went  rolling  heels  over  head  down  the 
foaming  'Meux  &  Co.'s  Entire*  (this  being 
the  usual  colour  of  our  summer  floods). 
To  stop  him  was  impossible ;  I  held  on 
above  the  rapid  till  I  thought  my  good 
Forrest  rod  would  have  gone  at  the  hand, 
and  certainly  the  fine  single  gut  I  had  on 
earlier  would  have*  parted  with  half  the 
strain. 

All  I  could  do  was  to  give  him  what  line 
he  required  until  he  found  a  resting  place 
behind  6omerock ;  this  he  did  after  rattling 
off  some  fifty  yards  of  line.  Waiting  some 
minutes  till  he  seemed  quiet,  I  threw  off  some 
ten  yards  more  line,  and  turning  the  top  of 
the  rod  up  stream,  1  darted  it  down  to  my 
man  on  the  gravel  below,  having  cautioned 
him  not  to  alarm  the  fish  by  letting  the 
rline  get  taut.  To  scramble  up  the  rocks, 
and  down  again  to  the  gravel  bed,  to  resume 
possession  of  my  rod,  was  two  or  three 
.minutes'  work,  and  just  as  I  seized  hold  of 
it,  the  fish,  having  ventured  from  his  shelter, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  hurried  down 
at  racing  pace,  taking  more  line  than  I 
"liked,  while  I  followed,  crawling  and  leap- 
ing along  some  impossible-looking  country, 
such  as  I  would  not  have  faced  in  cold 
blood. 

By  this  time  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
Ess  or  fall,  and  all  seemed  lost.  I  do  not 
think  he  really  intended  going  over;  for 
when  he  felt  himself  within  the  influence 
of  the  strong  smooth  water,  he  tried  his 
best  to  return,  but  in  vain ;  over  he  went 
like  a  shot,  and  long  ere  I  could  get  round 
some  high  rocks  and  down  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  fall,  I  had  eighty  or  ninety 
yards  of  line  out,  and  to  follow  him  farther 
x>n  this  side  of  the  water  was  not  possible, 
owing  to  the  steep  rock  rising  beside  the 


stream.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment  of 
my  position,  I  found,  on  raising  the  point 
of  my  rod,  that  in  going  over  the  fall  the 
fish  had  passed  beneath  some  arch  deep 
under  water,  thus  making  my  case  appear 
very  hopeless.  But,  determined  not  to  gire 
it  up  yet,  I  sent  my  man  up  to  the  house  of 
Belugas,  where  he  found  an  old  three- 
pronged  dung-fork  and  a  garden  line,  with 
which  we  managed  to  construct  a  grapnel; 
and  at  the  second  throw  in,  I  got  hold  of 
the  line  below  the  sunken  arch ;  then  fas- 
tening it  to  my  right  hand,  I  made  my 
man  throw  the  whole  line  off  the  reel  and 
through  the  rings,,  and  having  drawn  the 
remainder  of  the  line  through  the  sunken 
arch  and  clear  of  the  impediment,  I  formed 
a  coil,  and  with  my  left  hand  pitched  the  end 
of  it  up  to  him,  when  he  passed  it  through 
the  rings  again  from  the  top  of  the  rod, 
fixed  it  to  the  axle  of  the  reef,  and  handed 
me  down  the  rod  to  where  I  stood.  From  the 
long  line  out  and  the  heavy  water,  I  could 
not  tell  whether  the  fish  was  on  or  not,  bat 
the  line  looked  greatly  chafed  all  along. 

I  now  tried  the  only  plan  to  end  the 
business ;  leaving  my  man  holding  the  rod, 
I  went  to  a  bridge  some  distance  up  the 
river,  and  having  crossed  to  the  other  side 
and  come  down  opposite  him,  he  pitched  the 
rod  over  to  me ;  I  felt  that,  if  he  was  still 
on,  I  was  sure  of  him,  and  reeling  steadily 
up  the  eighty  yards  which  were  out,  I  fol- 
lowed down  to  the  big  round  pool  below, 
where,  to  my  surprise,  I  became  aware  that 
he  was  still  on.  He  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  after  a  fight  of  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes,  we  got  the  clip  into  as 
gallant  a  fish  as  ever  left  the  sea — weight 
19J  lbs.  and  new  run.  The  last  hour  and 
a  half  was  in  a  roaring  white  flood.  The 
fly  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  well •  chawed 
up/ 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  poets  after 
this  graphic  recital  to  give  them  s 
chance  of  describing  the  capture  of 
a  salmon.  We  might  go  as  far 
afield  as  Ansonins,  bat  Devonshire 
has  produced  in  Gay  the  laureate 
of  angling.  Never  did  he  write 
more  beautiful  lines  than  those 
which  paint  the  death-agony  of  a 
salmon  (Rural  Sports,  Canto  I. 
221)  : 

If  an  enormous  salmon  chance  to  spy 
The  wanton  errors  of  the  floating  fly, 
He  lifts  his  silver  gills  above  the  flood, 
And  greedily  sucks  in  the  unfaithful  food. 
Then  downward  plunges  with  the  fraudfcl 

prey, 
And  bears  with  joy  the  little  spoil  away ; 
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Soon  in  smart  pain  he  feels  the  dire  mis- 
take, 

tabes  the  wave,  and  beats  the  foamy  lake ; 

With  sodden  rage  he  now  aloft  appears, 

And  in  his  eye  convulsive  anguish  bears ; 

And  now  again,  impatient  of  the  wound, 

He  rolls  and  wreaths  his  shining  body 
round; 

Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing 
tide; 

The  trembling  fins  the  boiling  wave  divide. 

Now  hope  exalts  the  fisher's  beating  heart, 

Now  he  tarns  pale  and  fears  his  dubious  art ; 

He  views  the  tumbling  fish  with  longing 
eyes, 

While  the  line  stretches  with  til'  unwieldy 
prize; 

Each  motion  humours  with  his  steady 
hands, 

And  one  slight  hair  the  mighty  bulk  com- 
mands; 

Till,  tired  at  last,  despoiled  of  all  his 
strength, 

The  game  athwart  the  stream  unfolds  his 
length; 

Upon  the  hardened  stream  he  floating  lies, 
Stretches  his  quiv'ring  fins,  and  gasping 
dies. 

It  is,  however,  the  rich  man 
only  and  his  fortunate  friends,  for 
the  most  part,  who  can  enjoy  sal; 
mon  fishing.  A  salmon  river  now 
costs  as  mnch  as  a  season's  shooting, 
and  if  the  fisher  be  at  all  pressed 
for  time  he  may  never  find  a  day  to 
his  gilly's  taste  as  '  unco'  gude ' 
daring  his  tenancy.  But  every 
angler's  heart  heats  sympathetically 
with  the  salmon  fisher's,  and  if  hard 
fate  bids  a  man  be  contented  with 
a  roach  '  swim '  on  the  Trent,  or  a 
brook  containing  a  few  trout  in 
Lincolnshire,  a  narrative  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  favoured  mortal 
who  can  command  the  sport  of  sal- 
mon fishing  is  always  acceptable. 
To  the  angler  pent  up  in  town  the 
possession  of  such  a  book  is  like  a 
constant  whiff  of  heather-scented  air 
blowing  through  his  room  from 
some  Highland  Ben.  But  it  re- 
quires rare  qualifications  of  sympa- 
thy, knowledge,  and  love  of  Nature 
in  all  her  moods  and  manifestations 
before  the  tale  of  capturing  salmon, 
which  has  been  already  recited  to 
the  world  in  ordinary  language  for 


a  thousand  times,  can  be  rendered 
attractive.  The  last  book  of  this 
kind  which  has  been  published,  and 
which,  on  several  accounts,  is  far 
superior  to  much  of  the  angling 
literature  of  the  past  decade,  is  Mr. 
A.  E.  Knox's  Autumns  on  the  Spey. 
Already  favourably  known  to  orni- 
thologists, anglers  were  eager  to  wel- 
come this  author  in  their  domain, 
for  they  felt  certain  that,  besides 
familiarising  them  with  another 
realm  of  animated  nature  by  his 
careful  observations  on  the  natural 
history  of  fish,  he  would  stir  the 
blood  with  adventures  by  stream 
and  lake.  Their  expectations  have 
not  been  disappointed.  Mr.  Knox 
in  this  book  takes  his  readers  to 
ground  known  only  to  a  few  for- 
tunate men.  It  is  not  everyone 
who,  knapsack  on  back,  has  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  varied  scenery 
of  the  Spey  valley,  and  still  fewer 
have  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege 
of  salmon  fishing  on  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  waters,  the  last 
twelve  miles  or  so  of  a  river  which 
is  probably  the  finest  salmon  stream 
in  the  world,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  fly  fishing.  Mr.  Aytoun  sang 
in  thrilling  strains  of  the  Scottish 
cavalier  of  the  olden  time  who — 

Kept  his  castle  in  the  North, 
Hard  by  the  thundering  Spey. 

And  Mr.  Knox,  while  dwelling  at 
Gordon  Castle,  was  frequently  en- 
abled to  test  the  force  of  the  Spey's 
headlong  rush  to  the  sea,  and  the 
vigorous  resistance  which,  thus 
aided,  its  salmon  make  to  the  fly 
fisher.  Equipped  as  he  usually  pre- 
pared for  the  combat,  in  waterproof 
garments  coming  up  to  his  neck, 
on  one  occasion,  at  least,  when  ven- 
turing out  of  his  depth  in  chase  of 
a  hooked  salmon,  he  nearly  paid  for 
his  temerity  by  his  life.  The  fishing- 
rod  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  stout 
swimming  was  required  to  bring 
him  safely  to  the  shore.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  add  that  he  regained  his 
weapon,  and,  finding  the  quarry  still 
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attached  to  it,  succeeded  at  length 
in  gaffing  it.  So  lately  as  1873, 
daring  the  October  floods,  an  angler 
was  drowned  in  the  Spey  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Before  the  difficulties  and  yet  the 
charms  of  fishing  in  the  Spey  can 
be  at  all  appreciated,  its  character 
ought  to  be  fully  understood.  To 
begin,  it  is  the  most  rapid  river  in 
Scotland,  its  fall  for  the  last  three 
miles  of  its  course  being  sixty  feet. 
Sometimes  its  banks  are  low,  fringed 
with  alder  and  willows,  which  the 
farmers  fell  and  lay  parallel  with  the 
stream,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
banks  being  scoured  away ;  in  other 
places  they  rise  abruptly  into  rocky 
walls  and  high  scaurs,  which  at 
•once  compel  the  angler  to  take  to 
the  water  if  he  is  in  full  cbase  of  a 
salmon  running  with  his  line  to  the 
sea.  Thus  deep  pools  alternate  with 
rapids,  and  the  water,  even  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  sea,  is  per- 
fectly fresh  at  all  periods  of  the  tide. 
Though  ranking  as  the  second 
river  in  Scotland  for  volume,  and 
draining  not  less  than  1,300  square 
miles  of  country,  the  Spey  is  not 
navigable.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond are  accomplished  anglers. 
The  boat  which  takes  them  from  the 
castle  to  try  the  different  casts  down 
stream  is  brought  back  again,  such 
is  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  in  a 
cart  next  morning.  From  this  cause 
two  phenomena  are  inseparably  con- 
nected  with  the  Spey:  first,  the 
suddenness  of  its  floods,  and,  se- 
condly, the  marvellous  way  in 
which,  after  such  a  'spate,'  it  loves 
to  shift  its  channels.  Thus  it  be- 
hoves the  angler  fishing  the  Spey, 
who  wades  and  vet  cannot  swim,  or 
who  takes  his  stand  on  one  of  its 
pebbly  beaches,  to  keep  his  '  wea- 
ther eye '  open,  or  in  autumn  he  is 
liable  to  be  swept  away,  or  at  least 
cut  off*  from  the  main  land,  before  he 
realises  the  danger  of  his  situation. 
The  Findhorn  is  subject  to  the  same 
sudden  rise,  but  in  a  lesser  degree. 


Mr.  C.  St.  John  relates  how  he  was 
once  cut  off  by  it,  and  detained  in  a 
bothy  between  two  roaring  torrents 
near  the  sea,  for  some  time,  till,  with 
great  difficulty  and  no  light  risk, 
he  was  rescued  by  a  boat.     Still 
more  trying  to  the  fisherman  who 
loves  to  know  his  stream  is  the 
Spey' s  habit  of  changing  its  chan- 
nel.    One  season,  it  may  be,  he  dis- 
covers a  fine  pool  under  an  over- 
hanging bank,  with  a  long  spit  of 
land  on  the  other  side  projecting 
into  the  current;  he  returns  next 
year,  and  lo!    the  pool  is  a  dry 
pebbly  strand,  and  deep  water  has 
swallowed  up  the  little  beach.    Yet 
a  third  season,  and  both  pool  and 
deep  water  have  entirely  disappeared, 
the  river  having  spread  itself  over 
a  larger  expanse  of  bed,  and  running 
now  in  shallow  wide  streams.  Some- 
times transformation  scenes  of  this 
character  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
same  season.     Consequently,  no  one 
but  an  observant  and  skilled  angler, 
equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of  his 
craft,  has  much  chance  of  taking 
fish  in  the  Spey.     To  balance  this, 
however,  the  fishing  never  becomes 
monotonous.  Kind  Nature  will  often 
do  him  a  good  turn  in  a  single  night 
by  one  of  her  capricious  changes,  so 
that  Horace's  words  are  almost  lite- 
rally fulfilled  at  the  Spey,  and  one 
day  salmon  may  disport  themselves 
among    the    branches   which  bnt 
yesterday  afforded  shelter  to  doves. 
But  the  true   salmon  fisher  has 
ever  an  eye  to  the  beauties  of  the 
country  through  which  he  rambles, 
and  it  is  this  characteristic  which 
in  the  main  elevates  his  sport  above 
the  London  cit's  afternoon  repose 
in  an  arm-chair,  while  he  endea- 
vours from  a*  punt  moored  in  a  back- 
water to  lure  gudgeons  to  his  bait. 
Mr.  Knox  is  keenly  sensible  of  sunny 
landscapes,  and  traces  for  us  the 
course  of  the  Spey  from  its  High- 
land birthplace  to  its   debouchure 
in  the  North  Sea  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist.    With  him  we  see  for  our- 
selves   the    far-reaching  tracts  of 
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sombre  fir- woods,  strongly  relieved 
against     blue     and     grey    wood- 
bads  and  the  distant  pnrple  moan- 
tarns,  through  which  the  Spey  winds 
like  a  shining  thread.  We  may  test, 
too,  under  his  guidance,  if  we  will, 
with  our  geological  hammers,  the 
different  strata  through   which  it 
cats  its  way ;  and,  more  than  all, 
those  fond  of  natural  history  are 
told  what  birds  haunt  its  banks, 
bidden  to  watch  the  salmon  fling 
itself  out  of  a  pool  like  a  bar  of 
surer,  and  listen  to  its  splash  in  the 
delightful  silence  of  an  autumnal 
evening,  or  to  mark  the  timid  roe 
steal  through  the  thickets,  and  the 
bright-eyed  squirrel  skip  amongst 
the  foliage  overhead.  It  is  curious  to 
a  Southerner  to  be  reminded  that 
these    latter    animals    have    only 
located    themselves    on    Spey-side 
within  the  last  fifty  years.     On  the 
other  hand,    Sir  W.  Scott  notices 
that  starlings,  which  were  common 
in  Selkirkshire  when  he  was  young, 
had  grown  comparatively  scarce  in 
hislater  years.  Abundance  or  scarcity 
of  food,  preservation  of  favoured  in- 
dividuals and  species,  cutting  down 
woods  or  suffering  them  to  spread 
over  the  country,  are  some  of  the 
causes  which  produce  this  ebb  and 
flow,  as  it  were,  in  the  character  of 
the  living  things   which  haunt  a 
district.     Such  a  question  is  quite 
akin  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Knox,  and 
much  information  on  it  and  on  cog- 
nate speculations  is  afforded  in  his 
pages.    Their  main  interest,  how- 
ever, to  us  at  present  lies  in  his 
prowess  with  the  salmon-rod.  Even 
by  the  fire-side,  with  wind  and  snow 
howling  outside,  his  anecdotes  stir 
the  blood.  When  once  a  salmon  has 
been  ( struck '  with  one  of  the  sober 
flies  peculiar  to  the  Spey,  the  angler 
must  look  to  himself.     It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  rod  and  tackle  are  trusty, 
and  that  he  is  prepared  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  run,  climb,  wade, 
or  swim,  to   give  the  quarry  the 
butt,  or  let  him  have  his  own  way 


while  he  indulges  in  a  sixty  yards' 
rush,  concluded  by  a  summersault 
delivered  backwards  in  an  endea- 
vour to  fall  upon  the  line  while 
taut,  which,  if  successful,  at  once 
ends  the  contest  so  far  as  the  fisher- 
man is  concerned.  Hesitation  is  as 
fatal  with  a  Spey  salmon  on  the 
hook  as  with  a  Bengal  tiger  when 
it  charges.  ThankB  to  Mr.  Wolfs 
facile  pencil,  we  can  see  for  our- 
selves, in  Mr.  Knox's  book,  the 
amusing  end  of  a  22  lb.  fish,  which, 
after  giving  much  trouble,  was  at 
length  gaffed  by  a  young  friend. 
Judge  of  the  author's  horror  when 
the  gaff  broke !  The  wielder  of  it, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
plunged  in  and  embraced  the  sal- 
mon, in  which  attitude  the  artist 
depicts  him  in  the  centre  of  the 
Spey.  Sorely  as  we  are  tempted 
to  linger  over  these  achievements 
in  salmon  fishing,  related  as  they 
are  in  the  pleasantest  book  on  the 
subject  which  has  appeared  since 
Salmonia,  and  Scrope's  Days  and 
Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing9  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  giving  the 
dimensions  of  an  enormous  fish 
taken  by  the  author  after  a  chase 
of  breathless  interest.  The  salmon 
weighed  43  lbs.,  was  46  inches  in 
•length,  and  26  in  girth.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  fish  ever 
taken  with  rod  and  line  in  the  Spey. 
What  would  the  London  fishing 
clubs,  whose  committee  rooms  are 
surrounded  with  stuffed  imitations 
of  apoplectic  bream  and  corpulent 
roach,  think  of  such  a  monster,  could 
he  be  now  secured  in  the  Thames? 
Alas !  the  last  salmon  seen  in  that 
river,  above  London,  is  said  to  have 
been  captured  some  fifty  years  ago 
near  Surley  Hall.  It  was  probably 
the  same  fish  whose  portrait  used 
to  be  seen  at  Shepperton,  with  the 
inscription  : 

October  3,  18 1 2,  at  Shepperton  Deeps, 
Mr.  G.  Marshall,  of  Brewer  Street,  London, 
caught  a  salmon  with  single  gnt,  without 
a  landing-net,  weighing  2  if  lbs.4 


4  See  Jesse,  An  Angler's  Rambles,  p.  n,  and  Yarrell,  i.  213. 
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A  large  salmon  exhibits  great 
thickness.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
we  saw  on  a  London  fishmonger's 
slab  a  fish  of  48  lbs.  from  the  Tay, 
and  its  girth  was  enormously  thick 
compared  with  its  length.  The  old 
males  always  show  a  knob  at  the 
extremity  of  the  mandible,  which  is 
very  noticeable.  In  the  Economic 
Fish  Museum,  at  South  Kensington, 
is  the  cast  of  a  70  lb.  salmon,  also 
taken  in  the  Tay,  where  these  cha- 
racteristics may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
This  fish,  it  may  be  added,  was 
sold  for  gl.  1 2*.  6d. 

A  few  more  questions  remain. 
What  the  value  of  our  salmon  fish- 
eries exactly  is,  it  seems  impossible 
to  estimate,  and  their  tendency  is  to 
rise  yearly,  owing  to  the  greater 
protection  afforded  to  the  fish,  and 
the  increased  demand  for  both  fish 
and  fishing,  owing  to  the  recent 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Walpole,  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  in 
a  speech  made  in  February  1873, 
said,  ( In  the  last  twelve  years  the 
value  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in 
England  and  Wales  had  trebled ; 
thanks,  very  much,  to  their  prede- 
cessors and  the  assistance  of  local 
gentlemen  who  worked  with  them.' 
In  Scotland  the  rental  of  the  Tay 
alone  produces  17,0002.  per  annum, 
which  is  made  up  from  over  fifty 
different  'lets,'  and  these  again  are 
divided  into  many  different  fishing 
stations,  or  'shots.'  It  has  been 
calculated  that  no  less  a  number  than 
51,000  fish  will  have  to  be  captured 
to  pay  this  rental  and  leave  a  margin 
for  working  expenses  and  profit. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  breeding 
operations  at  the  celebrated  ponds 
of  Stormontfield  (which  commenced 
in  1853)  have  slightly  augmented 
the  produce  of  the  Tay,  and  if  so 
the  sanguine  hopes  that  piscicul- 
turists have  indulged  in  may,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  realised.  '  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  this  gene- 
ration will  see  salmon  abundant  at 
a  shilling  per  pound ;  but  in  this  and 


other  ways  rivers  may  be  rendered 
more  productive.  In  England,  a 
single  manor,  as  did  Eaton. 
Cheshire,  in  the  days  of  the  Con- 
queror, may  once  more  yield  its 
owner  annually  1,000  salmon.' 

It  is  fortunate  that,  like  most 
fish,   the  salmon  is  very  prolific, 
else  it  would  soon  be  almost  exter- 
minated.    Each  full-grown  fish  de- 
posits from  18,000  to  30,000  eggs, 
and  yet  it  is  computed  that  only  one 
egg  in    a  thousand  ever  becomes 
a  fish  that  can  be  placed  on  a  dinner 
table.      The     enemies    of  salmon 
abound  everywhere.     In  the  sea  it 
is  dogged  by  porpoises  and  seals, 
which   pursue    it    even    into   the 
estuaries    of  the   rivers  which  it 
ascends,   often  in   their  eagerness 
plunging  through  the  nets ;    and 
when  it  escapes  their  ferocity,  it  is 
met  by  the  otter,  who  takes  up  the 
chase  in  the  fresh  water.     Salmon 
are  frequently  found  dead  on  the 
shore,  with   large  pieces  torn  out 
of  them  by  the  relentless  teeth  of 
these  persecutors.     But,  of  course, 
man  is  his  chief  foe ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  salmon  commences  his  travels 
in  running  water,  every  man's  hand 
is  against  him.     If  he  safely  escapes 
the  gauntlet  of  the  stake  nets  sus- 
pended at  the  river's  mouth,  higher 
up  drag  nets  are  waiting  to  sweep 
him  off.     Many  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  man  posted  on  the  bridge 
by  the  North  Inch  at  Perth,  who 
intently  scans  the  water  beneath 
to  give  notice  to  his  comrades  at 
the  *  bothy '  higher  up  by  a  shout 
when    salmon    are    seen    passing. 
Then  the  boat  is  at  cnce  launched, 
and  the  net  swiftly  paid  out,  which 
but  too  often,  if  the  fish  are  swim- 
ming up  by  day,  ends  their  travels. 
If  these  hazards  are  escaped,  when 
the  river  contracts  poachers  he  in 
wait  behind  overhanging  trees  with 
a  gaff  to  '  snatch '  them  as  they 
pass.    One  of  these  worthies,  whom 
we  thus  surprised  on  a  Devon  river, 
had  the  coolness  to  offer  us  a  fish 
at  a  bargain ;  and  so  inveterate  is 
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their  love  of  adventure,  that  these 
men  risk  discovery  over  and  over 
again    rather    than    desist.      Oar 
friend  told  us  *  he  had  been  in  the 
jug  already  for   snatching.'      Not 
much  damage  is  done  to  the  salmon 
by   spearing    now-a-days,    or    by 
1  burning  the  water,'  thanks  to  the 
•vigilance  of  the  keepers,  and  the 
commercial  value  which   the  fish- 
eries represent  in  the  eyes  of  their 
masters ;  bnt  undoubtedly  many  are 
knocked  on  the  head  when  spawn- 
ing, utterly  out  of  condition,  and 
useless  save  to  those  who  will  eat 
almost    anything    if  it  be    called 
salmon.     There  are  multitudes   of 
country  louts,  farmers'   boys,  &c, 
who,  if  they  can  only  evade  the 
watchers,   will  slay   the  poor  de- 
fenceless  creatures    for    the  mere 
sake  of  killing. 

It  is  not  until  he  has  successfully 
overpast  all  these  perils  that  the 
salmon's  life  is  sought  by  the  an- 
gler. He  meets  him  on  equal 
terms,  gives  him  a  chance  for  life, 
and  is  frequently  worsted  in  the 
conflict.  Were  the  interests  of  the 
angler  the  only  ones  to  be  consi- 
dered, so  small  is  the  havoc  that  he 
does  to  the  ranks  of  salmon,  that 
legislation  need  not  have  extended 
to  the  fish  at  all.  It  is  of  course 
mainly  for  the  netters,  for  the  com- 
mercial issues  at  stake,  that  the 
long  list  of  enactments  which  cul- 
minate in  the  Act  of  1861  have 
been  passed.  Fondly  as  it  was 
supposed  that  after  twelve  years  of 
acquiescence  salmon  fishers  would 
remain  contented,  last  session  saw 
an  appendix  passed  in  the  Statute 
°f  1873.  This  Salmon  Act  allows 
the  adoption  of  different  seasons  on 
different  rivers  in  England,  should 
the  Fishery  Commissioners  and  the 
Home  Office  think  it  in  any  case 
advisable.  It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  opening  days  of  this 
season  in  February  1874  continue 
the  flourishing  accounts  of  abun- 
dance of  salmon  received  last  year. 
Tbe  main  ends  which  the  honest 


angler  has  in  view  when  he  drops 
his  'silver  doctor'  lightly  over  a 
likely  pool  are  health,  exercise, 
and  distraction  from  mental  work. 
Love  of  conquering  difficulties,  and 
circumventing  a  strong  and  wary 
fish,  also  comes  in,  as  it  does  in  all 
angling ;  but  base  economic  or 
commercial  views  are  altogether 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  Far  from 
wishing  to  sell  the  4  springer '  that 
has  furnished  him  with  half  an 
hour's  excitement,  or  even  to  hang 
up  its  stuffed  caricature  in  his  hall, 
ho  would  rather  confer  on  it  an 
apotheosis.  He  cares  not  to  follow 
its  fortunes  when  once  gaffed,  but 
will  frequently  recur  to  its  capture 
under  blue  skies  amidst  rushing 
streams  in  future  day-dreams, 
during  the  languor  of  a  protracted 
debate  or  the  enforced  leisure  of  a 
committee  room.  Then  will  his 
prize  shine,  transfigured  before 
memory's  fond  gaze  into  dimen- 
sions more  ample  than  the  reality, 
and  tints  of  grey  and  silver  more 
gorgeous  than  ever  shone  on  the 
magical  fishes  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
till  at  length  fancy  etherealises  his 
captives : 

.  .  .  nee  morti  esso  locum  sed  viva  volar* 
Sideris  in  numerum  atque  alto  auocedert 
ccelo. 

In  accordance  with  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  most  angling 
essays,  we  should  now  descend  from 
the  stars  to  the  kitchen,  and  give 
directions  for  the  cookery  suitable 
to  such  a  prize ;  but  this  would  be 
profanation  after  the  last  flight  of 
fancy.  Besides,  has  not  the  suc- 
cessful fisherman  Horace's  Catius 
to  fall  back  upon  in  ancient  days ; 
Barker,  Lord  Montagu's  celebrated 
angling  cook,  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  the  author  of  Salmonia 
himself  in  modern  times,  if  he 
wants  culinary  hints  ? 

Leaving  Dr.  Kitchener's  domain, 
let  us  hasten  in  conclusion  to  con- 
sole those  enthusiasts  who  would 
give  half  they  possess  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  fishing  for  salmon,  by 
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assuring  them  that  in  many  re- 
spects, if  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  trout  fishing,  their  happy  lot 
excels  the  salmon  fisher's.  If  his 
sport  be  almost  heroic,  demanding 
thews  and  endurance  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  calling  out  every  energy 
of  body  and  mind,  the  trout  fisher's 
occupation  is  idyllic,  and  sacred  to 
grateful  peace.  Primrose  meadows 
and  whitethorn  hedges,  beneath 
which  violets  love  to  nestle,  are  his 
lot ;  haunts  of  studious  leisure  and 
meditative  activity,  where  large- 
eyed  cows  browse  contentedly,  and 
the  cuckoo  sings  of  coming  sum- 
mer from  the  tree  tops.  Is  this 
a  felicity  to  be  despised  in  these 
bustling  days  of  express  trains, 
school-boards,  and  cheap  telegrams  P 
No  '  man '  need  dog  his  footsteps 
here,  if  the  angler  carries  (as  every 


trout  fisher  ought  to  do)  his  own 
landing  net ;  no  village  scandal  is 
dropped  into  his  ears  when  most  in. 
tent  on  Nature's  spring-tide  harmo- 
nies. The  salmon  fisher  most  have 
his  gilly,  and  often  his  boatman;  and 
their  attendance,  and  the  whisky 
they  carry,  is  fatal,  we  always  feel, 
to  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  an- 
gling. For  angling  often  means 
dreaming,  with  a  true  disciple  of 
Walton,  and  who  would  care  to 
have  his  finest  day-dreams  imperilled 
by  valetaille  f  As  for  trout  fishers, 
the  Muses  are  their  unseen  com- 
panions, and  Nature  their  only  love : 

Frondibus  et  victu  poacuntur  simplicis 

herbse, 
Pocula  sunt  fontes  liquidi,  atqne  eiercita 

cuxsu 
Flumina,  nee  somnos  abrumpit  can 

salubres. 
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THE    INDIAN  CIVIL   SERVICE. 

in.— WHAT  IT  DOES. 


IT  was  explained  in  our  last  paper 
how  the  British  Government, 
on  assuming  the  reins  of  power  in 
India,  fonnd  a  system  prevailing, 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  antiquity, 
by  which  the  money  required  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  State 
was  raised  in  great  part  by  direct 
and  heavy  taxation  of  the  land.  It 
was  shown  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment^ in  accepting  this  system  of 
revenue,  remodelled  it,  regulating 
and  equalising  its  pressure,  and,  by 
limiting  its  demand  to  a  fair  and 
known  amount,  created  a  species  of 
property  in  land  which  had  been 
unknown,  and  indeed  impossible, 
under  native  rulers. 

It  was  also  pointed  ont  that  in 
the  hurried  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  permanent  settlement 
had  been  executed  in  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  great  and  wide-spread 
evil  had  been  done  by  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  British  Government 
of  contracting  with  great  land- 
owners, called  *  Zemindars  ' l  or 
'  Talooqdars,'  in  perpetuity,  while 
these  persons  were  laid  under  no 
corresponding  restrictions  against 
raising  the  rents  of  the  inferior 
landholders  and  tenants,  whose 
claims  to  consideration  were  at 
least  equally  great  with  theirs. 

A  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  chief  Indian  land  tenures  must 
here  be  premised.  The  permanent 
settlement  of  Bengal  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  at  first  extolled  without 
measure  as  an  act  alike  just  and 
beneficent.  Very  few  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  its  radical  evils 
too  plainly  appeared.  Sagacious 
men  like  Warren  Hastings  had 
in  vain  urged  the  need  of  more 
thorough  study  of  native  institu- 


tions before  pledging  ourselves  to  a 
measure  at  once  irrevocable  and 
fraught  with  such  vast  importance. 
Troubles  now  began  to  thicken. 
We  had  overlooked  the  rights  of  the 
inferior  proprietors,  of  the  village 
communities,  and  of  the  hereditary 
cultivators,  and  these  classes  were 
not  slow  to  resent  our  neglect  as 
soon  as  they  began  to  feel  its  con- 
sequences. The  great  proprietors 
began  to  find  it  impossible  to  realise 
their  rents.  To  all  pressure  the  vil- 
lagers simply  opposed  that  terrible 
vis  inertice,  the  power  of  which  none 
knows  better  than  the  Hindoo. 
They  simply  would  not  pay.  The 
great  landowners  became  in  their 
turn  overwhelmed ;  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  State  knew  no  pause, 
and  the  British  Government  in- 
sisted— was  indeed  compelled  to 
insist — on  punctual  payment  of  the 
stipulated  revenue  on  the  fixed 
quarter-day.  To  secure  this  punctu-  ' 
ality  it  had  one  weapon — a  short 
but  effective  one — the  sale  law. 
Under  its  provisions  estate  after 
estate  in  Bengal  fell  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  for  the  pro- 
prietor's default  in  payment  of  the 
land  tax.  At  last  a  law  (VII.? 
1799)  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
the  zemindars  in  Bengal,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  summarily  to 
realise  their  dues  from  defaulting 
sub-proprietors  or  tenants.  This 
law  turned  the  balance  against  the 
latter  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Government,  both  at  home  and 
in  India,  was  soon  deluged  with 
petitions,  remonstrances,  and  appli- 
cations for  redress  from  the  aggriev- 
ed parties  and  their  sympathisers. 

The  experience  of  the  permanent 
settlement  in  Bengal,  dearly  bought 


1  These  great  proprietors,  called  '  Zemindars '  in  Bengal  Proper,  correspond  to  the 
Talooqdare  of  Oudh  and  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 
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as  it  was,  nevertheless  proved  of 
infinite  utility  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  rest  of  India. 

It  had  been  intended  to  extend 
the  permanent  settlement  to  Bom- 
bay and  Madras,  and  indeed,  to  a 
small  extent,  it  was  introduced  into 
the  latter  Presidency.  The  Govern- 
ment had  also  announced  its  in- 
tention to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the 
recently-acquired  North- Western 
Provinces.  But  by  the  year  1811 
the  Court  of  Directors  had  come  to 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  grave 
error  of  its  policy,  and  peremptorily 
forbade  any  future  settlements  to 
be  effected  in  perpetuity. 

In  Madras,  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
on  grounds  that  some  authorities 
have  considered  inadequate,  induced 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  reject  the 
system  of  *  village  settlements '  as 
unsuited  to  the  habits  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  that  Presi- 
dency, and  in  1820  the  so-called 
ryotwarry  settlement  was  declared 
to  be  generally  adopted,  and  every 
village  that  had  not  already  been 
settled  in  perpetuity  was  brought 
under  that  system.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  latter  management  is  that 
the  Government  deals  not  only  with 
each  ryot  or  cultivator,  but  assesses 
the  land  tax  on  each  field. 

In  Bombay  the  same  general  agri- 
cultural conditions  prevailed  as  we 
had  found  existing  in  the  widely 
distant  provinces  which  had  earlier 
fallen  under  our  sway.  At  first 
our  revenue  measures  were  ten- 
tative and  cautious.  Each  year  the 
collectors  settled,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, what  each  village  had 
to  pay.  By-and-by,  ryotwar  settle- 
ments similar  to  those  of  Madras 
were  pretty  generally  adopted.  In 
the  south  of  Bombay,  since  1847, 
the  revenue  has  been  collected  on  a 
modified  system,  being  a  settlement 
for  thirty  years,  on  very  low  terms, 
calculated  on  an  assessment  fixed 
on  each  separate  field. 


In  the  North-West  Provinces,  as 
we  have  previously  related,  the  so- 
called  *  village  system '  was  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  our  revenue  opera- 
tions,  and    it   must   be   confessed 
with  results  which  have  been  ulti- 
mately in  the  highest  degree  suc- 
cessful.    In  the  commencement  of 
our  administration  of   the   North- 
West  we  had  borrowed  much  from 
the    Bengal    system,   and    among 
other  things  the   destructive  'sale 
law.'      Much  confusion  and  igno- 
rance still  existed  among  the  gover- 
nors,  much    suffering  among  the 
governed.      An   Act  was    at   last 
passed  (VII.  1822)  which,  starting 
on  right  principles,  and  pursuing  a 
right  method,  in    great    measure 
effected  the  end  at  which  it  was 
wisely  aimed.     This  law  has  been 
justly  termed  a  'the  Magna  Charts 
of  the   village  communities.'     By 
force  of  its  provisions  and  those  of 
Lord  William    Bentinck's  supple- 
mentary Act  (IX.  1833),  power  was 
given   and   machinery  devised  to 
elicit  facts,  to  investigate  claims  of 
title  to  land  or  interests  in   land, 
and  to  complete  and  correct  the 
existing  records. 

We  now  propose  to  show  how  the 
functions  of  the  revenue  authorities 
in  Bengal,  at  first  purely  fiscal,  de- 
veloped in  course  of  time  into  those 
of  a  strictly  judicial  character. 

When  the  work  of  fixing  the 
Government  demand  on  the  land 
had  been  commenced,  it  early  be- 
came apparent  that  some  system  of 
recording  and  registering  the  re- 
sults from  time  to  time  obtained 
was  absolutely  indispensable.  This 
necessity  was  as  urgent  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Government  as  of  those  of  indivi- 
duals. How,  for  instance,  was  the 
collector  to  proceed  in  cases  of  de- 
fault of  payment  by  those  who  had 
engaged  to  pay  the  yearly  revenue 
demandable  for  a  particular  estate? 
How  was  he  to  apportion  the  quota 


*  By  Mr.  C.  Baikes  in  his  interesting  and  graphic  Hints  on  the  North-West  Provinces. 
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of  deficiency  among  the  several  de- 
faulters ?  How  was  he  to  proceed 
in  the  event  of  his  being  compelled 
to  enforce  the  sale  of  the  estate  P 
It  was  essentially  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  specify  with 
exactitude  the  land  on  which  the 
arrear  had  accrued,  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietors  in  whose  default 
the  estate  was  to  be  sold.  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  proprietor, 
whose  name  was  he  in  future  to  re- 
cord as  owner  of  the  estate  ? 

The  briefest  outline  of  the  system 
adopted  in  the  Bengal  Presidency 
must  here  suffice.  The  registration 
of  landed  property  had  attracted 
great  attention  even  so  early  as 
1793,  since  which  date  various  laws 
have  been  passed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  its  importance  became  more 
folly  understood. 

Two  sets  of  registers  of  landed 
property  are  maintained.  The  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  one — that  is,  of 
the  Malgoozari  (=  revenue)  regis- 
ter—is that  the  basis  of  registration 
in  it  is  the  proprietor  or  body  of  pro- 
prietors. The  other  register,  called 
the  Pargannah  (or  hundred)  regis- 
ter, is  formed  on  the  geographical 
basis — that  is,  village  by  village. 

In  the  one  all  the  land  is  grouped 
according  to  its  ownership — in  the 
other  according  to  its  situation  in 
certain  subdivisions  called  Pargan- 
nahs  (the  nearest  English  word  to 
which  may  perhaps  be  hundred). 

In  the  collectors'  record  rooms 
the  enormous  mass  of  manuscripts 
anent  revenue  which  have  accu- 
mulated and  are  constantly  accu- 
mulating are  arranged  on  the  sim- 
plest plan.  Each  set  of  papers 
respecting  any  case  is  indexed, 
numbered,  and  folded  together. 
Such  a  set  is  called  a  *  record.' 
All  the  *  records '  of  a  village  are 
kept  together,  and  are  briefly  dated 
in  an  open  fly  index  bearing  the 
name  of  that  village.  As  many 
packets  of  records  as  will  form  a 
bundle  of  about  two  feet  square  are 
then  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  white 


cloth.  On  this  bundle  the  name  of 
the  pargannah  (hundred)  is  written 
in  large  letters,  and  also  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  which  begin  the 
names  of  the  villages  contained  in 
that  bundle.  This  bundle  is  then 
placed  in  the  record  room  on  a  shelf 
in  an  open  rack  something  like  a 
gigantic  bookcase.  The  same  plan 
is  adopted  with  the  records  of  the 
whole  district ;  and  as  the  bundles 
themselves  (like  their  contents)  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
record  of  every  case  in  any  village 
is  instantly  obtainable. 

A  general  index  for  each  par- 
gannah is  kept  in  a  folio  book,  in 
which  each  village  has  a  separate 
sheet.  The  date  of  the  final  order 
of  each  case  is  noted  in  this  book 
on  the  page  belonging  to  the  village 
in  which  the  case  occurred. 

As  this  general  index  is  subdivi- 
ded into  headings  showing  the  dif-, 
ferent  kinds  of  cases  having  refer- 
ence to  land,  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  litigation  that  has  gone  on 
in  a  village  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
If  a  particular  record  should  be 
missing,  a  reference  to  this  index 
will  show  whether  a  case  decided 
on  such  and  such  a  date  was  ever 
received  in  the  Record  Office. 

The  collector's  record  room  not 
only  contains  documents  belonging 
properly  to  his  own  department 
(viz.  revenue),  but  by  special 
enactment  copies  of  all  decrees  of 
the  civil  courts  (as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  courts  of  the  re- 
venue authorities)  regarding  land 
must  also  be  lodged  in  the  same 
place,  which  is,  therefore,  the  gene- 
ral depository  of  nearly  all  infor- 
mation concerning  landed  property. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  under- 
stood that  the  records  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  are  entirely  in 
the  vernacular.  There  are  also 
certain  English  records,  which  are 
regularly  (and  necessarily)  kept 
up ;  but  to  these,  which  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  we  are 
not  now  referring. 
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For  the  custody  and  management 
oftheseimportantvernacularrecords 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  subordi- 
nates are  indispensable.  Accord- 
ingly, the  collector  is  always  allowed 
a  well-paid  record  keeper,  an  assis- 
tant record  keeper,  one  or  two 
messengers,  and  a  staff  of  eight  or 
ten  copying  clerks,  as  the  establish- 
ment for  this  department  of  his 
work. 

The  copyists  are  employed  in 
making  copies  of  documents  in  the 
collector's  records,  for  the  use  of 
applicants  who  require  them,  either 
as  muniments  of  title,  or  as  proofs 
in  pending  cases. 

The  natives  of  India  attach  an 
almost  superstitious  value  to  docu- 
ments authenticated  by  English 
officers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  prior  to  our  rule,  regular  legal 
proceedings  had  become  discredited 
to  the  last  degree. 

It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  professed 
decisions  of  any  native  tribunal 
now  produced.  Sannads  and  far- 
mans  of  native  rulers  are  indeed 
from  time  to  time  brought  before 
our  courts,  but  the  writer  can  recall 
in  his  own  experience  no  instances 
in  which  the  written  judgment  of  a 
native  tribunal,  or  even  a  copy 
thereof,  has  been  adduced  by  a  na- 
tive litigant.  In  truth,  the  whole 
fabric  of  native  government,  prior 
to  our  advent,  was  so  rotten  that 
no  function  requiring  time  and  re- 
gularity for  its  proper  discharge 
could  be  possibly  fulfilled  in  those 
evil  days. 

Hence  an  exaggerated  value  was 
immediately  attached  to  the  most 
insignificant  proceedings  of  our 
officers.  The  merest  scrap  of  paper 
upon  which  some  early  civilian  has 
scrawled  his  initials  is  looked  upon 
as  a  precious  heirloom.  Even  the 
highest  courts  in  India  constantly 
admit  and  give  the  greatest  weight 
to  informal  official  papers  which  in 
England  would  be  instantly  rejected. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in 
the  world  where  forgery  and  fabri- 


cation of  documents  is  more  griev- 
ously common  than  in  India.  The 
native  ink  does  not  act  chemically 
on  the  paper,  and  processes  of 
washing  are  possible  to  a  skilful 
person,  by  which  every  trace  of 
former  writing  may  often  be  com- 
pletely removed.  This  circum- 
stance unfortunately  gives  unusual 
facilities  for  malpractice.  It  is 
therefore  a  common  answer  to  a 
claim  grounded  on  apparently  un- 
impeachable evidence,  that  some 
main  document  in  the  case  is  a  for- 
gery. This  again  tends  immensely 
to  enhance  the  value  of  documents 
the  genuineness  of  which  can  be 
guaranteed  on  the  authority  of  an 
English  officer. 

The  reader  will  now  be  better 
able  to  perceive  the  enormous  in- 
fluence which  the  collector  early 
acquired  as  the  depositary  of  the 
most  important  and  reliable  records 
in  the  country.  It  was  not  at  first 
intended  that  the  records  of  the 
revenue  department  should  be  accre- 
dited with  the  uncommon  weight 
that  in  course  of  time  attached  to 
them,  as  authoritative  declarations 
respecting  the  rights  of  individuals. 
They  were  presumed  to  be  pro- 
visional and  approximately  accurate 
only.  It  was  supposed  that  what- 
ever errors  thev  might  contain 
would  be  speedily  and  effectually 
remedied  by  the  action  of  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  justice.  This  ex- 
pectation proved  to  be  erroneous. 
Thousands  of  persons,  whose  rights 
had  been  injuriously  affected,  did 
indeed  apply  for  redress  to  the  civil 
courts,  but  thousands  more  were 
too  ignorant  or  too  poor  to  seek  any 
such  remedy,  while  the  civil  courts 
themselves,  which  were  presided 
over  by  English  judges  (too  often 
ill  informed  or  inefficient),  and  by 
native  judges  termed  Moonsiffs  or 
Sudder  Ameens,  proved  quite  un- 
equal to  cope  with  the  novel  and 
multitudinous  questions  of  tenure 
and  rights  in  land  that  came  before 
them  for  decision. 
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The  profound  distrust  with  which 
the  people  generally  regarded  most 
native  judges  was,  alas !  too  well 
founded.  Bribery  was  the  rale, 
not  the  exception.  Even  now,  only 
those  who  have  lived  and  worked 
long  in  the  country,  and  mixed 
freely  with  all  classes,  can  compre- 
hend how  inveterate  and  how  wide- 
spread is  this  corrupting  practice. 

Farther  legislation  became  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  its  effect  was 
in  reality  to  transfer  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  revenue  officers  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  that  had  proved 
too  much  for  the  law  courts.  Dis- 
putes regarding  land  which  had 
hitherto  been  unappeasable  were 
now  to  be  settled  by  the  decision  of 
a  village  jury,  which  decision  the 
collector  was  directed  and  em- 
powered to  carry  forthwith  into 
execution. 

These  measures,  and  the  settle- 
ment which  followed  them,  have 
had  the  happiest  results.  The  fixity 
of  right  thus  secured  has  enormously 
increased  the  value  of  land  all  over 
the  North- West  Provinces,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  re- 
venue is  collected  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  punctuality. 

These  facts  again  have  thrown 
new  life  into  agriculture.  The  earth 
will  produce  grain  in  her  season 
despite  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
and  whether  the  ruler  be  Christian 
or  Moghul,  but  on  one  condition — 
that  man  shall  till  and  sow  it.  And 
this  condition  can  only  be  provided 
by  just  laws  which  secure  that 
each  shall  reap  according  as  he 
sows. 

Practically  an  enormous  propor- 
tion of  the  disputes  which  arise  in 
regard  to  the  rights  to  landed 
property  are  at  once  decided  by  the 
revenue  authorities  under  the  quasi- 
judicial  powers  which  we  have  been 
describing.  A  few  illustrations  may 
make  this  clearer.  The  succession 
to  an  inheritance  is  disputed.  The 
first  thing  that  each  litigant  will 
do    is    to    apply  to  the   collector 


to  record  him  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  estate.  This  petition  is  filed. 
Notice  is  given  to  each  party.  A 
report  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  is  called  for  from  the  Tahsildar 
or  native  deputy  in  charge  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  district.  Each 
side  produces  all  the  evidence  it 
can  collect.  The  village  accountant 
is  required  to  attend,  if  necessary, 
with  the  records  of  the  village  for 
past  years.  The  collector  examines 
the  facts  regarding  proprietary 
possession  in  that  village  which  he 
possesses  in  his  record  rooms. 
Finally  he  passes  an  order  direct- 
ing the  entry  in  his  records  of  the 
name  of  the  person  who  appears  en- 
titled to  be  deemed  the  proprietor. 
Against  this  order  the  dissatisfied 
party  can  appeal  to  the  higher 
revenue  authorities,  who  examine 
the  case  de  novo  and  decide  for  or 
against  the  appellant.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  matter  is 
now  set  at  rest. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts 
is  in  no  wise  ousted  by  this  pro- 
cedure. Either  party  can  take  the 
case  before  the  regular  civil  courts 
either  before  or  after  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  revenue  authorities. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  liti- 
gant who  has  failed  to  satisfy  the 
collector  of  his  right  to  be  con- 
sidered the  proprietor  de  facto  of 
the  disputed  estate  has  a  doubly 
heavy  task  before  him  in  persuading 
the  civil  courts  that  he  is,  after  all, 
the  owner  de  jmre.  The  civil  court 
naturally  asks  him  how  it  occurred 
that  the  collector,  after  making  local 
enquiries,  found  him  out  of  posses- 
sion, and  it  will  require  strong 
grounds  before  it  sets  aside  the 
revenue  officer's  primd  facie  deci- 
sion. If,  however,  the  civil  court 
give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  its 
decree  is  at  once  accepted  as  final, 
and  the  collector  immediately  regis- 
ters the  successful  litigant  as  the 
true  owner,  and  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  in  future  to  deal  in  the 
matter  of  revenue. 
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Another  instance  may  be  given. 
A  village  and  its  lands  have  been 
for  centuries  in  the  joint  possession 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  Rajpoot  zemin- 
dars, who  in  former  days  lived  peace- 
ably together.    They  trace  their  de- 
scent from  some  common  ancestor, 
and  will  tell  yon,  perhaps,  that  this 
progenitor  had  fonr  sons,  say,  A,  B, 
C,  D.     Each  of  the  four  sons  had 
such  and  such  descendants,  whose 
representatives  should  among  them 
hold  what  their  fathers  held,  so  that 
one-fourth  of  the  village  lands  and 
common  profits  ought  to  be  held  by 
those  who  respectively  descend  from 
each  of  the  four.     Some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  however,  the  re- 
presentatives of  A  were  grasping 
and  rapacious,  and  managed  to  get 
into  their  hands  more  than  their 
proper  share  of  the  lands — i.e.  more 
than  one-fourth.      The   zemindars 
who  descend  from  B,  C,  D,  say  that 
in  this  way  the  ( A  set '  really  have 
got  hold  of  some  fifty  acres  more 
land  than  they  should  have.     They 
consequently  apply  for  a  partition 
of  the  lands  of  the  village  according 
to  the  ancestral  shares.     If  they 
cannot  get  this,  they  demand  that 
the  Government  revenue  assessed 
on  the  whole  village  be    redistri- 
buted, so  as  to  make  the  A  zemin- 
dars pay  a  fraction  of  the  revenue 
which  is  proportional  to  the  land 
they  really  hold,   and  not  merely 
one-fourth  of  the  revenue  as  before. 
This  application  is  a  specimen  of  an 
exceedingly  common  class  of  cases 
(called  partition  suits),  very  compli- 
cated in  character,  which  come  under 
the  collector's  decision.     The  peti- 
tion would  be  received,  examined, 
and  registered  on  the  list  of  pending 
suits.     Notice  would  have  to  be 
given  and  proclamation  made  in  the 
village,   warning  all  persons  inte- 
rested therein  of  the  fact.      The 
other  side  would  forthwith  repair 
to  the    collector's    office,  and    in 
all   probability  denounce   the    ap- 
plication as  a  piece  of  unheard-of 
chicanery,  deny   all    the    material 


allegations  contained  in  it,  and  pro- 
fess their  readiness  to  prove  all  their 
statements.  After  long  investiga- 
tion the  result  wonld  probably  be  a 
partition  equitable  and  satisfactory 
to  all,  except  to  one  or  two  litigious 
spirits  who  would  probably  be  over- 
ruled by  the  rest. 

Or  the  case  may  be  one  where  a 
village  accountant  has  received  the 
rents  from  the  tenants,  and  there  is 
a  dispute  between  him  and  the  pro- 
prietor as  to  the  proper  amount 
due.  A  suit  would  then  be  brought 
before  the  collector  for  '  rendition  of 
accounts.' 

These  illustrations  will  serve  to 
exemplify  what  we  have  called  the 
quasi-judicial  functions  of  the  re- 
venue officer.     But   besides  these 
functions  he  early  became  vested 
with  a  species  of   summary  juris- 
diction    between     landlords     and 
tenants,    which     we     must    now 
explain.     The  student    of  English 
history    will    remember    the    sin- 
gular manner  in  which  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  acquired  jurisdiction 
in  private  suits.     The  fiction  of  that 
court  was  that  the  person  who  in- 
voked its  aid  was  a  debtor  to  the 
Crown,  and  that,  as  the  special  duty 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  to 
look  after  the  king's  revenues,  it 
behoved   it  to  see    speedy  justice 
done  to  the  petitioner — he  being 
the  king's  debtor — lest  otherwise  he 
should  be  less  able  to  pay  his  debts 
to  the  Crown.      Hence  arose   the 
well-known  *  quo  minus  clause '  in 
the  process  of  that  court.      History 
repeats  itself;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  observe,  after    the  lapse  of  so 
many    centuries,    similar    circum- 
stances producing  in  India  results 
which    we    shall  find    closely  re- 
sembled those  which  occurred  in 
our  own  early  English  history. 

We  have  noted  that  the  British 
Government  invariably  exacted  the 
utmost  promptitude  in  the  payment 
of  the  stipulated  revenue  on  the  due 
quarter-day.  But  it  was  obvious 
that  the  zemindar  ought,  in  such  a 
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case,  to  be  empowered  to  enforce 
equal  punctuality  of  payment  from 
his  tenant.  Accordingly,  as  we 
have  already  said,  an  Act  was  passed 
in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century, 
by  which  the  zemindar  was  enabled 
to  realise  his  dues  by  distraint 
and  other  summary  process.  This 
power  Beems  to  have  been  greatly 
abused  by  the  landlords,  and  the 
records  of  the  time  are  full  of  recitals 
of  the  extreme  hardships  inflicted 
npon  the  peasantry  and  smaller 
proprietors  under  cover  of  this  law. 
Farther  legislation  was  obviously 
necessary ;  and  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  if  the  interests  of  one 
class  were  to  be  so  carefully  watched 
over  by  the  Legislature,  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  invidious  to 
omit  all  notice  of  the  other. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
transfer  to  the  revenue  collectors 
the  duty  of  adjudicating  summarily 
in  suits  between  landlords  and 
tenants  which  had  hitherto  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  courts. 
This  summary  jurisdiction  was  in- 
creased until  it  embraced  almost 
every  matter  ordinarily  in  dispute 
between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant. 
The  chief  regulation  by  which  these 
changes  were  consummated  was 
Regulation  VIII.  1 83 1 ,  and  the  sys- 
tem thus  established  continued  in 
force  till  some  years  after  the  Mutiny. 
The  ordinary  remedy  by  a  regular 
suit  in  the  civil  court  was  not  barred 
or  in  any  wise  affected  by  the  ad- 
ditional summary  procedure  thus 
provided. 

In  the  year  1859,  however,  a 
radical  change  of  system  was 
effected,  by  which  the  provisional 
jurisdiction  above  described  was 
transformed  into  one  of  a  formally 
judicial  character.  The  measure  by 
which  this  sweeping  change  was 
effected  was  the  celebrated  Bengal 
Rent  Law  (Act  X.  of  1859). 

This  Act  applied  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  William,  i.e.  both  to 
Bengal  Proper  and  to  the  North- 
West  Provinces.    After  ten  years' 
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experience,  it  has,  however,  been 
found  expedient  to  reverse  its  ope- 
ration in  Bengal  Proper. 

The  Act  remains  in  force  un- 
altered as  far  as  regards  the  North* 
West  Provinces.  This  enactment 
has  been  greatly  criticised,  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  its* 
original  scope  was  not  too  ambi- 
tious. It  was  perhaps  impossible 
to  devise  provisions  at  once  ex- 
haustive and  applicable  for  states 
of  tenure  so  radically  differing  as 
those  which  existed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  into  which 
it  was  introduced.  It  is  yet  de- 
serving of  great  praise.  It  has 
simplified  and  consolidated  former 
rules,  has  provided  definite  stan- 
dards which  were  greatly  needed, 
and  has  immensely  improved  the 
status  of  a  class  which  had  long 
been  greatly  neglected — the  class  of 
cultivating  tenants  with  rights  of 
occupancy.  It  provides  proper  re- 
strictions for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  distraint,  and  enacts  a 
clear  and  simple  procedure  in  the 
frequently  occurring  action  of  re- 
plevin. In  short,  Act  X.  1859  *8  a 
conspicuous  landmark  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  India,  and  no  one 
who  desires  the  most  superficial 
acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs 
can  afford  to  neglect  its  considera- 
tion. All  over  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency its  name  is  a  'household 
word '  in  the  mouths  even  of  the 
humblest  peasantry,  as  it  well  may 
be,  seeing  that  in  every  district 
thousands  of  cases  of  vital  interest 
to  them  are  annually  decided  under 
its  provisions. 

The  headings  of  business  trans- 
acted by  collectors  under  the 
powers  described  in  the  foregoing 
pages  are,  as  may  be  imagined, 
most  multifarious.  We  can  only 
specify  a  few  of  these — settlements, 
applications  for  remission  of  revenue, 
process  of  duress  for  realisation  of 
revenue,  transfer  or  sale  of  lands, 
suits  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
partitions  of  joint  estates,  mutations 
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of  proprietary  right,  complaints 
against  officials,  loans  from  Govern- 
ment to  promote  agriculture,  yearly 
accounts  from  village  accountants, 
<fcc. 

The  revenue  systems  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  are,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  based  on  differ- 
ent principles  from  those  adopted 
in  either  the  upper  or  lower  pro- 
vinces of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
If  tested  solely  by  their  productive- 
ness, the  conclusion  arrived  at  will 
not  be  in  their  favour.  Much  less 
net  revenue  is  realised  under  the 
Madras  or  Bombay  methods  than 
by  means  of  the  system  of  village 
leases  which  prevails  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
standard  of  assessment  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  was  laid  down  at 
two-thirds,  afterwards  one  half,  of  a 
fair  rent  for  the  land.  The  remain- 
ing moiety  of  the  rent  was  left 
to  the  landholder  as  his  profit. 
'The  same  general  standard  has 
been  adopted  for  guidance  in  the 
new  settlement  of  the  Madras  terri- 
tory. '  '  In  Bombay  no  fixed  propor- 
tion has  been  kept  in  view,  but 
the  object  has  been  that  the  land 
.should  possess  a  saleable  value.'3 

The  different  fiscal  conditions  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  have,  of 
-course,  necessitated  special  legis- 
lation. As  in  the  other  parts  of 
India,  so  in  these  provinces,  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  measures  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  devolves 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the 
collectors  and  their  subo rdinates.  It 
does  not  fall  within  our  present 
scope  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  ex- 
amination of  the  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay revenue  systems.  The  duties  of 
civilians  all  over  India,  though  not 
identical,  must  be  to  a  large  ex- 
tent similar ;  and  the  account  we 
have  given  of  the  work  done  in  the 
most  important  Presidency  will,  at 


all  events,  aid  in  giving  a  general 
idea  of  the  objects  and  methods 
which  mutatis  mutandis  have  every- 
where to  be  kept  in  view.    Indeed, 
we  might  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
remarks    beyond    India.      If  the 
Russians,  for  instance,  intend  (as 
we  may  perhaps  safely  assume  they 
do)  to  make  their   Central  Asian 
acquisitions  pay  the  cost  of  keeping 
them,  they  must  of  necessity  do  as 
we  do  in  India,   i.e.    devise  some 
method  of  drawing  a  secure  reve- 
nue  from  the  land.     The  function- 
aries who  manage  this  will  be  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  Bokhara  or  Khi- 
van  Civil  Service.     Doubtless,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  magistrate 
or  judge  will  be  some  grizzly  old 
Russian   general,  whose    *  revenue 
system '  will  be  very  like  the  *  re- 
quisitions '  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke ; 
but  this  is  only  the  first  stage.    We 
did  and  do  the  same.     Our  '  Non- 
regulation'    Provinces   are  simply 
territories  lately  annexed,  and  where 
military  men  form  a  large  part  of 
the  administration,  which  fTca* 
ducted    partly    on  the   'paternal' 
theory  and    partly  in  conformity 
with  orders  and  rules  passed  by  the 
Governor- General4  in  his  executive 
capacity.     The  system  is  avowedly 
provisional,   and  when  such   pro- 
vinces   are    deemed   ripe    for  the 
change,     they   will    doubtless    be 
brought    under  the  scope  of  the 
general  law  of  the  Empire. 

Between  the  performance  of  da- 
ties,  such  as  those  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  and  the  discharge 
of  those  of  a  magistrate,  there  is 
obviously  no  necessary  connection. 

In  practice,  however,  these  func- 
tions have  from  early  times  been 
frequently  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. Even  mere  landholders  are 
looked  up  to  as  petty  magistrates 
by  the  peasantry,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  still  talked  of  as 
the  '  Hakim.'     In  this  matter  our 


'  India  House  Records.     Return  75  of  1858. 
4  Discontinued  since  1861. 
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practice  has  differed  at  different 
times  and  in  different  provinces. 
In  the  North-West  Provinces  the 
collector  is  also  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  district,  and  his  sub- 
ordinates, like  him,  discharge  both 
fiscal  and  magisterial  duties. 

As  chief  magistrate,  the  district 
officer  is  charged  with  the  entire 
responsibility  of  maintaining  peace 
and  order  in  his  jurisdiction.  The 
prevention  and  repression  of  crime 
are  his  peculiar  work.  If  crime  be 
unusually  rife,  and  especially  if  its 
detection  and  punishment  be  -slack, 
he  is  answerable.  He  has  under 
him  a  staff  of  able  assistants, 
usually  a  joint  magistrate,  and  two 
or  three  younger  officers,  term- 
ed assistant  magistrates.  Besides 
them  he  has  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
nncovenanted  'deputy  magistrates.' 
By  recent  provisions  most  of  the 
Tahsildars,  or  native  sub-collectors 
of  revenue,  are  entrusted  with  li- 
mited magisterial  powers,  and  au- 
thorised to  exercise  these  powers  at 
the  places  in  each  district  where 
thej  are  located.5 

The  magistrate  of  the  district  is 
supreme  over  this  staff.  He  allots 
to  them  their  respective  shares  in 
the  general  duty,  supervises  them 
in  their  work,  explains  difficulties 
that  may  arise  in  its  discharge, 
trains  the  juniors  step  by  step,  and 
reserves  for  his  own  share  any 
specially  important  or  difficult  bu- 
siness. It  is  his  part,  by  a  due 
admixture  of  firmness  and  tact, 
to  prevent  clashing  between  the 
various  officers  subordinate  to  him, 
or  between  his  own  and  other 
offices.  He  must  correct  all  that  is 
wrong,  stir  up  the  indolent,  and 
encourage  the  zealous.  On  him 
falls  the  painful  and  invidious  duty 
cf  reporting  to  the  Government 
serious  breach  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  his  subordinates.  He  must  be 
considerate    and    temperate,    and 


must  nevertheless  expect  the. 
severest  criticism,  himself  if  his 
judgment  should  prove  at  fault  in 
any  of  the  thousand  trying  and 
difficult  matters  that  arise  before 
him  for  decision. 

The  chief  magistrate  is  also  the 
head  of  the  district  police,  a  body 
averaging  from  700  to  1,000  men, 
in  the  North-West  Districts.  This 
force  has  been  recently  remodelled, 
and  a  European  officer,  termed  the 
superintendent  of  police,  has  been 
appointed  to  each  district,  who  is 
placed  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  though  he 
is  also  invested  with  independent 
power  in  matters  chiefly  relating  to 
the  internal  discipline  of  the  force. 
The  police  superintendent  is  not 
subordinate  to  the  other  magis- 
trates,  except  as  to  the  execution  of 
their  warrants  and  other  formal 
processes. 

The  powers  with  which  magis- 
trates are  invested  are  either  (1) 
judicial  or  (2)  ancillary  to  trial, 
and  are  regulated  as  to  their  extent 
by  the  length  of  service  and  conse- 
quently presumable  experience  of 
the  officer.  Offences  are  not  classi- 
fied in  India  into  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors, but  by  an  arbitrary 
division,  in  accordance  with  which 
certain  crimes  are  declared  cogni- 
sable only  by  certain  tribunals. 

All  magistrates  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  certain  limits  in 
the  amount  of  punishment  which 
can  be  awarded  by  each  class  are 
laid  down.  The  lowest  grade  of 
magistrate  is  empowered  to  order 
imprisonment  of  offenders  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  month. 
The  next  higher  grade  can  award 
imprisonment  up  to  a  maximum  of 
six  months.  The  highest  class, 
termed  *  magistrates  with  full 
powers,1  can  award  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  fine  up  to  one  thou- 
sand rupees,  and,  in  default  of  pay- 


*  This  is  a  great  experiment,  and  in  the  right  direction  as  we  believe.     It  is  one, 
however,  that  needs  much  close  attention — more,  we  think,  than  is  generally  given  to  it. 
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ment  of  such  fine,  such  magistrate 
may  award  additional  imprison- 
ment up  to  a  maximum  of  six 
months.  The  total  period  of  impri- 
sonment, therefore,  for  one  offence, 
which  a  magistrate  with  fall  powers 
can  award,  is  two  years  and  a  half. 

Should  the   offence    be  one  for 
which  this  maximum  of  punishment 
is  inadequate,  the  magistrate  would 
then  not  act  judicially,  but  would 
confine  his  proceedings  to   an  in- 
vestigation   as    to  whether   there 
were  sufficient    grounds  for  com- 
mitting the  accused  person  to  take 
his  trial  before  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sions, which  is  presided  over  by  an 
officer  called  the   sessions    judge. 
The  judge  has  the  power  to  inflict 
any   punishment  allowed    by   our 
law,   but  in  case  of   sentence    of 
death  the  confirmation  of  the  sen- 
tence by  the  highest  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  province  is  required. 
The   excellence    of  the    Indian 
Penal  Code  (Act  XLV.  of  i860)  is 
universally  acknowledged.      It  was 
the  work  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay, 
and  is  perhaps  the  best  monument 
which  he  has  left  of  his  luminous 
and  disciplined  genius.     Its  defini- 
tions are  framed  on  the  accepted 
dicta  of  our  greatest  English  lawyers. 
Avoiding  the  useless  technicalities 
which    occasionally   disfigure    our 
own  common  law,  this  cdde  aims  at 
harmonising  Oriental  opinion  with 
Western  standards,  and  is  as  con- 
spicuous for  the  justice  of  its  pro- 
visions as  for  the   simplicity  and 
comprehensiveness    of  its  method. 
It  was,    soon  after  its    enactment, 
supplemented  by  a  law  of  procedure, 
which  has  itself  been  remodelled 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen.     This  law  (Act  X. 
1872)   is   too  recent  to  permit  us 
to  speak  from  experience ;  but,  as 
far  as  our  examination  of  it  goes,  it 
appears  to  be  a  great  improvement. 
It  clears  up  numerous  points  for- 
merly doubtful,  and  supplies  deBnite 
rules  which  were  greatly  wanted. 
The  duties,  fiscal,  judicial,  magis- 


terial, which  devolve  upon  the 
district  officer  have  been  described 
in  some  detail.  Another  function 
which  he  performs  must  now  briefly 
be  explained.  The  sphere  of  work 
which  in  England  is  occupied  by 
municipal  corporations  has  in  India 
to  be  filled  by  the  district  officer. 
The  little  village  communities  have, 
indeed,  always  possessed  the  genu 
of  institutions  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  municipalities  of  Western 
nations.  These  village  institutions 
are,  however,  too  petty  in  character 
and  too  local  in  scope  to  afford  a 
wide  enough  basis  for  handling' 
matters  referring  to  a  whole  dis- 
trict. District  roads,  bridges,  ferries, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  schools 
were  accordingly,  for  long,  managed 
by  the  district  officers,  and  with 
results  which  must,  in  common  jus- 
tice, be  acknowledged  as  highly 
creditable. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  district 
are  encouraged — almost  implored — 
to  undertake  the  management  of 
their  local  business.  The  local  ex- 
penditure all  over  India  is  consider- 
ably over  three  millions  sterling 
annually,  so  that  the  share  of 
public  business  thus  already  of- 
fered to  the  native  community  is 
by  no  means  insignificant.  The 
difficulty  in  kindling  the  least  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  is,  however, 
inconceivable  to  Englishmen  at 
home.  The  plan  that  has  been 
adopted  is  to  form  local  commit- 
tees, composed  of  prominent  native 
gentlemen,  merchants,  landowners, 
bankers,  and  wukeels,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  Government  officials. 

Every  effort  is  used  to  make  mem- 
bership a  great  honour;  but  we 
believe  that  to  the  present  day  it  is 
a  moot  point  among  the  native^ 
whether  to  be  a  '  mimber-kumtee ' 
(=  committee-member)  is  a  greater 
honour  or  a  greater  bore. 

The  committees  are  charged,  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  a  yemtly 
budget,  which  is  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  provincial  govern- 
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ment.    It  is  ordered  that  the  local 
expenditure   be   made    under   the 
sanction  of  the  committees,  before 
whom,  moreover,  the  accounts  have 
periodically  to    be  placed    for  ex- 
amination.     Despite     these     sub- 
stantial powers,    the    members    of 
committee  take  a  very  faint  interest 
in  the  proceedings.     The  chairman 
reads  a  proposal,  explains  it,  and 
suggests    that    the  estimate— say 
50J. — be  approved.     Forthwith  all 
the  native  members,  who  are  sitting 
round  the  table  in  stolid  silence, 
fold   their  hands,   and  reply,   'Jo 
hookum* — 'As  we  are  ordered' — i.e. 
i  We  obey.'   No  donbt,  if  there  were 
no  European  officer  present,  they 
would  be  less  constrained,  bat  in 
that  case  they  would  certainly  make 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  funds,  vote 
a  heavy  feed  to  all  the  Brahmans  of 
the  town,  vote  for  building  up  such 
and  such  a  temple  or  mosque,  neg- 
lect public  and  important  roads,  and 
spend  a  great  deal  on  minor  ones  in 
which  individual  members  were  in- 
terested. 

In  the  Presidency  and  other  large 
towns,  however,  tne  experiment  is 
succeeding  well.  Here  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  non-official 
Englishman  is  of  great  use  to  the 
native.  He  teaches  the  latter  how 
to  oppose  authority,  and  yet  not  plot 
to  cut  the  governor's  throat.  He 
shows  the  native  that  it  is  possible 
to  live  comfortably  enough  in  spite 
of  the  frown  of  men  in  power.  He 
teaches  him  to  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  matters  affecting  the  community 
at  large,  but  in  which,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, he  has  no  concern;  and  he 
teaches  him  the  difficult  matter  of 
expressing  his  real  opinions  without 
fear  or  favour.  All  this  is  most 
valuable  political  training,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  the  native  committee 
members  in  the  Presidency  towns 
are  rapidly  picking  up  their  educa- 
tion from  it.  Not  only  so,  but,  as 
the  proceedings  of  these  Presi- 
dency committees  become  generally 
known,  a  spirit  of   emulation    is 


slowly  kindling  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  the  great 
work  of  education,  in  the  promotion 
of  which  the  Civil  Service  is  con- 
stantly engaged.  Much  has  al- 
ready been  done,  but  literally  not 
one  tithe  of  what  has  to  be  done. 
Thus  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
there  are,  speaking  roughly,  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  boys  of  the 
suitable  age  for  instruction.  The 
actual  number  under  instruction  is 
about  1 90,000,  or  about  7^  per  cent. 
Yet  the  North-West  is  certainly 
rather  in  advance  than  behind  other 
provinces  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  William  Mnir,  has 
been  conspicuous  for  energy  in  this 
respect.  Of  course  we  are  now 
speaking  of  primary  education  in 
the  vernacular. 

English  education  too  often 
makes  the  young  native,  especially 
the  Bengali,  touchy,  sceptical,  and 
conceited.  The  present  genera- 
tion has  no  practical  experience  of 
the  terrors  and  tyranny  of  native 
rulers  and  native  conquerors ;  and 
the  more  vividly,  therefore,  that  they 
recognise  and  sympathise  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  exhales  from 
every  page  of  British  history  and 
from  every  syllable  of  English  teach- 
ing, the  more  keenly  does  the  fact  of 
foreign  domination  gall  and  pain 
them.  They  do  not  realise  the  benefit 
of  our  rule  so  much  as  they  do  the 
price  paid  for  it.  They  read  that 
Englishmen  disliked  ship-money 
and  beheaded  Charles  I.  We  im- 
pose an  income-tax.  Is  there  much 
doubt  as  to  the  application  of  the 
lesson  ?  All  this  must  be  admitted, 
and  it  is  vain  to  assert  that  it  implies 
no  risk  to  our  security.  In  our  judg- 
ment, however,  the  risk  is  infinitely 
smaller  than  that  we  run  by  allow- 
ing the  people  to  remain  in  the 
treacherous  slumber  of  ignorance. 
The  Mutiny  taught  ub  how  dan- 
gerous such  quiescence  may  be.  It 
also  taught  the  people  of  India  of 
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this  generation  a  valuable  lesson, 
viz.,  how  terrible  the  anarchy  is 
from  which  nothing  but  the  strong 
arm  of  British  power  preserves 
them.  If  to  rule  over  nations  of 
benighted  and  ignorant  slaves  be 
better  than  to  guide  the  counsels  of 
enlightened  fellow-citizens,  we  do 
wrong  to  run  the  risk  of  giving 
India  high-class  schools  and  col- 
leges. So  dastardly  a  choice,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  made  by  English, 
men. 

What,  however,  is  indispensable 
is  primary  instruction  for  the 
masses.  The  great  difficulty,  as 
usual,  is  money,  and  this,  like  other 
difficulties,  will  not  be  solved  till 
we  find  some  way  of  tapping  the 
resources  of  the  moneyed  and  mer- 
cantile classes,  those  who  get  most 
benefit  by  our  lule  and  pay  least 
for  it.  The  income-tax,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  was  an  utter  failure. 
This,  however,  is  a  subject  from 
the  discussion  of  which  we  must 
at  present  refrain. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  some  of 
those  learned  members  of  the  bar, 
commercial  gentlemen,  and  others 
who  repair  to  India  with  the  one 
aim  of  making  a  rapid  fortune  and 
retiring  to  England,  sneeringly  to 
decry  the  Indian  magistracy  and 
its  labours.  Such  aspersions  are 
always  founded  on  ignorance,  and 
too  often  on  prejudice.  The  bright 
spot  in  the  history  of  British  India 
— the  one  justification  that  we  are 
there  at  all — is  that  we  are  pro- 
tecting India  from  its  own  vices, 
that  we  defend  the  weak,  restrain 
the  turbulent  and  the  tyrannical, 
and  silently  teach  all,  strong  as  well 
as  weak,  to  recognise  the  rightful- 
ness of  law.  In  this  work  the 
chief  agents  beyond  all  question 
are  the  members  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. 

We  do  not  forget  the  title  to  the 
rank  of  benefactors  which  those 
missionaries  possess  who,  filled  with 
a  pure  and  holy  zeal,  renounce  per- 
sonal advancement  and  live  labo- 


rious lives  of  philanthropy  in  India. 
They  have  their  reward.     If  good- 
ness is  immortal,  if  no  tender,  un- 
selfish act  is  ineffective,  assuredly 
these  men  do  not  labour  in  vain. 
But  as  a  class  they  are  uninfiuential. 
Their  numbers  are  small,  and  the 
area  of  their  operations  is  necessarily 
much  contracted  by  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  the  mental   calibre  of 
some    of  them   is  insufficient  for 
effective   dealing   with  the   subtle 
and  metaphysical  races  of  the  East. 
In  speaking  thus  we  do  not  forget 
the  benefits  which  individual  mis- 
sionaries have  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  India,  the  manful  philan- 
thropy of  many,  the  scientific  labours 
of  others.   Individually  the  mission- 
ari es  h ave  done  much .  Our  remarks 
refer  to  their  influence  as  a  class 
and  as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  would 
be  endorsed  by  the  most  intelligent 
missionaries  themselves. 

The    ordinary   Englishman  who 
comes  out  simply  desiring  .to  amass 
enough  money  to  retire  home  as 
soon  as  possible  is  too  honest,  as  a 
rule,  to  claim  any  special  credit  for 
philanthropy.     Of  course  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen  are  toler- 
ably   honest,    truthful,    and   just. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  experience 
of    Englishmen  (especially  in  the 
Mofussil)  leads  us  to  pronounce  that 
intercourse  with  natives  too  often 
deteriorates  them.     It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  they  grow  domineer- 
ing  and  hard.      In  his  heart  of 
hearts    the     average     Englishman 
looks  upon  natives  with  contemp- 
tuous   disdain.      When    his   inte- 
rests and  those  of  the  natives  seri- 
ously clash,  we  leave  the   reader 
to    imagine  the  result.      In  such 
conjunctures     the   civilian    is   the 
shield,    and  the    only  one,   of  the 
native.     It  is   not  merely   matter 
of  duty  and  right  for  him  to  be  so, 
but  is  a  result  of  habit  and  training. 
We  do  not  claim  for  the  civilian 
special  natural  virtue  over  and  above 
what  is  usually  possessed   by  his 
fellow-countrymen.      His    circum- 
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stances  are  favourable,  theirs  the  re- 
Terse.  The  civilian  is  not  biassed  by- 
self-interest;  by  the  rules  of  his  ser- 
vice he  is  debarred  from  joining  in 
the  race  for  wealth,  and  his  pay  is 
sufficient  for  moderate  desires.  The 
grave  responsibility  of  his  office 
teaches  him  (usually)  to  acquire 
self-command  and  toleration  for 
weakness.  And  all  that  is  manly 
in  him  is  appealed  to  by  the  help- 
lessness of  the  people  committed  to 
his  care. 

It  frequently  happens,  then,  that 
the  civilian  has  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  native  and  against  his 
compatriots.  Such  interference  is 
a  perpetual  chafe  and  gall  to  the 
non-official  Englishman.  He  only 
half  recognises  the  magistrate's 
authority  over  him  as  legitimate, 
and  indeed  his  attitude  so  far  is 
partially  warranted  by  the  ex- 
ceptional position  as  to  jurisdiction 
in  which  he  legally  stands.  This 
limitation  of  magisterial  authority 
over  Europeans  is  in  our  opinion 
impolitic,  and  will  probably  be 
ultimately  abolished.  Our  limits, 
however,  preclude  its  fuller  dis- 
cussion in  this  place. 

A  significant  proof  of  the  feeling 
we  have  referred  to  is  to  be  found 
in  the  tone  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  press.  Some  years 
ago  a  virulent  little  paper  was  con- 
ducted personally  by  a  mercantile 
man  in  Bengal.  This  paper,  con- 
temptible in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  was  highly  popular  among 
the  Calcutta  English.  Its  chief 
charm  in  their  eyes  was  its  profuse 
and  vulgar  abuse  of  civilians  as  a 
body,  and  its  unceasing  personali- 
ties directed  against  individual 
members  of  the  service.  This  was 
an  exaggerated  instance  of  hostility; 
but  the  same  spirit,  in  a  less  marked 
degree,  too  generally  characterises 
the  majority  of  Anglo-Indian  jour- 
nals. Its  explanation  is  easy  to 
those  who  know  the  real  history 


of  the  indigo  riots  in  Bengal.  In 
India  itself,  with  two  or  three 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press  neither  possesses  nor 
deserves  much  weight. 

Its  raison  d'etre  mainly  consists 
in  its  being  the  vehicle  (i)  for  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  the  gist  of 
the  news  brought  by  the  English 
mails  and  (2)  for  advertisements. 
The  editorial  articles,  as  a  rule,  are 
scarcely  read  in  India. 

In  England,  however,  they  are, 
we  fear,  not  always  equally  innocu- 
ous. People  at  home  who  do  not 
comprehend  the  position  actually 
held  by  our  Indian  press  are  too 
apt  to  infer  that  the  acerbity  of 
tone  so  often  discernible  in  Indian 
newspapers  means  (as  it  would  in 
England)  the  existence  of  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  among  a  large 
portion  of  the  community.  Those 
on  the  spot  know  that  it  usually 
signifies  nothing  more  than  the 
sourness  of  some  disappointed  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  the  congenial 
employment  of  pandering  to  the 
unworthy  jealousy  of  an  insignifi- 
cant minority.  We  can  scarcely 
use  too  strong  language  in  warning 
the  English  public  at  home  that,  if 
they  desire  to  be  deceived  upon 
Indian  topics,  they  can  adopt  no 
surer  method  of  being  so  than  to 
take  their  facts  and  opinions  from 
the  bulk  of  the  Anglo-Indian  press.6 

We  have  still  to  detail  the  im- 
portant duties  performed  by  the 
Indian  civilian  in  his  capacity  of 
Governmental  agent.  It  is  very 
imperfectly  understood  in  England 
that  the  magisterial  and  fiscal  func- 
tions— grave  as  these  are — yet  by 
no  means  comprise  the  most  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  district 
officer's  work.  The  district  officer 
(that  is,  the  magistrate  and  col- 
lector of  the  older  provinces,  or 
the  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
non-regulation  territories)  is  the 
chief  representative  of  the  British 


*  Always  excepting  the  two  or  three  organs  to  which  we  before  referred. 
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Government  in  bis  district,  and,  as 
snch,  is  vested  with  the  chief  exe- 
cutive control  therein.  As  such, 
again,  he  is  the  chief  channel  of 
commnnication  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  million  or  more  of 
people  under  his  charge.  For  in- 
stance,he  is  bound  to  furnish  prompt 
and  accurate  information  to  the  Go- 
vernment on  all  facts  of  great  pub- 
lic importance,  such,  e.g.,  as  unusual 
drought,  impending  famine,  inun- 
dations, epidemics — any  grave  dan- 
gers to  the  public  tranquillity,  &c. 
&c.  In  the  absence  of  those  en- 
gines of  public  opinion  with  which 
the  civilised  nations  of  Europe  are 
familiar,  the  district  officer  is  the 
best  and  most  independent  mouth- 
piece of  his  people  which  they  pos- 
sess. How  fearlessly  and  honestly 
publie  dissatisfaction  is  thus  repre- 
sented may  be  judged  by  the  re- 
ports on  the  working  of  the  income 
tax  which  were  recently  furnished 
by  district  officers  to  the  Indian 
Government,  and  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  compel  that  Government 
unwillingly  to  relinquish  that  hate- 
ful and  oppressive  impost. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions  that  the  civilian's  agency 
is  requisite.  The  most  ordinary 
transactions  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  subjects  have  of 
necessity  to  be  conducted  by  the 
district  officer.  For  example,  all 
claims  made  by  individuals  upon 
Government  for  pension,  for  re- 
ward, for  insignia  of  rank,  or  other 
special  recognition  of  public  merit, 
have  to  be  referred  for  examination 
and  report  to  the  district  officer  in 
the  first  instance.  Again,  if  a  new 
railway  or  canal  be  contemplated, 
the  district  officer  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  consulted,  from  the  first 
inception  of  the  work  to  its  final 
consummation. 

A  new  law  is  under  considera- 
tion. The  very  first  step  will  be 
to  collect  and  compare  tho  judg- 
ments of  experienced  civilians  on 
its  provisions.     If  such  law  be  en- 


acted, it  is  the  district  officer  who 
will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing    its    provisions,    and   of 
watching  their  operation.     If  sta- 
tistics of  any  sort  are  required,  this 
hard-worked  officer    must    collect 
them.     To-day  he   is  required  to 
report  on  the  truth  of  an  alleged 
Wahabee    conspiracy ;    to-morrow 
he  finds  himself  called  on  to  write 
a  short  treatise  on  the  ichthyology 
of  the  Ganges.     A  consignment  of 
Carolina  rice  is  transmitted  to  him, 
with  instructions  *  to  select  persons 
who  are  willing  to  experiment  as  to 
the  suitability  of  this  rice  to  the 
climate    and    soil    of   India;'    or 
similar   orders    may    be    received 
regarding    experiments    on    New 
Orleans  or  Sea  Island  cotton.    In 
each  case  he  is  *  expected  to  report 
fully  to  this  Government  on  the 
results,  <fec.'     Finally,  the  district 
officer  must  be  as  ready  in  action 
as  prompt  with  his  pen.     Should 
unforeseen  contingencies  arise,  he 
must  at  once  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  applying  the  right  remedy. 
Should  dangerous  disturbance,  for 
example,  occur  in  any  part  of  his 
district,  he  would  have  to  repair  in 
person  to  the  spot  for  its  imme- 
mediate  suppression. 

Powers  so  extensive  as  those 
above  described,  plainly  require 
adequate  supervision.  The  system 
adopted  for  this  end  somewhat 
varies  (in  details)  in  different  parts 
of  India.  In  Bengal,  the  plan  fol- 
lowed is  to  group  together  five  or 
six  districts  under  one  chief  officer, 
called  a  Commissioner,  under  whose 
immediate  orders  each  of  the  dis- 
trict officers  of  his  jurisdiction  is 
placed. 

The  commissioner  is  always  an 
experienced  public  servant;  and 
being,  so  to  speak,  on  the  spot,  has 
much  greater  facilities  than  the 
Government  itself  possesses  of  sift- 
ing and  testing  the*  accuracy  and 
consequent  value  of  information 
supplied  by  the  district  officers. 

The  commissioners  are  in  turn 
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supervised  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
venue—a body  consisting  of  two 
or  three  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  able  civilians  in  the  province. 

The  supervision  of  district  officers 
in  their  magisterial  capacity  is  en- 
trusted to  a  different  class  of  func- 
'tionaries,  viz.  to  the  district  judges. 
We  are  not  now  alluding  to  the 
appellate  jurisdiction,  which,  as 
already  explained,  is  vested  in  the 
judge  over  the  judicial  decisions  of 
the  higher  magistrates.  We  refer 
rather  to  the  general  scrutiny  of 
and  judgment  upon  the  transaction 
of  business  in  the  magistrates' 
courts,  which  devolves,  ex  officio, 
upon  the  district  judge.  This 
officer  is  empowered  to  call  for  and 
examine  the  records  of  the  inferior 
tribunals ;  and  it  is  part  of  his  duty 
to  report  annually  to  the  high  court 
of  the  province  his  opinion  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  chief  magis- 
trate and  his  assistants  have  re- 
spectively fulfilled  their  duties 
during  the  period  under  review. 

The  judge  himself  has  no  execu- 
tive power  whatever :  a  fact  which 
will  seem  remarkable  when  the 
reader  learns  that  judges  are  simply 
magistrates  and  collectors— fundi 
officio — that  is,  who  have  served 
their  six  or  eight  years  as  district 
officers,  and  come  in  turn  of 
seniority  for  promotion. 

This  mode  of  supplying  the  judi- 
cial bench  has  been  much  attacked, 
and,  at  first  sight,  would  doubtless 
appear  somewhat  anomalous. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
any  of  the  alternative  systems  which 
have  been  hitherto  suggested  are  at 
all  desirable.  The  judge  has  two 
appellations — he  is  both  the  civil 
judge  and  the  sessions  judge. 

As  the  former,  he  is  the  head  of 
all  the  civil  courts  of  the  district, 
which  comprise  the  courts  of  the 
native  judges,  called  (i)  moonsiffs 
and  (2)  subordinate  judges,  and 
the  various  courts  for  the  decision 
of  rent  and  cognate  suits. 

As  sessions  judye,  he  is  the  head 


of  all  the  criminal  courts  of  the 
district. 

To  the  large  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion with  which  the  sessions  judge 
is  vested,  there  can  be  little  or  no 
valid  objection;  for  an  officer  who 
has  for  many  years  competently 
exercised  authority  in  virtue  of 
which  he  can  sentence  an  offender 
to  two  years  and  a  half's  imprison- 
ment, is  practically  fit  to  adjudicate 
upon  any  criminal  matter. 

But  the  civil  jurisdiction  is  a 
thing  to  which  the  new  judge  comes, 
in  great  measure,  as  a  novice.  He 
has  often  hard  work  to  learn  the 
mere  technicalities  of  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
many  an  Indian  judge  has  solid 
reasons  for  disliking  the  retention 
by  litigants  of  English  counsel  in 
cases  before  him.  The  just  equi- 
librium between  bar  and  bench  is 
often  restored  by  the  fact  of  the 
English  barrister's  ignorance  of  the 
native  vernacular;  but  this  lucky 
alleviation  does  not  always  exist; 
and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  humi- 
liating for  the  bench  to  have  to 
learn  its  law  '  coram  populo.'  The 
remedy  for  all  this  lies,  according 
to  some,  in  the  early  separation  of 
the  judicial  from  the  administrative 
department;  and  such  authorities 
would  insist  that  every  young 
officer — early  in  his  career — should 
declare  his  selection  either  of  the 
judicial  or  of  the  administrative 
career.  This  plan  has,  we  believe, 
been  tried  in  Bombay,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  results  justify 
its  further  extension. 

One  great  objection  to  this  system 
is  that  it  early  removes  the  young 
judicial  officer  from  the  fountain- 
head  of  knowledge  in  respect  to 
native  character,  manners,  and  feel- 
ing— turns  him  over  to  books  instead 
of  to  men.  An  experienced  magis- 
trate in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will 
judge  rightly  and  at  once  (i.e.  in  five 
minutes)  whether  a  native  witness  is 
on  the  whole  truthful,  or  is  telling  a 
tale  as  he  has  been  tutored  to  tell  it. 
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Many  men  most  reluctantly  quit 
the  absorbing  career  of  a  magistrate 
and  collector  for  the  nominally 
higher  sphere  of  a  district  judge. 
The  pecuniary  difference  is  in  favour 
of  the  judgeship,  but  still  is  far  too 
slight  #to  compensate  for  the  influ- 
ence and  other  attractions  of  the 
lower  post.  The  salary  of  the  judge- 
ship, stands  as  it  was  fixed  in  old 
days  when  the  most  incompetent 
members  of  the  service  were  noto- 
riously shunted  upon  the  bench, 
presented  with  an  extra  25Z.  a  month 
to  keep  them  from  grumbling,  and 
left  there  high  and  dry  till  they  re- 
tired from  the  service.  The  25L 
ought,  certainly  to  be  doubled. 

From  the  court  of  the  district 
judge  the  appeal  lies  to  the  High 
Court  of  the  province,  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  we  must  now  very 
briefly  describe.  The  high  courts 
established  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  104 
have  been  substituted  for  the  su- 
preme courts  and  Sudder  courts 
formerly  existing  in  each  presi- 
dency. It  is  enacted  that  the  high 
courts  shall  consist  of  a  chief  jus- 
tice and  as  many  judges  not  ex- 
ceeding fifteen  as  her  Majesty  may 
from  time  to  time  think  fit  and  ap- 
point. These  judges  are  to  be 
selected  from — 

1 .  Barristers  of  not  less  than  five 
years*  standing; 

2.  Civilians  of  not  less  than  ten 
years'  standing,  and  who  shall  have 
had  at  least  three  years'  experience 
as  a  district  judge ; 

.  3.  Principal  Sudder  Ameens  or 
judges  of  small  cause  courts  of  not 
less  than  five  years'  standing ; 

4.  Pleaders  of  the  High  Court  of 
at  least  ten  years'  standing  ; 

And  it  is  provided  that  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  court  shall  be 
barristers,  and  not  less  than  one- 
third  civilians. 

The  powers  exercised  by  the  high 


courts  are  very  extensive,  and  com- 
prise  a  'jurisdiction  civil,  criminal, 
admiralty  and  vice-admiral tv,  testa- 
mentary, intestate  and  matrimonial, 
original  and  appellate.'     (Sec.  9.) 

These  courts  (as  well  as  the 
Mofussil  courts  before  described) 
administer  the  laws  enacted  or  in 
force  in  India  for  each  class  of  liti- 
gants. Positive  enactment  of  course 
prevails  against  any  presumption, 
but  the.  general  principle  is  that 
each  case  shall  be  decided  according 
to. the  law  of  the  nationality  to  which 
the  litigants  belong.7  Thus  in  ques- 
tions of  disputed  inheritance  between 
Mohammedans,  the  Mohammedan 
rules  of  succession  would  be  applied, 
and  between  Hindoo  litigants  those 
of  Hindoo  law  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
an  Englishman-offending  against  the 
positive  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  which  forbids  adultery, 
would  expose  himself  to  the  heavy 
penalty  therein  prescribed  for  that 
crime,  viz.  five  years'  hard  labour, 
and  his  plea  that  under  English  law- 
adultery  is  only  a  civil  injury  and 
not  a  criminal  offence,  would  in  no 
wise  avail  him. 

Great  latitude  is  allowed  to  the 
discretion  of  the  courts,  which  in 
all  doubful  cases  are  enjoined  to  fol- 
low the  principles  of  '  good  con- 
science and  equity.' 

Each  high  court  is  charged  with 
the  entire  supervision  of  the  admini- 
stration of  civil  and  criminal  justice 
throughout  the  province.  Its  rulings 
and  precedents  are  authoritatively 
binding  on  all  subordinate  courts, 
in  points  left  unsettled  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Periodical  returns  are  submitted 
to  it  by  all  the  subordinate  courts 
showing  in  tabular  form  the  entire 
judicial  and  criminal  statistics  for 
the  period  under  review.  It  is  thus 
enabled  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  any 
abnormal  fluctuation  in  the  amount 


7  21  Geo.  III.  c.  70  enacts  that  where  one  of  the  litigants  is  Hindoo  and  the  other 
Mohammedan,  the  suit  is  to  be  decided  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  defendant.  The 
sirao  rule  applies  where  one  of  the  parties  is  an  Englishman. 
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and  character  both  of  crime  and  of 
litigation,  and  either  to  supply  the 
appropriate  remedy  itself,  or  to  move 
the  Government' to  its  correction  by 
appropriate  legislation  or  by  other 
snitable  measures. 

From  the  High  Court  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Privy  Council,  bnt  chiefly 
upon  questions  of  law  rather  than 
of  feet.  This  ultimate  court  of  ap- 
peal has  been  recently  remodelled. 
It  always  contains  lawyers  of  great 
Indian  experience,  and  its  decisions 
are  usually  sound  and  equitable. 
This  court  is  known  and  highly 
appreciated  all  over  India.  Cer- 
tainly no  appellate  court  is  more 
needed  or  more  useful,  when  its 
action  can  be  obtained,  which,  how- 
ever, is  comparatively  seldom,  so 
enormous  are  *  the  costs  of  moving 
this  august  tribunal.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  however —a  fact 
well  known  to  every  native  attor- 
ney in  India— many  cases  of  ex- 
treme importance  constantly  come 
before  the  Privy  Council  for  deci- 
sion. In  many  even  fundamental 
points  the  state  of  the  law  for  India 
ib  still  quite  unascertained.  Thus, 
it  was  but  the  other  day  that  their 
lordships  defined  and  declared  the 
legal  limits  of  the  native  custom  of 
adoption  in  an  enormous  territory, 
the  so-called  Dravada  country. 
Hundreds  of  similar  instances  could 
be  given  illustrating  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity that  exists  for  a  thoroughly 
qualified  tribunal  to  expound  the  law 
of  the  country  where  it  is  obscure, 
to  reconcile  it  where  it  is  conflicting, 
or  to  select  some  standard  which 
shall  in  future  be  authoritative 
where  the  dicta  of  native  lawyers 
are  totally  irreconcilable.  This 
duty  can  at  best  be  but  imperfectly 
performed  by  even  the  highest  tri- 
bunals in  India  itself,  and  this,  if 
there  were  no  other  reason,  because 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these 
courts  is  limited  to  its  own 
province. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  its  enormous  and  un- 


justifiable  costliness.  The  costs  in 
an  average  case  will  amount  to  at 
least  400/.,  of  which  sum  little 
more  than  a  quarter  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  counsel,  while  the  rest 
is  absorbed  in  *  office  fees,'  heavy  fees 
to  attorneys  (or  '  agents,'  as  they 
prefer  to  be  called),  and  in  the  print- 
ing charges.  The  delay  also  is  in- 
sufferable, and  adds  greatly  to  the 
expenses.  Such  hindrances  cramp 
the  usefulness  of  the  court,  and 
virtually  deny  justice  to  thousands. 

Our  waning  space  prevents  all 
but  the  most  cursory  notice  of  the 
native  bar.  The  English  distinc- 
tion between  the  /profession' of  an 
attorney  or 'solicitor  and  that  of  a 
barrister  does  nbt  prevail  in  India. 
Native  counsel  prepare  their  own 
briefs,  and  many  of  them  tout  more 
or  less  openly  for  clients.  '  The  main 
distinction  is  that  of  wukeels  and 
mookhtars.  The  former  are  of  a 
somewhat  higher  grade,  practise  in 
higher  courts,  and  receive  higher 
fees.  Some  of  these'  native  lawyers 
are  able  and  upright  men,  but  by 
far- the  majority  are  noisy,  ignorant, 
and  utterly  unscrupulous.  Cases 
are  constantly  fabricated,  docu- 
ments forged,  and  witnesses  sub- 
orned to  commit  perjury  in  the 
Indian  conrts,  and  for  these  iniqui- 
ties mookhtars  and  wukeels  are 
mainly  responsible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  native 
bar,  especially  in  the  magisterial 
courts,  are  treated  with  great  want 
of  consideration ;  as  an  illustration 
of  which  we  may  mention  that  in 
these  courts  no  .accommodation  is 
provided  for  the  mookhtars.  This 
is  not  an  unimportant  matter.  The 
fatigue  and  indignity  of  having  to 
stand  for  hours,  unseparated  from 
the  crowd  of  bystanders,  hustling 
and  being  hustled,  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  most  respectable 
natives  from  entering  the  profes- 
sion, which  is  therefore  too  often 
left  to  an  inferior  class  of  persons. 

A  few  simple  rules  of  procedure 
and  a  little  attention  to  the  comfort 
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of  the  bar  would  almost  entirely 
prevent  the  confusion  that  prevails  in 
the  conduct  of  cases,  greatly  add  to 
the  respectability  of  the  native  prac- 
titioners, and  conduce  much  to  the  sa- 
tisfactory administration  of  justice. 

The  final  supervision  over  every 
department  of  the  public  service  is 
in  each  province  exercised  by  the 
governor  or  lieutenant-governor, 
assisted  by  his  secretariat.  The 
secretariat  staff  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  governments,  the 
smaller  governments,  of  course, 
having  fewer  officers,  and  those, 
too,  on  lesser  emoluments. 

The  most  fully  developed  office, 
of  course,  is  that  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  which,  irrespectively 
of  its  military  secretariat,  has  three 
distinct  departments,  the  Home, 
Foreign,  Finance,  to  which  is  now 
added  the  office  of  the  Minister  for 
Trade  and  Agriculture.  Each  mi- 
nister has  his  under-secretary  and 
assistant-secretaries,  and,  of  course, 
a  large  staff  of  English  and  native 
clerks,  writers,  copyists,  Ac. 

The  provincial  secretariats  usu- 
ally consist  of  one  chief  secretary 
only,  and  a  varying  number  of 
under  or  assistant  secretaries,  a 
staff  of  clerks,  <fec.  The  secretariat 
career  is  often  embraced  by  ambi- 
tious young  officers  as  being  the 
chief  avenue  to  the  great  prizes  of 
the  service — the  commissionerships, 
lieutenant-governorships,  and  seats 
in  council.  The  assistant  secre- 
tary, if  capable  and  assiduous,  in 
time  often  becomes  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  secretary. 

The  secretariat  is  notoriously  the 
influence  under  which  lieutenant- 
governorships  and  such  great  prizes 
are  disposed  of,  and  it  naturally 
thinks  with  tender  partiality  of  the 
claims  of  its  own  members. 

Desk-work  becomes  over- valued, 
and  a  lifetime  of  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  people  and  of  their 
wants  becomes  a  positive  badge  of 
mediocrity  instead  of  a  passport  to 
promotion.  Young  men  are  often 
drafted  into  the  secretariat  utterly 


ignorant  of  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people  of  India,  and  destined 
to  remain  so  ever  thereafter,  for 
once  safely  housed  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  secretariat  office,  a  mail's 
opportunities  for  observation  are 
little  greater  than  those  of  a  clerk 
in  the  India  Office  in  London. 

The  system  is  bad.  It  is  highly 
unjust  to  the  body  of  the  service 
to  which  (and  not  to  a  small  class) 
the  great  and  important  posts  to 
which  we  have  referred  belong ;  and 
it  is  injurious  to  the  country  at  large, 
as  the  best  men  are  thereby  often 
passed  overand  inferior  men  selected. 

We  commend  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  In  India 
itself  improvement  in  this  respect 
will  certainly  not  be  originated. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Account 
Office.  This  department  has  been 
entirely  remodelled  since  the  Ma- 
tiny.  An  accountant-general  has 
been  appointed  to  eacn  province, 
who  combines  the  duty  of  account- 
ant with  that  of  auditor.  This 
branch  of  the  public  service  is 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  not  of 
the  provincial  governments;  an 
arrangement  requisite  to  enable  the 
Supreme  Government  to  retain  doe 
control  over  the  imperial  expendi- 
ture, for  which  it  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible. 

The  provincial  accountants  gene- 
ral and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
finance  department  have  almost  in- 
variably been  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Civil  Service.  From  the 
same  body  have  usually  been  se- 
lected the  heads  of  several  other 
great  bureaux,  e.g.  the  post-office, 
the  educational  department,  the 
office  of  excise  and  stamps,  the 
rather  anomalous  but  profitable 
business  of  opium  making  and  vend, 
and  the  salt  revenue. 

As  a  whole,  it  is  but  justice  to 
say  that  the  duties  of  these  miscel- 
laneous bureaux  are  performed  with 
the  same  honesty  and  intelligence 
which  we  have  shown  to  charac- 
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tense  the  work  of  the  peneral  body 
of  the  Civil  Service,  the  revenue, 
magisterial  and  judicial  authorities 
of  the  country. 

Before  we  close,  we  must  protest 
against  one  crying  evil  with  which 
the  Indian  governments  are  charge- 
able, viz.  the  senseless  multipli- 
cation of  periodical  statements, 
reports,  averages,  returns  and  sta- 
tistics of  all  kinds.  Even  where 
the  Government  knows  that  reliable 
statistics  are  utterly  unattainable, 
it  jet  demands  them,  under  the 
name  of  'approximations.'  The 
evil  is  a  growing  one,  and  threatens 
by  its  magnitude  to  swamp  all 
practical  efficiency.  District  officers 
are  already  well-nigh  overwhelmed 
by  the  amount  of  desk  work  thus 
entailed  upon  them,  and  the  rage  for 
'naqshahs,'  as  these  statistics  are 
called,  shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 

Another  side  of  the  evil  is  the 
tendency  it  fosters  in  Government 
itself  to  attach  exaggerated  and 
undue  importance  to  these  statistics. 
An  officer's  ability,  and  the  good  or 
bad  state  of  his  district,  are  too  often 
almost  entirely  estimated  by  the 
results  obtained  by  the  manipulation 
and  comparison  of  sots  of  figures. 
This  is  a  result  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble too  strongly  to  condemn ;  the 
direct  and  unavoidable  consequence 
being  that  the  figures  themselves 
become  fictitious.  The  difficulty  of 
difficulties  always  is  to  ascertain 
real  facts.  Their  concealment  is 
only  too  easy  a  matter.  Suppose 
the  matter  in  question  to  be  the 
statistics  of  crime  in  a  certain  lo- 
cality. The  magistrate  '  regrets  to 
have  to  communicate  to  his  sub- 
ordinates the  disapproval  expressed 
by  Government  of  their  action,  <fcc. 
&c.,  as  shown  by  the  statements, 
<&c.'  Is  their  action  one  whit  im- 
proved? No,  verily;  but  the  figures 
soon  are. 


Such  an  opinion  expressed  in 
India  would  at  once  elicit  the  usual 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  statement 
that  'the  Government  has  perfect 
confidence  in  the  general  honour 
and  veracity  of  the  members  of  the 
service,  and  has  every  reason  to 
place  implicit  reliance,  4c.  &c.' 
We  say  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
Like  Brutus,  they  arc  all  honourable 
men.  But  the  most  unblemished 
honour  will  not  cause  two  and  two 
to  make  five.  If  Government  insists 
on  symmetrical  results,  symmetry 
will  indubitably  be  obtained,  but  in 
exactly  the  same  ratio  accuracy  will 
be  lost.8 

The  evil  is,  we  believe,  mainly 
the  consequence  of  filling  the  secre- 
tariat and  still  higher  posts  with 
men  deficient  in  actual  knowledge 
of  the  people,  and  conspicuous 
chiefly  for  assiduity  at  the  desk. 
It  is  a  grave  error,  and  one  which, 
we  must  repeat,  demands  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Home  Government. 

And  here  we  must  conclude  our 
sketch  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
and  the  duties  which  it  perforcns. 
Many  subjects  which  would  pro- 
perly occupy  volumes  have  been 
dismissed  with  a  few  lines  of  notice. 
If  some  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
the  destinies  of  our  Indian  fellow- 
citizens,  our  labour  has  not  been  in 
vain.  We  earnestly  wish  we  could 
awaken  a  lively  interest ;  and  that 
Englishmen  generally  might  learn 
to  appreciate  our  Indian  Empire, 
know  it  for  what  it  is,  and  discern 
what  it  requires.  And  we  think  wo 
have  some  right  to  claim  the  sym- 
pathies of  Englishmen  for  their 
countrymen  upon  whom  falls  the 
heavy  burden  of  governing  India 
under  the  flag  of  England — some 
right  to  ask  that  they  may  at  least 
have  in  their  exile  the  solace  of  fra- 
ternal countenance  and  sympathy. 

Y. 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  leen  gratified  to  find  Sir  Bartlo  Frere  strongly 
''enouncing  the  injurious  effects  of  4  the  multiplicity  of  circulars  and  scattered  reports, 
-md  of  perpetual  external  meddling  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  our  system  of  depart- 
mental centralisation  to  foster.' — Journal  E.  I.  Association,  vol.  v. 
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STONE  MONUMENTS   OP   SARDINIA: 
THEIR   MYSTERIOUS   ORIGIN   AND   DESTINATION. 

By  Captain  S.  P.  Oliver,  R.A.  F.R.G.S. 

Corresponding  Membbb  of  the  Anthropoloqicax  Institute,  &c. 


AT  6  a.m.  on  December  16,  1872, 
I  was  awakened  in  my  berth  on 
board  the  steamer  Urribria  (Ruabi- 
tini  &  Co.  Leghorn)  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  engines,  and,  proceeding 
on  deck,  found  that  we  were  at 
anchor  off  the  island  of  Maddalena, 
and  within  sight  of  Caprera,  the 
rocky  home  of  Garibaldi;  whilst, 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  rising  sun 
later  on,  the  famous  Capo  dell'  Orso 
showed  its  life-like  colossal  figure 
noticed  as  a  geographical  land-mark 
by  Ptolemy. 

After  two  or  three  hours'  delay 
we  proceeded  through  the  straits  of 
Bonifacio,  and  six  hours'  steaming 
brought  us  to  the  small  harbour  of 
Porto  Torres,  the  destination  of  the 
steamer.  At  Porto  Torres  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  fellow-passenger,  an 
officer  of  the  Italian  army,  Giovanni 
Enrico  Siglienti,  a  lieutenant  of 
Engineers,  a  Sard  by  birth.  He  was 
proceeding  on  leave  of  absence  from 
Turin  to  his  home  at  Torre  Alba ; 
and  we  proceeded  together  by  rail 
to  Sassari,  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  and  the 
second  in  importance  in  Sardinia. 

My  new  companion  became  most 
friendly  on  learning  my  profession, 
and  on  my  broaching  the  object  of 
my  visit,  viz.  to  examine  the  con- 
struction of  the  famous  Nuragghi 
and  their  kindred  monuments,  he 
entered  on  the  subject  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
La  Marmora's  work,  and  with  the 
localities  where  I  could  find  the 
most  characteristic  examples.  By 
advice  of  Siglienti  I  put  up  at  the 
Hotel  d'ltalia,  which  was  more  com- 
fortable that  I  expected  ;  a  very  de- 
cent table  d'h6te,  and  fair  wine.  The 
following  day  was  occupied  in  visit- 


ing the  few  objects  of  interest  in  the 
town  of  Sassari,  and  in  the  afternoon 
I  was  entertained  at  the  fashion- 
able cafe  by  Siglienti,  who  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  letter  to  the 
priest  at  Torre  Alba  and  escorted 
me  to  the  diligence,  which  left  at 
5.30  p.m.  for  Macomer  and  Oristano, 
in  the  coupe  of  which  I  had  booked 
a  place  for  Macomer.  Siglienti  at 
the  last  moment  asked  if  I  was 
armed,  and  wished  that  I  should 
borrow  a  pistol  from  him,  as  he  said 
that  the  neighbourhood  I  was  about 
to  visit  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  I 
noticed  that  all  my  fellow-passen- 
gers werewell  armed.  As  the  jour- 
ney  was  performed  at  night,  I  bad 
no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
country  traversed,  and  was  heartily 
glad  to  reach  Macomer  after  eleven 
hours  and  a  half  jolting  in  the 
rickety  diligence,  driven  with  three 
horses  abreast,  and  an  extra  one  at 
some  of  the  long  ascents.  The 
streets  of  Macomer  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  bitter  cold  December  morning, 
nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
did  not  present  the  most  inviting  ap- 
pearance, and  I  was  delighted  to  get  a 
bed  in  a  small  albergo  kept  by  a  very 
civil  vermouth  manufacturer,  named 
Murcia  Antioco,  where  I  snugly 
slept  till  8  a.m.  when  some  capital 
hot  coffee  and  eggs  restored  me 
after  my  night's  journey. 

A  wild  rough  pony  was  soon  pro- 
cured, and  a  wilder  and  still  rougher 
guide  in  black  capote-peaked  hood 
and  knickerbocker  gaiters,  with  a 
long  fowling-piece  slung  over  his 
shoulders,  was  also  produced  by  An- 
tioco ;  and  in  spite  of  a  howling  wind 
with  driving  sleet,  we  set  off  over  a 
rough  mountain  path,  soon  dwind- 
ling into  a  mere  sheep-track,  to  the 
monuments  at  Tamuli,  distant  some 
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three  or  more  miles  (five  miles  ac- 
cording to  Murray).   Here,  perched 
upon  a  projecting  crag  in  the  midst 
of  wild  moorland  scenery  which 
reminded  me  much   of  Dartmoor, 
was  a  ruined  tower — probably   a 
fortress     and     a    Nuraggh  ;     but 
before  approaching   it,   two   other 
monuments  a  hundred  yards  nearer 
to  me   and     yet     evidently    ad- 
juncts of  the  Nuraggh,     claimed 
my  attention,  and  had  I  been  in 
Brittany  or  the  Channel  Islands  I 
should  have  at  once  recognised  them 
as  *  creux,'    or  *  grottes   des   fees,' 
whilst  here  they  are  called  '  Sepol- 
tnre  de  is  Gigantes.'     These  monu- 
ments consist  of  a  pair  of  elongated 
harrows,  or  mounds,  parallel  to  one 
another,  fifty  yards  apart  and  due 
east  and  west  of  each  other.     In 
each  case  the  oblong  tumulus  has 
enclosed  an  elongated  kistvaen,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  from 
four  to  five  feet  wide,  and  about 
three  feet  deep,  composed  of  mode- 
rately-sized upright  slabs  of  stone, 
supported  externally  by  a  revetment 
of  smaller  stones,  the  topmost  ones 
of  which  form  a  sort  of  pavement, 
or  casing,  and  have  been  worked  so 
as  to  fit  neatly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  masonry  of  the  adjoining  Nu- 
raggh (a  fact  which  goes  far  to 
prove  their  contemporaneity).    The 
long  narrow  kist  was  by  all  accounts 
originally  covered  in  with  flat  cap- 
stones,  and  must  have    therefore 
formed  a  regular  allee  couverte  such 
as  that  at  Kerlescant  in  the  Morbi- 
han,  but  none  of  these  cap-stones 
remain  in  situ.     At  the  north  end, 
or  foot,  of  the  easternmost  grave, 
is  a  curiously  recessed  stone  which 
Mr.  Tyndale  suggests  might  have 
served  as  a  pillow  for  the  head  ;l  but 
it  seems  to  me  more  like  the  por- 
tion of  a  stone  throne,  or  seat,  such 
as  that  drawn  by  Dr.  Barth,  near 
the  trilithon  at  Elkeb,  near  Tripoli. 
A  similar  stone  is  said  to  be  found 


in  a  sepoltura  at  Esterzili.  The  foot 
slab  at  the  twin  grave  has  also  re- 
mains of  rude  workmanship. 

The  most  interesting  feature, 
however,  in  connection  with  these 
mounds,  is  the  line  of  six  conical 
stone  pedestals,  parallel  to,  and  ten 
yards  west  of,  the  westernmost 
barrow,  and  averaging  twelve  feet 
of  intercolnmniation,  and  which  I 
cannot  help  supposing  form  portion 
of  a  peris  tali  th  which  may  have 
enclosed  one,  or  probably  both,  bar- 
rows. Four  of  these  cones  are  (as 
nearly  as  could  be  observed  with  a 
pocket  compass)  aligned  in  the 
(true,  not  magnetic)  meridian, 
which  can  hardly  be  accidental. 
The  fifth  cone,  an  intermediate  one, 
is  prostrate,  but  was  evidently  in 
the  same  alignment,  whilst  the 
sixth  and  southernmost  one  is 
slightly  to  the  east  of  the  line,  which 
confirms  my  idea,  that  these  formed 
portion  of  an  enceinte  around  the 
graves.  These  stone  pedestals  are 
about  four  feet  high,  with  elliptical 
bases.  Their  summits  are  not  ex- 
actly pointed,  but  sharpened  to  a 
celt-like  edge,  much  weather-worn 
now,  but  they  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally polished.  The  three  north- 
ernmost ones  are  plain ;  whilst  the 
three  to  the  south  have  on  their  outer 
faces,  about  a  foot  from  the  apex, 
two  prominent  projections,  which 
are  generally  supposed  and  with 
apparent  reason  to  represent  female 
mammoe. 

What  the  interpretation  of  these 
symbols  may  be,  whether  they 
refer  to  Triadism  or  Cabirism, 
or  any  other  ism,  may  be  left  for 
speculative  mythologists  to  discuss: 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
allude  to  somewhat  analogous  pil- 
lars erected  by  the  Khasi  Hill 
Tribes  (mentioned  by  Major  Godwin 
Austen)  in  connection  with  sepul- 
chral deposits.2  Amongst  them  'the 
tall  upright  stones  are  called  "Mao- 


1  J.  Wane  Tyndale,  The  Island  of  Sardinia,  X  vols.    London,  1849. 
3 *  On  the  Stone  Monuments  of  the  Khasi  Hill  Tribes,'  by  Major  Godwin  Austen, 
F.R.Q.S.,  in  Journal  of  Anthropological  Inst,  vol.  i.  No.  II.  Oct.  1 871,  p.  125  et  seq. 
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bynua,"  from  Mmao,"  astone,"byn- 
na,"  to  make  known,  to  be  informed, 
literally, ' '  a  monument ' '  (there  seems 
here  some  connection  with  the  Cel- 
tic Maen-hir).'  l  They  are  also 
known  by  the  term  "  Mao-shinran," 
the  male  stone,  whilst  the  flat 
seat-like  slab  in  front  is  called  "Mao- 
Kynthai,"  the  female  stone,  repre- 
sentative of  all  life,  being  in  pairs. 
The  monument  would  bo  imperfect 
without  the  flat  stone  or  its  female 
adjunct.'  The  number  of  these 
male  and  female  stones  are  curious. 
'  The  numbers  three  and  seven  sig- 
nify middle.  In  two  cases  where 
eleven  occur  they  are  arranged  as  six 
and  five.  The  male  stones  are  more 
numerous  than  the  female,  and  may 
have  some  relation  to  polyandrous 
notions.'  M.  Bachofen,  a  savant  of 
Bale,  in  his  essay  upon  DasMutter- 
recht,  recognises  the  existence  of  a 
gynecocracy  3  among  these  ante-his- 
toric people,  who  preceded  and  were 
conquered  by  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
invaders.  According  to  him,  the 
great  divinity  of  these  primitive  and 
fossil  peoples  was  Demeter,  the  deifi- 
cation of  the  productive  forces  of 
nature.  Among  the  pre-Hellenic 
nations  whom  Strabo  named  '  Bar- 
barians,' to  whom  the  gynecocratic 
organisation  properly  belonged,  Ka- 
rians,  Leleges,  Caucones,  &c.,  were 
the  Lycians,  also,  who  according  to 
Herodotus  were  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Asiatics  'Termilce.'  Among 
them  the  goddess  Demeter  reigned 
supreme,  to  whom  the  most  holy 
and  acceptable  human  sacrifice  was 
that  of  a  female,  according  to  Baron 
D'Eckstein.  Is  it  possible  that  there 
can  be  any  connection  between  the 
*  Tamuli '  of  Sardinia  and  the  Lycian 
4  Termite  '  ?  At  some  distance,  at 
Perdu-Pes  near  Pauli  Latino  on  the 
road  from  Macomer  to  Oristano,  are 
three  more  of  these  conical  stones, 


which  have  three  and  even  six 
elliptical  cavities  instead  of  pro- 
jections upon  them,  but  I  had  not 
sufficient  time  or  opportunity  to 
visit  them. 

In  spite  of  wind  and  rain,  with 
some  trouble  I  took  out  my  measur- 
ing tape  and  planned  the  twin  grave 
mounds,   and    then    proceeded  to 
examine  the  neighbouring  nuraggh, 
which  consists  of  a  ruined  crypt, 
with   small  entrance  and  staircase 
leading  to  an^upper  storey ;  but  for 
the  present  I  will  defer  describing 
it  in  detail,  as  it  is  a  far  from  perfect 
example.     It  is  interesting  because 
De  la  Marmora4  here  found  some 
curious  little  bronze  figures,  popu- 
larly supposed   to    be    Phoenician 
idols.      Embedded  in  the  walls  of 
the  nuraggh  underneath  some  of  the 
slabs  I  found  portions  of  black  pot- 
tery, not  unlike  Etruscan  ware. 

Observing  a  nuraggh   of  more 
perfect  construction  at   some  dis- 
tance to  the  west,  situate  on  a  mag- 
nificently commanding  situation,  I 
determined  to  visit  it,  and,  riding  as 
far  as  was  possible,  left  my  pony  at 
the  foot  of  the  crag,  and  climbed 
with  some  effort  to  a  natural  for- 
tress consisting  of  a  rocky  plateau 
with  naturally  scarped  sides,  whilst 
the  nuraggh  occupied  the  place  of 
a  citadel  or  keep.     On  enquiring 
the  name,  I  was  struck  with  the 
Lycian  name  of  Patara  ( II  AT  APIS, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus)  which 
belonged  to  it.     Here  were  two  per- 
fect storeys  and  spiral  staircase  to 
the  summit,   which   was  partially 
overgrown,  and  from  whence  I  nar- 
rowly observed  the  situation  and 
adjuncts  of  the  ruin,  and  discovered 
traces  of  artificial  divisions  upon  the 
summit  of  the  plateau  as  though 
there  had  been  a  camp  or  collection 
of  small  temporary  dwellings.      De- 
scending from  this  veritable  'eagle's 


'  Le  Globe,  tome  xi.  livraison  5  et  6,  1872 ;  Genive  Journal   Ghgrapkigtu;  also   a 
pamphlet  entitled  La  Mbre. 

4  • Jtiniraire  de  Vtle  de  Sardaigne,  2  vols.,  Turin,  i860 ;  also  vol.  ii.  Voyage  em    Sar- 
daigne,  Alberto  Delia  Marmora,  1840. 
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nest/  I  rode  with  my  guide  into  the 
valley  beneath,  and  left  the  track  to 
examine  what  was  apparently  a 
stone-circle,  and  which  would,  if 
found  in  England,  certainly  not  long 
ago  have  been  attributed  to  the 
Druids.  It  was  evidently  the  foun- 
dations of  a  nuraggh,  and  consisted 
of  a  double  circle  of  unhewn  stones 
and  others  lying  pell-mell  within  ; 
the  work  had  probably  never  pro- 
gressed further.  Across  a  small 
rivulet  and  opposite  was  another 
nuraggh  called  de  Padza,  the  crypt 
of  which  on  the  ground  floor  was 
very  perfect,  but  the  upper  portion 
a  good  deal  battered.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  entrance  of  this 
nuraggh,  which  exhibited  the  hori- 
zontal arch  to  perfection;  but  whilst 
drawing  it  I  found  to  my  horror 
that  the  place  was  swarming  with 
vermin,  which  quickly  drove  us 
into  the  open  air,  where  with  great 
trouble  we  got  rid  of  these  annoying 
pests.  A  few  yards  west  of  the 
nuraggh  de  Padza  was  an  upright 
rough  stone  slab,  as  though  of  a  grave, 
and  to  the  east  another  stone  circle 
more  perfect  and  more  advanced  in 
construction  than  the  former  one 
noticed.  By  this  time,  towards 
evening,  the  weather  moderated  and 
we  had  a  pleasant  journey  back 
through  the  lower  plain,  along  very 
rough  tracks  and  passing  some  half- 
dozen  much  ruined  nuragghi.  On 
reaching  Macomer,  I  dismounted 
and  set  off  to  visit  the  famous  nu- 
raggh of  Sta.  Barbara.  To  do  this 
I  had  to  cross  a  precipitous  ravine, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  small 
stream  runs,  and  climb  to  the  spur 
of  a  considerable  mountain  past  a 
small  ruined  chapel  from  which  this 
nuraggh  takes  its  modern  name.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
it  may  be  well  to  describe  it  in  more 
detail. 

In  size  and  general  outside  re- 
semblance the  nuragghi  may  not 
inaptly* be  compared  to  the  well- 
known  modern  Martello  towers 
which  are  dotted   along    portions 

VOL.  IX. — HO.  LI.     HEW  SEEIES. 


of  the  English  coast.  At  Sta.  Bar- 
bara there  is  a  substantial  sub- 
structure of  polygonal  form,  with 
four  rounded  bastions,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  the  character- 
istic truncated  conoidal  tower,  built 
with  horizontal  courses  of  masonry, 
its  sides  approaching  the  perpendi- 
cular, the  slope  being  at  about  8o° 
to  the  horizon  level.  The  masonry 
of  the  entire  structure  is  of  hewn 
stone,  well  fitted  and  cemented,  of 
large  proportions,  almost  Cyclo- 
pean at  the  base,  but  diminish- 
ing in  size  and  solidity  towards 
the  summit.  One  noticeable  feature 
of  the  tower  (a  feature  peculiar  to 
the  nuraggh)  consists  in  its  being 
built  with  double  walls.  The  in- 
terior structure  contains  domed 
crypt-like  chambers  of  microlithic 
masonry,  and  of  a  conical  or  rather 
demi-ovoidal  form  whose  section  is 
that  of  a  pointed  arch.  In  some 
instances  these  chambers  appear  to 
be  regularly  vaulted,  with  key-stone 
complete,  but  generally,  as  at  Sta. 
Barbara,  these  horizontally- con- 
structed domes  are  formed* by  the 
corbelling  or  bracketing  in  of  the 
successive  layers  of  masonry,  and  on 
a  smaller  scale  representing  the* 
Atridan  treasuries  or  vaults  at 
My  kerne.  The  height  of  these  *bee-. 
hive'  chambers  is  considerably 
greater  than  their  width.  At  Sta. . 
Barbara,  taking  De  la  Marmora's-, 
measurements,  the  height  of  the- 
chambers  on  the  ground  floor  ia 
27  feet,  and  the  diameter  17  feet 
at  the  base.  The  space  between 
the  exterior  and  the  inner  walls  or 
shells  of  the  tower  (De  la  Marmora, 
Fergusson,  and  others  speak  of  the 
wall,  in  fact  of  the  whole  building, 
as  a  solid  mass;  but  to  me  it  cer- 
tainly, both  in  this  and  other  ex-, 
amples  appeared,  as  above  noticed, 
of  double  construction)  is  occupied 
by  a  steep  spiral  passage  or  di- 
lapidated staircase,  affording  the 
means  of  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  storeys.  The. 
principal  doorway  is  entered  on  the 
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first  floor  from  the  exterior  plat* 
form  facing  the  south  and  a  smaller 
aperture,  through  which  one  can 
crawl  with  difficulty,  in  the  base  of 
the  structure  in  the  outer  wall; 
the  doorway  in  the  inner  wall  op- 
posite being  of  ordinary  dimensions. 
Several  convenient  niches,  cells,  or 
passages,  open  from  the  principal 
chambers  wherever  the  space  be- 
tween the  double  walls  beneath  the 
spiral  staircase  can  be  so  utilized. 
In  each  of  the  bastions  of  the  plat- 
form is  a  smaller  conical  crypt, 
with  narrow  flues  (they  cannot  be 
called  passages)  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  form  what  seem  to  be  cel- 
lars. Two  of  these  are  broken 
away,  exposing  their  sections. 
How  the  summit  of  the  tower  was 
originally  fashioned  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  with  any  certainty.  De 
la  Marmora  gives  a  flat  platform, 
but  I  should  feel  inclined  to  suggest 
that  they  were  domed,  with  a  para- 
pet forming  a  chemin  des  rondes. 

The  section  of  the  doorways  and 
passages  is  the  Pelasgic  horizontal 
arch,  and  the  wedge-like  segments 
of  stone  masonry  have  been  hewn 
and  fitted  with  accurate  nicety.  In 
the  interior  and  at  the  base  of  the 
building  the  cement  remains,  whilst 
higher  up  and  externally  it  has  dis- 
appeared through  weathering,  and 
thi»  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the 
statements  often  made  that  the  nu- 
ragghi  are  formed  of  loose  unhewn 
stones,  piled  up  without  mortar. 
Such  are  the  principal  features  of 
the  nuraggh  at  St.  Barbara;  and 
also  of  the  other  nuragghi,  with  the 
exception  of  the  form  of  the  sub- 
structure, which  is  very  variable 
and  which  is  often  so  varied  as  to 
form  a  mere  mound.  As  far  as  the 
main  tower  goes  they  are  all  very 
similar— 

Ex  uno  disco  omnes. 

On  visiting  this  nuraggh  I  found 
the  apex  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
lowest   chamber  had  tumbled  in. 


We  scrambled  down  the  dark  spiral 
ramp  (for  the  staircase  is  almost 
obliterated),  stumbling  over  Men 
rubbish,  Ac,  and  lighted  a  bonfire 
in  the  lowest  vault.  It  seemed  to 
me  comfortable  and  sung,  and  to 
afford  better  barrack  accommoda- 
tion than  many  casemates  of  old- 
fashioned  forts  in  Europe. 

The  following  day  I  set  off  with 
the  same  guide  to  Borore,  a  village 
three  or  four  miles  on  a  plain  south 
of  Macomer,   and  at  a  somewhat 
lower  elevation.     My   object  this 
day  was  not  so  much  to  examine 
the  nuragghi  as  the  sepoiture  found 
in  connection  with  them.    On  our 
way  thither  my  guide  took  me  off 
the    road    to    see    his    cows,  and 
insisted  on   treating   me    to  milk 
out  of  a  rude  thick  wooden  pail, 
which  made   the    draught  one  of 
difficulty.     We  also    passed  some 
Roman  remains  (which  are  possi- 
bly connected  with  the  'Macopsisa' 
of  Ptolemy).     On  reaching  Borore 
we   traversed    some  marshy  flats, 
passed  several  nuragghi,  one  with 
a  double  tower,  and  at  last  reached 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  sepoltura 
near  the  nuraggh  and   chapel  of 
St.  Baingu.   Hero  were  the  remains 
of  a  dilapidated   alUe  couverte,  its 
stones  much  scattered,  but  the  bead- 
stone  in  situ  formed  a  fine  monu- 
ment.    Its  height  was  eleven  feet, 
and  breadth  seven  feet,  facing  nearly 
south.     The  north  side  of  the  stone 
slab  was  smooth  and    apparently 
untouched ;  but  the  top  was  artifi- 
cially rounded,  and  its  south  aspect 
presented   an    ornamental    facade, 
being  recessed  in  two  panels  about 
two  inches  deep,  formed  by  a  bor- 
der ten  inches  wide  round  the  edge 
and  a  bar  of  the  same  width  across 
the  centre.     The  most  curious  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  small  arched 
aperture,   or  real  Tolmen  entrance 
to  the  tomb,  which  is  in  the  centre 
at  the  base  of  the  stone.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  connect    this  curious 
frontispiece    with    the    somewhat 
similar    idea  presented    to  us,  al- 
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though  on  a  much  more  magnifi- 
cent scale,  in  the  rock-hewn  tombs 
of  the  Etruscans,   viz.  an  arched 
recess  and  door  moulding  or  pseudo- 
door   forming  a  niche ;  whilst  the 
real  door  is  in  a  passage  cut  at 
some  depth  below.     After  a  sketch 
had  been  taken  with  measurements, 
in  which  the  native  herdsmen,  who 
sood  strolled  up,  took  the  greatest 
interest,   I   visited  a  similar  head- 
stone or  stele  nearer  Borore  to  the 
south,  near  the  nuraggh  of  Imberti, 
of  almost  the  same  dimensions,  and 
a  more  perfect  slab ;  and  another  at 
La  Figa,   nearer  the  main    road. 
This  last  is  broken  in  three  pieces, 
bnt  the   accompanying  mound  is 
more  perfect.       Close  outside  the 
village  of  Borore,  near  the  double 
nuraggh,  I  found  an  unhewn  flat 
stone,   supported  on   six    unhewn 
upright   stones,   forming    what    I 
considered  on  closer  inspection  to 
be   a    denuded    dolmen.      It  had 
evidently  been  nsed  as  shelter  by 
herdsmen,  and  it  is  therefore  pos- 
sible that  it  had  been  erected  by . 
them  for  such  a  purpose.     An  aged 
peasant  who  belonged  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  seeing  the  interest 
I  took  in  large  stones,  offered  to 
show  me  a  rocking  stone  in  the 
vicinity,  but  it  appeared  by  all  ac- 
counts, to  be  too  far  off  for  me  to 
investigate. 

Leaving  Macomer  by  diligence 
at  4  a.m.  on  December  20,  I  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
country,  by  moonlight  at  least,  on 
my  return  journey.  The  road  for 
nine  miles  lies  across  a  dreary 
plateau,  called  La  Campedda,  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  2,145  ^ee^ 
above  the  sea,  and  is  now  almost 
entirely  disforested.  After  Bonorva 
is  reached,  the  scenery  is  more  in- 
teresting, and  what  is  more,  I  could 
see  more  of  it  in  consequence  of 
the  daylight ;  and  here  are  obser- 
vable innumerable  rock-hewn  tombs 
or  dwellings  in  the  limestone  cliffs 
between  Giavesu  and  Torre  Alba, 


called  the  Domos  de  Gianas ;  they 
seem  to  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
machaye  of  the  Yncas,  described  by 
Clements  Markham  and  others.   At 
eight  o'clock  the  diligence  reached 
Torre  Alba,   and  I  proceeded    to 
look  for  the  parish  priest,  for  whom 
I  had  a  letter  from  Siglienti.     He 
was  away  at  early  morning  mass', 
so  I  went  and  got  my  breakfast, 
and  soon  a  guide  came  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  priest,  who  soon  after 
followed  in  person.     There  are  two 
celebrated  nuragghi  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  to  examine  which  I  now 
set  out.     They  are  situate  on    a 
plain  called  the  Campo  Giavesu,  at 
the  foot  of  a  large  lava  current  from 
the  conspicuous  crater  of  the  ex- 
tinct volcano  Keremule,  and  several 
other  nuragghi   are   dotted  about 
within  sight.     The  first  of  these 
nuragghi  is  that    of   St.   Antine, 
whose    substructure    is   somewhat 
trefoil  in  plan.      The  central  tower 
possessed  two  storeys  over  the  base- 
ment chamber,  and  in  each  of  the 
bastions  is  a  group  of  smaller  crypts 
connected    by    narrow    corridors. 
Beyond  a  small   brook  is  the  nu- 
raggh Oes,  whose  platform  extends 
only  on  one  side  of  the  main  tower 
with  two  bastions,  the  north  side  of 
the  tower  being  wholly  exposed.  It 
would  require  illustrations  from  my 
drawings  to  fully  explain  the  pecu- 
liarities of  these  buildings.     There 
were  no  traces  of  sepulture  obser- 
vable in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
singular  vestiges  of  an   unknown 
race.  On  my  return  to  Torre  Alba, 
I  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
evening  by  Sr.  Serra,  the  priest,  and 
next  day  took  me  back  to  Sassari. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider certain  points  as  to  the  origin 
and  destination  of  these  interesting 
conical  towers  and  their  concomi- 
tant monuments  ;  and,  after  the  nu- 
merous diverse  conjectures  put  for- 
ward by  many  able  archaeologists, 
attempt  a  final  solution  of  the 
problem. 
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The  author  of  De  MirabiUbueP  men- 
tions certain  cupolas,  domes,  or 
tholoi,  as  existing  in  Sardinia,  and 
built  by  the  Thespiade  under  Iolas, 
whilst  Diodorus  Siculus6  speaks  also 
of  these  edifices  in  the  same  is- 
land as  haying  been  called  Daedalic 
monuments,  after  Daedalus,  the 
Garian  hero.  Their  modern  desig- 
nation, nurragghi,  norraches,  nor- 
hags,  ourags,  nurhags,  has  been 
thought  by  some  authorities  to  be 
derived  from  the  roots  *nur/  or  *  ur,' 
fire,  and  the  final  (agh,'  burning. 
The  use  of  the  word  cnur'  as  a 
prefix  in  the  names  of  many  locali- 
ties throughout  Sardinia  is  most 
frequent ;  for  example,  Nurra, 
Nurri,  Nuerici,  Nurrague,  Nur- 
ramini,  Nurrallo,  &c.  It  certainly 
indicates  an  ancient  and  common 
origin.      In    consequence,    several 


authors  have  concluded  the  nur- 
agghi  to  have  been  devoted  as  fire- 
temples  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  and 
associated  with  the  Sabsean  wor- 
ship of  planets ;  whilst  the  Abbe 
Arri  goes  further,  and  considers 
that  thoy  are  cognate  to  the  high 
places  and  altars  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  consecrated  under  the 
name  of  Bamoth-Babal  in  Moab, 
&c.  M.  Alex.  Lombard7  quotes  M. 
Tecco,  an  Italian  interpreter  of  lega- 
tion at  Constantinople,  as  having 
discovered  an  analogous  edifice  at 
the  base  of  the  Lebanon  range, 
restored  by  the  Greeks,  and  in- 
scribed l (iufioQ  tov  fjieyicrrov  Qiov* 
Amongst  the  numerous  theories 
broached  by  different  authors  as  to 
the  builders  and  object  of  these 
mysterious  buildkigs,  we  may  enu- 
merate the  following : 


Authors 

Or'gin 

Destination 

l. 

Angius . 

Phoenician 

Fire-worship. 

2. 

Arri 

Phoenician 

Fire-worship,  Baal. 

3- 

Arnim  . 

Phoenician 

Worship  and  Sepulture. 

4- 

Be  la  Marmora 

Phoenician 

Worship  and  Sepulture 

5- 

De  Rougement 

Prehistoric  Libyan 

r 

6. 

De  Malzan     . 

Native  hereditary  chiefs 

Castles. 

1: 

Donienech     . 

? 

Public  religions  edifices. 

Fara     .        1 

Iberian        .... 

? 

9. 

Fergusson     . 

Oriental      .        .        .         . 

Towers  of  silence  for  ex- 
posure of  dead  bodies. 

10. 

Inghirami 

Tyrrhenian 

Sepulture. 

11. 

Lombard 

Canaanitish  Sons  of  Anak 

Altar-temples. 

12. 

Madao  . 

Antediluvian 

Sepulture. 

13- 

Manno  .        • 

.  Oriental      .... 

Sepulture. 

14. 

Micali  . 

Phoenician  and  Carthaginian 

Sepulture. 

is- 

Miraaut 

Iberian        .... 

Sepulture. 

16. 

Munter 

Phoenician  .... 

Fire-worship. 

17. 

Petit  Radel  . 

Thespian,     Tyrrhian,     and 
Pelasgic 

Sepulture. 

18. 

Peyron . 

Primitive  Nomads       . 

Sepulture. 

19- 

Smyth  . 

Trojan         .... 

Mausolea  and  Asyla. 

20. 

Spano  . 

Troglodytic  autocihones 

Dwellings. 

21. 

Stephanini    . 

? 

Trophies  of  victory. 

22. 

Tyndale 

Canaanitish 

Altar- temples. 

23- 

Vidal    . 

? 

Giants'-houses. 

•  De  Mirabilibus  Auscultationibiis,  Bekker,  iii.  p.  604,  quoted  in*  Fergusson,  p.  4*9- 

•  Diodorus,  iv.  30;  v.  15  ;  also  quoted  by  Fergusson,  idem. 
T  Ia  Globe,  tome  xi.  liv.  5  et  6,  p.  104. 
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In  his  recent  work  on  Rude  Stone 
Monuments  in  all  Countries,  Mr. 
Fergusson  notices  three  of  the 
above,  besides  his  own  solution,  as 
plausible,  oat  of  several  which  De 
la  Marmora  has  fairly  discussed, 
viz.,  that  these  structures  were 
either  (i)  temples,  (2)  tombs,  or 
(3)  fortifications.  As  far  as  the 
temple  theory  goes,  Mr.  Fergusson 
well  demonstrates  the  absence  of 
any  suitability  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship. With  regard  to  their  sepul- 
chral character,  Mr.  Fergusson 
conies  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
'answer  in  every  respect  perfectly 
to  the  "  Towers  of  Silence  "  of  the 
modern  Persians,  and  the  little 
side-chambers  in  the  towers  would 
suit  perfectly  as  receptacles  of  the 
denuded  bones  when  the  time  ar- 
rived for  collecting  them  ;'  and  yet 
a  few  lines  before,  he  adduces  the 
absence  of  all  sepulchral  remains 
in  these  towers,  only  one  skeleton 
having  been  discovered  in  two  thou- 
sand nurhags.  The  same  author 
also  considers  the  giants'-tombs  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nur- 
agghi  as  more  modern  than  those 
towers,  and  built  after  the  use  of  the 
nuragghi  had  ceased.  According 
to  this  author,  it  was  exposure,  and 
not  shelter,  that  was  sought  in  the 
construction  of  the  nuragghi.  The 
exactly  contrary  conclusion  forced 
itself  irresistibly  on  my  (perhaps 
prejudiced,  because  military)  mind. 
Shelter,  cover,  strength,  resist- 
ance ;  in  short,  defence,  whether 
against  wind  and  weather,  bird  and 
beast,  foreign  foe  or  native  robber, 
is  breathed  by  every  stone  in  the 
nuragghi.  To  begin  with  their 
position,  the  author  of  Rude  Stone 
Monuments  admits  their  strategical 
importance,  as  at  La  Giara,  and  he 
acknowledges  that  in  themselves 
they  are  not  indefensible.  The  fact 
is,  that  they  are  pre-eminently  suit- 
able for  just  such  means  of  defence 
against  attack  as  we  may  presume 
their  builders  and  assailers  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Borne  thou- 


sand years  since;  i.e.  in  the  days 
of  slings  and  stones,  arrows,  sword, 
spear,  and  axe,  Ac.  With  water 
and  provision,  for  which  there  is 
ample  stowage  room  in  their  primi- 
tive casemates,  a  dozen  or  two  of 
men  might  hold  out  for  weeks 
against  any  numbers  who  might 
venture  to  attack  these  impregnable 
little  forts.  Again,  the  want  of 
accommodation  for  a  garrison  is 
urged,  and  the  possibility  of  men 
being  able  to  live,  cook,  and  sleep 
in  the  circular  apartments,  is  de- 
nied. Mr.  Fergusson  should  see 
the  British  soldier  as  he  is  stowed 
away  in  a  bell  tent,  and  study  the 
neat  accommodation  in  Eddystone 
Lighthouse.  Without  too  closely 
restricting  the  sanitary  regulation 
allowance  of  cubic  feet  of  space 
per  man,  five-and- twenty  men  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  Nuraggh 
of  St.  Barbara  or  St.  Antine  with- 
out inconvenient  crowding,  and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  quarter  more 
men  there  on  an  emergency.  They 
have  probably  held  yet  greater  num- 
bers, including  women  and  children. 
The  great  argument,  however, 
against  the  fortification  theory  is 
the  number  of  these  monuments 
(Fergusson  says),  for  how  can  we 
imagine  any  state  of  society  which 
could  require  three  thousand  castles, 
and  yet  no  fortified  cities  ? 

Now,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
which  our  knowledge  extends,  Sar- 
dinia has  been  peculiarly  liable  to# 
hostile  invasion ;  and  the  gallant 
Sardes  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  protracted  and  almost  invin- 
cible resistance.  Long  after  the 
coasts  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Libyans  we  can  suppose  the  higher 
uplands  of  the  interior  to  have  been 
held  and  cultivated  by  the  agricul- 
tural Sardes,  and  liable  to  constant 
incursions  and  attacks  from  their 
swarthy  enemies.  What  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that  each 
tribe  maintained  a  separate  defen- 
sive position  in  which  to  take 
refuge  in  case  of  attack,  and  in 
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which  to  store  Up  the  produce  of 
the  field.  Jn  such  a.  mountainous 
country  as  Sardinia,  intercourse  is. 
difficult  between  the  inhabitants 
of  separate  districts,  which  is  well 
shown  by  the  existence  of  the 
numerous  dialects  to  be  found  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  island,  at- 
testing the  independence  of  the 
separate  tribes.  As  these  tribes  were 
driven  further  and  further  from  the 
coast,  so  successive  lines  of  nuragghi 
would  be  built  (some  can  be  traced 
for  over  twenty  miles)  and  the 
principal  plateaux  especially  would 
be  principally  defended.  Again, 
temporary  successes  on  the  part  of 
the  highlanders  would  enable  them 
to  re-occupy  at  times  the  lower 
plains,  and  rebuild  their  nuragghi ; 
again  to  be  driven  off  to  further 
strongholds ;  in  fact,  a  perpetual, 
shifting,  restless  warfare,  such  as 
was  carried  on  in  the  border  conntry 
between  England  and  Scotland, 
would  sufficiently  account  for  a 
multiplication  of  these  towers. 
.  Such  a  state  of  society  is  actually 
exhibited  in  the  present  day  by  the 
Wahidee  tribe  among  the  Koreish 
Arabs  in  Eastern  Yemen.8  This 
tribe  consists,  according  to  Captain 
Miles  and  Mr.  Munzioger,  of  peace- 
ful tillers  of  the  soil,  inhabiting 
ft  fertile  and  productive  district, 
lighting  only  when  necessary  to 
repel  marauding  intruders:  their 
towns  consist  of  assemblages  of 
lofty  detached  castle-like  houses  of 
a  form  and  size  which  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  successfully 
any  attacking  Arab  force.  These 
houses  are  from  six  to  eight  storeys 
high,  with  very  small  windows,  not 
one  of  which  is  within  ten  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  the  rooms  are  so 
low  that  one  is  barely  able  to  stand 
upright  in  them.  The  average 
height  of  these  houses  appears  to  be 


about  sixty  feet.  So  also  among 
the  tribes  which  once  formed  the 
Empire  of  the  Yncas,9  we  read  that 
the  Huancas  lived  in  villages  well- 
fortified  with  stone  towers,  broad  at 
the  base  and  narrow  above,  and 
also  that  the  Chincha-suyu  tribes 
lived  in  scattered  hats  and  not  in 
villages,  but  built  fortresses  on  hill- 
tops to  which  they  retired  with 
their  families  in  time  of  war. 

The  Abbe  Domenech  describes 
vast  aggregations  of  complicated, 
ancient  military  monuments  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Alleghanies.  He  says,  '  Every 
hill  .is  fortified,  and  every  delta 
defended,'  and  again,  'Towers  of 
observation  are  placed  from  distance 
to  distance  on  the  rising  points  of 
the  plateaux.' 

On  the  banks  also  of  the  Bine, 
the  Black,  and  the  Salt  rivers  in 
North  America,  are  discovered  nu- 
merous specimens  of  primitive  archi- 
tecture, which  somewhat  resemble 
the  nuragghi,  being  circular  and 
surrounded  with  a  rampart;  these 
Estufas,  or  store-rooms,  partake 
very  much  of  the  character  of  the 
ancient  crypto  of  Greece  and  Sicily, 
says  the  Abbe  Domenech.  It  will 
not  do  to  omit  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing relation  of  the  Archimandrite 
Palladius,  Chief  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  Mission  at  Pekin,  during  his 
journey  through  Manchuria  from 
Pekin  to  Blagovestcheusk,  on  the 
river  Amur,  in  1870,  outside  the 
great  wall  of  China  in  the  Kwang- 
tung,  or  country  east  of  the  fron- 
tier : 

Almost  every  knoll  in  the  Tolling  land- 
scape is  crowned  with  a  cone-shaped  tower, 
some  in  a  goqd  state  of  preservation,  others 
half-ruined  and  overgrown  with  grass  and 
underwood.  These  towers  are  built  of  ex- 
cellent bricks,  and  stand  on  quadrangular 
terraces.  They  are  about  thirty  feet  high, 
gradually  narrowing  towards  the  top,  where 


*  'Account  of  an  Excursion  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Arabia/  by  Captain  Miles 
and  M.  Munzingcr,  Journal  Geographical  Eoc.%  vol.  zli.  187 1.  , 

* *  On  the  Geographical  Positions  of  the  Tribes  which  formed  the  Empire  of  the 
Yncas/  by  Clements  Markham,  Journal  Geographical  Soc.t  vol.  xli.,  1871. 
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they  finish  in  embrasures.    Their  circular 
veil-proportioned  shapes  look  well  from  a 
distance,  and  if  they  only  had  convex  roofs 
would  closely  resemble  the  Roman  towers. 
Many  of  them  have  crumbled  away  till 
nothing  is  left  but  a  heap  of  rubbish.  They 
are  now  called  Dun-tat,  i,e.  '  watch-towers/ 
or  '  beacons,'  but  thoy  were  originally  in- 
tended to  serve  another  purpose.     They 
vere  built  during  the' Ming  dynasty  along 
the  great  highway  of  the  present  province 
of  Shing-king  (Mudken),  and  were  then 
called  Lutai,  i.e.  'roadside  towers/  and 
vere  designed  to  serve  as  towers  of  refuge 
to  succour  travellers  from  the  forays  of  the 
Uriankha  and  Churchi,  for  which  purpose  a 
few  armed  soldiers  were  stationed  in  each 
tower,  whose  duty  consisted  in  letting  down 
light  ladders  to  rescue  fugitives.10 

Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  also  de- 
scribes villages  in  connection  with 
fortified  towers  in  the  Central  Cau- 
casus ;  he  says :  *  The  appearance 
presented  by  these  hamlets  was  most 
strange  and  picturesque ;  the  mea- 
dows at  our  feet  were  dotted  by  an 
array  of  stone-built  towers,  irregu- 
larly grouped ;  in  tbe  three  villages, 
ftll  of  which  were  in  sight  at  the 
same  time,  there  cannot  have  been 
less  than  sixty  towers.' 

The  Burghs  with  their  double 
mural  shells  and  spiral  staircases 
are  known  to  have  been  fortresses 
in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  in  the 
same  category  may  be  placed  the 
Boens  and  Cillgah,  or  Qol-cagh,  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Pictish  towers  of 
Brechin  and  Abernethy ;  whilst  in 
support  of  the  sepulchral  theory, 
could  be  adduced  the  Palymran 
tomb-towers  of  Burton;  those  in- 
teresting aboriginal  monuments  of 
the  Titicaca  region,  viz.,  the  round 
stone  towers,  or  chullpas  of  the 
Collao,  and  the  proiJw,  or  tombs  of 
the  Chacha  chiefs,  which  consist 
also  of  towers  perched  on  the 
verge  of  precipices  overhanging  the 
Mitranon ;  so  also  we  have  the  cir- 
cular cltoucJias  of  Algeria,  and  the 
Sinaitic  domed  tombs  found  by 
Holland. 

We  need  hardly  leave  England  in 
search  of  parallel  examples,  for  the 


keep  of  that  very  ancient  Cornu- 
Britdsh  Castle  at  Launceston  must 
originally,  in  many  respects,  with  its 
concentric  walls  and  spiral  staircase 
and  domed  chambers,  have  much 
resembled  the  Sardinian  nuraggh; 
of  course,  it  has  since  been  greatly 
modernised  by  Norman  and  subse- 
quent restorations*     There  were,  in 
great    probability,    keeps    of   this 
description  in  connection  with  the 
numerous     camps    and     so-called* 
castles     whose     traces     surmount 
almost  every  height  and  vantage 
ground  throughout  Cornwall.     The 
early  mining  adventurers  who  first 
penetrated  up  the  rivers  of  Dam- 
nonia    prospecting    for    tin.   and 
copper,  have  left  many  traces  of  their 
fortifications  built  for  the  protection 
of  their,  smelting-honses  and  depots,, 
and  some  of  the  nurragh  builders* 
themselves  may  have  reached  this 
country.    On  the  banks  of  the  River 
Fal,  within  the  space  of  not  much 
more  than    one    square  mile,   are- 
about   five  fortified  sites;  and  inv 
olden  days    these    fortresses    may 
have  been  as  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  country  as*, 
the  nuragghi  are  in  Sardinia,  and 
point  to  a  similar  dangerous  state- 
of  society.     The  Cornish  remains,, 
as,  for  example,  the  concentric  walls  - 
of  the  Crellas,  and  the  chambered 
circular  enclosure  of  Chyoster,  are 
such  as  almost  to  justify  the  belief 
that  they  are  the  ruins  of  buildings 
with  characteristics  allied  to  those 
of  the  nuragghi.    Compare  also  the 
numerous  casheU  and  raths  of  the 
Formorians  throughout  Ireland. 

An  analogous  system  of  isolated 
fortifications  was  not  long  since  to- 
be  found  in  the  south  portion  of  they 
Peloponneso,  where  ( the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Maina,  including  Kdka* 
boulia,  is  formed  by  the  branches 
of  Mount  Taygetus,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  long  tract  of  low 
coast,  called  by  the  Venetians  Bassa 
Maina,  is  mountainous,  and  for  the 
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most  part  barren.  The  Eleuthero- 
Laconians,  now  called  Mainotes,  who 
inhabit  this  district,  boast  of  de- 
scent from  the  ancient  Spartans.  A 
writer  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung, 
after  alluding  to  the  vendetta  which 
is  common  to  the  district,  says: 
'Every  house  was  a  fortress,  and 
every  approach  commanded  by  a 
loophole,  which  was  so  closely 
watched  that  no  lights  were  burnt 
at  night,  lest  the  enemy  might  see 
the  figure  pass  the  aperture.  The 
whole  country  was  a  country  of 
towers,  perched  for  the  most  part  on 
rocky  heights  or  on  high  ground,  so 
as  to  command  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. The  lower  storeys  were  used 
as  stables,  and  the  upper  rooms  were 
approached  by  a  door  so  low  as  only 
to  be  entered  stooping.  The  .women 
alone  went  abroad  to  work ;  the  old 
men  and  boys  stayed  at  home  to 
watch,  and  there  were  instances  of 
men  who  had  never  stirred  out  for 
twenty  years.  The  watch  was  kept 
up  by  night  and  day,  and  even  with 
telescopes,  which  abounded  in  the 
district.'  Again,  we  read:  'There 
are  several  towers  in  each  of  the 
villages  of  Maina  —  high,  narrow 
buildings,  with  loopholes  for  win- 
dows, and  defensible  against  every- 
thing but  cannon,  as  they  have 
generally  no  door  near  the  ground, 
but  are  entered  by  a  ladder,  pulled 
up  at  night.'  *  Many  of  these  towers 
(nvpyoi)  (!)  are  found  between  Lada 
and  Kalamata '  (vide  Murray9  8  Hand- 
book of  Greece,  1872). 

In  spite  of  the  long  array  of 
authors  whose  opinions  are  adverse, 
I  think  that  the  common-sense  con- 
clusion is,  that  these  nuragghi  were 
granaries  in  time  of  peace  and  for- 
tresses in  time  of  war,  in  fact  de- 
fensible dep6ts,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  huts 
could  fly  in  case  of  sudden  attack ; 
And  as  in  those  non-historic  times, 
in  all  probability,  the  agricultural 
implement  and  warlike  weapon  were 
interchangeable,  so  when  it  was  not 


only  necessary  to  store  the  corn  but 
also  to  defend  it,  the  granary  was 
synonymous  with  the  castle.    That 
the  nuragghi  were  inhabited  seems 
undoubted,  from  the  worn,  polished 
entrances  showing  constant  use,  and 
the  prevalence  of  debris  of  pottery. 
&c.  in  and  about  the  buildings.  All 
metal  has  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  ruins,  which  have  been 
well  ransacked,  although  in  some 
instances   some   small    ornamental 
bronze   figures    have    been    found 
in  or  near  them.     As  to  the  age  of 
the  buildings,  their  peculiar  original 
pattern  of  structure  carries  us  back 
into  the  gloom  of  long  past  ages;  but 
at  the  same  time  their  use,  construc- 
tion, nay  defence,  may  not  improba- 
bly have  been  continued  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.     This  is  the 
only  way  to  account  for  the  won- 
derfully  good  state  of  preservation 
of  the  masonry,  which  can  hardly 
have  existed    for  three    thousand 
years  in  the  situations  exposed  to  al- 
ternate heat  and  cold,  where  they  are 
found,  without  exhibiting  greater 
signs  of  weathering  and  decay ;  for 
the  climate  is  not  that  of  Egypt) 
nor  the  material  that  of  the  pyra- 
mids; in  general  the  lava  blocks, 
of  which  the  masonry  is  often  com- 
posed,  are  very  liable  to  disintegra- 
tion. 

The  absence  of  any  legendary 
lore  in  connection  with  these  towers 
can  be  accounted  for,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  present  Sardes  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  hardy  nuraggh- 
builders,  who  were  probably  all  bat 
exterminated  by  foreign  invaders. 
The  islanders  received  neither  mercy 
nor  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  subsequently  the 
few  surviving  tribes  fared  no  better 
from  the  Romans;  for  nearly  two 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian 
era,  at  least  a  thousand  Sardes 
per  annum  appear  to  have  been 
either  slain  or  carried  off  captives  by 
the  Roman  soldiery. 
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THE  letter  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  announced  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  contained  one 
intimation  to  which  little  attention 
was  attracted  at  the  time.     The 
interest  attaching  to   any  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's     proposals    has    since 
greatly  diminished.     Yet  the  pro- 
posal in  question  may  come  to  have 
something  more  than  a  purely  his- 
torical interest.    Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
formed his  constituents    that  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  into  the  re- 
venues of  the  Universities  would 
be  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for 
turning  those  revenues  to   better 
account.      The  hint  was,  of  course, 
vague  enough,  and  might  be  suscep- 
tible of  very  different  interpreta- 
tions.    A    staunch    common-room 
Conservative  would  probably  see  in 
it  a  threat  of  probable  confiscation  ; 
whilst  the    ardent  young  Liberal 
would  hope  that  it  merely  promised 
an  instalment  of  much  needed  re- 
forms.    Enquiry  into  the   precise 
intentions  which    existed    in    Mr. 
Gladstone's  mind  at  the  time   of 
writing  would  be  superfluous,  be- 
cause, even   if  they  could  be  dis- 
covered, they  would  afford  but  a 
very  slight  presumption  as  to  the 
intentions  of  his  party  some  years 
hence.     For  the  present,  Conserva- 
tive susceptibilities  may  be  laid  to 
rest ;  but  it   must  be  remembered 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  undergoing 
a  searching  process  of  education. 
Nobody  can  say  what  a  different 
aspect  things  may  take  when  seen 
from  the    Opposition  benches,   or 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  adversity 
in  compelling  an  association  between 
the  various  fragments  of  the  Liberal 
party.      After  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
had  to  take    sweet    counsel  with 
members  of  the  Education  League 
during  two    or  three   sessions,  he 
may  acquire  an  entirely  new  insight 
into   some   hitherto   obscure  ques- 
tj  ons.     The  Universities  are  doubt- 


less not  of  any  great  importance  in 
themselves.  The  ordinary  voter 
may  take  a  vague  interest  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race ; 
but  be  cannot  well  be  stirred  into 
excitement  about  the  healthy  or 
morbid  condition  of  the  highest 
organs  of  national  culture.  The 
one  topic  which  was  fitted  to  form 
a  plank  in  a  political  platform  has 
been  partly  got  out  of  the  way. 
The  abolition  of  tests  has  removed 
the  chief  pretext  for  that  theologi- 
cal excitement  which  seems  to  rage 
with  equal  fervour  however  slight 
the  immediate  justification.  There 
is,  however,  still  the  question  of 
clerical  fellowships,  which  might 
possibly  be  turned  to  account  for 
the  resuscitation  of  an  irritating  dis- 
pute. Moreover  it  is  not  difficult 
to  suggest  some  topics  which  might 
be  urged  with  considerable  plausi- 
bility, and  might  make  even  Uni- 
versity reforms  a  popular  subject 
under  certain  conditions.  That,  in- 
deed, is  the  danger  to  which  neither 
Reformers  nor  Conservatives  can  be 
entirely  blind.  That  many  changes 
are  still  required  would  be  denied 
by  few  intelligent  reformors,  but 
changes  undertaken  from  the  popu- 
lar point  of  view  and  intended  to 
provoke  as  well  as  to  satisfy  a 
popular  clamour  are  only  too  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Universities.  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  should  have  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  functions  which 
a  university  should  discharge ;  but 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  has  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece of  those  popular  objections 
which  would  lead  to  the  degrada- 
tion instead  of  the  reform  of  our 
higher  education.  A  man  may 
mean  well  who  revives  the  old  say- 
ing about  teaching  *  things  and  not 
words,'  but  the  phrase  has  an  omin- 
ous ring.  It  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  expressly  sanction,  the  theory 
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that  a  university  system  should  be 
tried  by  the  simple  test  of  the 
direct  pecuniary  value  of  its  teach- 
ings. If  it  does  not  pay,  it  has  no 
claim  on  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  not  very  much  plunder 
to  be  got  out  of  Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge.  Their  revenues  should  be 
almost  beneath  the  notice  of  states- 
men who  have  to  give  away  a  sur- 
plus of  five  millions.  If  all  the 
revenues  of  the  Colleges  were 
poured  into  the  national  exchequer 
they  would  not  amount  to  a  half- 
penny in  the  income  tax.  The  sums 
which  we  pay  in  taxes  on  drink 
would  be  enough'  to  found  a  new 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  every  •  year. 
One  may  guess  that  the  value  of 
the  liquor,  thrown  away  on  the 
floors  of  public- houses  would  pay 
the  salaries  of  all  the  fellows, 
masters  and  professors.  It  is  not 
the  absolute  income,  however,  but 
the  capacities  for  a  picturesque 
treatment  of  any  institution  which 
makes  it  deserve  an  attack  from 
political  agitators.  Hitherto  nobody 
has  tried  to  treat  the  subject  except 
from  the  denominational  point  of 
view.  The  grievance  of  the  Dis- 
senters has  been  the  only  grievance 
treated.  But  a  demagogue  who 
should  take  up  the  question  as  one 
between  classes  might,  perhaps, 
make  out  a  more  plausible  case  than 
would  be  at  first  sight  apparent. 

Such  an  orator  might  begin  by 
painting  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the 
ancient  corporations ;  he  might  show 
masters  slumbering  in  lodges  as  de- 
sirable as  episcopal  palaces,  and 
contrast  them  with  the  hard  work- 
ing professors  and  tutors  who  for 
inadequate  salaries  do  what  real 
work  is  accomplished.  That  work, 
indeed,  as  he  would  point  out,  does 
not  fit  men  for  the  real  duties  of 
life.  Everybody  knows  that  a  man 
of  business  is  spoilt  by  receiving  a 
university  education.  The  inven- 
tions which  have  been  the  cause  of 
our  unparalleled  commercial  pros- 
perity   have  been  made  by  hard- 


headed  mechanics,  and  not  by  men 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  unintelligible 
mathematics  or  wasting  their  lives 
in  confusing  the  words  and  perplex- 
ing the  senBe  of  some  ancient  author. 
The  sciences  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  practical  life  have  but 
recently  succeeded    in    gaining  a 
footing  at  all,  and  are  still  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  devotees  of 
the  old  pedantic  system.     It  is  not 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  that  Eng- 
lish science  has  hitherto  found  a 
congenial  home  even  for  its  higher 
developments.    A  Faraday  is  left  to 
the  accidental  and  precarious  sup- 
port of  a  private  society;  whilst 
revenues  which  would  have  kept 
fifty  Faradays  are  wasted  in  sup- 
port of  heads  of  houses,  who  think 
that  they  sustain  the   dignity  of 
luxury  by  the  simple  act  of  living. 
The  great  aim  of  the  Universities, 
judging  by  the  result,  is  to  turn  out 
an  increased  supply  of  parsons  and 
lawyers  ;  and  yet  the  lawyers  learn 
so  little  that  they  require  a  second 
education  as  soon  as  they  have  left 
college ;  and  the  parsons  only  dis- 
pense with  that   process  because 
their  functions  are  not  supposed  to 
require  a  special  education  at  all. 
Is    it   surprising    that     preachers 
brought  up  under  such  a  system 
should  generally  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  that  the  efforts   of  such 
lawyers  should  be  always  bringing 
fresh  confusion  into  our  confused 
jungle  of   laws  ?     But   these   are 
trifles.     Why  should  revenues  in- 
tended for  national  use  be  perverted 
to  the  uses  of  a  class  P     Is  there 
the  slightest  danger  that  we  shall 
not  have  parsons  and  lawyers  enough 
without  paying  for  their  education? 
The  oolleges  founded  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  have  been  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  rich.     Now  that 
we  have  some  kind  of  rudimentary 
system  for  national  education,  we 
are  raising  rates  from  the  poor  to 
pay  for  those  who  are  poorer  still. 
Is  it  not  time  to  overhaul  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  revenues  intended 
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for  educational  purposes,  and  see 
whether    public   funds   cannot  be 
applied  to  alleviate  the  moat  press- 
ing burdens  ?     To  tako,  indeed,  the 
University  revenues  and  divide  them 
amongst  national  schools  would  be 
too  chimerical  a  scheme  even  for  a 
demagogue.     But  there  are  plenty 
of  ways  in  which  they  might  be 
made  more  directly  useful  to  the 
lowest  classes.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed, for  example,  that  the  blessings 
of  the  competitive  system  should 
be  extended  from  the  Universities 
downwards.      There  should   be   a 
regular  scale  of  prizes  by  which 
the  picked  boys  in  the  lower  schools 
should  be  enabled  to  mount  to  the 
stage  next  above  them.     The  en- 
dowments  parcelled  out  amongst 
the    schools  at  large  would   give 
an  inappreciable  share  to  each ;  but 
the  same  sums  skilfully  distributed 
might  diffuse  a  spirit  of  emulation 
throughout  the  whole  area  of  the 
country,  where  education   is  now 
too  often  languishing  lor  want  of  a 
sufficient  stimulus.     Would  it  not 
be  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a  few 
heads  of  houses  or  sinecure  fellows- 
in  order  to  let  down  a  ladder  of 
promotion  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  our   educational   system  ? 
Or,  if  this  scheme  does  not  find 
favour,   we  might  start  from  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
spread  the  advantages  of  University 
education    through    some    of   the 
larger  towns,  and  employ  part  of 
the  funds  at  our  disposal  to  found 
lectureships  on  interesting  subjects 
at  the  manufacturing  centres.     Let 
there    be  a  number    of   affiliated 
bodies  which  might  enable  the  in- 
dustrious middle  classes  to  catch 
some  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
the  tables  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  possibly  in  turn  act  as  feed- 
ers to  the  Universities  themselves 
by  spreading  an  interest  in  various 
studies.    South  Kensington,  doubt- 
less, means  well ;  but  the  Univer- 
sities may  be  fairly  called  upon  to 
take  their  share  in  promoting  the 


knowledge  of  science  as  applicable 
to  industrial  purposes. 

That    schemes    such     as    these 
might  be  proposed  with  much  plau- 
sibility, and,  indeed,  that  there  is 
much  in  them  of  which  intelligent 
reformers  might  approve,  seems  to 
be  highly  probable.     The  answer 
which  would   probably    be    made 
would  go  less  to  denying  the  me- 
rits   of   the    schemes    themselves 
than   the  propriety  of  supporting 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Sound  Conservatives  would,  of 
course,  protest  against  confiscation ; 
though  that  ugly  name  sometimes 
loses  its  power  in  periods  of  demo- 
cratic agitation.     They  might  urge 
that  the  University  revenues,  how-, 
ever    defective    their    application, 
certainly  do  more  good  than  an 
equal  amount  of  private  property. 
If  you  compare  the  number  of  emi- 
nent men  who  have  been  taught  at 
Trinity  or  Balliol,  the  support  ex- 
tended to  scholars  and  philosophers, 
the  liberal  rewards  by  which  bril- 
liant clergymen  and  lawyers  have 
been  enabled  to  pursue  their  pro- 
fession, with  the  effects  produced 
in  a  similar  period  by  a  game  pre- . 
serving,  horse-racing,  party-serving 
county  magnate  of  equal  wealth, 
you  may  measure  the  advantage  of 
an  endowment  open    to    youthful 
talent.     Or,  if  there  is  a  danger  in 
any  comparison  suggesting  the  bare 
possibility  of  an  interference  with 
private    property,    are    there    not 
other  corporations  in  the  country 
which  by  all  the  rules  of  justice 
should  be  overhauled    before  the 
Universities?     Are  there  not  rich 
charities  which  serve  only  to  de- 
moralise the  classes  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve  ?     Or  mysterious 
City  companies,  vaguely  supposed 
to  have  immense  wealth  which  is 
applied  nobody   knows  how,  and. 
produces  no  assignable  effects  be- 
yond  the  consumption    of  turtle- 
soup?    Why  attack  bodies  just  be- 
cause they  have  discharged  their 
functions   with  at    least  tolerable 
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efficiency,    and  pass    over    others 
which  escape  from  notice  precisely 
because  they  discharge  no  intelli- 
gible functions    at    all  ?     To    all 
which  the  answer  would  be  suffici- 
ently easy.   It  would  be  denied  that 
the   Universities  were  injured  be- 
cause their  utility  was  extended. 
By  making  them  more  efficient  in 
supplying  the  educational  needs  of 
the  greatest  possible  number,  the 
intentions  of  the  founders,  if  those 
intentions    deserve     any     respect, 
would  be    furthered   rather    than 
counteracted.     If  endowments  are 
tolerable  at  all,  they  are  tolerable 
only  on  condition  of  an  effective 
responsibility  to  the  public.     It  is, 
after  all,  an  open  question  whether 
the  existence  of  great  endowments, 
even  for  a  good  purpose,  is  a  de- 
sirable thing  or  not.    The  Commis- 
sioners   for   Middle- Class    Schools 
have  shown  many  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  endowments  in- 
spected by  them  have  at  least  pro- 
duced a  large  amount  of  mischief 
to  be  set  off  against  any  benefits 
which    they  may  have    conferred 
upon  the  country.  An  endowed  cor- 
poration is  by  its  very  nature  more 
or  less  obstructive.     Every  institu- 
tion which  has  existed  for  a  few 
years  becomes  animated  by  a  spirit 
different  from  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  founded.     Its   members 
regard  it  as  possessing  a  kind  of 
independent  vitality,  and  repudiate 
the  notion  that  its  utility  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  means  with  which 
it  accomplishes   its  ostensible  ob- 
jects. The  recent  controversy  about 
the  voting  charities  has  brought  out 
some  curious  illustrations  of  these 
principles.      None  of  those  bodies 
are  ancient,  and  their  personality,  if 
the  phrase  may  be  used,  might  seem 
too  indistinct  to  have  allowed  the 
growth    of   any   strong   corporate 
sentiment.    And  yet  it  is  plain  that 
their  advocates  regard  any  attempt 
to  enforce  responsibility  or  even  to 
suggest  better  modes  of  action  as 
something  in  its  own  nature  sacri- 


legious.   They  attributed  the  worst 
motives  to  their  assailants,  and  re- 
pudiated as  atrocious  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  any  mixture  of  in- 
ferior sentiments  could  possibly  be 
found  in  their    own.      The  most 
transitory  committee,  though  no- 
thing but  an  eddy  on  the  surface  of 
society,  soon  ceases  to  regard  itself 
as  the  means  to  an  end ;  and  holds 
that  its  ultimate  duty  is  to  promote 
its  own  glory  and  influence.    Col- 
leges which  are  sancti6ed  by  the 
associations  of  centuries  naturally 
carry  these  sentiments  to  an  ex- 
treme.    People  educated  at  our  old 
public  schools  sometimes  seem  to 
fancy  that  boys  have  been  created 
in  order  to  add  to  the  glories  of 
Eton  and  Winchester,  instead  of 
admitting    the    opposite    point  of 
view.     To  lay  the  slightest  touch 
of  a  finger  upon  one  of  their  tra- 
ditional observances  is  to  provoke 
an  indignant   explosion   of  wrath 
from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
kingdom.     Although  the  purely  ob- 
structive spirit  is  for  various  reasons 
not  so  strong  at  the  Universities  as 
formerly,  and  is,  indeed,  replaced 
in  many  cases  by  a  desire  for  radical 
reform,  it  Btill  remains  true  that 
they  are  wanting  in  flexibility.    To 
introduce  new  studies,  to  make  any 
decisive  change  in  the  conditions  of 
tenure  of  the  various  offices,  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.     So 
many  prejudices  have  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  so  many  complex  altera- 
tions have  to  be  made  in  the  ancient 
machinery,  that   ardent  reformers 
are  often  baffled  less  by  downright 
hostility  than  by  the  passive  immo- 
bility  of    the   persons  concerned. 
There  is  a  vis  inertia  about  an  old 
corporation  which  requires  no  in- 
considerable force  to  overcome  it- 
In  spite  of  all  the  changes  that  hare 
been  made  and  of  all  the  outcries 
that  have  been  raised  against  such 
interference,  there  is  less  difference 
between    the    Universities   at  the 
present    time    and    in    the     pre- 
commission  period  than  would  be 
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generally  supposed .    The  argument 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  supply  is   very  slow  in 
conforming  itself  to  the  demand. 
Old  corporations  are  organs  which 
have  become  partially  ossified,  and 
their  tendency   is  always  to  lag 
behind  the    requirements    of   the 
time.    Against  this  argument,  in- 
deed, both  Conservatives  and  Radi- 
cals have  certain  objections.     They 
deny  with  much  propriety  the  rele- 
vance of  the  supply  and   demand 
argument.     Compulsory  education 
is  justified    by  the   consideration 
that  ignorant  people  don't  want  to 
he  taught,  and  University  endow- 
ments by  the  consideration  that 
even  the  most  educated  classes  do 
not  value  the  highest  kind  of  edu- 
cation.    If  there  were  not    con- 
siderable funds  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  studies  which  do  not 
immediately    lend    themselves    to 
utilitarian    purposes,    the    studies 
would  be  altogether  neglected.  The 
inflexibility  of  an  endowed  body,  its 
tendency  to  preserve  modes  of  life 
and  of  thought  which  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  hasty  struggle 
for  existence,  has  its  good  side  as 
*ell  as  its  bad.     Mr.  Mill,  for  ex- 
apple,  supported  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  endowments  by  the  argu- 
ment that  they  helped  to  preserve 
his  favourite  idol,  individuality.    If 
at   any  moment   all     the    funds 
°f  the  nation  were  distributed  in 
accordance     with    the    prevailing 
theories  of  the  time,  every  little 
Helens  of  independent  action  would 
he  stamped  out  of  existence.     The 
national  mode  of  education  would 
conform  to   a   single   type  which 
happened  to  find  favour  with  the 
Majority ;  and  those  pursuits  which 
interest  only  a  few,   because  the 
highest  minds,  would  be  in  danger 
°f  atrophy. 

To  argue  the  general  question 
m  this  place  would  be  obviously 
absurd ;  as  indeed  it  is  not  easy  for 
anyone  to  pronounce  .a  confident 
opinion  upon  a  statement  which  in- 


volves a  whole  social  theory.  It  is 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  re- 
mark another  tendency  of  the  exist- 
ing system  which  goes  a  long  way 
to  counterbalance  these  arguments. 
If  endowments  were  simply  an  ad- 
dition to  the  funds  devoted  to  any 
given  purpose,  there  would  be  com- 
paratively little  reason  to  complain. 
If  some  eccentric  person  chose  to 
leave  his  property  for  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  astrology,  we  might 
think  -that  the  money  was  thrown 
away ;  but  wo  might  rejoice  over 
a  new  development  of  individual 
eccentricities.  It  would  not,  indeed, 
be  very  easy  to  take  unmixed  plea- 
sure in  the  reflection  that  a  new  sect 
of  fools  had  arisen  in  the  country, 
as  if  we  had  not  already  a  pretty 
bountiful  supply  of  that  article. 
But  then  we  should  be  bidden  to 
remember  that  the  liberty  which 
had  been  turned  to  foolish  purposes 
by  one  man  might  be  applied  to 
wise  purposes  by  others ;  and  that 
someoody  else  would  perhaps  be 
led  to  endow  a  new  observatory  or 
a  chair  for  the  profession  of  some 
neglected  but  important  branch  of 
enquiry.  If,  however,  the  chair  of 
astrology  prevented  the  foundation 
of  a  chair  for  astronomy,  the  case 
would  be  altered .  Now  rich  univer- 
sities and  schools  are  not  simply  an 
addition  to  our  resources  ;  for  they 
occupy  the  ground  and  obstruct  the 
efforts  of  others.  It  is  said  that  a 
Government  system  of  education  is 
bad,  because  it  prevents  independent 
people  from  trying  educational  ex- 
periments. But  the  existence  of  a 
rich  school  may  prevent  it  quite  as 
effectually.  No  private  person  can 
hope  to  attract  the  best  boys  when 
a  number  of  rich  endowments- 
throughout  the  country  are  offering 
them  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
shape  of  scholarships,  and  enjoy  a 
social  prestige  which  sets  all  rivalry 
at  defiance.  The  London  University 
supplies  a  certain  want,  and  there- 
fore it  flourishes  after  a  fashion ; 
but  it  is  obviously  impossible  that 
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it  should  effectually  compete  on  their 
own  ground  with  corporations  which 
have  not  merely  considerable   re- 
venues, bat  all  the  weight  of  tradi- 
tional association  in  their  favour. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  fact  have 
practically  a  monopoly  of  the  highest 
education  of  the  country.      They 
enjoy  it  with  not  the  less  security 
because  it  rests  upon  no  distinct 
legal  privilege.     For  this  reason, 
for  example,  if  for  no  other,  the  ex- 
elusion  of  Dissenters  was  a  genuine 
grievance.     Why,  it  was  asked,  if 
you  dislike  the  religious  teaching 
of  the   Universities,    do    you    not 
set  up  Universities  of  your  own  ? 
The  answer  was  plain  'enough.    We 
cannot :  a  University  of  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  type  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  made  in  a  day  or  a 
century.     It  is  the  slow  growth  of 
many  generations  ;  and  when  it  has 
acquired  a  certain  fullness  of  de- 
velopment,  its    shadow    kills   any 
modern    institution    which    would 
dare  to  compete  with  it.     You  may, 
if  you  please,  '  set  up  a  school  and 
call  it  an  academy,'  but  you  cannot 
invest  it  with  the  faintest  imitation 
of  the  glories  of  its  older  rival.     A 
man  who  objects  to  being  smashed 
in  a  railway  might  be  told  that,  if 
he  pleased,  he  might  travel  in  a 
coach.     But  when  the  railway  has 
acquired  a  monopoly,  the  reply  is 
not  particularly  comforting.     It  is, 
in  short,  a  general  principle  that 
where  a    monopoly    of  any  kind 
exists,  there  is     a  fair  claim  for 
some  external  mode   of  enforcing 
responsibility. 

The  argument  for  endowments, 
however  ingenious,  breaks  down 
when  we  test  it  by  experience.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  the  familiar 
contrast  between  the  English  and 
the  German  Universities  or  to  ask 
which  has  on  the  whole  done  most 
for  the  highest  interests  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  The  cases  are  in 
many  ways  too  different  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  fair  comparison :  for 
the  two  systems  are  the  products  of 


very  dissimilar  conditions  of  national 
growth.     The  contrast  merely  de- 
serves  a  passing  notice  by  way  of 
justifying    the  remark  that  there 
exists   no    conclusive  presumption 
in  favour  of  large  endowments.  No- 
body would  venture  to  say  that  the 
influence  of  a  university  upon  the 
condition  of  a  country  must  neces- 
sarily be  proportioned  to  its  wealth. 
Indeed    it    is    an     open    question 
whether  English  education  would 
be,  on  the  whole,  in  a  more  advanced 
or  a  more  retrograde  state  if  all  the 
educational  endowments  had  been 
swallowed  up  a  century  ago.  Writers 
of  panegyrics  are  apt  to  assume  by 
a  very  easy  piece  of  logic  that  the 
Universities  deserve  the  credit  of 
all  the  attainments  of  all  the  great 
men  whom,  in  the  ordinary  phrase, 
they  have  '  produced.'      Everybody 
thinks  that  the  place  in  which  he 
passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life  must  have  been  admirably 
constituted  for   the  production  of 
happiness.     He  assumes  that  he  en- 
joyed himself  very  much  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  because  a  University  is  a 
delightful    residence;   the    equally 
probable  assumption  being  tacitly 
neglected  that  a  University  is  a  de- 
lightful residence  because  you  are 
there  at  the  age  of  twenty.    In  the 
same  way,  people  sometimes  talk  as 
though   Cambridge    had  somehow 
manufactured  Newton.     Even  if  we 
admit  that  Cambridge  endowments 
enabled  Newton  to  develop  faculties 
which  might  otherwise  have  lain 
dormant,  there  is  another  side  of 
the  account  to  be  stated.     English 
mathematics  were  long  depressed  by 
the  superstitious  reverence  which 
the  members  of  his  own  University 
cherished  for  the  methods  of  their 
great  predecessor.     If  the  Univer- 
sity deserves  credit  for  supporting  a 
man  of  genius  during  his  life,  it  was 
also  the  natural  hctbed  of  that  un- 
reasoning spirit  of  pseudo-patriotic 
reverence  which  made  his  fame  an 
obstacle  to  later  developments.  We 
know  what  Gibbon  and  Adam  Smith 
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thought  of  Oxford  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  though 
the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  has  been  re- 
placed by  something  very  different, 
theconservative  spirit,  characteristic 
of  all  ancient  endowments,  has  un- 
doubtedly kept  both  Oxford    and 
Cambridge,  until  recent  years,  very 
much  below  the  position  which  they 
might  have  naturally  occupied  in 
the   country.      A    university,    we 
might  say,  should  be  naturally  the 
centre  from  which  new  ideas  should 
diffuse  themselves  ;   and,  whatever 
may  now  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  that  they  effectually  dis- 
charged that  function  during  several 
preceding  generations.     The  ques- 
tion as  to  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  there  had  been  no  such 
bodies,  may  have  charms  for  the 
numerous  students  of  conjectural 
history.     This  much  is  enough  to 
say  at  the  present  moment.     The 
result  is  not  to  be  discovered   by 
simply  subtracting  from  the  past 
history  of  English  education  all  that 
has  been  done  by  men  educated  at 
the  Universities  or  permanently  resi- 
dent in  them.     The  upper  classes 
would  have  secured  some  kind  of  in- 
struction for  their  sons,  and  whether 
it  would  have  been  better  or  worse, 
and  more  or  less  conducive  to  the 
highest  branches  of  culture,  is  one  of 
those  questions  which  are  rigidly 
unanswerable.     The  bad  tendencies, 
however,  are  marked  with  sufficient 
plainness  amply  to  justify  the  in- 
ference that  a  richly  endowed  body 
requires  constant  supervision  to  save 
it  from  becoming  not  merely  useless 
in  itself,-  but  an  impediment  to  other 
efforts.     If  we  could  reconcile  our- 
selves tolerably  to  the  spectacle  of 
large  funds  running  to  waste  in  the 
support  of    obsolete  learning,    we 
could  not  put  up  with  a  system 
which   offers   a    palpable   obstacle 
to  the  development  of   more  effi- 
cient methods.     It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  will  have  bodies 
supported  by  the  State  or  by  volun- 
tary effort    plus  a  body  supported 


by  endowments ;  but  which  of  two 
rival  systems  we  prefer.  And  as 
for  the  present  it  is  quite  clear  that 
our  system  must  rest,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  ancient  and.  endowed 
corporations,  the  practical  conclu- 
sion is  that  we  should  remedy  their 
characteristic  defects  as  much  as 
possible,  and  give  to  them  the  cha- 
racteristic advantages  of  the  rival 
system,  the  flexibility  and  power 
of  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
the  day  which  may  be  obtained  in 
bodies  less  hidebound  by  ancient 
custom  and  superstitious  reverence 
for  precedent.  That  is  the  direction 
which  reformers  should  take  who 
wish  to  have  an  effective  reply  to 
any  possible  demagogues  of  the 
future.  For  the  present  they  are 
likely  to  have  an  interval  of  repose. 
They  will  turn  it  to  good  account 
if  they  can  show  that  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  do  not  act  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  educational  efforts,  but 
give  the  greatest  possible  stimulus 
to  the  highest  purposes  of  a  uni- 
versity. 

If  we  proceed  to  ask  what  is  the 
precise  nature  of  the  still  needed 
reforms  which  would  secure  this 
object,  some  conclusions  seem  to 
follow  from  the  principles  already 
stated.  Although  reformers  differ 
very  widely  amongst  themselves, 
according  to  their  nature,  there  is 
still  a  fair  consensus  of  opinion  upon 
certain  points.  Take,  for  example, 
two  or  three  of  the  complaints  which 
are  most  frequently  urged,  and  con- 
sider whether  they  do  not  afford 
some  kind  of  pretext  for  those  pos- 
sible appeals  to  a  democratic  pre- 
judice of  which  we  have  spoken  as 
at  least  conceivable  in  the  future. 
It  has  been  suggested,  for  example, 
as  a  possible  topic  for  declamation 
that  endowments  meant  for  the  en- 
couragement of  poor  scholars  have 
been,  in  a  great  degree,  absorbed 
by  the  rich.  Without  admitting 
the  entire  justice  of  the  complaint, 
some  facts  might  be  alleged  which 
seem  to  suggest  a  partial  justiflca- 
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tion.  '  When  it  was  desired  to  en- 
courage the  admission  of  a  poorer 
class  of  students,    the    first    step 
taken   had  a  rather  singular  ap- 
pearance.   The  concession  was  made 
that  young  men  might  be  permitted 
to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versities without  becoming  members 
of  the  colleges.  Practically  it  seems 
that  more  use  than  might  have  been 
expected  has  been  made   of  this 
permission.     Yet  it  is  surely  rather 
odd  at  first  sight  that,  where  large 
endowments  exist  for  the  sake — as 
might  be  supposed — of  cheapening 
education,    the  liberty  not  to  be 
members    of   the  endowed  bodies 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  concession.     What,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  becomes  of  these  funds, 
which,  it  appears,  must  be  rather  a 
cause  of  additional  expense  than  of 
increased  economy  ?     Some  part  of 
them  is  certainly  expended  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  poor  men  to 
gain  the  advantages  of  a  University 
education.     The  system  of  giving 
exhibitions  to    young    men    upon 
entrance  has  been  greatly  extended, 
and  has  certainly  enabled    many 
promising  students  to  raise  them- 
selves a  step  on  the  social  ladder. 
It  is,   however,  doubtful  whether 
the   change  has  really  raised   the 
standard  of  education,  or  conferred 
any  great  benefit  upon  the  interested 
classes.     Competitive  examinations 
necessarily  give  an  advantage  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
preliminary  training;  and  the  re- 
sults of  a  training  determined  by 
this  artificial  stimulus  are  in  many 
ways  questionable.'     One  effect  is 
naturally  that  many  boys  pass   a 
much  longer  time  than  formerly  in 
preparing  themselves  for  such  con- 
tests instead  of  securing  a  cultiva- 
tion intelligibly  designed  for  the 
development  of  their  faculties .   And 
here  we  come  upon  the  topic  which 
has  been  most  frequently  urged  by 
one  school  of  reformers,  and  which 
affects  every  part  of  the  system. 
The  complaint  is  made  that  a  dis- 


proportionately large  share  of  the 
endowments  is  spent  in  providing 
valuable  prizes,  and  a  dispropor- 
tionately small  share  in  maintaining 
an  effective  staff  of  teachers.   If  the 
funds  at  our  disposal  were  so  limited 
that  it  was  necessary  to    devote 
them  exclusively  to  one  of  the  two 
alternatives,    there    can    be   little 
doubt  as  to  which  should  be  pre- 
ferred.     If   an  education  of  the 
highest    class    could    be    afforded 
gratuitously  to  everyone  who  could 
make    the   sacrifice  of   time,   the 
benefit   conferred  upon  poor  stu- 
dents would  be  far  greater  than  if 
a  select  few  were  enabled  to  share 
in  an  expensive  education.     Some 
stern  political  economists,  indeed, 
shudder  at  the  very  name  of  a 
gratuitous  education.     Any  system 
which  makes  it  easier  for  parents 
to  bring  up  children,  and  therefore 
gives  an  additional  inducement  for 
the  increase  of  the  population,  is 
in  their  eyes  self-condemned.     The 
objection,   whatever    its  value   in 
the  case  of  primary  schools,  scarcely 
applies  to  the  Universities.    A  poor 
man  who  should  devote  three  years 
to   serious  study  instead  of  going 
into   some  immediately   profitable 
business  would  have  given  a  proof 
of   unusual    energy,    and   nobody 
would  grudge  him  the  reward.     In 
one  case,  as  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  education  tends  to  degenerate 
as    it    is    regarded    simply  as    a 
means  for  winning  sums  of  money  ; 
in  the  other,  it  would  have  a  chance 
of  being  regarded  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  a  preparation  for  the 
serious   business  of   life.      Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  college  reve- 
nues are  large   enough  to  satisfy 
both    purposes.      Competent    ob- 
servers   agree    that    the    present 
tendency  is  to  stimulate  competition 
to  a  very  injurious  extent;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sums  devoted  to  the 
support  of  teachers,  if  not  in  them- 
selves inadequate,  are  at  least  very 
ineffectually  applied.     The  Univer- 
sities, whatever  the  precise  amount 
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of  their  income,  are  obviously  rich 
enough  to  attract  the  very  best 
teachers  in  every  branch  of  educa- 
tion that  the  country  can  supply. 
And  jet,  if  we  look  at  the  actual 
arrangements,  the  inducements  to 
a  young  man  to  adopt  the  career  of 
a  tutor  or  professor  are  singularly 
small.    The  temptations,  of  course, 
to  the  most  promising  young  men 
to  go  to  the  bar,  or  to  enter  some 
active  profession,  must  always  be 
powerful  in  England.    The  Univer- 
sities cannot  hope,  nor  would  it  be 
desirable  that  they  should  have  the 
power,    to   retain    all    their    best 
scholars  within  their  walls.      But 
certainly  one  would  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  possible  for  such  men 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of 
study  or    teaching  without    gross 
imprudence  or  a  palpable  sacrifice 
of  their  prospects.     And  yet  what 
is  it  that  a   youth  who  has  just 
become  a  wrangler  or  a  first-class 
man  can  expect  if  he  stays  at  the 
University  ?     If  he  becomes  a  pri- 
vate tutor  he  may  possibly  make  a 
respectable   income  by  very  hard 
work,    though    that  profession    is 
declining,  and  it,  of  course,  receives 
no  aid  from  the  endowments.   If  he 
declines  this  line  of  work,  he  may 
become  a  fellow  and  a  tutor  of  a 
college.     He  will  make  a  moderate 
income  almost  immediately  ;  but  it 
will  not    increase  beyond  a  very 
limited    amount.    In    most   cases, 
although   great   changes    have  re- 
cently been  made,  he  will  be  con- 
demned to  celibacy.   Other  changes 
have  at  the  same  time  dispensed  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  necessity 
of  taking  orders.    But  'then,  if  he 
does  not  take  orders,  he  has  nothing 
to  which  to  look  forward.     Under 
the  old  plan,  the    college  livings 
provided  most  of  the  tutors  with  a 
retiring    pension.    Whatever    the 
merits  of    that    system  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  parishioners, 
it  certainly  provided  for  a  regular 
promotion,  and  gave  a  man  a  definite 
prospect  for  the  time  when  he  should 
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be  tired  of  the  wearying  duties  of 
teaching.     But,   of   course,    a  lay 
tutor  cannot  have  any  such  pros- 
pect ;  neither  can  he,  except  in  two 
cases,  have  even  a  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding to  a  mastership;  the  pro- 
fessorships do  not  generally  fall  in 
his   way,  and   moreover   they  are 
few  and  badly  paid.    The  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  young  man  who 
has  been  induced  by  the  advantage 
of  an  early  independence  to  stay  at 
the  Universities,  generally  becomes 
discontented  after  a  few  years,  and 
looks  about  eagerly  for  any  chances 
of  escape,  only  to  find  that  such 
chances    do    not    offer  themselves 
frequently  when  a  man  is  approach- 
ing middle  age.     The    evil  tends 
rather  to  increase  as  the  full  effect 
of  recent  changes  has  time  to  de- 
velop itself ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
no  adequate  career  is  open  within 
the  Universities,  whilst  the  teach- 
ing tends  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
young  men,  who   speedily  become 
discontented  with    their    position. 
Nobody,  in  short,  would  advise  an 
energetic  young  man  to  stay  at  the 
University  if  he  had  a  chance  of  a 
good  opening  elsewhere.    It  is  very 
creditable  to  the  zeal  of  individuals 
that  there  are  so  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  men  of  science  at  the 
Universities  as  could  easily  be  men- 
tioned ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  poli- 
tic to  place   unnecessary  reliance 
upon  zeal  insufficiently   rewarded, 
and  to  trust  to  unselfish  enthusiasm 
supplying    the    place  of   ordinary 
motives  to  exertion.  In  some  recent 
discussions  it  was  suggested  that  the 
payments    made  for   tuition  were 
sufficient  by  themselves,  and  it  was 
inferred  that  the  Universities  wrong- 
fully took  money  from  students  for 
services  which  should    have  been 
adequately  remunerated   from  the 
endowments.     The  statement  was 
very  unfairly  distorted.    As  matters 
stand,  the  tutors  and  teachers  do 
not  receive  from  all  sources  more 
than  a  very  moderate  salary,  and 
the  fellowships  which  they  enjoy 
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may  therefore  be  fairly  considered 
as  part  of  the  payment  for  teaching. 
Bat  it  is  equally  true  that  if  a  dis- 
proportionate sum  were  not  given 
away  in  mere  prizes  and  sinecure 
fellowships,  and  if  the  fellowships 
held  by  tutors  were  increased  in 
amount,  and  put  under  better  regu- 
lations, the  payments  now  required 
for  tuition  might  be  diminished. 
When  we  make  up  the  account  the 
general  result  seems  to  be,  that 
education  must  be  dear  in  order 
that  large  prizes  may  be  given. 

The  actual  teaching  body  is  fully 
sensible  of  such  evils,  and  is  anxious 
to  effect  a  reform.  Indeed  many 
people  might  be  alarmed  at  the 
vigour  of  various  changes  which  find 
favour  in  bodies  which  used  to  be 
conservative,  and  which  might  in 
some  cases  have  been  already  carried 
out,  if  they  had  not  been  postponed 
during  the  enquiries  of  the  present 
commissioners.  The  teaching  has 
been  rendered  much  more  effective 
than  formerly,  and  many  of  the 
abuses  which  called  for  redress 
twenty  years  ago  have  been  swept 
away.  The  prizes  have  been  made 
more  attractive,  and  the  position  of 
the  teachers  has  been  more  or  less 
improved.  What,  then,  are  the  ob- 
stacles which  still  stand  in  the  way  of 
satisfactory  measures  of  reform ;  and 
what  is  the  real  root  of  the  evils 
from  which  the  Universities  are 
still  suffering  ?  The  old  Commis- 
sions certainly  increased  the  power 
of  the  Universities,  regarded  simply 
as  bodies  for  distributing  prizes; 
what  is  now  required  is  to  improve 
them  as  bodies  which  may  provide 
a  career  both  for  teachers  and  in- 
dependent investigators  of  different 
branches  of  knowledge.  If  they 
continue  to  act  simply  in  the  first 
capacity,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  distributing  the  prizes  more 
widely  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
.country.  Money  is  as  much  wanted 
to  stimulate  the  industry  of  the 
middle  or  of  the  poorest  classes,  as 
to  increase  the  zeal  of  the  highest 


educated.  But  if  the  Universities 
aim  at  being  effectual  organs  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  societies  of 
able  men  capable  of  extending  the 
borders  of  knowledge,  there  is  a 
strong  reason  against  any  attempt 
to  fritter  away  their  endowments 
upon  second-rate  institutions.  To 
give  a  stronger  position  by  enabling 
them  to  discharge  their  highest 
functions  more  effectively,  should 
be  the  object  of  intelligent  reform- 
ers ;  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if 
they  take  advantage  of  a  period  of 
repose  to  effect  useful  changes  in 
that  direction. 

The    obstacles    which    suggest 
themselves  are,  of  course,  various; 
and  some  which  depend  upon  the 
general  state  of  mind  of  average 
Englishmen  cannot  be  easily  dimi- 
nished.    It  is  enough  to  point  to 
one  main  obstacle  which  meets  all 
attempts  to  secure  a  more  judicious 
distribution  of   revenue.     The  in- 
ternal desire  for  reform  is  strong 
enough.     The  difficulty  is,  that  it 
has  no  power  of  embodying  itself  in 
effectual    legislation.      Any  syste- 
matic change  is    hindered  by  the 
absolute  autonomy  of  the  colleges. 
The  two  Universities  are  broken  op 
into    some    forty  different   bodies, 
which  have  no  power,  even  if  ther 
have  the  wish,  of  combining  for  any 
distinct    purpose.     The    nature  of 
the  resulting  difficulty  may  be  easily 
indicated.     In  both  the   Universi- 
ties   there  *  has    recently  been   an 
attempt  to  substitute  a  University 
for  a  College  system   of  lectures. 
The  advantages  are  obvions  to  every 
one  familiar  with  existing  methods. 
On  the  old  plan  there  was  an  absurd 
waste    of   power.     At  one  college 
there  might  be  a  first-rate  lecturer 
with  no  pupils  capable  of  profiting 
by  his    skill;   whilst,    across    the 
street,  there  might  be  a  set  of  pro- 
mising pupils  without  a  competent 
teacher.     By  throwing  together  the 
whole  staff  of  teachers,  and  distri- 
buting pupils  according  to  their  re- 
quirements, it  is  possible  to  secure 
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a  greatly  improved  organisation  .of 
teaching  power..  Approximations  to 
this  plan  hare  produced  excellent 
results,  and  gone .  fan  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  private  tutors  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  6f  the  system.    But  to 
cany  out  this  plan  thoroughly,  it  is 
plain  that  a  correlative  change  would 
be  required  in  the  college  statutes. 
The  career  of  a  tutor  should  not  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a  col- 
lege in  which  he  happens  to  hold  a 
fellowship.     There  should  be  some- 
thing like  a  regular  course  of  pro- 
motion  and  a  provision  for  super- 
annuation.     The    college      funds 
must  be    capable    of  taxation   to 
endow  professorships  sufficient   to 
attract  the  ablest  men,  and  to  form 
a  fund  for  retiring  pensions.     If 
there  is  to  be  a  system  of  lectures 
independent    of   the  colleges,  the 
staff   should    also    be    supported 
without  regard  to  the  wants  of  the 
separate  colleges.    On  the  present 
plan  the  colleges  tend  to  compete 
rather  than   to  co-operate.    They 
are  naturally  anxious    to    give   a 
large  part  of  their  funds  in  prizes, 
in  order  to  attract  the  ablest  men. 
They  are  afraid  of  suffering  from  a 
block  of  promotion,  and  therefore 
do  not  like  to  absorb  fellowships  in 
providing  for  superannuation.  They 
have  certain  hnman  jealousies  which 
make  them  unwilling  to  tax  them- 
selves for  University  purposes.     A 
proposal  to  allow  of  such  taxation 
was  made  by  the  old  Commission, 
and  fell  through  because    it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  general  con- 
sent.    The    natural   tendency,    in 
short,  of  a  disjointed  collection  of 
entirely  independent  units  is  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  introducing 
any  harmonious  system  of  providing 
for  a  teaching  staff,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  propensity  to  give  away 
large  sums  in  the  shape  of  prizes. 
An  essential  condition  of  reform  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  federal  body, 
which  is  now  powerless  to  impress 
any  general  direction  upon  the  in- 
dependent members.    Each  college 


acts  by. itself  and  for  its  own  in- 
terest ;  they  are  composed  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  elements,  and 
the  power  of  admitting  changes  is 
in  the  hands  of  different  visitors. 
Any  combined  action  is  almost  im- 
possible, and  yet  combined  action 
is  necessary  if  the  object  of  making 
the  career  of  teaching  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  one  is  ever  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  the  old  precedents  are  to  be 
followed,   the    existing    evils  will 
accumulate  for  a  certain  tiine ;  after 
which  a  new  commission  will  cobble 
the  existing  arrangements  as  well 
as   it    can,    and    then    start    the- 
machinery  to  work  till  the  evil& 
again  enforce  the  necessity  of  a 
change.    Not  to  mention  other  ob- 
jections to  the  plan,  the  necessary 
arrangements  should  be  introduced 
gradually.     A  sudden  introduction 
of  new  studies  is  difficult,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  the  old  body  of' 
teachers  is  ignorant,  and  cannot 
learn  at  once  what  it  has  to  teach. 
The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  regard 
to  endowments.    New  chairs  will 
require  to  be  founded  as  a  study 
flourishes  and  a  greater  demand 
springs    up.     Many  arrangements 
must  necessarily  be  tentative,  and 
will  require  to  be  tested  by  expe- 
rience.     A    temporary    reforming 
commission,     suddenly    impinging 
upon  a  more  or  less  jealous  bodyr 
is  forced  to  be  very  definite  in  its- 
proposals,   and  can  only  make   a 
rough  approximation  to  satisfying- 
the  demands  upon  it.     A  perma- 
nent central  body  within  the  Uni- 
versities, with  some  coercive  power 
over  the  colleges,  would  be  able  to 
introduce    changes  gradually  and 
continuously.     Such  a  body  would, 
of  course,  be  formed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  colleges,  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth   and  importance ; 
and  it  would  be  a  delicate  matter, 
which  need  not  now  be  discussed, 
to  settle  what  should  be  the  Jimits. 
of  its  authority.     To  form  a  good 
federal  body  is  one  of  the  mostaif- 
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ficult  tasks  of  a  legislator,  though 
it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
wisdom.  The  colleges  may  be  said 
to  be  at  present  in  the  condition  of 
the  American  States  before  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Constitution,  when 
the  jealousies  of  the  separate  States 
were  too  strong  to  allow  of  any 
harmonious  co-operation.  Such  a 
revolutionary  measure  as  the  com- 
plete fusion  of  colleges  would,  of 
course,  be  proposed  by  no  one ;  but 
a  closer  connection  seems  to  be  as 
desirable  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  body  as  was  the  union  carried 
out  by  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and 
their  contemporaries.  The  central 
body,  whatever  might  be  its  con- 
stitutional privileges,  must  clearly 
have  sufficient  powers  of  taxation 
to  provide  satisfactorily  for  a  staff 
of  University  teachers.  It  would 
necessarily  follow  that  it  should 
have  also  a  certain  voice  in  regard  to 
changes  of  college  statutes,  which 
would  be  rendered  necessary ;  but 
it  would  be  at  present  superfluous 
to  attempt  any  closer  definition  of 
its  rights.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  a  body,  if  judiciously  formed, 
might  easily  turn  the  endowments 
to  far  better  purposes  than  they  can 
be  said  at  present  to  serve.  It 
might  provide  ample  sums  for  all 
legitimate  stimulants  in  the  shape 
of  prizes  for  youthful  industry ;  it 
might  materially  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  teachers,  by  bringing  the 
various  colleges  into  harmonious 
action,  and  opening  a  career  suffi- 
ciently secure  and  satisfactory  to 
induce  young  men  of  promise  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  work ;  and 
it  might  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
tendency  to  promote  learning  ex- 
clusively by  offering  prizes  for  com- 
petition. To  give  greater  vigour 
to  the  Universities  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colleges  is  not  in  any  bad 
sense  a  revolutionary  policy.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  the  desire 
for  reform  is  good  ;  but  the  powers 
of  giving  it  effect  are  limited.  There 
is  little  enough  of  intentional  ob- 


structiveness ;  but  the  old-fashioned 
arrangements  make  any  change  diffi- 
cult. The  power  frittered  away  in  a 
number  of  independent  corporations 
ceases  to  be  effective.  In  such  cases 
the  whole  is  not  equal  to  the  sum 
of  its  parts ;  and  by  simply  collecting 
the  existing  energies  into  a  single 
force,  a  change  might  be  produced 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 

We  have  ventured  to  throw  out 
this  suggestion  because  we  have  not 
seen  such  a  plan  distinctly  put  for- 
ward.     Reformers    often   suggest 
that  funds  should  be  handed  over 
from  the  Colleges  to  the  University; 
but  they  do  not  propose  what  seems 
to  be  a  natural  consequence,  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  central  body    and   its 
component  parts.      The  desire  to 
transfer  part  of  the  endowments  is 
grounded  on  the  belief  that  the  col- 
lective body  is  likely  to  take  a 
wider  and  loftier  view  of  its  func- 
tions than  the  separate  colleges.  If, 
as  we  fully  believe,  this  view  is  well 
founded,  it  supplies  an  equally  good 
argument  for  giving  to  the  Univer- 
sity  some  coercive  power  over  its 
members.     An  obstructiveness  not 
dependent  upon  indifference  to  duty, 
but  simply  on  the  fact  that  the  hands 
of  reformers  are  tied  by  an  anti- 
quated system,  can  best  be  met  by  an 
improved  organisation.    The  policy 
which  we  should   advocate  would 
be  to  enable  the  Universities   to 
assume  their  rightful  position  by 
giving     them    greater    liberty    of 
action.     We  would  enable  them  to 
adapt    themselves    to    the    wants 
of     the     time,     without    waiting 
for  the    gradual   accumulation  of 
abuses     enough    to    justify     the 
issue  of  a  commission.     There  is  a 
general  complaint  of  the  excessive 
development  of  the  system  of  prizes; 
and  yet  the  complaint  cannot  lead 
to  effective  action.     The  blind  force 
inherent     in     small    corporations 
overcomes  the  good-will  of  indivi- 
dual members.    To  strengthen  the 
Universities  by  giving  them  a  freer 
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disposal  of  tlieir  own  funds,  and  a 
greater  power  of  self-modification, 
would  seem  to  be  a  scheme  to  which 
even  Conservatives  need  have   no 
objection.      That  it  would    excite 
many  jealousies  and  require  much 
skilful  management  is  undeniable; 
and  it  is  now  probable  that  all  old- 
fashioned    institutions    may    look 
forward  to  a  period  of  freedom  from 
external  pressure.     There  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  intelligent  reform- 
ers to  consider  carefully  the  na- 
ture of  the  changes  which  will  be 
some  day  desirable.     The  Univer 
sities,    in     our    view,    should    be 
strengthened  by    centralisation  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  im- 
mobility always  inherent  in  a  disor- 


ganised collection  of  units.  Greater 
unity  would  give  them  a  stronger 
position  in  the  country.  The  ar- 
gument for  confiscating  most  of  their 
funds,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  the 
point,  would  be  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  they  consisted  of  uncon- 
nected fragments,  and  would,  there- 
fore, suffer  mutilation  without  vital 
injury.  The  objection  to  removing 
an  institution  for  the  distribution 
of  prizes  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
to  Manchester  or  Birmingham 
would  be  comparatively  small; 
though  it  would  be  felt  to  be  unde- 
sirable to  tamper  with  endowments 
employed  under  the  direction  of  a 
single  body  for  the  advancement  of 
the  highest  culture. 
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THE  TEUTONIC  AND  THE  CELTIC  EPIC. 

THE   NIBELUNGEN  LIED  AND  THE  TAIN  BO  CUAILGNE. 

and  the  Lay  of  Roland  has  been 
1  rediscovered   within  the   last  few 

years ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  two 
former  poems  they  were  at  once 
and  unanimously  acknowledged  as 
works  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
have  without  dissent  taken  their 
place  in  European  literature.  The 
educated  public  are  suspicious  of 
works  which  do  not  find  even  a 
translator,  and  give  scant  credence 
to  the  statements  of  worshippers 
as  to  the  valuable  contents  of  a 
shrine  which  is  kept  closed  to  their 
inspection.  A  translation  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  in  its  entirety  is 
now  promised  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  there  has  lately 
appeared  both  the  Irish  text  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  fight  of 
Ferdiad  and  Cuchulaind,  which  is, 
according  to  the  universal  consent 
of  Irish  scholars,  the  greatest  epi- 
sode of  the  poem.1  In  their  selec- 
tion of  this  episode  the  translators 
were  possibly  not  aware  that  the 
tale  of  the  death  of  Ferdiad  in  the 
Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  singularly  re- 
sembles the  death  of  the  Margrave 
Rudiger  in  the  Lay  of  the  Nibe- 
lungs ;  the  situation  and  the  cata- 
strophe in  both  poems  are  the  same; 
in  both  the  hero  or  heroes  of  the 
nation,  with  which  the  poet  sym- 
pathises, successfully  resist  the 
champions  whom  a  revengeful 
queen  urges  successively  to  the 
combat,  until  at  last  no  warrior 
appears  hardy  enough  to  renew 
the  battle ;  looking  around  on 
every  side  for  aid,  the  Queen 
remembers  that  there  exists  but 
one  champion  able  to  cope  with  her 


IT  is  a  criticism  often  made  with 
reference  to  Celtic  Literature 
and  Art,  that  no  continuous  Celtic 
work,  either  poetical  or  musical,  has 
acquired  a  European  or  even  any 
considerable  local  celebrity  ;  Celtic 
airs  there  are,  as  also  Celtic  lyrics, 
but  the  fitful  energy,  which  produced 
at  intervals  exquisite  fragments,  was 
incapable  of  the  sustained  labour 
necessary  for  the  elaboration  of  great 
works  of  art. 

It  is  true  that  no  Celtic  epic  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  or  even  inti- 
mately connected  itself  with  the 
traditions  or  language  of  its  native 
country;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  state 
that  the  heroic  age  in  Ireland 
passed  away  without  leaving  a 
trace  or  memory  of  its  existence 
reflected  in  the  traditional  poetry 
of  the  island. 

Irish  scholars  have  frequently 
referred  to  the  ancient  epic  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  as  the  great  work 
by  which  the  genius  of  Irish  Celtic 
writers  should  be  fairly  judged ;  and 
they  allege  that  if  it  were  once 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  it 
would  by  universal  consent  take  a 
high  place  among  national  epics. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  an  epic  of 
high  merit  should  fall  out  of  the 
popular  memory,  and,  failing  to 
attract  the  attention  of  neighbour- 
ing nations,  be  preserved  for  cen- 
turies in  a  few  manuscripts  and 
finally  revive  as  an  archaeological 
curiosity.  Both  the  Lay  of  the 
Cid  and  that  of  the  Nibelungs  were 
until  lately    absolutely    forgotten, 


1  In  the  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  O'Curry's  Lectures  on  the  Manner*  $c.  of 
the  Ancient  Irish,  In  the  orthography  of  the  Irish  names  the  archaic  form  in  the  printed 
text  is  followed  in  preference  to  tho  Anglicised  mode  of  spelling;  viz.  Medh,_Jlf*e; 
Cuchulaind,  Coohullin;  Ferdiad,  Fentya;  and  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  (approximately), 
Bo  Coolney, 
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enemy,  he  who  had  been  his  awn 
chosen  comrade  and  companion  in 
arms;  seeking  his  assistance,  she 
discovers    that   he    stands    apart 
from  the  fight,  in  which  he  cannot 
join  without  violating  either    his 
allegiance   or  his    friendship;    he 
vainly  endeavours  to  avoid  the  fatal 
conflict ;  a  mystic  spell  or  thought- 
less compact  binds  him  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Queen,  who  requires 
him  to  draw  his  sword  against  his 
companion  and  brother  in  arms ;  the 
friends    meet,    bewail     the    hard 
destiny  which  decrees  that  one  of 
them  must  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
other,  and    then,    as    brave    men 
should,  join  in  combat,  doing  their 
devoir  *  willingly  but  with  soul  un- 
willing;' the  necessary  denouement 
is,  that  the  warrior  who,  against 
his  will,  has  been  by  his  own  former 
rashness  forced  to  fight  against  his 
friend,  redeems  his  honour  at  the 
expense  of  his  life,  and  dies  mourn- 
ed by  none  so  truly  as  by  the  man 
who  had  given  him  his  death. 

A  comparison  of  the  fight  of  Fer- 
diad  and  Cnchulaind  with  the  37th 
adventure  of  the  Lay  of  the  Nibe- 
lnngs  affords  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting the  different  manner  in 
which  a  Celtic  and  Teutonic  poet 
work  out  the  same  poetical  motif  (if 
snch  a  phrase  is  permitted),  and 
illustrates  the  peculiar  modes  of 
thought  and  description  which  have 
prevented  Celtic  poets  maintaining 
in  epic  poetry  the  rank  which  they 
may  fairly  be  awarded  in  lyrical. 

The  Tain  Bo  Guailgne  and  the 
Lay  of  the  Nibelungs  both  profess 
to  be  epic  poems,  but  their  respec- 
tive authors  have  sought  to  pro- 
duce effects  by  entirely  different 
methods,  and  have  respectively 
thrown  their  strength  into  entirely 
different  portions  of  their  several 
works.  Clearly  to  illustrate  what 
is  here  intended  to  be  expressed,  it 
may  not  be  immaterial  to  refer  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  action  of 
an  epic  poem  is  conducted  by  the 
greatest  of  epic  poets  in  the  Iliad. 


The  epic  is  essentially  an  artistic 
development  of  the  simple  ballad, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
narration  of  some  noble  exploit  or 
notable  event,  sung  or  recited 
among  the  descendants  of  those 
who  were  the  chief  actors  in  the 
occurrence  related.  The  tale  may 
be  artificially  constructed  and  pro- 
longed to  any  length,  but  its  es- 
sence is  the  narration  of  great  and 
noble  actions;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  obvious  that  in  an  epic  poem 
there  must  arise  a  considerable  dra- 
matic element.  The  events  re- 
corded involve  debates  between 
the  various  characters,  exhortations, 
entreaties,  arguments,  necessarily 
arising  in  the  development  of  the 
plot.  It  is  impossible  to  produce 
any  lengthened  poem,  whether  epic, 
dramatic,  or  lyrical,  without  the 
introduction  of  passages  which, 
taken  by  themselves  and  isolated 
from  the  context,  would  seem  to 
belong  to  a  different  species  of 
poetry.  Into  the  Iliad  there  is 
thus  necessarily  introduced  a  consi- 
derable dramatic  element ;  the  de- 
bates and  discussions  of  the  chiefs, 
and  the  speeches  of  warriors,  made 
even  during  the  heat  of  the  conflict, 
might  be  easily  separated  from  the 
text  and  introduced  into  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  same  events. 
But  in  the  management  of  the  Iliad 
nothing  is  more  admirable  than  the 
mode  in  which  this  dramatic  ele- 
ment is  dealt  with ;  the  speeches  of 
every  character  are  full  of  indi- 
viduality and  perfect  in  their  details, 
but  never  do  they  overpower  the 
general  course  of  the  narrative  ;  we 
always  feel  that  the  speeches  are 
after  all  but  a  part  of  the  narration. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  no 
other  national  epic  exhibits  both 
these  elements  so  developed  and 
yet  never  conflicting,  each  aiding 
the  other  in  the  production  of  the 
perfect  whole.  It  is  further  evi- 
dent that  the  author  of  the  Iliad, 
although  he  worked  out  the  speeches 
with  the  utmost  regard  to  the  nidi- 
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vicinal  character  of  the  speakers, 
yet  recognised  that  his  true  duty 
was  to  narrate  the  events.  It  is 
not  in  the  debates  or  speeches  of 
the  several  chiefs  that  he  seems  to 
give  full  rein  to  his  enthusiasm; 
but  when  the  armies  are  hurrying 
forward  to  the  shock  or  when  the 
heroes  are  struggling  at  the  ram- 
part foot  or  at  the  bows  of  the  gal- 
leys, then  it  is  he  gives  full  vent  to 
the  divine  afflatus  by  which  he 
seems  temporarily  overmastered. 
He  husbands  his  power  in  the  de- 
bates to  throw  all  his  strength  into 
the  descriptions. 

If  we  contrast  the  Lay  of  the 
Nibelungswith  the  Iliad — although, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  it  is  but  a 
comparing  of  beer  to  wine — we  can- 
not fail  to  be  struck  by  the  absence 
of  the  dramatic  element ;  there  are 
many  passages  of  the  poem  in  which 
debate  and  conflict  of  opinions  could 
easily  have  been  elaborated  into 
effective  dramatic  scenes  without 
injury  to  the  narrative :  such  as 
the  24th  adventure,  in  which 
the  Burgundians  deliberate  whether 
they  should  accept  the  invitation  to 
the  Court  of  Etzel ;  on  all  such  oc- 
casions, however,  the  several  cha- 
racters speak  as  little  as  possible ; 
they  converse  after  a  very  practical 
fashion,  and  only  enough  to  explain 
the  resolution  which  they  ulti- 
mately carry  into  execution.  It  is 
evident  that  the  weariness  which 
everyone  who  reads  the  Lay  of  the 
Nibelungs  straight  through  cannot 
fail  to  experience,  arises  from  the 
failnre  of  the  author  to  give  that 
distinct  individuality  to  his  several 
characters  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  enabling  them  sometimes 
to  express  their  conflicting  opinions 
in  full  and  free  debate.  No  more 
remarkable  example  of  this  sub- 
ordination of  the  dramatic  to  the 
narrative  element  can  be  found 
than  the  29th  adventure,  in  which 
Hagan  refuses  to  rise  before 
Kriemhild ;  in  this  passage  neither 
Kriemhild  nor  Hagan  make  any 


speech  whatsoever ;  the  entire  dis- 
cussion between  the  angry  Queen 
and  her  husband's  murderer  occu- 
pies only  five  verses,  and  the  effect 
of  this  grand  scene  is  produced  not 
by  the  expressed  emotions  of  two 
mortal  enemies,  but  by  the  simple 
tableau  freed  almost  from  what  the 
author  considered  the  extraneous 
element  of  declamation.     Of  all  the 
passages  in  the  German  poem  the 
most  dramatic  is  that  to  which  our 
attention  is  specially  directed  upon 
the  present  occasion,   namely  the 
3  7  th  adventure,containing  the  death 
of  Rudiger.    The  situation  of  all  the 
parties  in  this  episode  is  so  eminently 
tragic;    the  passions   of   all,  and 
especially  of   the  blameless  Mar- 
grave,    are    so    violently    excited, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  that  on 
this  occasion  at  least  the  characters 
should  be  permitted  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  a  dramatic  form;  but 
even  here  no    speaker  is  carried 
away  by  his  passions  into  rhetorical 
language;  what  they  each  say  is 
perfectly  to  the  purpose,  and  what 
practical  people  would  probably  say 
in  similar  circumstances.     It  may 
be  said  that  the  German  poet  did 
not  permit  his  characters  to  pour 
out    their    emotions    in    the    im- 
passioned terms  which  the   situa- 
tion   warranted,   because    he    was 
himself    incapable    of    producing 
verses  which  could  reflect  the  feel- 
ings and  passions  of  either  Kriem- 
hild,   Rudiger,    or    Giselher;   but 
whether  he  was  or  was  not  capable 
of  producing  poetry  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
effect  of  the  scene  is  heightened, 
whether  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
by  the  extreme  moderation  of  the 
dramatic  element 5  and  we  sympa- 
thise with   the  fate  of   the   Mar- 
grave, who  said  little  and  suffered 
much,    by    reason    of    the    calm 
composure    with    which    he   took 
his  fate,  more  than  if  he  had  ex- 
haled his  emotions  at  the  door  ot 
the  fatal  banqueting  hall  in  violent 
lyrics. 
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If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  episode  of  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne, 
which  it  is  desired  to  compare  with 
the  37  th  adventure  of  the  Lay  of 
the  Nibelungs,  we  are  at  once  struck 
by  its  difference  in  form  from  the 
epic  poems  to  which,  we  are  accus- 
tomed. It  is  not  composed  of  verses 
flowing  on  in  an  uninterrupted 
sequence,  but  of  prose  interspersed 
with  passages  arranged  in  lyrical 
measures.  A  comparison  of  the 
passages,  in  prose  and  metre,  at 
once  discloses  to  us  that  the  entire 
of  the  narrative  and  much  of  the 
conversation  are  in  prose,  and  that 
metre  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
expression  of  violent  emotions  by 
the  several  characters.  The  work 
thus  resembles  an  opera  in  which 
the  ordinary  action  is  carried  on  in 
recitative,  but  the  actors  at  the 
critical  points  of  the  plot  suddenly 
etep  forward  to  the  foot-lights  and 
deliver  their  feelings  in  airs,  which 
shadow  forth  to  the  audience  emo- 
tions too  strong  to  bo  expressed  in 
words. 

It  is  evident  from  the  form  of 
the  work  that  the  author  threw  his 
whole  strength  not  into  the  narra- 
tion of  the  events  themselves,  but 
rather  into  the  expression  of  the 
emotions  suggested  by  the  situa- 
tions. 

The  effect  of  the  narrative  por- 
tion is  diminished  by  the  absence 
of  metrical  form ;  and  although  it 
may  have  been  declaimed  with  a 
certain  rhythmical  movement,  yet 
the  contrast  between  the  narrative 
and  the  lyrical  portions  must  have 
been  very  marked,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  former.  The  attempt  to 
compose  poetry  without  metre  or 
rhythmical  movement  inevitably 
leads  to  a  false  inflation  of  style,  in- 
asmuch as  the  author  endeavours  to 
give  a  poetical  colour  to  his  lan- 
guage by  the  multiplication  of 
epithets  and  extravagant  expres- 
sions, as  if  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
assure  his  hearers  that  what  he 
addressed  to  them  was  poetry  after 


all ;  of  which  rhetorical  device  the 
description  of  Cachulaind's  chariot 
is  a  sufficient  instance : 

Ferdiad's  charioteer  was  not  long  there 
until  he  saw  something — the  beautiful, 
flesh-seeking,  four- peaked  chariot,  with 
speed,  with  velocity,  with  full  cunning, 
with  a  green  pavilion,  with  a  thin-bodied, 
dry-bodied,  high-weaponed,  long-speared, 
warlike  creit  [body  of  the  chariot] ;  upon 
two  fleet -bounding,  large -eared,  fierce, 
prancing,  white -bellied,  broad-chested, 
lively-hearted,  high-flanked,  wide-hoofed, 
slender -legged,  broad -rumped,  resolute 
horses  under  it.  A  gray,  broad-hipped, 
fleet,  bounding,  long-maned  steed  under  the 
one  yoke  of  the  chariot ;  a  black,  tufty- 
raaned,  ready-going,  broad-backed  steed 
under  the  other  yoke. 

Such  a  passage  is  so  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  an  early  epic, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conjecture  that  the  original  text 
was  revised  at  a  later  period  to  suit 
the  false  taste  which  prevailed 
among  the  Irish  writers  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  of  which  the 
description  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Gaedhil  and  the  Gaell,  is  a  remark- 
able example,  as  the  old  story  of 
the  battle  of  Mngh  Rath,  which 
still  exists,  was  worked  into  such  a 
form,  in  the  later  edition  of  the  tale, 
as  the  vitiated  taste  of  a  later  period 
required;  but  whether  it  was  the 
original  author  or  a  subsequent 
editor  who  accumulated  these  won- 
derful epithets,  it  is  clear  that  the 
prose  narrative  was  felt  to  be  over- 
weighted by  the  lyrical  passages, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
adjust the  balance  by  rhetorical 
artifice. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
prose  portions  represent  lost  pas- 
sages originally  composed  in  metre ; 
and  it  may  be  much  more  plausibly 
conjectured  that  the  lyric  passages 
are  older  than  the  prose  narrative, 
which  was  composed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stringing  them  together. 

This  alternation  of  prose  and 
verse  is  common  to  the  Celtic 
writers  of  tales  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  and  in  the  explanation  of 
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this  form  of  composition,  in  the 
present  and  other  similar  instances, 
neither  of  the  above  conjectures  is 
admissible,  because  the  metrical 
passages  never  contain  any  of  the 
narration,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  all  the  metrical  narra- 
tive could  have  been  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  and  secondly,  inasmuch 
as  the  lyrical  passages  would  be  in- 
comprehensible if  dissevered  from 
the  context.  As  the  work  exists, 
it  was  accepted  as  one  continuous 
work ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
although  the  Tain  Bo  Guailgne 
may  have  been  treated  as  all 
ancient  poems  would  seem  to  have 
been,  its  form  is  such  as  its  author 
or  authors  designed  it,  and  such  as 
was  accepted  in  Ireland  as  the 
orthodox  form  of  an  epic.  The 
recitation  of  such  a  poem  must 
have  much  resembled  the  earliest 
form  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  while  as 
yet  the  rhapsodic  and  lyric  elements 
existed  uncombined  into  a  single 
harmonious  whole  — resembled  in 
form,  but  not  in  essence,  because 
in  the  Irish  epic  the  dramatic 
element  lies  in  the  lyrical,  not  the 
narrative  portion.  A  recitation  of 
the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  may  have 
been  highly  effective,  when  per- 
formed by  a  trained  bard  before  a 
crowded  audience;  but  the  very 
causes  of  its  success,  under  such 
circumstances,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  it  could  have  assumed 
the  place  of  a  national  epic,  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  It  must  have 
been  listened  to  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  English  opera,  in 
which  the  audience  are  on  the  look- 
out for  the  airs,  and  endure  the 
dialogue. 

The  authors  of  such  a  poem 
doubtless  composed  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  and  tastes  of 
their  audience,  with  which  they 
were  naturally  acquainted,  and 
of  which  we  know  nothing;  we 
may  hence  fairly  conclude  that  an 
ancient  Irish  audience  required  the 


stimulus  of  lyrical  outbursts,  and 
would  have  been  wearied  by  un- 
relieved epic  narrative,  or,  to  use 
a  modern  illustration,  they  pre- 
ferred the  airs  to  the  recitative, 
and,  if  the  question  could  have 
been  submitted  to  them,  would 
have  decided  in  favour  of  Piccini 
and  against  Gliick. 

II 

It  is  not  desired  to  make  any  re- 
mark as  to  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Irish  Epic,  although, 
upon  the  face  of  the  present  episode, 
there  exist  many  indications  which 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of 
the  attentive  reader ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  that  it  has 
been  handed  down  from  remote 
antiquity,  and  is  accepted  as  the 
epic  poem  of  the  Irish  Celts. 

For  the  accuracy  of  the  trans- 
lation we  are  in  nowise  responsible; 
no  translation  of  such  an  archaic 
poem  can  escape  unscathed  from 
the  criticisms  of  philologists  and 
antiquaries ;  it  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  that  the  translation 
gives  us  the  amplest  means  of  esti- 
mating the  mode  in  which  a  Celtic 
poet  would  deal  with  such  a  subject. 

To  understand  the  episode,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise,  that  Queen 
Medb  collected  the  forces  of  Con- 
naught,  and  proceeded  to  invade 
Ulster,  while  the  Ultonians  suffered 
under  a  magic  sickness,  the  punish- 
ment of  a  previous  crime.  The 
invaders  would  have  entered  the 
northern  province  unresisted,  had 
not  the  celebrated  champion  known 
as  Cuchulaind  ('  the  hound  of  Chn- 
laind,'  in  reference  to  a  bovish  ex- 
ploit)  hastened  to  the  rescue.  He 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  his 
tribe,  and  therefore  exempted  from 
the  punishment.  He  confronts  the 
invading  army  and  challenges  any 
champion  who  dares  to  meet  him. 
In  heroic  times  such  defiances  conld 
not  be  disregarded,  and  a  Con- 
naught  warrior  encounters  the  hero 
and  of  course  perishes  in  the  con- 
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flicfc.  Every  morning  Cuchulaind 
appears  ready  for  a  fresh  combat, 
and  every  day  his  adversary  falls 
before  him.  The  progress  of  the 
invaders  was  thus  necessarily  slow, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  period 
during  which  the  Ultonian  war- 
riors suffered  from  their  magical 
sickness  was  wearing  away.  As 
in  many  subsequent  wars,  so  on 
this  occasion,  time  became  to  the 
Queen  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  great,  therefore,  was  her  vexa- 
tion when  she  saw  at  the  ford  of 
Ardee  the  inevitable  Cuchulaind 
again  appear  unconquered  and 
defying  her  host  to  send  a  cham- 
pion to  encounter  him.  As,  in  the 
valley  of  Elah,  Goliath  stalked  up 
and  down  before  the  army  of  Israel, 
bo,  at  the  ford  of  Ardee,  Cuchulaind 
vainly  called  for  'an  equal  oppo- 
site/ No  man  stepped  forth  to 
him ;  they  all — 

Shrank  like  boys,  who  unaware, 
Banging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare, 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  a  dark  lair, 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 
Lives  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

And  then  it  was  discussed  by  the  men  of 
Erinn  who  should  go  to  combat,  and  do 
battle  with  Cuchulaind  at  the  early  hour  of 
the  morning  of  the  morrow.  What  they  all 
said  was,  that  it  was  Ferdiad,  the  son  of 
Daman,  the  son  of  Dare,  the  great  and 
valiant  warrior  of  the  men  of  Domnand. 
For  their  mode  of  combat  and  right  was  equal 
and  alike.  They  had  learned  the  science 
of  arms,  bravery,  and  valour,  with  the  same 
tutors ;  with  Scathach,  and  with  Uathach, 
and  with  Aife.  And  neither  of  them  had  an 
advantage  over  the  other,  except  that  Cu- 
chulaind had  the  feat  of  the  gae-bulg. 
Nevertheless,  Ferdiad  was  clad  in  a  skin- 
protecting  armour  to  give  combat  and  battle 
to  a  hero  at  the  ford  against  him.  Mes- 
sages and  messages  were  sent  for  Ferdiad. 
ferdiad  denied  and  declined,  and  refused 
those  messengers,  and  he  came  not  with 
them,  because  he  knew  wherefore  they 
Wanted  him — to  fight  and  combat  with  his 
ova  friend,  and  companion!  and  fellow- 
popil,  Cuchulaind,  and  he  came  not  with 
them. 

It  is  evident  that  Medb  had  no 
right  to  require  the  assistance  of 
Ferdiad,  and  that  there  -was  no 
relation  between  them  which  con- 


flicted with  the  duty  which  he  owed 
his  former  companion  in  arms. 
The  author  clearly  desires  us  to  un- 
derstand that  Cuchulaind  and  Fer- 
diad were  not  merely  old  friends, 
but  that  there  existed  between 
them  a  sworn  and  sacred  brother- 
hood ;  thus  Cuchulaind  afterwards 
says: 

When  we  were  far  away,  beyond 
With  Scathach,  the  gifted  Buanand, 
We  then  resolved  until  the  end  of  time 
We  should  not  bo  hostile  to  each  other. 

And  again : 

Our  famous  tutoress  then  bound 

Our  battle-valour  and  amity, 

So  that  our  angers  should  not  be  [opposed] 

Among  the  fair  tribes  of  Elga. 

In  another  passage  Cuchulaind 
describes  their  friendship  thus  : 

We  were  heart-companions ; 
We  were  comrades  in  assemblies ; 
We  were  fellows  of  the  same  bed, 
Where  we  used  to  sleep  the  deep  sloop. 
To  hard  battles, 
In  countries  far  and  distant, 
Together  we  used  to  practise,  and  go 
Through  each  forest,  learning  with  Sca- 
thach. 

The  thoroughly  Celtic  mode  adopt- 
ed by  the  Queen  to  induce  Ferdiad 
to  do  battle  against  his  old  comrade 
in  arms  is  by  ridicule  and  satire,  to 
which  the  Celt  seems  to  have  been 
so  singularly  susceptible.  *  Druids, 
satirists,  and  violent  exciters '  were 
employed  by  the  Queen  to  compose 
such  satires  upon  him  as  should 
raise  in  his  cheeks  the  three  blisters 
of  shame,  blemish,  and  disgrace ; 
'  so  that  if  he  died  not  immediately, 
he  would  be  dead  before  the  end  of 
nine  days,  if  he  came  not  with 
them.'  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Ferdiad  was  under  no  moral  duty 
to  betake  himself  to  the  camp  of 
the  Queen,  and  that  his  motive  in 
doing  so  was  solely  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace and  shame  of  being  satirised 
by  the  Queen's  Druids  and  bards : 
even  had  the  consequences  been 
such  as  the  text  asserts,  it  never 
occurred  to.  Ferdiad  that  it  was 
nobler  to  suffer  undeserved  disgrace 
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than  to  break  his  compact  with  his 
ancient  friend.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  camp  he  'was  received  with 
honour  and  attendance,  and  he  was 
served  with  pleasant  intoxicating 
liquor,  so  that  he  became  intoxi- 
cated and  gently  merry.'  It  is 
evident  that  the  intoxication  of 
Ferdiad  is  introduced  as  an  expla- 
nation of  his  sudden  violation  of  his 
duty ;  the  mere  dread  of  ridicule 
was  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
it-  was  necessary  to  entangle  him  in 
some  solemn  pledge  to  the  Queen, 
so  as  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
his  subsequently  accepting  the 
position  of  her  champion. 

When  he  was  drunk,  rewards 
-were  offered  to  him  if  ho  would 
fight  against  his  friend — a  chariot, 
various  coloured  robes,  wide  es- 
tates, and  *  Findabar  (the  daughter 
of  Medb)  as  his  wedded  wife,  and 
the  golden  brooch,  which  was  in 
Medb' 8  cloak.'  Hereupon  ensues 
a  lyrical  dialogue  in  eight- lined 
verses  between  the  Queen  and 
Ferdiad ;  but  the  burden  of  it  is, 
strange  as  it  must  appear  to  us, 
not  whether  Ferdiad  should  fight 
against  his  friend,  but  what  security 
he  should  get  that  the  Queen  would 
pay  him  the  stipulated  recompense. 
'  Without  security '  he  will  not  un- 
dertake the  adventure,  he  says  : 

I  "will  not  accept  it  without  gnarHntec ; 
For  a  champion  without  security  I  will 
not  be. 

Again: 

I  will  not  go  without  securities 
To  the  contest  of  the  ford. 

And  again : 

I  will  not  accept  without  six  securities ; 
It  shall  not  be  any  less. 

And  so  hard  a  bargain  does  he 
drive  that,  having  obtained  security, 
he  presses  the  Queen  for  payment 
down  of  certain  valuable  articles, 
or  that  they  should  bo  given  in 
addition,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which. 
Finally,  he  agrees  on  the  mor- 
row to  fight  either  six  champions 


of  the  Queen  or  Cuchulaind,  in 
which  latter  case  the  six  Connanght 
champions  should  guarantee  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Queen's  promises. 
Ferdiad  then  drives  in  his  chariot 
to  Cuchulaind  to  announce  to  him 
that  he  himself  is  the  champion 
who  should  encounter  him  on  the 
morrow.  Ferdiad  announces  the 
fact  with  much  drunken  boastful- 
ness,  to  which  Cuchulaind  replies 
resolutely,  though  sadly ;  and  then 
follows  the  lyrical  dialogue,  in 
which  they  alternately  boast  their 
valour  and  threaten  their  oppo- 
nent. Ferdiad  returns  to  his  own 
train,  informs  them  of  his  agree- 
ment, and  then  throws  himself 
down  in  a  heavy  drunken  sleep. 
During  the  night,  as  he  slumbers 
heavily,  his  followers  sit  round  him, 
'cheerless,  sorrowful,  and  dispirit- 
ed,' for  they  knew  that  one  or 
other  of  the  heroes  should  fall,  'and 
if  one  should  fall,  they  were  cer- 
tain it  should  be  their  own  master.' 

In  the  early  morning  Ferdiad 
wakes  ;  '  his  sleep  departed  from 
him,  and  his  intoxication  bad 
vanished,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
tight  and  battle  pressed  upon  him: 
His  restless  and  disturbed  spirit  is 
shown  by  his  ordering  his  chariot 
to  bo  horsed  at  a  needlessly  earlr 
hour.  His  charioteer  would  dis- 
suade him,  but  he  would  boastfully 
precipitate  the  combat. 

He  kings : 

Let  us  go  to  the  challenge, 
To  vanquish  this  man, 
Till  we  reach  the  ford — 
A  ford  over  which  the  raven  will  croak- 
To  battle  with  Cuchulaind, 
To  wound  him  through  his  strong  body. 
To  crush  his  valour  through  him, 
So  that  of  it  he  shall  die. 

Arrived  at  the  ford  before  the 
morning  broke,  he  throws  himself 
on  the  ground  and  sleeps,  exhausted 
by  the  feverish  night  which  he  had 
passed.  In  the  meanwhile  Cuchn- 
laind  does  not  rise  •  until  the  day 
with  all  its  light  had  come.1  Be 
docs  not  make  any  unusual  haste, 
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lest  he  should  be  accused  of  fear 
or  doubt  in  so  doing.  When  the 
sun  had  fully  risen  he  mounts  bis 
chariot,  and  proceeds  to  tbe  ford. 
Attracted  by  tbe  noise  of  tbe  ap- 
proach of  Cuchulaind,  tbe  charioteer 
of  Ferdiad  marks  the  advancing* 
hero,  and  immediately  wakens  his 
master — in  tbreo  eight-lined  verses, 
expressing  at  once  his  admiration 
and  fear  of  Cuchulaind,  and  con- 
cluding1 : 

Woe  to  him  who  is  on  the  hillock, 

Awaiting  the  hound  of  valour. 

I  foretold  last  year 

That  there  should  come  an  heroic  hound — 

The  hound  of  Emain  Macha, 

A  hound  with  complexion  of  all  colours, 

The  hound  of  a  territory,  the  hound  of 

battle. 
I  hear,  I  have  heard. 

To  this  vaticination  of.  bis  ser- 
vant, Ferdiad  makes  tbe  following 
remarkable  reply : 

Good  my  servant,  wherefore  is  it  that 
ttou  hast  been  lauding  that  man  ever  since 
hf  came  from  his  house  ?  And  it  is  likely 
that  thou  art  not  without  wages  for  thy 
grnt  praise  of  him  ;  and  Ailill  and  Medb 
hare  foretold  that  that  man  will  fall  by  me. 
And  certain  it  is  that  for  the  sake  of  re- 
**id  he  shall  be  slain  by  me.  And  it  is 
time  for  the  relief.  * 

These  expressions  pnt  by  tbe 
poet  in  tbe  month  of  Ferdiad  prove 
that,  in  tbe  view  taken  by  the 
author,  he  does  not  enter  tbe  combat 
under  tbe  influence  of  irresistible 
fate ;  he  is  not  tbe  victim  of  blind 
destiny ;  be  is  not  under  what  tbe 
Greeks  call  any  necessity  of  doing  so 
(nvayxif)  ;  it  is  not  his  duty  or  bis 
oaths  which  bind  bim  to  tbe  spot ; 
bat  the  only  motive  wbicb  inspires 
him  is  simple  gain,  tbe  acquisition 
of  the  treasures  promised  to  bim  by 
the  Queen;  this  predominant  idea 
in  his  mind  is  shown  by  bis  accusing 
his  own  servant  of  praising  Cuchu- 
laind *  not  without  wages/  and  bis 
want  of  assurance  in  bis  fortune 
is  well  disclosed  by  bis  endeavouring 
to  rally  bis  charioteer's  confidence 


by  a  reference  to  what  Ailill  and 
Medb  had  predicted.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  weak  point  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  episode  is  the  degree 
in  which  the  character  of  Ferdiad 
is  lowered  by  tbe  motives  attributed 
to  bim  ;  it  is  natural  that  the  poet 
should  endeavour  to  gain  our  sym- 
pathies for  Cuchulaind  by  describ- 
ing him  as  the  nobler  of  tbe  two  ; 
but  the  reader's  sympathy  is  already 
enlisted  in  his  favour  from  the  situa- 
tion itself;  we  must  desire  that 
victory  should  fall  to  the  champion 
who  confronts  single-handed  the 
whole  array  of  invaders,  and  puts 
his  own  life  in  peril  to  gain  time 
for  his  countrymen.  The  effect  of 
the  episode  turns  upon  the  neces- 
sity which  compelled  Cuchulaind  to 
slay  his  oldest  and  noblest  friend, 
who  himself  should  have  been 
driven  by  a  similar  necessity  to  the 
conflict,  and  therefore  every  fact 
which  deteriorates  the  character  of 
the  vanquished  diminishes  the  tra- 
gical position  of  the  victor.  The 
difficulty  by  which  the  poet  was  em- 
barrassed from  the  commencement 
was  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  cause 
to  drive  Ferdiad  to  the  camp  of  the 
Queen ;  personal  vanity,  as  the  mo- 
tive which  originally  brings  him 
there,  is  insufficient  to  account  for 
his  conduct,  and  a  subsequent  and 
dishonourable  reason  given  for  bis 
yielding  to  the  request.  It  is  note- 
worthy how  this  mistake  has  been 
avoided  by  the  German  poet. 

The  heroes  confront  each  other 
across  the  ford,  but  there  is  an  evi- 
dent reluctance  on  both  sides  to 
commence  the  fight,  and  a  dialogue 
follows  which  is  perhaps  the  best 
passage  in  tbe  episode. 

Ferdiad  bade  welcome  to  Cuchulaind. 
' 1  am  happy  at  thy  coming,  0  Cuchulaind/ 
said  Ferdiad. 

'  The  welcome  wonld  have  been  accept- 
able to  me  until  this  time/  said  Cuchulaind, 
*  but  this  day  I  deem  it  not  acceptable  as 
friendship  indeed.  And,  Ferdiad/  said 
Cuchulaind,  '  it  were  fitter  that  I  bade 


*  This  probably  might  be  translated :  '  And  now  it  is  time  for  me  to  give  aid  to  the 
Queen: 
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thee  welcome  than  that  thou,  ahouldst  wel- 
come me,  because  it  is  thou  that  hast  come 
to  me  into  the  country  and  province  in' 
which  I  am,  and  it  was  not  proper  for  thee 
to  come  to  combat  and  fight  with  me,  but 
it  were  more  meet  that  I  went  to  combat 
and  fight  with  thee.  Because  it  is  out  be- 
fore thee  that  my  women  and  my  children, 
and  my  youths,  my  horses  and  my  steeds, 
and  my  flocks  and  my  herds  and  my  cattle 
are.' 

4  Good  0  Cuchulaind,'  said  Ferdiad, 
'  what  has  brought  thee  to  combat  and  to 
fight  with  me  at  all?  Because  when  we 
were  with  Scathach,  and  with  Uathach, 
and  with  Aife,  thou  wert  my  attendant 
man,  namely  to  tie  up  my  spears  and  to 
prepare  my  bed.1 

*  It  is  true  indeed,'  said  Cuchulaind, '  but 
it  was  then  as  younger  and  junior  to  thee 
I  used  to  do  so  for  thee ;  and  this,  however, 
will  not  be  told  hereafter  of  this  day.  For 
there  is  not  in  the  world  a  champion  that 
I  would  not  fight  this  day/ 

Then,  as  the  champions  stand 
confronting  each  other  across  the 
stream,  the  madness  of  battle  breaks 
out  in  both  of  them,  and,  trne  to 
the  instincts  of  semi-barbarons 
combatants,  they  hurl  defiance  and 
insult  across  the  ford  in  alternate 
verse,  through  which  at  intervals 
remorsefully  they  allude  to  their 
former  friendship.  We  can  imagine 
the  key  of  the  musical  accompani- 
ment changing  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent emotions.  The  first  two 
verses  are  as  follow : 

Ferdiad. 

What  has  brought  thee,  O  hound, 
To  combat  with  a  strong  champion  ? 
Crimson  red  shall  flow  thy  blood 
Over  the  trappings  of  thy  steed. 
Woe  is  thy  journey ; 
Long  shall  it  be  told ; 
Thou  shalt  not  be  healed, 
Shouldst  thou  [alive]  reach  thy  house. 

Cuchulaind. 

I  went  to  combat  with  warriors, 

With  lordly  chiefs  of  hosts. 

With  battalions,  with  hundreds, 

To  put  thee  under  the  water, 

To  do  battle  with  thee,  and  to  slay  thee, 

In  our  first  path  of  battle ; 

So  that  'tis  thou  shalt  suffer 

In  protecting  thy  head. 

In  nine  alternate  verses  they 
pour  out  insult  and  defiance ;  then 
they  pause,  and  the  softer  feelings 


and .  memories  of  old  friendship 
overcome  Cuchulaind^  and  in,  a 
monologue  .  of  nine  -  quatrains  ha 
addresses  Ferdiad,  and  warns  him 
that  he  is  bought  and  betrayed  by 
the  Queen,  and  recalls  their  ancient 
friendship. 

Findabar,  the  daughter  of  Medb, 
Though  it  be  for  the  comeliness  of  her 

figure, 
The  maiden,  though  fair  her  form, 
Will  not  be  given  thee  to  first  enjoy. 

Findabar,  the  daughter  of  the  King, 
The  reward  which  has  been  proffered 

thee, 
To  numbers  before  thee  has  been  falsely 

promised, 
-  And  many  like  thee  has  she  wounded. 

Break  not  with  me  thy  row,  not  to  combat ; 
Break  not  the  bond — break  not  friend- 
ship; 
Break  not  thy  plighted  word ; 
Come  not  to  me,  0  champion  bold. 

Unto  fifty  champions  has  been  proffered 
The  maiden ;  not  slight  the  gift 
By  me  they  hare  been   sent  to  their 

graves; 
From  me  they  carried  only  a  just  fate, 

Cuchulaind  again  addresses  him 
in  prose,  and  then  sings  the  verses 
quoted  above,  beginning- : 

We  were  heart-companions,  &c. 

At  last  Ferdiad  breaks  out  in 
fury,  rendering  all  compromise  im- 
possible. He  flings  aside  all  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  and  cries 
out,  *  Though  I  have  beard  our 
bonds  of  friendship,  of  me  shall 
come  the  first  wounds ;  remember 
not  the  companionship,  O  bound, 
it  shall  not  avail  thee.  O  bound, 
it  shall  not  avail  thee.' 

Although  the  combat  is  now  in- 
evitable, it  is  conducted  with  all  the 
decornm  of  a  modern  duel.  They 
agree  upon  the  arms  to  be  used* 
which  in  the  first  instance  are  mis- 
sile weapons,  and  from  mom  till 
noon  they  hurl  darts  on  each  other: 
but  the  defence  and  attack  being 
equal,  at  midday  both  heroes  remain 
uninjured.  Next,  by  mutnal  consent, 
they  resort  to  heavy  spears,  which 
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they  cast  at  each  other.  At  sun- 
down no  decisive  result  has  been 
attaiued,  but  both  the  combatants 
are  now  wounded  and  bleeding. 
They  then  suspend  the  fight, 
handing  their  arms  to  their  cha- 
rioteers, and  there  then  follows  a 
passage  exhibiting  a  chivalrous 
spirit  scarcely  to  have  been  ex- 
pected at  the  date  of  the  poem : 

They  ceased ;  they  threw  away  their  arms 
from  them  into  the  bands  of  their  cha- 
rioteers. Each  of  them  approached  the 
other  forthwith,  and  each  pat  his  hand 
round  the  other  s  neck,  and  gave  him  three 
kisses.  Their  horses  were  in  the  same 
paddock  that  night,  and  their  charioteers 
at  the  same  "fire;  and  their  charioteers 
spread  beds  of  green  rushes  for  them,  with 
wounded  men's  pillows  to  them.  The.  pro- 
fessors of  healing  and  curing  came  to  heal 
and  cure  them,  and  they  applied  herbs  and 
plants  of  healing  and  caring  to  their  stabs 
and  their  cuts  and  their  gashes,  and  to  all 
their  wounds.  Of  every  herb  and  every 
healing  and  curing  plant  that  was  put  to 
the  stabs  and  the  cuts  and  the  gashes,  and 
to  all  the  wounds  of  Cuchulaind,  he  would 
seed  an  equal  portion  from  him  westward 
over  the  ford  to  Ferdiad,  so  that  the  men  of 
Erinn  might  not  be  able  to  say,  should 
Ferdiad  fall  by  him,  that  it  was  by  better 
means  of  cure  that  he  was  enabled  [to  kill 
him]. 

Of  each  kind  of  food,  and  of  palatable, 
pleasant,  intoxicating  drink,  that  was  sent 
by  the  men  of  Erinn  to  Ferdiad,  he  would 
send  a  fair  moiety  over  the  ford  northward 
to  Cuchulaind,  because  tho  purveyors  of 
Ferdiad  were  more  numerous  than  the  pur- 
veyors of  Cuchulaind. 

As  the  battle  is  prolonged  from 
day  to  day,  it  is  necessary  to  vary 
the  combat  by  introducing  now 
species  of  weapons,  and  continually 
to  raise  the  key  of  the  narration. 
To  recount  an  interminable  combat 
of  four  days1  duration  in  an  un- 
broken crescendo  is  a  task  almost 
impossible,  which  the  Celtic  poet 
attempts  to  accomplish  by  the  in- 
troduction of  those  extravagant 
conceits  and  unbridled  similes 
which,  ntterly  repugnant  to  our 
taste,  seem  to  have  been  equally 
popular  with  Celtic  and  Sanscrit 
audiences. 

As  in  statuary  and  painting,  so 


also  in  poetry,  the  test  of  first-class 
from  inferior  art  is  not  the  amount 
of  the  artist's  enthusiasm,  but  his 
discretion  and  moderatiou  in  the 
exercise  of  it.  The  per/ervidum 
ingenium,  of  the  Celt  delighted  in 
extravagances  which  to  us  appear 
childish  and  absurd.  Thus,  on  the 
second  day,  when  they  fought  with 
heavy  spears — 

Each  of  them  continued  to  pierce  and  to 
wound,  to  redden  and  to  lacerate  the  other, 
from  the  twilight  of  the  early  morning  until 
the  evening's  close.  If  it  were  the  custom 
for  birds  in  their  flight  to  pass  through  the 
bodies  of  men,  they  could  have  passed 
through  their  bodies  on  that  day,  ana  they 
might  have  carried'  pieces  of  flesh  and  blood 
through  their  stabs  and  cuts  into  the  clouds 
and  sky  all  around. 

After  the  second  day's  combat  the 
same  courtesies  are  interchanged 
between  the  heroes  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding night.  On  the  third  day 
before  they  engage  they  have  a  dia- 
logue of  nine  quatrains.  On  this 
occasion  the  poet's  sympathy  seems 
to  be  given  to  Ferdiad,  not  to  Cu- 
chulaind. Probably  the  author  felt  it 
necessary,  as  the  combat  progressed, 
to  gain  sympathy  for  Ferdiad,  and 
endeavours  to  do  so  by  representing 
him  foreseeing  and  accepting  his 
destiny.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  following  verses  : 

Cuchulaind. 
0  Ferdiad,  if  it  be  thou, 
Certain  am  I  that  thou  art  a  degraded 

being, 
To  have    come  at  the  bidding  of  a 

woman 
To  fight  with  thy  fellow-pupil. 

Ferdiad. 
O  Cuchulaind,  inflictor  of  wounds, 
0  valiant  man,  0  true  champion, 
A  man  is  constrained  to  come 
Unto  the  sod,  where  his  final  grave 
shall  be. 

C.    Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened, 
0  son  of  Daman,  son  of  Bare, 
To  hare  come  by  the  counsel  of  a 

woman 
To  measure  swords  with  thy  fellow- 
pupil. 
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F.    If  1  had  returned  without  combat  with 

thee, 
Tho'  we  are  fellow-pupils,  0  graceful 

hound, 
Bad  should  be  my  word  and  my  fame 
With  Ailill  and  with  Medb  of  Crua- 

chau. 

C,    No  one  has  yet  put  food  unto  his  lips, 
Nor  has  there  yet  been  born 
Of  king  or  queen  without  disgrace, 
One  for  whom  I  would  do  thee  evil. 

F.    0  Cuchulaind  of  battle  triumphs, 
It  was  not  thou,  but  Medb,  who  be- 

traved  me ; 
Take  thou  victory  and  fame; 
Thine  is  not  the  fault. 

On  this  occasion  the  champions 
fight  with  swords,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  combat  exceeds,  as  it  is 
evidently  intended  that  it  should, 
the  extravagance  and  bombast  of  the 
description  of  that  of  the  preceding 
day.  '  They  resorted  to  their  heavy, 
hard- smiting  swords.  Each  of  them 
began  to  hew  and  to  cut  down,  to 
slaughter  and  destroy,  until  larger 
than  the  head  of  an  infant  of  a 
month  old  was  every  piece  and 
every  lump  which  each  of  them 
cut  away  from  the  shoulders  and 
from  the  thighs  and  from  the 
shoulder-blades  of  the  other.' 

On  the  third  night  the  champions 
rest  apart,  and  their  chariots  and 
horses  are  no  longer  in  the  same 
enclosure. 

In  the  ordinary  fashions  of  com- 
bat the  champions  were  equally 
skilled,  but  Cuchulaind  possessed 
the  trick  of  the  gae-bulg.  This 
was  a  weapon  very  much  like  the 
spring-expanding  dagger  of  the  me- 
diaeval Italians,  sometimes  to  be 
seen  in  museums  of  arms,  but  it 
was  not  held  in  the  hand,  but  kicked 
up  from  the  foot  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  opponent's  belly.  There 
was  apparently  some  peculiar  op- 
portunity afforded  for  its  use  when 
the  combatants  were  in  the  water 
of  a  ford.  As  on  the  fourth  day 
Cuchulaind  would  have  in  his  turn 
the  choice  of  weapons  and  ground, 
Ferdiad  anticipated,  as  was  the  case, 
that  he  would  choose  to  fight  in  the 


ford,  and  make  use,  if  possible,  of 
his  abominable  instrument;  Fer- 
diad resolves,  therefore,  to  prepare 
himself  against  this  danger. 

The  poet  exceeds  himself  in  the 
extravagance  of  the  description  of 
the  arming  of  Ferdiad,  for  to  pro- 
vide against  the  dreaded  gae-balg, 
'  He  put  on  his  apron  of  striped  silk, 
with  its  border  of  spangled  gold 
upon  it,  next  his  white  skin.  He 
put  on  his  apron  of  brown  leather, 
well  sewn  over  that,  on  the  lower 
part  of  his  body.  He  put  on  a  huge 
stone,  as  big  as  a  mill-stone,  over 
that  ontside  his  lower  part.  He 
put  on  his  firm  deep  apron  of  iron, 
of  purified  iron,  over  the  huge  stone 
as  large  as  a  mill-stone,  through 
fear  and  dread  of  the  gae-bulg  on 
that  day,'  &c. 

Despite,  nevertheless,  of  his  ex- 
traordinary equipment,  '  Ferdiad 
displayed  many  noble,  varied,  won- 
derful feats  on  high  on  that  day, 
which  he  had  never  learned  with 
any  other  person,  neither  with  nurse 
nor  with  tutor,  but  which  were  in- 
vented by  himself  that  day  against 
Cuchulaind.' 

Cuchulaind  approaching  the  river 
is  astonished  by  the  feats  which  he 
beholds  Ferdiad  displaying  to  his 
followers,  and  feels  it  necessary  that 
his  own  courage  should  be  kept  np 
to  the  fighting  point,  and  he  there- 
fore gives  this  extraordinary  order 
to  his  charioteer,  '  If  it  be  that  I 
shall  begin  to  yield  this  day,  thou  art 
to  excite,  reproach,  and  speak  evil  to 
me,  so  that  the  ire  of  my  rage  and 
anger  shall  grow  the  more  on  me. 
If  it  be  I  that  prevail,  then  shalt 
thou  laud  me  and  praise,  and  speak 
good  words  to  me,  that  my  courage 
may  be  greater.'  Having  given 
these  orders,  Cuchulaind  armed 
himself  and  performed  his  (  noble, 
varied,  wonderful,  numerous  feats 
on  high  on  that  day,  that  he  never 
learned  from  anybody  else.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  archaic  than 
this  description ;  the  opponents,  be- 
fore they  commence  the  fight,  go 
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through,  each  at  his  own  side  of  the 
ford,  a  pantomime  of  the  tricks  of 
fence  and  of  the  arts  by  which  they 
hope  to  win  the  victory;  that  is,  they 
dance  their  respective  war  dances, 
each  surrounded  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers ;  nothing  again  can  be  more 
barbaric  than  the  mode  in  which 
Cuchulaind  proposes  that  his  own 
courage  should  be  artificially  kept 
tip. 

The  fighting  on  this  day  is  more 
wonderful  than  in  any  preceding 
encounter,  and  the  similes  and 
description  quite  as  astonishing : 

And  then  it  was  that  Cuchulaind,  on  one 
occasion,  sprang  from  the  brink  of  the  ford, 
and  came  on  the  boss  of  the  shield  of 
Ferdiad,  son  of  Daman,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  his  head  over  the  rim  of  his  shield 
from  above.  And  it  was  then  that  Ferdiad 
gave  the  shield  a  blow  of  his  left  elbow, 
and  cast  Cuchulaind  from  him  like  a  bird 
on  the  brink  of  the  ford.  Cuchulaind 
sprang  from  the  brink  of  the  ford  again  till 
he  came  on  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Ferdiad, 
the  son  of  Daman,  for  the  purpose  of  strik- 
ing bis  head  over  the  rim  of  his  shield  from 
above.  Ferdiad  gave  his  shield  a  stroke  of 
his  left  knee,  and  cast  Cuchulaind  from  him 
rn  the  brink  of  the  ford.  Laeg  perceived 
that  act.  '  Alas,  indeed/  says  Laeg,  '  the 
warrior  who  is  against  thee  casts  thee  away 
m  a  lewd  woman  would  cast  her  child. 
flp  throws  thee  as  foam  is  thrown  by  the 
river.  He  grinds  thee  as  a  mill  would 
grind  fresh  malt.  He  pierces  thee  as  a 
filing  axe  would  pierce  an  oak.  He  binds 
thee  as  the  woodbine  binds  the  tree.  He 
darts  on  thee  &s  the  hawk  darts  on  small 
lirds,  so  that  henceforth  thou  hast  not  call, 
nor  right,  nor  claim,  to  valour  or  bravery 
to  the  end  of  time  or  life,  thou  little  fairy 
phantom.' 

Then  up  sprang  Cuchulaind  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  wind,  and  with  the  readiness 
of  the  swallow,  and  with  the  fierceness  of 
the  dragon,  and  the  strength  of  the  lion, 
into  the  troubled  clouds  of  the  air,  the  third 
time,  until  he  alighted  on  the  boss  of  the 
►bield  of  Ferdiad,  the  son  of  Daman,  to 
endeavour  to  strike  his  head  over  the  rim 
of  his  shield  from  above.  And  then  it  was 
the  warrior  gave  his  shield  a  stroke,  and 
cast  Cuchulaind  from  him  into  the  middle 
of  the  ford,  the  same  as  if  he  had  never 
before  been  cast  off  at  all. 

And  it  was  then  that  Cuchulaind's  first 
distortion  came  on,  and  he  was  filled  with 
swelling  and  great  fulness,  like  breath  in  a 
bladder,  until  he  became  a  terrible,  fearful, 
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many-coloured,  wonderful  giant,  and  be 
came  as  big  as  a  Fomor,  or  man  of  the  sea, 
the  great  and  valiant  champion,  in  perfect 
height  over  Ferdiad. 

So  close  was  the  fight  they  made  now, 
that  their  heads  met  above,  and  their  feet 
below,  and  their  arms  in  the  middle  over 
the  rims  and  bosses  of  their  shields. 

So  close  was  the  fight  which  they  made, 
that  the  Boranachs  and  Bananachs  and 
wild  people  of  the  glens  and  demons  of  the 
air  screamed  from  the  rims  of  their  shields, 
and  from  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and 
from  the  hafts  of  their  spears.  And  such 
was  the  closeness  of  the  fight  which  they 
made,  that  they  cast  the  river  out  of  its  bed 
and  out  of  its  course,  so  that  there  might 
have  been  a  reclining  and  reposing  couch 
for  a  king  or  for  a  queen  in  the  middle  of  the 
ford,  so  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water 
in  it,  unless  it  dropped  into  it  by  the  tramp- 
ling and  the  hewing  which  the  two  cham- 
pions and  the  two  heroes  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  ford. 

Such  was  the  intensity  of  the  fight  which 
they  made,  that  the  stud  of  the  Gaedhils 
started  away  in  fright  and  shyness,  with 
fury  and  madness,  breaking  their  chains 
and  their  yokes,  their  ropes  and  their  traces, 
and  that  the  women  and  youths  and  small 
people  and  camp  followers  and  non-com- 
batants of  the  men  of  Erinn  out  of  the 
camp  fled  south-westward. 

The  criticism  to  which  this  most 
elaborate  passage  in  the  episode  is 
liable,  is  not  that  the  poet  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm  into  extrava- 
gance, bat  that  the  enthusiasm 
throughout  is  artificial.  If,  as  a 
Celt,  he  loves  the  rem  m%Litaremy  he 
also,  as  a  classical  author  tells  us, 
is  equally  devoted  to  the  argute 
loqui ;  he  lashes  himself  into  simu- 
lated frenzy,  and  is  mad  by  rule  and 
method. 

The  fairest  test  which  can  be 
applied  to  such  a  description,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  rings  true,  is 
to  compare  the  artificially  over- 
wrought with  the  intentionally  bur- 
lesque. If  this  combat  of  Cu- 
chulaind and  Ferdiad  be  compared 
line  for  line  with  Rabelais*  account, 
1  Comment  Gymnaste  eouplement  tua  le 
capitaine  Trvpet  etautres  gens  de  Pier o- 
choU  '  (Gargantua,  1.  i.  ch.  xxxv.), 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  extravagant. 
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But  in  this  sword-play,  however 
terrible  was  the  aspect  of  Cu- 
chnlaind,Ferdiad  had  the  advantage, 
and  wounded  his  opponent  in  the 
body;  then  Cuchulaind  called  out 
for  the  terrible  gae-bulg,  which  his 
charioteer  supplies  him  with  ;  as 
Cuchulaind  holds  it  '  to  cast  from 
between  his  toes,'  Ferdiad  lowers 
his  shield,  leaving  his  breast  ex* 
posed;  Cuchulaind  seizing  the  op- 
portunity thrusts  his  spear  right 
through  his  antagonist,  and  when 
the  expiring  warrior  feebly  raises  his 
shield, * kicks'  the  terrible  gae-bulg 
with  its  thirty  fang's  into  his  belly. 

The  dying  Ferdiad  exclaims  in 
verse : 

The  wretches  escape  not 

Who  go  into  the  gap  of  destruction. 

My  voice  is  diseased ; 

Alas!  I  depart;  my  end  is  come. 

Cuchulaind  faints,  and,  when  he  re- 
covers, his  charioteer  attempts  to 
drag  him  away  as  the  friends  of  the 
fallen,  gathering  on  the  opposite 
shore,  threaten  to  avenge  their 
champion.  • 

Then  follows  a  lyric  dialogue  be- 
tween Ouehulafnd  and  his  charioteer, 
the  latter  exulting  in  the  victory, 
the  former  lamenting  his  fallen 
brother  in  arms. 

They  drag  the  body  across  the  ford, 
And  'finding  on  it  the  golden  brooch 
of  Medb,  Cuchulaind  addresses  his 
fallen  foe  in  four  further  quatrains. 

They  extract  the  gae-bulg,  and 
again  Cuchulaind  addresses  to  the 
deceased  fourteen  more  quatrains.  ' 

The  charioteer  once  more  urges 
his  master  to  fly.  '  We  shall  leave 
now,'  says  Cuchulaind  ;  *  but  every 
other  combat  that  I  have  made  was 
tome  as  a  game  and  a  sport  compared 
with  the  combat  and  fight  of  Fer- 
diad ;'  then  turning,  as  if  to  take  the 
last  look  at  his  former  friend,  he 
pours  out  a  lyrical  lamentation  over 
him,  but  finally,  in  three  verses 
addressed  to  the  array  of  threaten- 
ing enemies,  he  exults  in  his  con- 
tinued victories,  and  retires  from 
the  field  of  battle. 


It  is  strange  that  in  the  last  day's 
combat  our  sympathies  incline  to 
Ferdiad,  not  to  Cuchulaind:  the 
brutal  manner  in  which  the  former 
is  slain  cannot  fail  to  degrade  the 
character  of  the  victor;  and  farther, 
although  the  lyrical  outburst  at  the 
end  of  the  episode,  which  is  too 
long  for  insertion,  is  very  elegant, 
it  unnecessarily  prolongs  the  narra- 
tive, and  spoils  the  really  fine 
tableau  hinted  at  in  the  entreaty 
of  the  charioteer;  by  which  it  seems 
the  poet  imagined  that  the  Con- 
naught  warriors,  disregarding  the 
rules  of  single  combat,  pressed  upon 
the  victor  to  avenge  their  fallen 
champion. 

m 

As  before  remarked,  the  form  of 
the  German  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Celtic  poem.  The 
one  species  of  verse  is  continuous 
throughout  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  bnt 
broken  up  into  quatrains  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  memory  of 
the  rhapsode.  The  monotony  arising 
from  the  constant  repetition  of  short 
stanzas  of  the  same  length  is  in 
some  degree  obviated  by  the  verses 
being  accentual,  which  enables  them 
to  be  of  very  varying  length  without 
the  rhythmical  movement  being 
rendered  irregular;  but  the  ear 
having  become  accustomed  to  a 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  fourth 
line,  the  attempt  to  carry  a  sentence 
on  into  the  succeeding  verse  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  unpleasant  effect, 
and  the  versification  therefore  pain- 
fully contrasts  with  the  continuous 
but  ever  varied  flow  of  the  Greek 
hexameter  ;  what  is  important  here 
to  remark  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
versification  of  the  German  poem  is 
in  itself  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  lyrical  or  highly  rhetorical  pass- 
ages ;  the  introduction  of  any  such 
would  have  been  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  archaic  straightforward- 
ness of  the  poem,  and  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  author  from  personal 
vanity  or  conscious  effort. 
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The  motives  by  which  Rudiger  is 
forced  into  the  fatal  combat  are 
perfectly  clear,  in  accordance  with, 
the  ideas  of  the  feudal  ages,  and 
creditable  to  himself.  The  blame- 
less Margrave,  however  great  and 
powerful  he  may  be,  is  yet  the 
*  man '  of  Etzel,  King  of  the  Huns, 
and  as  his  vassal  enjoys  great  estates 
and  wealth.  He  had  arrived  at 
Hnnland  poor  and  an  exile,  and 
owed  everything  to  the  generosity 
of  his  lord.  Upon  the  death  of 
King  Etzel's  first  wife  he  is  de- 
spatched as  ambassador  to  the  Bar- 
gandian  Court  to  win  for  his  master 
the  hand  of  Kriemhild,  the  widow 
of  Siegfried,  who  since  the  murder 
of  her  husband  by  Hagan,  with  the 
connivance  of  her  brother  Gunther, 
pines  in  widowhood,  apparently 
crashed  and  broken-hearted,  but 
really  brooding  over  schemes  of 
revenge.  Although  unwilling  to 
marry  again,  she  perceives  that  by 
a  anion  with  Etzel  she  can  secure 
powerful  allies  to  aid  her  in  her  yet 
undefined  plans.  Before  acceding 
to  the  offer  conveyed  through 
Rudiger  she  complains  of  the  wrongs 
she  had  suffered,  and,  as  if  fearing 
she  might  experience  similar  insults 
and  injuries  in  Hunland,  she  re- 
quires the  knight  to  promise  that 
he  at  least  will  ever  stand  by  her 
against  all  her  enemies ;  which  en- 
gagement the  Margrave,  as  a  true 
knight  and  faithful  servant  of  his 
master,  pledges  his  oath  to  fulfil. 

1302 

Then  spake  he  to  the  princess,  '  Cease  to 
weep  and  moan ; 

Among  the  Huns  to  friend  you,  had  you 
bat  me  alone, 

And  my  fearless  vassals,  and  eke  my  kins- 
men true, 

No  one  should  work  you  mischief,  but  he 
should  dearly  rue.' 

1303 

That  still  more  attempered  her  coy,  re- 
luctant mood : 

4  Swear  then,  whoe'er  may  wrong  me/  the 
lofty  dame  pursued, 

1  lou  will  be  first  and  foremost  revenge  on 
him  to  take/ 

1  Fain  will  1/  said  the  Margrave,  '  fair  lady, 
for  your  sake.' 
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Then  swore  to  her  Sir  .Rudiger,  and  all  his 
knightly  train, 

To  serve  her  ever  truly  and  all  her  rights 
maintain, 

Nor  e'er  of  her  due  honours  scant  her  in 
Etzel's  land. 

Thereto  gave  the  good  Margrave  th'  assur- 
ance of  his  hand. 

Thus  the  fetal  oath  taken  by 
Rudiger  was  one  which,  as  a  knight 
and  the  ambassador  and  vassal  of 
Etzel,  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
swear. 

Upon  this  solemn  pledge  of 
Rudiger,  Kriemhild  goes  with  him 
to  Hunland,  and  is  there  married  to 
Etzel.  Years  pass,  and  Kriemhild 
seems  to  have  forgotten  her  early 
wrongs  and  insults,  but  is  mean- 
while ever  considering  how  she  may 
compass  her  revenge,  and  regards 
her  husband  and  his  knights  merely 
as  possible  instruments  for  her  pur* 
pose.  At  length,  when  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  lull  suspicion, 
she  invites  her  brothers  and  their 
knights  to  the  Court  of  Etzel,  hoping 
thus  to. find  an  opportunity  of  slay- 
ing Hagan,  and  compelling  her 
brother  Gunther  to  restore  to  her 
the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungs,  which 
had  been  the  property  of  Siegfried  -f 
as  against  the  other  Burgundians 
she  has  no  personal  enmity,  and  least 
of  all  against  her  youngest  brother 
Giselher,  who  was  innocent  of  her 
husband's  murder,  and  had  ever 
been  her  constant  champion.  The 
Burgundian  King  with  his  brothers 
and  knights,  on  their  road  to  the 
Court  of  Etzel,  arrive  at  the  castle 
of  Rudiger;  who,  ignorant  of  the 
Queen's  design,  receives  them  with 
boundless  hospitality ;  as  his  mistress1 
kinsfolk  and  guests,  he  loads  them 
with  presents  and  pledges  his  friend- 
ship. To  the  young  Giselher  he 
be  troths  his  daughter.  The  Bur- 
gundian brothers  dower  the  bride 
with  castles  and  with  land,  where- 
upon the  Margrave  says  : 

1736  Since  castles  I  have  none, 

With  you  will  I  for  ever  a  faithful  friend- 
ship hold. 

To  do  them  further  honour,  the 
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Margrave  escorts  bis  guests  to  the 
Court  of  Etzel,  "where  they  duly 
arrive  under  his  protection. 

The  Queen  at  first  aims  at  cutting 
off  Hagan  by  himself,  but  he  de- 
tects her  designs  and  communicates 
his  suspicions  to  his  companions. 
The  Burgundians,  therefore,  keep 
always  together,  and  the   Queen's 
purposes  cannot  be  attained  except 
by  a  battle,  and  at  the  cost  of  a 
general  massacre ;  rather  than  that 
Hagan  should  escape,  she  is  willing 
that  her  innocent  brother,  Giselher, 
and  all  the  knights,  her  country- 
men, should  perish  together.     The 
first  attack  is  made  by  the  Queen's 
minions    upon    the     Burgundian 
squires,  who  are  entertained  in  a 
building  apart ;  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  this   conflict  reaches   the  hall, 
where  the  kings  and  knights  are 
feasting,    Hagan    precipitates  the 
combat,  and  the  Burgundians,  who 
had  come  to  the  banquet  in  their 
armour,  foil  upon  their   Hunnish 
hosts,  as  their  only  hope  of  safety, 
and  with  the  determination  of  at 
least  not  falling  unavenged.   In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  Dietrich  of 
Bern  (Theodoric  of  Verona),  him- 
self an  exile  and  guest,  and  wholly 
unconnected  with  either  of  the  com- 
batants, claims  a  right  to  depart. 
Permission  is  at  once  accorded  to 
him,  and  he  and   his  Goths  leave 
the  hall,  escorting  the  King  and 
Queen  in  their  midst.     Then  Budi- 
ger  addresses  the  King  Gunther : 

2066 
The  noble  Margrave  Rudiger  then  cried, 

1  If  any  more 
Hay  quit  this  house  uninjured,  and  pass 

yon  reeking  door, 
'Tell  us,  who  ever  loved  you,  and  now  would 

serve  your  ends ; 
.So  peace  may  last  for  ever  with  true  and 
faithful  friends/ 

2067 
'Thereto  made  answer  Giselher,  the  Knight 

of  Burgundy, 
J  Let  there  be  peace  between  us  and  constant 

amity, 
For  you  were  ever  faithful,  you  and  your 

warriors  tried ; 
So  part  you  hence  in  safety,  and  all  your 

friends  beside.' 


2068 

Soon  as  the  good  Sir  Rudiger  left  the  blood- 
reeking  hall. 

There  followed  him  stout  champions  five 
hundred  or  more  in  all. 

In  this  the  Lords  of  Bhineland  did  faith- 
fully and  well, 

Yet  ruin  and  destruction  King  Gunther 
thence  befelL 

To  understand  the   position  of 
Budiger,  it    is    here  necessary  to 
make  some  observations  which  ap- 
pear to  have  escaped  our  English 
writers  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied.    In 
the    first  place,  King    Etzel    and 
Budiger,  and  indeed  all  the  Bur- 
gundian knights,  except  the  Queen's 
minions,  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  treacherous  intentions  of  the 
Queen,   and  loyally  and  honestly 
welcomed  the  Burgundians  as  their 
guests  ;  and  further  the  actual  com- 
bat was  precipitated  by  the  deed  of 
Hagan ;  hence,  so  far  as  the  fight 
in  the  banquet-hall  was  concerned, 
it  appeared  to  Etzel  and  Budiger 
as  a  wanton  massacre  perpetrated 
by    the    Burgundians    themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances  Budiger 
should  have  come  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  Queen,  whose  in- 
fant son  had  been  killed  before  her 
eyes ;  but,   on  the  other  hand,  he 
and  his  knights,  when  unarmed  and 
defenceless,  had  been  allowed    to 
leave  the  hall  of  slaughter,  because 
they  were   'the  true  and  faithful 
friends '  of  Giselher.     Dietrich  and 
Budiger,  as  though  permitted  to  es- 
cape upon  their  parole,  stand  aside 
surrounded  by  the   knights.     The 
Queen  meanwhile  urges  the  attack ; 
rewards    unlimited    she    offers    to 
her   knights;     the   Danish    cham- 
pion   Iring  twice    fights  his  way 
into   the  hall,   but   perishes,   with 
all  his  men,  in  the  second  onslaught. 
The  Queen  then  attempts  to  burn 
down  the  hall,  but  fails  to  do  so; 
she  offers  life  to  all  but  Hagan — 
the  offer  is  refused  ;  and  still  upon 
the  topmost  step  of  the  stairs  stands 
the  unvanquished  remnant  of  tho 
bold  knights  of  Burgundy,  willing 
to  die,  but  not  to  desert  a  comrade. 
Before  the  door  of  the  hall,  armed 
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cap-drpiS,  crowd  the  knights  of 
Hungary ;  and  apart:,  unarmed  and 
silent,  stand  Rudiger  and  his 
Austrian  followers  ;  and  apart  also, 
and  unarmed,  stand  the  exile  of 
Bern  and  his  Gothic  knights.  The 
desire  of  the  Margrave  is  not  to 
join  in  the  fight,  but  rather  to  stay 
the  combat. 

2212 
'  Woe's  me/  began  the  Margrave, '  that  ever 

I  was  born, 
That  none  can  stay  the  sorrows  of  this 

disastrous  morn ! 
Howe'er  I  long  for  concord,  the  Kings  will 

not  agree.' 
Woe  sees  he  wax  around,  and  more  he  yet 

must  see. 

2213 

With  this  the  faithful  Margrave  to  good 
Sir  Dietrich  sent, 

That  they  might  seek  together  to  turn  the 
King's  intent. 

Thereto  made  answer  Dietrich :  •  The  mis- 
chief who  can  stay  ? 

To  none  will  now  King  Etzel  give  leave  to 
part  the  fray/ 

Kriemhild  never  directly  requests 
either  Rudiger  or  Dietrich  to  join 
in  the  attack;  she  feels  that  knights 
so  pure  and  noble  are  not  fit  .in- 
struments for  her  vengeance;  but 
while  the  Margrave  revolves  in  his 
mind  how  the  combat  can  be  stayed, 
a  Hunnish  warrior,  who  could  in- 
sult a  non-combatant,  but  who 
dared  not  to  storm  the  hall,  a 
'  brawler  coarse  and  rude,'  cries  to 
Kriemhild : 

2214  See  how  he  stands  to-day 

Whom  Etzel  o'er  his  fellows  has  raised  to 
power  and  sway — 

2215 
He  who  from  all  has  service,  from  liegemen 

and  from  land ! 
O'er  what  a  crowd  of  castles  has  Rudiger 

command! 
How  much  the  royal  Etzel  has  given  him 

well  we  know, 
Yet  ne'er  in  all  the  battle  has  he  struck  a 

knightly  blow. 

The  Margrave,  stung  by  the  base 
insult,    strikes    the    Hun    to    the 

Strand ;  whereupon  Etzel  charges 
m  with  not  merely  abandoning 
him,  but  also  with  having  done  him 


a  wrong,  and  then  first  Kriemhild 
addresses  him : 

2224  *  How  have  we  ever  yet 

Deserved  that  you,  good  Rudiger,  should 

make  our  anguish  more  ? 
'Now,  sure,  to  me  and  Etzel  you  promised 

o'er  and  o'er, 
That  you  both  life  and  honour  would  risk 

to  do  us  right. 
That  you're  the  flower  of  knighthood  is 

owned  by  every  knight. 

2225 

*  Now  think  upon  the  homage  which  once 

to  me  you  swore, 
When  to  the  Rhine,  good  warrior,  King 

Etzel' 8  suit  you  bore, 
That  you  would  serve  me  ever  to  cither's 

dying  day; 
Ne'er  can  I  need  so  deeply  that  you  the  vow 

should  pay.' 

2226 

•  Tis  true,  most  noble  lady,  in  this  we're 

not  at  strife ; 
I  pledged,  to  do  you  service,  my  honour  and 

my  life ; 
But  my  soul  to  hazard  never  did  I  vow. 
I  brought  the  princes  hither,  and  must  not 

harm  them  now.' 

The  King  and  Queen  kneel  be- 
fore him,  and  then  he  seems  to 
realise  the  strait  in  which  he  is, 
and  exclaims 

2229 
Woe's  me,  the  Heaven-abandoned,  that  I 

have  lived  to  this ! 
Farewell  to  all  my  honours!  woe  for  my 

first  amiss  ? 
My  truth,  my  God-given  innocence,  must 

they  be  both  forgot  ? 
Woes  me!  0  God  in  Heaven!  that  death 

relieve  me  not. 

2230 
Which  part   soe'er  I  foster,  which  part 

soe'er  I  shun, 
In  either  case  forsaken  is  good,  and  evil 

done; 
But  should  I  side  with  neither,  all  would 

the  wav'rer  blame. 
Oh,  would  He  deign  to  guide  me  from  whom 

my  being  came !    • 

Then,  turning  to  the  King,  he 
says  : 

2233 
Sir  King,  take  back,  I  pray,  all  that  of 

you  I  hold ; 
My  fiefs,  my  lands,  my  castles,  let  none  of 

them  remain ; 
To  distant  realms,  a  wanderer,  Til  foot  it 

forth  again. 
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2234 

Thus  stripped  of  all  possessions,  TVL  leave 

at  once  your  land ; — 
Rather  my  wife  and  daughter  I'll  take  in 

either  hand, 
Than  faithless  and  dishonoured  in  hateftri 

strife  lie  dead ; — 
'Twas  to  my  own  destruction  I  took  your 

gold  60  red. 

The  King  will  not  accept  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  fiefs,  bnt  promises 
him  even  greater  riches.  As  Ru- 
diger  finds  himself  bound  by  the 
terrible  necessity,  he  cries  out  in 
his  anguish : 

1236  How  shall  I  begin? 

To  my  home  I  bade  them ;  as  guests  I  took 

them  in ; 
Set  meat  and  drink  before  them ;  they  at 

my  table  fed ; 
And  my  best  gifts  I  gave  them — how  can  I 

strike  them  dead  ? 

2237 
The  folk  deem  in  their  folly  that  out  of 

fear  I  shrink. 
No,  no!   on  former   favours,  on  ancient 

bonds,  I  think ; 
I  served  the  noble  princes,  I  served  their 

followers  too, 
.And  knit  with  them  the  friendship  which  I 

so  dearly  rue. 

2238 
I  to  the  youthful  Giselher  my  daughter 

gave  of  late ;    • 
In  all  the  world  the  maiden  could  find  no 

meeter  mate ; 
True,  faithful,  brave,  well-nurtured,  rich, 

and  of.  high  degree, 
Young  prince  yet  saw  I  never  so  virtue 

fraught  as  he. 

Kriemhild  flings  herself  before 
him,  clasping  his  knees,  adjuring 
him  by  her  anguish  and  by  the 
wrongs  lately  done  to  her.  The 
Margrave  accepts  his  doom;  no 
desire  of  gain  has  he ;  little  he 
recks  the  promises  of  the  King  ;  be 
.  does  not  seek  glory,  but  that  death, 
which  he  welcomes  as  the  only 
mode  by  which  he  can  escape  his 
cruel  perplexities. 

2240 
Sure  must  the  death  of  Kudiger  for  all  the 

kindness  pay 
That  you  to  me,  fair  lady,  and  my  lord  the 

King  have  done. 
For  this  I'm  doomed  to  perish,  and  that  ere 

set  of  sun. 


2241 
Full  well  I  know  this  morning  my  castles' 

and  my  land  -  ■•  r^ 

Both  will  to  you  fall  vacant  fry.  stroke,  of 

foeman's  hand ; 
And  bo  my  wife  and  children  1' to  yVtar 

grace  commend*       •'         I'     .        .!l 
And  all  at  Bachalaren,  each  tztosfy,  homeless 

friend.  /.  •     ..'- 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he 
arms  himself  and  his  followers; 
laying  his  shield  on  the  ground,  lie 
stands  at  the  stair,  and  briefly  tells 
the  Burgundian8: 

2252  .     . 

I  fain  would  be  your  comrade ;  your  foe  I 

now  must  be; 
We  once  were  friends  together,  now  from 

the  bond  I'm  free. 

Each  of  the  three  Burguridiain 
princes  addresses  him,  imploring 
him  not  to  assail  them ;  first 
.Gun£her  appeals  to  his  faith,  in 
which  they  had  trusted,  and  cannot 
defcnr  that  Budiger  would  dd  so 
amiss ;  to  him  the  Margrave,  in 
agony,  answers  : 

1 1  can't  go  back/  cried  Bndiger, '  the  deadly 

die  is  cast ; 
I  must  with  you  do  .battle,  to  that  my  word 

is  past. 
So  each  of  you -defend  him,  as  ho  loves  His 

life ;  •  ' f 

I  must  perform  my  promise ;:  so  wills  Kiag 

Etzel's  wile. 

Then  Gerriot,  his  especial  friend, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  choicest 
sword,  adjures  him  by  their  'friend- 
ship ;  when  he  sees  Gemot,  Bn- 
diger would  rather  that  his  friend 
than  he  himself  escaped. 

2260 
1  Now,  would  to  God,  Sir  Ocrnot,*  said 

Eudiger,  ill  bestead, 
'  That  vou  were  safe  in  Rhirieland,  and  I 

with  honour  dead.' 

Gemot  again  appeals  to  him,  and, 
showing  the  sword,  his  own  present 
and  pledge  of  friendship,  asks  if  by 
that  sword  he  should  slay  him,  as 
slay  him  be  will  if  he  persists  in 
the  attack  ;  but  this  does  not  daunt 
the  Margrave,  who  longs  for  and 
does   not  fear    death ;    be    would 
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gladly  meet  it  by  the  hand  of  the 
friend  to  whom  he  knows,  after  his 
own  death,  his  wife  and  daughter 
may  appeal  for  succour ;  for  he 
feels  that  the  stern  warrior,  who 
bars  the  doorway  sword  in  hand, and 
not  the  frantic  Queen  behind  him, 
is  in  this  last  moment  the  friend 
to  whom  he  oan  trust  them. 

2264 
Oh,  would  to  heaven,  Sir  Gemot,  that  it 

might  e'en  be  so ! 
That  eren  as  you  wish  it  this  matter  all 

might  go, 
And  your  good  friends  'scape  harmless  from 

this  abhorred  strife,  , 

Then    sure    should  trust   in  Gemot  my 

daughter  and  my  wife. 

Then,  last  of  all,  tho  beautiful 
Giselher,  his  own  beloved  son-in- 
law,  appeals  to  him  by  the  memory 
of  his  daughter,  who  was  waiting 
for  the  return  of  both  in  his  loved 
Baohalaren :  briefly  does  the  Mar* 
grave  answer  him : 

2267 

'  Pair  King,  thy  troth  remember/  the  blame- 
less knight  *gan  say. 

'  Should  God  be  pleased  in  safety  to  send 
thee  hence  away, 

Let  not  the  maiden  suffer  for  aught  that  I 
doiU; 

By  thy  own  princely  virtue  vouchsafe  her 
favour  still. 

As  a  last  desperate  effort  to  turn 
back  the  Margrave,  Giselher  de- 
clares that,  if  he  touches  any  of  his 
kin,  he  himself  will  abandon  his  affi- 
anced bride.  This  is  the  last  bitter 
drop  in  the  cup ;  and  not  waiting 
for  more,  Rudiger,  crying,  '  God 
have  mercy  on  us,'  picks  up  his 
shield  and  begins  to  mount  the 
stair.  Hagan  then  steps  forward, 
and  shows  his  shield  hacked  and 
shattered;  Rudiger  gives  him  his 
own  shield;  again  Folker,  the 
minstrel,  steps  out  to  show  the 
tokens  of  friendship  given  him  by 
the  Margravine,  and  to  testify  that 
he  had  borne  them  nobly  through 


the  fight.  Thus  with  sorrowful 
but  courteous  greeting  the  fight 
commenced;  Rudiger  bursts  up  the 
stair,  and  through  the  archway, 
followed  by  hre  knights.  Fiercely* 
rages  the  strife ;  but  Rudiger  and 
Gemot,  the  noble  and  loving  ene- 
mies, avoid  each  other,  and  turn 
rather  against  the  knights  whom 
they  do  not  personally  know.  Before 
the  sword  of  Rudiger  fast  fall  his 
Rhinelaxld  opponents;  and  at  last, 
to  save  his  party,  Gernot  pierces 
through  the  melee  and  confronts 
him;  they  both  strike  together, 
and  fall  side  by  side  in  death  united 
as  in  life.3  Over  Rudiger  fall  his 
few  remaining  followers,  and  deep 
silence  reigns  in  the  hail.  The  false 
Kriemhild,  suspecting  others  of 
treachery  such  as  her  own,  fears 
that  the  Margrave  has  joined  her 
enemies,  and  cries  to  King  Etzel : 

2307 
What  hoot  our  gifts,  King  Etzel?    Wair 

it,  my  lord,  for  this 
We  gate  him  all  he  asked  us  ?    The  chief 

has  done  amiss. 
fie  who  should  have  avenged  us  will  now  a 

treaty  make.         , 

But  the  Burgundian  Folker, 
issuing  from  the  door,  replies : 

2309 

With  such  good-will  the  Margrave  the 
King's  commands  obeyed, 

That  he  and  all  his  meiny  dead  on  the 
floor  are  laid. 

Now  look  about  you,  Kriemhild,  for  ser- 
vants seek  anew; 

Well  were  you  served  by  Rudiger,  he  to  the 
death  was  true. 

Then,  at  last  paused  the  battle,  and 
now  no  sound  was  heard  round  the 
beleaguered  hall  save  the  wailing  of 
those 

Who  mourned  in  heart  for  Rudiger,  the 
valiant  and  the  true. 

The  author  of  the  Nxbelungen  Lied 
felt  that  so  tragic  an  event  could 
not  serve  as  a  mere  episode  (as  in 


a  It  is  not  often  that  Macaulay,  in  his  Lays  of  Borne,  imitates  aught  else  than  his 
avowed  classical  models,  yet,  in  the  '  Battle  of  Lake  RegiUus,'  stanza  28,  he  abandons 
the  story  as  told  in  Livy,  and  evidently  copies  verses  2296  and  2297  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied,  which  describe  the  death  of  Rudiger  and  Gernot. 
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the  Irish  poem) ;  he  has,  therefore, 
not  only  placed  it  near  the  end  of 
the  lay,  bnt  enhanced  its  import- 
ance by  making  it  the  cause  of  the 
final  catastrophe ;  for  it  is  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  knights  of  Dietrich  for 
the  fate  of  Rudiger,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  save  his  body  from  dis- 
honour among  the  heaps  of  unknown 
slain,  which  leads  up  to  the  denoue- 
ment. 

It  is  possible  now  to  estimate  the 
different  mode  in  which  the  two 
poets  have  worked  the  same  or  si- 
milar incidents,  and  we  may  be 
here  permitted  to  sum  up  the  ob- 
servations which  we  have  already 
made. 

The  form  of  the  Celtic  poem  is 
essentially  non-epic  ;  the  narration 
is  altogether  subordinated  to  the 
lyrical  expression  of  the  emotion  of 
the  characters;  the  narrative  por- 
tion is  overlaid  with  conscious  rhe- 
torical ornament,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  themselves  is 
rendered  extravagant  by  artificial 
elaboration.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  is  remarkable  in  the  German 
poem  is  its  absolute  simplicity  and 
exquisite  pathos;  as  Carlyle  re- 
marks of  the  author  of  this  poem  : 

His  are  humble  wood-notes  wild;  no 
nightingale's,  but  yet  a  sweet  sky-hidden, 
lark's.  In  all  the  rhetorical  gifts,  to  say 
nothing  of  rhetorical  attainments,  we 
should  pronounce  him  even  poor.  Never- 
theless, a  noble  soul  he  must  have  had* 
and  furnished  with  far  more  essential  re- 
quisites for  poetry  than  these  are ;  namely, 
with  the  heart  and  feeling  of  a  poet.  He 
has  a  clear  eye  for  the  beautiful  and  true ; 
all  unites  gracefully  and  compactly  in  his 
imagination.  It  is  strange  with  what  care- 
less felicity  he  winds  his  way  in  that  com- 
plex narrative,  and,  be  the  subject  what  it 
will,  comes  through  it  unsullied,  and  with 
a  smile.4 


It  is  farther  remarkable  that  in 
point  of  the  skilful  leading  up  to 
the  incident,  the  German  Epic  is 
superior;  the  antecedent  oath  and 
the  bond  of  fealty,  and  also  the 
fatal  friendship  entered  into  by  him 
with  the  Burgundian  lords,  ac- 
count for  the  position  of  Rudiger, 
.without  lowering  him  in  our  esti- 
mation ;  the  hesitation  and  unwill- 
ingness of  the  combatants  up  to 
the  last  moment  cause  us  to  sym- 
pathise with  both ;  and  finally  when 
Rudiger  falls,  he  dies  nobly,  as  a 
valiant  knight  should. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  the 
manifest  weakness  of  the  Celtic 
episode  is  the  absence  of  any  ade- 
quate motive  why  Ferdiad  should 
enter  into  the  combat  at  all;  the 
mere  desire  of  gain,  and  a  bargain 
struck  during  a  drunken  debauch, 
are  not  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
such  a  tragedy.  As  to  the  charac- 
ters of  Ferdiad  and  Cuchulaind,  the 
poet  cannot  be  blamed  for  making 
them  as  savage  as  must  have  been 
the  warriors  who  listened  to  the 
recitation;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  remark,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gae-bulg  is  equally 
revolting  and  unnecessary. 

No  judgment  can  be  passed  upon 
the  Tain  Bo  Guailgne  until  it  is 
published  in  its  entirety ;  but  if  an 
opinion  may  be  hazarded  from  the 
episode  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  public,  we  should  suspect  that, 
although  it  may  contain  many  grand 
lyrical  passages,  and  also  although 
it  will  doubtless  afford  a  vast  amonnt 
of  information  as  to  the  life,  man- 
ners, and  mode  of  thought  of  the 
early  Celts,  it  is  not  likely  to  take 
a  place  among  the  great  epic  poems 
of  the  world.  A.  G.  Richey. 


4  Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
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GERMAN  MINNE-SINGERS 
ON  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  KAISER  AND  POPE. 


A  GERMAN  Empire  having  risen 
out  of  the  overthrow  of  French 
aggression,  one  often  hears  strange 
remarks  on  that  event,  as  though 
the  German  nation  were  now,  tor 
the  first  time,  held  together  by  a 
real  bond  of  political  union.  The 
student  of  history,  of  course,  knows 
better.  He  is  fully  aware  that,  in 
spite  of  their  tribal  distinctions,  the 
Germans  of  old,  between  the  tenth 
and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  felt  far 
more  as  one  people  than  they  did 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The 
literary  proof  of  this  political  fact 
may  be  found  at  least  as  far  back 
as  the  poems  of  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  and  can  be  easily  traced 
down  to  the  epoch  when  Luther, 
Hutten,  and  Hans  Sachs  wrote  and 
sang. 

Among  our  earliest  kings,  who 
afterwards  took  the  additional  title 
of '  Roman  emperors/  national  unity 
was  of  considerable  compactness. 
The  tribes,  or  Stdmme,  with  their  re- 
movable dukes,  or  Herzoge,  formed 
provincial  agglomerations,  rather 
than  sharp  political  divisions.  The 
political,  or  dynastic,  divisions  were 
the  result  of  a  never-ceasing,  and 
at  last  successful,  rebellion  of  the 
dukes,  or  local  governors,  against 
the  authority  of  the  Empire.  In 
this  way,  a  medley  of  sovereign 
houses  gradually  got  the  better  of  a 
once  united  country,  in  which  the 
founders  of  those  houses  had  for- 
merly been  mere  officials. 

The  various  dynasties  warring 
amongst  each  other  with  ever- 
changing  luck,  the  *  tribal '  arrange- 
ment became  in  course  of  time  dis- 
turbed and  effaced.  On  its  ruins, 
princely  dominions,  or  States,  were 
established,  which  were  laid  out  in 
zig-zag  over  the  body  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  rulers,  calling  themselves 


domini  terra,  Landesherren,  or  sove- 
reign masters  of  the  soil,  did  not 
scruple  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  country's  foe,  provided  they 
could  thereby  aggrandise  them- 
selves. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon I.  increased  and  completed  this, 
misery,  until  the'  ancient  Empire 
fell  in  1806.  After  the  French 
invasion  had  been  driven  out,  Ger- 
many became  a  Bund,  or  Confeder- 
acy,  which  was  guided  by  the  false 
principle  of  not  only  maintaining, 
bat  even  enlarging  the  sovereign^ 
of  those  various  dynasties.  The 
popular  movement  of  1848  wrought, 
however,  a  sudden  change.  It 
brought  about  the  convocation  of  a 
National  Constituent  Assembly  of 
all  Germany,  when  in  full  Parlia- 
ment at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  the 
*  sovereignty  of  the  nation '  was  for- 
mally acknowledged  and  proclaimed. 

I  will  not  treat  here  of  the  causes 
which  effected  the  fall  of  that  pro- 
mising movement,  nor  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  Empire. 
Only  two-thirds  of  the  former  Im- 
perial, or  Federal,  territory  of  Ger- 
many are  included  in  the  revived 
Reich  \  the  German  provinces  of 
Austria  having  been  shut  out,  in 
1866,  from  all  connection  with  the 
nation.  In  so  far,  unity  cannot  be 
said  to  be  completed  even  now  ;  the 
less  so,  as  under  the  new  Empire  a 
number  of  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities continue  to  exist. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  insufficiency 
even  of  the  mere  outward  forms  of 
unity,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Ger- 
man nation — the  Roman  priesthood 
and  their  Pontiff — have  taken  um- 
brage at  the  position  which  Ger- 
many has  acquired  through  the  late 
war  with  France.  Hence  they  work 
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with  might  and  main  at  their  often- 
played  game,  which  is  that  of 
endeavouring  to  convulse^  tjie.  very 
basis  of  national  right,  by,  patting 
forth  hierarchical  claims,  the  satis- 
faction of  which  would  place  the 
civil  power  at  the  feet  of  the  ruler 
of  a  foreign  theocratical  organi- 
sation, i 

Against,  such  priestly  arrogance, 
the  German  people  have  risen. 
Liberals,  Moderates,  as  well  as  men 
of  advanced  political  and  religious 
views,'  stand  together  to  repel  the 
attempted  invasion.  •  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  Reformation  move- 
ment.  This,  too,  brings  us  back  to 
ancient  German  history — as  far  back 
even  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  In  the  following  pages  I 
wish  to  prove  this— in  other  words, 
to  show  that  German  Reformation 
tendencies  date  much  farther  back 
than  is  generally  assumed. 

Now,  it  may  seem  as  if  a  bad 
anachronism  were  committed  here  ; 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
being  totally  different  in  spirit  from 
the. fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  Some 
will  ask:  'Where  was  the  strong  pub- 
lic opinion  on  which  the  Hohenstau- 
fen  Kaisers  could  possibly  have  leant 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Papacy? 
Was  not  that  mediaeval  epoch  one 
characterised  by  pious  fanaticism? 
Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  attribute  any 
Reformation  ideas  to  a  priest-ridden 
world'  in  which  a  jealous  monkhood 
exercised  the  "intellectual"  leader- 
ship?1 

To  this,  a  striking  fact  may  at 
once  be  opposed.  The  Papacy  only 
kept  itself  at  its  exalted  height  by 
means  of  terror.  In  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Germany  (12 15- 
1250),  we  find  the  notorious  Inqui- 
sitor Konrad  von  Marburg,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Hoogstraten  and 
other  '  scourges  of  heresy,'  actively 
engaged  in  purging  Germany  from 
reformatory  aspirations.  Now,  per- 
sonally, the  gifted  Emperor  of  the 
Suabian  House  went  as  far  in  free- 
thinking  as  his  namesake,  Frederick 


II.  of  Prussia,  did,  who  lived  five 
centuries  later.  But  even  as  the 
Prussian  monarch,  in  spite  of  his 
Yoltairean  views,  offered  an  asylum 
to  the  Jesuits  after  their  expulsion 
from  Portugal  and  Spain,  so  the 
Hohenstaufen  Kaiser — though  oc- 
casionally replying  to  the  Pope's 
furious  attacks  by  way  of  calling 
him,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  a 
1  dirty  priest,'  a  '  dragon,'  an  *  in- 
fernal animal,'  and  the  like — issued 
decrees  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  allowed  the  In- 
quisitorial agents  of  the  Roman 
Court  to  overrun  the  German 
Kingdom. 

Had  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperor 
boldly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  reform- 
ing tendencies  which  were  then 
strongly  cropping  up,  he  might 
most  effectually  have  crippled  the 
Papal  power.  Even  among  the 
aristocracy  and  the  knighthood  he 
would  have  found  ready  help.  The 
very  case  of  Konrad  von  Marburg 
shows  this.  No  Government  action 
being  taken  against  that  blood- 
thirsty Grand  Inquisitor,  a  number 
of  knights  one  day  simply  took  him 
out,  and  then  and  there,  with  but 
scanty  formality,  killed  him;  an  il- 
legal act,  after  which,  however,  Ger- 
many, for  a  considerable  time,  was 
not  troubled  any  more  by  attempts 
to  introduce  the  practices  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Or  lot  us  go  even  farther  back  ! 
When,  under  the  first  Hohenstaufen, 
Konrad  in.,  the  crusaders  gathered 
together,  they  were  publicly  sneered 
at  *on  the  whole  of  their  way 
through  the  different  German  towns. 
So  it  is  stated  in  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Abbot  of  Ursperg,  who  expressly 
says  that  nearly  the  whole  German 
people  (pmnis  pene  populus  Teutonic 
cus)  thought  the  crusaders  were 
seized  with  an  unheard-of  folly, 
amounting  to  a  delirium  (quasi 
inauditd  stultitid  delirantes).  In 
this  matter,  we  may  surely  believe 
the  priest. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that, 
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among  the  lower  clergy  of  that 
period,  reforming  aspirations  were 
not  infrequent,:  so  that  the  head  of 
the  German  Kingdom  would  have 
been  able  to  find  supporters  among 
a  section  of  the  priesthood  itself. 
That  peculiar  kind  of  satirical  litera- 
ture which  is  known  as  the  Fables 
of  Reynard  and  Isegrimm,  and  the 
circulation  of  which,  among  all 
classes  of  the  people,  was  of  the 
largest,  affords  much  evidence  to 
that  effect.  Under  the  guise  of  the 
4  Realm  of  Animals,'  these  fables 
stigmatised  tyrannic  kingcraft,  the 
rapacious  nobility,  and  the  luxurious 
upper  clergy.  Yet,,  there  were  not 
a  few  clericals  who  took  part  in 
working  out  this  legend  of  Reynard 
and  Isegrimm.  Brought  up  in 
monkish  schools,  they  depicted  only 
with  the  greater  truth  the  monastic 
craftiness. 

Gervinus,  on  whose  judgment  in 
other  domains  of  our  old  literature 
I  would  not' absolutely  rely,  is  cer- 
tainly right  when  observing  in  re- 
gard to  Reynard  ihe  Fox :  *  Every- 
where, this  kind  of  descriptive  fiction 
runs  parallel  with  civic  sentiment, 
with  regard  for  the  lower  classes* 
with  hatred  of  .tyranny.  Therefore, 
it  only  found  -  ready  acceptance 
wherever  there  sentiments  and  as- 
pirations did  prevail.*  Now,  it  is 
a  feet  that  this  kind  of  poetry  had 
then  a  very  large  circle  of  readers 
all  over  Germany. 

Gervinus,  no  doubt,  is  right  also 
in  observing  that  Reynard  the  Fox 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  later 
Reformation  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
in  one  of  those  Reynard  satires, 
which  dates  from  the- middle  of  the 
►twelfth  contury — that  is,  from  a 
time  when  Frederick  the  Redbeard 
delivered  over  that  good  reformer, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Pope,  who  sent  him 
to  the  stake — there  are  already  the 
most  biting  sneers  and  allusions  to 
the  crusaders,  to  the  saints,  to  the 
corrupt  life  in  the  monasteries,  and 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     In  reading 


it,  we  feel  ourselves  almost  in  a 
modern  atmosphere. 

Yet,  the  author  of  that  particular 
Reynard  satire  was  again  a  priest i 
Clearly,  then,  the  Hohenstaufen 
Emperors  would  have  found  allies 
within  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  hail 
they  but  had  more  confidence  in,  the 
nation  at*  large,  *  and  been  less  oc- 
cupied with  notions  of  Cesarean 
majesty.  But  when  we  remember 
that  Barbarossa allowed  himself,  by 
his  Court  chroniclers,  to  be  called 
the  'King  of.  all  Kings,'  the 
'  Light  of  the  World  before  .whom 
all  the  races  of  the  earth,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  crouch  in  -the 
dust ; '  or  that  Frederick  II.  styled 
himself  the  '  most  powerful,  God* 
crowned,  illustrious,  high  and 
mighty  Victor  and  Triumpbator.' 
— and  this  at  a "  time  when  the 
head  of  the  German  Realm!  was* 
constitutionally  speaking,  simply 
an  elected  ruler ;  punishable,  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  his  king- 
ly *  duties,  .first  by  a  deposition 
from  his  office  and  dignity,  and 
then,  according  to  circumstances) 
even  capitally-— when  we  take  all 
this  into  account,  it  wittabe  seen 
that  the  most  enlightened  emperors 
of  the  Suabian  House  were,  in  their 
political  tendencies,  too  far  removed 
from  the  real  spirit  of  the  German 
nation  to  be  able  to  fall  in  with  that 
reforming  policy  which  had  its  adt 
herents  even  among'  the  lower 
clergy  and  nobility.  •  »•  : 

Among  the  Minnesinger*,  or 
chivalrous  Poets  of  Love,  of  that 
epoch,  there  were  not  a  few  who 
represented  a  strong  anti-Papal 
-tendency.  And  what  is  even  more 
important :  those  who  gave  the  tone 
to  their  time,  the  master-minds,  and 
most  masterly  poets,  whose  renown 
and  influence  was  the  greatest, 
came  out  with  the  strongest  accents. 
As  a  class,  the  minne-singers  were, 
almost  to  a  man,  friends  of  the 
Empire  and  its  central  authority. 
They  did  not  look  with  favour  upon 
the  rise  of.  those  princely  families 
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who  endeavoured  to  convert  their 
aristocratic  tenure  into  a  dynastic 
dominion.  The  minne-singers,  as 
a  rule,  were  the  antagonists  of  the 
Welf,  or  Guelphic,  party.  Their 
motives  may  not  always  have  been 
the  most  praiseworthy.  Many  of 
those  minne-singers  were  scions  of 
the  lesser  nobility  and  little  gifted 
with  worldly  goods.  Often  treated 
with  supercilious  haughtiness  by  the 
great  territorial  aristocracy,  they 
looked  up  to  the  German  King  as  to 
a  liberal  protector.  In  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  age,  they 
expected  (very  different,  in  this, 
from  the  later  master-singers,  or 
civic  poets)  a  fair  reward  in  specie 
or  in  kind  for  their  lyric  effusions. 
Nevertheless,  they  often  addressed 
admonitions  and  exhortations  to 
the  exalted,  which  must  have 
occasionally  grated  on  the  ears  of 
princes  who  rather  expected  soft 
flattery. 

Though  some  of  the  highest 
nobles,  even  emperors,  struck  the 
lyre,  all  the  real  force  and  power 
of  the  Minne-songy  as  Grimm  has 
observed,  lay  in  the  class  of  wander- 
ing minstrels,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  men  of  the  lesser  nobility, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  simple 
freemen,  and  even  handicraftsmen. 
Thus  we  find  a  schoolmaster,  a 
fisherman,  a  class-blower,  a  smith, 
among  the  minne-singers — even  a 
Jew,  Susskind  of  Trimberg,  who 
has  left  us  some  noble,  Posa-like 
lines  about  freedom  of  thought. 
'Thought,'  he  sang,  'cannot  be 
stopped  by  man's  power !  Thought 
flies  through  stone,  through  steel 
and  iron.  Thought  runs  quicker 
over  the  field  than  the  glance  of  an 
eye.  Thought  soars  up  into  the 
skies,  above  all  eagles.' 

In  this  class  of  wandering  poets, 
which  contained  so  many  haters  of 
Popish  arrogance,  and  such  staunch 
upholders    of   Imperial  authority, 


the  head  of  the  German  realm 
could  find  an  intellectual  reserve 
for  a  broad  national  policy.  In  a 
vast  measure,  these  minne-singers 
represented  the  German  literature 
of  their  epoch.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  let  us  listen,  for  instance,  to 
Herr  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
who  was  acknowledged  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  long  after- 
wards, as  the  greatest  German 
poet. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Wal- 
ther was  of  high  noble  birth,  or  a 
simple  freeman,  is  a  moot  one. 
Some  of  the  first  authorities  on 
ancient  German  literature  strongly 
incline  to,  or  even  unconditionally 
pronounce  for,  the  latter  view,  giving 
facts  and  arguments  of  a  decidedly 
telling  nature.  But  whether  noble 
or  commoner,  that  illustrious  poet 
whose  fame  fills  the  Middle  Ages, 
sang,  more  than  six  hundred  years 
ago,  in  strains  as  bold  as  any  lan- 
guage which  the  later  Reformers 
used  against  the  corrupt  practices 
and  the  tyrannic  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Some  of  Walther's  verses  run 
thus : 

Alio  zungen  suln  ze  gote  schrien :  wafen  ; 
und  riiefen  ime,  wie  lange  er  welle  slafen. 
si  widerwiirkent  siniu  were  and  feJschent 

siniu  wort ; 
sin  kameraere  stilt  im  sinen  himelhort ; 
ein  siiener  mordet  hie  und  roubet  dort ; 
stn  hirte  ist  zeinem  wolre  imworden  under 

sinen  schafen. 

It  is  difficult  to  render  into  mo- 
dern English  the  hearty  hatred 
which  is  conveyed  by  this  bold  lan- 
guage— a  language  most  remarkable 
for  its  audacity  when  we  remember 
the  fierce  and  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion with  which  the  Papal  Court 
and  its  abettors  then  tracked  and 
punished,  wherever  their  power 
reached,  the  slightest  attempt  at 
opposition. 

I  subjoin  an  English  version  of 
Walther's  indignant  utterance : ' 


1  In  order  to  preserve  the  quaintness  of  the  text  as  much  as  possible,  more  regard  has 
been  paid,  in  the  following  translations,  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  than  to  the  rhythm. 
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All  tongues  shall  cry  to  God : '  Woe  unto 

usr 

And  call  to  Him :   '  How  long  wilt  Thou 

sleep  thus  ? 
Thy  priests  Thy  work  undo,   make  false 

Thy  word  ! 
Thy  chamberlain  doth  filch  Thy  heavenly 

hoard! 
Thy  Regent  here  his  hands  in  blood  does 

steep! 
Thy  shepherd  has  become  a  wolf  among 

his  sheep ! ' 

The  patriot  poet — himself  a  strong 
Christian,  and  even  Catholic,  be- 
liever— calls  the  Pope  a  '  sorcerer,'  a 
*  young  Judas  Iscariot,'  and  appeals 
to  the  German  bishops  and  clergy 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  under  which 
the  Roman  Pontiff  keeps  them  : 

Ye  bishops,  and  ye  noble  priests !  behold, 

you  are  in  error ! 
See  how  the  Pope  the  devil's  scourge  doth 

*  handle  to  your  terror ! 
If  it  be  true,  as  you  declare,  that  Peter's 

keys  he  grasps, 
Then  tell  us  why  his  doctrines  from  off  his 

books  he  rasps ! 
To  buy  or  sell  the  gifts  of  God,  was  shown 

us  for  a  crime, 
AVhen  we  were  lifted  to  the  font  at  the 

baptismal  time. 
Yet  he   has  got  a  magic  book  from  the 

hands  of  the  Moor  of  Hell, 
Which  teaches  him  he  has  the  right  God's 

gifts  for  money  to  sell. 
Ye  Cardinals  !  ye  hold  your  livings  pretty 

warm  and  tight ! 
Bat  our  true  Lord's  altar  stands  in  a  sad 

and  sorry  plight 

This  indignation  against  the 
Pope's  rapacity  is  the  frequent  bur- 
den of  Walther's  songs.  In  one 
instance  he  addresses  the  offertory 
(stock),  in  which  theRome-scot  is  col- 
lected, as  'Sir  Stock/and  questions 
him  with  a  grimness  and  wrath- 
ful brevity  which  even  modern  Ger- 
man fails,  to  render,  so  expressive  is 
the  rugged  simplicity  of  the  original : 

Say  on,  Sir  Stock,  art  by  the  Pope  sent 
hither  ?  tell  us  true  ! 

Enriching  him,  but  causing  our  poor  Ger- 
man folk  to  rue  ? 

When  riches  in  full  rivers  thus  towards  the 
Lateran  run, 

He  still  contrives  his  wicked  craft,  as  he 
before  has  done. 


He  says  how  much  the  Realm  will  suffer 

and  want  aid, 
Until  fresh  treasures  from  the  cures  unto 

him  shall  be  paid. 
I  ween  but  little  of  that  silver  strengthens 

God's  own  sway. 
A  hoard  of  treasure  seldom  parts  from 

priestly  hands  away. 
Sir  Stock  !   your  errand  is   to  harm  and 

grievously  to  wound ; 
To  see  if,  with  us  Germans,  silly  women 

and  fools  abound ! 

It  would  seem  from  this  Jast 
line,  which  contains  an  expres- 
sion not  lightly  made  use  of  by 
a  troubadour  who  sang  the  praise 
of  women  so  fervently,  as  if,  at 
that  time  also,  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Church  had  been  founded, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  pliability 
of  women  to  sacerdotal  designs. 
It  is  so,  to  this  day,  in  France, 
and  partly  still  in  Spain.  *  To  rule 
the  men  by  the  women  *  has  al- 
ways been  a  favourite  maxim  of 
the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  of  their 
predecessors. 

In  another  poem,  Walther  speaks 
of  the  misery  that  had  come  over 
the  German  nation  through  the  Pope 
having  ( placed  two  Germans  under 
one  crown ; '  in  other  words,  having 
set  up  an  anti-king  against  the  one 
duly  elected.  He  introduces  the 
Pontiff  as  gloating  over  the  confu- 
sion he  has  wrought.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  telling  specimens  of 
Walther's  political  muse ;  but  in 
translation,  much  of  the  suppressed 
anger  that  fills  the  poet's  breast  is 
lost: 

Ahi,  wie  kristenliche  nu  der  babest  lachet, 
swenne  er  sinen  Walhen  Beit:  'ich  hanz 

als6  gemachet 1* 
(daz  er  dl  seit,  des  solt  er  niemer  han 

godaht!) 
er  giht :  '  ich  han  zwen  Alman  under  eine 

krone  braht, 
daz  siz  riche  sulen  stoeren  unde  wasten : 
ie  dar  under  fiillen  wir  die  kasten. 
ich  hans  an  minen  stoc  gement :  ir  guot  ist 

allez  mtn ; 
ir  tiutschez  silber  vert  in  minen  welschen 

schrin. 
ir  pfaffen,  ezzent  huener  und  trinkent  win 
und  lant  die  dummen  tiutschen  vasten  ! 
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That  is : 

Ha,  ha!   how   the  Pope   now  laughs  in 

Christian  mood, 
Says  to  his  Italians :   '  Have  I  not  done 

good?' 
(Would  that  he  never  had  had  such   a 

thought !) 
He  cries :  '  I  have  two  Germans  under  one 

crown  brought, 
The  Empire  to  disturb,  its  fertile  lands  to 

waste ! 
Meanwhile  we  fill  our  chest ! 
I've  doomed  their  all  to  my  offering ;  their 

goods  are  all  mine ! 
Their  German  silver  flows  to  my  Italian 

shrine  ! 
What  ho !  ye  priests,  be  jolly  !  eat  pullets 

and  quaff  wine ! 
And  let  the  silly  Germans  fast ! ' 

Years  afterwards,  Thomasin  von 
Ziiolare,  of  Italian  extraction,  but 
who  composed  didactic  poems  in 
German,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Italian  Guest '  (der  wdhche  Gast), 
said  that  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  by  this  attack  upon  Popish 
rapacity,  had  criminally  persuaded 
away  thousands  from  the  allegiance 
they  owed  to  God  and  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  This  is  strong  testimony 
to  the  influence  Walther  exercised 
on  the  public  mind — the  stronger 
because  it  comes  from  an  enemy. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another 
minne-singer,  Konrad  the  Marner, 
the  worthy  disciple  of  Walther.  In 
his  famous  '  Give,  give  ! '  song,  he 
despairingly  wishes  his  children  not 
to  attain  old  age,  since  the  world  is 
so  miserably  ruled,  and  the  Pope  of 
Rome  uses  his  crooked  staff  only 
for  oppression : 

Tell  me,  thou  Pope  of  Home,  what  avails 

that  crozier  thee, 
Which  God  to  St.  Peter  gave,  us  of  our 

sins  to  free  ? 
Stola  and  infula  He  gave,  so  that  we  at  all 

times 
May  by  His  mercy  be  absolved  of  our  sins 

and  crimes. 
But  now  the  stoles  are  changed,  ay,  turned 

into  swords, 
Which  battle  not  for  souls,  but  for  lucre 

and  golden  hoards. 
Who  taught  ye  that,  0  Bishop,  that  your 

priests,  like  a  swashbuckler  band, 
Should  ride  under  helmets,  instead  of  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  land  ? 


Your  shepherd's  staff  has  grown   into  a 

mighty  spear ! 
The  world  is  conquered  by  you !    Your 

thoughts  are  all :  '  Give  here ! ' 

In  another  song,  Konrad  the 
Marner  deplores  that  the  clerical 
princes  in  Germany  have  become 
so  worldly :  they  keep  troops,  coin 
money,  raise  tolls,  whilst  the  Im- 
perial chair  at  Aachen  is  purposely 
left  vacant.  The  Pope  has  no  longer 
a  shepherd's  staff,  but  a  ( straight 
sceptre.'  The  priests  grind  where 
the  Emperor  formerly  had  his  mill. 
To  the  Empire  the  bran  and  the 
chaff  are  given ;  for  themselves  they 
keep  the  good  flour.  Hence  they 
are  glad  to  let  the  Empire  go  with- 
out a  head  ruler. 

This  attack  against  the  high 
clergy  was  written  at  a  time  when 
the  election  for  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  purposely  delayed. 

Reinmar  von  Zweter,  a  minne- 
singer of  great  power  and  fame, 
who  has  several  beautiful  poems 
about  true  nobility,  in  the  style  of 

The  man's  the  goud  for  a'  that, 

launches  out  strongly  against  the 
'hateful,  envious,  over-proud  Ro- 
mish Cardinals.'  He  says  they  '  elect 
an  unholy  man,  and  then  want  him 
to  be  taken  for  a  saint ! '  '  Such 
wrongful  electors  cannot  but  choose 
wrong.'  (Unrehie  weler  welnt  vil 
dicke  unrehte.) 

In  another  poem,  Reinmar  speaks 
out  against  the  unjust  anathemas 
which  the  Pope  frequently  issues : 

Whoso  has  right  to  curse,  and  whosesoever 

the  work, 
Let  him  beware  lest  fleshly  rage  within  the 

ban  do  lurk ! 
Where  fleshly  rage  the  curse  infests,  'tis  not 

the  ban  of  Sod. 
Whoso  in  surplice  scolds  and  '  Anathema .' 

cries  aloud, 
And  under  helmet  fights  would  fain  use 

the  two  swords. 

The  *  two  swords  '  are  an  allusion 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers, 
represented  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor. 
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In  a  song  against  the  rottenness 
of  the  hierarchical  organisation, 
Reinmar  von  Zweter  attacks  the 
evil  of  simony.  He  says  the  Pontiff, 
whose  business  it  is  to  investigate 
matters,  bat  who  conceals  the  mal- 
practices, is  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
conceals  stolen  goods.  But  he,  the 
poet,  means  to  '  bring  it  all  out  into 
the  light  of  the  sun.' 

There  are  poems  by  Reinmar  in 
which  he  stigmatises  the  '  knightly 
monks '  (Kofmiinche)  and  '  cloister 
knights'  (klosterritter),  whose  proud 
and  worldly  bearing  does  not  agree 
with  the  monastic  trimming  of  their 
hair  and  beard,  or  the  clerical  cut 
of  their  garb.  Deploring  the  spread 
of  corruption,  from  princes  down- 
wards, he  asks  the  Anti- Christ  why 
he  delays  coming,  since  there  are 
so  many  who  would,  once  more  sell 
Jesus  Christ : 

Kum,  Endekrist,  do  tumber  gonch ! 
Den  pfaffen  zuo  der  kirchen  ouch, 
die  vindest  da  wol  veile   unt  roemsches 
riche. 

That  is : 

Come,  Anti-Christ,  thou  stupid  gawk! 
The  priest,  and  e'en  the  holy  Church  as 

well, 
Thoult  find  corrupt ;  and  eke  the  Roman 

Realm! 

It  is  but  right  to  add  that  Rein, 
mar,  whilst  thus  denouncing  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  Church, 
spoke  out  in  a  very  independent 
way  on  the  functions  and  the  duties 
of  the  Kaiser.  The  Empire,  he  says, 
does  not  belong  to  the  Emperor: 
ho  is  only  its  steward  and  guardian 
(daz  riche,  dost  des  keisers  niht: 
er  ist  sin  pfieger  unt  sin  voget). 
If  those  who  elect  him  to  the  Im- 
perial dignity  see  that  he  acts  in 
a  guilty  way,  they  ought  to  depose 
him,  and  to  choose  a  worthier  head 
of  the  Realm.  But  they  are  to  take 
care  not  to  let  the  Empire  suffer 
from  any  personal  hostility  of  theirs 
to  the  Emperor.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  ancient  law 
codes  of  Germany,  the  Sachsenspiegel 
and   Schwabenspiegel,  where    both 


the  manner,  *  How  the  Germans 
elect  the  King,1  and  how  he  may  be 
deposed  and  punished,  are  specially 
described. 

Some  of  the  minne-siugers  were 
very  pious,  very  firm  believers.  Not 
a  few  of  them  chanted  the  praise 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  fervent  strains. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  not  mince 
matters  on  the  question  of  civic 
right  against  clerical  pretensions; 
nor  did  they  think  much  of  the 
peculiar  sanctity  of  monkish  re- 
cluses. Even  a  poet  like  Friedrich 
von  Sonnenburg,  who,  in  his  lay  on 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  took  side 
with  the  Court  of  Rome,  speaks 
with  contempt  of  those  who  profess 
to  have  *  given  up  the  world.'  Man, 
in  his  opinion,  may  give  up  all  im- 
proper excesses  in  the  way  of  living, 
and  refrain  from  sin ;  but  none  can 
live  without  the  world's  warmth  and 
its  cool  shades.  The  fate  of  man, 
Sonnenburg  continues,  is  connected 
with  this  world  until  the  day  of  re- 
surrection ;  for,  in  the  meantime,  his 
very  bones  must  Ipe  preserved  here ! 
This  song  is  a  palpable  hit  against 
the  monkhood;  especially  as  the 
poet  addresses  the  beautiful  world 
as  '  Lady  World '  (vrou  WerU). 

Another  troubadour,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  *  The  Meissner,'  has 
a  poem,  similar  to  that  of  Reinmar 
von  Zweter,  against  wrongful  ana- 
themas which  hide  carnal  wrath. 
Heinrich  Frauenlob,  one  of  the  most 
learned  minne- singers,  was  not  less 
explicit  on  these  questions.  Frau- 
enlob proudly  said  of  himself,  that 
he  '  bears  the  yoke  of  deep  thought,' 
and  he  aspired  even  to  a  poetical 
position  higher  than  the  one  occu- 
pied by  Reinmar,  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  and  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide.     He,  too,  brands   the 

*  hateful,  envious  priests,'  who  are 
addicted    to    riotous    living,    and 

*  whose  apes  we  only  are.' 

Nit  node  haz, 

den  tragent  ouch  die  pfaffen ; 
viillen  trade  laffen, 

des  pflegent  at  ze  aller  zit ;  vrir  sint  niur 
ir  affen. 
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In  a  lay  on  spiritual  and  civio 
power,  as  representatives  of  which 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  are  intro- 
duced, Frauenlob  asks  the  priest 
•with  the  shaven  crown  (blat) 
whether  it  is  proper  that  shield  and 
spear  should  hang  about  his  body. 
St.  John  is  told  that  St.  Peter  wants 
to  harm  him,  and  to  raise  the  cro- 
zier  over  the  sword : 

St.  John,  keep  fast  thy  ancient  right, 

As  it  has  stood  of  yore ! 
An  thou  not  hold  thy  straight  sword  tight, 

The  crook  will  beat  thee  sore. 

Frauenlob,  whose  name  signifies 
*  Woman's  Praise/  is  said  by  an 
ancient  chronicler  to  have  been 
H  carried  to  his  grave  by  women 
who  were  weeping  loudly,  and  who 
sprinkled  his  tombstone  in  the  ca- 
thedral with  rich  libations  of  wine.' 
Hence  some  have  thought  that  he 
himself  was  a  canon ;  but  this  is  not 
very  probable.  The  honour  done  to 
him  at  his  death  is  rather  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  veneration  he  had 
enjoyed  during  his  life  as  a  poet  of 
the  first  order.  The  fact  of  women 
doing  him  such  honour  shows,  how- 
ever, that  his  ideas  must  have  been 
shared  very  widely. 

One  of  the  minne-singers  of  lowly 
origin,  Barthel  Regenbogen,  by  oc- 
cupation at  first  a  smith,  actually 
appears  to  have  foreseen  the  great 
Church  Reformation,  which  came 
about  two  hundred  years  after  his 
time.  Regenbogen  says  of  himself^ 
that  '  as  Poverty's  slave,  upon  the 
hard  anvil  he  had  poorly  earned 
his  bread : ' 

Ieh  Regenboge, 

ich  was  ein  emit ; 

Af  hertem  aneb6z 

gewan  gar  kiimberlich  min  br6t. 

arrauot  hat  mich  besezzen. 

Both  in  his  strong  reformatory 
spirit  and  in  his  simple,  hearty 
manner,  he  is  not  unlike  Hans 
Sachs,  the  famous  master-singer 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Regen- 
bogen, the  People's  poet,  pro- 
phesies a  great  struggle  in  Chris- 
tendom, when  the  Emperor  Frede- 


rick the  Redbeard  would  reappear, 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  hang 
his  shield  on  a  withered  tree; 
whereupon  that  tree  will  once  more 
bloom  and  bear  fruit.  Without  the 
necessity  of  a  struggle,  the  Em- 
peror will  lay  low  the  power  of  the 
priests : 

The  cloisters  he  destroys,  the  Prince  of 
noble  line ; 
The  nnns  he  gives  in  marriage,  I  tell 
ye  verily ! 
For  us  they  mast  at  last  produce  corn  and 
wine ! 
When  that  begins,  the  years  will  ran  on 
merrily. 

Regenbogen  shared  with  his  con- 
temporaries the  prejudice  against 
the  Jews.  Together  with  the  re- 
surrection of  the  Reformed  Empire, 
he  therefore  foretells  the  overthrow 
of  the  '  power  of  the  Jews '  (jier 
Juden  Jcraft  legt  er  dar  nider)9  who 
then  had  already  obtained  a  strong 
footing  in  commerce.  In  one  of 
his  songs  an  amusing  dialogue  and 
theological  controversy  is  related 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,  in 
which  the  Christian  unfortunately 
shows  more  anger  than  argument. 
The  contrast  between  his  fierce  ha- 
tred against  the  Hebrews  and  his 
reforming  tendencies  is  rather  strik- 
ing in  this  poetical  smith,  who  was  by 
no  means  a  common  Reimschmied, 
or  versifex,  but  one  of  the  most 
gifted  singers  of  his  age,  though  his 
productions  labour  under  some  defi- 
ciency of  form. 

There  is  a  didactic  poem  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  called  Freidank's 
Beseheidenheit,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  a  contested  one.  Some 
incline  to  ascribe  it  to  Walther  von 
der  Yogelweide ;  others,  to  a  poet 
of  the  name  of  Freidank,  or  Freige- 
dank,  i.e.  Free-Thought.  Of  Rome, 
Freidank  says  : 

All  the  streams  of  treasure  do  drop 
Down  to  Rome,  where  they  all  stop. 
And  yet  Rome  is  never  fall ! 
Forsooth,  'tis  an  unholy  holo ! 

Of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  Frei- 
dank says : 
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None  can  of  our  sins  us  shrive 
Bat  God  alone.    For  that  we'll  strive ! 
That  mercy  fits  a  donkey  well 
That  he  can  save  an  ox  from  hell ! 
Fools  see  a  boon  in  every  shrift 
Which  one  rogue  hands  his  brother — 
as  a  gift. 

On  the  Pope's  position  among  his 
own  immediate  subjects,  Freidank 
has  the  following: 

The  Pope,  he  is  a  god  on  earth— 
And  yet  he  serves  the  Romans'  mirth ! 
The  Pope  gets  no  respect  at  home ; 
But  far  and  wide  go  behests  from  Rome ! 
His  Court  would  ail  forsaken  stand, 
Had  he  not  fools  in  foreign  land. 
Right  will  be  found  in  Rome — but  wait, 
Till  all  that's  crooked  be  turned  straight  I 
Rome  is  a  sheltering  thicket 
For  all  that's  base  and  wicked. 

On  the  presumption  of  the  Pontiff 
to  govern  the  world  politically  as 
well  as  spiritually,  Freidank  re- 
marks: 

If  two  swords  in  one  sheath  are  set* 
You'll  turn  the  edge  of  both,  I  bet 
If  the  Pope  for  empire  lust, 
Both  good  blades  will  surely  rust. 

The  luzuriousness  and  worldliness 
of  the  Papal  Court  are  castigated 
in  the  following  lines : 

That  net  to  Rome  was  never  brought, 
With  which  St.  Peter  fishes  caught ; 
That  net  is  now  despised ! 
Rome's  nets  are  now  devised 
For  silver,  castles,  land,  and  gold, 
Of  which  St  Peter  never  told.  •  .  . 


The  Pope  can't  even  say  his '  nay ' 
To  robbing,  thieving;  night  and  day ! 

Surely  these  quotations  will  suffice 
to  show  that  Germany  was  full  of 
'Old  Catholics/  so  to  say,  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
Kaisers  and  of  their  immediate 
successors;  and  these  Old  Catholics 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies spoke  in  no  uncertain  tone. 
The  richness  and  racy  strength  of 
this  anti-Papal  literature  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  flourishing  as  it 
did  at  a  time  when  the  Roman 
Church  jealously  watched  its  oppo- 
nents, leaves  no  doubt  of  the  spread 
of  the  enlightened  views  or  the 
minne-singers.  Otherwise  they 
would  scarcely  have  dared  to  go  to 
such  lengths.  Their  courageous 
words  were  unfortunately  not  much 
listened  to  by  the  rulers  of  the  na- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  favourable 
historical  moments  were  thus  allowed 
to  pass  idly  by.  Centuries  had  to 
elapse  before  the  national  spirit 
once  more  gathered  such  energy  as 
to  effect  an  uprising  which,  being 
undertaken  under  less  favourable 
political  circumstances,  only  accom- 
plished the  liberation  of  one  half  of 
Germany  from  the  Romish  yoke, 
whilst  the  nation  at  large  had  to 
undergo  a  true  martyrdom  in  suffer- 
ing and  in  political  disruption. 
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THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT 
EST  WESTERN  OR  'ROMANDE'  SWITZERLAND. 

I  HAVE  stated  the  facts  which 
gradually  prepared  the  way  for 
religious  reform  in  Switzerland.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  intermeddling 
spirit  of  the  Roman  Curia.  Greedy 
of  domination,  turbulent,  wearing 
out  the  populations,  ruining  their 
prosperity  and  destroying  their 
tranquillity  by  moral  disorder,  the 
fatal  precursor  of  material  disorder, 
the  priests  forced  all  the  world, 
Governments  as  well  as  governed, 
to  exclaim :  *  If  they  would  only  de- 
part, and  leave  us  in  peace ! ' 

This  conclusion,  simple  as  it  is  in 
appearance,  is  not  so  in  reality. 

Humanity,  which  has  been  sys- 
tematically kept  in  ignorance  by  the 
clergy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  does  not  possess  sufficient 
mental  equilibrium  to  be  at  once  its 
own  pope,  its  own  emperor,  and  its 
own  judge — to  be  for  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  Scripture,  '  a 
royal  priesthood.'  Even  the  con* 
science,  which  gives  an  answer  to 
everything,  and  puts  to  man  this 
question,  of  which  eternity  keeps 
the  key,  'Who  has  put  me  into 
you  ?  ' — the  very  conscience,  when 
it  has  been  too  long  condemned 
to  silence  and  darkness  by  indolence, 
daughter  of  clerical  routine,  be- 
comes almost  obliterated,  and  is 
often  mute  and  incapable  of  fulfil- 
ling its  functions. 

Populations  which  have  been  long 
drilled  to  play  the  part  of  a  flock, 
so  well  described  by  Father  Lainez 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  cannot  pass 
suddenly  from  darkness  to  light 
without  groans  and  stupefaction. 
They  require  to  go  through  a  state 
of  transition.  It  is  of  this  period 
of  transition  that '  Old  Catholicism ' 
has  taken  the  charge.    It  will  last 


until:  the  masses  have  become 
mentally  and  morally  enlightened 
by  education  and  instruction,  or, 
in  other  words,  emancipated.  Of 
course  this  is  on  the  supposition 
that '  Old  Catholicism '  will  devote 
itself  sincerely,  without  any  arriere- 
pensde,  to  the  task  of  instructing 
and  elevating  the  people,  which  is 
far  from  being  proved.  All  reli- 
gions as  well  as  all  dynasties  are 
full  of  promises  and  good  auguries 
at  their  commencement,  but  these 
are  forgotten  as  soon  as  success  has 
whispered  into  their  ear:  'You 
have  the  power1 — keep  it  all  to  your- 
self. A  power  that  is  discussed  is 
already  weakened.  Mind  alone  dis- 
cusses power — therefore  let  us  have 
no  mind.'  Let  us  hope  that  Old 
Catholicism,  having  to  struggle 
longer  for  its  establishment,  will 
be  for  a  longer  time  liberal. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  make  a 
sketch  of  the  movement  as  facta 
present  it  to  us.  M.  Mermillod, 
bishop  and  martyr,  well  paid  by  the 
Pope  and  the  faithful,  hero  of  the 
salon  and  the  boudoir,  petted,  flat- 
tered, and  persecuted,  ought  to  vow 
eternal  gratitude  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  having  placed  him,  at 
so  small  a  cost,  upon  the  pedestal  of 
martyrdom.  Ear  from  it.  Of  an 
insatiable  disposition,  of  a  turbulent 
and  ungrateful  spirit,  he  has  never 
ceased,  on  the  one  hand,  to  raise  up 
enemies  to  his  country  in  foreign 
lands,  and,  on  the  other,  to  tire  out  all 
the  jurisdictions  of  his  native  place. 
It  was  he  who  inspired  in  Veuillot 
these  ominous  lines  in  the  Univers : 
'  They  [the  Genevese]  perceive  that 
they  are  surrounded  by  petroleum, 
and  they  are  in  great  fear.  Geneva1 
fulfils  its  destiny.      It  invites  viai- 


1  From  this  moment,  during  several  months,  one  or  more  fires  took  place  every  day. 
According  to  the  police,  they  were  almost  all  acts  of  incendiarism,  executed  in  the  same 
manner  by  combustibles  heaped  up  in  the  garrets,  and  almost  all  in  the  same  part  of  the 
town — the  new  quarter,  which  was  consequently  less  exposed  to  fire  than  the  others.  In 
ordinary  seasons  only  a  few  occurred  in  a  month. 
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tors  who  will  probably  not  be  slow 
to  come.     [The  French  army  of 
Henri  V.  and  the  present  incendia- 
ries.]    No  heresy  has  entered  into 
the  world  except  by  fire  and  sword ; 
none  will  go  out  of  it  except  by  fire 
and  sword.    Everything  augurs  a 
grand  cleansing  of  the  worjd,  and 
every    quarter     of    the    immense 
European  stable  is  setting  about  it 
according  to  its  genius.'    It  was  the 
time  when  the  genius  of  the  French 
stable  revealed  itself  in  pilgrimages, 
and  in  persecutions  directed  against 
lay  teaching,  Protestant  meetings, 
and  free  thought ;  when  that  of  the 
Spanish  stable  proclaimed  through 
the  voice  of  Carlist  chieftains  the 
je-establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  by  order  of 
Lissaraga  and  the  Cure*  Santa  Cruz, 
massacred  the  Liberals  with  refine- 
ments of  cruelty ;   when  from  the 
Gorman  stable  were  heard  the  bel- 
lowings  of  its  prelates ;   in  a  word, 
when  the  mountain  in  labour  caused 
the  world  to  tremble  before  bringing 
forth  a  mouse.    The  ridicidus  mus, 
indeed,  has  come  to  make  us  smile 
once  more,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  go  to  sleep  and  dis- 
miss all  care.    The  plot  has  failed, 
but  is  not  therefore  abandoned ;  and 
the  Roman  Curia,  under  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  pursues  its  dark  way  more 
earnestly  than  ever.    Let  us,  then, 
mistrust  her  and  be  on  our  guard. 
It  would  be  a  sad  awakening  which 
should  see  in  the  hands  of  these 
men  all  the  conquests  of  the  modern 
spirit,  all  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
Federal'  Assembly,    by   90   votes 
against  21,   gave  its  sanction    to 
the  constitutional  law  of  Geneva 
of  February  19,  1873,  concerning 
Catholic  worship,  and  by  79  votes 
against  23  it  definitively  confirmed 
the  banishment  of  Mermillod. 

These  measures  again  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  they 
opened  to  the  people,  who,  however, 
were  not  much  alarmed,  the  pro- 
spect of  civil  war  and  foreign  inter- 


vention. The  mayors  of  the  Catholic 
communes,  forgetful  of  their  duty, 
went  so  far  as  to  stimulate  the 
passions  of  their  parishioners,  but 
in  vain;  the  most  perfect  tran- 
quillity reigned  everywhere. 

In  vain  M.  Mermillod  went  about 
saying  that  he  had  good  reasons 
for  declaring  that  he  had  been 
banished  from  Switzerland  by  an 
order  of  M.  de  Bismarck.  la  vain 
the  Echo  of  Scdeve  and  the  Courier 
of  Geneva  declared  that  M.  A.  Girod, 
the  President  of  the  Department  of 
Police  and  Justice,  had  summoned 
the  director  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Geneva,  and  had  ordered  him  to 
cease  attacking  M.  de  Bismarck. 

No  one,  except  perhaps  a  few 
prejudiced  people  in  France,  at- 
tached the  least  importance  to  these 
rumours.  Nevertheless^  for  the 
honour  of  Switzerland  and  its  Go- 
vernment, it  was  well  that  there 
should  be  an  official  explanation. 

On  July  26,  the  Federal  Council 
being  occupied  with  M.  Merxnillod's 
appeal,  an  excellent  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  President  of  the 
Confederation  to  give  some  explana- 
tions, and  appeal  to  public  opinion 
•upon  the  subject  of  the  rumours 
spread  abroad  by  M.  Mermillod  and 
retailed  by  the  whole  clerical  press. 
After  having  justified  the  measure 
taken  by  the  Federal  Council  from 
a  constitutional  point  of  view,  M.. 
C6resole  proceeded  to  take  note  of ' 
its  political  aspect. 

Judging  (he  said)  from  the  flood  of  abuse * 
and  calumny  which  has  been  poured  upon 
the  Federal  Council  a  propos  of  M.  Mer- 
millod's banishment,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  this  event  had  deranged  some  long- 
hatched  plot,  of  which  it  is  not  impossible 
to  discover  the  traces.  There  are,  indeed, 
in  this  whole  affair  some  rather  curious 
coincidences.  Whilst  M.  Mermillod  was 
constituting  himself  at  Geneva  the  chief 
of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Switzerland, 
he  gathered  round  him  an  entire  staff- 
establishment.  The  Correspondence  of 
Geneva  was  his  organ,  and  it  was  from 
Geneva  that  emanated  those  calls  to  civil 
war  from  the  fallen  dynasty  which  to-day 
seeks  to  take  possession  of  Spain. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  take  a  radical 
measure  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  to  banish  Don  Carlos  and  all 
his  followers  from  Switzerland. 

However  this  may  be,  M.  Mermillod,  his 
organs,  and  his  friends,  while  calling  them- 
selves Swiss,  and  invoking  blessings  on 
Geneva,  have  never  lost  a  single  occasion 
to  denounce  our  country  to  the  public  opi- 
nion of  Europe.  If  they  had  been  satis- 
fied with  calling  us  '  drunk  with  iniquity/ 
as  the  Dnivers  and  other  papers  have 
done,  it  would  have  been  simply  ridiculous ; 
but  the  entire  Federal  Council  have  been 
accused  of  servility  to  a  foreign  power, 
and  even  of  treason.  Some  French  bishops 
and  some  pretended  Swiss  journals  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  campaign, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  scandalous  appeal 
to  the  hatred  that  the  war  has  left  in 
France  against  Germany.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  sympathy  which  France  en- 
tertains towards  Switzerland — and  which  we 
have  returned,  and  shall  still  return — by 
pretending  that  we  are  the  agents  of 
Prussia,  and  that  we  take  the  password 
from  Berlin. 

Mgr.  Dupanloup,  who  is  nevertheless  a 
priest  of  that  religion  which  commands  us 
not  to  judge  our  neighbour  lest  we  should 
ourselves  be  judged,  has  brought  such  ac- 
cusations against  us.  The  Bishop  of  Nismes 
has  openly  accused  us  of  being  traitors. 
Still  more,  in  two  discourses  which  have 
-not  been  repudiated  by  him,  the  one  ad- 
'dressed  to  some  Belgian  deputies,  the  other 
tfceld  at  Bourg,  M.  Mermillod,  who  insists 
so  strongly  on  his  Swiss  nationality,  and 
who  blesses  Geneva,  has  dared  to  assert 
-that  he  has  proof  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  which  was  pronounced  against 
'  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Federal 
'Council,  was  settled  in  concert  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  that  the  carriage  which  con- 
■  ducted  him  to  the  frontier  was  a  Prussian 
prison.    .    .    .    Further,  in    a   meeting 
of  the  'Pius  Verein,'  which  was  held  at 
Gruvere  on  April  30  last,  a  deputy  to  the 
National  Council  from  Fribourg  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  himself  the  echo  of  simi- 
lar accusations.     Well   then,   gentlemen, 
those  who  make  such  accusations  must  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  them, 
-  and  have  the  courage  to  come  forward  and 
^substantiate  them.    I  invite  them,  and  not 
only  themselves,  but  also  all  the  Catholic 
.deputies,  to  come  either  to  the  Political 
^Department  or  to  the  Chancery,  and  exa- 
mine the   official  and  confidential  corre- 
spondence both  of  the  Federal  Council  and 
of  the  President  of  the  Confederation. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Ceiesole  read 


a  letter  addressed  to  the  Swiss 
Minister  in  Berlin,  of  which,  this 
was  the  last  paragraph  : 

We  follow  with  the  most  lively  interest 
the  development  of  the  struggle  in  Ger- 
many, but  we  will  not  have  recourse  to 
any  moral  intervention,  much  less  will  we 
submit  to  any  pressure  whatever  in  order  to 
maintain  it  in  Switzerland. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  no 
one  appeared  either  at  the  Political 
Bureau  or  at  the  Chancery;  but, 
also,  no  one  retracted. 

On  the  following  day,  M.  de 
Segesser,  after  paying  homage  to 
the  uprightness  of  the  Federal 
Council,  called  npon  M.  Cere'sole 
to  give  greater  precision  to  his 
accusations,  whereupon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederation  made 
answer  as  follows : 

I  hasten  to  reply  that  we  have  been 
informed,  from  a  perfectly  certain  and 
official  source,  that,  either  under  the  Go- 
vernment of  M.  Thiers  or  under  the  Govern- 
ment that  succeeded,  active  and  reiterated 
steps  were  taken  to  induce  a  diplomatic 
action  on  the  part  of  France  towards 
Switzerland  in  relation  to  our  religious 
conflict ;  that  memorials  were  addressed  to 
the  French  Government  showing  that  it 
had  the  right  to  take  in  hand  the  question 
of  Catholic  interests  in  the  Canton  of 
Geneva ;  and  that  one  of  these  memorials 
was  presented  by  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  and  sup- 
ported by  many  Catholic  deputies  of  influ- 
ence in  the  National  Assembly. 

These  underhand  dealings  pro- 
ceeded from  M.  Mermillod,  and  from 
the  party  of  which  he  is  the  soul. 
M.  Thiers  took  no  notice  of  them, 
and  at  the  end  of  April  he  said  to 
M.  Kern,  the  Swiss  Minister : 

I  see  plainly  enough  what  the  clergy 
are  aiming  at,  but  they  will  not  succeed. 
I  will  not  listen  to  anything  of  the  sort ; 
of  that  you  may  be  assured;  and  I  au- 
thorise you  to  communicate  this  to  your 
Government. 

What  would  it  have  been  if  M. 
Cere'sole  had  entered  still  more  into 
detail? 

Towards  the  close  of  1870,  M. 
Mermillod  was  continually  going  to 
and  fro  between  the  country-house 
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called  Bigot  -Tingrelin,  situated 
about  ten  minutes'walk  from  Geneva, 
and  that  of  M.  deBnde",  a  little  farther 
on  the  road  to  France.  In  the  first 
were  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  and 
Queen  Isabella ;  in  the  second  was  the 
Comte  de  Ohambord.  He  also  went 
very  assiduously  to  Don  Carlos,  who 
habitually  resided  in  the  environs 
of  Geneva.  He  was  equally  atten- 
tive to  Don  Carlos  and  Isabella — 
which  of  the  two  he  deceived  I 
know  not ;  but  what  interests  us 
more  is  the  promise  he  obtained 
from  the  Empress,  before  the  war, 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Catholic  worship  at 
Geneva,  to  be  consecrated  by  the 
restitution  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Pierre.  This  promise  was  made  to 
him  at  the  time  he  was  preaching 
the  Caitme  at  St.  Clothilde.  He 
mentioned  it  confidentially  to  several 
persons  in  Geneva,  and  carried  his 
presumption  so  far  as  to  make  al- 
lusion to  it  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  of ,  Notre- Dame  in  Geneva 
in  the  following  words :  *  An  august 
promise  permits  me  to  hope  that 
before  long  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
address  you  from  a  more  resounding 
pulpit.'  It  is  possible  that  it  was 
this  that  determined  the  police  of  Ge- 
neva to  make  a  visitation  at  night  at 
the  country-house,  Biffot-Tingrelin. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  con- 
firmed the  presence  there  of  M. 
Mermillod  and  of  the  two  ex- 
sovereigns.1 

Why  they  confined  themselves  to 
the  establishment  of  this  fact — why 
this  visitation  was  kept  as  secret  as 
possible— is  a  mystery.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  rumours  which  circulated 
about  this  period  concerning  cer- 
tain financial  favours  shown  by  M. 
Mermillod  to  a  very  high  function- 


ary, attached  to  the  Swiss  Credit 
Foncier,  who  repaid  him  by  silence. 
The  fact  that  interests  History  is 
that,  during  all  this  period,  the 
official  representative  of  the  Holy 
See  at  Geneva  was  continually 
plotting  with  foreign  powers  against 
the  independence  of  his  country, 
seeking  to  foment  troubles  and  to 
create  complications  from  which  he 
alone  should  profit,  while  the  people 
were  left  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  them.  I  ought,  in  deference  to 
truth,  to  say,  that  not  all  the  clergy 
made  themselves  accomplices  *of 
these  acts  of  treason.  Thus  the 
clergy  of  Argovie  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  acts  of  M.  Mer- 
millod. As  to  the  Catholics,  the 
attitude  taken  by  their  most  au- 
thorised representatives,  M.  de 
Segesser  among  others  proves  that, 
if  it  were  a  question  between  M. 
Mermillod  ana  their  country,  they 
would  not'  hesitate  to  abandon  the 
former  in  order  to  preserve  the 
latter  from  foreign  intervention— 
exactly  like  the  Mexicans  and  Ba- 
varians. M.  Thiers  had  not  been 
deceived,  and  for  this  he  incurred 
all  the  anger  of  the  Bight.  *  Mac- 
Mahon  himself^  notwithstanding  his 
innocence  in  foreign  politics,  has 
followed  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Will  he  have  the  same 
fate? 

Such  defeats  ought  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Curia  and  induced 
it  to  retire,  pro  tempore  at  least,  to 
its  tents.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  and 
we  shall  see  it  increasing  in  vio- 
lence in  proportion  as  it  suffered 
defeat. 

On  February  29,  1873,  ^e  Grand 
Council  of  Geneva  definitively  com- 
pleted the  organisation  of  religious 
worship   by   an  organic  law — the 


*  This  idea  of  recovering  St.  Pierre  from  Protestantism  is  not  an  isolated  fact,  nor  is 
it  a  personal  project  of  M.  Mermillod.  It  forms  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Holy 
See.  Thus  the  6eho  de  Fourvteres,  in  an  article  bearing  the  title,  'Persecution  in 
Geneva,'  expresses  itself  as  follows :  '  We  offer  np  our  prayers  to  Heaven  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  triumph  of  the  Church  it  may  be  reserved  to  you  (Mermillod)  to  take  a 
vengeance  worthy  of  you,  that  is,  to  convert  your  persecutors,  and  to  perform  a  mass  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Geneva.'    (October  1872.) 
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complement  of  the  constitutional 
law. 

This  law  divided  the  Canton  of 
Geneva  into  twenty-three  parishes, 
and  the  town  into  three.  It  left  to 
the  Catholic  electors  the  care  of 
electing  their  ecclesiastics,  admit, 
ting  every  Catholic  priest  as  a  can- 
didate; determined  the  form  of  oath, 
the  cases  of  revocation  and  re- 
election; fixed  the  salaries,  abo- 
lished all  fees;  entrusted  to  the 
same  electors  the  formation  by  vote 
of  their  Communal  Councils,  subject 
to  a  superior  Council  of  twenty-five 
members,  chosen  for  four  years  by 
all  the  electors  of  the  Canton  ;  and, 
lastly,  granted  to  religion  paid  by 
the  State  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
churches  and  manses  which  were 
municipal  property. 

On  October  12,  the  law  was 
carried  out  by  the  elections  to  the 
three  benefices  of  Geneva. 

The  three  candidates  were  M. 
Loyson,  ex-Fere  Hyacinthe,  Hurt- 
ault,  intimate  friend  and  secretary 
to  Mgr.  Guibert,  Cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  I  believe  his 
Vicar-General,  and  M.  ChavarcL 

The*  Ultramontanes  covered  the 
walls  with  placards  urging  the 
Catholics  to  abstain  from  voting. 
Whoever  voted,  it  was  said,  ceased 
ipso  facto  to  be  a  Catholic  These 
violently  worded  placards  were 
signed  by  the  mayors.  Notwith- 
standing these  threats8  and  pro- 
hibitions, 1,324  Catholic  electors 
out  of  2,595  voted.  1,289  votes 
were  found  valid,  and  1,256  votes 
were  given  to  each  of  the  candi- 


dates. If  the  usual  number  of  those 
who  abstain  from  voting  in  similar 
cases,  either  from  indifference,  ill- 
ness, or  absence,  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  total  number  induced  to 
abstain  by  Infallibility  did  not  ex- 
ceed 500  to  600.  Such  is  the 
effective  force  of  the  clericals  in 
Geneva.  Was  it  worth  while  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  it  ? 

The  Church  of  St.  Germain  was 
immediately  handed  over  to  the 
newly-elected  by  the  Municipal 
Council.  In  February  1535  this  was 
also  the  first  church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. On  February  12  of  that  year 
several  citizens  of  Geneva  petitioned 
the  magistrates  to  allow  a  certain 
Franciscanfriar  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  Cathedral  during  the  Oareme. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  chapter,  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  was»granted 
to  him.  When  the  Franciscan  was 
about  to  mount  the  pulpit,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  women,  who  treated 
bini  like  a  dog.  One  of  them, 
Perronette,  called  the  '  All-round,' 
armed  with  a  large  wooden  pin, 
struck  around  her  right  and  left. 
On  the  14th  the  Council  condemned 
Perronette  to  two  days'  imprison- 
ment on  bread  and  water,  and  two 
of  her  companions,  women  of  loose 
life,  were  banished  the  city.  As 
to  the  Franciscan,  he  resumed  his 
preachings  in  peace,  and  received 
for  his  trouble  fifty  bundles  and  three 
pounds  of  candles,  together  with  18 
florins  for  his  lodging.  One  year 
later,  Thomas  Yandel,  Cure  of  St. 
Germain,  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion. 


a  The  following  are  some  extracts  from  the  circular  of  the  majors :  '  You  are  insulted 
in  your  dignity  of  Catholic  citizens.  They  want  to  trample  under  foot  the  religion  of 
your  fathers,  to  shatter  your  convictions,  to  take  possession  of  your  churches  and  pres- 
byteries, to  drive  away  your  priests  in  order  to  replace  them  by  intruders ;  to  such 
claims  let  your  only  answer  be  contempt! ' 

1  As  to  us,  let  us  take  a  proud  and  worthv  attitude,  let  us  remain  in  our  communes 
and  wait !  When  the  hour  comes,  strong  in  our  right,  we  shall  know  how  to  assert  it 
and  make  it  respected.' 

'  Electors,  we  count  upon  you !  "We  will  never  let  a  tyrannical  law  be  applied  to  us. 
Vfe  will  struggle,  if  it  be  necessary,  in  defence  of  our  rights  and  liberties.* 

All  this  because  the  State  said  to  the  Catholics,  'Attend  to  your  own  business 
yourselves/ 
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Now,  after  four  centuries,  a  new 
Reformer  again  makes  the  domes  of 
St  Germain  resound  with  the  word 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  Cure*  Yandel 
has  a  successor  in  Father  Hya- 
cinthe.  Let  n  s  examine  this  strange 
figure — thin  Latin  imitation  of  the 
German  Luther. 

M.  Hyacinths  Loyson  was  born 
at  Orleans  in  the  year  1827.  His 
father  was  a  professor.  After  a 
strict  course  of  classic  studies, 
Loyson  entered  the  Seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  in  1845,  rod  was  ordained 
priest  in  1849.  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy at  the  Seminary  of  Avignon, 
afterwards  of  Theology  at  that  of 
Nantes,  he  became  later  Vicar  of 
St.  Sulpice,  and  then  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Carmelites.  It  was 
then  that  he  made  his  debut  as 
a  preacher  at  Lyons,  and  created 
a  great  sensation.  Thence  he  went 
to  Bordeaux  in  1863 ;  then  to  Paris, 
where  he  preached  in  the  Made* 
leine  for  five  years,  and  lastly  «at 
Notre-Dame.  Disquieted  by  his 
boldness,  the  Jesuits  ordered  him  to 
moderate  his  language.  On  Sep- 
tember 20, 1869,  he  threw  away  his 
gown  and  reconquered  his  indepen- 
dence. Shortly  afterwards  he  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  preached 
in  the  French  theatre  to  an  audi- 
ence at  jo  dollars  a  head.  Short, 
thick-set,  apoplectic,  with  drooping 
eyelids  and  thick  lips,  he  gives  the 
impression  of  a  shopkeeper's  assist- 
ant turned  into  a  sacristan.  He  is 
awkward  in  his  gait,  wishing  to 
appear  bold,  and  seems  as  if  he 
were  always  dragging  a  gown  or  a 
cassock. 

I  saw  him  in  New  York  on  the 
boards,  and  the  sentiment  he  in- 
spired me  with  was  rather  that 
of  pity  than  of  admiration.  For 
the  sonorous  but  empty  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit,  there  is  needed  first 
of  all  the  pulpit,  then  minds  im- 
pressed by  the  immensity  of  the  so- 
called  sacred  domes,  incense,  wax 
candles,  and  especially  the  cassock 
of  the  priest  or  monk.    There  ace 


required  minds  specially  disposed 
to  appreciate  this  music,  which  no 
more  admits  discussion  than  any 
other.  Put  the  sacred  orator  into 
a  frock  coat,  instead  of  a  gown  or 
surplice,  and  he  only  can  emit 
smothered  and  discordant  sounds. 
Such  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  Hyacinthe  Loyson  at  New 
York.  At  Geneva,  he  resumed  the 
sacerdotal  dress  and  the  pulpit,  and 
his  music  gave  forth  more  harmoni- 
ous chords.  Harmony,  sonorousness, 
and  mimicry — that  is  all  I  can  affirm 
of  him — a  Frederick  Lemaitre  with* 
out  his  nature,  his  power,  and  his 
variety;  but  nothing  that  resembles 
an  original  thought,  strongly  con- 
ceived, vigorously  deduced,  and 
striking  by  its  logical  clearness — 
only  the  everlasting  repetitions  of 
Catholicism,  with  its  crass  and  pom- 
pous phrases  addressed  to  women. 
This  is  the  weak  or  strong  side  of 
Loyson  according  as  one  takes  it. 
One  feels  that  he  loves  the  woman, 
and  certainly  he  will  make  himself 
beloved  by  her.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
only  point  in  which  he  can  compete 
effectually  with  Mermillod  and  the 
Holy  See,  which  only  governs 
through  women.  * 

In  America,  Loyson  married 
Madame  Merriman,  who  already 
had  a  son  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  has 
now  a  second  son.  In  marrying 
and  becoming  a  father,  the  new 
Care*  of  Geneva  has  given  an 
excellent  example,  and  has  wholly 
broken  with  Home.  This  is  the 
only  priest  I  know  who  has  been  lo- 
gical in  his  acts.  I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  his  words,  as  we  shall 
see. 

I  have  no  details  of  the  biography 
of  the  Abbe*  Hurtault.  All  that  I 
can  say  is  that  he  is  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  who  appears  to  be  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  With  a 
broad  forehead,  a  deep-set  eye,  and 
with  a  wiry  and  muscular .  figure, 
the  Abbe"  Hurtault  produces  on  me 
.the  impression  of  a  wrestler.    He  is 
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at  once  a  man  of  action  and  an  or- 
ganiser, and  I  believe  him  to  be  the 
true  pillar  of  the  new  Church  of 
Geneva.  Less  loud  in  voice  than 
Hyacinthe,  I  consider  him  to  be 
mnoh  more  in  earnest,  and  more 
dangerous  or  more  useful  according 
to  the  path  he  may  eventually  pur- 
sue. 

Many  people  will  accuse  me  of 
harshness  towards  Father  Hya- 
cinthe. I  have  no  fear  of  being  con- 
tradicted by  the  future.  It  will  be 
found  that  Father  Hyacinthe,  with- 
out Notre-Dame,  without  his  gown 
and  his  clients,  will  effect  little.  If 
the  Catholic  Reformation  establishes 
itself,  it  will  establish  itself  by  men 
such  as  the  Abbe*  Hurtault  and  the 
Abbe*  Herzog. 

The  Ultramontane  journals  having 
put  various  malevolent  interpreta- 
tions on  the  arrival  of  Father  Hya- 
cinthe at  Geneva,  I  will  give  the 
facts.  About  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
March,  1873,  a  committee  of  Liberal 
Catholics  was  appointed  from  among 
300  of  them  to  invite  Father  Hya- 
cinthe to  come  and  give  some  lec- 
tures in  Geneva.  He  answered  by 
the  following  letter,  and  came. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  not  two  ways  to 
answer  an  invitation  such  as  that  yon  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me  both 
in  your  own  and  in  the  name  of  300  of 
your  co-religionists.  Ultramontanism  is  at 
the  present  moment,  without  distinction  of 
boundaries,  the  common  enemy  of  all  who 
are  earnest  supporters  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
liberty;  and,  for  my  part,  in  answer  to 
your  appeal,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  com- 
bat Ultramontanism  at  Geneva  as  I  hare 
fought  it  at  Paris,  at  Munich,  and  at  Rome. 
Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  add  that  I  shall 
never  do  it  except  on  the  ground  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  Christian  faith,  and  the  true 
Catholic  tradition?  Persuaded  as  I  am 
that  this  is  also  your  ground,  I  most  will- 
ingly undertake  to  give  some  lectures  in 
Geneva,  and  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to 
receive  the  assurance,  &&  && 

Htacikthb  Lotson. 

In  another  letter,  published  about 
the  same  time  by  the  Journal  des 
DSbati,  he  gives  a  very  good  answer 
to  the  reproach  of  certain  Ultramon- 
tane journals,  that  he  had  contri- 


buted to  the  measures  taken  against 

Mermillod. 

Paris :  March  3, 1873. 
My  dear  friend, — You  have  been  cor- 
rectly informed.  I  have  been  invited  to 
Geneva  by  300  Catholics,  not  to  fulfil 
pastoral  functions  there,  but  to  preach  the 
principles  of  true  Catholicism.  I  know 
very  well  that  this  step  will  be  misinter- 
preted by  a  certain  press,  which  will 
endeavour  to  connect  it  with  the  conflict 
now  going  on  in  Geneva.  To  such  inter- 
pretations the  answer  is  easy.  I  have 
taken  no  part,  and  have  had  no  occasion  to 
give  an  opinion,  in  this  conflict  The  mis- 
sion, nurely  religious,  which  I  go  to  fulfil 
is  by  its  very  nature  anterior  to  it,  and,  I 
venture  to  say,  superior,  for  it  answers  to 
an  institution  of  the  Church  which  esta- 
blishes itself  more  and  more  in  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

It  was  in  the  Hall  of  the  Reforma- 
tion that  M.  Hyacinthe  Loyson  gave 
his  first  representation  or  lecture. 
The  Old  Catholic  committee,  foresee- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  great  con- 
course, had  limited  the  number  of 
admissions  to  3,000.  It  was  a  fa- 
vour to  obtain  a  ticket,  and  many 
were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  to 
hear  the  sacred  orator,  who  received 
a  regular  ovation.  He  might  con- 
sole himself  for  a  short  time  for 
having  lost  his  audience  of  Notre- 
.  Dame,  but  he  could  not  deceive 
himself  about  the  difference  of  the 
sentiments  which  animated  the  two 
assemblies.  In  the  place  of  silence 
and  holy  meditation,  there  was  loud 
and  tumultuous  applause,  which,  if 
it  showed  sympathy  and  admiration, 
seemed  nevertheless  addressed  ra- 
ther to  an  artist  than  to  a  priest. 
The  church  was  lost  in  the  scene,  the 
sermon  in  the  representation.  It 
was  full  of  life,  but  terrestrial.  I 
state  the  fact,  but  am  far  from  com- 
plaining of  it. 

M.  Loyson  had  before  him  a 
chosen  audience,  a  select  audience, 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  such 
meetings,  where  the  rich  elbow  one 
another,  and  whence  the  people  are 
rigorously  excluded.  Therefore,  he 
began  by  a  clever  piece  of  flattery, 
which  brought  him  a  thousand 
plaudits. 
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Has  not  the  straggle  between  two  great 
neighbouring  and  rival  nations  on  the 
Rhine  been  represented  as  the  combat  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  and 
were  not  afterwards  God  and  Atheism  seen 
straggling  within  the  walls  of  Parti,  blood' 
stained  by  the  crimes  of  the  Commune  I 

These  crimes  of  the  Commune 
are  not  proved,  and,  for  me,  they 
exist  only  in  the  excited  imagina- 
tion of  those  who,  under  the  im- 
pression of  fear,  accept  without 
question  the  calumnies  invented 
and  paid  for  by  hatred.  That  is 
not  history.  Let  us  wait  till  it  has 
given  its  verdict  after  debating 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Until 
that  time  comes,  the  conqueror 
alone  has  been  heard.  But  even  if 
this  verdict  had  been  given,  I  would 
still  say  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  buy  a 
smile  from  the  rich  by  an  insult  to 
misfortune,  and  to  beg  for  a  welcome 
on  foreign  soil  by  a  calumny  directed 
against  the  proscribed  exiles  whom 
it  shelters. 

After  this  d£buty  which  I  will  call 
the  exordium  by  insinuation,  M. 
Loyson  proceeded  to  describe  the 
religious  situation  and  to  lay  down 
the  plan  of  campaign  which  he  pro- 
posed to  follow : 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  I  establish 
undeniably  that  there  are  three  plans  of 
campaign  and  three  kinds  of  arms  in  pre- 
sence of  one  another. 

1.  It  has  been  said, '  It  is  a  war  of  destruc- 
tion ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  mortal  enemy ; 
we  most  therefore  fight  him  in  order  to 
destroy  him;1  therefore  the  sword  of  force 
and  that  of  science  have  been  taken  up  to- 
gether, and  two  sorts  of  persecution  have 
been  pot  into  action  in  order  to  destroy  the 
Roman  Church. 

2.  Others  have  perceived  something 
strange  in  this  enemy;  they  have  sought 
to  put  him  to  sleep  rather  than  to  fight 
him — to  enchain  him  by  every  species  of 
sweet  seduction,  rather  than  by  all  the 
energies  of  force. 

3.  Lastly,  others  have  said, '  Let  us  make 
a  separation  which  shall  be  peace ;  let  us 
relegate  the  Church  to  her  own  domain, 
the  spiritual  and  abstract  life  of  man,  and 
keep  for  ourselves  his  concrete,  and,  pro- 
perly speaking,  human  life/ 

Of  these  three  plans  of  campaign,  the  first 
two  are,  the  one  criminal,  the  other  mixed 
with  culpable  elements,  and  all  three  are 


weak.  Let  us  consider  them  together  for 
a  moment,  and  then  let  me  propose  another 
plan,  of  war  at  first,  but  of  peace  afterwards, 
for  after  eyety  war  there  is  need  of  peace. 

M.  Loyson  is  not  a  partisan  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  Church — I  do 
not  say  the  Catholic  Church,  but  that  any 
Church  whatever — could  consent  to  ignore 
civil  society,  domestic  society,  human  so- 
ciety, everything,  in  fact,  which  is  included 
in  the  word  State?  Since  when  is  the 
Church  only  made  to  form  ascetics,  to  people 
the  convents,  and  to  display  in  the  interior 
of  its  temples  the  poetry  of  its  processions 
and  of  its  rites  ?  That  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  aim  it  has  in  view.  Another  mission 
has  been  given  to  it :  *  docete  omnes  gentes.' 
It  has  to  mould  men  upon  the  earth, 
to  make  them  in  the  terrestrial  city  and 
family  less  unworthy  to  enter  the  celestial 
city  and  family.  At  birth,  in  marriage,  and 
at  death — in  the  three  principal  acts  of  the 
life  of  man — the  Church  presents  itself  with 
three  solemn  sacraments,  and  you  tell  it  to 
ignore  the  family!  It  has  in  charge  to 
teach  the  people  respect  for  the  laws  and 
the  magistrates,  to  teach  the  magistrate 
respect  for  liberty,  and  you  tell  it  to  ignore 
society! 

No ;  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  morality, 
a  private  morality  and  a  public  morality, 
a  lay  morality  and  a  religious  morality. 
Morality  is  one,  embracing  all  private,  do- 
mestic, and  religious  questions ;  and  never 
will  a  Church  which  respects  itself  renounce 
its  legitimate  influence  in  matters  of  the 
hearth  and  the  city. 

Quod  est  demonstrandum. 

It  remains  to  he  seen  whether 
fathers  of  a  family  will  acknowledge 
their  inferiority,  as  opposed  to 
priests  who  ignore  the  family,  and 
whether  they  will  abdicate  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter,  and  leave  the 
direction  of  their  families  in  their 
hands. 

Many  may  ask,  In  what  are  the 
sacraments  of  baptism,  of  marriage, 
and  of  extreme  unction  more  *  so- 
lemn '  and  more  indispensable  than 
that  of  penance  P  I  should  he  tempt* 
ed  to  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter,  as  a  periodic  function, 
might  have  some  result,  good  or 
bad,  while  the  others  are  simply 
formalities.  But  let  us  hear  toe 
orator's  opinion  on  confession : 
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And  the  fanatical  Church  of  the  confes- 
sional, which  corrupts  the  family  under 
pretence  of  instructing  it,  has  largely  pro- 
fited by  it 

M.  Loyson  winds  tip  as  follows : 

Therefore  these  three  plans  are  either 
foolish  or  criminal ;  there  is  bnt  one  which 
is  at  once  legitimate  and  salutary — it  is 
Catholic  reform.  You  will  neither  destroy 
nor  banish  the  Catholic  Church.  It  will 
always  have  an  eye  and  a  hand  everywhere. 
It  has  to  be  reformed,  but  not  in  spite  of 
its  members. 

Thereupon  M.  Loyson  utters  a 
piece  of  flattery  of  the  illustrious  M. 
Thiers,  who  was  then  all-powerful, 
and  concludes  with  this  phrase : 

When  the  mountain  shall  have  been 
swallowed  up,  the  tree,  which  shall  have 
sprung  living  and  majestic  from  the  seed 
sown  by  us,  will  be  the  great  Universal 
Christian  Church,  and  all  the  birds  of 
heaven  will  sing  joyous  canticles  in  its 
branches.  (Immense  applause.) 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
phraseology  and  of  these  plaudits  ? 
I  ask  every  one  of  the  applauders 
to  tell  me,  not  what  there  is  to  be 
admired,  but  simply  what  is  meant 
by  this  swallowed-up  mountain, 
this  majestic  tree  sown  by  M.  Loy- 
son, and  by  these  birds  which  sing 
canticles  P  Birds  whistle  or  warble, 
sing  if  you  please ;  but  sing  canticles 
— no,  never !  Now,  I  mistrust  these 
fine  things,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  common  but  intelli- 
gible language  of  reason.  Where 
one  ceases  to  appeal  to  the  latter  in 
order  to  address  one's-self  to  the 
imagination,  and  natter  it  by 
roundness  of  period,  sonorousness 
of  expression,  and  the  glare  of  meta- 
phor, £  only  see  darkness,  and  my 
heart  is  closed  to  it  accordingly. 
How  much  I  should  have  preferred 
to  hear  M.  Loyson  wind  up  by  a 
sober,  logical,  and  clear  develop- 
ment of  his  proposition :  *  Catholic 
reform.'  It  would  have  been  more 
difficult  and  less  brilliant,  but  far 
more  useful. 

After  the  speech  of  M.  Loyson, 
we  were  just  as  far  advanced  as  we 
were  before,  and  yet  he  proposed  to 


tell  us  what  he  wanted.    He  ended 
by  telling  us  what  he  did  not  want. 

It  was  the  interest  of  the  Swiss 
Government  to  encourage  the  ex- 
Carmelite,  as  it  was  the  interest  of 
every  sincere  lover  of  liberty  to  al- 
low him  free  elbow-room  in  his 
struggle  with  Borne.  M.  Ceresole, 
President  of  the  Confederation,  in- 
vited M.  Loyson  to  dinner.  Inde 
irm.  The  clerical  press  inveighed 
bitterly  against  M.  C6resole  and  his 
father,  a  venerable  pastor  and  son 
of  a  pastor,  whom  they  accused  of 
'  apostasy.' 

It  was  necessary  to  stir  up  opi- 
nion, especially  French  opinion,  in 
order,  regnante  Henri  V.,  to  bring 
about  an  intervention.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  episodes  of  this 
campaign — a  corollary  of  that  of  the 
pilgrimages. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  return 
of  the  pilgrims  from  Paray-le* 
Monial  at  Lourdes,  at  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Salette,  Ac.,  the  black  inter- 
national organised  a  little  riot  at 
Geneva.  A  very  grand  pilgrimage 
had  been  made  to  Alhnges  near 
Thonon  in  Savoy.  It  was  from 
that  place  that  the  gentle  Mer- 
millod  had  blessed  his  beloved 
Geneva.  At  the  moment  when  a 
band  of  these  pilgrims,  excited  by 
wine,  landed  at  Geneva,  and  were 
screaining  out  against  the  republican 
city — the  city  of  petrolists,  as  they 
called  it — one  of  them,  a  Genevese, 
received  from  another  Genevese  a 
couple  of  smart  boxes  on  the  ear. 
Hooting  and  hissing  followed  just 
as  in  a  theatre.  The  leader  of  the 
claque  was  plainly  to  be  seen  giving 
the  signal  to  a  small  body  of  the 
faithful,  who  quickly  spread  them- 
selves about  and  tried  to  make  as 
much  noise  as  possible.  The  Pari- 
sian refugees,  accustomed  to  these 
gettings-up,  had  not  a  moment's 
doubt  concerning  the  origin  and 
aim  of  this  foreign  importation. 
The  Genevese,  more  innocent,  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  authors 
of  the  tumult*  in  vain  of  course*  for 
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the  same  train  bad  carried  away 
the  actors  towards  France.  Now 
see  what  the  Commissary  of  Police 
of  St.  Julien  wrote  home  to  his 
Government  about  this  affair: 
1  Blows  were  struck  at  the  priests 
as  they  landed ;  several  cures  were 
trodden  under  foot,  and  a  banner 
disappeared  in  the  souffle/  Imme- 
diately the  Ultramontane  journals, 
improving  upon  this  lying  despatch, 
called  out  for  French  intervention, 
and  then,  without  waiting,  con- 
founding the  wish  with  the  reality, 
announced  that  a  threatening  note 
had  been  addressed  to*  the  Federal 
Government ! 

A  short  time  ago  was  celebrated 
the  installation  of  the  Cures  to  the 
three  principal  parishes  of  the 
canton,  Carouge,  Chene,and  Lancy. 
Notwithstanding  the  vain  threats 
of  M.  Blanc,  vicar  of  M.  Mermillod, 
who  declaimed  from  the  pulpit  of 
Carouge — '  The  arm  of  iron  which 
is  to  drive  us  from  this  church  has 
not  yet  been  forged;  we  will  not 
be  driven  out,  even  if  blood  should 
flow  I ' — no  blood  flowed,  but  only 
wine ;  and  the  church  of  Carouge 
is  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  Old 
Catholics. 

It  was  from  this  same  pulpit  that 
the  same  Abbe*  on  December  13 
addressed  the  following  advice  to 
the  women.  After  having  accused 
the  Council  of  State  of  robbery,  he 
said  to  them i  'If  your  husbands 
belong  to  the  Association  of  Liberal 
Catholics,  and  if  they  vote,  deny 
them  your  embraces.'  (Textual.) 
For  this  act  the  Abbe  Blanc  was 
dismissed. 

These  words  are  not  the  act  of  an 
isolated  madman,  they  are  the  mani- 
festations of  a  plan  of  action  regu- 
larly followed.  Thus  M.  Siebert> 
Curd  of  Commonhofen,  has  just 
been  condemned  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment for  1  having  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Whoever  votes  in  the  Liberal  sense  or 
refuses  to  vote,  deserves  that  hie  wife  and 


children,'  when  he  returns  home,  should 
call  him  a  traitor— a  Judas!  His  wife 
and  his  children  ought  to  spit  in  his  face. 

On  January  6,  1874,  a  bishop 
arrived  from  Italy,  having  broken 
with  the  Holy  See.  He  is  the 
first,  and  is  provided  with  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  others. 
Great  joy  in  the  Liberal  camp: 
'.The  hierarchy  once  constituted,  we 
are  saved/  they  say.  I  doubt  it. 
The  hierarchy  has  never  saved  any. 
thing.  Liberty  alone  saves;  and 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  Pro- 
testantism. They  go  on  repeating : 
'Our  bishops  will  never  be,  can 
never  be,  despots.  Held  in  leash 
by  the  Synods,  instead  of  command- 
ing,  they  will  obey.  It  is  we— we 
only,  who  put  them  in  movement.9 
Yes,  paper-bishops,  like  the  danc- 
ing jacks  of  the  Boulevards;  the 
joy  of  children,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  parents  ! 

Well !  Such  has  always  been  the 
beginning — unfortunately  the  end 
has  not  been  like  it ;  and  I  am  far 
from  being  reassured  when  I  per- 
ceive the  distinctness  with  which  M. 
Hyacinthe,  hardly  installed,  begins 
to  lay  stress  upon  his  urill.  Thus, 
for  instance,  on  the  installation  of 
the  Abbe"  Marshall  at  Carouge, 
speaking  of  the  Episcopal  state  of 
the  Church  of  Geneva,  he  says : 

While  in  a  state  of 'formation  the  re- 
formed Catholic  Church  of  Genera  is  not 
connected  with  any  bishop  in  particular. 
This  state  will  not  last,  but  the  Church 
will  prefer  waiting,  rather  than  submit  to 
a  foreign  bishop. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Temps  dated 
from  Geneva,  September  19,  1873, 
I  read  the  following  passage : 

I  have  only  to  repeat  here  what  I  have 
emphatically  and  frequently  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Germain,  that,  in 
preserving  the  communion  of  faith  and 
charity  with  the  true  Catholics,  all  the 
world  over,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva  have  not,  andnever  will  have,  any 
bond  of  hierarchical  ^connection  with  the 
German  bishop. 

Further  on ; 

If  I  had  merited  in  the  remotest  degree 
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that  any  journal  worthy  of  consideration 
should  confound  me  with  a  religious 
employe,  subject  to  civil  authority,  I  should 
never  console  myself. 

What  has  been  gained,  then  ?  The 
Ultramontanes  submit  to  the  Pope, 
bat  refuse  to  obey  the  laws  and  the 
State.  That  is  why  we  drive  them 
away,  and  we  do  well. 

M.  Hyacinthe  Loyson  is  com- 
missioned to  stop  np  the  hole  and  to 
establish  a  religious  worship  subject 
to  the  State ;  and  behold,  he  is  hardly 
installed  when  he  declares  he  is  sub- 
ject to  no  one,  acknowledges  neither 
Pope  nor  State  and  no  hierarchical 
bond  with  Germany,  the  only 
country  besides  Switzerland  where 
the  reform  exists,  and  where  there 
is  a  bishop.  What  is  left,  then,  but 
the  Church  of  M.  Loyson  P 

This  immense  pride  which  belongs 
to  the  oratorical  faculty,  and  is 
always  developed  at  the  expense  of 
practical  sense,  will  ruin  M.  Loyson, 
as  it  has  already  ruined  M.  Gam* 
betta  and  M.  Gastelar.  J,  in  poli- 
tics, is  the  very  worst  thing  of  all, 
and  the  religious  question  here  is 
essentially  political.  It  must  not 
be  concluded  from  these  words  that 
I  confound  the  fate  of  reform  with 
that  of  Father  Hyacinthe.  Insti- 
tutions are  saved  by  organisation, 
as  it  is  by  the  imagination  that  they 
are  ruined. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Abbe" 
Hnrtault,  Geneva,  as  in  the  first 
times  of  Christianity,  has  been 
divided  into  three  deaconries — the 
deaconry  of  Eaux-Vives,  that  of 
St.  Germain,  and  that  of  the  Rive- 
Droite.  Each  of  these  deaconries 
is  divided  into  two — as  a  whole  it 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  cure* ; 
each  of  its  subdivisions  is  governed 
by  a  vicar.  Every  deaconry  pro- 
vides for  the  poor  by  means  of  a 
committee  of  ladies  answering  to 
the  dames  de  chariti  of  the  Ultra- 
montane parishes.  The  money  does 
not  fail,  and  that  is  a  good  sign. 
A  rational  organisation  is  the  cause 
of  a  good  administration.    That  is 


the  chief  thing.  But  all  this  has 
only  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  The  point  in  question  is 
to  put  a  new  Catholic  Church  in 
the  place  of  the  old. 

Leaving  aside  German  Switzer- 
land, of  which  the  altogether  special 
movement  deserves  to  be  treated 
in  a  work  apart,  Bomande  Switzer- 
land may  serve  as  the  fulcrum  of 
the  Latin  movement.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  question  from  this  point 
of  view.  I  do  not  speak  of  abso- 
lute Catholicism,  stifling  all  spon- 
taneity of  soul  and  levelling  under 
its  unity  all  human  diversity  which 
constitutes  the  force  and  is  the 
best  attribute  of  humanity.  Its 
triumph  would  be  its  death  by  stag- 
nation. We  have  seen  it  in  the 
Middle  Apes.  Let  us  speak  of  the 
union,  which  has  been  freely  agreed 
upon,  of  the  religious  confedera- 
tion under  the  watchword  'one 
sole  father — one  sole  family:'  a 
beautiful  Utopia  which  has  its  place 
along  with  the  search  after  the 
philosopher's  stone  and  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle — a  deceitful  mi- 
rage which  has  always  attracted 
souls  thirsting  for  mystic  love  and 
justice. 

The  programme  of  M.  Loyson — 
not  the  published  one,  but  as  ex- 
pressed in  private— amounts  to  this: 
every  people  should  establish,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  particular  genius, 
a  national  Christian  Church.  The 
churches  thus  nationally  established 
should  become  an  international  con- 
federation. It  is  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  the  friends  of  peace 
with  the  united  States  of  Europe, 
and  the  Socialist  programme  with 
its  international  confederacy  of 
trades-unions.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
has  succeeded,  and  yet  the  Inter- 
national had  a  catholic  bond  in  the 
identity  of  interests. 

The  Reformation,  or  Protestant- 
ism, is  the  only  living  thing  in  the 
religious  domain,  and  that  is  because, 
whueadmittingtiieabsolute  freedom 
of  enquiry,  it  favours  the  expression 
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of  the  various  aspirations  of  the 
soul  and  of  human  reason — an  im- 
mense step  in  advance — to  maintain 
in  peace,  by  liberty,  the  various 
groups  of  which  Protestantism  is 
composed. 

But  there  its  power  has  been 
arrested.  The  Reformation  has 
been  unable  to  combine  its  various 
elements  so  as  to  form  a  confederacy. 
They  remain  in  juxtaposition.  Sym- 
pathising the  one  with  the  other,  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  render  one 
another  a  mutual  support  in  case  of 
danger. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  that  can  be  attained  in  the 
existing  political  state  of  the  world. 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  the  wisest  thing 
to  remain  satisfied  with  it  and  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  Catholicity; 
against  which  even  the  strength  of 
Roman  unity  has  been  broken,  and 
which  no  one  will  ever  realise.  A 
union  of  sympathy  between  all  the 
dissenting  churches  on  the  ground 
of  respect,  liberty,  and  human  dig- 
nity, a  union  capable  of  resisting 
Ultramontane  encroachments,  is 
probably  all  that  can  be  hoped  for 
in  a  Protestant  country,  and  even 
in  the  East. 

That  is  no  reason  for  renouncing 
the  endeavour  to  unite  as  closely  as 
possible  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  dissenters.  It  is  the  reproach 
that  is  justly  brought  against  the 
German  Old  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Romande  Old  Catho- 
lics on  the  other,  that  they  isolate 
themselves  too  much,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  leaders  who  put  national 
sympathy  above  the  mission  of  peace 
and  union  which  they  have  volun- 
tarily undertaken.  On  one  side  as 
on  the  other,  political  preposses- 
sions take  the  lead  of  religious  in- 
terests; but  one  cannot  Berve  two 
masters  at  the  same  time. 

The  movement  of  German  Swit- 
zerland, more  important  than  that 
of  Romande  Switzerland,  seems 
destined  to  serve  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  races. 


There  is  another  country  where 
Protestantism  has  never  taken  a 
firm  root,  and  which  M.  Loyson  cer- 
tainly had  in  his  eye  when  drawing 
up  his  programme  of  a  national 
Church,  and  that  is  France.  Every- 
thing in  his  attitude,  in  his  action 
at  Geneva,  and  in  his  relations  with 
Germany,  points  to  this  preoccupa- 
tion of  his  thoughts.  Is  there  the 
least  appearance  of  success  P 

GalHcanism,  which  in  other  times 
might  have  served  as  a  support, 
tends  more  and  more  to  confound 
itself  with  Jesuitism,  and  to  make 
force,  authority,  and  centralisation 
the  three  theological  virtues  of  its 
politico-religious  creed. 

The  superior  clergy,  chosen  with 
the  greatest  care,  well  paid,  and 
very  influential,  and  even  more  sub- 
missive, are  satisfied  with  the  tem- 
poral, and  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  spiritual,  except  in  its 
relations  to  the  temporal. 

The  inferior  clergy,  ill-paid,  but 
well  watched,  may  groan  as  much  as 
they  like  in  petto,  out  must  submit  or 
die  of  hunger.  That  is  the  grand 
question.  What  can  a  dismissed 
priest  do?  Nothing.  He  cannot 
gain  his  livelihood;  therefore  he 
cannot  risk  it  in  a  coup  d'Stat.  I 
have  seen  those  who  have  come,  and 
are  still  daily  coming,  to  Switzer- 
land to  gain  intelligence.  They  are 
all  in  fear  lest  it  should  be  known, 
and  only  run  the  risk  when  sure  of 
success — that  is  to  say,  of  being 
elected  to  a  cure  or  a  vicarage. 
Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  posi- 
tion. If  the  success  were  assured, 
if  the  places  were  guaranteed,  all 
the  inferior  clergy  of  France,  or 
at  least  three-fifths  of  them,  would 
rush  hither. 

As  to  the  population  of  France, 
it  is  another  thing.  The  Liberal 
press  does  not  trouble  itself  about 
the  matter,  or  treats  it  as  if  it  were 
beneath  notice. 

The  peasantry  are  ignorant  of  the 
movement;  the  enlightened  public 
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scarcely  perceives  what  is  meant 
by  this  reformation  that  persists  in 
ite  desire  to  remain  Catholic  and  to 
preserve  its  hierarchy,  and  as  yet 
has  nothing  precise  to  say  about 
the  serious  changes  it  means  to 
adopt  in  its  worship,  in  its  liturgy, 
Ac.  &c. 

Where  will  be  the  bond  between 
Catholic  tradition  and  the  present 
Church?  From  what  date  is  the 
Church  infallible?  Ac.  How  are 
all  these  questions  to  be  resolved  ? 
In  a  council  ?  But  it  is  a  council 
which  has  decreed  infallibility,  and 
it  is  from  a  revolt  against  a  council 
that  has  arisen  this  Old  Catholic 
movement.  To  appeal  from  one 
council  to  another  has  no  meaning ; 
and  the  council  would  decide  no- 
thing, even  if  it  could  be  convoked. 

Messieurs  Loyson,  Reinkens,  and 
Dollinger  have  placed  themselves 
above  councils  by  their  protest. 
They  are  the  fathers   of  the  new 


Church;  let  them  speak!  And 
chiefly  let  them  endeavour  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  one  an* 
other. 

Let  them  tell  us  in  what  their 
Christianity  —  Catholic  or  not  is 
of  little  moment — is  most  in  ac- 
cord with  the  exigencies .  of  mo- 
dern society,  with  the  spirit  and 
conscience  of  mankind  in  1874.  In 
this  respect  justice  must  be  done  to 
the  ex-Carmelite.  He  has  done 
more  than  his  colleagues.  By  mar- 
rying and  unmasking  the  turpitude 
of  the  confessional,  he  has  given 
an  example  that  is  worth  all  his 
preaching. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  see  in  the 
movement  of  German  Switzerland— 
which  is  more  complete,  if  not  more 
radical,  than  that  of  Bomande  Swit- 
zerland— that  the  new  Church  seems 
to  have  established  itself  definitely 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one  in  the 
Swiss  Confederacy. 

G.  Cluseebt. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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rthe  course  of  my  labours  for 
improving  the  education  of 
women,  I  have  been  met  by  sundry 
obstacles,  *  idols,'  as  Lord  Bacon 
terms  those  false  beliefs  and  false 
objects  of  pofralar  reverence,  which 
hinder  the  light  of  truth,  usurp  the 
homage,  and  exercise  the  sway 
over  human  life,  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  the  true  principles  they 
have  displaced.  These  idols  of  so- 
ciety are  two :  the  name  of  the  one 
is  Gentility;  for  the  other  I  must 
coin  a  name  and  call  it  Femininity. 
Both  are  degraded  symbols  of  a 
once  noble  worship,  the  travesty  of 
noble  ideals;  for  Gentility  is  the 
counterfeit  of  true  gentlehood,  and 
Femininity  is  the  counterfeit  of  true 
womanliness.  To  expose  the  mean- 
ness and  emptiness  of  these  coun- 
terfeits by  contrasting  them  with 
the  worth  and  nobleness  of  the 
things  they  profess  to  be  and  are 
not,  and  by  so  doing,  if  possible,  to 
topple  them  down  from  the  place  of 
honour  they  now  hold  among  us,  is 
the  perhaps  too  adventurous  design 
of  this  paper. 

Let  us  give  Gentility  its  dearly 
loved  precedence,  to  which  in  this 
case  it  is  the  better  entitled,  as  it 
is  in  fact  the  parent  of  Femininity. 
In  ancient  parlance  the  word 
*  gentle,'  from  which  gentility  is 
derived,  indicated  not  only  a  quality 
of  manner,  but  real  distinctions  of 
birth,  and  of  breeding  befitting  the 
birth.  Gentle  birth  meant  descent 
from  noble  ancestry,  and  gentle 
breeding  was  the  training  in  those 
virtues  and  accomplishments  which 
were  deemed  essential  accompani- 
ments of  noble  birth.  To  have 
them  was  an  obligation  expressed 
in  the  old  French  motto — *  noblesse 
oblige.'  Hence  the  words  '  gentle- 
man,9 'gentlewoman,' which  denoted 
at  onceboth  the  birth  and  the  breed- 
ing. Let  us  note  in  passing  that,  had 
aristocracies  always  acted  up  to 


this  motto,  which  maybe  translated 
•  Be  noble  in  deed  as  in  name,'  we 
should  never  have  heard  of  the  rise 
of  democracies.  For  the  multitude 
must  and  will  always  have  leaders, 
and  aristocracies  were  founded  by 
those  whose  inborn  superiority 
made  them  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary kings  of  men.  When  this 
inborn,  and,  in  very  truth,  divine 
right  to  rule  is  lost,  and  aristocra- 
cies retain  only  the  outward  show 
of  nobility,  the  inherited  power  and 
prestige  which  their  founders  won, 
the  change  may  remain  for  centu- 
ries unperceived,  and  the  yoke  of 
submission  unbroken ;  but  when 
one  of  those  periods  of  transition— 
which  is  in  met  revolution— comes, 
such  as  that  initiated  in  France  by 
the  first  Great  Revolution,  sucn 
as  we  are  living  in  now,  when  all 
things  are  put  upon  their  trial,  then 
will  the  aristocracy,  which,  like 
the  French  in  1789,  has  become 
rotten  at  the  core,  and  incapable  of 
any  natural  leadership,  be  cast 
aside  as  found  wanting,  and  the 
people  will  cry  for  new  leaders  who 
can  prove  by  their  deeds  that  they, 
in  their  turn,  possess  the  divine 
right,  because  the  inborn  power,  of 
leadership.  The  stately  trunk  with 
its  leafy  crown,  which  stood  the 
very  emblem  of  noble  strength  and 
empire  above  the  lower  wood  of 
the  forest,  when  the  searching  blast 
finds  it  all  hollow  within,  Mis  to  rise 
no  more ;  and  in  its  fall  are  crushed 
many  a  humble  and  happy  nest 
built  among  its  branches ;  many  a 
sweet  and  lovely  flower  that  bloomed 
among  its  sheltering  roots;  its 
power  for  good  and  for  evil  is  alike 
laid  low  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin. 
Nbwit  is  this  substitution  of  the  out- 
ward for  the  inward,  by  which  the 
ideal  of  gentlehood  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  idol  Gentility ;  and 
before  this  idol,  dressed  in  the  out- 
ward trappings  of  the  power  it  has 
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usurped,  we  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship, and  bring  to  it  sacrifices  of 
our  gold  and  onr  silver,  of  our  com- 
fort, of  onr  good  sense,  of  onr 
children's  welfare,  of  onr  self- 
respect  ;  and  we  let  it  drive  its  car 
over  onr  necks  while  we  grovel  be- 
fore it,  content  if  in  return  we 
can  get  counted  among  those  who 
have  its  name  written  on  their  fore- 
heads. 

But  we  do  not  all  of  us  call  it  by 
this  name ;  like  other  heathens,  we 
worship  the  same  god  under  many 
names.  Gentility  having  ceased  to 
be  a  genteel  word  among  the  upper 
classes  about  a  century  ago,  our  idol 
is  now  called,  according  to  circum- 
stances, fashion,  style,  or,  in  the 
latest  slang  of  the  day,  *  good  form.9 
Sometimes  it  has  no  name  given  to 
it  at  all,  but  is  worshipped  under 
some  unuttered  formula,  tacitly  un- 
derstood by  the  initiated.  Its  man- 
dates are  expressed  in  such  cases  by 
this  single  and  pregnant  sentence : 
'Nobody  does  it,'  implying  that 
there  is  a  charmed  circle  of  Some* 
todies,  outside  of  which  existence 
need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
Even  so  much  as  this  is  not  spoken 
within  that  circle  ;  the  law  is  writ- 
ten in  their  inner  consciousness  as 
'  Somebodies,'  and  needs  no  outward 
expression.  Pity  that  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  nobodies  ceaselessly  strug- 
gling to  enter,  or  at  least  seem  to 
enter,  this  oharmed  oircle,by  anxious 
imitation  of  its  dress,  and  manners, 
and  social  forms,  should  not  know 
the  sublime  unconcern  with  which 
their  efforts  are  looked  upon  by  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  their  Olym- 
pus !  Metaphysicians  divide  the 
universe  into  the  '  I '  and  the ( not  I ;' 
and  the  somebodies  divide  it  into 
the  us  and  the  not  us.  With  the 
lofty  serenity  befitting  Olympian 
natures,  the  us  look  down  on  the 
not  us,  sometimes  ignoring,  some- 
times in  affable  moods  acknowledg- 
ing their  existence,  as  having  some 
unknown  uses  in  the  scheme  of  crea- 
tion; sometimes  bestowing  a  smile 


on  the  hopeless  struggles  of  the 
lower  species  to  imitate  the  inimit- 
able; sometimes  inwardly  wonder- 
ing that  the  imitation  is  so  good 
that  it  might  deceive  almost  the 
very  *  select,'  but  on  the  whole  pla- 
cidly indifferent  whether  the  not  us 
walk  the  world  in  West-end  attire 
or  in  the  garb  of  Fegee  Islanders — 
whether  they  eat,  drink,  live,  ask 
their  friends  to  dinner  or  to  dance, 
according  to  the  prescribed  ritual  of 
fashion,  or  whether  they  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  live  at  alL 

But  this  highest  summit  of  Olym- 
pus is  not  the  only  habitation  of  the 
divinity  we  are  speaking  of.  Gen- 
tility, like  Buddha,  has  many  incar- 
nations, and  resides  for  each  class 
in  the  class  immediately  above  it. 
For  the  small  shopkeeper  it  dwells 
in  the  larger  tradesman ;  the  latter 
sees  it  in  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  the  successful  profes- 
sional man ;  these  again  bow  down 
before  rank,  which  has  been  called 
the  '  heaven  of  the  middle-classes ; ' 
and  in  the  hierarchy  of  rank  itself, 
from  the  baronetage  to  the  Premier 
Duke,  there  are  circles  within  cir- 
cles in  which  the  essence  of  genteel 
divinity  is  increasingly  sublimated, 
till  at  last  the  quintessence  is 
reached  in  the  supreme  US,  to 
whom  all  below  them  are  alike  le- 
velled in  the  general  insignificance 
of  the  '  not  us.'    . 

These  different  incarnations  of 
Gentility  have  also  their  different 
localities.  There  is  a  genteel  and  a 
non-genteel  quarter  in  every  country 
town,  which  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon but  the  parish  church — and 
not  always  that,  for  the  genteel  as  a 
rule  go  to  church,  and  the  non- 
genteel  prefer  chapel.  Even  in  the 
church  itself  the  distinction  is  felt, 
for  the  High  Anglican  has  an  aris- 
tocratic flavour  about  it,  attractive 
to  the  genteel  soul,  while  the  very 
name  of  Low  Church  suggests  asso- 
ciations obnoxious  to  Gentility.  But 
both  church  and  chapel  goers,  from 
the  small  shopkeeper  to  the  wealthy 
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banker,  bow  reverently  before  the 
county  families  who  dwell  within 
park-gates,  and  never  visit  in  the 
town.     In  London,  the  inhabitants 
of  Islington  and  Highbury  wait  for  a 
New  Jerusalem  in   Clapham    and 
Sydenham.      St.   Pancras  and  St. 
John's    Wood    kotow    before    Ty- 
buraia,  and  Tyburnia  burns  incense 
to  Belgravia  and  Mayfair.    There 
is,  however,  no  impassable  barrier 
separating  these  gradations  of  gen- 
tility.     There  is  a  gate  from  the 
one    to   the   other,   and  the  open 
sesame  is  money.      In  the  feudal 
times  he  who  would  be  dubbed  a 
knight  had  to  prove  himself  capable 
of  knightly  deeds ;  by  them  alone 
could  ne  win  his  spurs.     Civilisa- 
tion has  much  facilitated  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  matters,  and 
now  the  spurs  can  be  bought,  which 
is,  of  course,  more  convenient,  as 
there  is  always  some  difficulty  about 
a  standard  of  merit,  but  the  standard 
of  the  currency  is  ready  fixed  to  our 
hand.    To  say  that  a  man  is  worthy 
to  be  ennobled  leaves  a  troublesome 
vagueness  as  to  what  constitutes 
worthiness;  but  to  say  that  he  is 
worth  so  many  thousands  of  pounds, 
is  at  once  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
arithmetical  capacity.      Of  course 
the  standard  (in  £  8.  d.  I  mean) 
rises  with  the  rank  aspired  to.  A  ca- 
pital of  a  few  thousands  will  lift  the 
shopkeeper  into  the  higher  regions 
of  wholesale  dealing;  but  only  mil- 
lionaires  can  hope   to  take  their 
place  among    county  families,   or 
penetrate  into  the  arcana  of  the 
US.    The  millionaire  may  be  coarse, 
uneducated,  without  a  spark  of  ge- 
nius   for     anything    but     making 
money ;  but  at  the  touch  of  his  '  al- 
mighty dollar'  doors  spring  open 
at  which  good  birth,  good  breeding, 
culture,  talent,  even  genius  itself, 
without  that  talisman,  may  knock 
in  vain.  If  he  have  a  son  to  inherit 
his  wealth,  what  noble  house  with 
an  inconvenient  number  of  daugh- 
ters will  refuse  to  let  him  choose 
his  bride  among  them  ?   If  he  have 
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a  daughter,  what  coronets,  some- 
what the  worse  for  wear,  and  want- 
ing regilding,  will  not  be  thrown  at 
her  feet  P  How,  indeed,  can  ances- 
tral fields,  showing  a  tendency  to 
become  poor,  be  enriched  otherwise 
than  by  this  process,  which  Mdme. 
de  Sevign6,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  so  aptly  termed  *  manur- 
ing our  lands  ? — or  how  are  lovely 
and  delicate  young  ladies,  carefully 
bred  to  do  nothing  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive way,  and  endowed  with  for- 
tunes averaging  under  5,000?.  in  the 
3  per  cents,  to  be  provided  with  the 
fitting  accessories  of  a  purely  orna- 
mental existence,  except  by  prudent 
disposal  to  the  highest  bidder  P  In 
what  way  the  millionaire  made  his 
money  is  a  trifling  detail  which  need 
not  be  enquired  into.  We  are  a 
practical  people,  even  in  our  gen- 
tility, and  if  the  gilding  on  our  idol 
be  but  thick  enough,  why  look  be- 
low it  to  discover  whether  its  feet 
be  of  brass,  or  even  of  vilest  clay  P 

We  will  proceed  now  to  examine 
the  laws  Gentility  imposes  on  its 
worshippers.  They  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  written  code,  but  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  those  unspo- 
ken customs  which  are  none  the  less 
binding  that  they  are  not  verbally 
expressed.  After  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
the  genteel  classes,  I  think  they 
may  be  resumed  with  tolerable 
accuracy  in  the  following  precepts : 

i.  Do  no  manner  of  useful  work 
that  you  can  afford  to  leave  undone ; 
for  work  is  the  necessity  of  the  vul- 
gar, and  idleness  the  privilege  of 
the  supremely  genteel. 

2.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  keep 
this  law  of  idleness,  enforce  it  with 
double  severity  on  your  wives,  and 
especially  your  daughters,  for  in 
their  case  work  is  not  only  ungen- 
teel,  it  is  also  unfeminine. 

3.  The  third  precept  is  addressed, 
I  was  going  to  say,  to  women,  for- 
getting that  in  the  realms  of  Genti- 
lity there  are  no  women,  only  ladies. 
It  runs  thus : — If  you  would  be  gen- 
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teel,  be — or  at  least  seem  to 
weak  and  helpless,  requiring  service 
from  all  and  doing  none  to  any.  Be 
ornamental  if  yon  can,  but  beware 
of  being  useful. 

The  next  two  precepts  are  gene- 
ral, and  apply  to  both  sexes; — 
the  4th  says, '  Do  in  all  things  as 
your  neighbours  do  who  are  above 
you  in  rank  and  fortune ;  they  who 
depart  one  jot  or  one  tittle  from  this 
law  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Gentility.'  Last  and  most  important 
is  this,  *  Fret  not  yourselves  about 
what  yon  are,  only  about  what  you 
seem.  Cleanse  and  gild  the  outside 
of  the  platter,  this  is  what  gentility 
requites  .of  you;,  you  may  attend  to 
the  inside  on  Sundays,  for  it  is 
without  doubt.. genteel  to  go  to 
church,  provided  always  that  you 
go  as  well  dressed  .as  your  richer 
neighbours.' 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the 
effect  of  this  worship  of  Gentility, 
under  its  different  names  and  forms, 
on  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the 
classes  among  which  it  prevails.  The 
most  important  effect  of  any  wide- 
spread and  strongly  held  belief  is, 
the  ideal  it  holds  up  for  admiration 
and  imitation.  Every  great  phase 
in  the  moral  and  religious  history 
of  mankind  has  produced  an  ideal 
embodying  all  the  virtues  and  graces 
which  stood  highest  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  men  of  that  time.  The 
general  practice  may  fall  infinitely 
below  the  ideal,  but  it  will  always 
tend  to  conform,  or  at  least  seem  to 
conform  to  it;  and  it  will  mould  the 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion of  the  day.  We  must  beware, 
however,  of  confounding  the  nomi- 
nal or  professed  ideal  of  any  time 
with  its  real,  or  what  maybe  called 
its  working  ideal.  In  this  country, 
for  instance,  our  professed  ideal  is 
that  of  Christianity ,but  our  working 
ideals  are  of  quite  another  sort. 
The  Gospel  we  profess  says, ( Seek 
ye  first  me  kingdom  of  Giod ;'  the 
gospel  we  believe  in,  and  therefore 
practise,  says,  '  Seek  ye  first  the 


kingdom  of  Mammon,-  «md  leave 
heavenly  things  to  be  added,  unto 
you,'  when  the  earthly  ones  can  no 
longer  avail.  The  preachers  of  that 
gospel  do  like  Mrs.  Quickly,  when 
dying  Falstaff  called  upon*  God. 
'Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him 
he  should  not  think  of  God;  I 
hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.' 
The  Word  we  assert  to  be  Divine 
says,  '  The  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil;*  the  Word  we  Obey 
says,  *  Without  money  there  is  no 
good.'  Of  course  we  must  profess  the 
Christian  version ;  Scripture  must  be 
read  in  church,  and  the  clergyman 
must  enforce  it  as  Divine  truth; 
but  practice  is  another  thing.  How 
could  society  get  on  if  it  attempted 
to  conform  its  week-day  life  to  Sun- 
day precepts  ?  Such  a  proceeding 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  go  to  our 
household  or  office  work  in  a  wed- 
ding garment.  Only  those  danger- 
ously singular  people  who  have 
'fads'  and  'notions,'  like  poor 
Dorothea  in  Middlemarck,  and  in* 
sist  on  trying  to  live  up  to  what 
they  profess,  ever  attempt  anything 
so  impraoticable.  But,  as  was  re* 
marked  in  the  case  of  Dorothea, 
'The  great  safety  of  society  and 
domestic  life  was,  that  opinions  were 
not  acted  on ;  sane  people  did  what 
their  neighbours  did,  so  that  if  any 
lunatics  were  at  large,  one  might 
know  and  avoid  them.' 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  discover  what 
is  the  real  working  ideal  of  Gentility. 
We  have  seen  that  the  word 
'  gentle '  implied  the  possession  of 
certain  qualities,  and  looking  closer 
into  the  matter,  we  shall  find  among 
many  varieties  of  detail,  one.  pre- 
vailing characteristic  running 
through  all  the  types  of  gentlehood. 
This  is  a  certain  elevation,  refine- 
ment, and  delicacy  of  feeling  and 
taste,  expressed  outwardly  toy  a 
certain  dignity  and  grace  ott  -man- 
ner, creating  an  impassable  barrier 
between  the  gentle  and  the  vulgar. 
Listen  to  its  description  from  the 
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master-hand  of  Burke:  c  That  gene- 
rous loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that 
proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the 
heart  which  kept  alive,  even  in  ser- 
vitude itself  the  spirit  of  an  exalted 
freedom.  .  .  .  The  unbonght  grace 
of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations, 
the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and 
heroic  enterprise  .  .'.  that  sensibility 
of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
which  inspired  courage  while  it 
mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  touched,  and  under 
which  vice  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing 
all  its  grossness;'1 

This  is  the  ideal  of  chivalrous 
gentlehood.  What  is  the  ideal  of 
gentility? 

For  loyalty  it    has    substituted 
servility;  for  grace,  affectation ;  for 
manly  sentiment,  sentiment  without 
manliness ;  for  the  honour  that  feels 
a  ptain  like  a  wound,  the  honour 
that  feels  only  the  stain  that  is 
found  out.  Both  take  their  stand  up- 
on refinement,  and  abhor  vulgarity; 
but  the  refinement  of  the  one  is  in- 
ward, of  the  other  outward.     The 
one- means  by  vulgarity,  what  is  low, 
coarse,  mean,  in  feeling  and  taste ; 
the  other,  only  departure  from  cer- 
,  tain:  conventional  modes  of  dress 
and  manner.     True  gentlehood  car- 
ries its  own  dignity  and  refinement 
into  any  work  it  undertakes,  and 
sees  no  degradation  except  in  dis- 
honour.    It  cannot  be  lost  by  any 
act  not  in  itdelf  nnworthy.     But  in 
the  eyes  of  gentility,  it  is  the  work 
or  the  act  itself,  not  sanctioned  by 
the  customs  of  the  '  Somebodies,' 
which  it  shrinks  from  as  a  degrada- 
tion.   The  imitation  of  what  is  sup- 
posed   to    be    genteel    custom,   is 
greater  the  lower  we  go  in  the  so- 
cial'scale,  within  the  limits  that 
admit  any  pretensions  to  gentility 
at  nil ;  but  the  subservience  to  the 
customs  themselves  is  quite  as  great 
let  us  go  as  high  as  we  will.    To  be 


singular,  to  depart  in  any  way  from 
the  conventionalities  of  society,  is 
the  most  serious  offence  that  can  be 
committed  by  man,  and  especially 
by  woman;  and  customary  vice  is 
more  tolerated  than  unaccustomed 
virtue.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  says 
in  his  Essay  on  Liberty : 

In  our  times,  from  the  highest  class  of 
society  down  to  the  lowest,  every  one  lives 
as  under  the  eye  of  a  hostile  and  dreaded 
censorship.  Not  only  in  what  concerns 
others,  but  in  what  concerns  only  them* 
selves,  the  individual,  or  the  family,  do 
not  ask  themselves — What  do  I  prefer  2  or, 
what  would  suit  my  character  and  disposi- 
tion ?  ort  what  would  allow  the  best  and 
highest  in  me  to  have  fair  play,  and  enable 
it  to  grow  and  thrive  ?  They  ask  them- 
selves— What  is  suitable  to  my  positioa  ? 
what  is  usually  done  by  persons  of  mj 
station  and  pecuniary  circumstances?  or 
(worse  still),  what  is  usually  done  by  per- 
sons of  a  station  and  circumstances  0u]te*  * 
rior  to  mine  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
choose  what  is  customary,  in  preference  to 
what  suits  their  own  inclination ; ,  it 
does  not  occur  to  them  to  have  any 
inclination  except  for  what  is  custom- 
ary. Thus  the  mind  itself  is  bowed 
to  the  yoke ;  even  in  what  .  people 
do  for  pleasure,  conformity  is  the.  first 
thing  thought  of;  they  like  in  crowds; 
they  exercise  choice  only  among  things 
commonly  done  ;  peculiarity  of  taste,  eccen- 
tricity of  conduct,  are  shunned  equally  with 
crimes ;  until  by  dint  of  not  following  their 
own  nature,  they  have  no  nature  to  follow; 
their  human  capacities  are  withered  and 
starved;  they  become  incapable  of  any 
strong  wishes  or  native  pleasures ;  and  are 
generally  without  either  opinions'  or  feel- ' 
ings  of- home  growth,  or  properly  their 
own. 

Now  for  some  instances  of  the 
way  in  which  this  servility  to  the 
yoke  of  genteel  custom  tells  in  prac- 
tical life.  And  first  in  education. 
It  is  genteel  to  send  your  son  to  a 
public  Bchool  and  to  college,'  not  be- 
cause he  gets  the  best  education 
there — for  sometimes  it  is  the  worst 
for  his  work  in  life — but  because  it 
will  bring  him  into  contact  with 
the  sons  of  the  Somebodies.  •  If  he 
cannot  be  a  lord,  he  will  at  least' 
have  been  near  one.    It  ife  genteel 
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to  send  your  daughter  to  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  or  college;  but  a 
Girls'  Public  School  is  low,  though 
the  teaching  may  be  a  hundred 
times  better,  and  the  tone  of  the 
school  more  refined.  In  fact,  gen- 
tility does  not  recognise  girls  any 
more  than  women ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  the  University 
Local  Examinations  open  to  girls 
are  so  thinly  attended.  What  gen- 
teel mother  or  schoolmistress  would 
like  to  send  up  her  daughters  or 
pupils  as  '  girls '  ?  It  is  genteel  to 
learn  French  and  music ;  but  appa- 
rently gentility  does  not  concern 
itself  with  such  common  things  as 
spelling  and  grammar;  as  I  am 
assured  by  experienced  school-mis- 
tresses, that  young  ladies  come  to 
them  to  be  *  finished '  in  the  above 
accomplishments,  who  are  incapable 
of  writing  a  sentence  of  English 
correctly.  Their  parents  probably 
take  the  same  view  as  a  mother 
from  whom  a  friend  of  mine  was 
eliciting  her  opinions  on  education : 
*  Some,'  said  she,  *  lay  store  by  one 
thins:  and  some  by  another,  but  I 
like  the  pi-a-ner/  Serious  study 
after  school-days  are  over  is  still 
more  objectionable,  for  it  would  in- 
cur not  only  that  dreaded  stigma  of 
singularity,  but  worse  still,  that  of 
strong-mindedness.  For  is  not  weak- 
ness of  mind  a  part  of  that  delicate 
and  attractive  helplessness  essential 
to  feminine  gentility,  and  which 
alone,  we  are  told,  has  any  charm 
for  the  masculine  heart  ?  Let  us, 
however,  warn  the  young  ladies 
who  go  in  for  it,  that  its  charm 
ceases  with  youth  and  beauty ;  and 
that  the  plain  woman  over  thirty, 
who  cannot  help  herself,  is  likely, 
unless  she  be  an  heiress,  to  have  to 
do  without  any  help  at  all. 

After  education  comes  social  life. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  gentility  to 
seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  classes 
above  your  own,  and  to  imitate  their 
habits.  Genteel  persons  are  always 
well  versed  in  the  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  and  divorces  of  the  peer- 


age ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  for  them 
to  trouble  themselves  about  the  do- 
mestic joys  or  sorrows  of  the  no* 
bodies  who  may  be  their  next-door 
neighbours.     It  is  genteel  for  the 
shopkeeper's  daughter  to  ignore  her 
father's     shop,    for    the    farmer's 
daughter  to  ignore  the  farm;  to 
make  themselves  useful  in  either 
would  be  to  forfeit  that  privilege  of 
ladylike  idleness  which  is,  as  it  were,, 
the  Hall-mark  of  feminine  gentility. 
There  are  hundreds  of  families  in 
this  country  with  daughters  whosfr 
health,  tempers,  and  spirits  would 
be  amazingly  improved  by  a  little 
useful  regular  work ;  but  gentility 
demands  that  servants   should  be 
kept  to  do  for  them    what  they 
would  be  the  better  for  doing  for 
themselves.     So    the    father    toils 
early  and  late ;  never  sees  his  chil- 
dren by  daylight  in  winter ;  never 
shares  their  pleasures  in  summer; 
wears  away  prematurely,  perhaps, 
under  this  grinding  labour,  that  his 
daughters    may    not    contaminate 
their  gentility,  or  soil  their  dainty 
fingers  with  the  vulgarity  of  work. 
But  all  this  slavery  is  often  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  the  genteel 
luxury  of  idleness  during  his  life, 
and  secure  them  in  the  continuance 
of  it  by  due  provision  after  his 
death.     To  train  them  to  provide 
for  themselves  would  be  horribly 
ungenteel,  unless  by  husband-hunt- 
ing— the  only  profession  open  to 
genteel  young  ladies.  If  unsuccess- 
ful in  that,  the  daughters  remain 
weary,  and  too  often  soured  and  dis- 
appointed idlers  in  their  father's 
house,  eating  their  hearts  out,  if 
they  have   any  vigour  of  charac- 
ter or   intellect,   in  the   enforced 
dependence  and  vacuity  of  their 
lives :    sometimes    seeking   excite- 
ment in  fastness,  sometimes  in  some 
form  of  pietism — ritualistic  or  evan- 
gelical;   more    often,   at    present, 
in  the  former  ;  for  think  what  de- 
lightful variety  of  occupation  it  of- 
fers in  its  multiplied  services,  in  its 
need  of  richly-adorned  altars,  and 
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embroidered  vestments,  and,  best  of 
all,  in  its  confessional — securing,  for 
one  hour  at  least,  the  possession  of 
a  masculine  ear  into  which  to  pour 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  the 
feminine  soul!     Then   comes  the 
father's  death,  and  these  helpless, 
untrained  women  must  take  their 
choice  between  genteel  starvation 
or  the  work  for  bread  for  which 
they  have  been  sedulously  unfitted. 
The  occupation  they  generally  rush 
into  is  the  one  of  all  others  where 
their  unfitness  can  do  the    most 
mischief,  that  of  teaching,  or  rather 
professing  to  teach ;  but  that  is  of 
little  importance  compared  with  the 
comfort  derived  from  the  feeling 
that  they  can  be  governesses  with- 
out quite  loosing  hold  of  the  skirts 
of  gentility.     It  is  clear  that  this  is 
a  providential  arrangement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  '  Somebodies  '  whose 
daughters    must    be    taught    and 
'  finished  '  at  home.    The  governess 
hangs  like  Mahomet's  tomb  between 
the  earth  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
heaven  of  gentility,  receiving  some 
reflected  honour,  perhaps,  from  the 
first,  but  excluded  from  the  plea- 
sures of  either.    Sometimes,  though 
'  hard  and  rare,'  she  is  lifted  into 
the  heaven  itself  by  some  strange 
matrimonial  miracle ;  and  then,  if 
she  have  the  proper  sense  of  genteel 
dignity  which  will  make  her  con- 
ceal her  antecedents,  and  let  no  one 
suspect  that  she  had  been  able  to 
stand  alone  and  earn  an  independ- 
ence, she  may  take  her  place  among 
the  *  select,'  and  sit  among  the  de- 
ities of  the  genteel  firmament  on 
equal  terms. 

These,  however,  are  only  the  ex- 
ceptional few.  The  many  have  to 
eat  the  bread  of  dependence,  bitter 
as  dust  and  ashes  to  the  taste ;  or 
enter  upon  the  struggle  for  life 
almost  as  hopelessly  as  one  who 
should  strive  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  without  having  learnt  to 
swim.  From  first  to  last  they  are 
the  victims  of  gentility. 

Before   leaving    the    subject  of 


gentility,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
about  its  nomenclature.     We  have 
seen  that  the  terms  '  woman '  and 
'  girl '  are  excluded  from  it.     I  ob- 
serve that  by  speakers  and  writers 
of  the  other  sex  they  are  often  re- 
placed by  the  word  *  female/  which 
is  not   distinctive   of   the    human 
species,  but  is  the  general  indication 
of  sex  whether  in  man  or  beast.     I 
must  say  that  I  strongly  object  to 
an  appellation  which  can  be  given 
with  equal  correctness  to  my  cat  or 
my  dog,  as  to  me.     But  everyone 
who  is  not  a  female  is  a  lady  ;  as  I 
learnt  from  the  labourer's  wife  whom 
I  had  addressed  as  *  my  good  woman' 
and  who  indignantly  assured  me 
that  she  was  a  lady,  and  no  more  a 
'  good  woman'  than  I  was  myself. 
Even  lower  in  the  social  scale  we 
may  find  the  same  objection  to  the 
term  'woman,'  to  judge  from  the 
anecdote  of  the  charitable  visitor 
who  found    four    families     living 
in  the  four  corners  of  one  room, 
and  who,  on  remarking  that  it  was 
overcrowded,  was  assured  by  one  of 
the  inhabitants   that  it  was  quite 
comfortable  now,  the  lady  who  used 
to  live  in  the  middle  having  died 
last  week.     Since  every  woman  is 
to   be  called  a  lady,  I  wish  every 
man  could  be  called  a  lord,  and  then 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  by  all  ignoble  use, 

Might  be  reserved  for  him  alone 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call ; 
Not  being  less  but  more  than  all 
The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be ; 
But  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind. 

There  is  an  abbreviation  of  that 
grand  old  name,  which  in  its  eli- 
mination of  syllables  so  happily 
symbolises  the  elimination  of  the 
qualities  expressed  by  them,  that  I 
would  suggest  the  extension  of  its 
use  from  the  small  class  to  whom  it 
is  now  applied  to  the  whole  species 
in  which  these  qualities  are  con- 
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spicuoua  by  their  absence.     I  mean 
the  word  •  gent.'     Of  the  species  I 
would  designate  by  it,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  gentle  in-  any- 
sense  of  the  term,  unless  it  be,  un- 
happily, by  birth.     The  essence  of 
gentle  manners  is  self-restraint  out 
of  consideration  to  others ;  but  the 
distinguishing  mark  of.  the  *  gent ' 
is  self-assertion,  self-indulgence,  in 
total    disregard    of   others.      The 
essence  of  gentle  breeding  is  culture 
and  the  refinement  which  springs 
from  culture  ;  but  the  '  gent '  is  in- 
nocent of  all  culture  except  that  of 
his  moustachios.     It  may  be  said  of 
him,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  old 
writers :    '  He   hath  more  gentle- 
schippe  in  his  hat  than  in  his  head.' 
Refinement  to  him  means  only  luxury 
of  a  more  or  less   expensive  sort. 
His  dress  and  general  equipments 
may  be  according  to  the  strictest 
fashion  of  the  Somebodies,  but  his 
tastes  and  pursuits  are  those  of  the 
Somebodies'  grooms.  His  literature, 
like  theirs,  consists  of  the  facts  of 
the  sporting  papers,  and  the  fiction 
of  the  sensational  novel.  His  amuse- 
ments are  of  the  same  order,  except 
that  the    noble    sport  of  pigeon- 
shooting    is    above    the     groom's 
means,  and,  let  us  hope,  below  his 
humanity.     Both  travel  the  same 
road,  with  only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first-class  and  third-class 
carriage.  The  grace  of  the '  gent,'  if 
he  have  any,  is  not  unbought,  for  it 
is  due  to  his  tailor  and  perfumer; 
and  he  has  no   c  flower  of  noble 
manners,'  for  his  manners  are  only 
the  conventional  forms  of  his  own 
set,  put  on  with  his  dress  to  go  into 
company,  and  dropped  at  home  as 
superfluous  expenditure.     He  is,  to 
quote  Middlemarch    once    more — 
and  the  temptation  is  irresistible — 
« accustomed  to  think  that  entire 
freedom  from  the  necessity  of  be- 
having agreeably  was  included  in 
the    Almighty's    intentions    about 
families.' 

And  manliness  is  as  little  to  be 
found  in  him  as  gentlemanliness. 


He  wants  its  'first  characterise— • 
self-government.  Instead  of  being  a 
law  unto  himself,  he  prides  himself 
on  letting  his  desires*  be  a  law  unto 
him ;  and  thinks  himself  a  -  fine 
fellow  when  most  a  slave  to  the 
appetites  of  his  lower  nature ;  to  him 
*  a  woman  is  only  an  animal,  and 
that  not  of  the  higher  sort ;'  and  the 
only  protection  he  offers  to  her 
weakness  is  in  itself  the  deadliest 
insult.  As  he  wears  the  outer  garb 
of  a  gentleman,  and  is  at  heart  a 
snob,  so  does'  he  wear  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  man,  and  is,  after 
all,  but  a  brute  in  disguise. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  the '  gent '  has  a  female, 
whom   I    should    denominate  the 
lady-gent,  but  that  in  the  English 
of  Chaucer  *  gent '  was  an  adjective 
specially  applied  to  the  female  sex, 
and  signifying  all  those  qualities  of 
softness,  elegance,  refinement,  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  which  are  entirely 
absent  in  the  '  gent '  species.     The 
female  gent  has  as  little  woman- 
liness and  gentle-womanliness    ad 
her  male  compeer  of  manliness  or 
gentlemanliness.     She  is  as  desti- 
tute of  true  culture,  culture  of  intel- 
lect,  culture  of  taste,   culture   of 
moral  sentiment,  as  servile  in  her 
deference  to  the  Somebodies  of  her 
sphere,  as  indolent  in  exacting  ser- 
vility from  those  she  looks  upon  as 
nobodies.      In  one  thing  only  her 
standard  differs  from  his,  but  it  is  a 
vital  difference :  she  is  not  required 
to  be  vicious  as  well  as  frivolous. 
There  are    vicious    women,    alas ! 
in   every   grade  of  society;  but— 
and  let  us  thank  God  for  it — vice 
has  not  yet  been  made  one  of  their 
titles  to  distinction;  and  even  among 
the 'gents' themselves  no  woman  has 
yet  been  called  a  'muff'  because 
she  resists  her  animal  propensities 
instead  of  indulging  them,  and  exer- 
cises the  self-control  of  a  human 
being  instead  of  the  license  of  the 
brutes. 

It  will  have  become    apparent 
from  the  above   definitions    that 
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the  gents  of  both  sexes  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  one  class  of  society 
only, — they  are  found  in  all  which 
have  any  pretensions  to  gentility. 
Their  outward  semblance  differs; 
the  inner  man  is  the  same.    George 

.  IV.,  instead  of  being  the  first  gen- 
tleman (alas,  for  the  ignoble  use  of 

.  the  word),  was  really  only  the  first 
gent  in  Europe — 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown. 

There  is  a  story  told  that  Ben 
Jonson,  being  sick  and  in  great 
distress,  supplicated  for  help  from 
King  Charles  I.,  who  sent  him  only 
ten  guineas.  '  His  Majesty  has  sent 
me  this,'  said  the  indignant  poet, 
'  because  I  am  poor  and  live  in  an 
alley.  Tell  him  that  his  soul  lives 
in  an  alley.'  How  many  are  those 
who  dwell  outwardly  in  palaces, 
but  whose  souls  live  in  an  alley ! 
How  many  again  are  there  who  live 
and  toil,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  in  the  dark  alleys  of  this 
world,  whose  souls  are  all  the  while 
dwelling  in  palaces,  palaces  of  crys- 
talline truth  and  purity,  of  lofty 
thought,  of  large  aympatbies, 
through  which  the  free  air  and  light 
of  heavpn  sweep,  'keeping  far* off 
each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt ! '  These 
are  Nature's  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women. Whenever  we  meet  and 
recognise  them  let  us  bow  before 
them  reverently.  They  are  the 
nobility  of  God's  own  creation. 

We  will  go  on  now  to  the  second 
idol  of  society  that  we  have  to  deal 
with,  i.e.  Femininity,  by  which  the 
problem  of  genteel  life  is  complica- 
ted in  the  case  of  women.  Femi- 
ninity is,  as  I  have  said,  the  offspring 
of  gentility.  Out  of  the  classes 
which  aspire  to  being  genteel  we 
hear  nothing  about  it.  The 
labourer,  the  mechanic,  the  small 
trader,  know  that  their  wives 
and  daughters  must  take  their  share 
.of  work  in  keeping  the  family ;  and 
the  question  is  not  what  work  is 
feminine,  but  what  work  a  woman 
can  get  paid  for  doing.    As  a  rule, 


to  which  the  legislation  prohibiting 
the  working  of   women   in    coal 
mines  is,  I  think, the  solitary  excep- 
tion, the  perception  by  men  of  the 
unfeminine  character  of  any  kind  of 
labour,  arises  and  grows  very  keen 
only  when  the  labour  is  remunera- 
tive, and  carries  with  it  any  social 
privilege  or  dignity.    No  ill-paid  or 
.  unpaid  drudgery,  however  hard  or 
coarse,  has  been  too  hard  or  coarse 
for  women.     On  the  contrary,  it  is 
assigned  to  her  because  it  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  stronger  sex.    The 
lordly  savage  reserves  to  himself 
the  hunting  and  fighting  for   his 
family,  not  to  spare  the  weakness 
of  his  squaw,  but  because  hunting 
and  fighting  are  his  masculine  plea- 
sures.   He  leaves  to  her  toil  quite 
as    hard,    but  unrelieved  by  any 
agreeable  excitement.    I  have  seen 
the   same   thing   among   civilised 
men..    Many  a  time  I  have  met  a 
German  peasant  walking  leisurely, 
smoking  his  pipe,  unincumbered  by 
any  burden,  and  followed  by  his 
womankind,  staggering  under  a  load 
of  hay  or  vegetables  or  faggots, 
which  almost  concealed  the  human 
beast  of  burden  from  view.     I  have 
seen  twenty  women  harnessed  to  a 
barge  and  towing  it  against  the 
stream  of  the  Rhine ;   no  man  put 
his  shoulder  into  the  rope-harness  in 
their  stead,  and  bid  them  stand 
aside  from  work  so  unfitted  for  their 
sex.  On  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps 
the  heaviest  burdens  are  carried  by 
women,  and  it  is  called  faccenda  di 
donna,  women's  work.     Only  the 
other  day  did  we  not  hear  from  the 
seat  of  war  in  Ashantee,  that  the  wo- 
men are  the  best  baggage  carriers, 
and  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march 
with  a  box  of  ammunition  on  their 
heads  and  a  baby  on  their  hips  P  Itis 
a  comfort  to  hear  also  that  they  have 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
whip  the  men»who  refuse  to  fight. 

Ladies  who  desire  to  study  and 
practise  medicine,  are  told  that  itis 
unfeminine  and  unladylike,  besides 
being  too  laborious  for  their  sex, 
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and  are  urged  instead  to  become 
nurses.  Yet  the  nurse  must  under- 
take the  care  of  both  sexes,  while 
the  female  practitioner  attends  only 
women  and  children.  The  strain 
upon  the  nerves  and  physical 
strength,  the  violence  done  to  deli- 
cacy, the  necessity  of  witnessing 
painful  and  disgusting  sights,  are 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  nurse 
than  that  of  the  physician,  and  are 
not  relieved,  as  in  the  latter,  by  the 
strong  interest  of  a  scientific  pur- 
suit ;  while  many  of  the  offices  which 
have  to  be  performed  by  her,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  repulsive  a  cha- 
racter, to  anyone  not  bred  to  me- 
nial service,  that  only  strong  affec- 
tions or  enthusiasm  could  overcome 
the  disgust  attending  them;  but 
then,  neither  high  pay  nor  social 
position  are  to  be  attained  by  the 
nurse,  while  both  are  claimed  by  the 
physician.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
decided  that  it  is  highly  unfeminine, 
— nay  revolting  to  every  feeling  of 
womanly  delicacy, — for  a  woman  to 
be  a  physician,  but  most  feminine 
to  be  a  nurse,  especially  in  military 
hospitals,  where  all  the  patients  are 
men.  I  heartily  agree  that  it  is 
feminine ;  that  the  care  of  the  sick, 
like  the  care  of  children,  is  espe- 
cially women's  work ;  and  I  hope 
if  ever  we  are  forced  to  have  a  con- 
scription for  military  service,  there 
will  be  a  conscription  of  women  for 
the  service  of  the  hospitals.  But  let 
it  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  equally 
women's  work  to  fill  both  depart- 
ments in  the  care  of  the  sick  of 
their  own  sex,  that  of  the  doctor  as 
well  as  that  of  the  nurse, — and  that 
the  one  which  requires  the  greater 
knowledge,  the  better  trained  in- 
tellect, is  assuredly  not  that  least 
fitted  for  a  gentlewoman. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to 
the  code  of  Femininity,  as  existing 
in  the  genteel  circles  where  this 
idol  is  worshipped.  Its  guiding 
principle  is  the  law  already  found 
in  the  code  of  gentility,  that  the 
genteel  woman  should  oe  idle  and 


useless.  It  is  essentially  feminine,  as 
we  all  know,  to  spend  the  morning 
in  shopping,  the  afternoon  in  visit- 
ing, the  evenings  in  party-going  or 
giving ;  and  therefore  we  must  sup- 
pose not  incompatible  with  those 
domestic  duties  which,  we  are  as- 
sured, are  the  sole  end  and  aim  of 
a  woman's  life,  though  the  pre- 
paration for  them  by  her  education, 
and  the  performance  of  them  after 
it  is  finished  and  the  young  lady  is 
pronounced  to  be  'out,'  must  be 
conducted  in  some  transcendental 
manner  invisible  to  the  vulgar  eye. 
At  least  very  competent  authorities, 
after  careful  investigation,  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  traces 
of  them.  But  she  is  in  danger  of 
reprobation  as  unfeminine,  and  un- 
fitted for  wifely  and  maternal  duties, 
who  ventures  to  devote  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  a  serious  pur- 
suit, or  to  paid  or  unpaid  work  out- 
side domestic  life,  even  when  no 
such  life  is  hers  or  possible  to  her. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Sydney  Smith  assured  the  world 
that  it  was  in  no  danger  of  seeing  a 
mother  desert  her  infant  for  a  quad- 
ratic equation,  but  the  world  has 
not  taken  as  much  comfort  in  the 
matter  as  it  might ;  and  though  a 
woman  may  now  get  a  smattering  of 
a  good  many  subjects,  including  the 
ologies,  witnout  incurring  ridicule 
as  a  blue,  the  bugbear  of  femininity 
still  sits  at  the  entrance  of  every 
path  to  higher  education,  to  greater 
usefulness,  to  remunerative  employ- 
ment, and  warns  her  off  under 
penalty  of  losing  that  charm  of  weak- 
ness and  genteel  helplessness  which 
alone,  it  whispers,  can  win  for  her 
the  chivalrous  love  and  protection 
of  men. 

The  second  great  principle  in  the 
code  of  Femininity  is  also  adopted 
from  that  of  gentility,  i.e.  that  it  is 
feminine  to  do  what  everybody  also 
does,  that  is,  everybody  that  counts 
for  somebody.  Accordingly,  many 
things  that  were  considered  un- 
feminine half  a  century  or  even  a 
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few  years  ago  are  now  admitted, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  admitted, 
within  the  pale  of  feminine  action  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  things  that 
were  considered  feminine  at  one 
time,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  middle 
ages,  skill  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, are  hotly  condemned  as  un- 
feminine  now.  To  address  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  or  deliver  a  public 
lecture  such  as  this,  would  have 
been  till  very  recently  (and  is  now 
in  some  circles)  considered  shock- 
ingly unf  eminine ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
feminine  to  go  on  the  stage;  and 
to  act  in  private,  which  often  are 
semi-public  theatricals,  is  accepted 
not  only  as  feminine,  but  approved 
of  by  the  highest  authorities  of 
female  gentility.  For  women  to  mix 
with  men  in  class-rooms,  board- 
rooms,  or  committees,  is  regarded 
with  suspicion,  not  to  say  alarm, 
by  the  devotees  of  Femininity ;  but 
the  most  rigorous  do  not  dream  of 
objecting  to  the  mixture  of  the 
sexes  in  any  place  or  scene  of 
amusement,  the  ball-room,  the 
theatre,  or  even  the  hunting-field. 
Must  we,  then,  be  content  with 
these  rules  of  genteel  custom  as 
the  ultimate  teste  of  what  is  femi- 
nine and  unf  eminine  ?  Are  there 
no  essential  and  permanent  charac- 
teristics of  conduct  and  manners  by 
which  we  may  class  them  as  femi- 
nine or  unfeminine,  gentle — not 
genteel — or  ungentle  ?  Let  us  sub- 
stitute the  word  *  womanly*  for 
'  feminine,'  and  see  if  that  will  not 
help  us.  What  constitues  woman- 
liness P  Are  weakness  of  body  and 
mind,  helplessness,  shallowness  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  frivolity 
of  taste  and  pursuit,  absorption  in 
the  art  of  men-pleasing, — are  these, 
indeed,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  womanhood,  and  is  she  who  com- 
bines them  the  type  of  the 

.  .  .  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  command  ? 

We  must  look  for  the  answer  some- 
what deeper  than  the  surface  and 


conventional  rules  of  society ;  and 
going  to  the  constitution  of  things, 
ask  ourselves  what  special  func- 
tions woman  has  to  perform  in  this 
world  as  woman,  apart  from  the 
function  common  to  all  human 
beings  in  virtue  of  their  humanity. 
That  function  is  motherhood,  and 
the  characteristics  essential  to  its 
due  performance  must  be  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  true  woman- 
hood. It  is  in  her  motherliness 
that  we  find  her  womanliness.  She 
may  not  be,  or  ever  become,  a  mo- 
ther, but  she  cannot  be  a  perfect 
woman  unless  she  possess  all  the 
attributes  which  belong  to  perfect 
motherhood.  What,  then,  are  these 
attributes  ?  First  on  the  list 
stands  tenderness.  The  mother 
must  above  all  things  be  tender 
and  pitiful;  for  her  love  is  the 
highest  type  of  human  tenderness, 
the  truest  symbol  of  the  Divine. 
Next  comes  strength :  the  mother 
must  be  strong  and  helpful,  for 
how  else  shall  she  protect  and  guide 
the  helpless  lives  clinging  to  hers  P 
She  must  be  pure,  not  only  with 
the  purity  which  is  ignorance,  but 
with  the  purity  which,  knowing 
evil,  abhors  it,  for  is  she  not  the 
representative  to  her  children  of 
Divine  purity  ?  She  must  be  true ; 
for  if  her  children  find  their 
trust  in  her  deceived,  in  whom 
else  will  they  have  faith?  She 
must  be  a  lover  and  promo- 
ter of  order,  for  order  in  the  family 
is  like  law  in  the  State;  with- 
out it  there  is  only  anarchy  and 
confusion.  She  must  be  just ;  for 
children  have  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  will  pay  respectful  and 
cheerful  obedience  only  to  the  rule 
they  feel  to  be  just.  She  must  be 
self-controlling  and  self-forgetting ; 
for  she  cannot  rule  her  children 
unless  she  can  rule  herself,  and  she 
cannot  have  that  perfect  sympathy 
with  them  that  shares  and  lives  in 
their  life,  unless  she  can  forget  her- 
self. She  must  have  a  high  ideal ; 
for  how  else  shall  she  inspire  her 
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.children  with  the  love  and  worship 
jof  a  goodness,  justice,  and  beauty 
transcending  that  of  earth  P  Ana, 
finally,  she  must  be  crowned  with 
wisdom,  for  her  love  must  give  light 
as  well  as  warmth :  she  must  be 
able  to  guide  as  well  as  to  cherish. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  perfect 
mother,  and  therefore  it  is  the  type 
of  the  perfect  woman.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  standard  we  wanted, 
and  may  lay  down  as  the  rule,  whose 
application  admits  no  exception, 
that  whatever  action,  pursuit,  or 
profession  is  incompatible  .with 
this  type,  is  unwomanly.  What- 
ever habits  of  life,  or  methods  of 
education,  tend  rather  to  repress 
than  to  cultivate  those  attributes  of 
perfect  womanliness, — tenderness, 
strength,  purity,  truth,  justice,  noble 
idealism,  order,  and  wisdom, — is  a 
wrong  course,  and  a  radically  faulty 
method  of  education. 

I  venture  to  think  that  a  similar 
test  of  perfect  manliness  might  be 
found  in  the  characteristics  of  per- 
fect fatherhood,  which  is  the  special 
function  of  men,  as  motherhood  of 
women.;  and  on  examination  they  ap- 
pear tobethesame  as  wehave  already 
enumerated,  differing  only  in  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  their 
exercise,  and  merging  in  the  com- 
mon characteristics  of  the  parent, 
so  that  if  one  parent  fails  the  other 
may  supply  the  place  of  both.  The 
father,  like  the  mother,  must  be 
tender,  strong  and  true,  just  and  pure, 
self-controlling,  self-forgetting,  ca- 
pable of  a  noble  worship,  of  wisdom 
to.  guide  and  to  counsel ;  and  if  any 
habits  of  life  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation  hinder    or    do    not    culti- 


vate those  characteristics  of  true 
fatherhood,  and  therefore  of  true 
manhood,  may  we  not  safely  con- 
demn them  as  radically  wrong  and 
false? 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  our  exist- 
ing systems  of  education  and  habits 
of  life  for  both  sexes,  as  well  as  to 
propound  reforms  in  either,  and  go 
on  to  enquire  if  there  be  no  similarly 
unchangeable  test  by  which  we  could 
also  judge  of  gentlehood  in  man  or 
woman, — whether  we  can  find  no 
principle  lying  deep  below  conven- 
tional rules,  which  shall  afford  us  a 
criterion  of  the  true  gentleman,  the 
true  gentlewoman. 

And  first  it  seems  clear  that  this 
quality  of  gentlehood  is  something 
superadded  to,  and  resting  as  its 
foundation  upon,  true  manliness 
and  womanliness.  No  unmanly  man 
or  unwomanly  woman  can  be  a  gen- 
tleman or  a  gentlewoman  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  terms.  But  to  that 
deep  and  strong  root  and  stem,  gen- 
tlehood adds  the  leaf  and  flower, 
which  clothes  them  in  outward 
beauty.  To  strength  it  adds  grace ; 
to  purity,  refinement ;  to  truth,  the 
delicacy  of  honour ;  to  self-restraint, 
the  ease  which  is  second  nature; 
to  noble  ideals,  noble  and  beautiful 
forms.  It  does  not  veneer;  it 
polishes.  It  does  not  by  any  artifice 
make  the  baser  metal  look  like  gold ; 
but  it  adds  to  the  gold  itself  the 
value  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
Let  us  apply  these  tests  to  the  idols 
of  Gentility  and  Femininity,  and 
they  will  stand  betrayed  as  by  the 
touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear.  Once 
seen  as  they  truly  are,  their  power 
over  society  will  be  gone  for  ever.. 

M.  G.  Grey. 
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A  CHAPTER  in  Irisfe  political 
history  may  be  said. to  have 
closed  when  the  celebrated  address  to 
the  electors  of  Greenwich  announced 
to  the  country  that  the  Parliament 
of  1868  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  justifiability  of  what  has  since 
proved  to  have  been  a  suicidal  step 
has  been  so  keenly  assailed  by  oppo- 
nents, so  eagerly  defended  by  Minis- 
terialists, and,  in  fact,  so  generally 
discussed,  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
say  anything  further  in  the  matter. 
The  precedent  of  endeavouring,  as 
it  were,  to  snatch  a  verdict  from 
the  country  is  undoubtedly  an  evil 
one ;  but  the  attempt  has  failed,  and 
more  important  events,  the  offspring 
of  that  attempt,  claim  our  attention. 

We  must,  however,  express  our 
opinion,  although  it  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  somewhat  too  abstract, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  verdict  of  the 
country  is  the  object  intended  to  be 
gained  by  an  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tuencies, no  party  considerations, 
such  as  the  wish  to  obtain  a  particu- 
lar verdict,  should  cause  any  un- 
usual course  to  be  adopted  in  making 
that  appeal. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government,1  and  we  would  will- 
ingly on  the  present  occasion  have 
omitted,  as  far  as  possible,  any  far- 
ther reference  to  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  have  proceeded 
at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the 
results  and  probable  consequences 
of  the  elections  just  concluded  in 
Ireland;  but  the  Premier  having 
appealed  to  his  Irish  policy  as  one 
reason  for  demanding  the  renewal 
of  confidence  in  his  Government,  we 
must  once  more  refer  to  the  subject. 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  five 
years  since  the  Liberal  party,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  borne  into  power  by  nearly  the 


concurrent  voice  of  the  electoral 
body,  upon,  we  might  almost  say, 
an  exclusively  Irish  policy.  Eng- 
land had  become  so  tired  of  Ire* 
land,  so  wearied  with  the  perpetual 
agitations,  recriminations,  and  tur- 
bulences, that  she  welcomed  any 
statesman,  any  party  who  held  out 
a  prospect  of  puttiug  an  end  to  the 
everlasting  Irish  difficulty.  Some 
of  the  most  important  affairs  of  this 
great  Empire  were  unable  to  receive 
that  attention  which  they  merited 
solely  because  Irish  grievances,  real 
or  imaginary,  were  being  dinned 
into  our  ears  by  some  noisy  Irish 
faction  or  other.  Gradually  all 
patience  was  worn  out.  The  Fenian 
movement  was  the  finishing  stroke, 
and  though  that  was  mainly  the 
work  of  an  alien  Irish  element,  yet 
it  attracted  an  attention  to  Ireland 
itself,  which  would  not  relax  until 
the  causes  of  discontent  evinced  in 
the  support  it  received  had  been 
ascertained  and  removed.  These 
causes  were  supposed  to  have  been 
ascertained  when  it  was  discovered 
that  religious  equality  did  not  exist 
in  Ireland ;  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Irish  tenantry  had  no  security 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  land- 
lords ;  and  finally  that  a  portion  of 
the  Irish  people  lay  under  certain 
disabilities  as  regarded  the  means 
of  education. 

The  diagnosis  was  no  sooner  made 
than  rival  parties  rushed  forward 
with  rival  remedies.  The  one 
party  was  for  'levelling  np/  the 
other  for  '  levelling  down*'  The 
Conservatives  tried  their  policy 
in  the  case  of  University  Educa- 
tion, and  failed,  deservedly  and  to 
their  no  small  detriment :  they  tried 
it  also  in  the  case  of  the  Church, 
and  on  that  question  the  issue  was 
taken,  and  the  Conservatives  were 
left  in  a  hopeless  minority. 


1  See  (  Our  Irish  Policy/  Frater,  June  1873. 
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The  Liberal  party  having  come 
into  power  on  an  Irish  programme, 
great  prominence  was  given  to  Lash 
questions.  To  the  leaders  of  that 
party  it  seemed  clear  that  the  sys- 
tem hitherto  adopted  had  been 
radically  wrong.  Ireland  had  been 
governed  from  an  English  stand- 
point ;  naturally,  therefore,  was  she 
discontented  :  no  wonder  that  dis- 
content should  take  the  form  of 
open  violence.  The  remedy  was 
simple.  The  new  policy  was  self- 
evident.  Govern  Ireland  according 
to  Irish  ideas,  and  all  would  be 
well. 

With  this  declared  policy  Liberal 
statesmen  seized  the  helm,  and, 
steering  by  the  lights  of  Irish  ideas, 
set  out  on  a  perilous  voyage. 

Religious  inequality  was  the 
first  evil  to  be  redressed,  and  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  reforming  hand.  To  Irish- 
men that  Church  was  c  a  badge  of 
conquest/  *a  foul  brand  of  their 
inferiority,'  *  a  monster  grievance.' 
To  English  Liberals  it  was  '  a  dis- 
graceful anomaly,'  a  relic  of  that 
Protestant  ascendency  which — 
being  Conservative — was  a  disgrace 
to  the  great  English  Liberal  party. 
The  Premier,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
on  the  subject,  said : 

Of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  I 
will  only  say,  that  it  still  remains,  if  not 
the  home  and  the  refuge,  yet  the  token  and 
the  symbol  of  ascendency ;  and  so  long  as 
that  Establishment  lives,  painful  and  bitter 
memories  of  ascendency  can  never  be 
effaced. 

Thus,  though  different  motives 
impelled  these  two  parties,  their 
immediate  end  was  the  same,  and 
with  concurrent  effort  a  measure 
was  passed  which  disestablished  the 
Church,  and  severed  the  connection 
between  Church  and  State  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  measure  was  a  hazardous 
one,  and  the  risk  was  great  of  alien- 
ating those  who  had  ever  been  our 
truest  supporters,  and  but  for  whom 
we  should  not  now  be  in  possession 


of  Ireland.  Their  loyalty  however, 
sincere  and  high-minded,  bore  the 
test.  They  resented  the  measure,  it 
is  true,  but  resented  rather  the  man- 
ner than  the  fact  of  their  Church's 
disestablishment.  They  did  not  set 
any  very  particular  value  on  the 
connection  of  their  Church  with  the 
State,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances might  not  have  felt  so  keen- 
ly the  severance  of  that  connec- 
tion; but  the  case  was  different  when 
they  were  reviled  by  those  who 
should  have  been  their  friends,  and 
when  they  felt  that  they  were 
being  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
insatiable  voracity  of  Irish  Nation- 
alists and  Ultramontane  clergy. 

That  the  Irish  Church  was  not 
the  cause  of  Irish  disaffection  was 
soon  apparent.  In  truth,  *the  Irish 
people  '  cared  little  for  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  Its  real  enemies  were 
the  Roman  Catholic  clerics,  and  its 
downfall,  though  affording  them 
mucji  gratification,  was  of  little 
avail  in  stemming  their  demands. 

Disaffection  still  continued  in 
Ireland ;  crime  in  its  worst  possible 
form,  namely  agrarian,  reached  an 
appalling  height.  To  the  people 
one  fact  had  become  clear — violence 
was  evidently  the  way  to  gain  what- 
ever was  wanted  from  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  frightened 
by  rebellion  into  disestablishing  the 
Church.  Violence  seemed  to  answer 
too  in  regard  to  the  land  grievance, 
for  the  very  next  Session  a  mea- 
sure was  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment dealing  with  the  land  diffi- 
culty in  a  manner  as  exceptional  as 
the  Church  had  been  dealt  with. 
Once  again  special  legislation  was 
designed  to  meet  the  case  as  pre- 
sented through  the *  Irish  '  medium, 
once  again  the  Government  resorted 
to  legislation  which,  however  desir- 
able it  may  have  been  in  itself  had, 
both  from  its  unusual  nature  and 
from  the  time  at  which  it  was 
passed,  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  wrung  from  the  Government 
by  force  and  by  crime. 
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The  land  agitation  supposed  to 
have  been  settled,  religious  equality 
in  education  was  the  next  cry.  One 
Session  was  passed  and  the  subject 
was  not  dealt  with,  another  Session 
and  it  was  also  postponed — the  cry 
not  being  so  much  a  popular  as  a 
priest  cry,  the  urgency  of  complying 
with  it  was  not  so  great.  At  last, 
however,  it  could  be  postponed  no 
longer,  and  the  attempt  to  solve  it 
was  made.  It  became  clear  then 
that  the  difficulties  which  had 
long  been  foreseen  had  been  by  no 
means  overrated:  it  was  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  that  English 
Liberalism  could  not  coalesce  with 
Irish  Ultramontanism,  and  from 
the  date  of  that  discovery  the  fate 
of  the  Government  was  sealed. 

But  in  the  meantime,  even  whilst 
these  healing  measures  were  under 
consideration,  and  were  being 
carried  into  effect,  the  real  Irish 
question  was  beginning  to  make 
itself  apparent.  Gradually  it  as- 
sumed more  definite  shape,  until  at 
last  it  was  formulated  in  the  now 
familiar  cry  for  *  Home  Rule.'  The 
elasticity  and  convenience  of  this 
term  have  long  since  been  demon- 
strated. The  Home  Rule  Con- 
ference attempted  to  define  it,  but, 
as  we  conclusively  showed  at  the 
time,9  failed  completely  to  do  so; 
and  in  the  recent  election  addresses 
every  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
its  vagueness  by  candidates  who 
wished  to  become  members  of  Par- 
liament, yet  also  wished  to  avoid 
pledging  themselves  to  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  Par- 
liament for  Ireland. 

We  have  long  since  shown  that 
this  Home  Rule  question  was  the 
real  Irish  difficulty — that  all  other 
concessions,  though  readily  ac- 
cepted, were,  so  far  as  they  were 
intended  to  dispose  of  Irish  clamour, 
utterly  inadequate.  We  have,  too, 
before  now  pointed  out  that  this 
Home  Rule  agitation  was,  so  far  as 


its  real  strength  is  concerned, 
simply  a  new  and  more  insidious 
attempt  to  effect  the  separation  of 
the  countries,  and  thus  to  obtain 
the  realisation  of  those  wild  ideas 
which  are  so  unceasingly  finding  ex- 
pression amongst '  the  Irish  people/ 
Let  us  add  now  certain  other 
facts  which  do  not  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally known,  or,  if  known,  at  least 
not  generally  recognised.  Superfi- 
cial writers  and  speakers  on  Irish 
matters  refer  always  to  Ireland  as 
being  divided  into  two  parties. 
There  are,  however,  not  two,  but 
four  parties.  There  is  the  Protestant 
party,  loyal  and  true,  which  only  asks 
for  the  same  legislation  as  that  which 
is  applied  to  England  ;  there  is  the 
educated  and  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  as  loyal  to  Eng- 
land as  we  could  wish,  and  whose 
present  chief  desire  is  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  a  political  subserviency 
to  their  clergy.  There  is  the  Irish 
party,  who,  for  their  own  objects, 
seek  the  separation  of  the  countries 
and  the  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  there  is,  finally,  but  not 
least,  the  Romish  clerical  party, 
which  seeks  for  its  Church  absolute 
supremacy  in  religion,  morals,  and 
politics. 

To  anyone  with  any  knowledge 
of  Ireland  it  was  manifest  that 
these  two  latter  parties  were  not  to 
be  appeased  by  anything  short  of 
full  concession  of  all  their  out- 
rageously extravagant  demands. 
But  the  Government  having  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  being 
guided  by  Irish  ideas,  each  of  these 
two  parties  expected  much,  and  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church 
and,  at  first  sight,  the  Land  Act 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  promises.  Finding, 
however,  that  not  only  were  they 
not  likely  to  obtain  anything  com- 
mensurate with  their  desires,  but 
that  stringent  Coercion  Acts  were 


*  See  ?  The  Home  Rule  Conference/  Fraser,  Janudry  1874. 
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being  passed  against  them,  they  be- 
gan to  lose  confidence  in  the  Libe- ' 
ral  Government. 

In  England  also  expectations, 
bnt  of  a  different  character,  had 
been  raised,  which  were  likewise 
doomed  to  disappointment.  We  do 
not  think  it  can  be  denied  that 
when  the  Liberal  party  came  into 
power,  the  expectation  was  raised 
in  this  country  that  the  measures 
then  to  be  adopted  wonld  dispose 
of  the*  Irish  difficulty.  That  they 
have  not  done  so  is  but  too  obvious. 
Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that 
the  lengths  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment went  in  its  anxiety  to  conciliate 
the  Irish  Romish  party,  alienated  a 
very  great  number  of  the  Protest- 
ant Liberal  people  of  this  country. 
Partly  to  this,  and  partly  to  the  un- 
pleasant awakening  from  the  de- 
lusion that  the  Irish,  difficulty  was 
disposed  of,  must,  we  think,  be  attri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  Government,  and  the 
disaster  which  has  now  overtaken  it. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment failed  to  foresee  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  position  into  which  it 
must  inevitably  be  led;  and  the 
very  pretentiousness  of  its  Irish 
policy  was  one  of  the  main  causes 
contributing  to  its  present  over- 
throw. 

We  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  political  partisanship  has,  in 
discussing*  the  Irish  Liberal  policy, 
caused  one  side  to  be  too  self- 
laudatory,  and  the  other  too  ready 
to  seize  on  the  worst  features,  too 
bHnd  to  whatever  actual  good  there 
was  in  the  measures  passed.  The 
present  state  of  Ireland  is  urged  'as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  failure 
of  that  policy:  The  test  is,  in  our 
opinion,  not  a  fair  one. '  It  is  true 
that  Ireland  is,  with  scarcely  any 
exception,  under  special  laws  which 
amount  to  a  practical  disarming  of 
the 'population;  it  is  true  that  in 
certain  portions  of  the  country — 


not  bo  extensively  as  is  commonly 
supposed3 — the  liberty  of  the  people 
is  hable  to  be  still  more  materially 
curtailed,  but  it  is  not  just  to  say 
that  the  necessity  for  these  laws 
has  been  created  by  the  policy  of 
the  last  few  years.  We  do  not 
believe  that  if  the  Liberal  party 
had  not  come  into  power  at  all 
since  the  Fenian  rebellion,  these 
laws  could  have  been  dispensed 
with.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
present  agitation  for  Home  Rule 
would  not  have  been  heard  of  ex- 
cept for  the  Liberal  policy.  The 
Home  Rule  agitation  is  distinctly 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Fenian  rebellion.  It  is 
simply  a  change  in  the  current  of  dis- 
loyalty, which,  finding  it  could  effect 
nothing  by  force,  turned  itself  into 
a  constitutional  channel,  and  en- 
deavoured by  these  means  to  reach 
its  object.  The  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  is,  that  the 
whole  sinew  and  force  of  the  present 
movement  lies  in  that  portion  of 
the  population  which  participated 
in  or  sympathised  with  Fenianism ; 
and  although  the  cause  may  be 
patronised  by  sane  men  who  believe 
in  the  feasibility  of  what  they  call 
4  Federal  relationship,'  yet  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  if  an  occasion 
presented  itself  for  exacting  terms 
from  England,  these  leaders  would 
be  roughly  pushed  aside,  and  the 
agitation  would  present  itself  in  its 
undisguised  form  of  a  demand  for 
separation. 

The  necessity  for  the  so-called 
'  Coercion  Laws '  is  of  much  longer 
standing  than  the  date  of  the 
accession  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
power.  It  springs  from  the  hitherto 
incurable  hostility  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  English 
rule,  an  hostility  ever  waiting  for 
some  suitable  occasion  to  find  Vent. 
Hitherto  the  people  had  cause  for 
complaint.  What  the  Church  Act 
and  Land  Act  in  effect  did,  was  to 


•  SovParltimtntort/  PqpW,  Ko.  207,  Session  1873: 
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remove  every  vestige  of  such  cause, 
and  we  are  '  therefore  left  now, 
which,  we  should  not  have  been 
formerly,  With  clean  hands  to  deal 
in  such  manner  as  we  shall  think 
fit  with  any  overt  act  of  disloyalty 
or  violence. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church — regarding  that  measure 
exclusively  in  its  relations  to  Roman 
Catholicism — removed  a  social  dis- 
tinction the  advantages  of  which'did 
not  balance  the  drawbacks.  The 
Land  Act,  too,  must  be  regarded 
as  of  material  benefit  to  the  country ; 
giving  as  it  does  security  to  the 
tenants  that  they  shall  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  labour,  stimulating 
their  industry,  and  thus,  by  increas- 
ing production,  promoting  the  ma- 
terial wealth' of  the  country. 

But  whilst  thus  exonerating  the 
Liberal  policy  from  some  of  the 
charges  brought  against  it,  there  are 
other  charges  from  which  it  cannot 
be*  exonerated. 

•  It  was  the  fault  of  that  policy, 
that  whilst  its  authors  declared  that 
their  measures  were  intended  to  be 
acts  of  justice  as  much  to  themselves 
and  to  the  British  Crown  as  to  the 
Irish,  they  had  all  the  aspects  of 
concession  to  popular  violence  and  to 
Ultramontane  demands.  A  policy 
will  oftener  be  judged  by  its  appear- 
ances than  by  its  actual  objects,  and 
appearances  certainly  would  convince 
anyone  that  the  Church  Act  was 
wrung  from  the  Government  by  re- 
bellion, and  the  Land  Act  by  a  long 
series  of  brutal  murAers,  whilst  a 
glance  at  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Bill  and  certain  other 
matters1  can  but  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  &  was  the  idea  of 
certain  leading  politicians  that  Ire- 
land could  be  governed  by  propi- 
tiating the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. Yet  how  delusive  this  latter 
idea  was,  is  apparent  td  anyone  who 
gives  "the  matter  a  moment's  Con- 
sideration. ']  No'  one  wnb'  does  so  * 
could  Ml  to  see  that  the  priesthood ,' 
had  "its  own"  objects,  objects  entirely ' 


at  variance  with,  and  repugnant  to, 
those  of  a  Government  which  con- 
siders the  State  a3  superior  to  the- 
Church,  and  secular  authority  as 
superior  to  clerical  authority.  Nor 
could  they  fail  to  see  that  the 
educated  Roman  Catholic  laity  of 
Ireland  were  growing  less  tolerant 
of  clerical  dictation,  were  in  fact 
participating  in  the  general  move- 
ment in  Europe  to  throw  off  the 
galling  yoke  of  their  clergy,  and 
relegate  them  to  their  proper  do- 
main. To  foster  and  strengthen 
this  growing  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, and  to  afford  facilities  for  its 
developing  itself,  was  the  true  policy 
to  follow,  no  matter  how  difficult  it 
might  be.  It  was  in  this  direction 
that  beneficial  results  might  be 
looked  for ;  it  was  from  these  men 
that  we  might  have  gained  fresh 
adherents  to  the  English  cause. 

It  was  but  to  be  expected  that, 
all  other  grievances  removed,  the 
Home  Rule  grievance  would  be 
produced.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  the  Roman;  Catholic  clerical 
party,  having  rejected  the  terms 
offered  them  in  the  University  Edu- 
cation Bill,  and  seeing  no  prospect 
of  getting  any  better  ones,  should 
turn  against  the  Government. 

The  true  policy  and  duty  of  the 
Government  were  clear, — namely, 
to  present  an  uncompromising  re- 
sistance to  both  assailants.  It  was 
just  this,  however,  that  popular 
opinion  surmised— and  surmised 
rightly — that  the  Government  was 
not  entirely  capable  of  doing.  Fre- 
quently there  had  been  an  unsatis- 
factory hesitation  and  a  want  of 
decision  displayed,  and  refusals  to 
preposterous  demands  had  been 
given  in  such  veiled  language  as 
almost  to  invite  a  freBh  demand. 
Divers  circumstances,  which  we 
need  not  here  recite,  had'  induced 
people  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  too  gfeat  a  penchant  for  ' 
the  ttomish  clerical  party  ;  otter ' 
circumstances,  such  as  the  par- 
don of  the  Fenian  convicts,  made 
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thoughtful  men  distrust  the  Go- 
vernment as  being  too  ready  to  ac- 
cede to  popular  clamour;  and  so 
gradually  Englishmen  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  the  only  pos- 
sible policy  had  come  to  be  one  of 
decided  resistance,  they  would  have 
more  confidence  if  a  firmer  hand 
was  at  the  helm  of  State.  The 
only  chance,  therefore,  of  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Premier  to  the  English 
constituencies  on  his  Irish  policy 
would  have  been  to  have  accom- 
panied that  appeal  with  a  decided 
declaration  that,  everything  having 
been  done  which  an  English  Go- 
vernment could  do  with  due  regard 
to.  its  dignity  and  safety,  all  further 
agitation  would  be  discountenanced. 
No  such  declaration  was  made ;  so 
far  from  it,  what  was  construed 
into  direct  encouragement  to  the 
Home  Rule  idea  was  given. 

The  verdict  of  the  country  has 
now  been  pronounced.  How  far 
Irish  considerations  helped  to  form 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  state, 
but  the  answer,  in  our  opinion, would 
have  been  a  very  fitting  one  had  the 
appeal  been  made  on  exclusively 
Irish  grounds.  The  Irish  policy  of 
the  Government,  though  accom- 
plishing some  good,  has  not,  more 
especially  of  late,  been  such  as  to 
merit  a  renewal  of  confidence ;  and 
though  we  do  not,  as  some  do,  at- 
tribute to  that  policy  the  present 
discontented  state  of  Ireland,  as 
evidenced  by  the  Home  Rule  agi- 
tation, still  it  is  clear  that  the 
vague  and  pretentious  language  of 
the  Government  has  raised  bound- 
less expectations  in  the  minds-  of 
m '  the  Irish  people,'  and  ill-timed  con- 
cessions have  imbued  them  with  the 
belief  that  they  can  extort  whatever 
they  wish  for  by  agitation  and  vio- 
lence. The  Government  from  which 
they  had  learned  these  lessons  could 
not,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  them  unlearn  them, 
as  they  inevitably  will  have  to  do. 

It  was  when  affairs  in  Ireland 
were  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition 


we  have  described,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  which  everyone 
had  long  since  been  predicting,  but 
for  which  all  were  at  that  moment 
unprepared,  took  place,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  a  general  election,  hitherto 
vague,  became  suddenly  a  present 
reality. 

Since  the  last  general  election, 
two  measures  had  been  passed, 
both  of  which  would  have  their 
influence  on  the  voters.  We  re- 
fer to  the  Land  Act  and  to  the 
Ballot  Act.  The  former  of  these — 
not  now  of  so  much  effect  since  the 
latter  became  law — gave  a  severe 
blow  to  landlord  influence,  by  de- 
priving the  landlords  of  the  power 
of  capricious  evictions,  except  under 
heavy  penalties.  The  Ballot  Act 
gave  to  any  power  they  might  still 
possess  the  finishing  blow;  and 
henceforward  the  only  influence 
which  landlords  will  have  in  elec- 
tions will  be  the  legitimate  influence 
which  superior  education,  position, 
or  intelligence,  and  general  com- 
munity of  interest  with  their 
tenantry,  confer. 

It  had  been  thought  before  the 
Ballot  Act  was  tested,  that  it  would 
be  unequal  in  its  action,  and  that 
whilst  making  landlord  coercion 
impracticable,  it  would  not  render 
clerical  coercion  impracticable,  es- 
pecially as  it  had  been  elicited  at 
the  Galway  election  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  would  not  hesitate, 
by  means  of  the  confessional,  to 
ascertain  how  the  elector  voted. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  Ballot  Act  would 
weaken  the  hold  of  the  priests  over 
their  parishioners.  A  good  deal  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  priests'  in- 
fluence depended  upon  the  physical 
support  which  they  received  from  the 
more  riotous  and  bigoted  of  their 
followers,  and  few  electors  oared  to 
brave  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  immediate  displeasure  of  their 
priests  and  the  violence  of  a  lawless 
mob.  But  now,  though  the  way 
in  which  a  particular  person  voted 
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may  ultimately'  become  known  to 
the  priest,  yet  for  a  time  it  remains 
a  secret,  and  the  voter  is  no  longer 
subject  to  that  punishment  which, 
had  he  voted  iu  full  publicity  in 
opposition  to  his  priest's  dictation, 
would  have  been  so  instantaneously 
administered  to  him. 

In  other  respects  the  elections 
just  concluded  bear  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
Ballot  Act.  Instead  of  scenes  of 
rioting  and  disturbance  which  had 
rendered  Irish  elections  famous,  and 
where  the  exercise  of  one's  electoral 
right  was  often  almost  as  dangerous 
an  undertaking  as  assaulting  an 
enemy's  battery,  there  has  been  al- 
most perfect  quiet,  and  an  absence  of 
excitement  which  one  could  hardly 
have  believed  possible.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  polling  places,  the 
abolition  of  the  nomination  day,  and 
the  absence  of  priests  from  polling 
booths,  are  further  improvements 
which  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

Had  the  Premier  been  able  at  one 
glance  to  behold  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  announcement  of  the  dis- 
solution, he  might  have  exclaimed 
with  Coriolanus : 

.  .  .  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecot,  I 
Flattered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it. 

In  truth,  however,  the  people 
were  more  than  fluttered.  For  the 
moment  they  were  paralysed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
effect  on  other  parties  of  the  sud- 
denness of  the  announcement,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Home  Rule 
party  never  completely  rallied  from 
the  surprise.  For  their  purposes 
another  year  would  have  been  de- 
sirable. The  Home  Rule  League, 
the  offspring  of  the  Conference,  had 
not  yet  got  into  working  order,  and 
the  desired  degree  of  organisation 
of  its  members  and  resources  had 
not  been  reached.  Two  things 
were  wanting,  money  and  men, 
each  of  which  would  have  been 
forthcoming  if  there  had  been  time. 

VOL.  IX. — NO.   LI.      NEW    SERIES. 


The  few  hundreds  of  pounds  sub- 
scribed at  the  time  of  the  Confer- 
ence could  not  have  gone  very  far  ; 
but,  all  things  considered,  the  party 
did  not  make  a  bad  fight  of  it. 

Immediately  on  the  dissolution 
being  known,  the  League  issued  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Ireland, 
pointing  out  to  them  that  a  great 
dnty  to  their  country  had  now  de- 
volved upon  them,  that  their  coun- 
try's freedom  was  within  their 
reach,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  now  in  their 
own  hands.     It  went  on  to  say : 

Electors  of  Ireland, — We  are  confident 
that  in  this  emergency,  sadden  as  it  is,  you 
will  vindicate  the  character  of  your  country. 
You  will  not  allow  the  cause  of  Ireland  to 
be  defeated  by  the  stratagem  of  a  Minis- 
terial surprise. 

In  the  sacred  name  of  Ireland  we  call  upon 
all  classes  to  take  their  places  in  a  great 
and  glorious  effort  for  tneir  native  land. 
To  the  clergy  we  appeal  with  respectful 
confidence  to  take  tneir  place  with  that 
people  with  whom  their  mtenests  are  in- 
separably united.  Earnestly  do  we  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  gentry  and  the 
upper  classes  in  the  great  work  of  national 
redemption,  which  will  be  greatly  advanced, 
or  greatly  marred,  within  the  next  few 
days. 

To  all  Irishmen  we  appeal  to  stand  by 
their  country  in  the  hour  of  her  trial. 

Then,  after  describing  the  cause 
of  Home  Rule  as  c  that  of  religion, 
order,  and  of  peace,'  it  concludes 
with: 

Ireland  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.  Let  every  man  who  loves  Ireland  be 
up  and  do  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  briefly  sum- 
marise the  elections  just  past,  we 
give,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
the  results  of  the  general  election 
of  1868.  The  returns  then  were 
as  follow : 


Boroughs  .     . 
Counties    .     . 
University 

Totals 

• 

Gonserratives 

Liberals 

IO 
27 

2 

29 
37 

39 

66 

£  U 
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Or,    arranged    according    to    pro- 
vinces: 


Conservatives 

Liberals 

Ulster  .     .    . 
Leinster    .     . 
Connaught     . 
Munster    .    . 

24 

9 
4 

2 

5 
27 

9 

25 

Totals  .     . 

39 

66 

The  number  of  seats  was  105, 
but  two  having  been  disfranchised, 
there  are  now  only  103.  Each 
of  the  32  counties  returns  2 
members,  Dublin  University  returns 
2,  and  the  remaining  37  seats  are 
divided  among  31  boroughs. 

In  the  elections  just  concluded 
the  University  has  returned  2  Con- 
servatives. 

The  boroughs  have  returned  9 
Conservatives,  6  Liberals,  and  22 
Home  Rulers. 

The  counties  have  returned  21 
Conservatives,  6  Liberals,  37  Home 
Rulers;  or,  arranged  according  to 
provinces,  the  returns  are  as  follow: 


Ulster    .    . 
Leinster .     . 
Connaught  . 
Munster 

Totals    . 

Con- 
servatives 

liberals 

Home 
Balers 

20 

9 

2 

I 

7 
I 

4 

2 
26 
IO 
21 

32 

12 

59 

Strictly  speaking,  two  borough 
seats  are  already  vacant,  but  as 
Home  Rulers  were  elected  for  each, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  change 
will  take  place  in  the  new  elections, 
and  so  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  may  be  regarded  as  filled. 

These  two  summaries  are  deeply 
interesting,  exhibiting  as  they  do 
to  a  great  extent  the  change  which 
has  swept  over  popular  opinion  in 
Ireland,    or,   to    describe    it  more 


accurately,  we  should  say  the  change 
in  the  expression  of  popular  opinion. 
But  many  details  are  required  to 
elucidate  them  and  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  the  nature  of  that 
change. 

A  review  of  the  details  of  the 
general  election  just  passed  brings 
out  three  remarkable  facts. 

The  first  is  the  utter  defeat  of  all 
the  office  holders  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Administration, whilst  even  his  faith- 
ful supporters,  especially  those  who 
supported  his  University  Bill,  have 
not  been  spared.  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  beaten  in 
one  county,  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  routed  in  another,  the  Con- 
troller of  her  Majesty's  Household 
put  to  flight  in  a  third.  •  The  chief 
city  of  Ireland  made  the  triumph  of 
a  Nationalist  the  crushing  defeat  of 
an  estimable  public  man,  whose  all- 
sufficient  crime  was  that  he  would 
be  nothing  but  an  English  party 
member.'  And  so  member  after 
member  is  sent  to  the  right-about, 
and  a  Home  Ruler  put  in  his 
place.  Those  of  the  Irish  members 
who  had  occasionally  not  answered 
to  the  crack  of  the  Liberal  whip 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  only  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  seats  on 
pledging  themselves  to  Home  Rule. 
*  Death  (as  an  M.P.)  or  Home  Rule ! ' 
was  the  inexorable  cry  of  the  elec- 
tor. 

The  second  fact  to  be  remarked 
is  the  increase  of  Liberalism  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.4  But  few  Irish 
Northern  constituencies  escaped  a 
contest.  Such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  before ;  and  the.  re- 
sult of  these  contests  is  that  mx 
Liberal  members  sit  now  for  con- 
stituencies which  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment returned  staunch  Conserva- 
tives. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the 
third  and  most  important  fact  of 
all,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 


«  This  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  tables  given  above,  but  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
only  two  Liberal  members  sat  for  Ulster. 
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Home  Rale  members,  we  think  it 
well  to  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  two  facts  already  stated,  namely 
the  unpopularity  of  Government 
candidates  and  the  increase  of 
Liberalism  in  the  North, 

As  regards  the  latter  of  these 
two,  that  increase  is  partly  attribu- 
table to  the  operation  of  the  Ballot, 
which  has  rendered  the  tenantry 
free  from  any  direct  influence  on 
the  part  of  their  landlords,  and 
which  consequently  renders  them 
more  ready  to  give  expression  to 
opinions  that  formerly  they  hesi- 
tated openly  to  avow.  In  effect, 
moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the 
subject  which  formed  the  test  be- 
tween Liberalism  and  Conservatism. 
was  the  land ;  the  people  seeming 
to  think  that  from  the  Liberal  party 
they  would  probably  obtain  more 
than  from  the  Conservative  party. 
Thus  one  finds  that  nearly  all  those 
who  were  returned  as  Liberals  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  support 
some  further  development  of  the 
Land  Act.  How  little  Liberalism 
there  was  over  and  above  this  land 
question  is  to  some  extent  shown 
by  the  address  of  Mr.  Macartney 
(now  M.P.)  to  the  electors  of 
the  county  Tyrone.  'I  believe  it 
to  be  quite  practicable,'  says  he, 
in  referring  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  tenure  of  land,  county 
rates,  and  poor  rates,  (to  base 
those  laws  so  firmly  and  intelli- 
gently on  the  time-honoured  custom 
of  Ulster  as  to  extend  to  every 
agricultural  holding  in  this  wide 
province,  free  from  such  estate  rules 
as  limit,  in  arbitrary  manner,  its 
value,  the  full  benefit  of  Ulster 
Tenant-right,  as  heretofore  tinder- 
stood  and  practised  on  the  best 
managed  estates ; '  an  opinion  which 
is  Liberal  enough  and  more  explicit 
and  advanced  than  some  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  other  Liberals ;  but 
he  says,  in  another  part  of  his  ad- 
dress, (my  principles  regarding 
questions  of  general  policy  are 
Protestant  and  Conservative.* 


Even  if  the  others  who  were 
elected  in  the  North,  as  Liberals, 
go,  in  other  questions,  farther  than 
Mr.  Macartney,  still  they  are  Pro- 
testant Liberals,  and  are  of  a  very 
different  stamp  from  those  so-called 
Liberals  of  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Their  Liberalism  does  not  take  the 
form  of  bigoted  attacks  on  the 
Protestant  religion  and  Protestant 
institutions,  nor  of  transparent 
efforts  to  place  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  possession  of  those 
powers  which,  if  afforded  free  play, 
would  quickly  be  destructive  of  all 
Liberalism. 

We  have  little  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Government  candidates.  A  sketch 
of  the  county  Louth  election — al- 
though the  extreme  case — will  il- 
lustrate the  cause  so  thoroughly  as 
not  to  need  any  additional  remarks 
of  ours. 

There  were  two  members  for 
that  county,  one  of  whom  only 
need  be  referred  to,  that  one  being 
Mr.  Fortescue,  formerly  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  and  latterly 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  dissolution  of  Parliament 
brought  him  once  more  before  his 
constituents.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Fortescue's  own 
words  as  describing  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  on  which  he  based  his 
claims  for  re-election  by  the  electors 
of  Louth,  who  had  already  on  nine 
previous  occasions  chosen  him  as 
their  representative : 

Since  January  1854  (he  says),  I  haw 
proposed  and  supported  more  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land than  any  public  man  has  done — cer- 
tainly more  than  any  Irish  public  man— and 
I  have  helped  to  carry  forward  the  cause  to 

a  point  which  was  never  hoped  for 

It  has  been  my  great  good  fortune,  as  first 
lieutenant  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  frame  and 
carry  a  land  measure  which  was  not  even 
asked  for  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  or  the 
Tenant  League  of  that  day.  I  do  not  say 
the  measure  is  perfect,  but  so  far  it  has  ex- 
ceeded expectations In  the  course 

of  time,  advancing  in  the  service  of  the 
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State,  my  power  has  increased,  and  1  have 
now  more  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  my 
country  than  in  the  year  1854.  .... 
In  the  year  1865  I  was,  I  may  say,  the 
principal  representative  of  the  true  religious 
toleration  becoming  the  Minister  for  Ire- 
land. .  .  .  I  proposed  to  reform  the  Queen's 
University,4  and  also  to  improve  the  Na- 
tional system In  1868  my  friends 

elected  me  simply  because  I  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet.  I  ask  you 
now,  should  I  be  punished,  at  this  time, 
simply  because  I  am  still  a  member  of  it '( 
....  I  was  anxious  to  give  a  State  en- 
dowment to  a  Catholic  College. 

He  then  refers  to  his  services  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  the  so- 
called  political  prisoners.  But  he 
says : 

When  I  say  that  I  cannot  give  the  Home 
Rule  pledge,  I  ask  sincere  Home  Rulers 
for  a  fair  consideration  towards  a  man  who 
has  done  something  for  Ireland^ 

All  his  services,  however,  are  of 
no  avail.  He  is  met  with  a  torrent  of 
abuse  and  vilification ;  he  is  told  that 
his  Parliamentary  career  has  been  a 
dreary  record  of  anti-Irish  voting 
and  speaking,  he  muddled  the  Land 
Act,  his  speeches  on  Education 
were  humbug,  and  last,  and  most 
horrible  of  all,  he  framed  the  coer- 
cion laws,  and  forged  the  coercion 
shackles  which  Ireland  is  still 
doomed  to  wear.  Not  he  and  his 
fellow-candidate  shall  receive  the 
support  of  the  people,  but  two 
others,  sincere  and  ardent  Home 
Rulers — men  who  can  be  trusted. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a 
local  paper,  as  it  carries  us  forward 
in  our  narrative,  and  is  also  typical 


of  the  proceedings  in  and  opinions 
prevailing  in  many  other  consti- 
tuencies : 

The  issue  raised  in  the  present  conflict 
is  very  plain  indeed.  On  the  one  hand  the 
electors  have  the  representatives  of  Irish 
nationality,  Catholic  education,  and  am- 
nesty for  the  political  prisoners;  on  the 
other  they  have  the  avowed  supporters  of 
foreign  legislation,  which  has  degraded  and 
impoverished  our  country,  extinguished  our 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  exter- 
minated millions  of  our  people.  They 
have  Mr.  Fortescue,  an  official,  and  Mr. 
Dease,  a  constant  supporter  of  a  Govern- 
ment that  placed  the  bishops  and  priests 
of  Galway  in  a  felon's  dock ;  that  refuses 
the  just  and  reasonable  demand  of  the 
Bishops  of  Ireland  for  Catholic  education ; 
that  treats  with  contempt  and  indifference 
the  almost  universal  prayer  of  the  Irish 
people  for  the  release  of  the  political  pri- 
soners; that  has  enacted  a  series  of  the 
most  stringent  coercion  Acts  that  ever 
were  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  For- 
tescue and  his  fellow-candidate, 
their  places  being  filled  by  two  men 
whose  opinions  are  strongly  National 
and  Catholic,  and  quite  in  accord 
with  the  ideas  of  the  electors  of 
Louth.  What  strikes  one  most  in 
this  whole  proceeding  is  the  ingra- 
titude of  the  electors  to  a  man  who 
had  devoted  his  life  to  their  service, 
and  their  folly  in  removing  from 
the  House  of  Commons  the  only  man 
who,  from  his  position,  experience, 
and  character,  could  press  their 
claims  with  any  chance  of  being 
listened  to. 


*  The  reform  proposed  and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  famous  Supple- 
mental Charter  was  a  scheme  of  affiliation  which  would  have  opened  the  fullest  legal 
privileges  to  the  students  of  the  Catholic  University.  This,  with  what  Mr.  Fortescue 
subsequently  says  of  his  anxiety  to  give  a  State  endowment  to  a  Catholic  College,  amounts 
to  a  full  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  had  felt  themselves  constrained  to  state  that  they 
would  only  support  Home  Rulers ;  which,  according  to  all  the  accounts  of  the  election 
we  have  seen,  the  majority  of  them  did,  in  spite  too  of  a  letter  from  their  Bishop  urging 
them  to  the  contrary.  We  may  therefore  form  some  estimate  of  the  inability  of  the 
Romish  clergy  to  oppose  the  Home  Rule  movement,  and  of  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  their  joining  it,  when  we  find  them  opposing  a  candidate  who  is  willing  to  grant  all 
they  ask  in  the  matter  to  which  they  attach  most  importance — viz.  Education — and 
who,  beyond  any  other  Irishman,  had  most  chance  of  pressing  the  matter  to  a  successful 
termination.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Home  Rule  candidate  would 
vote  for  a  more  satisfactory  form  of  Denominational  Education  than  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bill,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  would  have  given  them* 
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The  extract  we  have  just  given 
accounts  for  the  unpopularity  of 
Government  candidates.  Add  to 
the  causes  there  assigned  the  dis- 
appointment felt  with  the  Land  Bill, 
the  belief — founded  on  experience — 
that  almost  any  concession  can  be 
wrung  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment by  means  of  agitation  and 
threats,  and,  further,  the  chronic 
disloyalty  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish 
population  which  can  thus  find  vent 
without  entailing  unpleasant  con- 
sequences on  itself,  and  we  have 
the  causes  which  have  effected  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  Home 
Rule  members  of  Parliament. 

The  next  most  important  and  in- 
teresting feature  in  connection  with 
the  elections  just  past,  is  the  part 
taken  in  them  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  Let  us  first  briefly 
call  to  r*&  their  proceedings  It 
the  general  election  of  1 868.  We  be- 
lieve we  are  correct  in  stating  that 
never  since  the  time  of  the  straggle 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  had  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  appeared  so 
prominently  in  elections.  The  im- 
portance of  the  question  at  issue  in 
1 868,  namely  the  establishment  of 
religious  equality,  was  alleged  as  an 
excuse,  but  the  truth  was  that  the 
development  of  Ultramontanism  in 
Ireland  made  them  more  eager  to 
exercise  what  they  imagine  to  be 
their  rights. 

Long  before  the  dissolution,  which 
preceded  that  election,  the  provin- 
cial and  local  press,  notably  the 
organs  under  ecclesiastical  influence, 
teemed  with  articles  on  the  subject, 
all  couched  in  the  same  tone ;  meet- 
ings were  held,  in  which  the  parish 
priest  and  Catholic  curate  were  the 
most  conspicuous  persons,  the  course 
which  the  people  were  to  adopt  was 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  they  were 
urged  in  this  great  crisis — there  is 
always  some  crisis — to  act  on  the 
advice  of  their  faithful  pastors  and 
guides. 

In  many  places  so  powerful  was 
this  influence  that  no  effort  was 


made  to  contest  it,  but  the  lengths 
to  which  they  could  go  were  shown 
in  the  contested  elections.  On  those 
occasions  their  activity  was  most 
openly  displayed.  To  say  nothing 
of  harangues  from  the  altars  (some 
of  which  appear  little  short  of  blas- 
phemy), priests  were  to  be  seen 
speechifying  at  meetings,  canvassing 
the  electors,  heading  riotous  mobs, 
whom  they  excited  by  their  lan- 
guage, leading  their  parishioners  to 
the  poll,  standing  in  the  booths 
watching  the  voters. 

We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on 
the  most  objectionable  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  suffice  it  to  state  that  in 
every  stage  of  the  election  they  ex- 
ercised their  power,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  constituencies  that  power 
was  predominant. 

The  contrast  between  that  ge- 
neral election  and  the  one  just 
past  is  great.  A  remarkable  change 
has  of  late  years  been  develop- 
ing itself  in  the  opinions  of  the 
electoral  body.  It  had  already 
begun  to  display  itself  before  the 
Ballot  came  into  operation,  and  it 
has  received  fresh  impetus  from  the 
system  of  secret  voting.  That 
change  was  in  the  direction  of  a 
revolt  from  priestly  dictation  in 
politics,  the  development  of  the  '  no 
priests  in  politics  '  doctrine  of  the 
Fenians. 

In  Tipperary,  Longford,  Meath, 
and  Kerry,  the  people  fought  against 
their  priests.  But  the  most  notable 
election  of  all  was  just  about  to  take* 
place  in  the  county  Limerick  when 
the  news  came  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  Two  rival  candidates 
stood  face  to  face,  one  the  nominee 
of  and  backed  by  all  the  might  of 
the  '  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the 
other  the  chosen  of,  and  supported 
by,  the  people.  The  opinions  of  the 
candidates  were  almost  identical,  and 
the  only  reason  of  the  contest  was 
the  fact  that  the  people  had  chosen 
their  own  candidate,  and  they  had 
come  to  the  resolution  not  to  allow 
their  clergy  to  choose  for  them. 
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A  manifesto  was  issued  by  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  which  is  remark- 
able from  its  being  in  so  different  a 
tone  from  former  documents  of  a  si- 
milar kind.  In  *  offering  advice '  as 
to  the  election,  they  desire,  they  say, 
to  disclaim  all  intentions  of  dictating 
to  the  electors ;  a  striking  change 
this  in  comparison  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  clerics  at  the 
Sligo  election  of  1868,  and  certain 
other  elections.  We  have  not  space 
to  quote  the  manifesto,  though  it 
is  well  worth  studying.  It  dwells 
on  the  identity  of  interest  of  the 
priests  and  people,  it  compares  the 
merits  of  the  candidates,  lauds  their 
own  nominee,  depreciates  the  popu- 
lar candidate,  and  winds  up  with — 

We  give  you  our  solemn  judgment  of 
your  duty  to  God  and  your  country,  and 
we  leave  the  issue  in  your  hands. 

Thank  God,  the  Ballot  now  protects  you 
all  from  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the 
landlord  and  the  mob  [naturally  they  do 
not  allude  to  protection  from  themselves], 
and  that  you  are  free  to  follow  without 
fear  the  dictates  of  your  own  consciences. 

Anyone  who  follows  the  details 
of  that  election  sees  a  firm  yet 
respectful  opposition  to  the  clergy 
persevered  in.  The  clerical  nomi- 
nee was  everywhere  received  with 
disfavour,  and  the  result  of  the 
election  was  the  triumphant  return 
of  the  popular  candidate  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one. 

The  lesson  is  one  which,  we  ima- 
gine, will  not  be  forgotten  in  a 
hurry,  and  which  will  not  be  devoid 
of  consequences  in  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  a  fair  fight,  but  the 
clerical  party,  which  had  been  rash 
enough  to  provoke  the  contest  and 
cross  swords  with  the  people,  have 
been  so  thoroughly  defeated  that 
they  will  hesitate  before  they  pro- 
voke such  another  conflict.  The 
result  of  this*  one  is  eminently  sa- 
tisfactory, for  the  desires  of  the 
people  will  be  represented  through 
their  own  representative,  instead 
of  through  the  distorting  medium 
of  a  clerical  nominee,  and  we  shall 


thus  learn  what  their  real  objects 
and  wishes  are. 

This  was  the  only  direct  contest 
between  priests  and  people,  nor  do 
the  former  seem  to  have  taken  else- 
where any  very  prominent  part  in 
elections,  although  they  certainly 
had  their  hand  in  most  of  them. 
It  may  be  that  they  knew  it  would 
be  useless,  even  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, to  oppose  a  Home  Ruler; 
their  power  depends  on  their  going 
with  the  people,  and  they  could 
gain  nothing  by  opposing  them. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  without 
any  opposition  they  gain  what  they 
most  care  about,  for  every  Home 
Ruler  who  has  been  elected  has 
pledged  himself  to  strive  for  the 
cause  they  have  most  at  heart,  and 
on  which  their  entire  influence  and 
power  rests,  namely  Denominational 
Education. 

Having  thus  shown  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  Irish  representative 
body,  there  is  before  concluding 
one  other  point  which  presents 
itself  for  our  consideration,  and  if 
not  of  the  importance  that  was  re- 
cently imagined,  it  is  of  no  small 
interest.  We  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  real  views  of  some  of 
the  Irish  representatives  who  have 
pledged  themselves  in  one  form  or 
other  to  support  the  Home  Rule 
cause.  Now  it  does  not  say  much 
for  Irish  politicians  that  the  question 
of  their  sincerity  should  be  raised 
at  all.  It  is  not  of  our  raising; 
but  when  we  find  that  they  them- 
selves are  constantly  reverting  to 
it,  when  we  find  at  one  time  the 
popular  leaders  urging  upon  the 
people  to  choose  good  and  true  re- 
presentatives, at  another  time  the 
people  discussing  the  best  mode  of 
securing  faithful  services  on  the 
part  of  their  representatives,  we  feel 
bound  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
matter,  and  we  regret  to  have  to 
say  that  so  far  as  we  have  investi- 
gated it  we  are  anything  but  favour- 
ably impressed.  The  conversion  to 
Home  Rule  has  been  too  sudden. 
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For  the  last  year  or  so,  it  was 
openly  announced  that  no  one  who 
did  not  declare  himself  a  Home 
Ruler  should  be  elected  for  any  of 
the  constituencies  where  the  Home 
Rule  party  had  sufficient  power  to 
determine  the  choice  of  a  represen- 
tative. To  impress  this  fact  more 
forcibly  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  late  Home  Rule  Conference. 
Many  men  who  until  that  occasion 
had  held  aloof  from  the  movement, 
beginning  to  foresee  that  their  seats 
in  Parliament  might  be  jeopardised, 
bethought  themselves  of  preparing 
to  swallow  the  pill.  About  twenty 
members  of  Parliament  then  and 
thereproclaimed  their  adherence  to 
the  Home  Rule  party.  Some  of 
these  had  done  so  already,  and 
having  been  throughout  their  lives 
consistent  and  earnest  believers  in 
the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of 
Ireland's  nationality,  their  sincerity 
need  not  be  questioned.  They  at 
least  were  clear  as  to  what  they 
mean  by  Home  Rule. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  20  has 
swollen  to  59.  Men  who  had  care- 
fully avoided  the  Conference,  fear- 
ing to  offend  a  Government  which 
could  not  countenance  Home  Rule, 
and  believing  probably  that  the  cry 
was  not  a  very  real  or  a  very  power- 
mi  one,  suddenly,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  electors,  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
constituencies,  and  especially  in 
their  own  constituency,  they  would 
have  no  chance  of  success  if  they 
did  not  profess  themselves  to  be 
advocates  of  Home  Rule.  A  few 
men,  to  their  honour  be  it  said, 
refused  to  sacrifice  their  principles 
to  their  seats  and  would  not  stand, 
or  else  boldly  faced  their  consti- 
tuents, with  a  result  in  very  few 
cases  as  successful  as  it  deserved 
to  be.  Others,  as  we  have  said, 
adopted  the  Home  Rule  programme. 
We  must  confess  that  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
depth  of  this  repentance  at  the  ele- 
venth hour.   If  they  are  sincere,  we 


can  only  say  that  we  wonder  that 
men  of  position,  as  a  few  of  them  are, 
and  of  a  certain  degree  of  ability, 
should  with  so  little  hesitation 
abandon  the  opinions  of  their  life- 
time, and  join  in  a  movement  which 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  recom- 
mend it,  which  is  palpably  mischiev- 
ous, and  which  has  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  being  realised.  If  any  of 
them  are  not  sincere,  we  fancy  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  for 
such  flagrant  political  immorality. 
The  ambiguity  of  the  term  Home 
Rule  and  the  vagueness  of  the  pledges 
given  may  possibly  be  regarded  by 
them  as  affording  a  loophole  for 
escape  when  they  are  asked  to  sup- 
port any  particular  form  of  Home 
Rule;  but  if  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
pledges  have  been  given,  it  is  only 
adding  to  their  sins,  and  rendering 
their  conduct,  if  possible,  even  more 
reprehensible. 

The  decided  nature  of  the  elec- 
tions in  Great  Britain  simplifies 
very  much  the  task  which  we  have 
left  to  the  last,  of  considering  the 
general  result  of  the  Irish  elections 
in  their  bearing  on  the  policy  of 
this  country  towards  Ireland. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
Nation  exhibits  in  the  most  succinct 
manner  the  nature  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  the  '  Irish  party '  had 
formed  in  regard  to  its  own  import- 
ance ;  and  as  it  was  written  on  so 
late  a  date  as  the  14  th  of  February, 
when  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion in  England  was  quite  unmis- 
takable, it  is  curious  as  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  Irish  party  cling 
to  an  idea  which  has  already  proved 
itself  to  be  a  delusive  one  : 

There  is  not  a  member  elected  in  the 
Three  Kingdoms  who  does  not  know  that 
the  National  party  in  Parliament  holds  the 
destiny  of  Ireland  in  its  hands. 

There  is  not  one  so  dull  as  to  fail  in 
comprehending  the  political  situation,  and 
the  exact  position  which  the  Homo  Rulers 
can — nay,  must — occupy. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  term  of  office  is  virtually 
at  an  end;  Mr.  Disraeli  steps  into  power 
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instead.    The  mm  now  pledged  to  the  Home  finds  itself  wholly  and  entirely  de- 

Bule  came  MfaMA  master,  of  the  Toid  rf  wej  H   in   the  Councils  of 

situation.     The  Tories  mvtt  cease  to  govern  ,.      tj„„;„   „„j  „„„„i„i.„i„  „„„„_ 

whenever  the   Home   Ruler,  will  it       The  *he  Bmp.re,  and  completely  power. 

Whigs  in  turn  can  hold  the  reins  of  govern-  less  to  work  out  its  own  cherished  de- 

ment  only  by  sufferance  of  the  Home  Rulers,  sires.    Not  less  disheartening  to  the 

In  the  nice  poise  of  the  two  great  British  '  Irish  people '  is  this   complete  col- 

parties  no  Ministry  conld  live  si*  month*  ^   se  of  aU  the;r  hopeB  thm  ^  to  tbfl 

vjilh  strt/j  membcra  rcodu  at  any  moment  to  *                  ,.  .      ,       r  .  .                      h 

incline  the  scale  on  either  side.  ^Legislation  wayworn,  thirst^expiring    traveller 

must  become  a  sheer  impossibility  under  >u   the   desert,   the   discovery  that 

Bach   circumstances,  nntil    the    necessary  the  lniariant  scene  which  unfolded 

arrangement  between    the  two  countries,  itself  to   his  eyes,   with  its   shady 

raajonrf  b; th.  H.tiorad  Culiroce  st  troe^  it,  life.renewmg  waters,  is 

the  Botundo,  is  completed.    It  rests,  there-  ,     .          .            ,,,        ,  ? 

fore,  with  the  men  *ho  have  pledged  them-  but  a  mirage  of  the  plains. 

selves  to  that  arran^ment,  to   make  its  Neither  we,  nor  anyone  who   has 

completion  an  accomplished  fact,  at  heart  the  interests  of  this  King- 
dom, can    feel    anything    bnt  the 

It  is  upon  the  .expectation  here  most    unalloyed    pleasure    that    a 

declared  that  the  Irish  party  had  party  made  up  of  the  exponents  of 

bnilt  all  their  hopes.  This  was,  it  is  a  thinly  disguised  hostility  to  Eng- 

trufi,  the   single,   bnt  nevertheless  land,  and  of  the  advocates  of  what 

apparently  safe  bridge  over  which  is,  if  possible,  more  revolting,  the 

they  conld  march  to  what  they  con-  domination  of  the  clergy  of  an  alien 

sidered  certain  victory.     But  their  Church,  should  have  been  relegated 

hopes    have    been    shattered,    and  to  that  position  of  inferiority  which 

shattered  to  an  extent  which  we  is  its  fitting  place  in  the  Councils  of 

confess  we  -had   scarcely  expected,  this  great  Empire ;  and  we  cannot 

The  elections  in  Great  Britain  give  but  rejoice  that  those  who  would 

an  overwhelming  majority  to  one  have  levelled  a  deadly  blow  at  this 
''rely  oppo: 


party,  the  party  entirely  opposed  to  Empire,  had  the  opportui 

their  wild  and  subversive  schemes,  have  for  tbe  present  been  rendered 

and  are  bo  decisive  that  the  Irish  powerless  for  evil — that  they  who 

party,  instead  of  holding  the   ba-  would  not  bow  to  the  login  of  rea- 

lance   of  power  and   using  it  to  son  must  bow  now  to  the  logic  of 

realise    its    own    ends,    suddenly  facts. 
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'/^  OD  bless  old  England,  our  surest 
\JT    ally  in  the  warfare  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty ! ' 

Such  was  the  answer  given  by 
Professor  Gneist,  Pro-Rector  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  acting  in  the 
name  and  speaking  with  the  voice  of 
a  representative  meeting  such  as  the 
greatcapital  in  the  North  of  Germany 
has  rarely  seen.  It  was  a  vast  and 
warm  assembly,  that  of  Saturday 
evening,  February  the  7th:  a  day 
which  History  willhave  to  mark  with 
an  epochal  sign.  By  an  impulse,  acting 
like  an  instinct,  Court  and  college, 
Parliament  and  public  office,  seemed 
to  force  their  inmates  into  King  Street 
and  the  new  Town  Hall.  More  than 
a  thousand  persons  thronged  the 
council  chamber.  Gneist  presided, 
and  around  him  sat  the  representa- 
tives of  every  phase— save  one— of 
German  science,  policy  and  thought. 
Dorner  was  present  and  Yolk  was 
present.  Bunsen  and  Duncker  were 
present;  Dove  and  Helmholtz,  Hoff- 
mann and  Siemens  were  also  pre- 
sent. Moltke,  the  conqueror  of 
Paris,  sat  beside  Mommsen,  the 
historian  of  Rome.  The  grave 
Field-Marshal  von  Wrangel  elbowed 
the  active  Minister  of  Commerce, 
Yon  der  Heydt.  Simeon,  venerable 
President  of  the  Prussian  Chamber; 
Hobrecht,  no  less  venerable  senior 
magistrate  of  Berlin  ;  Mendelssohn, 
eminent  banker  ;  and  Yon  Bernuth, 
Minister  of  Justice,  were  distin- 
guishable men  in  that  assembly  of 
German  notables.    Count  Bethnay, 
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Professor  Curtius,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg,  Dr.  Schulze-De- 
litsch,  all  men  of  European  feme, 
were  present,  and  in  any  other 
meeting  would  have  been  the  most 
observed  of  men.  The  President, 
Professor  Gneist,  stands  among  the 
foremost  scholars  in  a  land  the 
scholars  of  which  rank  among  the 
foremost  in  the  world ;  a  critic,  an 
historian,  a  philosopher,  as  familiar 
with  the  inner  world  of  thought 
as  with  the  outer  world  of  fact. 
With  England  and  the  English, 
Gneist  iB  well  acquainted,  and  the 
answer  given  by  this  great  scholar, 
sped  by  that  great  audience  with  en- 
thusiastic cheering,  was  the  prayer, 
'  God  bless  old  England,  our  surest 
ally  in  the  warfare  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty ! ' 

Such  words  from  such  a  com- 
pany arrest  attention,  and  many 
persons  will  enquire — What  is  the 
nature  of  this  strife  in  which  the 
German  people  are  engaged,  and 
what  induces  them  to  count  so  con- 
fidently on  the  aid  of  English  people 
in  that  strife  ? 

Employing  a  convenient  English 
phrase,  Professor  Gneist  describes 
the  war  between  Berlin  and  Rome 
as  a  struggle  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  This  is  one  way  of 
putting  things;  but  in  the  actual 
state  of  German  politics  the  defi- 
nition is  too  vague  for  scientific 
use.  No  doubt,  all  questions  having* 
a  moral  aspect  may  be  connected 
with  that  struggle  of  all  ages,  since 
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the  sacerdotal  power  affects  supreme 
authority  in  what  concerns  man's 
moral  life.  But  use  and  custom 
count  for  much,  especially  when  they 
are  backed  by  settled  law.  Our  own 
campaigns  in  favour  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  are  over,  though  we 
still  have  our  frontier  lines  to  fix, 
and  now  and  then  we  have  a 
war  of  foreposts  and  videttes  on 
hand.  One  day  it  is  a  question 
whether  a  Jew  can  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment without  making  a  false  oath. 
Next  day,  it  is  a  question  whether 
Hindoo  widows  may  be  burnt  to 
death  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  religion.  Another  day, 
we  are  agitated  by  the  question 
whether  a  childless  Moslem  shall  be 
allowed  to  adopt  an  heir.  Then, 
it  is  a  question  whether  Irish  Catho- 
lic barristers  are  eligible  for  seats 
on  the  Irish  judicial  bench.  We 
have  a  crop  of  similar  questions 
still  before  us.  Shall  Dissenters 
share  the  advantages  of  Church  en- 
dowments in  our  public  sohools  ? 
Shall  Catholic  chaplains  be  received 
in  prisons  and  paid  from  the  public 
funds  to  labour  among  the  prisoners 
of  their  creed  ?  Shall  the  communion 
table  be  transformed,  at  the  will  of  an 
incumbent,  into  the  likeness  of  an 
altar  with  the  candles  either  lit  or 
unlit  ?  Shall  the  damnatory  clauses 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  be  read  in 
churches?  Shall  Nonconformists  be 
compelled  to  pay  '  church  rates  in 
disguise  '  under  the  name  of  school 
fees  ?  Shall  the  Irish  Anglican 
archbishops  and  bishops  have  pre- 
cedence over  Irish  Catholic  cardi- 
nals and  bishops  in  the  Vice-regal 
Court  P  Shall  the  Peculiar  People 
be  allowed  to  treat  their  sick  with 
prayer  instead  of  with  medicine? 
shall  Secularists  be  admitted  to 
fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ?  Every  reader  can  extend 
the  list ;  but  all  these  questions  are 
of  detail,  not  of  principle.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  otherwise.  With  us  no 
man  denies  another  man's  right  to 
civil  and   religious  liberty,  for  so 


far  as  such  a  right  is  guaranteed  by 
statute,  in  every  English  mind  the 
law  is  incontestably  supreme.  It 
is  the  same  in  France.  Even  in 
the  chaotic  Republic  which  denies 
her  national  capital,  and  holds  a 
third  of  her  departments  in  a  state 
of  siege,  the  country  is  mistress  of 
herself.  But  in  the  lands  beyond 
the  Vosges  there  is  still  a  funda- 
mental victory  to  win.  According 
to  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  the  freedom  for 
which  his  new  Germany  has  to  fight 
is,  'liberty  of  conscience  and  the* 
authority  of  law.'  These  issues 
take  us  back  three  hundred  years* 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  Burghley 
was  doing  for  us  very  much  what 
Bismarck  is  doing  for  his  country- 
men of  the  twenty-second  century — 
freeing  the  people  from  the  tram- 
mels of  a  foreign  prince,  and  giving 
them  the  safeguards  of  a  native  law. 
It  was  a  desperate  work.  Eliza- 
beth gave  her  confidence  to  Burgh- 
ley as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  gives  his 
confidence  to  Bismarck,  and  Eliza- 
beth never  took  a  loftier  tone  than 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.  *I  accept  the 
battle  thus  imposed  on  me  in  fulfil- 
ment of  my  kingly  duties  and  in 
firm  reliance  on  God,  to  whose  help 
we  look  for  victory.'  So  says  the 
warrior  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  The 
Emperor  sees  that  this  new  war  of 
Germany  against  the  Papacy  is 
waged — in  the  first  place,  for  nation- 
al independence;  in  the  second 
place,  for  supremacy  of  law. 

It  is  now  an  old,  a  very  old  con- 
test ;  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old  at  least;  yet  from  the  year  in 
which  it  opened  to  the  present  hour, 
England  has  never  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  it.  'I  am  sure/ 
says  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Russell,  'that  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  of  England 
will  not  fail  me  in  this  struggle- 
that  people  of  England  to  whom  my 
people  and  my  royal  house  are  bound 
by  many  a  past  struggle  main- 
tained in  common  since  the  days  of 
William  of  Orange.'    The  connec- 
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tion  of  England  is  in  truth  of  older 
date  than  Kaiser  Wilhelm  says; 
going  back,  as  hinted,  to  the  very 
Tear  in  which  that  new  Germany  was 
born.  When  news  arrived  in  Rome 
that  Albert  von  Brandenburg,  Master 
of  Prussia,  chief  of  the  great 
military  Order  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  had  thrown  off  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  name 
of  German  safety  had  raised  a 
secular  and  separatist  banner  on  the 
Baltic  shores,  Clement  the  Seventh, 
far  more  alarmed  by  this  defection 
of  the  gallant  Knight  of  Prussia 
than  by  that  of  Father  Martin  of  the 
Saxon  Congregation  of  Augustines, 
called  aside  the  English  ambassador, 
Bishop  Clerk.  '  Germany  is  ruined,' 
said  the  pontiff,  hoping  to  engage 
the  English  prelate  warmly  in  this 
business.  Clement  was  expecting 
much  from  his  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Henry  had  used  his  pen 
against  Martin  Luther;  why  should 
he  not  draw  his  sword  against 
Albert  von  Brandenburg?  Clerk, 
a  cautious  prelate,  bent  in  sym- 
pathy, while  Clement  poured  into 
his  ear  the  tale  of  how  that 
military  priesthood  on  the  Baltic 
shores  had  gone  into  rebellion, 
carrying  the  fighting  power  of 
those  provinces  to  the  other  side ; 
and  after  giving  him  an  outline  of 
the  history  of  those  momentous 
facts,  he  begged  the  English  bishop 
to  tell  his  master,  in  the  name  of 
Holy  Church,  that  such  a  secular 
and  military  society  as  that  of  Prus- 
sia should  be  strangled  in  its  birth. 
4  The  Master  of  Prussia,'  said  Cle- 
ment, 'has  committed  three  great 
crimes  without  having  asked  our 
leave,  as  Vicar  of  Christ.  First,  he 
has  given  up  his  religion,  and  re- 
nounced his  vows  of  poverty,chastity, 
and  obedience ;  next,  he  has  turned 
his  lands,  the  property  of  St.  Peter, 
into  temporal  fiefs ;  and  last,  he  has 
married  a  wife  and  settled  his  fa- 
mily in  the  way  of  any  other  se- 
cular prince.'  The  English  priest 
was  shocked,  for  England  was  still 


an  island  of  the  Saints.  'These  acts 
of  Albert  are  the  more  abominable,' 
closed  the  pontiff,  'since  they  set 
so  bad  an  example  to  his  fellow- 
Knights.' 

Albert  von  Brandenburg  was  a 
monk,  a  missionary,  a  crusader ; 
armed  for  the  defence  of  Christen- 
dom, and  thrown  into  the  Pagan 
lands  beyond  the  German  frontier 
lines.  For  many  years  the  knights 
of  whom  he  was  the  chief  had  held 
their  own  among  the  Wends  and 
Letts  ;  men  of  good  family  and 
liberal  education,  who  employed 
their  energies  in  clearing  forests, 
draining  marshes,  bridging  rivers, 
ploughing  fields,  and  building  towns, 
even  more  than  in  converting  here- 
tics and  saving  souls.  Without 
design,  these  knights — thrown  for- 
ward, as  it  were,  into  the  East — 
prepared  among  the  Prussian  woods 
and  wastes  that  lay  society  into 
which  they  were  at  length  to  merge. 
For  them  the  hour  of  change  arrived 
when  the  phantom  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  with  its  dual  chiefs— the 
spiritual  and  temporal  Ceosars,  who 
had  shared  between  them  the  powers 
of  Caesar,  '  Imperatvr  et  Pontifex9 
— failed  to  protect  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  The  fall  of  Rhodes 
and  the  disaster  of  Mohacs  sounded 
the  knell  of  German  unity,  as 
German  unity  had  flourished  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  See. 
The  temporal  Csesar  could  do  little, 
and  the  spiritual  Caesar  would  do 
nothing,  for  the  Empire  over  which 
they  reigned.  Besides  his  squabbles 
with  the  French,  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  fighting  with  the  commons  of 
Castillo,  who  wished  to  keep  their 
ancient  liberties  intact ;  and  me- 
nacing the  burghers  of  Franconia, 
who  desired  to  see  a  reformation 
in  the  bishop's  palace  and  the 
friar's  cell.  No  help  against  the 
hordes  of  Solyman,  then  swarming 
up  the  DanuCoild  be  got  frcS 
Charles.  The  Germans,  both  with- 
in the  Empire  and  beyond  her  limits, 
had  to  snatch,  in  their  dipmay,  at 
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every  weapon  of  defence.  Refusing 
to  fight  in  distant  fields  for  either 
Charles  or  Clement,  these  northern 
people  manned  their  own  walls, 
elected  their  own  chiefs,  and  studied 
how  to  guard  their  own  homesteads. 
Albert  von  Brandenburg  threw  in 
his  lot  with  his  reviving  and  re- 
volting countrymen.  Laying  down 
his  frock,  he  refused  any  further 
obedience  to  the  Vatican,  secularised 
the  property  of  his  order,  took  the 
name  of  Duke  of  Prussia,  called  his 
priestly  knights  to  the  temporal 
rank  of  barons,  joined  the  Reform- 
ers who  were  clamouring  for  a 
change  of  manners,  and  crowned 
his  many  acts  of  independence  by 
taking  to  himself  a  wife.  In  spite 
of  Papal  ban  and  curse,  his  first 
wife  brought  him  a  daughter,  and 
his  second  wife  blessed  him  with 
a  son.  A  lay  society  was  formed  for 
the  defence  of  German  interests,  not 
dependent  on  that  dual  sovereignty, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  with  her 
spiritual  chief  beyond  the  Alps,  her 
temporal  chief  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

In  the  midst  of  phantoms  here 
was  something  real  round  which 
the  fears  and  hopes  of  Germany 
could  rally — finding,  in  her  hour 
of  danger  and  debate,  a  tower  of 
strength  which  no  external  enemy 
could  force.  Was  Clement  wrong 
in  speaking  of  this  separation  as  of 
vast  importance  to  the  Papal  power  ? 
It  seemed  that  this  revolt  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  this  rise  of 
Prussia  as  a  secular  State,  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  great  reform 
in  Germany.  In  the  order  of  events, 
civil  freedom  would  appear  to 
come  before  religious  liberty.  In 
England,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
and  Northern  Germany,  the  State 
began  the  true  revolt  from  Rome. 
Separation  preceded  reformation.  In 
our  own  country  the  separation  took 
place  under  Henry  VIII.,  while  the 
Reformation  was  mainly  effected 
under  Edward  VI.,  and  secured 
under    Elizabeth.     Few    doctrinal 


changes  of  the  primary  order  were 
established  during  Henry's  reign. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy,  the  disso- 
lution of  monastic  orders,  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Bible  in  the  native 
tongue,  the  refusal  of  appeals  to 
Rome,  together  with  the  declaration 
that  English  courts  were  competent 
to  decide  all  English  causes,  were 
political  acts,  which  left  nearly  the 
whole  domain  of  Catholic  doctrine 
untouched.  Henry  was  a  sepa- 
ratist rather  than  a  reformer. 
Though  he  parted  from  the  Papacy, 
he  never  parted  from  the  Church. 
Civil  independence  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  essential  to  religious  liberty. 
Clement  was  right  in  looking  with 
alarm  on  that  revolt  of  his  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  justified  in  calling  on 
his  dearly  beloved  son,  the  English 
king,  to  strike  down  that  secular 
banner  on  the  Baltic  shores. 

Prussia  had  sprung  up,  a  knight 
in  mail,  the  law  of  whose  existence 
was  eternal  conflict  with  the  Pa- 
pacy. 

When  Clerk  reported  Clement's 
words,  the  King,  still  strong  in 
Catholic  impulse,  was  inclined  to 
help  the  Pope ;  but  Henry  was  re- 
strained by  forces  not  to  be  con- 
trolled.  Too  many  of  his  people  were 
already  moving  in  the  track  of  that 
Teutonic  Knight.  Then  Clement 
appealed  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  his 
partner  in  that  cosmopolitan  and 
phantom  empire,  and  the  temporal 
Caesar  launched  his  armies — mostly 
paper  armies — at  that  separatist 
nag.  The  spiritual  Caesar  hurled 
his  thunders — always  paper  thun- 
ders— at  that  separatist  flag.  Yet 
Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia,  held  his 
ground ;  for  he  was  born  of  saintly 
and  pugnacious  stock,  and  from 
the.  hour  of  Clement's  vain  appeal 
to  Clerk  for  English  help,  that 
independent  lay  society  in  the 
Baltic  provinces  has  been  spreading 
every  year  in  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial strength. 

That  there  has  been  no  peace, 
and  hardly  any  length  of  truce, 
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between   this    new  Germany  and 
the  Holy  Roman   Empire,    under 
either  of  her  phases,  modern  history 
is  the  evidence,  written  out  in  fall. 
As  the   successors  of  Albert  rose, 
the  successors  of  Charles  and  Cle- 
ment fell.    Prussia  and  the  Papacy 
were  necessarily  at  war,  implicit  or 
explicit  war;    but  Prussia  had  a 
nearer  enemy  in  the  temporal  Csesar 
than  the  spiritual  Ccesar;  and  for 
many  ages  all  her  hardest  blows  were 
aimed  against  his  crown.    Prussia 
was  lucky  in  her  birth.     Rising  in 
provinces  beyond  the  Empire,  she 
was  still  connected  with   German 
princes,  civilised  by  German  settlers, 
governed  by  German  priests  and 
knights.  Holding  but  loosely  by  the 
Empire,  she  could  play  the  Polish 
King  against  the  Romish  Emperor. 
Her  dukes  and    barons    had    the 
genius   of  a  clerical  and  warlike 
order,  so  that  personal  piety,  stu- 
dious habit,  self*  denial,  and  martial 
discipline,  became  the  central  ele- 
ments of  their  public  life.     Grace 
came  with  power.   At  first  they  had 
to  fight  for  life,  but  as  their  coun- 
try grew  from  year  to  year,  and 
covered  more  and  more  of  German 
soil,  it  was  observed  that  culture 
grew  with  her  in  height,  in  radiance, 
in  circumference.      Nearly  all  the 
greater  men  of  Germany  were  born 
of  Protestant  parents  in  the  North, 
and  nurtured  in  the  secular  school 
of  these  seceding  knights.     Many 
of  these  greater  men  were  Prus- 
sians:  Klopstock   the  poet,   Kant 
the  philosopher,  Arndt  the  song- 
writer,    Herder     the     theologian, 
Humboldt    the    naturalist;    while 
others  of  the  primary  rank,  as  Lea- 
sing,  Hegel,   Gothe,  and  Schiller, 
came  of  neighbouring  and  cognate 
stock.    Not  one  of  the  greater  Ger- 
mans came  from  either  Austria  or 
Bavaria.     Prussia  emancipated  in- 
tellect,  and  under  her  protection  let- 
ters and  science,  freed  from  spiritual 
censorship,  put  out  their  strength. 
Austria  remained  so  much  a  stranger 
to  what  Germany  was  doing,  that,  ac- 


cording to  Professor  Sybel,  the  people 
of  Vienna  first  learned  that  Gothe 
had  published  Werther  in  a  shower  of 
fireworks  on  the  Prater !    That  his- 
torian says :    *  The  spiritual  police 
prohibited    the    seeds    of   modern 
culture  to  be  sown  in  any  part  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  Jesuit  colleges 
made  the  soil  unfit  for  such  a  sow- 
ing.    All  the  progress  of  German 
civilisation  sprang  from  the  princi- 
ple of  independence  of  the  mind  in 
art  and  science,  while  the  Jesuits 
commenced  their  education   by  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  right  of  man  to- 
choose  his  own  career.   An  Austrian 
was  chiefly  known  by  his  estrange- 
ment from  the  progress  of  German 
thought.'     Although  the  northern 
provinces  were  poor,    peopled    by 
odds    and  ends     of    many    races,. 
Teutons,  Wends,  Letts,  Finns,  and 
Slaves,  their  secular  and  military 
system,  based  on  fact  and  duty,  and 
eschewing  phantom,  bore  the  richest 
fruit.     The  men  were  always  full  of 
fight.     Prussia  annexed  the  realm 
of  German  science ;  afterwards  she 
absorbed  the  world  of  German  com- 
merce.     When  the  time  was  ripe 
she  fell  on  Caasar,  routed  his  armies,, 
chased     him     out    of     Germany,, 
punished  his  allies  and  avengers,, 
and    at    last  assumed  his   crown. 
But  with  a  difference  in  the  style  ! 
The  victor  of  Versailles  is  German 
Emperor,  with  no  connection  at  the 
Vatican.     He  is  the  first  (German 
Caesar,  as  his  predecessor,  Albert 
von  Brandenburg,    was    the    first 
Prussian  Duke.    A  national  chie£ 
he  shares  no  particle  of  his  sove- 
reignty with  any  foreign  prince. 

The  spiritual  Caasar  still  remains, 
distant  and  inaccessible,  though 
shorn  of  earthly  power  and  state. 
Pio,  like  his  fallen  brother,  Caesar 
Imperator,  has  been  sorely  tried  by 
fortune,  and  his  earthly  throne  has 
crumbled  into  dust  beneath  his 
weight.  The  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  has  returned  to  secular  hands. 
A  king  is  seated  in  the  Quirinal, 
while  Italian  troops  pile  arms  in 
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front  of  the  Capitol,  and  dominate 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  A  palace 
and  a  garden  are  left  to  the  Pope, 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Inquisition  are 
left  to  the  Church.  Pio  declares 
himself  a  prisoner,  held  in  custody 
by  his  own  excommunicated  child- 
ren. Nearly  all  his  revenues  are 
gone.  Even  for  the  expenses  of  his 
household,  he  depends  on  voluntary 
gifts. 

That  household  is  the  largest  in 
Europe,  having,  among  other  officers, 
four  palatine  cardinals,  four  pala- 
tine bishops,  three  secret  assistant 
chamberlains,  two  hereditary  sup- 
porters of  the  throne,  a  marshal 
of  the  conclave,  four  secret  chamber- 
lains of  the  cloak  and  sword,  a 
guard  of  nobles,  a  Swiss  guard 
and  a  guard  of  honour.  All  these 
officers,  together  with  the  Sacred 
Congregations,  the  clerical  mission- 
aries, the  religious  orders,  and  the 
poorer  cardinals  and  bishops,  have 
to  be  supported  out  of  Peter's 
pence.  A  man  of  great  financial 
genius,  Cardinal AlessandroBarnabo, 
of  Foligno,  General  Prefect  of  the 
Sacred  Congregations  of  the  Propa- 
-ganda,  has  had  the  charge  of  this 
peculiar  revenue,  and  under  his 
•control  the  funds  collected,  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  women,  have 
enabled  Pio  to  resist  all  offers  for  a 
settlement  with  the  Italian  kingdom. 
But  Cardinal  Barnabo  is  gone, 
struck  down  by  apoplexy,  a  disease 
which  seems  to  haunt  the  Sacred 
College,  especially  in  the  early 
days  of  Lent.  Will  any  other 
Cardinal  succeed  like  Barnabo  in 
raising  means  P  It  is  a  question 
over  which  the  shrewdest  heads  in 
Borne  grow  giddy ;  for  unless  the 
money  should  come  in,  how  are 
the  Papal  households  to  be  fed,  the 
churches  kept  in  good  repair,  the 
poorer  cardinals  and  bishops  paid  ? 

Yet  Pio,  broken  and  '  imprisoned,' 
wages  war  on  Germany,  and  calls 
his  children  to  the  front,  as  eagerly 
as  Clement  called  on  Henry  and 
Charles  to  vindicate  his  office.    Pio 


feels  aggrieved  by  what  he  thinks  an 
undue  pressureon  the  Roman  system, 
exercised  by  certain  Bills  which 
have  lately  passed  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Mouses  in  Berlin,  and 
having  been  signed  and  published 
by  the  sovereign,  are  now  em- 
bodied in  the  statute-book.  He 
asks  the  clergy  and  the  people  to 
resist  these  Acts.  Paul  Melchers, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  a  cautious 
prelate,  yet  obedient  to  a  power 
that  can  dispose  of  cardinals' 
hats,  protests  against  these  Bills. 
Heinrich  Forster,  Prince-Bishop  of 
Breslau,  heretofore  a  sleepy  sort  of 
priest,  aware  that  too  much  wake- 
fulness may  lay  him  open  to  sus- 
picion, slowly  rubs  his  eyes,  and 
whispers  he  may  by-and-by  speak 
out.  Miecislaus  Halka,  Count  Ledo- 
chowski,  and  Archbishop  of  Gnesen 
and  Posen,  took  a  bolder  course. 
A  Pole,  to  whom  his  nationality 
and  religion  are  equally  dear,  Count 
Ledochowski  seized  the  opportunity 
of  stirring  up  the  deepest  feelings  of 
his  countrymen.  The  chorus  swelled 
from  see  to  see.  Obedient  to  the 
counsels  of  Cologne,  Conrad  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Paderborn,  and  Johann 
Brinckmann,  Bishop  of  Minister, 
echoed  the  cry  of  resistance.  Philip 
Crementz,  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  had 
scarcely  waited  for  the  signal  to  lay 
on.  Even  in  the  fierce  debates  on 
Papal  infallibility,  he  had  made  him- 
self a  name — odious  to  some,  and 
sweet  to  others — as  the  earliest 
persecuting  bishop  in  the  Father- 
land. M.  Eberhard,  Bishop  of 
Trier,  soon  followed  in  the  wake 
of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  so  that 
more  than  half  the  Prussian  bishops 
are  more  or  less  in  open  mutiny 
against  the  Crown. 

A  roar  of  foreign  sympathy  sup- 
ports these  prelates  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws.  These  laws — 
whether  laws  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  priests,  or  laws  establish- 
ing the  validity  of  mixed  and  civil 
marriages— they  say  are  an  intoler- 
able burden  to  their  consciences. 
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It  is  no  use  to  tell  them  that  these 
Acts  have  been  debated  in  the  Par- 
liament of  their  country.  They  ap- 
peal to  Borne.  Borne  is  their  coun- 
try, and  the  Sacred  College  is  their 
Parliament.  Lnigi  de  Calabiana, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  F.  von  Fiirs- 
tenberg,  Archbishop  of  Olmiitz, 
Edward  Manning,  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  and  P.  A.  Dechamp, 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  were  among 
the  first  to  send  ont  words  of  con- 
solation to  the  German  and  Polish 
law-breakers;  yet  it  is  a  notable 
fact  in  the  life  of  each  of  these  tbnr 
eminent  prelates,  that  in  his  own 
country  he  has  been  persuaded  to 
accept  and  to  observe  the  laws,  even 
when  his  Church  objected  to  them, 
as  against  her  teaching  and  her 
interest.  The  question  therefore 
rises,  whether  it  is  right  to  preach  a 
disobedience  abroad  which  a  mantis 
not  prepared  to  practise  in  his  native 
land  F  The  German  prelates  living 
outside  of  Prussia  are  as  yet  more 
cautious  in  their  words.  No  priest  in 
Europe  is  a  warmer  Ultramontane 
than  Baron  von  Ketteler,  Archbishop 
of  Maintz,  the  learned,  eloquent,  and 
-fierce  denouncer  of  all  enemies  of 
the  Roman  See.  G.  von  Scherr, 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  and  M.  von 
Deinstein,  Archbishop  of  Bamberg, 
have  accepted  tbe  teachings  of  the 
Syllabus  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican.  These  prelates  fear,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  the  lay 
legislation  now  in  force  may  be 
^extended  to  the  Empire.  Yet  they 
are  far  more  prudent  in  their  ac- 
tions than  the  priests  who  stand 
outside  the  lines. 

It  helps  us  nothing  to  confuse 
the  points  at  issue,  like  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  a  general  reference  to  perse- 
cutions of  opinion.  Count  Le- 
dochowski  is  not  lying  in  the  gaol 
of  Ostrowo  on  account  of  his  belief 
in  this  or  that  article  of  his  creed, 
but  on  account  of  his  violation  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  statute  book. 
It  is  the  same  with  Dr.  Eberhard, 


Bishop  of  Trier.  Eberhard  is  a 
Jew,  but  no  one  asks  about  his 
faith.  He  is  oommitted  on  a  civil 
process,  and  may  leave  his  prison 
when  he  pays  his  fine.  His  keepers 
have  no  charge  over  his  opinions. 
*  The  measures  of  my  Government,' 
says  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  'do  not  in- 
fringe on  the  Romish  Church,  or 
on  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
by  her  votaries ;  they  only  give  to 
the  independence  of  the  legislation 
of  the  country  some  of  the  guarantees 
possessed  by  other  countries,  .  .  . 
without  being  held  by  the  Bomish 
Church  incompatible  with  the  free 
exercise  of  her  religion.'  This 
statement  of  the  case  agrees  with 
the  highest  lay  opinion,  even  among 
the  Catholic  community.  If  any 
man  has  earned  a  right  to  speak  for 
educated  Catholic  laymen  in  his 
country,  it  is  Dr.  Volk.  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  Volk  is  a  judge  in 
one  of  the  Southern  courts,  as  well 
as  a  deputy  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. He  professes  Catholic 
opinions.  He  has  never  joined  Dol- 
linger  and  Beinkens  in  support  of 
the  Old  Catholic  movement.  Yet 
this  eminent  Catholic  judge  de- 
nounces clerical  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  his  country  with  a  vigour 
beyond  that  of  either  Bismarck 
or  Falck.  Alike  to  Kaiser  and  to 
deputy  it  is  a  question  of  opposing 
a  native  law  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  foreign  power. 

A  Parliament  freely  elected,  and 
by  suffrage  all  but  universal,  votes 
a  set  of  Bills.  These  measures  are 
domestio  in  their  nature;  Bills 
affecting  none  save  Prussian  sub- 
jects. Kaiser  Wilhelm  signs  them, 
as  King  of  Prussia,  and  his  Govern- 
ment proclaims  them  in  a  legal 
form.  These  Bills  are  law,  which 
every  subject  must  obey  until  they 
are  repealed.  A  pontiff,  seated  at 
the  Vatican,  announces  his  displea- 
sure with  these  laws  and  his  deter- 
mination to  oppose  them.  How 
has  he  acquired  this  right  to  inter- 
fere? a  Prussian  asks.    This  priest 
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is  not  a  German,  with  a  title  to  be 
heard  as  such.  He  never  set  his  foot 
on  German  soil,  and  cannot  speak  a 
syllable  in  the  German  tongue. 
His  knowledge  of  the  actual  state 
and  pressing  wants  of  Germany 
is  derived  from  priestly  sources, 
in  a  foreign  idiom  and  at  second 
hand.  But  Pio  understands  the 
actual  state  and  pressing  wants  of 
Borne.  Is  it  for  Borne,  and  not  for 
Germany,  that  he  dislikes  these 
Prussian  laws?  If  he  confined 
himself  to  criticism,  each  party 
might  conceive  that  he  was  acting 
well  within  the  limits  of  his  right. 
A  German  minister  might  protest 
against  such  criticism,  but  he  would 
have  no  claim  to  punish  the 
Italian  priest — or  any  agent  of  that 
priest  — for  his  alleged  offence. 
Words  only  should  reply  to  words. 
A  German  bishop  might  pursue  a 
similar  course.  He  might  announce 
his  disapproval  of  the  recent  mea- 
sures. He  might  try  to  get  them 
altered.  While  he  confined  himself 
to  legal  opposition,  he  would  stand 
beyond  the  reach  of  enemies.  Should 
such  a  man,  with  law  on  his  side,  be 
touched  by  an  unscrupulous  police, 
and  judged  by  a  despotic  minister, 
he  would  command  the  sympathy 
of  every  liberal  man,  without  regard 
to  creeds  and  constitutions.  But 
the  Prussian  bishops,  on  a  hint 
from  Borne,  take  ground  outside 
the  law.  For  them,  the  Chambers 
and  the  King  appear  to  have  no 
existence  as  an  independent  legis- 
lative power.  According  to  their 
views,  the  Prussians  are  not  masters 
of  Prussia,  and  the  Germans  have 
a  ruler  out  of  Germany.  They 
treat  their  country  like  a  conquered 
State,  in  which  they  can  make  their 
will  the  measure  of  their  right. 
They  tear  the  statutes,  they  im- 
peach the  judges,  they  denonnoe 
the  Parliament,  and  they  defy  the 
laws. 

This  kind  of  opposition  is  an  out- 
rage on  the  principles  of  moral  and 
material  order.    If  a  nation  is  inde- 


pendent, she  has  the  faculty  of 
making  laws.  No  citizen  of  that 
State  can  claim  to  disobey  these 
laws.  No  foreign  prince  can  either 
modify,  suspend,  or  cancel  them. 
A  native  Court  interprets,  and  a 
native  Government  administers, 
these  great  expressions  of  the  popu- 
lar will ;  but  the  domestic  legislation 
of  a  country  stands  above  the  reach 
of  every  foreign  judge  and  every 
foreign  king.  A  country  that  ad- 
mits an  alien  jurisdiction  into  any 
corner  of  her  territory  is  a  vassal 
State. 

It  is  no  question  here  of  whether 
this  Prussian  legislation  is  either 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  taken  by 
itself,  and  judged  by  scientific 
rules.  Of  that  the  Germans  have 
a  right  to  judge.  When  a  Bill 
was  brought  into  the  English  House 
of  Commons — say  the  Irish  Educa- 
tion Bill — no  man  among  us  ever 
asked  what  they  would  think 
about  it  in  Naples  and  Vienna.  We 
conduct  our  own  affairs.  If  any- 
one remarks  on  what  we  say  and 
do,  we  read  his  observations  with  a 
smile,  securely  conscious  that  we 
understand  our  business  and  re- 
quire no  foreigner's  advice.  Yet 
hosts  of  alien  critics  have  invaded 
Germany — French  critics,  Belgian 
critics,  Polish  critics,  English 
critics,  and  Italian  critics — in  the 
usual  medley  of  intentions  and 
excuses  which  distinguishes  a 
foreign  legion.  Readers  are  tickled 
when  they  hear  Judge  Yolk,  the 
Catholic  deputy,  declaring  in  Berlin 
that  the  very  laws  against  which 
Count  Ledochowski  is  contending  in 
Protestant  Prussia  have  existed  for 
a  hundred  years  in  Catholic  Bavaria. 
Cynics  will  smile  on  finding  Pere  De- 
champ  endeavouring  to  excite  Count 
Ledochowski  to  resist  in  Protestant 
Prussia  a  law  which  Pere  Dechamp 
himself  obeys  in  Catholic  Belgium. 
But  the  question  is  not  one  of 
personal  logic  only,  for  it  reaches  to 
the  higher  inspirations  which  are 
said  to  guide  the  Roman  Church. 
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In  London,  Dr.  Manning  would 
be  one  of  the  foremost  in  exhorting 
all  who  listened  to  his  warnings 
to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 
In  Paris,  Cardinal  Guibert  never 
dreams  of  teaching  his  nock  to  set 
the  Code  at  nought.  Men  like  Man- 
ning and  Guibert  are  very  far  from 
being  communists  and  revolutionists. 
Is  it  not  the  boast  of  Papal  Home 
that  she  has  always  been  the  patro- 
ness of  moral  and  material  order  in 
the  State  ?  Has  she  not  always 
called  herself  a  spiritual  and  conser- 
vative society,  living  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  ruling  by  Divine  commis- 
sion, ready  in  every  country  to  place 
the  enormous  might  of  her  authority 
on  the  side  of  reigning  dynasties 
and  actual  codes?  These  claims 
and  services  she  makes  ;  why,  then, 
has  she  abandoned  in  the  North  of 
Europe  her  accustomed  exercise  of 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  order  ?  Is 
it  because  she  regards  the  order 
set  up  by  Albert  von  Brandenburg 
as  a  mutiny  against  her  system? 
Is  it  because  the  Prussian  people 
suppress  bishops  and  deny  a  primacy 
among  the  churches  ?  Is  it  because 
the  Government  of  the  North  is 
secular,  national,  and  independent  ? 
To  a  German,  this  is  how  the  ques- 
tion stands.  The  fines  imposed  on 
Dr.  Martin,  the  citation  served  on 
Dr.  Melchers,  the  imprisonment  in- 
flicted on  Dr.  Eberhard  and  Count 
Ledochowski,  are  to  him  no  other 
than  the  answers  given  by  Germany 
to  a  challenge  from  the  Vatican. 
Is  the  Fatherland  an  independent 
State?  Are  Germans  masters  in 
their  house,  or  not  ?  Are  the  victors 
of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  the  vassals  of 
a  foreign  pontiff?  Are  they  limited 
in  their  own  provinces  in  the  high- 
est of  all  public  faculties,  the  power 
to  make  aud  to  administer  their 
laws? 

Of  course,  this  claim  to  interfere 
in  Germany,  as  in  Switzerland  and 
other  countries,  is  based  on  an  as- 
sertion that  the  Romish  Church  is 
universal  in  her  essence  and  her 


structure,  and  that  in  virtue  of  her 
common  Christian  calling  she  has  a 
right  of  meddling  in  the  legislation 
of  every  country  living  by  the  faith 
of  Christ.  Pio  Nono,  in  his  opening 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  claimed  to 
have  a  property  in  every  Christian 
man  and  woman,  even  in  those  who 
call  him  anti-  Christ.  But  these  pre- 
tensions  are  denied  in  Germany,  not 
only  by  Evangelical  people,  but  by 
many  of  the  Catholic  people  also. 
Students  of  history  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Papal  system  and  the 
Catholic  system.  *  Catholicism  is 
the  strength  of  the  Papacy,  while  the 
Papacy  is  the  weakness  of  Catholi- 
cism,' is  a  saying  which  arose  among 
German  Catholics.  Church  history 
is  a  favourite  study  with  the  country- 
men of  Mosheim,  S  tolberg,  Dollinger, 
and  Neander.  Germans  deny  to  the 
Romish  Church  that  universality  of 
essence  and  structure  on  which  she 
builds  her  right  to  interfere.  They 
say  she  is  no  other  than  a  local 
society.  They  call  her  an  Italian 
Church,  and  find  in  her  few  notes 
of  Catholicity  except  the  name. 

A  glance  at  the  internal  structure 
of  that  Church  will  show  the  ground 
on  which  this  German  argument  is 
built. 

How  does  the  Church  of  Borne 
define  her  own  position  ?  As 
Roman,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic. 
The  name  of  Christ  is  no  t  mentioned ; 
the  names  of  Nazareth  and  Bethle- 
hem are  not  mentioned.  She  is  not 
called  a  Christian  Church.  She 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  first  Roman,  and  only  afterwards 
Catholic.  She  puts  the  special  be- 
fore the  general  statement,  so  as 
in  truth  to  limit  even'  her  pre- 
tended universality  by  the  girdle  of 
Rome.  Does  the  actual  organisation 
tend  in  any  way  to  widen  this  purely 
local  definition  ?  Rather  the  reverse ; 
for  if  the  local  nature  of  an  Italian 
Church  is  expressed  in  words,  this 
local  nature  is  maintained  with 
vigour  in  the  facts.  Are  popes  and 
cardinals  selected  from  a  Catholic 
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body  on  a  Catholic  principle  ? 
Who  is  the  Pope  ?  An  Italian.  Who 
are  the  cardinal-bishops  ?  Italians. 
Who  are  the  cardinal-deacons  ?  All 
Italians.  Who  are  the  cardinal- 
priests  ?  Nearly  all  Italians.  Who 
are  the  leading  ministers  and  secre- 
taries of  the  Sacred  Congregation  in 
Rome?  Italian — all  Italian.  Not 
long  ago  I  heard  an  eminent  Swiss 
bishop,  -when  addressing  a  vast 
meeting  of  his  fellow- Catholics  at 
Fribourg,  say  the  great  sin  of  mo- 
dern days  was  the  impiety  of  long- 
ing for  a  national  Church;  yet  it 
would  seem  that  in  the  distribution 
of  her  offices  the  great  society  of 
which  he  is  a  shining  light  affects 
no  wider  character  than  that  of  an 
Italian  Church. 

First,  let  us  take  the  Papal 
throne  as  a  conspicuous  evidence 
of  local  character.  Italy,  by  the  lost 
accounts,  contains  about  twenty- 
six  millions  of  nominal  Catholics, 
all  living  more  or  less  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  towards  the  Papacy. 
Victor  Emanuelo  is  lying  under 
censure.  Minghetti  and  the  other 
ministers  are  lying  under  censure. 
All  members  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers, all  councillors,  mayors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government, 
are  lying  under  censure.  Every 
•soldier  in  the  army,  every  sailor  in 
the  fleet,  every  voter  who  sends  a 
deputy  to  Rome,  is  held  to  be  cut 
off  from  grace.  What  part  of  the 
population  of  Italy  remains  in  a  state 
of  obedience,  as  the  Vatican  defines 
obedience,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
Sacred  College  knows  no  more  than 
the  Italian  Parliament.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  let  us  count  the 
whole  population  of  twenty-six 
millions  as  Catholic,  and  then  ob- 
serve the  proportion  of  Catholics 
in  Italy  to  Catholics  in  the  rest 
of  Christendom.  An  official  list, 
the  Orbs  Cattolico,  published  in 
Rome,  claims  185  million  men  as 
living  in  obedience  to  the  Vatican. 
This  list  is  overswollen  in  numbers, 
but  a  corporation  may  be  judged  in 


matters  of  internal  policy  by  its 
own  statistics.     Italy  then  contains, 
according  to  the  Vatican,  about  a 
seventh  part  of  the  faithful,  and  on 
Catholic  principles  she  is  entitled 
to  supply  one  Pope  in  seven.  France, 
the  foremost  Catholic  State,  is  en- 
titled,  on  the  same  principle,  to 
supply  one  Pope  in  five.     Austria 
and   Spain  come  next,    one   with 
twenty-five  million   members,  the 
second  with  sixteen  million.     If  the 
Church    were    universal,    Austria 
would   supply  one  Pope  in  eight, 
Spain  one  Pope  in  twelve.     Ireland, 
with  five  millions  of  Catholics,  ought 
to  supply  one  Pope  in  thirty-seven. 
So  of  the  rest.     Of  course,  there 
might  be  some  departure  from  the 
rule  of  fair  and  equal  representation, 
caused  by  individual  claims ;  but  the 
exceptions,  as  we  know  from  general 
laws,  would  in  the  long  run  balance 
each  other,  and  the  general  aver- 
ages   would     correspond   in  some 
degree  with  the  primary  element  of 
numbers.     Italy  might  supply  one 
Pope  in  six  instead  of  in   seven ; 
France  might  furnish  only  one  Pope 
in  six  instead  of  one  in   five.     It 
could  not  happen,  on  any  theory  of 
Catholic  principle,  that  Italy  would 
produce  ten   Popes  while   France 
produced  none. 

What  are  the  facts  presented  by 
the  Vatican  in  proof  of  that  univer- 
sality in  the  name  of  which  Pio 
Nono  assumes  the  right  of  judging 
and  revising  the  laws  of  foreign 
States  ?  Pio  is  an  Italian.  Gregory 
and  Leo  were  Italians.  The  Clements 
and  Benedicts,  the  Urbans  and 
Innocents,  were  all  Italians .  If  there 
is  any  rule  established  in  the  Vati- 
can beyond  dispute,  it  is  that  no 
man  can  be  Pope  unless  he  comes 
of  an  Italian  house.  In  fact,  the 
Papacy  belongs  to  Italy.  For  ages 
past  this  rule  has  been  observed. 
Instead  of  sending  one  Pope  in  five 
to  rule  the  faithful,  France  has  not 
supplied  a  single  pontiff  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  same  with 
Austria,     Portugal,     and     Spain. 
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Through  thirty-seven  Papal  reigns, 
the  '  Universal  Church '  has  always 
had  an  Italian  master.  Charles  V.  put 
out  his  arm  against  this  local  law. 
If  any  prince  were  ever  '  cosmopoli- 
tan,' it  was  Charles.  His  father  was 
an  Austrian,  his  mother  a  Castillian. 
He  was  born  and  bred  a  Fleming. 
Spanish,  English,  German,  and  Bnr- 
gundian  blood  was  in  his  veins.  His 
pedigree  was  traced  by  Sandoval 
through  divers  Oriental  kings  and 
Gothic  chieftains.  Ruling  directly 
over  Spain  and  Flanders,  Barbary 
and  Naples,  Germany  and  Italy,  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Indies,  and 
indirectly,  as  temporal  Cffisar,  over 
all  the  outside  kingdoms  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  Charles 
was  eager  to  assert  the  Catholicity  of 
his  rule,  and  strove  with  all  his  in- 
fluence to  transform  the  Italian 
Papacy  into  something  like  a  uni- 
versal Church.  At  first  he  thought 
of  putting  Wolsey  on  the  Papal 
throne.  Amboise  had  previously 
conceived  a  similar  idea  to  that  of 
Charles,  but  the  Gallic  Cardinal 
had  meant  to  be  the  first  of  a  new 
line  of  Catholic  Popes  himself.  A 
few  aristocratic  families  appeared  to 
regard  the  Vatican  as  their  own. 
Now  a  Medici,  anon  a  Colonna, 
another  time  a  Chigi,  an  Albani,  or 
a  Revere,  held  the  seat  of  honour. 
Charles  broke  this  stringent  rule, 
by  forcing  his  confessor,  Adrian,  a 
Fleming  like  himself,  on  the  electoral 
body.  Adrian,  well  aware  how  much 
his  foreign  birth  would  prejudice  his 
reign  in  the  Italian  capital,  entered 
the  gates  on  foot,  uncovered  and  un- 
shod, in  sign  of  his  humility.  Though 
he  was  armed  with  many  talents 
and  conspicuous  virtues,  the  local 
spirit  was  too  strong  for  him  to 
overcome,  and  after  striving  with 
the  outraged  families  in  the  Corso 
for  a  few  months,  he  fell  away  and 
died,  no  man  knew  how.  A  Medici 
succeeded  to  his  place,  and  from  that 
day  no  foreigner  has  ever  reached  the 
holy  chair.  Adrian  was  an  accident 
of  time  and  place.     To  find  a  second 


instance  of  a  Pope  selected  from 
the  Catholic  Church  instead  of  from 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  a  seeker 
must  go  backward  to  the  days  of 
Edward  III.  Orsini  and  Borghesi, 
Piccolomini  and  Savelli,  Conti,  Pam- 
phili,  and  Ganganelli — so  runs  on 
the  line  of  pontiffs.  In  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  the  reign  of  these 
aristocratic  houses  has  been  only 
interrupted  once,  and  that  for  only 
twenty  months.  What  other  dynasty 
can  boast  as  much?  Surely  this 
Papal  throne  has  every  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  national  throne. 

Pass  onward  to  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. What  is  a  German,  thinking 
of  a  Catholic  Church,  which  claims 
to  interfere  with  his  native  law  in 
the  name  of  Christendom,  to  make  of 
the  internal  structure  of  this  elec- 
toral body?  At  the  Vatican,  no  one 
pretends  to  treat  the  College  as  an 
assembly  of  many  nations  in  a  single 
Church.  Any  claim  to  fairness  of 
representation  is  denounced  as  hos- 
tile to  that  fine  and  potent  essence 
called  '  the  Roman  spirit/  a  full  in- 
fusion of  which  is  asked  of  every- 
one aspiring  to  the  secondary  offices 
of  Rome.  What  is  understood  by 
Cardinal  Patrizi  and  the  Holy  In- 
quisition, by  Cardinal  Capalti  and 
the  Congregation  of  Studies,  and  by 
Cardinal  de  Luca  and  the  Censor- 
ship, when  they  speak  of  the  Roman 
spirit,  is  no  secret,  even  to  the  outer 
world  that  looks  in  wonder  on  the 
system  they  administer.  These  car- 
dinals mean  a  thorough  yielding  of 
the  intellect  and  feelings  to  the  an- 
cient genius  of  the  place,  a  perfect 
acquiescence  in  these  old  Italian 
claims,  a  full  submission  to  the  Ro- 
man aristocracy,  and  an  extreme 
devotion  to  those  princely  families 
which  regard  the  Church  as  their 
domain.  At  Rome  a  local  genius 
is  employed  to  rule  the  universal, 
and  a  long  apprenticeship  in  govern- 
ment has  shown  these  Roman  fami- 
lies that  the  cultivation  of  a  local 
spirit  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  rule. 
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If  every  seat  were  filled,  the  Col- 
lege of   Cardinals  wonld    contain 
some  seventy  members.     The  seats 
are  never  fall.     A  Pope  prefers  to 
keep  some  hats  at  his  disposal  for 
emergencies,  since  the  gift  by  Peter 
of  a  perpetual  primacy  in  the  Church 
to  the  descendants  of  his  murderers 
is  open  to  occasional  challenge,  and 
a  red  hat  is  not  unfrequently  the  only 
means  of  buying  off  a  troublesome 
enemy.     The   Sacred   College  has 
been  known  to  sink  as  low  as  six 
members,  but  in  ordinary  times  the 
number  of  actual  cardinals  is  kept 
a  little  under  sixty.  Let  us  take  the 
list  as  it  stood  on  New  Year's  Day 
in  the  current  year,  when  the  College 
contained  fifty-five  cardinals.     The 
Sacred  College  consists    of   three 
orders:   cardinal-bishops,  cardinal- 
priests,  and  cardinal-deacons.     On 
the  first  day  of  January  (1874)  there 
were  six  cardinal-bishops,  forty  car- 
dinal-priests,   and    nine    cardinal- 
deacons.   What  was  the  composition 
of  these  three  orders  of  cardinals  in 
respect   of  nationality?     The  six 
cardinal-bishops    were    all    Italian 
born.     Of  the  forty  cardinal-priests, 
one  was  an   Irishman,  one  was   a 
Portuguese,  four  were   Spaniards, 
five  were    Frenchmen,   four  were 
Austrians,    and    twenty-five    were 
Italians.    The  nine  cardinal-deacons 
were  all  Italian  born.     Out  of  a  total 
number  of  fifty-five  no  less  than 
forty  were  Italians.     If  the  Church 
were  Catholic  in  her  essence   and 
her  structure,  as  the  denouncers  of 
Swiss    and    German    nationalities 
assert,  how  could  the  Italians  have 
gained  this  vast  preponderance  in 
the  Sacred  College  ?     By  the  rule 
of  Catholic  principle,  France  is  en- 
titled to  supply  eleven  cardinals  to 
the  College.     She  actually  supplies 
five.     By  the  same  rule,  Austria  is 
entitled  to  supply  seven.     She  actu- 
ally supplies  four.     Italy,  entitled  to 
supply  eight,  was  actually  repre- 
sented by  forty — thirty-two  cardi- 
nals beyond  her  share !   Nor  was  her 
strength  confined  to  mere  excess  of 


numbers.  Every  seat  in  the  highest 
order  of  the  cardinalate  was  held  by 
an  Italian.  A  foreign  prelate  may 
become  a  cardinal-priest ;  no  foreign 
prelate  occupies  the  bench  of  a  car- 
dinal-bishop. What  are  these  facte, 
a  German  has  the  right  to  ask,  unless 
they  be  the  marks  of  an  exclusive 
and  engrossing  national  Church  ? 

In  the  grade  next  to  that  of  car- 
dinal the  same  preponderance  waa 
seen.  Next  to  the  Sacred  College, 
the  most  powerful  institutions  in 
Borne  are  the  Secretariat  and  the 
Inquisition.  Cardinal  Antonelli  was 
at  the  head  of  one,  Cardinal  Patrizi 
of  the  other.  Both  are  Italian 
born.  Next  to  these  offices  stand 
the  Consistory,  the  Council,  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  the 
Council  of  the  Index,  and  the  Con- 
gregation of  Studies.  All  these 
offices  had  Italian  chiefs.  Antici- 
Mattei  ruled  the  Consistory,  Cata- 
rini  the  Council,  Barnabo  the  Pro- 
paganda, Luca  the  Index,  and 
Capalti  the  Studies.  All  the  go- 
verning powers  of  the  Church  are 
divided  among  nineteen  holy  con- 
gregations, and  not  one  of  these 
nineteen  congregations  was  directed 
by  a  man  of  foreign  birth.  Eleven 
chanceries  exist  in  Borne,  through 
which  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  carried  on.  Not  one  of  these 
eleven  chanceries  had  a  foreign 
chief.  The  Roman  Church  has  two 
great  orders  of  chivalry — the  Order 
of  St.  John  and  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  the  chiefs  were 
both  Italian  born. 

The  Papal  throne  has  three  lay 
supporters.  The  first  supporter  was 
Prince  Giovanni  Colonna ;  thesecond 
Prince  Domenic  Orsini  ;  and  tbe 
third,  called  Marshal  of  Holy  Church 
and  Guardian  of  the  Conclave, 
Prince  Sigismondo  Chigi-Albani 
All  these  gentlemen  are  members  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  organi- 
sation of  these  Papal  families  is  per- 
fect, so  that  any  attempt  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth  to  raise  an 
outside  pattern  of  excellence  to  the 
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Holy  See  would  be  repulsed  by  an 
immense  majority  of  Italian .  votes. 
St  Peter,  as  a  stranger  born  in  Ga- 
lilee, would  not  have  the  smallest 
chance,  against  these  Roman  houses, 
of  succeeding  to  the  Papal  chair. 

Such,  say  the  German  patriot 
and  the  Swiss  patriot,  is  the  foreign, 
national,  and  exclusive  Church, 
which,  throwing  down  all  land- 
marks, and  denouncing  every  nation- 
ality, claims  to  exercise  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  highest  sove- 
reign rights. 

La  some  cases  that  Italian  Church 
interferes  beyond  the  frontier,  in 
other  cases  it  interferes  within.  The 
case  of  Pere   Foulon,   Bishop   of 
Nancy,  is  a  good  example  of  the  first 
kind  of  interference.     Pere  Foulon, 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  claims  to  exercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  that  part 
of  Lorraine  which    was  ceded   to 
Germany  in  the  peace   of    Paris. 
Rome  has  not  recognised  that  ces- 
sion,  and    the    Pope    declines    to 
change  the  frontier  of  the  conquered 
diocese.    It  is  only  after  much  de- 
bate, and  on  the  sternest  pressure, 
that  the  Roman  Court  can  ever  be 
induced  to  change  the  frontiers  of 
her  spiritual  provinces ;  and  when 
a  Government    that  desires    such 
rectification  of  old  lines  is  lay  and 
liberal,  as  in  Prussia,  Rome  is  apt 
to  meet  her  wishes  in  the  matter 
with    unbending     spirit.       Silesia 
offers  an  example  of  this  difficulty. 
Forster,  Bishop  of  Breslau,   rules 
over  Prussian  as  well  as  Austrian 
Silesia;    and,    as    an    ecclesiastic, 
claims  to  stand  on  separate  ground 
to  any    other    subject    of    either 
Austria    or    Prussia.      Rome    has 
often  been  desired  to  separate  the 
diocese,  but  she  assumes  a  Catholic 
tone,   and,  in  her  spiritual  office, 
claims  a  right  to  disregard  mere 
temporal  landmarks.     Prussia  has 
not  cared  to  press  her  point,  because 
the  bishop's  seat — his  palace  and 
cathedral — stand  within  her  fron- 
tiers, and  are  liable  to  seizure  as 
material  guarantees.     With  Foulon 


it  is  not  so.  Foulon  is  a  Gaul,  who 
cannot  be  arrested  for  his  dis- 
obedience to  the  law.  A  case  like  that 
with  which  the  Germans  have  to  deal 
in  Lorraine,  occurred  some  years 
ago  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino. 
Luigi  de  Calabiani,  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  claims  to  exercise,  according 
to  ancient  Papal  rescripts,  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  this  southern 
canton  of  the  Republic.  Borne  not 
having  yet  found  time  to  recognise 
the  changes  made  in  the  Helvetic 
Confederation  by  the  Act  of  Media- 
tion and  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
this  Italian  prelate  tries  to  keep  his 
power  intact  by  naming  priests  to 
every  altar  in  the  canton,  and  by 
founding  colleges  in  the  cities  of 
Ascona,  Bellinzona,  Lugano,  and 
Mendrisio,  for  the  training  of  a  fu- 
ture race  of  priests.  The  cantonal 
authorities  will  not  have  this  foreign 
rule.  They  ask  to  have  a  native 
bishop,  who  is  bound  to  follow 
native  law.  But  these  demands 
are  steadily  resisted  by  the  Holy 
See,  which  finds  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  her  policy  in  go- 
verning the  canton  of  Ticino  from 
Milan.  The  Federal  Government 
in  Bern  is  unable  to  reach  Luigi  de 
Calabiani,  however  much  he  may 
offend  against  the  Swiss  Constitu- 
tion. They  have  a  foreign  power 
within  their  frontier  lines ;  nor  can 
the  Italian  Government  assist  them 
to  enforce  their  law.  For  acts  with- 
in the  province  of  Milan,  Cala- 
biani can  be  called  before  Italian 
courts;  but  these  Italian  courts  have 
but  a  doubtful  right  to  call  him  to 
account  for  acts  committed  out 
of  Italy.  Practically,  the  Arch- 
bishop stands  beyond  the  reach 
of  either  Swiss  courts  or  Italian 
courts.  What  is  the  result?  A 
conflict  has  been  raging  in  Lugano 
and  Bellinzona  for  twenty-eight 
years.  A  great  majority  of  the 
people  has  been  alienated  from 
their  Church.  The  seminary  at 
Polleggio  has  been  suppressed,  and 
the  candidates   for  priestly  offices 
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have  been  driven  away.  A  country 
governed  by  universal  suffrage  found 
a  ready  means  of  carrying  out  the 
popular  will ;  and  when  the  Bishop 
of  Gomo  and  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
protested  against  these  acts,  the 
cantonal  authorities  replied  by  a 
series  of  measures  suppressing  all 
the  functions  of  these  alien  prelates 
on  Swiss  soil.  The  right  of  presen- 
tation to  a  Swiss  curacy  is  reserved 
to  the  people,  while  the  right  of  in- 
stallation is  reserved  to  the  com- 
munal authorities.  The  State  as- 
sumes control  of  the  Church,  which 
thus  becomes  popular,  national,  and 
independent.  These  are  no  barren 
Acts,  like  our  own  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill.  They  are  enforced,  and 
when  Calabiani  sends  a  priest  to 
take  possession  of  a  Swiss  chapel, 
the  intruder  is  either  drummed  out 
of  the  village  in  contempt  or  chased 
away  by  squads  of  cantonal  troops. 
4  The  Church  is  ruined,'  cry  the  bi- 
shops. '  The  Church  is  saved/  cry 
the  patriots.  It  is  certain,  that  in 
a  Swiss  canton  in  which  the  whole 
population  is  Catholic,  the  Roman 
system  has  been  overthrown.  The 
Pope  has  put  out  ban  and  curse,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  have  appealed  from 
Catholic  Bellinzona  to  Protestant 
Bern.  Yet  nothing  has  been  gained 
for  the  Italian  Church  by  these 
proceedings  and  appeals.  Bern 
answered  by  a  decree  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  declaring  'that  no  fo- 
reigner can  exercise  episcopal  juris- 
diction on  Swiss  soil/  Ticino  car- 
ried out  her  local  code,  and  a  people 
of  Italian  origin,  speaking  an  Italian 
dialect,  put  an  end  to  the  domina- 
tion of  a  purely  Italian  priesthood 
by  an  all  but  unanimous  vote.  The 
Swiss  are  resolved  to  be  masters  in 
their  own  house. 

Pere  Foulon,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  is 
more  objectionable  to  Germans  than 
Calabiani  is  to  Switzers,  since 
Foulon  is  a  political  enemy  as  well 
as  a  prelatical  intruder  on  the  Ger- 
man soil.  Calabiani  never  dreams 
of  separating  the  Italian  valleys  from 


the  Alpine  Republic.  Foulon  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  German  disci- 
pline, and  it  is  only  through  the 
French  Government  that  Bismarck 
can  restrain  his  zeal.  A  word, 
however,  has  sufficed,  since  France 
is  not  prepared  to  fight,  and  Nancy 
has  no  wish  to  see  the  Uhlans  in  her 
streets  and  squares. 

The  fight,  in  truth,  is  hard,  the 
prospect  for  the  future  black.  But 
it  is  well  for  Germany,  and  for  the 
Evangelical  churches  everywhere, 
that  Borne  has  chosen  such  a  battle- 
field as  that  of  opposition  to  an 
actual  law.  What  chance  the 
Pontiff  and  his  followers  have,  they 
seem  resolved  to  throw  away,  as 
they  have  done  in  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  Papal  cohorts  have 
a  standing  ground  in  Germany, 
from  which,  if  they  were  wise 
enough  to  see  their  strength  and 
weakness,  they  could  hardly  be  dis- 
lodged with  the  rapidity  attend- 
ing military  strategies  enforced  by 
rifled  guns.  They  count,  in  the 
rough,  about  thirteen  millions  of 
Catholics  in  the  country;  with  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Ultramon- 
tane members  in  the  Reichstag. 
These  thirteen  millions  of  Catholics 
lie  along  three  sides  of  the  new  Em- 
pire, inPosen,  in  Silesia,  in  Bavaria, 
and  along  the  Rhine  from  S  trass  - 
burg  to  Cologne,  with  Catholic  po- 
pulations mostly  in  the  rear,  excited 
by  political  as  well  as  clerical  hatred 
of  the  power  erected  in  Berlin. 
These  Catholics,  it  is  true,  belong 
to  races  jealous  of  each  other — Po- 
lish, Slavonic,  Swabian,  Gallic,  and 
Teutonic — who  could  never  act  to- 
gether save  by  speech  and  vote  in 
an  Imperial  Parliament.  Yet  for 
such  an  object  as  the  preservation 
of  their  Church  these  Catholic 
members  could  and  would  combine. 
A  party  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  acting  as  a  single  man, 
might  be  a  formidable  power  in  an 
assembly  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  votes.  On  many  ques- 
tions they   might  turn  the  scale. 
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One  party  in  the  Reichstag  only— 
that  of  the  National  Liberals — has 
a  stronger  numerical  following  than 
the  Ultramontanes.  Let  us  note 
the  various  groups : 


National  Liberals 

•                • 

150 

German  Ultramontanes 

•      9i 

Radicals 

• 

.      46 

Conservative-Liberals 

29 

Tories 

• 

20 

Whigs 

• 

16 

Alsatians  • 

• 

15 

Poles 

• 

•      14 

Socialists  . 

• 

9 

Farticularists    . 

• 

4 

Folks-men 

• 

2 

Dane         •        • 

• 

1 

397 

No  party  has  a  majority.  The 
Government  must  rely  from  day 
to  day  on  the  support  of  several 
sections,  and  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  parliaments  is  required  in 
order  to  gauge  the  power  of  a  com- 
pact body  of  voters  counting  nearly 
one-third  of  the  entire  House.  1 
say,  nearly  one-third ;  for  in  every 
division  against  the  Government, 
the  ninety-one  German  Ultramon- 
tanes can  rely  on  the  votes  of  every 
Polish  and  Alsatian  deputy.  In 
many  cases  *they  could  reckon  on 
the  Socialist,  the  Danish,  and  the 
Farticularist  votes.  On  certain 
questions,  the  sixteen  Whigs,  the 
twenty  Tories,  and  the  twenty-nine 
Conservative-Liberals  are  not  un- 
likely to  desert  Prince  Bismarck; 
in  which  case,  his  Cabinet  would  be 
in  a  minority  of  one.  A  cool  and 
waiting  policy  would  therefore  seem 
to  offer  the  Catholic  party  many 
chances  of  resisting  the  Imperial 
Government  on  legal  ground. 

Has  Borne  a  reasonable  hope  of 
fighting  Germany  on  any  other  field  P 
I  see  no  reasonable  hope.  The  Pon- 
tiff's strength  is  in  the  love — his 
weakness  in  the  fear — of  his  de- 
voted partisans.  If  he  excites  their 
love,  by  asking  for  their  prayers 
and  votes,  these  partisans  may  be 
expected  to  support  him  in  the 
churches  and  the  polling  booths. 
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If  he  excites  their  fear,  by  urging 
them  to  break  the  law,  and  brave 
the  public  force,  no  one  in  his  senses 
will  expect  his  followers  to  adven- 
ture on  such  dangerous  ground. 
A  zealot  here  and  there  may  do  so, 
but  a  lay  victim  here  and  there  will 
only  prove  the  barrenness  of  spiritual 
power.    With  priests  and  prelates, 
it  is  different;  for  the  clergy  are 
his  soldiers,  armed  to  do  his  will ;  and 
when  his  trumpet  sounds  a  charge, 
it  is  their  business  to  obey  his  call. 
With  them,  it  is  professional  duty 
and  professional  interest  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  fight.    A  persecution  to 
the  clergy  is  like  a  campaign  to  the 
army;  a  diversion  from  the  round 
of  tiresome  duties,  with  the  chances 
of  distinction  in  the  country  and 
promotion  in  the  Church.     A  priest 
who  seeks  a  bishop's  staff,  a  prelate* 
who  desires  a  cardinal's  hat,  will 
rush  into  the  easy  martyrdom  of  fine, 
imprisonment,    and     sequestration* 
to   secure   a  name.     Ledochowski 
will     receive     a     cardinal's     hat. 
Eberhard  is  bidding  boldly  for  the 
palace   in   Cologne.     But  laymen, 
however  pious  and  devoted,  cannot 
be  expected  to  incur  such  penalties-, 
as  they  have  dared.     These  laymen 
have    no  bishops'  staves  and  car- 
dinals' hats  to  lure  them  on.     A 
layman  has  his  wife  and  child  to 
feed,   his  business  and   estates  to. 
guard.     A   fine    is  ruin,   and  im-. 
prisonment  disgrace.      By  disobe- 
dience to  the   law,  he   forfeits  all 
his    civil    rights.     To    him,    that 
foreign  body  which  affords   some- 
shelter  to  a  bishop,  and  some  con- 
solation   to    a    priest,    is    but    a. 
vague  and  distant  force.     He  never- 
saw  St.  Peter's  shrine :  he  never 
heard  the  Pope    say  mass.     The 
Sacred  College  is  to  him  as  much  a 
shadow  as  the  Sanhedrim.     But  the 
local  court  is  near,  the  prison  wall 
is  high.     Once  barred  behind  that 
wall,  he  knows  no  power  on  earth 
can  set  him  free,  except  the  judge 
whom  he  is  asked  to  brave.     So 
long  as  he  is  urged  to  pray  and 
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vote,  a  Catholio  layman  of  the 
stricter  sort  is  likely  to  obey  his 
priest;  bat  Catholio  laymen,  even 
of  the  stricter  sort,  will  hardly 
venture  on  such  acts  of  mutiny  as 
frighten  strong  and  popular  govern- 
ments from  moving  in  their  regular 
course. 

Nor  have  the  clergy,  as  I  fancy, 
much  to  hope  from  Catholic  soldiers 
in  opposition  to  their  chiefs ;  though 
some  are  taking  up  their  lines  of 
action  on  this  shoal  of  sand.  The 
military  system  favours  local  senti- 
ment ;  the  army  corps  being  all  pro* 
vincial,  and  the  feelings  of  a  city  and 
a  district  concentrated  in  the  military 
force.  Some  regiments  are  wholly 
Catholic,  and  these  Catholio  regi- 
ments are  stationed  in  the  Catholio 
towns.  Such  is  the  Fifteenth  Divi- 
sion, lying  at  Cologne.  Archbishop 
Melchers,  seated  on  his  throne, 
beholds  around  him,  in  the  bands 
•of  armed  men  who  fill  the  Dom, 
few  others  save  the  spiritual 
•children  he  has  reared  and  trained ; 
yet,  in  his  opposition  to  the  Em- 

Eeror,  the  Archbishop  knows  that 
e  has  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
disciplined  members  of  his  flock. 
These  warriors  know  no  voice  but 
that  of  General  Kummer,  their 
commanding  officer,  and  that  of  his 
superior,  General  Goben,  of  Coblenz. 
In  Germany,  as  in  other  States,  the 
military  spirit  is  stronger  than  tho 
sacerdotal  power.  Knowing  a  little 
of  Prussian  troops,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation whatever  in  saying  that  if  a 
Catholic  company  were  sent  by  Gene- 
ral Kummer  to  Gerion  Strasse  with 
an  order  to  arrest  Dr.  Melchers, 
they  would  obey,  even  though  they 


had  to  follow  their  archbishop  to 
the  Dom,  and  tear  him  from  the 
altar-steps.  Posen  is  occupied  by 
the  Tenth  Division,  under  General 
von  Schmidt.  This  division  con- 
sists of  Poles,  who  are  also  Catho- 
lics ;  yet  not  a  voice  was  raised 
against  the  arrest  of  Ledochowski. 
It  is  much  the  same  at  Trier  and 
Minister.  Not  a  gun  was  fired  when 
Eberhard  was  sent  to  gaol,  and  the 
fanatical  Catholic  soldiers  of  West- 
phalia shot  down  their  rioting 
brethren  in  the  streets  of  Minister 
when  a  mob  resisted  a  distraint 
on  Bishop  Brinckmann's  goods. 
Something  of  the  spirit  of  Teutonic 
Knighthood  burns  in  their  succes- 
sors. Not  a  Jesuit  in  Paris  would 
obey  his  general  with  a  blinder 
passion  than  a  Prussian  soldier 
would  display  in  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  his  chief. 

Force,  actual  force,  is  therefore 
out  of  question;  yet,  unhappily, 
resort  is  had  in  Borne  to  phan* 
toms  which  appear  like  force.  Re- 
sistance to  the  law  is  an  appeal 
from  parliaments  and  judges  to 
material  means.  The  end  of  such  a 
course  is  easily  foreseen  ;  and  pity  for 
the  weak  is  checked  by  disapproval 
of  the  means  employed.  Free 
nations  may  allow  denunciations  of 
their  laws,  but  disobedience  to  them 
never.  Any  man  may  criticise  the 
English  statute  book.  If  English,  he 
may  try  with  all  his  might  to  get 
the  statutes  altered  ;  but  a  man 
who  violates  a  law  instead  of  try- 
ing to  persuade  his  fellow-citizens 
to  amend  it,  starts  beyond  the  pale 
of  sympathy,  and  writes  himself  an 
outlaw. 
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SHAKESPEABE'S   SON-IN-LAW. 

A  STUDY  OF  OLD  STRATFORD. 


QTBATFORD-UPON-AVON    in 

0  the  seventeenth  century  most 
have  presented  a  very  perfect  type 
of  the  small  midland  towns  which 
ranked  in  size  and  importance  be- 
tween the  villages  and  the  larger 
boroughs.  Grouped  about  a  fair 
and  stately  church  and  an  old  Guild- 
house  were  three  or  four  streets  of 
low,  half-timber  houses,  sparingly 
intermixed  with  a  few  of  larger 
size,  such  as  the  College  where 
Combe  lived,  and  the  ever  memor- 
able New  Place,  environed  by  well- 
wooded  gardens  and  gently  sloping 
towards  the  river,  which  then,  as 
to-day,  crept  lazily  through  the 
many  arches  of  the  old  bridge,  now 

1  making  sweet  music  to  the  ena- 
melled stones '  of  the  shallows,  now 
heavy  and  stagnant  in  the  deep 
pools  under  the  shadow  of  the  elms 
and  willows.  Imagine  this,  with  a 
foreground  of  rich  meadow  land, 
dank  and  moist  as  Cuyp's  river 
banks,  streaked  with  tall  hedgerows 
and  backed  by  the  undulating 
banks,  which  do  duty  for  hills  in 
this  part  of  England,  and  you  have 
a  picture  of  Stratford  as  it  must 
have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Shake- 
speare. The  fertility  of  this  middle- 
most valley  of  England  is  unri- 
valled. Dry  and  matter-of-fact 
Speed,  who  knew  the  district  well, 
and  was  a'  frequent  visitor  at 
Warwick,  hard  by,  is  almost  be- 
trayed into  poetry  when  he  comes 
to  describe  'the  meandering  pas- 
tures, with  their  green  mantles  so 
embroidered  with  flowers,  that  from 
Edgehill  we  behold  another  Eden.' 
In  our  day,  Hugh  Miller,  rambling 
by  the  Avon  on  a  hot  day  in  June, 
descants  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  rich  aquatic  vegetation,  and 
declares  that  he  had  seen  nothing 
in  living  nature  which  so  well  en- 
abled him  to  realise  the  luxuriant 


semi-tropical  life  of  the  period  of 
the  coal  measures.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape  is  very  treacherous. 
Built  or  bordering  upon  low  allu- 
vial soil,  near  the  point  where  the 
great  red  sandstone  district  of  cen- 
tral England  begins  to  be  overlaid 
by  the  lias,  the  town  is  very  liable 
to  floods,  which  year  after  year 
leave  behind  them  a  plentiful  crop 
of  fevers  and  agues.  In  the  autumn 
months  it  often  happens  that  the 
quiet  little  river,  swollen  by  hun- 
dreds •  of  tiny  confluents  from  the 
high  grounds,  .spreads  itself  along 
the  valley  into  the  semblance  of  a 
huge  mere,  and  the  scene  from 
Stratford  Bridge  is 

A  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  rash. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  was  for* 
merly  very  unhealthy.  If  we  may 
depend  upon  the  entries  of  burials 
in  the  parish  register,  the  death 
rate  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  must 
have  greatly  exceeded  that  of  a 
modern  manufacturing  town ;  and 
in  the  very  year  of  Shakespeare's 
birth,  the  plague  is  estimated  to 
have  carried  off  one-seventh  of  the 
inhabitants.  Even  in  these  days 
of  improved  drainage  the  rate  is 
high.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  deaths  from  natural 
causes  in  1868,  sixty-six  were 
registered  as  caused  by  zymotic 
diseases.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford  has  always  given  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  doctors,  and 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  little  town 
or  its  immediate  vicinity  possessed 
two  physicians,  besides  several  apo- 
thecaries, and  anumber  of  the  irregu- 
lar practitioners  who  always  abound 
in  aguish  districts:  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  most  noted  of  the  Strat- 
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ford  doctors  was  John  HaU,  who  had 
the  luck  to  immortalise  his  name  by 
marrying  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Shakespeare.  The  register  of  Strat- 
ford, under  the  date  of  1607,  has 
the  following  entry  among  the  mar* 
riages: 

John  Hall,  gentleman,  and  Susanna 
Shaxpere. 

This  is  the  first,  and  well-nigh  the 
only  contemporary  notice  of  Hall. 
Who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came, 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
settle    at    Stratford,  and,  indeed, 
almost  everything  connected  with 
his  personal  history,  are  all  hidden 
in  that  singular  obscurity  which 
seems  to  envelop  all  the  surround- 
ings of  Shakespeare.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  brief  notices  in 
the  Corporation  Records  relating  to 
his  holding  the  office  of  Bailiff,  we 
hear   nothing  more  of  him  until 
after  his  death,  when  one  of  his 
many  manuscript  case-books  came 
into    the   hands  of  Dr.  Cooke,  of 
Warwick,  who  translated  it  from 
the  professional  Latin,  and  published 
it  in  1659,  under  the  title  of  Select 
Observations  upon  English  Bodies  of 
Eminent  Persons  in  Desperate  Dis- 
eases.     This  singular  book,  little 
known  and  strangely  neglected,  is 
of  great  interest  to  investigators  of 
Shakespeare's  life  and  times.  Nearly 
all  the  'eminent  English  bodies,' 
of  whose  patching  up  and  physick- 
ing it  is  the  record,  were  those  of 
Shakespeare's   friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  it  is  the  only  source 
from  which  we  may  get  a  glimpse, 
however  slight,  of  the  people  among 
whom  his  last  years  were  spent. 
To  these  last  days,  indeed,  these 
doleful  pages  are  in  some  sort  the 
epilogue,  for  we  find  here  most  of 
the  friends  and  contemporaries  of 
his  youth  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  journeying  peacefully,  but  for 
the    most    part  painfully,   to    the 
grave,  under  the  pilotage  of  Dr. 
Hall.    Among  his  patients  we  have 
'Mrs.  Hall,  of  Stratford  (my  wife), 


being  miserably  tormented  with  the 
cholic;'   Elizabeth  Hall  ('  my  only 
daughter,     vexed      with     tortura 
oris ')  ;  Mrs.  Green  (most  likely  the 
wife  of  the  Town  Clerk,  who  was  a 
relative  of  the  poet) ;  Mrs.  Combe 
(the  wife  of  the  Combe  to  whom 
Shakespeare  left  his  sword) ;  Mrs. 
Sadler  (his  early  friend,  and  god- 
mother of  his  daughter  Judith)  ; 
Esquire  Underhill  (perhaps  the  for- 
mer proprietor  of  New  Place),  who 
in  these  days   was  miserably  tor- 
mented by  the  'running  gout,'  as 
became  an  aged  justice ;  and  Alder- 
man Tyler,  the  person  whose  name 
was  erased  from  the  will,  treated 
for  a  thoroughly  aldermanic  com- 
plaint, *  exceeding  heat  of  tongue.' 
A  Mrs.  Nash  also,  probably  the  wife 
of  Shakespeare's  friend,  and  mother 
of  the  Nash  who  married   Hall's 
daughter,  appears  in  these  pages*, 
and  several  other  members  of  the 
Combe     and    Underhill     families. 
The   book  is  nothing   more    than 
an     ordinary    case-book    of     the 
period ;    but  in  the  word  or  two 
descriptive  of  the  individual  which 
Hall  affixes  to  each  case  we  are 
often  able  to  discover  the  bent  of 
his  own  mind,  and  in  some  measure 
to  reconstruct  the  society  of   the 
neighbourhood.     There  is  abundant 
evidence     that     his    practice    lay 
amongst  the  best  families  of  the 
district,  and  he  was  often  sent  for 
to  attend  patients  living  at  a  great 
distance.     At  Compton  Wyniates 
he    was    in    frequent    attendance 
upon  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  even  attended  him  when 
residing  at  Ludlow  as  Warden  of 
the  Welsh  Marches.    At  Warwick 
his  principal  patients  were  'Baronet 
Puckering,'      son    of    Elizabeth's 
Speaker,  of  the  same  name,  *  very 
learned,  much  given  to  study,  of  a 
rare    and   lean    constitution,    yet 
withal  phlegmatic,'  and  Lord  Brook, 
the  famous  friend    of  Sir    Philip 
Sidney,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  confirmed  invalid  during  his  latter 
years  of  retirement  at  Warwick. 
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At  Clifford,  near  Stratford,  lived 
the  Rainsfords,  who  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  book,  notably 
4  my  lady  Rainsford,  beautiful,  and 
of  a  gallant  structure  of  body.' 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  would  be  a  frequenter 
of  this  house,  as  Sir  Henry  Bains- 
ford  is  said  by  Aubrey  to  have  been 
a  great  friend  to  poetry  and  poets. 
Drayton  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  that  he  is  accustomed  to  spend 
three  months  of  every  summer  at 
Clifford,  and  again  alludes  to  it  in 
the  Polyolbian  as — 

.    .   .   dear  Clifford's  seat,   the  place  of 

health  and  sport, 
Which  many  a  time  hath  been  the  muse's 

quiet  port. 

Another  patient  of  great  considera- 
tion with  Hall  was  Esquire  Beaufou, 
of  Guy's  Cliff,  '  whose  name  I  have 
always  cause  to  honour.'  His  worst 
illness  was  caused  by  '  eating  great 
quantity  of  cream  at  the  end  of  his 
supper,  about  the  age  of  seventy.' 
His  wife,  the  Lady  Beaufou,  was 

*  godly  and  honest,  being  of  a  noble 
extract/  At  Walcot,  in  Oxford- 
shire, he  had  a  good  patient  in  Lady 
Jenkinson,  who  was  probably  the 
widow  of  the  Sir  Anthony  Jenkinson 
who  was  twice  sent  by  Elizabeth  as 
Ambassador  to  Russia.  Other  pa- 
tients residing  in  or  near  Stratford 
■were  Mrs.  Harvey,  '  very  religious ;' 
the  Lady  Johnson,  (fair,  pious, 
chaste;'  Mr.  Drayton,  'an  excel- 
lent poet,'  treated  for  a  tertian, 
and  dosed  with  a  pleasant  mixture, 
which  (  wrought  both  upwards  and 
downwards;'   Mistress  Woodward, 

*  a  maid,  very  witty  and  well-bred, 
yet  gibbous ;'  Mr.  Fortescue, '  catho- 
lic, a  great  drinker,  of  a  very  good 
habit  of  body,  sanguine,  very  fat ;' 
Mr.  Trap,  the  Puritan  curate  of 
Stratford,  ( for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing second  to  none.' 

The  case  of  George  Quiney  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 
He  was  the  son  of  Shakespeare's  old 
friend  Richard,  the  writer  of  the 


one  extant  letter  addressed  to  Shake- 
speare (askingfortheloanof  'xxlb.'), 
and   the  brother  of  Thomas,  who 
married  the  poet's  second  daughter. 
In  1624  he  was  curate  of  Stratford, 
and  became  Dr.  Hall's  patient  for 
( grievous  cough  and  gentle  feaver, 
being  very  weak' — in  other  words, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  galloping  consumption. 
The  medical  men  of  our  day  let  us 
off  with  a  few  doses  per  diem,  and  a 
pill  or  a  potion   at  night,   but  in 
Quiney's  time  the  doctor  was  a  ty-  ' 
rant  from  whom  no  hour,  or  even 
meal,  was  free.  This  unhappy  young 
man  was  physicked  indeed.     In  the 
morning  he  took  a  warm  emulsion 
fasting ;  followed  after  breakfast  by  a 
hy dromel,  and  at  night  by  another 
emulsion  and  pills.     At  dinner  they 
put  saffron  into  his  sauce,  '  because 
profitable  for  the  brest,'  and  musk 
into  his  wine,  'to  corroborate  the 
heart.'     His  head  was  shaved,  and 
an  '  emplaster '  of  twenty-eight  in- 
gredients applied  to  it ;  and  besides 
all  this,  he  was  dosed  with  small 
messes   of   myrrh  and  tragacanth 
made  into  a  paste  and  taken  'ly- 
ing on  the  back,  to  the  end  it  may 
dissolve  itself.'     Under  this  treat- 
ment the  patient  ultimately  died, 
and   Hall  dismisses  him  with  the 
remark  that '  he  was  a  man  of  good 
wit,    expert  in   tongues,  and  very 
learned,'  which  proves  at  any  rate 
that  there  was  one  man  of  culture 
amongst  the  Stratford  townsmen. 
From  this  specimen  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  doctor's  practice  was  of  the 
heroic  type.     Nature,  according  to 
his  theory,  was  not  a  friend  to  be 
gently  entreated  and  coaxed,  but  an 
enemy  to  be  fiercely  wrestled  with 
and  conquered.      In  common  with 
most  practitioners  of  his  time,  he 
had   some  very  nasty  and  coarse 
medicines.      He  often  gave  'Joyce 
of    goose-dung '    and    frog-spawn 
water  as    tonics,  and  one  of   his 
favourite    cataplasms  was,    '  §>,   a 
swallow's  nest,  straw,  sticks,  dung, 
and  all.'     Powdered  human  skull 
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and  even  human  fat  are  strongly 
recommended,  and  he  frequently 
prescribes  a  restorative  made  from 
snails  and  earth-worms.  Medicine 
at  this  period  was  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  the  old  remedies, 
based  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
doctrine  of  sympathies  and  corre- 
spondences, still  held  their  own 
against  the  new  and  better  practice, 
which  acknowledged  no  authority 
but  experiment  and  observation.  In 
turning  over  the  pages  of  this  book 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
great  prevalence  of  fevers  and  agues. 
Many  varieties  are  mentioned  by 
Hall,  such  as  'the  malign  spotted 
fever,' '  erratic  fever/  the  '  ungaric 
fever,'  the  '  new  fever,'  and  tertians 
and  quotidians  of  many  kinds  ;  and 
as  a  result  of  these,  probably,  we 
continually  meet  with  cases  of  *  hy- 
pochondriac melancholy.'  If  the 
cases  in  this  book  are  to  be  taken 
as  fairly  representative,  it  follows 
that  the  popular  ideal  of  the  land 
of  Shakespeare  must  be  consider- 
ably modified.  Stratford  was  no 
bucolic  paradise  of  red-faced  yokels, 
but  a  town  of  lean  and  melancholy 
invalids :  a  very  nursery  of  Hamlets, 
Timons,  and  Jacques',  scarcely  ever 
free  from— 

.  .  .  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint ; 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  ana  frenzies  wood ; 
Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damn'd 
despair. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  notice  that 
no  great  poet  has  so  frequently  em- 

Sloyed  images  derived  from  these 
iseases.  The  physicist  of  the  fu- 
ture who,  upon  some  advanced 
stage  of  Mr.  Buckle's  thesis,  will 
expound  to  our  grandsons  the  va- 
rious causes  which  led  up  to  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  phenomena, 
Shakespeare,  will  no  doubt  have 
much  to  say  about  the  influence* 
of  locality  in  producing  the  morbid 
melancholy  which,  in  place  and  out 
of  place,  seems  to  pervade  every 


page  of  his  writings.     There  is  little 
doubt  that  Hall  would  be  Shake- 
speare's attendant   during  his  last 
illness,  although  we   have  no  ac- 
count of  it  in  this  book,  the  entries 
in    which     unfortunately    do    not 
commence  till  1617,  the  year  after 
his  death,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain    that    Shakespeare's    case 
would    have    been   given,    as   the 
doctor  is  very  chary  of  recording 
his  failures.     But  who  was  Shake- 
speare's apothecary  or  surgeon  ?  A 
pocket-book  of  Hall's  is  said  to  have 
once  been  in  the  possession  of  Ma- 
lone,  in  which  there  was  a  state- 
ment that  his  name  was  Nason,  but 
in  another  place  corrected  to  Court. 
Now  among  Hall's  patients  we  find 
both  '  JohnNason,  of  Stratford,  Bar- 
ber,' and '  Mrs.  Grace  Court,  wife  to 
my  apothecary.'     In  those  days  the 
lancet  had  scarcely  been  divorced 
from  the  razor,  so  probably  both 
names  are  correct,  Court  being  the 
apothecary,   and  Nason  acting  as 
surgeon  or  blood-letter.     We  are 
told  by  Ward,  afterwards  Vicar  of 
Stratford,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
practising  as  a  physician — a* not  un- 
common conjunction  of  offices  in  the 
seventeenth  csntury — that   Shake- 
speare died  of  a  fever,  contracted  at 
a  merry  meeting  with  his  friends 
Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson.1    In  that 
year  (16 16)  we  find  from  the  entries 
in  the  Parish  Register  that  the  fever 
was  unusually  active  in  Stratford, 
and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  we 
may  acquit  the  feasting  of  any  share 
in  the  poet's  death.     £1  the  autumn 
of  1632  the  fever  again  became  ter- 
ribly busy;  in  Hall's  words, '  killing 
almost  all  that  it  did  infect,'  and  the 
doctor  himself  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
it.     From  the  way  in  which  his  dis- 
order was  treated,  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  himself,  and  afterwards,  as 
he  grew  worse,  by  a  friendly  physi- 
cian   from   Warwick — and    which, 
was,  in  fact,  the  routine  practice 


1 'Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.    Edited  by  Set-era. 
London,  1839.    Br.  Ward,  like  Hall,  left  behind  him  a  number  of  BIS.  case-books. 
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of  the  period — we  may  gather  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  last  hours- 
in  this  world  of  that  bright  bat 
saddened  and  world- worn  spirit— 
inhahiter  of  that  most  eminent  of  all 
'eminent  English  bodies/  which 
seventeen  years  before  had  lain 
burning  and  tossing  in  the  same 
house,  probably  in  the  same  room. 
The  battle  commenced  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  bleeding :  *  8  oz.  from 
the  liver-vein;'  and  was  followed 
up  by  active  cathartics.  Afterwards, 
at  frequent  intervals,  they  gave  him 
a  strong  decoction  of  hartshorn,  the 
effects  of  which  naturally  made  him, 
as  he  says,  ftmuch  macerated  and 
weakened,  so  that  I  could  not  turn 
myself  in  bed;1  and  between  the 
doses  of  hartshorn  he  took  an  elec- 
tuary, of  which  the  principal  ingre- 
dient was  the  famous  powder  of 
gems,  then  much  in  vogue,  and 
composed  of  jacynths,  smardines, 
rubies,  leaf-gold,  and  red  coral.  At 
night  he  swallowed  potions  of  dias- 
cordium  and  syrup  of  poppies,  and 
in  the  morning  more  cathartics  to 
drive  away  the  little  life  still  left. 
The  heart  gradually  sinking,  a 
plaster  of  muBk  and  aromatics  was 
applied  to  the  breast;  and  then,  the 
poor  weakened  brain  wandering, 
and  the  troubled  spirit  ready  to 
pass  the  threshold,  a  pigeon  was  cut 
open,  and  its  raw  flesh  applied  warm 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  vital  magnetism  of  the 
bird  would  draw  away  the  humours 
from  the  head.  And  then!  In 
Shakespeare's  case,  we  know  how 
it  ended ;  bat  Dr.  Hall,  who  must 
have  had  the  constitution  of  ahorse, 
recovered. 

The  book  entirely  corroborates 
the  well-known  and  persistent 
Stratford  tradition  that  the  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Shakespeare 
were  Puritans,  and  therefore  in- 
clined to  hold  the  writings  of  their 
illustrious  relative  in  little  respect. 
Dr.  Hall  was  certainly  a  Puritan  of 
a  very  pronounced  type.  The  word 
'bodies'  upon  his  title-page  seems  to 


impty  a  reservation  as  to  souls  which 
savours  of  this  school,  and  the  book 
abounds  in  the  pious  phrases  which' 
at  that  time  were  certain  shibbo*! 
leths  of  the  sect.  Cooke,  the  editor,' 
tells  us  that  '  he  was  in  great  fame1, 
for  his  skill  far  and  near ;  and  thirl 
take  to  be  a  great  sign  of  his  ability, 
that  such  who  spare  not  for  cost, 
and  they  who  have  more  than  ordi-> 
nary  understanding,  nay,  such  as- 
hated  him  for  his  religion,'  often 
made  use  of  him.'  When  Dowdall 
visited  Stratford  in  1693,  the  earli*-' 
est  pilgrim  who  has  left  an  account 
of  his  visit,  he  made  friends  with  the* 
pariah  clerk,  who  was  then,  upwards 
of  eighty  years  old. .  While  viewing* 
the  church,  the  old  man  pointed  to 
Shakespeare's  tomb,  and  said  em- 
phatically, *  He  was  the  best  of  his 
family' !  This  has  always  seemed 
tons  the  most  expressive  testimony, 
and,  from  the  old  town  gossxpfe 
point  of  view,  speaks  volumes,, 
plainly  telling  of  a  bright  period  of 
generous  living  at  the  New  Place, 
too  soon  followed  by  a  time  of  dark* 
nessy  when  cakes  and  ale  were  not. . 
John  Hall  died  in  November 
1635.  By  his  nuncupative  will, 
made;  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  left  his  '  study  of  books  '— 
and  amongst  these,  unless  they 
had  undergone  a  similar  sifting 
to  that  bestowed  upon  Don- 
Quixote's,  would  be  the  priceless 
Shakespeare  Library — to  his  son- 
in-law  Nash,  'to  dispose  of  them 
as  you  see  good,'  and,  in  strike 
ing  contrast  to  the  indifference 
displayed  by  his  great  father-in-law, 
exhibits  a  laudable  anxiety  for  his 
literary  progeny.  •  'As  for  my 
manuscripts,  I  would'  have  given; 
them  to  Mr.  Boles  if  he  'had  been 
here,  but  forasmuch  as  he  is  not 
here  present;  you  may,  son  Nash, 
burn  them,  or  do  with  them  what 
you  please;'  Soon  is  the  wondrous 
diversity  of  human  nature*  Macbeth 
and  Othello  wee  dismissed  without  m 
word  to  the  tender  mercies  ofigno* 
rant  players,  and  still  more  ignorant! 
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printers,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
to  the  chances  of  utter  oblivion; 
but  Dr.  Hail,  upon  his  bed  of  death, 
is  troubled  about  his  poor  little  case, 
books.     The  way  in  which  the  pre* 
sent  book  came  to  be  published  is 
detailed  by  Cooke  in  an  address  to 
the    reader  prefixed   to    the   first 
edition,  but  omitted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding impressions.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  Wars,  probably  in 
1642,  Cooke,  then  quite  a  young 
man,  was  acting  as  surgeon  to  the 
Roundhead  troop  who  were  keep- 
ing the  bridge  at  Stratford,  and 
quartered  with  him  was  'a  mate 
allied  to  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  observations.'     This  young  man 
invited  Cooke  to  New  Place  to  see 
the  books  left  by  Dr.  Hall.    Mrs. 
Hall  showed  him  the  books,  and 
then  said  'she  had  some  [other] 
books  left  by  one   that  professed 
physic  with  her  husband,  for  some 
money.  I  told  her  that  if  I  liked  them 
I  would  give  her  the  money  again.' 
Mrs.  Hall  then  *  brought  them  forth, 
amongst  which  there  was  this,  with 
another  of  the  author's,  both  in- 
tended for  the  press.     I  being  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Halls  hand,  told 
her  that  one  or  two  of  them  were 
her  husband's,  and  showed  them  to 
her.     She  denied,  I  affirmed,  till  I 
perceived  she  began  to  be  offended, 
andatlast  I  returned  her  the  money.' 
This  is  the  only  scrap  of  intelligence, 
save    the    inscription    upon    her 
monument,  which  time  has  left  us 
about  Shakespeare's  daughter,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  does  not 
show  her  in  a  pleasant  tight.     Mis- 
tress Hall  was  certainly  wise  in  a 
worldly  sense,  as  well  as  '  wise  to 
salvation.'    We  may,  perhaps,  how- 
ever, derive  from  the  incident  a 
consolatory  inference.     The  tradi- 
tion mongers  have  always  delighted 
to  rack  our  imaginations  with  vi- 
sions   of  the  burning  of   Shake- 
speare's manuscripts  at  the  hands 
of  a  Puritanic  and  unsympathetic 
kindred.    The  fair  bargainer  of  the 
above  scene  was  not  the  woman  to 


dispose  of  her  father's  manuscripts 
-—if  there  were  any — without  a 
proper  consideration,  and  the  pro- 
bability seems  to  be  that  Heminge 
and  Gondell  would  get  them  alL 
But  we  must  not  be  led  into  doing 
injustice  to  Mrs.  Hall.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Cooke  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  inference  which  he 
evidently  intends  us  to  draw.  We 
know  that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
even  the  largest-Hearted  and  most 
sympathetic  of  women  to  be  a  dead 
hand  at  a  bargain,  and  after  all 
there  is  no  crime  in  desiring  to 
change  a  number  of  musty  little 
manuscripts  into  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  Mrs.  Hall's  tombstone  in 
Stratford  Church  asks 


To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all, 
That  wept,  yet  set  herselfe  to  chere 
Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall ; 

which  could  hardly  have  been  said 
of  a  narrow-minded  woman. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  discover  some  trace  of  Hall's 
parentage  or  extraction.  His  name 
does  not  occur  upon  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
or  upon  those  of  the  Universities, 
and,  as  Cooke  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  good  French  scholar  and  had  tra- 
velled, it  is  probable  that  his  degree 
was  from  Leyden  or  Paris.  There 
was  a  John  Hall  who  practised  at 
Maidstone  about  1565,  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Lanfranc's 
famous  Are  Chirwrgica.  This  Hall 
also  published  some  poetry  of  a 
religious  cast,  and  was  a  very  de- 
cided Puritan.  Is  it  possible  that 
our  Dr.  Hall  could  have  been  a  son 
or  nephew  of  his  P  There  is  certainly 
a  curious  intellectual  relationship  in 
the  style  of  the  two  men. 

It  is  amusing  to  discover  how  the 
real  state  of  affairs  at  Stratford, 
during  the  last  years  of  Shake- 
speare's life,  differed  from  that  which 
has  been  pictured  for  us  by  the  sen- 
timental biographers  who  have  sur- 
rounded the  poet  in  his  retirement 
with  troops  of  admiring  worship- 
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pers.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Stratford  was  a  perfect  hotbed  of 
religions  and  domestic  strife.  The 
municipal  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  narrow  Puritan  majority, 
who  administered  the  local  affairs 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Scottish  Kirk  ses- 
sion, pretending  to  a  strict  control 
over  the  personal  morals  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  1602  we  learn  from 
the  town  records,  published  from 
the  originals  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  that 
amongst  other  attempts  at  reforma- 
tion they  passed  a  resolution  that 
*  no  plays  should  be  played  in  the 
chamber,'  and  that  any  of  the  coun- 
cil who  shall  *  give  leave  or  license 
thereto '  should  forfeit  ten  shillings ; 
and  again  in  1612,  when  their  illus- 
trious townsman  was  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  fame,  they  repeated  the 
resolution  in  still  stronger  terms, 
-with  an  exordium  on  '  the  incon- 
veniences of  plays  being  very  se- 
riously considered  of,  and  their 
unlawfulness,'  and  increasing  the 
penalty  to  ten  pounds.  Stratford  also 
in  those  days  was  greatly  troubled 
and  excited  about  the  enclosures. 
Combe  and  Mannering,  two  of  the 
largest  landowners,  wished  to  en- 
close a  part  of  the  common-field,  and 


the  small  owners  and  the  townsmen 
generally,  having  probably  certain 
rights  at  stake,  resisted  vigorously. 
A  portion  of  Shakespeare's  estate 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
change ;  and  almost  the  only  morsel 
of  information  left  to  us  about  his 
private  life,  except  the  will  and  the 
legal  documents  relating  to  his  pro- 
perty, has  reference  to  this  agitation. 
It  is  a  memorandum  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  Town  Clerk,  to  the  effect 
that  *  Mr.  Shakespeare  told  Mr.  J. 
Greene  that  he  was  not  able  to  beare 
the  enclosing  of  Welcombe,'  and  is 
dated  September  1,  1615,  a  few 
months  only  before  his  death.  In  the 
same  year  an  application  to  restrain 
theenclosers  was  made  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke,  at  Warwick  Assizes, 
and  some  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
townsmen  may  be  obtained  from 
the  order  of  the  Court,  which  cen- 
sures Combe  and  his  friends,  and 
declares  that  the  order  is  taken  '  for 
preventynge  of  tumults,  whereof  in 
this  very  towne  of  late,  upon  these 
occasions,  there  had  been  lyke  to 
have  been  an  evill  begynninge  of 
some  great  mischiefe.' 

This  was  Arcadian  Stratford. 
C.  Elliot  Bbownb. 
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MODERN  MISSIONS. 
By  a  Church  op  England  Clergyman. 


TTTE  have  had  a  grand  Mission 
▼  V  in  London,  a  Mission  of  which 
Bishops  struck  the  key-note,  and 
for  which  solemn  prayer  was  made 
in  a  conference  held  at  King's  Col- 
lege and  St.  Paul's.  It  was  to  be 
a  Mission  to  rich  as  well  as  to  poor ; 
and  Mr.  Maclagan  well  summarised 
its  work  when  he  said :  '  The  ques- 
tion for  the  Missioner  to  ask  is,  How 
shall  I  best  deal  with  this  coster- 
monger's  wants,  this  coalheaver's 
difficulties,  this  drunken  woman's 
perplexities,  this  noble  lord's  indif- 
ference as  he  goes  out  for  his  ride, 
this  fashionable  lady's  carelessness 
as  she  takes  her  afternoon  drive  P  ' 
No  wonder  he  added  that  *  Missions 
might  be  undertaken  too  lightly.9 

Of  course  the  Mission  was  '  po- 
pular ; '  it  was  written  about  in  the 
papers;  reporters  attended  its  va- 
rious services ;  it  was  discussed  in 
high-polite,  in  Telegraphese,  in  all 
known  newspaper  dialects.  With 
what  result  ?  That  is  the  great  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  question  not  to  be 
answered,  as  Mr.  Ryle  in  the  Record 
well  observes,  by  '  counting  heads, 
while  God  counts  no  hearts,'  nor 
even  by  registering  the  experiences 
of  individuals,  but  by  seeing  what 
is  possible  with  the  weapons  which 
the  Church  of  England  and  popular 
Christianity  put  into  the  Missioners' 
hands.  Tou  cannot  fight  a  regular 
battle  with  lath  swords  and  reed 
lances.  Is  the  Mission  a  mere 
joust,  in  which  many  are  unhorsed, 
in  which  some  few  may  chance  to 
be  hit  hard,  but  in  which  severe 
wounds  are  the  exception  ?  Can  it, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  its  or- 
ganisers, be  anything  else,  so  long 
as  Christians  of  all  kinds,  Mis- 
sioners included,  are  content  to 
deal  with  Scripture  in  a  sublimely 
inconsistent  way,  playing  fast  and 
loose  just  to  suit  their  previously 
arranged  opinions  P 


No  doubt  here  and  there  some 
few,  among  the  many  temporarily 
excited,  have  had  a  bias  given 
to  their  lives;  but  can  we  hope 
for  any  adequate,  permanent  effect, 
while,  for  instance,  we  interpret 
literally  the  history  of  the  Tempta- 
tion ('  the  personality  of  the  Temp- 
ter '  was  a  strong  point  with  most 
of  the  speakers  at  the  Conference), 
and  yet  deprecate  any  approach  to 
literalness  in  expounding  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  'You  take 
Scripture  literally  when  it  suits  you,' 
once  said  a  speaker  at  quite  another 
sort  of  Conference  in  tbe  Old  Street 
Hall  of  Science.  So  we  do ;  and 
we  are  weak  in  consequence.  Borne 
has  an  authoritative  voice ;  but  we 
have  none,  and  therefore  the  edge 
of  our  spiritual  sword  is  blunted. 
No  doubt  every  Missioner  held 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible;  so 
does  Father  Ignatius;  he  'would 
like  to  go  to  gaol  for  libel  for 
vilifying  the  man  who  denies  it ; ' 
so  does  Dean  Stanley,  but  not  at  all 
in  Father  Ignatius'  sense. 

Our  terms  want  defining,  and  yet 
the  process  seems  an  impossible  one. 
As  things  are,  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  Father  Ignatius'  reproach : 
'  The  dishonesty  and  truckling  ex- 
pediency of  Christianity  are  a  dis- 
grace to  common  honesty ;  they  set 
it  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
Buddhism  or  Mahomedanism  ! ' 

Inconsistency  is  our  rule  of  faith ; 
poverty  and  self-denial  are  the  great 
Christian  virtues,  yet  we  are  for  ever 
counting  up  our  wealth  national  and 
personal ;  self-sacrifice  is  the  Chris- 
tian's law  of  life,  yet  most  of  us  are 
content  to  eat  and  drink,  and  go 
about  our  business  and  enjoy  our- 
selves after  our  fashion,  while  we 
profess  to  believe  that  untold 
myriads  whom  c  a  word  in  season 9 
might  convert  are  hurrying  on  to  the 
fiery  gulf  of  everlasting  punishment. 
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'We're  here  to  fight  against 
damnation,'  said  somebody  at  that 
Bame  Old  Street  Conference;  'a man 
who  dipped  a  rat  in  turpentine  and 
burnt  it  is  like  your  God,  who  burns 
me  because  I  could  not  understand 
Him.'  It  is  not  a  new  difficulty, 
but  it  is  a  true  one;  and  it  is 
intensified  by  the  way  in  which 
ordinary  Christians  live.  When  a 
Christian  thinks  more  of  '  keep- 
ing up  his  position'  than  of  sav- 
ing people — I  don't  say  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  but  simply  from 
dying  of  hunger ;  when  he  can  buy 
sherry  at  1800.  a  dozen  while 
wretched  women  are  buying  penny- 
worths of  coal;  when  a  Christian 
minister  (Dissenters  are  at  least  as 
bad  as  Church  clergy)  talks  politi- 
cal economy  and  acts  on  it,  while 
he  claims  to  be  especially  His  ser- 
vant who  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  no  wonder  a 
stumbling-block  is  set  up  over  which 
many  trip.  But  when  to  this  is 
added  the  '  eternal  punishment ' 
doctrine,  held  emphatically,  as  far 
as  words  go,  by  thousands  who 
cannot  see  that  such  a  doctrine 
must,  in  common  sense,  involve  a 
literally  Apostolic  life,  a  life  of  giv- 
ing up  all,  and  being  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  so  be  that  we  might  save 
some,  then  surely  it  is  no  wonder 
that  infidelity  is  progressing. 

The  working  man  knows  nothing 
of  Church  history;  I  don't  think 
the  tradesman,  or  the  country 
gentleman,  or  even  the  average 
parson,  knows  much  about  it.  He 
has  to  take  many  things  on  trust — 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  for  instance. 
He  may  find  internal  evidence  for 
rejecting  some  of  the  apocryphal 
Gospels;  he  can  find  none  (for 
there  is  none)  for  putting  out  the 
Boman  Clement's  Epistle  while  you 
admit  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 
Ask  the  young  men  of  any  Christian 
Association :  *  Why  do  you  believe 
the  Bible?  '  and  when,  after  the  first 
horror  of  the  enquiry  has  subsided, 
you  get  what  answer  they  can  give 
you,  you  will  cease  to  be  surprised 


that  the  working  man,  who  takes  it 
simply  as  he  finds  it,  declines  to 
believe  a  book  which  you,  perhaps 
without  knowing  it,  interpret  tra- 
ditionally. You  take  the  Bible  as 
God's  Word ;  but,  no  matter  how 
perfect  may  be  your  theory  of  literal 
inspiration,  you  do  interpret  it  ac- 
cording to  your  '  authorities,'  who, 
even  if  they  are  the  wildest  Noncon- 
formists, go  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously back  to  their  '  authorities,' 
and  so  on.  Perhaps  it  never  came  in 
your  way  to  measure  the  historical 
argument  for  the  Incarnation,  that 
keystone  of  a  faith  which  has  changed 
the  world.  But  think  a  little,  and  you 
will  see  that  your  reason  for  taking 
literally  expressions  about  our  Lord's 
Godhead  which  in  themselves  are 
quite  capable  of  a  figurative  mean- 
ing, is  because  all  Christians  have 
so  understood  them;  while  your 
reason  for  explaining  away  (for  it 
comes  to  that)  the  precepts  in 
Matthew  v.  and  vi.  is  because  none 
but  a  few  obscure  sects  have  ever 
tried  to  literally  act  them  out. 

But  the  working-man  knows  no- 
thing of  all  this.  He  sees  no  reason 
why, '  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee/ 
and  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one/ 
and  'Behold  He  cometh  with 
clouds,'  should  not  all  be  dealt  with 
alike.  If  he  has  formed  any  histo- 
rical theory,  it  is  probably  the  very 
opposite  of  yours ;  instead  of  hold- 
ing that  to  be  true  quod  semper, 
quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,  because 
it  has  *  brought  our  modern  social 
polity  out  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  civilisation '—  Christianity 
true  because  it  has  produced  Chris- 
tendom— he  would  tell  you  that 
Christianity  is  the  gradual  work 
of  priests  and  rulers,  who  took 
what  suited  them  out  of  the  tenets* 
of  a  band  of  enthusiasts.  Notably 
in  this  way  he  would  explain  the 
sinking  this  world  in  comparison 
with  the  world  to  come.  *  They  had 
the  good  things,  and  they  per* 
suaded  the  masses  to  leave  them 
undisturbed  by  dexterously  fixing 
their  attention  on  the  after  life/ 
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Qne  has  beard  the  historically 
minded  working-man  urge  this, 
and  has  found  it  as  impossible  to  an- 
swer him  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  as 
it  has  been  to  reply  satisfactorily  to 
his  metaphysical  brother  when,  after 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Crea- 
tion, he  says, ' 1  should  like  to  know, 
sir, who  made  God?*  These  kvaraouQ 
are  not  always  put  forward  irreve- 
rently ;  I  believe  that  my  historical 
friend  has  thought  the  matter  out 
according  to  his  lights,  and  certainly 
there  is  a  great  deal  primd  facie  in 
favour  of  his  view.  I  don't  know 
whether  Dean  Church  would  have 
convinced  him;  but  I  am  rather 
proud  that  he  is  not  convinced  by 
the  shallow,  rhetorical,  begging- the- 
question  talk  about  'the  abyss  of 
corruption  into  which  Roman  society 
had  fallen,'  the  talk  of  young  gra- 
duates fresh  from  their  Juvenal  and 
Martial,  who  never  read  a  word  of 
Pliny,  or  Epictetns,  or  Antonine,  or 
Plutarch ;  or  of  the  College  fellows 
for  whom  Mr.  Lecky  has  written  in 
vain,  who  have  learnt  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing  since  their  under- 
graduate days.  Roman  corruption 
was  bad  enough ;  but  I  think  we 
might  match  Messalina  among  the 
Merovingian  princesses,  and  (to 
Barrow  the  question  to  our  own 
country)  I  hold  with  Mr.  Pike 
(History  of  Grime)  that  the  plunge 
from  Roman  to  English  Britain  was 
one  of  the  sharpest  plunges  into  bar- 
barism which  the  world  has  ever 
seen — a  plunge  which  the  fetish 
Christianity  soon  adopted  by  the 
invaders  only  made  more  pitiable. 

Now  how  are  we  to  deal  with  our 
argumentative  working  menP  They 
are  not  so  many  as  we  fancy ;  but 
they  are  gaining  in  numbers,  and 
every  improvement  in  our  educa- 
tional machinery  makes  them  more 
numerous — forces  them  up  into  the 
ranks  of  the  arguers.  They  come 
to  ub  with  certain  difficulties.  No 
doubt  the  basis  of  these,  for  five  out 
of  six,  is  dissatisfaction  with  things 
as  they  are ;  but  surely  onr  one- 
sided   way    of    putting    religious 


truths  strengthens  this  basis  and 
gives  a  needlessly  ugly  shape  to 
this  dissatisfaction.  The  difficulties 
which  they  put  forward  are  mainly 
(as  far  as  I  know) — the  eternity  of 
punishment,  impossible  for  many 
besides  working-men  on  any  hypo- 
thesis of  God's  prescience;  the 
popular  view  of  the  ineffable  Mys- 
tery of  the  Atonement,  which  many 
are  so  far  from  deeming  ineffable 
that  they  explain  it  as  a  scandalous 
trick ;  and  thirdly  literal  inspira- 
tion, involving  (as  it  logically 
does)  an  equal  regard  for  all  parts 
of  the  Bible,  insisting  (as  a  good 
old  Scotchman  phrased  it)  on  find- 
ing 'a  deal  o'  Gospel  in  Jael,'  and 
in  foreing  a  Christian  meaning  out 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song.  Till 
we  have  gone  pretty  often  to  little 
Bethel,  we  do  not  know  the  extent 
to  which  these  doctrines  are  in- 
sisted on  in  the  ears  of  the  poor ; 
and  too  often  this  popular  Chris- 
tianity disgusts  the  thoughtful,  and 
is  to  the  thoughtless  just  like 
water  on  a  duck's  back. 

On  the  three  doctrines  which  I 
have  mentioned  I  need  say  nothing. 
Mr.  Capes  and  others  have  written  on 
eternal  punishment  much  which  no 
thoughtful  Christian  can  venture  to 
put  aside  unread.  The  author  of 
Dame  Europa's  School  has  bravely 
stated  in  clear  popular  language  the 
dilemma  which  many  of  us  have 
long  recognised.  Men's  lives  show 
that  they  don't  believe  the  doctrine, 
any  more  than  they  believe  that  the 
heathen  who  have  never  heard  of 
Christ  will  be  punished  everlastingly. 
Men  say  they  believe  these  things  ; 
but  one  who  really  believed  them 
would  give  up  all  and  plead  in 
season,  out  of  season — be  to  men 
'  like  a  wind,  wailing  for  ever ' — if 
so  be  that  he  might  rescue  one  bouI 
from  such  a  doom.  As  to  the  sup- 
port which  the  popular  notion  of 
the  Atonement  gets  out  of  certain 
passages  in  Scripture,  why  not  have 
the  courage  to  say,  with  Bishop 
Butler  as  well  as  with  Professor 
Maurice,    that    when     any     text 
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goes  against  our  God-implanted 
sense  of  right  we  may  be  sure  we 
don't  understand  it  ?  The  way  in 
whioh  we  habitually  base  morality 
on  dogmatic  teaching  has  evil  conse- 
quences that  oxtend  much  higher  up 
than  the  working-man  class.  Who 
does  not  know  the  infinite  mischief 
done  to  the  young  by  insisting  on 
teaching  the  Old  Testament  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  New  ?  Very 
few  teachers  "have  learnt  what  they 
ought  from  books  like  Baden 
Powell's  Christianity  not  Judaism, 
The  consequence  is,  that  to  speak  of 
Jacob  as  an  unbrotherly  cheat,  of 
David  as  very  blameworthy  in  many 
things  besides  the  matter  of  Bath- 
sheba,  of  Hezekiah  as  talking 
like  a  Jewish  Metternich  when  he 
cared  not  what  happened  after  him 
so  long  as  peace  and  truth  flourished 
in  his  day — seems  to  savour  of 
profanity.  'Jacob  have  I  loved, 
Esau  have  I  hated,'  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  meaner  brother  as  a  saint, 
to  brand  the  nobler  as  a  sinner  ;  *  be- 
cause the  Lord  would  slay  them  '  is 
accepted  as  explanation  enough  of 
the  behaviour  of  Eli's  sons.  Saul 
is  classed  with  the  wicked  because 
it  was  'an  evil  spirit  from  the 
lord'  which  possessed  him;  those 
who  so  class  him  forgetting  that, 
while  he  and  his  long  estranged 
son  died  the  hero's  death  at  Gilboa, 
David  was  fain  to  be  in  arms  against 
his  country  in  the  Philistines'  camp. 
The  young  man  feels  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  not 
that  that  is  right  which  He  is  said 
to  have  done  in  a  Jewish  record. 
What  thoughtful  man  fails  to 
recognise  the  curse  that  this  style 
of  exegesis  has  been  to  our  race — 
how  it  has  kept  Europe  back? 
Look  at  Ireland,  and  think  what  has 
come  of  the  Puritan  maxim  to  treat 
the  natives  as  'a  people  of  God's 
wrath.'  Think  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, consummated  (if  it  is  yet 
consummated)  in  blood  and  mad- 
ness, because  of  the  horrible  mockery 
of  Christianity  presented  by  ci- 
devant  French  society.    Think,  too, 


of  the  effect  on  our  colonists,  how 
unconsciously  that  Judaism  which 
is  nine-tenths  of  the  Christianity  of 
most  of  us  has  too  often  wrought 
scorn  of  the  native  and  disregard  of 
his  rights.  In  dealing  with  Maoris 
and  such  like,  human  selfishness  has 
found  an  ally,  instead  of  an  opponent, 
in  our  popular  Christianity. 

Bnt  I  don't  want  to  enter  into 
the  general  question  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  ;  I  only  want 
to  urge  that  these  difficulties,  which 
are  difficulties  to  all  who  think, 
are  most  strongly  felt  (when  felt 
at  all)  by  'the  intelligent  work- 
ing man.'  He  has  nothing  to  set 
against  them  ;  ho  is  not  '  the 
heir  of  all  the  ages  ; '  and  so  he  is 
unwilling  to  accept  Christianity, 
difficulties  and  all,  as  his  heirloom. 
The  Mission  will  do  him  no  good  till 
the  Missioners  are  agreed  about  a 
few  points  on  which  those  in  author- 
ity seem  to  think  it  is  best  not  to 
take  opinions.  Quieta  non  movere, 
forsooth;  are  they  quieta?  Isn't 
everybody  discussing  them,  except 
the  very  men  who  are  paid  to  do  it, 
who  have  charge  of  'the  Divine  ora- 
cles,' and  are  in  duty  bound  to  keep 
them  free  from  fungoidal  accretions  ? 
Better  look  to  the  foundations  than 
keep  dashing  your  wall  with  more 
or  less  untempered  mortar. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  London  I 
passed  three  working  masons :  '  Oh, 
but,'  said  the  youngest,  '  they  do  say 
that  you'll  be  punished  hereafter  for 
what  you  do  here.'  I  turned  on 
them  and  cut  into  the  argument. 
It  was  the  old  fallacy  about '  living 
according  to  nature  ; '  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  my  hasty  hash  of  Butler 
at  all  satisfied  the  '  materialist '  (as 
he  called  himself),  who  could  see 
no  reason  why  my  view  of  higher 
and  better  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  of  him  who  sets  his  highest 
and  best  in  sensual  enjoyments 
thrust  aside  with  contempt.  '  Why 
not  every  one  a  law  to  himself?* 
he  urged.  And  St.  Paul's  'His 
servants  ye  are  whom  ye  obey,* 
failed  to  convince  him,  because  it 
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a88nmed  the  existence  of  that  spiri- 
tual agency  which  he  denied.  Now, 
how    had    this  man,    respectable- 
looking,    certainly    not    drunken, 
come  to  such  views  ?     Of  course  in 
one  talk  I  could  not  tell;  but  the 
main  difficulty  to  which  he  referred 
was  that  we  keep  repeating:  '  In  the 
Old  Testament  a  corner  is  lifted  np 
of  the  veil  which  hides  God's  deal- 
ings with  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
4  Now,'  said  he,  '  is  this  so  ?    Yonr 
Bible  says  that,  for  the  Jews,  wars 
and  famines  and  pestilences  were 
signs  of  God's  displeasure.     Dare 
you  say  that  that  is  the  case  now  P ' 
I,  who   remember  when  the  Irish 
potato  famine  was,  in  the  latitude 
of  Islington,   connected   with    the 
Maynooth  Grant,  could  not  venture 
to  say  that  it  was.    I  remember,  too, 
having  been  often  scandalised  at  a 
phrase     of    Archbishop     Trench's 
(Study  of  Words,  p.  39),  that  the 
cholera  is  a  scourge  for  men's  sins, 
and  that  we  implicitly  own  the  fact 
that  it  can't  be  accounted  for  by 
natural  causes  whenever  we  use  the 
word   c  plague.'      Now,   we  really 
must  get  to  say  what  we  mean,  and 
to  say  it  clearly.     Is  the  scourge 
laid  on  for  the  sins  of  the  suf- 
ferers ?     Our  Blessed  Lord's  words 
about  the  tower  in   Siloam   seem 
to  say  'No'  to  this.     For  the  sins, 
then,  of  the  nation  at  large,  or  of  the 
world  in  general  (which  last  suppo- 
sition is  quite  reasonable  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  solidarity  of  all 
mankind)  P     But  then  the  particu- 
lar point  of  the  lesson  would  be  lost. 
He,  too,  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  say  that  the  world,  or  even 
England,  waB  in  a  specially  bad  state 
at  the  times  when  cholera  has  visited 
us.  We  are  always  sinful ;  but  a  mas- 
ter who  should  explain  a  general 
floggingby  saying, '  If  the  boys  didn't 
deserve  it  then  more  than  at  other 
times,  they  werealwaysbad  enough,' 
would  hardly  be  deemed  a  worthy 
successor  of  Dr.  Arnold.    Vicarious 
sacrifice  may  be  made  to  account 
for  a  good   deal.       Robertson    of 
Brighton,  in  rather  misty  language, 


which,  to  my  thinking,  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  (Freedom  in  the  Church  of 
England)    certainly   has    not    im- 
proved upon,  says    it    is  the  law 
of  the    universe ;     but    to    assert 
that  Shadweli  and  Spitalfields  suf- 
fered   because  of  the  sin  of  the 
West    End    is    surely    stretching 
the  doctrine  too  far.     In  one  sense, 
no    doubt,    they    did;    they    suf- 
fered because  of  the  West  End's 
sinful  neglect,  which  ought  to  have 
looked  after  the  poorer  suburbs,  and 
seen  that  they  were  well  scavenged 
and  supplied  with  good  water.     To 
argue  that  a  *  plague'  is  judicial  be- 
cause the  word  means  a  blow,  and 
that  pain  is  punishment  because  de- 
rived from  poena,  is  almostasunsound 
as  to  connect  Tartar  with  raprapoc, 
like  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire* 
That  the  word  which  we  use  for  cer- 
tain diseases,  specially  for  those  which 
have  not  yet  been  accounted  for  by  na- 
tural causes,  does  mean  a  stroke,  is 
a  case  of  survival.     It  points  to  the 
old  £c«rt$at/4oWa   which  has  made 
what  missionaries  call  devil-worship 
the  popular   creed  with   most  sa- 
vages.    Everything  is  a  '  plague ' 
at    first;     the    medicine-man     of 
Nootka    Sound    cures    everything 
by    interposing    charms    between 
the  angry  powers  and  their  vio- 
tim;   gradually  science  takes  the 
place    of   conjuring.       Calling    of 
simples  begins,   and   surgery  too. 
Charms  are  still  used  on  occasion, 
but  men  have  ceased  dprjveiy  cirpdoc 
irpoQ  TOfiwvTt  Trrifian.      And  perhaps 
by-and-by  the  cholera  will  no  longer 
be    'the  mysterious    scourge;'  its 
genesis  will  be  as  well  ascertained 
as  that  of  typhoid,  and  then  we 
shall  hear  less  of  its  being  a  direct 
punishment  for  national  sins,  and 
even  Scotch  municipalities  will  see 
the  force  of  Lord  Palmerston's  advice 
that  they  should  rather  cleanse  their 
sewera  than  appoint  a  general  fast. 
I  am  glad  that  nobody  has  spoken 
of  the  Bengal  famine  as  punitive ; 
it  would  be  too  horrible  to  think 
that  ryots  should  die   by  scores, 
perhaps  by  hundreds,  because  their 
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British,  rulers  forgot  the  lesson 
which  Joseph's  corn-storing  shquld 
have  taught,  them.  No;  if  you 
want  to  convince  men  like  my 
argumentative  mason,  don't  talk 
so  much  about  *  punishment'  and 

*  retribution  £  tell  them  that  every- 
thing alike,  not  one  thing  more 
than  another,  is  a  part  of  God's 
providence,  that  His  laws  are  never 
broken  with  impunity,  and  that  the 
effect  of  breaking  them  passes  on 
often  far  beyond  the  actual  breaker, 
even  as  '  the  sins  of  parents  are  vi- 
sited on  children  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation ; '  but  don't  say 
that '  terrible  diseases  are  declared 
by  the  great  universal  conscience 
of  man,  which  is  never  at  fault, 
to  be  strokes  inflicted  fay  God  on  a 
guilty  world'  (Trench,  he.  citatJ). 
'  You  don't,  know  why  it  comes,' 
said  my  mason  ;  *  you  may  be  as 
wrong  as  the  Jews  were  when  they 
killed  a  lot  of  Saul's  sons  to  stop  a 
famine.  Why,  then,  can't  you  just 
say,  "We  don't  know,"  and  leave  it  ?' 
And  he  added  with  some  bitterness, 

*  No  wonder  the  clergy  want  to  be 
well  paid  for  taking  in  all  that  stuff 
and  then  cramming  it  down  other 
people's  throats.  They  can't  be- 
lieve it.  There's  not  an  honest, 
thoughtful  man  who  could  believe 
that  God  would  bring  a  fa- 
mine on  a  whole  nation  because 
Saul  had  spared  some  men  whom  he 
ought  to  have  killed.  Lifting  up  the 
veil,  indeed!  better  drop  it  alto- 
gether than  show  work  like  that 
going  on  behind  it.'  I  am  afraid 
xny  mason  had  the  best  of  it,  and 
knew  that  he  had ;  but  I  don't  think 
any  Missioner  would  have  beaten 
him  out  of  his  position.  He  had 
certain  hard  passages  of  Scripture 
at  his  fingers'  end,  and  he  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Prayer,  for  in- 
stance ;  he  had  read  all  that  has  been 
said  about  it  in  the  papers.  Some 
great  preacher  (Spurgeon,  I  think) 
he  found  fault  with,  because  when  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  go  and  hear 
him,  instead  of  arguing  the  subject 
the  preacher  began :  '  If  there's  any 


one  here  who  doubts  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  I've  nothing  to  say  to  him.' 
c  WW  was  the  use,'  said  my  mason, 
'  of  preaching  at  all,  then,  if  he  de- 
clined  to  try  and  convince  us 
doubters  ?  Prayer's  well  enough,' 
he  added,  4  and  often  does  good  to 
the  one  who  prays.  But  I'll  tell 
you ;  when  I  was  a  young .  chap, 
among  pious  people,  I  used  to  hear 
a  deal  about  a  "  child  of  many  pray- 
ers;" I  think  I  was  one;  but  catch  me 
believing  that  God  has  therefore 
taken  more  care  of  me  than  He  has 
of  a  fellow  that  never  had  a  single 
prayer  put  up  for  him.  God  isn't 
unfair,  at  least  any  God  I  could 
worship ;  and  He  wouldn't  neglect 
a  poor  chap  because  nobody  had 
prayed  for  him.' 

Imough,  perhaps   too  much,   of 
my    mason.     Among   many,  free- 
thinking  working  men,  I  never  met 
one  whom  it  was  more  impossible 
to  answer  off-hand.     He  is  the  type 
of  a  class;  he  told  me  he  knew 
many  like  himself— not  'reds,'  nor 
'  internationals,'   but  men  who  ac- 
cepted social  distinctions,  and  were 
earnest  for   the  truth,  yet  wholly 
unable  to  '  take  in '  Christianity  as 
it  is  given  to  them.     No  doubt  it  is 
extremely  self-conceited  of  them  to 
quarrel  with  what  has  contented  hun- 
dreds of  grand  intellects  in  all  ages ; 
but  it's  not  quite  their  fault ;  this  is 
a  speculative  age.     Self-conceited 
or  not,  there  the  men  are,  not  to 
be    made   believers    of   by    being 
told  that  minds  like  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's accepted  unhesitatingly  what 
they  boggle  at.     The  question  is. 
What  to   do   with   them  ?      Will 
you     have     a     purely     emotional 
faith  for  the  women  and  the  weak 
men,    while    in    the    vestry    you 
tell  the  irreconcilables  that  what 
you  say  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense ;  that  of  course  human  rea-   * 
son    must    be    a    sure    guide    as 
far  as  it  goes,   though  it   cannot 
go  far  enough ;  that  what  your  re- 
verend brother  has  said  about  the 
devil  going  about  as  a  roaring  lion 
is  figurative  language,  and  so  on  ? 
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Does  that  satisfy  yon?  Do  yon 
think  any  faith  could  stand  which 
should  rest  on  such  a  divided  basis  ? 
Wonld  it  not  be  wiser  to  teach  as 
little  as  yon  please,  but  to  let  that 
little  be  sound  and  straightforward, 
and  to  show  that  you  fully  act  up 
to  it  ?  Would  it  not  be  better,  re- 
membering the  hare,  and  Jael,  and 
Agag,  <fcc.,  to  say  boldly,  'Holy 
Scripture  contains'  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  but  it  also  con- 
tains a  great  many  things  not  ne- 
cessary thereto.'  It's  just  as  bad 
with  the  New  Testament  as  with 
the  Old.  We  have  two  different 
canons  of  interpretation;  on  doc- 
trine we  insist,  each  fixing  his 
own,  and  making  the  non-accept- 
ance of  it  penal ;  but  about  practice 
all  alike  are  lax  enough,  '  the  world 
couldn't  go  on  if  they  were  not.' 
St.  Paul's  Hebraisms  about  pre* 
destination,  and  justification,  and 
sanctification,  and  propitiation  for 
sin  are  pressed  in  crudely,  or  even 
made  to  cover  far  more  than  the 
Apostle  could  have  meant,  while 
the  *  two  coats '  is  slurred  over;  I 
know  the^  blank  feeling  that  has 
sometimes  come  over  me  when,  after 
listening  to  a  glowing  sermon,  I've 
asked  about  some  poor  family. 
'  Ah  !  they'd  be  much  better  in  the 
House,'  has  been  the  reply;  or, 
'  They  had  a  soup  ticket  yesterday.' 
We  know  the  proverb  about  clergy- 
men's sons ;  and  I'm  sure  it  would 
be  no  wonder  if  it  were  true,  for 
they  must  get  to  think  that  words 
mean  nothing  or  very  little,  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  sort  of  rou- 
tine. No  doubt,  in  actual  life, 
a  tolerable  compromise  is  mostly 
effected.  Ninety-eight  in  a  hundred 
take  things  as  they  are,  with  that 
wonderful  illogicality  which  saves 
.  ns  from  so  many  disasters ;  but  of 
the  two  who  are  left  one  turns 
a  zealot  and  tries  to  carry  out 
the  letter  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  other  is  scandalised  at 
the  divorce  of  practice  and  theory, 
and  comes  to  hate  or  despise  the 
system  altogether.    Could  we  not 


get  on  better  by  fixing  such  a 
canon  of  interpretation  as  shall 
give  the  ninety-eight  a  firm,  honest 
basis  of  conviction,  instead  of  the 
mere  assent  which  in  a  Buddhist 
country  would  keep  them  Bud- 
dhists ;  such  a  canon  as  shall  show 
the  zealot  that  he  is  mistaken  as  well 
as  unpractical,  and  shall  satisfy  the 
caviller  by  its  consistency  and  by  its 
equal  applicability  to  doctrine  and  to 
practice  r  For,  as  I  have  said,  our  two 
rules  puzzle  the  working  man.  He 
sees  that  it  costs  nothing  to  assert 
doctrines,  while  to  assert  practice 
either  convicts  the  assertor  of  talk- 
ing and  not  doing,  or  else  costs  him 
certain  acts  of  self-denial;  and  in  his 
puzzledomhe  cries  out  that  we  are  un- 
fair/and claims  this  very  thing  that 
I  insist  on — that  all  Scripture  shall 
be  referred  to  the  same  standard. 
Let  us  say  no  more  than  we  mean. 
Years  ago  the  Saturday  Review  dealt 
with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
opined  that  at  least  some  of  it  is  out 
of  date — that ( Blessed  are  the  poor' 
might  do  for  the  climate  of  Galilee, 
but  will  not  do  for  England ;  and  that 
1  John  P.  Robinson  he  '  was  about 
right  when  be  said,  'they  didn't 
know  everything  down  in  Judee/ 
Since  then  I  think  both  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  and  Saturday  Review  have 
argued  the  '  brother's  keeper '  ques- 
tion, and  have  settled  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  our  ordinary  way 
of  using*  Cain's  impudent  question 
is  most  unjustifiable,  that  we  are  not 
our  brother's  keepers,  and  (if  we  pay 
our  poor's  rates  so  long  as  poor's 
rates  last)  have  no  right  to  be 
scolded  for  declining  to  keep  him. 
Thisis  straightforward,  and  we  either 
accept  it  or  not.  If  we  accept  it, 
we  are,  I  suppose,  able  to  make  it 
square  with  our  idea  of  Christianity. 
It  certainly  won't  square  with  the 
literal  rendering,  which  I  submit 
we  are  bound  to  adhere  to  in  prac- 
tical matters  if  we  insist  on  it  in 
matters  of  doctrine. 

Now,  regarding  with  reverence 
all  efforts  to  do  good,  I  cannot  help 
asking,  Can  Missions  do  what  some 
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expect  from  them  while  they  leave 
as  they  were  the  points  at  whioh  I 
have  hinted,  and  many  others  too, 
about  which  thoughtful  men  are 
enquiring?  Much  was  said  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gross  by  the 
Apostles ;  but  are  the  cases  parallel  ? 
A  bishop  or  a  dean,  or  even  a  Mis- 
sioner,  does  not  preach  the  Cross 
as  Paul  or  Barnaoas  preached  it; 
having  land,  he  has  not  sold  it  for 
distribution;  he  does  not  labour 
with  his  hands ;  he  lives  by  what 
is  for  all  an  honoured,  and  for  some 
a  gainful  profession.  Times  are 
changed;  *  livings'  are  sold — fetch  a 
higher  price  with  a  trout  stream  and 

*  social  advantages. '  The '  hard  shell ' 
or  'gentleman's'  newspaper  thinks 
this  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  says  : 

*  The  spiritual  man  has  his  defects, 
•and  the  carnal  man  his  good  points ; 
and  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  what  makes  the  Church  more 
like  the  Apostles  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  makes  it  better.' 
That,  again,  is  quite  straightfor- 
ward; but  the  working  man  calls 
it  dishonest  to  thunder  out  Apostolic 
•Christianity  at  the  East  End  while 
you  preach  at  the  West  the  very 
modified  Christianity  of  the  day. 
fie  thinks  with  Mr.  Shore,  that  the 
West  End  wants  evangelising  just 
as  much  as  the  East,  though  he 
does  not  believe  in  the  evangelising 
of  men  who  say  (as  Mr.  Berdmore 
-Compton  is  reported  to  have  said) 
that  the  moral  latitudinarian  is 
worse  than  the  orthodox  lax  liver. 

A  distinguished  evangelical  clergy- 
man once  said  to  me  when  I  hinted 
at  the  desirableness  of  cathedral 
service  in  the  abbey  church  to 
which  he  had  just  been  appointed : 
'Cathedrals  are  an  anachronism.'  I 
am  sure  Missions  also  are,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  alter  a  good  many 
things,  to  be  primitive  and  Apostolio 
in  something  besides  our  preachings 
and  prayer-meetings.  You  cannot 
imagine  St.  Peter  in  coat,  or  cassock, 
or  surplice,  with  or  without ( bands ;' 
and  for  a  man  in  modern  costume, 
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and  addressing  men  with  our*  mo- 
dern feelings,  to  try  to  reproduce 
St.  Peter's  style,  must  in  the 
long  run  be  a  failure.  If  it  is  well 
done,  it  will  *  move  '  a  good  many ; 
it  may  move  them  so  strongly  as  to 
bind  them  into  a  sect.  But  are 
the  Wesleyans,  with  their  divisions, 
the  more  than  Papal  pretensions  of 
their  Conference,  and  their  hard, 
cut-and-dried,  mechanical  method, 

•  based '  (as  one  of  them  phrased  it) 
'on  conversion  and  sixpence  a 
month,'  an  encouraging  result  of 
Apostolio  preaching  P  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  Canon  Mil- 
ler, and  Dean  Stanley  met  a  depu- 
tation of  working  men  at  the  Lon- 
don Coffee  House,  to  discuss  the 
question :  *  Why  preaching,  in  church 
and  chapel  alike,  is  so  generally 
unacceptable  to  working  men  P  ' 
The  unacceptableness  remains.  Men 
will  go    to    hear  a  fine  speaker, 

*  fine '  in  their  senBe  being,  fluent, 
noisy,  and  ( impressive ;'  though  of 
St.  Paul  it  was  said,  that  his  speech 
was  contemptible.  We  don't  want 
to  get  men  to  hear  a  preacher;  we 
want  Christianity  to  tell  on  their 
lives.  Emotion  has  its  place  in  hu- 
man worship  ;  perhaps  our  English 
Liturgy  hardly  provides  enough  for 
it.  But  that  emotion  may  do  any 
permanent  good,  it  must  be  rightly 
based.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  Orissa, 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of 
Jaggernat ;  and  it  may  be  argued 
that  all  such  demonstrations  keep 
alive  the  feeling  of  reverence,  and 
call  up  sentiments  which  we  could 
not  afford  to  let  die  out.  But  now- 
a-days,  and  in  London,  it  must  do 
harm,  and  not  good,  to  rouse  the 
emotions,  unless  with  instruments 
tempered  in  the  clear  flame  of  rea- 
son. Make  plentiful  allowance  for 
man's  spiritual  part,  for  that  which 
science  can  never  get  at ;  but  don't 
say  that  because  man  has  a  spiritual 
part,  he  is  therefore  bound  to  ac- 
cept what  his  reason  shrinks  from, 
and  what  he  feels  those  who  speak 
to  him  do  not  accept  in  its  literal 
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sense  as  involving  certain  logical 
conclusions.  Say  no  more  than 
you  can  carry  out,  else  you  will 
be  driven  to  the  awkward  necessity 
of  whispering  'Point  de  zele*  to 
those  whose  enthusiasm  you  have 
kindled;  you  will  have  others  ask- 
ing many  troublesome  questions.  It 
is  a  grand  thing  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  be  roused  from 
her  secular  abhorrence  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  it  is  well  to  count  the 
cost  of  the  step  she  is  taking.  Is 
she  prepared  to  interpret — I  do  not 
say  all  Scripture,  but  its  practical 
lessons,  as  literally  as  the  Missioners 
did  the  doctrines  on  which  they  have 
been  insisting  ?  And  this  cuts  at  the 
root  of  much  which  is  now  allowed, 
nay  approved.  '  Muscular  Christian- 
ity' was  a  failure  just  because  it  tried 
to  be  literal  in  doctrine  and  accom- 
modating in  practice.  '  Rejoice  in  ail 
that  God  has  given  us  richly  to 
enjoy '  was  the  favourite '  muscular ' 
text,  and  a  very  good  one  it  is,  in 
its  way;  be  aesthetic;  cultivate 
in  harmonious  proportion  the  whole 
man,  the  whole  woman  ;  but  don't, 
while  doing  this  with  all  your 
might,  use  phrases  which  have  no 
meaning  in  your  mouths. 

All  this  perplexes  others  be- 
sides the  working  man.  To  do  as 
Christian  did  in  Vanity  Fair  is  a 
straightforward  way  of  acting ;  to 
let  Christianity  be  a  '  leaven/  un- 
seen except  in  its  effects,  trans- 
muted itself  by  the  life  which  it 
transmutes,  is  equally  straightfor- 
ward; but  to  talk  like  Christians 
while  we  act  like  ordinary  nine- 
teenth century  folks  is  puzzling, 
and  is  not  to  be  made  less  so  by 
any  amount  of  emphatic  preaching. 
Few  men  stop  to  think ;  the  whirl 
of  this  world  carries  us  on,  and  we 
are  content  to  believe  about  the  un- 
seen pretty  much  what  has  been 
taught  us,  seeing  that  the  hungry 
soul  must  believe  something.  But 
the  few  who  do  pause  and  think 
— well,  too  often  they  get  to  smile 
at  it  all,  to  smile  sadly  at  the 
arrogant  *  believers ; '  or  else  they 


get   bitter    from  thinking  of  the 
social    side  of  this   strange   com- 
pact— of  Bolgravia  thronging    its 
fashionable  churches  and  its  thea- 
tres while  St.  Giles's  and  Tiger  Bay 
throng  their  gin  palaces  and  penny 
gaffs,  not  because  Belgravia  believes 
better  than  Ratcliff  Highway,  but 
mainly    because    the    former    has 
wealth  and  comfort  in  and  about  its 
dwellings,  while  the  latter  is  con- 
demned to  poverty  and  ill  savour. 
Christianity  and  Missions  and  rous- 
ing addresses,  while  we  have  Brigh- 
ton full  last  season  to  overflowing, 
and  Duncan  Square,  Hackney,  rail 
all  the  year  round  in  quite  another 
fashion.     I  myself  see  no  contra- 
diction between  the  two,  but  the  man 
who  accepts  'literal  Christianity ' 
on  a  good  income  and  with  all  his 
comforts  about  him,  must,  if  he  is 
honest  and  logical;  and  must  at 
times,  too,  feel  the  impossibility  of  his 
position.   One  of  those  books  which 
one  would  like  to  see  cut  in  half- 
Mrs.    Heckford's    Christ's  Life   in 
its  bearing  on   Communism — would 
help  some  to  '  fix  their  ideas '  on 
this  matter.     I  say  nothing  of  her 
doctrinal    introduction ;    except  to 
wish  it  had  never  been  printed.   But 
this  is  worth  quoting :  '  It  is  of  great 
importance    that  those   who  have 
anything  to  lose  should  honestly 
study  communistic    doctrines,  and 
whilst  rejecting  the  dross  refine  the 
pure  gold  that  is  in  them.     By  so 
doing  they,  the  most  educated  class, 
will  lead,  instead  of  having  to  follow, 
in  the  revolution  which  is  coming, 
and  may  materially  help  to  make  it 
a  purely  moral  one.'     And  then  she 
shows  how   Christ's  teaching  and 
example,  carried  out  with  the  widest 
allowance    for  mutanda,  but    still 
with  anything  like  an  honest  faith 
that  it  is  to  be  our  rule  of  life,  must 
modify  our  practice.  In  what  I  have 
said  above,  I  have  kept  more  to  the 
doctrinal  difficulties  which  the  Mis- 
sioner  has  to  meet ;  but  the  practical 
part  of  the  matter  is  also  intensely 
important ;  indeed  the  two  cannot 
be  separated. 
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-  It  will  be  sad  indeed  if  we  find 
out  too  late  that  this  'reaction 
against  secularism'  about  which 
our  religious  newspapers  have  been 
•60  jubilant  since  the  School  Board 
elections,  is  something  like  the  late 
Royalist  reaction  in  France — that 
men  are  just  letting  things  alone 
till  they  can  see  more  clearly  what  is 
•to  come  next.  Canon  Liddon  at 
King's  College  looks  forward  '  from 
the  religious  past  to  a  future  of  pure 
secularism.'  Can  he  expect  snch  a 
religious  past  to  lead  to  anything 
else  ?  As  is  the  tree,  so  will  be  its 
fruit.  Bat  if  we  can  only  get  to  say 
no  more  than  we  mean  and  to  do 
as  much  as  we  say,  '  to  put '  (in  the 
Canon's  eloquent  words)  *  love  in  the 
forefront  of  the  virtues,'  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  some  thoroughly 
practical  way,  then  we  may  have 
a  truly  religious  future,  in  which 
dogma  and  practice  shall  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  we  shall  be  taught 
what  suits  our  actual  needs,  even  as 
Christ  taught  what  suited  the  needs 
of  the  age  when  He  came  upon 
earth.  Will  Missions  help  us  to 
this  ?  If  so,  I  heartily  wish  them 
God  speed ;  but  surely  a  good  deal 
of  our  loud  preaching  is  hollow,  and 
is  felt  to  be  so  as  soon  as  the  echo 
of  the  words  has  died  away.  When 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  in- 
stance, declared,  last  winter,  at  a 
School  Board  election  meeting,  that 
be  would  rather  a  thousandfold  send 
his  children  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  a 
Wesleyan,  or  a  Baptist,  than  allow 
them  to  be  brought  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  Goa  in  Jesus  Christ, 
he  could  not  have  meant  that  he 
would  rather  have  them  trained 
in  mind-degrading  error,  for  in- 
stance, than  at  a  secular  school  of 
which  the  religious  deficiencies  might 
be  supplied  at  home.  His  Lordship 
doubtless  was  putting  a  case  in 
which  this  home  supply  should  be 
impossible.  If  to  suck  in  lies  be- 
cause you  get  some  truth  with  them 
is  proper,  let  us  say  so ;  but  why 
should  we  insist  on  the  grim  alter- 


native— absolute  starvation  in- spi- 
ritual things  or  else  adulteration  P 
Some  grumbler  about  Clause  25  told 
Bishop  Baring :  *  I  don't  like  them 
'ere  Ten  Commandments;  they've 
a  smack  of  Church  Catechism  about 
'em.'  We  see  the  folly  of  the  objeo- 
tion ;  but  what  can  we  say  to  the  man 
who  complains  that  they  have  a 
very  strong  smack  of  Judaism 
about  them,  and  who  says  we  do 
moral  harm  to  the  community  by 
forbidding  adultery  and  theft  in 
precisely  the  same  terms  in  which 
we  forbid  the  making  of  images 
and  enjoin  a  seventh  day  obser- 
vance which  none  but  Polish 
Jews  attempt  to  keep  P  This  un- 
practical literalness  always  reminds 
me  of  a  print  in  which  the  Queen  is 
represented  giving  a  Bible  to  an 
African  chief  with  the  words: 
*  There  is  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness.'  Unless  the  chief  had  a 
peculiarly  intelligent  missionary  to 
guide  him,  the  chances  are  he  would 
make  that  Bible  his  big  fetish  as 
soon  as  he  got  home. 

England  is  relatively  in  a  satis- 
factory state  as  compared  with 
Spain,  for  instance,  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Englishmen  have 
for  centuries  had  a  truer  basis  of 
morals  than  Spaniards.  But  Eng- 
land is,  everyone  repeats,  in  a 
transition  state.  Are  we  to  drift 
into  a  godless  future  because  our 
teachers  would  not  see  6<rq>  ir\iov 
ifpiov  iravTog  ?  because  they  would 
go  on  asserting  far  more  than  they 
really  meant,  and  then  tried  to '  daub 
the  tottering  wall '  with  periodical 
missionings  ? 

*  The  great  race  that  is  to  be ' 
will  not  be  taught  for  dogmas  the 
commandments  of  men ;  it  will  learn 
and  teach  that  things  are  wrong  be- 
cause they  are  violations  of  man's 
nature,  not  breaches  of  the  law  con- 
tained in  a  Jewish  table.  Aristotle 
says  that  you  cannot  teach  morals 
to  the  young  or  to  the  masses. 
Have  not  we  got  a  little  beyond 
Aristotle  in  this  P  Cannot  we,  at  any 
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rate,  find  oat  how  to  teach  these 
things,  no  matter  how  gradually, 
without  mixing  them  up  with  irrele- 
vant matter  which  the  thought- 
ful very  often  find  it  necessary 
to  reject  at  the  risk  of  reject- 
ing morality  into  the  bargain  ?  If 
we  cannot,  woe  betide  us;  the 
Paris  Commune  raged  like  fire  be- 
cause the  masses  in  Paris  had  come 
to  connect  (could  they  help  connect- 
ing?) religion  and  duly  with  a  soul- 
degrading  fetishism  with  an  an- 
ointed Badingnet  for  its  lay-chief. 
If  the  Missioners  can  help  us  to  do 
this — to  be  reasonable  as  well  as 
fervent,  then  this  Mission  of  1874 
will  have  been  the  best  thing  for 
the  nation  that  has  happened  for 
many  a  century. 

It  is  only  too  easy  to  be  emotionally 
eloquent;  the  reds  of  '93  were  so 
with  a  vengeance ;  they  were  dithy- 
rambic  about  the  golden  age  which 
was  before  them ;  they  meant  what 
they  said ;  Danton  with  his,  '  Que 
num  nom  (it  was  all  he  had,  for  he 
believed  in  nothing  else  beyond  the 
grave)  soil  flStri  pourvu  que  la 
France  soil  lilre,'  was  as  much  in 
•earnest  as  Paul  when  he  'would 
fain  have  been  accursed  from  God 
for  his  brethren.'  Men  can  be  in 
earnest  and  emotional  in  any  cause 
— the  priests  on  Carmel,  with  their 
day-long  litany,  '  0  Baal,  hear  us,' 


were  both.  The  thing  is  for  those 
who  have  the  good  end  in  view  not 
to  seek  to  shut  out  others  from  the 
prospect.  The  good  end  —  that, 
and  not  our  means  of  compass- 
ing it,  is  the  grand  point.  I  don't 
dread  excitement;  it  is  necessary 
at  times,  to  rouse  us  to  something 
like '  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.' 
Without  it  the  world  would  go  to 
sleep.  But  I  don't  want  it  narrowed 
to  such  issues  as  the  utterance  of 
certain  religious  pass-words,  and 
the  act  of  confession  to  a  priest.  A 
revival  to  cleanse  an  ill-drained 
village,  to  sweeten  morally  and  li- 
terally a  foul  London  court,  would 
be  something  to  the  purpose.  Why 
not  be  enthusiastic  about  these 
things?  St.  Paul,  now-a-days, 
would,  I  think,  say  more  of  them 
than  of  the  Shibboleths  of  an 
extinct  Judaism.  We  want  both  ; 
the  slow,  steady  work,  which 
Mr.  Harry  Jones  admires,  and 
the  vigorous  rush,  the  pull  all 
together,  if  we  are  to  be  what  such 
a  nation  at  this  age  of  the  world 
ought  to  be.  But  such  a  pull  must 
be  a  pull  all  together ;  and  that  we 
shall  never  compass  until  popular 
Christianity  will  consent  to  look  to 
its  foundations,  till  Christians  will 
ask  themselves  in  sober  earnest 
what  they  mean  by  '  believing.' 


Nora — I  have  been  unwilling  to  do  more  than  barely  to  hint  at  the  possible  (most  I  not 
say  probable?)  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  best  ordered  Mission.  There  has  been  plenty 
about  this  in  the  Guardian — letters  urging  that  the  after-meeting  should  be  in  the 
morning  instead  of  at  night ;  asking  what  would  be  the  effect  of  '  the  ardent  appeals 
of  some  young  preacher,  fresh  from  an  artificial  celibate  life,  let  loose  upon  a  Cumber- 
land fell-side  parish ; '  asking  (they  are  the  thoughtful  words  of  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Blom- 
field)  whether  we  really  mean  henceforth  to  recognise  Missions  as  a  part  of  the 
Church's  work,  when  we  reflect  that  a  repetition  of  exciting  appeals  must  almost 
necessarily  make  our  congregations  dissatisfied  with  their  regular  quiet  services. 
I  have  wished  to  put  the  matter  on  quite  other  ground,  not  to  discuss  the  dangers  of 
hysterical  excitement,  but  to  ask  what  success  Missioners  can  hope  for  with  those  who 
are  proof  against  hysteria — whether  it  is  not  better  to  convert  our  old  weapons  into 
arms  o  /  precision  before  joining  battle  with  a  well-appointed  foe.  But  to  the  evils  of 
excitement  no  one  can  be  blind.  The  London  Mission  was  not  free  from  them ;  but 
think  of  what  is  going  on  in  Glasgow  under  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  Think  of 
children  at  a  girls'  school  being  encouraged  to  print  the  following :  '  Please  pray  for 
us  at  the  children's  meeting  on  Saturday,  as  we  will  be  there,  and  would  like  to  hear 
ourselves  prayed  for ' ! 
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SINCE  the  acquisition  of  the  tele- 
graphic system  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  State,  the  develop- 
ment   of    telegraph   business  has, 
as  a  natural  result,  been  very  great, 
while  the  system  itself  has  under- 
gone   entire    reorganisation;    and 
the  department  has  become  a  most 
prominent,  if  not  popular,  institu- 
tion in  the  country.     For  this  rea- 
son, therefore,  it  is  considered  that 
an  insight,  of   however    slight   a 
character,  into  the  working  of  this 
great  institution,  must  evoke  some 
interest  from  a    public  which   it 
so  greatly  benefits ;  and  it  is  with 
the  object  of  affording  this  insight 
that  the  present  paper  is  written. 
Bat  before  passing  to  the  main  ob- 
ject in  view,  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  give  a  succinct  recount- 
ment  of  the  advantages  which  the 
nation  at  large  hoped  to  obtain  by 
the  transfer  of  the    'telegraphs/ 
and  which  the  Post  Office  under- 
took to  afford ;  for  it  is  most  likely 
that   all  but   the   immediate  pro- 
moters of  this  change  have  forgotten 
what  they  were,  as  more  than  eight 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
formally  and  vigorously  commenced 
to  agitate  in  favour  of  it. 

The  advantages  that  were  to 
accrue  to  the  public  by  the  change 
may  be  summarised  under  four 
heads. 

Firstly,  the  reduced  and  simplified 
scale  of  charges  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  telegrams  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  When  the  Tele- 
graph Bill  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1868,  the  rate  at 
which  the  charges  for  inland  tele- 
grams should  be  fixed  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion.  A  sixpenny  rate 
was  strongly  urged  by  members  of 
the  Liverpool  Chamberof  Commerce 
on  the  Parliamentary  Committee/ 
and  a  proposal  to  adopt  it  was  made 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 


mittee; it  was,  however,  rejected, 
and  the  final  decision  of  Parliament 
fixed  the  tariff  for  the  transmission 
of  messages  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  uniform  rate  not 
exceeding  one  shilling  for  the  first 
twenty  words  or  part  thereof,  and 
threepence  for  every  additional  five 
words  or  fraction  of  five  words, 
without  regard  to  distance,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  both  senders  and  addressees. 
An  exception  to  this  decision,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  lines  to  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land and  the  Scilly  Islands,  as  they' 
are  worked  by  private  companies-, 
under  license  from  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  companies'  rate- 
is  charged  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Post  Office. 

Secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
wires  from  railway  stations  lying 
outside  of  town  populations  to  post 
offices  in  the  centre  of  such  popu- 
lations, the  extension  of  the  wires 
already  carried  into  large  cities  to- 
wards the  suburbs  of  such  cities, 
and  the  extension  of  the  wires  from 
towns  into  rural  and  other  districts 
unprovided  with  telegraphic  accom- 
modation. From  the  combined  effect 
of  these  extensions  it  was  hoped 
that  a  saving  of  time  and  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  porterage  would  accrue 
to  the  senders  and  receivers  of 
telegrams.  Prior  to  the  transfer  of 
the  '  telegraphs,'  the  principal  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  that  of  the 
Electric  and  International  Tele- 
graph Company,  had  grown  on 
and  in  connection  with  the  chief 
railways  of  the  country,  partly  on 
account  of  its  having  been  consi- 
dered indispensable  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  railway  traffic  before  it  was 
thought  likely  to  render  much  ser- 
vice to  the  public  generally,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  intimate 
connection  which  existed  between 
the    board    of    the    Electric   and 
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International  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  boards -of  oertain  railway 
companies,  and  which  enabled  that 
telegraph ,  company    to    obtain    a 
monopoly  of  way  leave  upon  cer- 
tain-railway  lines.    The  result  of 
this  was  that  in  a  great  number 
of  oases  the  telegraph  lines  followed 
those  of  the  railway,  and  termi- 
nated at  the  railway  stations,  <whioh 
more  frequently  than  not  lay  out- 
sk}e  of  town  populations.    In  many 
instances,   the    distance    of    these 
towns-  from    the  nearest .  railway 
telegraph  station  wad  so  great  that* 
they  could  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
any     telegraphic     accommodation 
whatever .;.  and  aa  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland*  the  case  was  still  stronger. 
When  the  .lines  were  extended  from 
the  railway  Btations  into  towns,  the 
accommodation,  even  in  the  great* 
est  towns,  was    unsatisfactory  to 
ihe  public,  from  the  close,  contiguity 
in  which  the  offices  of  the  various 
telegraph  companies  were  placed  to 
•  each  other,  for  the  undoubted  reason 
•of    competing    for  the  best    site. 
Liverpool,    Manchester,     Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh,  were  conspicuous 
examples  of  this.    What  the  Post 
Office  has  done  towards  bettering 
this  deficient  telegraphio  accommo- 
dation since  the  transfer  it  is  surely 
not  necessary  to  dwell  on,  since  the 
public  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
great   facilities    that    have    been 
afforded  them  for  the  despatch  of 
telegraph  messages  since  that  event. 
Thirdly,  the  effecting  of  such  a 
complete  separation  of  the  com- 
mercial telegraph  system  from  the 
railway  telegraph  system: as  would 
cause  the  wires  of  the  former  to  be 
relieved  of  railway  messages,  and 
would  throw  on  the  wires  of  the 
latter  system  only  those  commercial 
messages  which  arise  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  railway  traffic.     Not 
only  did  the  growth  of  the  telegraph 
wires  along  the  railway  lines  of  the 
country  result  in  bad  accommoda- 
tion for  the  despatch  of  telegrams, 
Vut  also  in  the  further  disadvantage 


to  the  public  generally  of  the  lines 
being  apportioned  for  both  public 
and  railway  service,  and  a  vast 
number  of  telegraph  offices  were 
thus  served  by  wires  which  should 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  railway  traffic  only.  A  paper 
upon  the  telegraphic  system  in  1856, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Baines,  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  the  transfer, 
shows  that  in  that  year  at  1 80  out  of 
the  260  post  towns  in  Great  Britain 
which  were  telegraph  stations,'  it 
was  necessary  either  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  the  public  and  delay 
the  business  of  the  railway,  or  vice 
vend;  a  medium  course,  namely,  of 
giving  precedence  to  messages  of 
both  kinds,  according  to  priority  of 
time,  would  not  have  suited.  This 
system  did  not,  of  course,  remain 
the  same  in  all  its  details  up  to  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  but  still  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  in  principle, 
and  therefore  it  was  evident  to  the 
Post  Office  authorities,  before  the 
transfer  took  place,  that  a  change 
must  be  effected,  and  this  was  car- 
ried out  by  completely  separating 
the  commercial  from  the  railway 
telegraph  system ;  it  is  a  change 
which  has  been,  as  must  be  apparent 
to  all,  highly  beneficial  in  every 
way. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  effecting 
of  a  free  trade  in  the  collection  of 
news  for  the  press,  of  which  collec- 
lection  the  telegraph  companies 
had  hitherto  had  a  monopoly,  with 
low  rates  for  the  transmission  of 
such  news,  no  matter  by  what,  or 
by  how  many,  agencies  it  might  be 
collected.  The  arrangements  which 
existed  under  the  system  of  the  old 
telegraph  companies  for  the  collec- 
tion of  news  for  the  press  seemed 
to  give  much  dissatisfaction  to  the 
members  of  that  body,  for  the  com- 
panies, whilst  competing  with  each 
other  for  ordinary  messages,  were 
in  combination  for  collecting  and 
transmitting  news  to  newspapers 
and  news-rooms;  and  having  thus 
the  entire   command  of  the  tele- 
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graphiccommunicationin  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  newspaper  proprie- 
tors who  required  news  by  tele- 
graph were  compelled  to  resort  to 
them  for  it,  and  to  take  what  they 
were  willing  to  supply.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  the  representatives 
of  the  provincial  press  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
Telegraph  Bill  of.  1868,  clearlv 
showed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
these  arrangements,  which  in  their 
opinion  tended  to  check  the  distri- 
bution of  news  by  telegraph  through- 
out the  country.  The  law  which, 
in  furtherance  of  the  views  of  these 
representatives,  was  laid  down  in 
clause  16  of  the  Telegraph  Act  of 
1868  met  with  their  approval,  as  they 
considered  it  would  effect  an  increase 
in  the  spread  of  telegraphic  news 
throughout  the  country,  perhaps  at 
more  cost  to  the  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, but  still  with  a  propor- 
tionate increase  of  advantage  to 
them  and  to  their  readers. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
advantages  promised  to  the  public 
when  the  '  telegraphs '  of  the  coun- 
try were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment; and  that  the  promise  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled  is  surely  an 
undoubted  fact.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  added  that,  in  the  fulfilling  of 
that  promise,  great  difficulties,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  had  to  be  en- 
countered. They  were  all,  how- 
ever, in  time  surmounted,  and  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
staff  of  gentlemen  possessed  of  un- 
tiring, zeal,  patient  assiduity,  and, 
in  many  cases,  of  great  ability, 
directed  by  a  chief  of  the  highest 
merits  and  qualities,  and  to  whom 
the  nation  is  deeply  indebted  for  the 
great  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem, of  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1870.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Mr.  Scudamore  is  referred  to, 
for  the  name  is  one  which,  in  the 
present  generation  at  least,  will  al- 
ways be  closely  associated  with  that 
of   'telegraphs.'  *  We  must    now 


proceed  to  describe  the  respective 
branches  of  the  service. 

We  take  first  the  Telegraph 
Branch  of  the  Secretary's  Office, 
because  it  is  the  controlling  office  of 
the  whole  system.  In  it  all  arrange* 
ments  for  extensions  and  consolida- 
tion of  telegraph  property,  and  all 
schemes  for  reorganisation,  are  de- 
cided upon;  while  from  it  all  regu- 
lations as  to  the  working  of  the 
system  are  issued.  A  great  amount 
of  the  work  also  consists  in  dealing 
with  complaints  received  from  the 
public  and  irregularities  occurring 
in  the  different  circuits,  which  in- 
volves a  mass  of  paper  work;  and 
the  heavy  pressure  under  which  it 
is  sometimes  performed  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  week  in  May 
1872  the  total  number  of  papers 
dealt  with  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  Telegraph  Branch  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Office  amounted  to  3,696,  on 
which  432  letters  were  written, 
containing  723  folio  pages.  As  to 
the  complaints,  however,  received 
from  the  public  at  that  early  period, 
when  the  system  was  incomplete, 
it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Scudamore  that 
they  were  not  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  business  done. 

-  The  sections  of  this  branch  are 
seven  in  number,  and  they  may  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ' News' 
department,  be  concisely  described 
as  the  *  Private  Wire  Section,'  which 
deals  with  the  reorganisation  of  pri- 
vate wire ;  the  4  General  Corre- 
spondence Section,'  in  which  is 
carried  on  the  correspondence  aris- 
ing from  complaints  received  from 
the  public,  and  also  the  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  telegraph  compa- 
nies and  administrations  respecting 
foreign  and  international  rates  and 
regulations;  the  'Extensions  Sec- 
tion,' on  which  devolves  the  duty 
of  making  arrangements  for  exten- 
sions to  small  offices,  involving 
much  correspondence  and  frequent 
personal  communication  with  land- 
owners and  householders  ;  the  'Rates, 
Rents,  and  Taxes  Section,'  theduties 
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of  which  are  sufficiently  denoted  by 
its  name;  the  'Staff  Section/  in 
which  arrangements  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  telegraph  staff  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  amongst 
the  same,  are  made;  the  'Irregu- 
larities Section/  in  which  all  irre- 
gularities occurring  in  the  various 
drcuito  throughout  the  country  are 
investigated,  and  measures  taken 
with  a  view  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence ;  and,  lastly,  the  *  News  De- 
partment/ which,  being  so  closely 
associated  with  the  press,  and  thus 
rendering  it  of  interest  to  the  pub- 
lic, is  worthy  of  a  somewhat  longer 
description  than  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, of  which  more  than  a  few 
words  could  not  well  have  been 
said.  The  *  Intelligence  Section  ' 
(which  is,  from  the  nature  of  its 
duties,  located  with  the  Central 
Telegraph  Station)  and  the  '  News 
Section '  are  comprehended  in  the 
'  News  Department/  and  it  is  of  the 
former  that  we  would  chiefly  speak. 
All  arrangements  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  news  are  made  in  the  *  In- 
telligence Section  ; '  the  press  asso- 
ciations simply  collect  the  news  and 
hand  it  over  to  the  Post  Office, 
which  provides  for  its  proper  circu- 
lation and  delivery  to  their  various 
subscribers.  This  is  not  accom- 
plished by  the  ordinary  method  of 
signalling  addresses,  but  by  special 
arrangements  made  by  the  depart- 
ment, whereby  the  necessity  for 
transmitting  the  names  of  the  ad- 
dressees has  been  obviated.  The 
arrangement  appears  to  be  some- 
what as  follows:  The  Press  Asso- 
ciation news  is  divided  into  several 
distinct  classes  of  news,  while  the 
Central  News  Association  has  its 
*  news  classified  under  forty  distinct 
numbers.  Each  association  fur- 
nishes the  department  with  a  bi- 
weekly list  containing  the  names  of 
any  new  subscribers  which  they  may 
have  obtained,  the  different  items 
to  be  supplied  to  them,  the  altera- 
tions in  the  supply  of  news  to  sub- 


scribers already  supplied  by  them, 
or  orders  to  discontinue  supplies  of 
news.  The  Post  Office  then  in. 
structs  the  postmasters  of  the  towns 
in  which  the  offices  of  the  papers 
are  situated  to  enter  or  cancel  the 
names  of  the  papers,  as  the  case  may 
be,  under  the  corresponding  head- 
ings in  the  lists  which  have  been 
supplied  to  them.  In  the  same 
manner,  lists  have  also  been  supplied 
to  each  station  which  has  to  trans- 
mit news  to  other  offices.  The  work- 
ing of  these  arrangements  will  be 
better  understood  by  the  following 
illustration :  If  an  order  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Press  Association  to 
supply  the  '  London  Corn  Market 
Report'  to  the  South  Shields  Gazette, 
the  postmaster  of  South  Shields 
would  be  instructed  to  enter  the 
name  of  the  Gazette  under  the  head- 
ing  •  London  Corn  Report'  in  his 
list,  and  the  postmaster  of  New- 
castle would  be  instructed  to  enter 
South  Shields  under  the  same  head, 
ing  in  his  list.  The  4  Corn  Report ' 
would  then  simply  be  sent  to  New- 
castle headed  'Press  Association, 
London  Corn/  and  the  postmaster 
would  find,  on  reference  to  his  lists, 
that  it  had  to  be  transmitted  to> 
South  Shields;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  postmaster  of  South 
Shields  would  find  out  from  his  list 
that  it  had  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Gazette.  The  reports  of  the  results 
of  great  races,  and  of  elections,  the 
reports  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, of  speeches  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  and  market  reports,  are 
written  out  in  manifold  at  the  va- 
rious instruments  on  which  they 
are  received,  and  distributed  by  the 
'Intelligence  Department'  to  the 
circuits  over  which  they  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  work  of  the  *  Intel- 
ligence Section'  is  very  arduous, 
involving  some  amount  of  night 
duty,  while  it  is  always  done  under 
pressure.  The  correspondence  with 
the  news  associations  and  newspaper 
proprietors  relative  to  the  arrange- 
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ments  to  be  made  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  news,  Ac.,  is  done  in  the 
'News  Section'  of  the  Secretary's 
Office. 

We  come  next  to  the  department 
of  the  telegraph  service  which 
deals  with  the  various  accounts  re- 
lative to  telegraph  business,  and 
with  the  different  copies  of  telegrams 
transmitted  and  delivered  by  the 
Post  Office.  This  department  is 
attached  to  the  Receiver  and  Ac* 
countant  General's  Office,  and  con- 
sequently is  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Chetwynd,  to  whom  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  the  success  of  the 
Post  Office  in  taking  over  the 
Telegraphs.  It  comprises  three 
distinct  branches,  namely,  the 
Telegraph  Account  Branch,  the  Tele- 
graph Message  Branch,  and  the  Tele- 
graph Clearing-House  Branch. 

The  Telegraph  Account  Branch. — 
The  duties  which  are  performed  in 
this  branch  are,  for  the  most  part, 
relative  to  the  accounts  between 
the  Post  Office  and  the  foreign  tele- 
graph companies  and  the  press  in 
respect  of  telegraph  business.  The 
branch  is  divided  into  two  main 
sections,  the  '  Foreign  Section  '  and 
the  'Press  and  News  Section.'  The 
work  of  the  former  chiefly  consists 
in  the  preparation,  examination,  and 
adjustment  of  the  accounts  between 
the  various  cable  companies  and  the 
Postmaster-General,  and  a  fair  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed may  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  description.  The  '  for- 
warded '  copies  (that  is,  the  copies 
upon  which  the  senders  have  origin- 
ally written  their  messages)  of  the 
messages  which  pass  over  the 
foreign  companies'  cables  are  first 
of  all  sent  from  the  various  telegraph 
offices  at  which  they  originated,  in 
England  and  Wales,  to  the  Tele- 
graph Message  Branch  of  the  Re- 
ceiver and  Accountant  General's 
Office,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
to  the  Telegraph  Message  Branches 
at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  respec- 
tively.    Under  one  day's  date  the 


whole  of  such  messages  average 
at  the  present  time  about  1,500. 
Having  been  dealt  with  at  the  Tele- 
graph Message  Branches,  to  which 
they  have  been  sent  in  the  manner 
to  be  explained  in  our  remarks  upon 
these  branches,  they  are  forwarded 
to  the  Telegraph  Account  Branch. 
Here  they  undergo,  at  first,  the 
operation  of  being  •  traced'  with 
their  *  transmitted '  copies,  that  is, 
the  copies  of  the  messages  which 
have  been  made  out  on  their  receipt 
by  wire  at  the  Central  Telegraph 
Station,  and  of  which  duplicates 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  foreign 
companies  over  whose  cable  they 
have  to  be  further  transmitted. 
These  *  transmitted '  copies  are  re* 
ceived  in  the  Telegraph  Account 
Branch  direct  from  the  Central 
Station  accompanied  by  an  abstract 
in  which  each  copy  is  entered,  and 
to  each  entry  a  serial  number  is 
given,  the  same  serial  number  hav- 
ing been  affixed  to  the  duplicate 
copy  handed  over  to  the  foreign 
company  concerned ;  and  this  is  the 
number  by  which  the  foreign  com- 
pany enters  the  message  in  its  ac- 
counts, and  thus  enables  the  Tost 
Office,  ultimately,  to  compare  its 
abstract  with  the  company's  ac- 
counts. The  'tracing'  operation 
(which  consists  in  bringing  together 
the  '  forwarded '  and  '  transmitted  ' 
copy  of  each  message)  having  been 
performed,  the  abstracts,  which  ac- 
companied the '  transmitted '  copies, 
are  priced  from  the  '  traced '  mes- 
sages in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
comparison  with  the  accounts  of 
the  foreign  telegraph  companies, 
after  which  the  totals  of  the  ac- 
counts are  carried  to  well-devised 
forms  of  summary,  which  show  in 
a  clear  and  simple  manner  the 
balance  due  on  each  week's  trans- 
action. This  is  the  treatment  of  the 
accounts  with  reference  to  messages 
which  go  out  of  the  country  over 
the  foreign  telegraph  companies' 
cables,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
accounts  with  reference  to  messages 
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coming  into  the  country  over  these 
cables  is  not  different  excepting 
that  there  is  no  '  tracing '  of  mes- 
sages connected  with  it.  The 
charging  of  accounts  against  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
other  members  of  the  .Royal  Family, 
as  well  as  against  various  Govern* 
ment  departments  which  have  run- 
ning accounts,  forms  an  important 
duty  in  this  section  of  the  Telegraph 
Account  Branch.  The  section  com- 
prises about  thirty-five  clerks,  and 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  superior 
officer* 

The  work  of  the '  Press  and  News 
Section '  chiefly  consists  in  the  pre- 
paration of  accounts  against  the 
news  associations  and  newspaper 
proprietors  who  have  accounts  with 
uhe  department,  and  the  modus 
operandi  is  as  follows :  all  forwarded 
copies  of  press  telegrams  trans- 
mitted throughout  the  country 
which  have  been  franked  with 
passes  undergo,  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  Telegraph  Account  Branch, 
the  primary  operation  of  having  the 
number  of  words  in  each  one  of 
them  counted,  a  duty  which,  as  may 
be  imagined,  is  hardly  a  pleasant 
one.  Before  going  farther,  a  word 
of  explanation  ought  to  be  said  in 
reference  to  these  pass  messages. 
As  telegraphic  communication  has 
been  so  greatly  increased  during 
the  past  few  years,  journalists  are 
wont  now-a-days  to  send  many  of 
their,  reports  and  letters  by  tele- 
graph for  the  sake  of  expedition, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  journalist  to  be  provided 
with  a  large  stock  of  money,  which 
is  not  always  a  convenient  substance 
to  carry  about  one's  person,  more 
especially  if  not  one's  own  :  with  a 
view  to  obviate  this,  therefore,  the 
Post  Office  has  adopted  the  system 
of  supplying  to  journalists  a  sort  of 
cheque- book  which  contains  so  many 
passes,  and  by  signing  one*  of  these 
passes  and  attaching  it  to  the  mes- 
sage that  has  to  be  sentthe  journalist 
can  iiave  it   transmitted    without 


prepayment,  the  amounts  for  such 
messages  being  obtained  afterwards 
by  the  department  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  newspapers  .  con- 
cerned, from  whom  deposits  of  suf- 
ficient value  have  previously, been 
received. 

After  the  counting  of  the  '.for- 
warded '  copies  of  the  pass  messages 
has  been  performed,  those  which  re- 
late to  messages,  sent  on  behalf  of 
newspaper  proprietors  and  others 
in  account  with  the  Post  Office  are 

*  traced '  with  the  duplicate.received 
copies  of  the  same  messages,  which 
are,  of  course,  sent  to  the  Account 
Branch ;  and  they  are  then  handed 
over  to  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  charge  them  in  the  accounts 
against  the  various  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, Ac.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  ( forwarded '  copies  are  those 
sent  by  the  *  Press  Association '  and 
the  '  Central  News,'  the  chief  agen- 
cies for  the  distribution  of  telegraphic 
news  throughout  the  country  ;  these 
copies  are  not  'traced'  with  the 
duplicate  '  received  '  forms  of  the 
messages  to  which  they  refer,  as  one 
( forwarded '  copy  may  have  some- 
times over  a  hundred  'received' 
copies,  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  deal- 
ing with  the  •  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment,' the  '  forwarded '  copy  is  the 
one  received  at  that  department 
from    the    'Press  Association'  or 

*  Central  News,'  as  the  case  maybe, 
and  which  is  manifolded  and  trans- 
mitted  to  all  the  towns  to  which  it 
is  addressed,  so  that  the  copy  of 
the  message  delivered  at  each  of 
the  towns  is  a  '  received '  copy  of 
the  'Intelligence  Department'  'for- 
warded '  form.  These  '  received  ' 
copies  are  sent  up  daily  to  the  Tele- 
graph Account  Branch,  direct  from 
the  office  which  delivered  them. 
The  mode  of  computing  the  charges 
for  these  press  messages  is  arranged 
under  the  following  principles :  The 
'Press  Association '  has  three  classes 
of  subscribers,  designated  as  Class 
i,  2,  and  3,  to  each  of  which  it 
sends  news  of  various  kinds.    To 
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Class  i,  it  sends  all  the  telegraphic 
news  which  it  receives  j  to  Class  2, 
it  sends  the  same  news,  but  so  con- 
densed as  to  make  about  one*half ' 
of  the  quantity  supplied  to  Glass  x  ; 
while  to  Class  3,  it  also  sends  the 
same  news,  but  still  more  condensed, 
said  averaging  about  one-fourth  of 
the  supply  to  Glass  i.  The  news 
sent  is  divided  into  nine  different 
reports,  such  as  (  Renter's  Tele- 
grams,' 'General  News,'  'Parlia- 
mentary News,'  'Wind  and  Weather 
Reports,'  Ac.  &c,  and  many  of  the 
reports  are  divided  into  day  and 
night  messages,  being,  of  course, 
charged  for  in  accordance  with  the 
rates  for  the  same,  the  day  rate  being 
one  shilling  for  75  words  and  the 
night  rate  one  shilling  for  100  words, 
and  in  each  case  the  charge  for 
every  copy  is  twopence.  The  '  Cen- 
tral News '  agency  has  its  news 
divided  into  forty  distinct  services, 
but  its  subscribers  are  not  divided 
into  classes  as  in  the  case  of  the 
*  Press  Association,1  otherwise  the 
account  is  charged  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  The  work  of  the 
'  Press  and  News  Section '  requires 
the  services  of  nearly  thirty  officers, 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
superior  officer. 

The  residue  of  the  staff  of  the 
Telegraph  Account  Branch  is  en- 
gaged  in  examining  and  checking 
the  accounts  rendered  by  the  dif- 
ferent railway  companies  for  com- 
mission on  message  work  done  by 
them;  in  attending  to  public  and 
other  complaints,  where  message 
forms  have  to  be  found  (relating,  of 
course,  to  foreign  and  press  messages 
only) ;  in  the  endorsement  and  re- 
gistration of  the  various  papers 
dealt  with  in  the  branch,  and  in  the 
general  correspondence  thereof.  The 
whole  staff  of  the  Telegraph  Ac- 
count Branch  constats  of  about  one 
hundred  officers,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Green,  and  its  offices 
are  at  present  on  the  top  floor  of 
the  old  Post  Office  building  in  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand.     In  Edinburgh 


and  Dublin,  Telegraph  Account 
Branches  have  been  established  at 
the  General  Post  Offices  there  for 
the  work  in  connection  with  tele- 
grams transmitted  and  delivered  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Telegraph  Message  Branch.— 
Formerly  this  branch  had  only  to 
do  with  the  disposal  of  inland  '  for- 
warded '  and  delivered  messages— 1 
hence  its  name  ;  but  now  it  has  also 
to  deal  with  the  postmasters'  daily 
telegraph  accounts,  a  duty  both 
onerous  and  important.  The  tele- 
graph accounts  of  all  postmasters 
in  England  and  Wales  are  sent  daily 
to  the  Telegraph  Message  Branch, 1 
accompanied  by  the  relative  ' for-, 
warded,'  '  received,''  and  *  trans- 
mitted '  messages,  and  by  the 
vouchers  for  ' money  paid  out ;'  the 
accounts  of  the  railway  telegraph 
offices  are  forwarded  to  and  incor- 
porated with  the  accounts  of  the 
nearest  postal  telegraph  office.  The 
accounts  are  sorted  into  alphabetical 
order,  and  then  carefully  examined, 
with  reference  to  numerous  impor- 
tant details  connected  with  them  and. 
the  messages  by  which  they  were- 
accompanied.  Before  this  work  was 
incorporated  with  the  duties  of  the 
message  branch,  it  was  performed 
in  the  Money  Order  Office,  where, 
during  the  period  immediately  after 
the  transfer,  it  occasioned  much  in- 
tricacy and  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  majority  of  the  agents  not  being 
very  clear  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  deal  with  these  tele- 
graph accounts,  as  they  were  quite 
novel  to  them,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  these  difficulties  could  he 
overcome. 

The  message  form  work  of  the 
branch  consists  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the '  forwarded  '  copies 
of  allmessagesreceivedin  the  branch. 
Those  of  the  prepaid  telegrams  are 
examined  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
value  of  the  postage  stamps  affixed  to 
each  message  represents  the  sums 
entered  on  the  message  forms  either 
in  stamps  or  in  cash,  and  that  the 
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stamps  are  all  properly  cancelled ; 
and  in  cases  of  reply  paid  mes- 
sages, that  the  number  of  words 
paid  for  has  not  been  exceeded  in 
the  reply  sent ;  and  in  cases  where 
it  has  been  exceeded,  whether  the 
postmaster  from  whose  office  the 
reply  message  was  forwarded  has 
collected  the  difference  and  dnly 
accounted  for  it.  The  *  forwarded' 
copies  of  unpaid  messages  are  next 
examined,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  proper  pass  has  been  affixed  to 
them.  In  the  examination  of  all 
these  messages  proper  notice  of 
every  irregularity  discovered  is 
promptly  taken.  While  the ( forward- 
ed' messages  are  being  thus  dealt 
with,  the  foreign  cable  messages,  the 
unpaid  press  telegrams,  and  all  other 
messages  that  have  not  been  paid  for, 
and  are  chargeable  to  account,  are 
separated  and  sent  to  the  Telegraph 
Account  Branch,  where  they  are 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  already 
shown.  The  remaining  forms,  that 
is,  the  inland  prepaid  messages,  and 
those  accompanied  by  passes,  but 
which  are  not  chargeable  to  account, 
with  the  whole  of  the  *  received' 
messages,  are  then  ready  for  the 
'  tracing  room,'  where  they  undergo 
the  following  operation:  the  *  re- 
ceived' copies  of  messages  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  having 
already  arrived  in  the  Message 
Branch,  are  arranged  into  dates, 
and  the  copies  of  foreign,  press,  and 
other  unpaid  messages  are  separated 
from  them  and  forwarded  to  the 
Account  Branch  for  disposal;  and 
each  of  the  remaining  inland  copies 
and  each  of  the  corresponding  '  for- 
warded' copies  are  brought  to- 
gether, it  having  been  first  ascer- 
tained that  both  copies  agree  as  to 
the  total  number  of  chargeable 
words.  The  *  forwarded '  and  *  re- 
ceived' copies  of  all  inland  mes- 
sages (prepaid)  having  been  thus 
4  traced,'  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
are  kept  in  consecutive  order  and 
put  away  daily  into  the  lockers  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.    As  to  the 


rest  of  the  duties  of  the  Telegraph 
Message  Branch,  nothing  further  re- 
quires to  be  said  than  that  they  con- 
sist in  the  preparation  of  returns  and 
statistics ;  in  the  furnishing  of  ac- 
counts required  by  the  Account 
Branch;  in  the  investigation  of  irre- 
gularities detected  at  the  Clearing- 
House  Branch ;  in  the  furnishing  of 
messages  required  for  reference  in  re* 
gard  to  public  and  other  complaints, 
and  the  endorsement  of  papers  and 
complaints ;  and,  lastly,  in  tne  gene- 
ral correspondence  devolving  on  the 
branch.  The  total  number  of  officers 
on  the  staff  of  this  branch  equals 
that  of  the  Telegraph  Account 
Branch,  and  the  branch  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, formerly  an  officer  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and 
whose  services  in  the  organisation 
and  managementof  this  large  branch 
have  been  of  great  value  to  the 
department.  The  offices  of  this 
branch  are  now  situated  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  Post  Office 
building. 

The  Telegraph  Clearing  -  House 
Branch. — This  branch  was  first  es- 
tablished in  the  beginning  of  T871, 
and  the  novel  feature  of  it  is  that 
it  is  worked  by  a  staff  of  ladies. 
The  primary  object  with  which  it 
was  formed  was  for  the  examina- 
tion of  at  least  one  day's  messages 
in  every  month  of  each  postal  and 
railway  telegraph  office  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  When  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  proposed  the  establishment  of 
such  a  branch  he  had  undoubtedly 
the  efficiency  of  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice in  view,  for  it  conduces  greatly 
to  this  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
sure  check  upon  the  various  faults 
which  occur  in  the  transmission  and 
receipt  of  telegrams. 

The  Clearing-House  Branch  is 
composed  of  two  main  sections, 
namely,  the  '  Message  Section'  and 
the  'Account Section;'  to  the  ladies 
of  the  former  section  is  allotted  the 
duty  of  examining  a  certain  number 
of  messages  daily,  which  are  first 
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received  from  the  Telegraph  Mes- 
sage Branch,  each  copy  being  care- 
fully inspected,  and  all  errors  dis- 
covered reported  to  the  post  office 
with  which  the  fault  lies.  In  the 
'Account  Section'  the  ladies  are 
engaged  in  extracting  the  number 
of  messages  dealt  with,  the  amounts 
paid  out,  and  charges  collected  at 
each  of  the  four  thousand  telegraph 
offices  in  England  and  Wales  from 
the  daily  telegraph  accounts  of  the 
postmasters,  and  in  entering  them 
on  schedules  which  are  sent  to  the 
Receiver  and  Accountant  General's 
Office,  to  be  compared  with  the 
entries  in  the  ledgers  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  correspondence,  the  re- 
gistration of  papers,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous work  of  the  branch  de- 
volve upon  the  residue  of  the  staff. 
The  whole  of  the  staff  numbers  over 
forty  persons,  and  the  branch  is 
onder  the  control  of  Mrs.  Arundel- 
Colliver,  to  whom  great  praise  is  due 
for  the  successful  result  of  employ- 
ing ladies  on  account  work.  Mrs. 
Collrver  is  ably  assisted  by  Miss 
Green,  who  is  head  of  the  'Account 
Section/  and  by  Miss  Boulton,  the 
head  of  the  '  Message  Section.'  The 
hours  of  attendance  are  from  ten 
until  five,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
work  ceases  at  two  o'clock.  The 
offices  of  this  branch  are  located  in 
Albion  Place,  Blackfriars;  and  there 
Are  similar  branches  at  the  General 
Post  Offices  in  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  in  connection  with  the 
telegraph  work  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  We  cannot  leave  the 
Clearing-House  Branch  without 
noting  Mr.  Scudamore's  own  words 
in  reference  to  it.  He  says  that 
*  the  operation  of  the  clearing-house 
check  has  been  very  salutary.  It 
has  led  the  clerks  throughout  the 
country  to  pay  attention  to  the  rules 
-which  have  been  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  signalling  of  messages, 
to  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  get 
the  messages  off  promptly,  to  write 
out  the  received  messages  carefully, 
and  to  expedite  the   delivery   of 


these  messages  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.' 

The  engineering  department  of 
the  telegraph  service  is  the  next  to 
which  we  should  turn  our  attention. 
Upon  it  devolves  chiefly  the  main- 
tenance of  the  plant  of  the  telegraphic 
system.  Although  this  duty  falls 
mainly  upon  the  Post  Office,  still 
the  maintenance  of  the  system  is  to 
some  extent  effected  by  certain 
railway  companies.  The  depart- 
ment has  two  extensive  factories, 
one  at  Gloucester  Road,  Camden 
Town,  and  one  at  Bolton.  The 
work  performed  at  the  Gloucester 
Road  factory  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  that  relating  to  all 
kinds  of  apparatus  in  use  at  our 
telegraph  offices,  and  that  which 
relates  to  all  kinds  of  line  and  con- 
struction work.  With  regard  to 
the  first  class  of  work,  which  is  per- 
formed by  skilled  mechanics,  the 
following  most  important  litems 
comprised  in  it  may  be  mentioned : 
the  re-making  and  repair  of  all  kinds 
of  instruments,  the  manufacture  of 
translator  boards  (that  is,  an  ar- 
rangement for  re-laying  the  electric 
current  at  an  intermediate  Btation 
on  to  more  distant  stations),  the 
winding  of  coils,  and  the  testing 
and  examination  of  all  apparatus 
supplied  by  manufacturers  under 
contract  with  the  Post  Office.  In 
each  of  these  operations  the  utmost 
care  and  precision  have  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  in  most  cases  the  care- 
ful inspection  of  one  of  the  practical 
officers  of  the  department  is  re- 
quired. It  is  worthy  of  mention 
that  since  the  Post  Office  took  over 
the  '  telegraphs '  it  has  been  found 
practicable  at  this  factory  to  repair 
the  Hughes'  type-printing  instru- 
ment, a  work  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  impracticable  in  this 
country.  The  second  class  of  work 
done  at  this  factory  consists  in 
testing  and  fitting  insulators ;  the 
preparation  of  arms ;  the  taping  of 
new,  and  re-taping  of  old,  gutta- 
percha wire  ;  the  making  up  of  cables 
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■for1  street  and  tunnel  work;    the  of* the  lees  perfect,  and  to  extend 

manufacture  of  solder ;  the  fitting  the  use  of  the  more  perfect,  forms ; 

1  of  new,  und  cleaning  and  refitting  and  it  is  alsbpleasing  to  know  that 

-  of  old;  batteries ;  and  the  'mhnufae-  the  most  beautiful  of  ail  instruments, 
tureof ' carriers '  for  the  pneumatic  thlat' invented  by  Professor  Hughes, 
tubes:  As  in  the  first  class  of  work,  has  been' much  mor*  generally  used 
the  greatest  care  has  to'  bengiven  •  since  the  transfer  of  the*  telegraph,' 
ih  every  stage  of  these  operations'  in  before  which  period  >  it  was  only 
order  to  insure^  good  working!  The  used  by  the  United)  Kingdom  Tete- 
^ffemployed  at  the  factory  oonsists  graph  Company,  and  still  further 
'  of  at  superintendent,  Mr.  Bell,  who  efforts'  toe  -  being  mad*  by  the  Post 

has  a  residence  on  the  premises,  a  Office  for  extending  its  use. 
principal   assistant,  fire  clerks,  a  The  engineers?  department  is  con- 
superintendent  mechanic*,  and  fore-  trolled  by  Mr.  Oulley,  the  engineer- 
men  of  the  various  branches   of  in-chief  of  the  Poet  Office,  author  of 
•manufacture  and  repair  }  the  ma-  the HandbookofPractic&lTelegrapfy, 
'jority  of   the    working    men   are  which  is  oonBiderdd'authoritchtsvein 
'employed  temporarily  as  occasion  -this country, on  the* Continent, where 
•requires.'  it  has  been  translated,  in  America, 
At  the  factory  in  Bolton  the  work  and    in    India.      There    are    five 
consists  in  the  testing '  and  fitting  of  divisional  engineers  distributed  over 
insulators,   the  preparing  *  of  arms,  the    country,  in    addition  to  two 
and  the  cleaning  and  re-fitting  of  superintending  engineers  tot'  the 
batteries.     There  is  also  a  supply  general  work  of  the  metropolis.     In 
•of   stores   of   various   kinds  kept  Scotland  the  engineering   deparfc- 
at  Bolton,  'especially  those  of  the  ment  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  S. 
heavier  kind,  such1  as  iron  wire  and  Tansley,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Sanger  has 
the  like,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  charge  of  the' like  department 
more  conveniently  and  economically  in  Ireland.-     The    offices    of  the 
distributed  in   the    northern    and  engineer-in-chief  are  now   in  the 
north-eastern  divisions  of  the  tele-  new   Post  Office  building  in    St. 
graphic  system.      It  may  also  be  Martin's- le-Grand,    and    his    own 

-  mentioned  that  there  are  various  staff  numbers  fourteen'  clerks,  while 
depots  throughout  the  kingdom,  at  the  entire  engineering  department 
such  towns  as  Hartlepool,  Grimsby,  comprises  656  persons. 

Ac.,  for  the  storing  and  preparation  Of  the  Central  Telegraph  Station, 

of  poles ;  and  that  each  divisional  which  we  take  next,  little  requires 

•engineer  has  one  or   more    local  to  be  said,  as  already  so  much  has 

depots  at  the  most  central  and  con-  been  written  about  it  as  to  have 

venient  spots  in  his  district  for  the  afforded  the  public  a  good  insight 

rapid  and  economical  distribution  of  into  its<  working.     It  is  now  located 

stores  of  the  kinds  in  more  general  in  the  new  Post  Office  building, 

use  and  demand.    The  staff  at  the  occupying  there  the  whole  of  the 

Bolton  factory  consists  of  a  super-  top   floor,   while  its    battery    and 

intendent,  three  olerkB,  and  three  engine  rooms  occupy  a  portion  of 

mechanics.  the  basement.     It  is  open  night  and 

In  dealing  with  the  engineering  day  during  each  of  the  seven  days 

department  of  the  telegraph  service,  of  the  week  throughout  the  whole 

it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  year,  and  it  has  direct  communica- 

that  almost  every  form  of  instru-  tion  with  more  than  460  stations, 

ment  known  to  the  telegraph'  00m-  Its  circuits  number  more  than  450, 

panics  is  employed  by  the    Post  and  it  possesses  thirty  .two  pneuma- 

Office,  but  strenuous-  efforts  have  tic  tubes.     The  manner  in  which 

been  made  to  discontinue  the  use  these  tubes  are  worked  is  exceed- 
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mgly  interesting,  and  cannofcbe  more 
'  clearly  described  than  in  the  words 
used  by  Mr.  Scudamore  in  his  valu- 
able report  of  187 1  upon  the  *Tele- 
graphs,'  which  was  presented  to  the 
'  House  of  Commons.    He  says: 

The  double  tube  forms  what  may  be 
called  a  pneumatic  railway,  with  an  up 
line  and  a  down  line  having  their  termini 
in  Telegraph  Street  [this  is,  of  course,  at 
the  time  when  the  central  station  was 
located  in  the  street  just  mentioned]  and 
at  Temple  Bar,  and  an  intermediate  station 
at  the  General  Post  Office.  The  up  and 
down  lines  may  be  opened  through  their 
entire  length,  or  may  be  blocked  by  switch 
boxes  at  the  intermediate  station.  The 
terminal  stations  can  send  carriers  to  be 
stopped  by  the  switch  box  at  the  inter- 
mediate station,  and  the  intermediate 
station,  when  it  knows  a  through  carrier 
to  be  coming  for  one  of  the  termini,  can, 
if  it  happens  to  hare  any  messages  of  its 
own  for  that  terminus,  switch  out  the 
through  carrier,  insert  its  own  messages, 
and  send  the  carrier  on  again  without  ap- 
preciable delay.  The  tube  being  of  large 
size,  the  carriers  are  proportionately  large, 
and  each  will  hold  about  fifty  messages. 
When  pressure  and  vacuum  are  employed, 
the  distance  between  Telegraph  Street  and 
Temple  Bar  is  traversed  in  three  minutes ; 
when  vacuum  only  is  employed,  fire  minutes 
are  required  for  the  transmission.  The 
tube  is  now  working  much  within  its  power, 
and  is  doing  the  work  which  fully  occupied 
six  wires  and  twelve  clerks.  The  line  is 
worked  on  the  railway  block  system,  being 
fitted  for  that  purpose  with  Tyer's  patent 
train  signalling  apparatus. 

The  pneumatic  tube  system  has 
also  been  extended  to  such  towns 
as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Dublin,  and  Glasgow. 

The  Central  Station  is  divided 
into  two  principal  sections,  the  Pro- 
vincial Section  and  the  Metropolitan 
Section.  In  the  former  is  per- 
formed what  is  termed  the  '  sorta- 
tion '  of  messages,  that  is,  all  mes- 
sages received  in  the  Central  Station 
are  sorted  into  pans,  according  to 
the  place  to  which  they  have  to  be 
transmitted.  These  pans  are  eight 
in  number,  and  are  thus  arranged  : 
The  first  four  are  for  messages  for 
provincial  circuits,  the  fifth  for  mes- 
sages for  the  metropolitan  section ; 


the  sixth  for  messaged  for  foreign 
parts;  the  seventh  for  spare  mes- 
sages; and  the  eighth  is  foi*  messages 
which  are  of  doubtful  circulation. 
The  provincial  circuits  are  arranged 
into  four  divisions,  each  '  one  of 
which  is  controlled  by  a  female 
clerk-in-charge.  A  record  of  all 
messages  passing  in  and  out' of  the 
Central  Station  is  kept  at  the  sorting 
tables  to  which  they  are  carried, 
where  they  are  also  numbered ;  'while 
an  accurate  numerical  account*  of 
them  is  compiled  daily.  There  is 
also  an  hourly  account  kept'  at  the 
delivery  table  of  the  number  of  tees- 
sages  sent  out  for  delivery  each 
hour,  thus  affording  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  station  the  means 
of  judging  whether  the  work  pro- 
gresses at  the  proper  rate.  -The 
1  Metropolitan  Section  '  hardly  re- 
quires any  notice,  as  its-general 
arrangements  are  the  same  as  -those 
of  the  '  Provincial  Section;'  -  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
chronofer  by  which  Greenwich  ttnte 
is  transmitted  atitomicalfy  to  about 
twenty  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  by  which,  time-guns 
are  fired  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  is  in  the  Central  Station* 

The  staff  of  the  Central  Telegraph 
Station  consists  of  500  male  clerks, 
700  female  clerks,  and  200  messen- 
gers ;  and  it  is  right  to  state  that  only 
male  clerks  are  employed  through- 
out the  night,  that  is,  from  8  p.m. 
until  8  a.m.  The  controller  of  the 
station  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Fischer,  and  he 
is  supported  by  three  assistant  con- 
trollers, namely,  Messrs.  Barlow, 
Sadler,  and  Smith,  the  last-named 
gentleman  having  charge  of  the 
telegraph  station  at  the  Stock- Ex- 
change, which  is  connected  with  and 
subordinate  to  the  Central  Tele- 
graph Station.  There  is  a  medical 
officer  in  attendance  at  the  Station 
daily  to  see  any  members  of  the 
staff  who  may  require  his  advice.  » 

We  now  come  to  the  last  branch 
of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Service 
with  which  we  have  to  deal,  namely, 
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the  Special  Arrangements  Branch. 
The  staff  of  this  branch  is  composed 
of  seventeen  of  the   most  skilled 
manipulators  in  the  service,  and  it 
has  been  organised    by  the    Post 
Office  to  perform  the  work  resulting 
from  race-meetings,  elections,  public 
events  of  interest  and  importance, 
ike.   The  work  which  devolves  upon 
the  *  Special  Staff,'  as  it  is  termed 
departmen tally,  is  very  arduous,  and 
involves    much    harassing    night- 
duty.     At  race-meetings  the  work 
is  not  only  very  heavy,  but  comes  in 
sudden  bursts,  when  rumours  have 
sent  one  horse  down  or  another  up 
in  the  betting,  or  when  a  horse  is 
scratched,  or  when  a  great  race  is 
over.     *  If  a  student  of  nature,'  says 
Mr.    Scudamore,    *  be    desirous   of 
knowing  what  varieties  of  form  and 
colour  the  human  hand  can  assume, 
he  should  station  himself  inside  the 
telegraph  office  on  Epsom  Downs 
just  e<8  the  Derby  is  run.   There  are 
twelve  windows  for  the  public,  and 
for  many  minutes  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  race  these  windows  are 
completely  blocked  by  hands  which 
thrust  in  messages.     From  within 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  hands  and 
messages  ;  outside  the  efforts  of  the 
owners  to  regain  possession  of  them 
are  worthy  of  a  better  cause.9  Elec- 
tions of  Members  of  Parliament  in- 
variably throw  such  an  enormous 
-increase  of  both  public  and  press 
work    upon    the    telegraph  offices 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  poll- 
ing places,  that  the  ordinary  staff 
of    clerks    at    these    offices    can 
but  seldom  meet   the  increase   of 
business,  and  it  therefore  calls  for 
-the  services  of  the  'special  staff.' 
Agricultural  shows,  cricket  matches, 
and   reviews,  also    give  rise  to  a 
large  increase  of  telegraph  work, 
'and  when  they  take  place  in  the 
-vicinity  of  small  telegraph  offices, 
the  force  of  those  offices  has  for  the 
time   to    be     supplemented.      The 
offices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
district    in    which    the    autumnal 
manoeuvres  take  place  have  gene- 


rally to  be  strengthened  by  members 
of  the  *  special  staff,'  the  task  of 
organising  which  has  been  one  of 
much  difficulty.  In  connection  with 
the  branch  is  the  travelling  tele- 
graph office,  an  introduction  of 
recent  date  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  which  may  be  la- 
conically but  accurately  described 
as  an  office  upon  wheels,  having 
been  built  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying clerks  to  places  where  busi- 
ness awaits  them,  but  where  the 
department  has  been  unable,  or  per- 
haps unwilling,  to  build  or  hire  an 
office.  Besides  holding  the  post  of 
controller  of  the  *  Special  Arrange- 
ments Branch,'  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Johnston  is  also  supervisor  of  the 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  use 
and  management  of  telegraphic 
apparatus.  The  establishment  of 
such  schools  was  a  novel  but  neces- 
sary experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office,  for  the  telegraph  com- 
panies possessed  no  such  schools. 
The  chief  one  is  the  London  School, 
situated  at  101  Cannon  Street,  which 
has  been  organised,  and  to  a  great 
extent  managed,  by  Mr.  Johnston. 
It  is  fitted  up  as  an  instrument 
room,  and  many  of  the  instruments 
in  opposite  parts  of  the  room  are 
put  into  telegraphic  communication 
with  each  other,  so  that  learners 
may  be  taught  to  forward,  re- 
ceive, and  write  out  real  messages, 
which  are  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  carry  out  all  the  re- 
gulations which  have  been  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  signalling 
of  messages.  Thus  from  the  very 
commencement  learners  are  ini- 
tiated into  the  whole  details  of  the 
work  done  at  a  telegraph  office. 
This  is  not  the  only  school,  for 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
postal  schools  for  instruction  in 
telegraphy  have  been  established. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to 
make  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
the  telegraphs.  We  are  told  in  the 
Postmaster-General's  Report  for 
1872  that  the  total  length  of  the 
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postal  telegraph  wires  was  at  the 
end  of  1872  more  than  105,000 
miles,  of  which  about  5,000  miles 
were  rented  by  private  persons. 
Thus  there  was  an  increase  of  1 7,000 
miles  upon  the  total  mileage  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  or- 
dinary messages  in  1872  reached  a 
total  of  nearly  15,000,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  nearly  3,000,000.  A 
still  greater  increase  took  place  in 
the  number  of  words  transmitted  for 
the  press,  for  the  press  messages  in 
1872  (exclnsive  of  some  sent  as 
ordinary  messages)  contained  more 
than  28,000,000  words,  being  an  in- 
crease of  7,000,000  words.  Dnring 
one  single  night  in  that  year,  when 
important  Ministerial  statements 
were  made  in  Parliament,  upwards 
of  200,000  words,  or  about  100  co- 
lumns of  the  Times  newspaper,  were 
transmitted  from  the  Central  Tele- 
graph Station  for  publication  in  the 
provincial  papers. 

The  total  number  of  telegraph 
offices  open  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1872  was  rather  more  than  5,400, 
and  the  staff  of  officers  engaged  ex- 
clusively on  telegraph  duties  num- 
bered 9,591  persons.  We  cannot 
conclude  this  paper  without  saying 
just  a  word  in  reference  to  that 
large  body  of  the  telegraph  service, 
the  Telegraph  Messengers.  At  the 
end  of  1872  they  numbered  as  many 
as  3,657,  and  they  are  all  youths 
who,  when  eligible,  are  drafted  into 
the  postal  department  proper,  as 
letter-carriers.  It  seems  that  they 
undergo  a  sort  of  military  drill,  and 
we  are  told  that  those  belonging  to 
the  London  district  are  drilled  re- 
gularly. The  organisation  of  the 
force  was  undertaken  and  very  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  Colonel  Du 


Plat  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office.     It  was  very  obvious 
that  careful  organisation  was  re- 
quired, and  with  this  object  in  view 
Colonel  Taylor  aimed  at  subjecting 
the  force  of  messengers  to  military 
regulations  and  drill.      Thus  there 
has  been  created  the  rank  of  '  lance 
corporal/   the    messenger    holding 
this  position  being,  as  a  rule,  one  of 
superior  age,  and  is  placed  in  charge 
of  a  division   of  boy-messengers. 
That  some  such  organisation  was 
really  necessary  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  following    humorous  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Scudamore  upon  the 
subject :     '  It  would  be  of  little  use 
for  the  department  to  employ  the 
best  available  means  for  carrying  a 
message  over  a  distance  of  500  miles 
at  the  rate  of  forty  words  a  minute, 
if  when  it  left  the  wire  it  were  to 
be    delayed  while    the   messenger 
played  at  marbles  or  jumped  over 
posts.    And  again,  it  is  obviously  of 
importance  that  special  pains  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  messengers, 
who,  as  boys,  would  of  course  rather 
be  dirty  than  clean,  keep  themselves 
and  their  clothes  in  a  creditable 
state.'     With  a  view  to  effect  these 
objects  a  paper  of  instructions  to  the- 
boys  as  to  conduct  and  as  to  delivery 
was  prepared  by  Colonel  Taylor,  and: 
it  has   evidently  had    the  desired 
effect.    Mr.  Scudamore  states  that 
although  some  of  the  messengers. 
have  been  mischievous,  and  '  have 
amused  themselves  by  putting  black- 
ing into  the  tea  of  other  boys,  or 
by  putting  mice    into    the  pneu- 
matic tubes,'  still  as  a  whole,  the 
force,  considering  their  number  and 
their  youth,  behave  very  well,  and, 
indeed,  much  better  than  he  ex- 
pected. 

Akchibald  Granger  Bowie. 
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ROMANCE  OF  AN  OLD  YORKSHIRE  VILLAGE. 


NEARLY  all  the  demons  which 
in  early  times  haunted  the 
imaginations  of  men  appear  to  have 
been  but  manifold  shapes  of  Hunger. 
Mr.  Tylor  speaks  of  a  savage  tribe 
whose  devil  is  portrayed  as  a  huge 
stomach  flying  through  the  air, 
armed  with  claws,  seeking  whom  it 
may  devour ;  and  this  is  but  a  re- 
pulsively gross  type  of  the  gaping 
But  of  Butan,  of  the  ghoul  following 
the  caravan  to  batten  on  its  dead, 
of  the  blood-sucking  vampire,  the 
voracious  werewolf,  and  many  other 
horrible  phantasms  of  superstition. 
This  old  demon  has  faded  out  of 
the  beliefs  and  fears  of  Englishmen 
as  a  supernatural  being,  but  it  has 
only  been  to  enter  the  homes  of 
millions  as  a  reality,  there  to  abide. 
Hungers  of  body,  of  brain  and  heart 
— hunger  for  bread,  hunger  for 
wealth — are  the  harrying  demons 
that  one  meets  at  every  step  in  all 
these  regions  where  the  *  struggle 
for  existence '  means  the  drudgery 
and  the  hopelessness  of  millions,  and 
where  above  pits  and  chimneys 
hangs  the  dark  cloud  which  shuts 
away  the  heavens,  and  marks  where 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth 
for  ever.  One  may  walk  now  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Irish  Channel, 
almost  as  through  a  single  street, 
threading  contiguous  villages,  and 
find  trees  turned  to  chimneys  with 
soot-clouds  for  foliage,  and  if  he 
shall  do  that  he  will  realise  that 
England  is  steadily  attaining  a  new 
physiognomy,  and  one  by  no  means 
beautiful.  In  this  respect  the  his- 
tory of  the  struggle  of  man  for 
existence  presents  an  anomaly 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
philosophers  of  evolution,  in  the 
lower  world  each  life-and-death 
conflict  left  its  trace  in  some  shape- 
lier form  or  brighter  plumage :  the 
wild  kinds  have  put  on  the  vesture 
of  autumn  leaf,  or  borrowed  the 
■tripes  of  bamboo  thicket  and  slant- 


ing sunbeams,  the  better  to  lurk  for 
prey  or  hide  from  pursuers ;  their 
never-ceasing  torments  of  want  and 
terror  have  been  summed  in  their 
own  beauty  and  power.  But  the 
beauty  reaped  from  human  toil  is 
found  with  others  than  the  toilers. 
Of  the  bright  things  that  adorn  the 
mansions  of  the  wealthy  the  only 
trace  left  on  those  whose  struggle 
against  want  produced  them  are  the 
ashen  cheek,  the  sunken  eye,  the 
hard  lowering  brow,  and  monoto- 
nous .expression  of  the  weary  heart. 

Passing  along  this  highway  re- 
cently, I  turned  to  look  at  a  man 
walking  for  a  wager,  with  so  many 
miles  before  him  to  be  traversed  in 
a  given  time.  He  was  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  boys  attracted  by  his 
quaint  costume  (light  blouse  and 
knickerbockers)  ;  but  he  heeded 
them  not ;  with  mouth  firmly  closed, 
and  eyes  set  upon  the  next  step 
before  him,  he  walked  on  at  a 
definite — no  doubt  adequate — pace, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left.  Apart  from  his  costume  he 
seemed  to  reappear  in  every  man  I 
met  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Each  was  moving  on,  every  feature 
firm  set  to  a  task  which  held  for 
him  no  interest  beyond  its  wage, 
and  drew  his  eye  no  inch  beyond 
his  next  stroke  of  work. 

No  farther  on  earth ;  but  the  end- 
less lines  of  lowly  dwellings  are 
broken  by  the  frequent  pariah 
church  and  the  green  graveyard 
around  it,  hallowed  islets  which  the 
tide  of  work  and  trade  has  alone 
respected;  the  chapels  lift  their 
graceful  arches  above  the  dingy 
square  dwellings ;  the  cross  floats 
up  amid  and  beyond  the  never- 
ceasing  smoke,  and  shines  as  a 
golden  star  against  the  dull,  heavy 
sky.  One  feels  that  these  toiling 
men  and  women  have  adjourned 
their  happier  lives  to  other  worlds. 
When  the  English  Catholics  started 
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on  their  pilgrimage  to  Paray-le- 
Monial  they  bore  one  banner  larger 
than  all  the  rest,  which  to  my  eye 
had  a  significance  beyond  what  its 
makers  and  bearers  intended.  It 
was  contributed  by  Salford,  and  in 
order  to  show  where  it  came  from 
there  was  pictured  on  its  rich  crimson 
silk  a  number  of  chimney-tops  with 
their  black  smoke ;  but  this  smoke 
ascending  became  luminous  and 
rose-tinted,  and  on  the  bright-hued 
clouds  the  Virgin,  the  saints  and 
cherubs,  reposed,  looking  up  with 
homage  to  the  Lord  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  costly  banner  told  one 
thing  to  the  pilgrims,  but  to  some 
others  it  must  have  suggested  the 
fact  that  while  these  poor  men  and 
women  are  toiling  amid  iron  and 
soot,  and  struggling  with  the  hard 
realities  of  the  earth,  far  above  the 
canopy  of  black  smoke  they  are 
seeing  realms  of  beauty,  of  sacred 
forms  and  ideals,  which  intercede 
1>etween  their  pitiless  lot  on  earth 
and  the  blessed  dreamland  of  which 
their  heart  whispers. 

If  one  turns  aside  for  only  a  mile 
or  two  from  the  great  labour-track 
he  will  perceive  that  though  long  it 
is  narrow.  Let  us  cross  yon  range 
of  hills,  and  as  the  tall  chimneys  of 
the  factory  where  Sir  Titus  Salt 
has  his  20,000  hands  at  work  dis- 
appears out  of  the  horizon,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  descending  into  a 
peaceful  vale,  holding  embowered 
mansions,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  towns  Bitting  beside  a  crystal 
stream.  This  town  is  Hkley,  and 
the  stream  is  the  Wharfe.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  low  range  we  have 
crossed  the  river  Aire,  so  called 
from  its  brightness,  some  say,  as 
the  river  Auras  of  Greece  (Aure  of 
France)  was  from  its  shining  like 
gold  ;  now  it  is  a  river  of  ink,  the 
sewer  of  a  score  of  blackened  towns. 
The  Wharfe  wanders  amid  its  mea- 
dows, and  reflects  the  patriarchal 
trees  beside  it,  a  pure  mirror.  We 
have  not  only  come  from  noise  to 
quietness,  and  from  foulness  to  pu- 


rity, but  at  a  single  step  have  escaped 
the  hard  Gorgon  gaze  of  the  re- 
morseless Present  and  come  face  to 
face  with  the  romance  of  the  most 
distant  ages. 

Standing    beside    two    peculiar 
rocks  on  the  brow  of  the  bill  called 
'the  Cow  and  Calf' — natural  for- 
mations— we  find  around  them  an 
atmosphere  of  tradition  that  in  the 
earliest  ages  they  were,  like  every- 
thing else    that   was  peculiar  in 
nature,  held  sacred.    But  how,  one 
may  ask,  can  anyone  know  whether 
these  old  rocks  were  held  sacred  P 
Who  knows  anything  about  them  P 
The  casual  visitor  will  see  before 
him  only  two  large  rocks  separated 
from  their  cliff,  marked  over  with 
Scripture  texts,  oddly  mingled  with 
the  voluminous  records  which  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  dates  upon  which 
the  Johns  and  Sarahs,  the  Williams 
and  Janes,  sat  there  in  affectionate 
proximity  on  their   outings   from 
Bradford  or  Leeds.    But  there  is  a 
difference,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  re- 
minds us,  between  eyes  and  eyes. 
The  geologist  looking  upon '  the  Cow 
and  Calf '  reads  a  deeper  record  than 
John  and   Sarah    have    left,    and 
traces  on  them  the  history  of  the 
convulsion  which  tore  them  from 
the  Millstone  Grit.     He  will  look 
upon  the  innocent  seeming  wells  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  hear  in 
their  gentle  babbling  the  narration 
of  how  they    trickled   on  unseen 
through  the  ages  until  they  under- 
mined the  cliff  and  brought  down 
an  avalanche.    But  after  the  geo- 
logist   comes   the    antiquary  with 
an  eye  for  inscriptions  yet  more 
occult.     He  finds  an  indentation  on 
the  '  Cow '  which  the  country  folk 
will  tell  him  has  been  called  from 
time  immemorial  *  Giant  Rumbald's 
Footstep.'     They  will  inform  him 
of  the  legend  that  the  giant,  in 
stepping  one  day  from  St.  Alme's 
Cliff  far  away  to  this  ridge,  missed 
the  exact  height  at  which  he  aimed, 
and  brought  his  foot  on  this  edge, 
which  broke  off  under  his  weight/ 
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and  retained  the  impression  of  his 
foot  ever  after.  He  bethinks  him 
that  he  has  heard  something  of  this 
kind  before ;  knows  well  that  from 
the  sacred  summit  in  Ceylon  where 
the  visible  footprint  of  Buddha  is 
still  adored,  there  are  holy  foot- 
prints of  gods  and  saints  all  round 
the  world,  of  which  these  Yorkshire 
peasants  never  heard.  He  knows 
that  when  the  old  pagan  pantheon 
of  these  islands  crumbled  nnder  the 
touch  of  an  imported  religion  their 
outlawed  gods  were  transformed  in 
the  popular  imagination  to  *  giants/ 
' ogres/  'demons/  and  their  once 
sacred  rites  to  witchcraft.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  great  height  of  '  Rum- 
bald's  Moor/  he  will  see  in  the  dis- 
tance 'Baildon/  that  is  the  Hill 
of  Baal,  the  fire-god,  everywhere 
traceable  in  the  world  by  Baal 
stones  and  Baal  fires.  Then  he 
journeys  away  to  St.  Alme's  Cliff, 
from  which  Bumbald  was  said  to 
have  stepped,  and  finds  that  it  used 
to  be  a  famous  place  for  witches, 
pointing  to  a  previous  sanctity 
which  the  Church  sequestrated  from 
the  pagans  and  gave  St.  Alme  as  a 
mantle.  And  thus  spelling  out 
letter  by  letter  from  that  popular 
lore  which  lasts  longer  than  any 
writing  in  stone  or  iron,  the  anti- 
quary feels  his  way  to  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  of  mvthology.  Mr. 
Phone1  looks  where  the  merry  group 
of  a  Leeds  picnic  has  spread  its 
luncheon,  and  one  by  one  they  dis- 
solve into  a  crowd  of  worshippers 
surrounding  human  victims. 

How  wonderful  is  the  continuity 
of  the  human  imagination !  Because 
the  dark  cloud  sent  rain  like  milk 
it  was  called  in  old  Yedic  hymns 
a  cow.  Because  the  Night  distilled 
dew  it  too  was  a  [black]  cow.  From 
the  ancient  hymns  came  the  proverb 
still  used  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia, '  Even  the  black  cow's 
milk  is  white/  Then  a  poet  saw 
the  black  cow  giving  birth  to  a  calf 
—the  Moon.  Then  the  earth  send- 
ing up  fountains  from  her  mighty 


udders  was  a  cow.  Thousands  of 
years  ago  the  Hindoo  maiden,  as 
she  filled  her  jar  at  the  fountain, 
sang  her  hymn  to  the  variegated 
cow,  and  here  to-day  the  fountains 
which  have  made  Dkley  the  most 
famous  watering-place  in  the  West 
Biding,  and  made  it  a  wealthy  town, 
all  spring  up  under  the  hill  crowned 
by  *  the  Cow  and  Calf ! ' 

On  seeing  the  picture  of  what 
Ilkley  was  before  its  pure  and  cool 
waters  began  to  attract  attention 
(only  a  little  over  twenty  years 
ago),  and  contrasting  it  with  the 
magnificent  hydropathic  establish- 
ments, hotels,  villas,  and  shop?, 
which  now  make  it  a  brilliant  town, 
I  remembered  the  Russian  cow- 
story,  which  De  Gubernatis  has 
traced  to  the  Yedic  myth.  This 
Sklavic  fable  relates  that  a  certain 
hard-hearted  mother  had  three 
daughters,  who  had  severally  one, 
two,  and  three  eyes.  She  also  had 
a  step-daughter,  who  was  made  to 
do  all  the  work  while  her  lazy  half- 
sisters  enjoyed  themselves.  This 
step-daughter  being  assigned  some 
task  in  the  field  beyond  the  power 
of  any  mortal,  is  looked  upon  with 
compLrion  by*  a  certain  .«£  which 
aids  her,  so  that  her  task,  though 
increased  from  day  to  day,  is  always 
accomplished,  the  girl  returning 
home  at  an  early  hour  brisk  and 
rosy  as  in  the  morning.  The  step- 
mother sends  out  her  one-eyed 
daughter  to  watch,  and  see  how 
this  is  done.  The  good  Mary,  in- 
structed by  the  cow,  says,  'Eye 
sleep ! '  and  her  half-sister  falls 
asleep,  and  cannot  see  the  cow's 
kindness.  Next  the  two-eyed  sister 
is  sent  to  watch,  but  both  her  eyes 
are  similarly  put  to  sleep,  and  the 
mystery  is  undiscovered.  But  when 
the  third  sister  is  sent  out  Mary 
forgets  her  third  eye;  fails  to  put 
that  to  sleep  with  the  other  two ; 
and  so  the  cow  is  detected,  and 
ordered  to  be  killed.  Mary,  rail  of 
grief,  hastens  to  inform  the  cow ; 
but  the  animal  is  calm,  and  tells  her 
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only  not  to  eat  any  of  its  flesh,  and 
to  gather  together  its  bones,  plant 
them  in  the  garden,  and  water 
them.  She  does  so,  and  from  the 
buried  bones  of  the  cow  grows  np 
a  wonderful  tree  laden  with  gold 
and  silver  fruits.  The  mother  and 
wicked  sisters  try  to  gather  this 
fruit,  but  the  tree  bristles  with 
thorns  like  lancets,  which  prick  them 
dreadfully  ;  while  the  branches  drop 
down  their  wealth  into  Mary's  lap. 
Mary  weds  the  prince,  and  the 
marvellous  tree  is  alive  with  beau- 
tiful birds,  '  which  sing  songs  for 
kings  and  peasants  alike.'  I  think 
Ilkley  may  well  cherish  the  cow, 
as  part  of  that  formation  which 
filters  its  waters,  and  so  has  in  a 
certain  way  raised  up  the  tree  that 
sheds  gold  and  silver  in  its  lap, 
and  it  might  adopt  the  Russian 
legend  as  its  own. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
hydropathic  '  movement,'  about 
1844,  that  a  small  establishment 
was  opened  here.  It  did  not  get 
on  very  well,  however,  until  the 
Scotch  physician  came  who  is  now 
so  widely  known  in  connection  with 
the  place,  and  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  magnificent  establishment 
known  as  (  Ben  Rhydding.' 

Around  this  other  hydropathic 
establishments  also  have  grown  up 
to  greatness.  The  waters  have  no 
medicinal  quality  whatever,  but 
they  are  pure,  sweet,  and  plenteous, 
and  above  all  flow  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  vales  in  the  world. 
Professor  Phillips,  of  Oxford,  once 
gummed  up  for  the  Guide  Book  the 
attractions  of  Dkley  with  more  than 
geological  enthusiasm : 

lew  places  of  general  resort  (he  says}  so 
well  deserve  their  reputation  as  Ilkley. 
The  springs  are  pure  and  abundant,  the  air 
is  free  and  bracing ;  the  river  utters  cheer- 
ful sounds  as  it  wanders  through  green 
meadows  or  rushes  between  lofty  banks, 
shaded  with  woods  and  crowned  by  mighty 
rocks.  High  open  moorlands,  easily  acces- 
sible to  even  feeble  pedestrians ;  pleasant 
home  walks;  an  admirably  regulated  house- 
hold, make  Ben  Bhydding  a  delicious  abode. 


And  for  excursions  Wharfedale,  Airedale, 
and  Nidderdale,  with  Bolton  Abbey,  Skip- 
ton  Castle,  Malham  Cave,  Bringham  Crags, 
and  Fountains  Abbey  offer  irresistible  at- 
tractions. Artist,  antiquary,  sportsman, 
naturalist,  and  invalids  who  are  none  of 
these,  may  ioin  heartily  in  the  old  spirit  of 
gratitude  which  dedicated  an  altar  to  the 
life-giving  waters  of  Ilkley. 

The  allusion  of  Professor  Phillips 
is  not  to  the  rude  primitive  altar  of 
the  Hanging  Cliff  which  the  Bri- 
tish natives  consecrated,  but  to  the 
goddess  Verbeia,  to  whom  the  Bo- 
mans  consecrated  these  wells  and 
the  river  Wharfe  also,  and  whose 
altar  has  been  discovered,  admired, 
and  finally  hidden  away  under 
mortar  in  the  parish  church  wall ; 
where,  should  the  Professor  or  other 
paganish  people  ever  seek  to  gather 
around  it,  they  will  have  to  put  up 
with  so  much  Roman  religion  as 
survives  in  forms  more  recent,  if 
less  picturesque. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
treasures  of  Dkley  are  its  three 
ancient  '  runic  crosses,'  so  called: 
for  people  insist  upon  calling  such 
monuments  'crosses,'  though  they 
have  no  smallest  characteristic  of  a 
cross.  The  custom  has,  however, 
its  value,  for  it  attests  that  such 
stones  were  esteemed  *  holy '  in 
primitive  days.  The  early  mission- 
aries generally  re-baptised  things 
held  sacred  by  the  barbarians  into 
the  sacrednames,  common  or  proper, 
which  they  now  bear.  And  so  far 
as  these  *  runic  crosses '  are  con- 
cerned, the  practice  would  seem  to 
have  been  continued  to  a  late  day ; 
for  I  am  told  that  some  reverend 
gentleman  collected  them  from 
various  parts  of  the  churchyard, 
set  the  three  in  a  row  in  front  of 
the  church,  where  they  now  are,  and 
maintained  that  they  symbolise  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity !  The  figures 
on  these  monuments,  other  than 
the  runic  writing,  consist  of  birds, 
hares,  and  various  nondescript  forms 
intertwined  with  coils  of  what  may 
be  either  serpents,  or  scrolls,  or  an- 
cient letters,  but  all  in  careful  and 
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sometimes  beautiful  work.  There 
are  several  dragons,  and  they  are 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  being  two- 
footed.  It  is  rare  to  see  represen- 
tations of  dragons  with  two  feet 
only,  such  being  found  occasionally 
in  Belgian  and  Norse  reliques,  but 
rarely,  I  believe,  in  Latin  coun- 
tries. 

Moreover  one  of  these  Ilkley 
dragons  certainly  (the  others  are 
problematical)  has  equine  traits 
about  its  head,  and  it  also  holds  out 
something  in  one  of  its  feet  as  in  a 
hand ;  its  tail  curves  into  the  con- 
volutions of  a  runic  sentence.  There 
are  two  human  faces  with  forms 
human  also  as  far  as  the  waist. 
They  are  in  rich  robes,  and  the 
heads  are  encircled  each  with  a  wide 
uniform  nimbus  quite  different  from 
any  known  in  Christian  icono- 
graphy, and  rather  resembling  the 
Egyptian  style.  The  faces  are  meant 
to  be  handsome,  but  are  rather 
moonlike  for  post-historic  t&ste. 
One  of  these  human  forms  is  at  the 
top  of  the  highest  obelisk :  at  the 
base  of  the  same  is  a  dragon :  be- 
tween the  two  is  a  sculpture,  which 
as  well  as  I  could  make  it  out  re- 
presents a  man  contending  with  a 
dragon.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  stone  was  originally  raised  in 
honour  of  some  saint  or  hero  who 
had  exterminated  a  dragon.  At 
any  rate  here  is  the  noble  human 
head  with  its  nimbus  at  the  top  and 
the  dragon  at  the  base ;  these  are 
plain,  and  they  show  plainly  that 
there  had  drifted  into  these  islands 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  has 
been  supposed  the  elements  (if  not, 
as  my  theory  of  the  third  sculpture 
would  show,  the  actual  form)  of 
that  wide-spread  fable,  the  hero  con- 
tending with  the  dragon.  Beginning 
with  Indra's  contest  with  Vritra  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  mythology,  that 
fable  passed  on  to  become  Apollo 
and  the  Python  in  one  country, 
Siegfried  and  Fafhir  in  another,  St. 
Patrick  and  the  snakes  in  Ireland, 
to  stamp  on  every  English  sovereign 


the  legend  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.  Curiously  enough  there 
was  found  in  the  old  church  steeple 
a  bas-relief  of  Herakles  strangling 
the  serpents.  Centuries  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  periods  at 
which  the  myth  of  the  Greek  god 
was  set  up  near  the  obelisk  with  its 
British  hero  and  dragon ;  five  or  six 
thousand  years  must  have  intervened 
since  they  who  conveyed  across  the 
ages  their  respective  versions  of  the 
same  sacred  myth  parted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  They  have 
severally  built  up  the  great  Latin 
nations  on  one  path  of  migration 
and  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
empires  on  the  other ;  and  at  last 
met  here  at  Ilkley  to  see  which 
could  exterminate  the  other.  Both 
have  passed  away  before  the  race 
that  embodies  the  best  that  was  in 
both,  the  race  that  can  now  spell 
out  on  the  old  stones  they  carved 
that  they  were  really  blood-brothers 
had  they  only  knownit,  and  children 
of  the  same  faith  which  from  of  old 
never  forgot  the  religion  which  was 
inscribed  on  the  cradle-side  of  their 
infancy  in  the  East,  the  eternal 
combat  between  good  and  evil,  man 
and  the  serpent. 

Here  is  this  old  church  of  All 
Saints  at  Ilkley  not  more  interest- 
ing than  one  or  two  hundred  others 
in  England;  and  he  who  should 
thoroughly  master  all  that  is  in  and 
around  it  would  have  read  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  From 
the  moment  he  passes  from  the 
runic  inscriptions  to  enter  the  Nor- 
man doorway  he  will  meet  with 
ancient  Roman  sculpture,  and  stand 
amid  walls  probably  erected  with  the 
stones  of  the  ancient  fortress  built 
after  the  Roman  Conquest  and 
named  Olicana.  Here  is  the  effigy 
of  Sir  Adam  de  Middleton  in  chain- 
mail,  his  head  supported  by  an 
angel,  his  feet  by  a  dog ;  he  died  in 
1315,  and  above  him  on  the  wall  is 
the  tablet  that  tells  us  that  the 
Middletons  are  still  livingand  dying 
at  Ilkley.     In  an  old  oaken  pew 
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raised  above  the  rest  to  hold  the 
family  of  lord  of  the  manor  I  read 
there  where  it  was  once  cut  by  a 
little  bored  aristocrat:  *  Richard 
Lodge,  Anno  Do.  1665.' 

Down  on  the  floor,  hid  away  by 
matting,  are  brass  plates  that  mark 
the  resting  place  of  the  ancestors  of 
Bishop  Heber.  The  sweet  singer 
himself  was  born  in  Cheshire  in 
1783,  but  here  rest  his  ancestors, 
the  earliest  being  (Capt.  John 
Heber,  son  of  Reginald  Heber,'  who 
was  laid  here  in  1649,  with  Paul's 
words  over  him,  '  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,'  which  indeed  could  not 
be  said  of  most  captains  in  his  time. 
That  which  was  the  castle  of  the 
Hebers  and  afterwards  for  a  time  of 
the  Middletons  is  now  a  series  of 
sties  .for  some  poos  families,  the 
only  abode  of  wretchedness  I  saw  in 
Ilkley.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  clerical  gentlemen  who,  finding 
runic  monuments  scattered  about 
their  churchyard  convert  them  first 
into  gateposts  and  then  into  symbols 
of  the  Godhead,  will  ever  be  able 
to  do  the  one  good  turn  they  could 
do  by  such  things — preserve  them. 
On  two  of  the  runic  stones  there 
are  traces  of  the  lead  with  which 
hinges  had  been  fastened  to  them 
before  the  three  were  set  up  in  a 
row  about  forty  years  ago  to  be 
called  the  Trinity  (despite  the 
Arianism  implied  in  their  differing 
heights,  the  lowest  being  five,  the 
highest  nine  feet).  It  is  the  most 
common  and  constant  defence  of  the 
Established  Church  heard  in  culti- 
vated and  scientific  circles  that  it 
places  a  University  scholar  in  every 
neighbourhood  who  will  in  some 
sort  represent  refinement  and  learn- 
ing. It  is  fortunate  for  a  good 
many  of  the  clergy  that  the  senti- 
ment is  much  more  generally  ad- 
mitted than  tested.  From  classic 
walls  the  clergy  of  Ilkley  parish 
have  come  to  abandon  these  in- 
valuable reliques  to  decay.  From 
studying  Latin  they  have  come  to 
leave  two  of  the  most  interesting 


Roman  inscriptions  to  become  ob- 
literated by  the  weather,  and  to 
bury  away  two  monuments  of  the 
same  age  beneath  their  'restora- 
tions.' In  Camden's  time  a  stone 
was  dug  up  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

IM  .  SEVEBVS 
AVEC  .  ET  .  A2TT0NINVS 

CAES  .  DESTINATV8 

RE8TITIVERVNT   CVRAN- 

TE  VIRI0  LVPO  LEG  E- 

ORVM  .  PR  .  PR. 

The  stone  is  preserved,  the  in- 
scription has  entirely  perished — 
simply  through  negligence.  Fortu- 
nately Camden  has  preserved  it. 
Olicana  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(a.d.  138)  as  a  Roman  station,  and 
the  above  inscription  attests  that 
the  fortress  was  repaired  by  Viriu* 
Lupus  in  the  days  of  Severus,  who- 
died  at  York,  a.d.  211.  Camden 
gives  another  inscription,  found  in 
or  on  the  church,  which  has  also 
perished.  Another  most  valuable 
stone,  with  an  inscription  showing 
that  it  was  an  altar  set  up  by  Clo- 
dius  Frontinus,  Prefect  of  the  First 
Cohort  of  the  Lingones,  to  Verbeia, 
the  goddess  or  nymph  of  the  river 
Wharfe,  I  have  already  spoken  of 
as  literally  walled  up  in  the  church, 
never  more  to  be  seen  till  Gabriel's 
trump  kindly  blows  the  said  wall 
down.  Possibly  the  rector  thought- 
that  some  day  there  might  be  a- 
revival  of  paganism,  and  Verbeis* 
again  claim  her  worshippers.  I 
add,  with  reference  to  the  Roman 
bas-reliefs  found  in  the  church 
steeple,  representing  Herakles  stran- 
gling the  serpents,  that  this  remark- 
able sculpture  has  also  been  built 
into  the  interior  wall,  lower  down 
than  the  floor ;  but  the  scholar  who 
did  this  has  considerately  left  a 
small  hole  in  the  floor,  so  that  by 
lying  down  flat  and  holding  a  lighted 
wax  match  there  I  was  able  to 
trace  it.  He  has,  indeed,  had  the 
further  grace  to  have  a  copy  of 
it  made  in  plaster  and  set  in  a 
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corner  of  the  church.  It  is  be- 
coming a  question  whether,  when 
the  Bill  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  been  endeavouring  so  long  to  get 
through  Parliament  (a  Bill  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ancient 
Monuments)  is  finally  passed,  there 
will  be  anything  left  to  protect.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  those  Ame- 
ricans who  have  recently  procured 
some  valuable  antiquarian  trea- 
sures from  the  East,  would  under- 
take to  transfer  to  the  New  World 
some  of  these  monuments  of  their 
own  ancestors,  and  rescue  them 
from  perishing  in  the  hands  of  the 
elder  brother  who  has  inherited 
them ;  should  they  ever  make  such 
an  effort  they  will  probably  obtain 
these  old  stones  for  very  little. 
From  all  appearances  Ilkley  doesn't 
value  its  three  runic  stones  at  three 
sixpences,  though  the  like  of  them 
cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope. 

It  was  with  a  thrill  of  delight 
that  I  remembered  that  I  was  in 
the  land  of  the  Fairfaxes.  Well  do 
I  remember  how,  as  a  boy,  I  listened 
to  the  story  of  the  great  Lord 
Fairfax  in  the  county  of  Virginia, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  was 
touched  all  over  with  the  history  of 
the  noble  old  family ;  and  with  what 
awe  I  once  looked  upon  a  lovely 
lily-like  lady,  of  whom  some  one 
whispered,  ' she  is  the  last  descen- 
dant in  Virginia  of  the  old  "  Fair- 
faxes." '  Far  behind  her  in  the 
past  was  that  lady — the  wife  of  the 
great  Lord  Fairfax — who  lived  here- 
abouts before  the  pilgrims  landed 
-at  Plymouth,  and  on  whose  tomb 
in  Otley  church  may  be  read  the 
epitaph  which  might  have  graced 
the  sweetest  Puritan  of  them  all : 

Here  Lea's  frrtfvlness,  here  Rachel's  bewty, 
Here  lyeth  Rebecca's  faith,  here  Sarah's 
duty. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
written  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham, 
is  a  book  which  none  can  read  with- 
out recognising  a  really  great  man ; 


but  I  think  one  gets  of  such  a  man 
an  equally  valuable  '  version,'  so  to 
speak,  in  the  popular  traditions 
which  linger  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  resided. 

They  are  mythical,  no  doubt,  but 
always  characteristic.  Here,  after 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
school-boy  you  meet  will  tell  you 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  such  long 
arms  that  when  he  stood  straight 
up  the  palm  of  his  hand  rested  on 
the  cap  of  his  knee ;  that  he  was 
therefore  the  best  swordsman  ever 
heard  of ;  and  so  brave  and  strong, 
that  once  when  he  was  in  a  fray 
in  a  narrow  lane  attacked  by  four 
men,  he  let  daylight  through  three 
of  them,  and  the  other  fled.  He 
was  merciful  as  he  was  fearless; 
and  while  as  a  firm  Puritan  he  must 
needs  consent  to  the  death  of  King 
Charles  I.,  it  was  thought  unsafe  to 
let  the  soldier  be  present  at  the  exe- 
cution, and  he  was  kept  engaged  in 
prayer  by  Major  Harrison  until  that 
event  was  over.  How  far  blood  will 
tell !  Only  a  few  years  back  we  all 
read  of  .the  noble  death  of  a  young 
Fairfax  in  the  Far  West,  who,  after 
he  was  stabbed  to  the  death,  stood 
for  a  moment  over  the  murderer 
crouching  at  his  feet,  and  said,  *  I 
can  kill  you,  as  you  have  killed  me; 
but  you  have  a  wife  and  family,  and 
I  spare  you  for  their  sakes.'  This 
young  man  might  have  been  at  the 
time  of  that  tragedy  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  I  believe  might  a 
certain  physician  residing  at  Wood- 
burn,  near  Baltimore ;  but  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  for  a  long  time  have 
been  the  only  representatives  of  the 
family,  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as 
more  important  to  have  nobility  in 
them  than  to  be  in  the  nobility. 

But  I  cannot  linger  over  a  story 
which  as  recently  told  all  may  read, 
for  I  wish  to  make  an  episode  here 
of  a  less  accessible  and  less  known 
story,  namely,  the  '  manifestations ' 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Edward  Fairfax,  gen- 
tleman. 
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This  Edward  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  old  Lord  Fairfax,  bat  it 
was  in  days  when  Noblesse  oblige 
had  a  meaning  for  even  wild  young 
lords,  and  no  youth  was  reared  with 
more  tender  care,  or  through  life 
more  respected  by  his  elder  brother 
Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  by  the 
family,  than  this  natural  son.  His 
education,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  more  complete  than  any  other 
who  bore  the  name,  its  literary  side 
being  represented  only  by  this  man 
who  stands  in  the  Biographies  as 
'an  English  poet  who  translated 
Tasso's  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  into 
English  verse.'  He  also  translated 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered,  There  is  a 
poem  by  him  (Eclogue)  in  The 
Muses'  Library.  His  works  evince 
considerable  learning,  and  it  is  this 
fact  which  gives  especial  importance 
to  the  events  which  he  himself  de- 
scribed in  an  old  work,  still  pre- 
served in  York,  which  contains 
portraits  of  the  persons  whom  he 
charged  with  exercising  their  witch- 
craft in  his  family.  Lord  Houghton 
communicated  this  singular  produc- 
tion to  the  Philobiblion  Society  some 
years  ago ;  but  as  that  society  does 
not  publish  its  papers,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  transcribe  from  it  enough, 
at  least,  to  lay  before  the  curious  in 
such  matters  all  that  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  realise  just  what  were 
the  phenomena  which  characterised 
'  Witchcraft/  and  the  state  of  mind, 
even  amongst  scholars,  which  sup- 
plied the  atmospheric  condition 
amid  which  they  swelled  to  such 
portentous  and  tragical  dimensions. 
No  work  that  I  have  read  casts,  as 
I  think,  so  much  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  this  old  document,  which  is 
entitled,  A  Discourse  of  Witchcraft 
as  it  was  acted  in  the  Family  of  Mr. 
Edward  Fairfax,  ofFuystone,  in  the 
County  of  York,  in  the  Year  1621. 
Sibi  parat  malum,  qui  alteri  parat. 

Having  assured  the  reader  that 
he  is  in  religion  *  neither  a  fantastic 
Puritan  nor  a  superstitious  Papist,' 
but  a   faithful    Christian    of  the 


English  Church,  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  persons  involved. 

Of  the  patients  two  are  my  daughters,  of 
whom  this  was  the  estate  when  the  Witches 
began  with  them.  The  elder,  Helen  Fair- 
fax, a  maid  of  twenty-one  years,  of  person 
healthful,  of  complexion  sanguine,  free 
from  melancholy,  of  capacity  not  appre- 
hensive of  much,  but  rather  hard  to  learn 
thingB  fit,  slow  of  speech,  patient  of  reproof, 
of  behaviour  without  offence,  educated  only 
in  my  own  house,  and  therefore  not  know- 
ing much.  Elizabeth,  my  younger  daugh- 
ter, an  infant  of  scarce  seven  years,  of  a 
pleasant  aspect,  quick  wit,  active  spirit, 
able  to  receive  any  instruction,  and  willing 
to  undergo  pains.  Besides  these  daughters 
of  mine  one  Maud  Jefiray,  daughter  of 
John  Jeffrey,  yeoman,  aged  about  twelve 
years,  hath  suffered  much  from  the  same 
hands,  but  I  knew  her  not  so  well  as  to 
speak  of  that  child  with  assurance,  for  this 
lamentable  occasion  did  acquaint  us  only, 
neither  further  knew  of  her  parents  but  by 
sight,  and  these  be  the  persons  afflicted. 

The  women  questioned  for  this  are  in 
number  six,  of  whom  five  fall  in  my  know- 
ledge, therefore  I  can  give  thee  some  cha- 
racters of  them;  and  the  Spirits  also  I 
will  describe,  as  the  children  demonstrate 
their  shapes.  The  first  is  called  Margret 
Waite,  a  widow  that  some  years  ago  came 
to  dwell  in  these  parts,  with  an  husband, 
who  brought  with  them  an  evil  report  for 
witchcraft  and  theft.  The  man  died  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  for  stealing, 
and  his  relict  has  increased  the  report'  she 
brought  with  her  for  witchery.  Her  fa- 
miliar Spirit  is  a  deformed  thing  with 
many  feet,  black  of  colour,  rough  with 
hair,  the  bigness  of  a  cat,  the  name  of 
it  unknown.  The  next  is  her  daughter,  a 
young  woman  agreeing  with  her  mother  in 
name  and  conditions  (as  is  thought),  to 
which  she  added  impudency  and  lewd  be- 
haviour, for  she  is  young  and  not  deformed ; 
and  her  house  is  holden  for  a  receptacle 
for  some  of  the  worst  sort,  practising 
small  larcenies.  Her  Spirit  is  a  white  cat 
spotted  with  black,  and  named  Inges. 
The  third  is  Jennit  Dibble,  a  very  old 
widow,  reputed  a  witch  for  many  years: 
and  a  constant  report  affirmeth  that  her 
mother,  two  aunts,  two  sisters,  her  husband 
and  some  of  her  children  have  all  been  long 
esteemed  witches,  so  that  it  seemeth  here- 
ditary to  her  family.  Her  Spirit  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  black  cat,  called  Gibbe, 
which  hath  attended  her  now  above  forty 
years.  These  are  made  up  a  mess  by 
Margret  Thorpe,  daughter  to  Jennit  Dibble, 
lately  a  widow,  for  which  she  beareth  some 
blame.  This  woman  if  you  read  the  se- 
quel will  perhaps  seem  unto  you,  not  with- 
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out  great  reason,  to  be  an  obedient  child 
and  docile  scholar  of  so  skilful  a  parent. 
Her  familiar  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bird, 
yellow  of  colour,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
crow;  the  name  of  it  Tewhit.  The  fifth 
is  Elizabeth  Fletcher,  wife  to  Thomas 
Fletcher,  daughter  to  one  Grace  Foster, 
dead  not  long  since ;  a  woman  notoriously 
famed  for  a  witch,  who  had  so  powerful  a 
hand  over  the  wealthiest  neighbours  about 
her,  that  none  of  them  refused  to  do  any- 
thing she  required ;  yea,  unbesought,  they 
provided  her  of  fire,  and  meat  from  their 
own  table,  and  did  what  else  they  thought 
would  please  her,  ne  illis  noceat.  The  half 
dozen  is  made  up  by  Elizabeth  Disconson, 
wife  of  William  Disconson,  of  whom  I 
cannot  Bay  much  of  certain  knowledge, 
neither  is  her  Spirit  known  unto  us.  The 
reports  of  her  from  our  neighbour  JefFray 
and  his  daughter  you  shall  find  spersed  in 
the  subsequent  discourse.  There  is  a 
seventh  who  much  afflicteth  the  children, 
very  frequent  in  apparitions  and  talkings 
unto  them ;  but  they  know  her  not,  and 
therefore  call  her  the  strange  woman. 
This  individuum  vagum  hath  a  Spirit  in 
likeness  of  a  white  cat,  which  she  calleth 
Fillie.    She  hath  kept  it  twenty  years. 

The  writer  than  proceed**  to  state 
that  many  persons  in  his  neighbour- 
hood having  their  cattle  troubled 
by  witchcraft  had  '  betaken  them  to 
wizards,  who  teach  them  such  fop- 
peries as  to  barn  young  calves  alive, 
and  the  like,  whereof  I  know  that 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the 
best  sort  of  my  neighbours,  and 
thereby  they  have  found  help  as 
they  report.  So  little  is  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  known  in 
this  wild  place  and  rude  people,  upon 
whose  ignorance  God  have  mercy.9 
He  also  relates  that  the  utmost 
efforts  were  made  by  wizards  and 
Papist  priests  to  induce  him  to  em- 
ploy their  aid  in  getting  rid  of  the 
demons  and  witches ;  but  he  steadily 
refused.  He  argues  with  learning 
on  Aristotelian  principles  against 
those  who  attributed  his  daughters' 
troubles  to  disease,  and  with  greater 
force  against  the  theoretical  deuiers 
of  the  existence  of  a  thing  so  Scrip- 
tural as  witchcraft.  In  his  argument 
he  shows  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  a 
mastery  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  also  of  Hebrew. 


So  far  the  preface.  The  history 
opens  with  the  statement  that  upon 
the  late  afternoon  of  Sunday ,  October 
28, 1 62 1,  the  eldest  daughter  Helen 
Fairfax  was  found  in  the  parlour 
by  a  brother  in  a  deadly  trance. 
After  a  great  deal  of  alarm  lest  she 
should  be  dead,  she  began  to 
speak,  her  words  showing  that  she 
was  by  imagination  *  in  the  Church 
at  Leeds,  hearing  a  sermon  by  Mr. 
Cook,  the  preacher.'  Next  day  she 
was  well,  but  from  that  time  had 
many  similar  trances,  which  they 
attributed  to  a  disease  whose  symp- 
toms were  coincident  with  the 
trance.  But  on  November  3  as 
she  lay  upon  a  pallet  at  break  of 
day  (both  parents  being  present, 
watching  as  it  would  seem),  she 
cried,  '  Oh,  I  am  poisoned  !'  Her 
mother  asked,  'With  what?'  She 
answered,  *  A  white  cat  hath  been 
long  upon  me,  and  drawn  my 
breath,  and  hath  left  in  my  mouth 
and  throat  so  filthy  a  smell  that  it 
doth  poison  me.'  They  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her  it  was  all 
a  dream ;  '  and  we  did  observe  after 
this  blowing  in  her  mouth  by  the 
Cat,  in  many  of  her  trances  she 
voided  much  blood  at  her  mouth.' 
Then  follows  the  following  remark- 
able narrations,  which  I  think  shed 
as  much  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
witchcraft  superstition  as  anything 
I  have  ever  read. 

Item.  Upon  Wednesday,  November  14, 
she  Helen  saw  a  black  dog  by  her  bedside, 
and  after  a  little  sleep  she  had  an  appari- 
tion of  one  like  a  young  gentleman,  very 
brave,  his  apparel  all  laid  with  gold  lace,  a 
hat  with  a  golden  band  and  a  ruff  in  fashion. 
He  did  salute  her  with  the  same  compliment 
as  she  said  Sir  Fernandins  Fairfax  nseth 
when  he  cometh  to  the  house  and  saluteth 
her  mother.  The  young  man  told  her  he 
came  to  be  a  suitor  unto  her,  if  she  were 
minded  to  many  and  could  like  him.  She 
answered,  that  she  did  not  like  of  him,  and 
asked  him  what  he  was.  He  said  he  was 
a  prince,  and  would  make  her  queen  of 
England  and  of  all  the  world  if  she  would 
go  with  him.  She  refused  and  said,  'In 
the  name  of  God,  what  art  thou  ? '  He  pre- 
sently did  forbid  her  to  name  God;  to 
which  she  replied,  'Thou  art  no  man  if  thou 
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canst  not  abide  the  name  of  God :  bat  if 
thou  be  a  man,  come  near,  let  me  feel  of  thee ;' 
which  he  would  not  do,  but  said,  '  It  is  no 
matter  for  feeling/  She  proceeded,  'If 
thou  vert  a  man  thou  wouldst  not  deny  to 
be  felt,  but  thou  art  the  devil  and  art  but  a 
shadow.'  Then  he  went  away,  and  did  re- 
turn  with  a  fair  woman  in  his  company 
richly  attired,  who  he  said  was  his  wife, 
and  fairer  by  much  than  she  was  ;  'for  she,' 
he  said, '  was  but  thus  and  so  in  respect  of 
her;  yet*  if  she  would  go  with  him,  he 
would  leave  the  other  and  take  her.'  But 
she  refused  to  go  with  him ;  then  he  de- 
parted and  left  his  wife  for  a  short  time, 
but  returned  and  fetched  her  presently.  A 
little  after  he  appeared  again,  but  not  so 
brave  as  before,  and  offered  her  a  knife, 
moving  her  therewith  to  kill  herself.  She 
told  him  she  would  not.  Then  he  offered 
her  a  rope,  which  she  also  refused.  Then 
he  advised  her  to  take  a  pin  out  of  her 
clothes  and  to  put  it  in  her  mouth.  She 
answered,  '  I  have  no  pins  in  my  clothes, 
they  are  all  sewed ; '  he  said,  'Yes,  she  had 
a  great  pin  in  her  petticoat,  which  would 
serve  her  turn.'  She  denied  that  she  had 
any  such,  but  afterwards  she  showed  us 
the  said  pin,  when  she  recovered  her  perfect 
senses.  Further  he  persuaded  her  to  go  to 
the  beck  to  fetch  some  water.  She  said,  'No, 
my  father  and  mother  will  not  let  me  fetch 
in  water ;  shall  I  go  to  the  beck  for  thee  to 
put  me  into  it?  or  will  I  kill  myBelf  to  go 
with  thee,  thinkest  thou  ?  If  my  father  or 
my  brother  William  come,  thou  darest  not 
tarry.'  He  said, '  Thy  father  is  nought,  and 
thy  brother  is  nought ;  I  am  not  afraid  of 
any  man.'  She  replied,  ■  I  will  send  for 
Mr.  Cook.'  He  said,  'Cook  is  a  lying 
villain.'  At  those  words  Mr.  Cook,  to  her 
seeming,  came  in  at  the  parlour  door  in  his 
gown,  which  he  put  back  (as  she  afterwards 
reported),  and  she  saw  his  little  breeches 
under  it  She  began  to  say,  '  You  are 
welcome,  Mr.  Cook/  and  so  she  told  Mr. 
Cook  all  that  had  happened.  Then  Mr. 
Cook  took  a  parchment  book  from  under  his 
arm  and  began  to  read  prayers,  and  bid  her 
not  be  afraid,  but  put  her  trust  in  God.  At 
that  instant  my  son  took  the  Bible  and  read 
m  the  Psalms,  and  she  said,  'Hark!  Mr. 
Cook  readeth/at  which  instant  the  tempter 
went  away  and  left  her. 

On  November  25  the  devil  came 
again,  and  being  fairly  detected  in 
his  handsome  shape,  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  beast  with  many 
horns ;  then  into  a  calf.  Presently 
he  was  like  a  very  little  dog,  and 
'  desired  her  to  open  her  mouth,  and 
let  him  come  into  her  body,  and 
then  he  would  rule  all  the  world.' 


Lastly,  he  filled  the  room  with  fire. 
The  following  sheds  light  upon  the 
manner  in  which  these  things  were 
portrayed.     The  writer  says  : 

She  came  to  herself,  and  her  memory  was 
perfect,  and  confirmed  all  she  had  spoken 
in  that  trance  and  the  words  of  the  Spirit 
also,  which  by  her  answers  we  had 
collected  and  set  down ;  though  we  heard 
not  his  words  at  all,  yet  her  relation  of  the 
devil's  words  and  actions  approved  them  to 
be  as  we  had  conceived  and  set  down. 
Nearly  all  the  visions  were  seen  by  this 
eldest  daughter,  Helen ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  family  had  been  for  a  long  time 
under  great  excitement,  that  the  little  girl, 
Elizabeth,  Beven  years  old,  began  to  see 
marvels,  her  most  important  narrative  being 
that  she  saw  a  bird  change  into  Sharpe's 
wife.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  cause  Mr.  Fairfax  to  include  that  woman 
in  his  accusation,  upon  which  they  were  all 
brought  to  triaL 

The  Fairfax  family  had  such  in- 
fluence in  the  neighbourhood  that 
it  bade  fair  to  go  hard  with  the  six 
poor  creatures  who  were  put  on  trial 
for  their  lives;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  have  suffered 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Vicar  of 
Fewston,  a  Mr.  Smithson,  who  was 
an  adroit  and  cautious  unbeliever 
in  the  witchcraft.  One  has  to  read 
a  great  deal  between  the  lines  of 
the  Fairfax  narrative;  but  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  two 
preachers  interested  in  this  affair, 
one  Mr.  Cook  of  Leeds,  probably  a 
dissenter  (he  is  called  *  preacher '), 
who  encouraged  the  visions  and  is 
always  spoken  of  with  hatred  by 
the  devil  of  Helen's  visions;  the 
other,  Mr.  Smithson,  whom  she  im- 
pales in  her  Inferno  as  Michael 
Angelo  did  the  Cardinal.  The  devil 
having  spoken  kindly  of  the  vicar, 
Helen  breaks  out  with,  *  He  is  not 
worthy  to  be  a  vicar  who  will  bear 
with  witches.'  At  the  trial  the 
chief  plea  in  favour  of  the  witches 
was  that  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Fair- 
fax appeared  in  court,  and  obviously 
had  not  been  bewitched  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent.  Again,  the  young 
girl,  Maud  Jeffray,  was  taken  out 
and    examined    privately  by    the 
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judges ;  after  which  they  returned 
into  court  and  said  that  she  had 
confessed  to  being  guilty  of  feigning 
and  imposture.  This  Edward  Fair- 
fax never  believed,  and  indeed  it 
is  quite  probable  that  it  was  a  ruse 
of  the  magistrates  and  the  vicar,  for 
they  took  care  not  to  bring  the  girl 
again  into  the  court-room,  and  she 
repudiated  the  confession  to  the  day 
of  her  death.  Mr.  Fairfax  ex- 
pressed himself  as  not  grieved  that 
the  witches  should  have  escaped 
death,  but  he  was  extremely  humi- 
liated at  the  result  of  the  trial  as 
affixing  upon  him  a  repute  for 
credulity. 

There  was  an  incident  connected 
with  this  affair  which  presents  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  witchcraft. 
One  of  the  alleged  witches  was  de- 
clared to  have  in  her  possession  a 
certain  penny  of  peculiar  marks, 
which  she  kept  as  a  preventive 
against  being  herself  bewitched. 
On  one  occasion,  in  bargaining  with 
Mrs.  Fairfax,  she  paid  away  this 
penny  to  that  lady,  and  afterwards 
tried  hard  to  get  it  back.  Mrs. 
Fairfax  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  it  in  the  fire 
until  it  melted ;  yet  after  this  was 
done  the  penny  was  declared  to  have 
been  again  found  in  the  witch's 
possession.  Now  there  is  a  fashion 
in  various  parts  of  England  for  a 
servant  always  to  give  a  Catholic 
priest  a  penny  when  he  enters  the 
front  door,  and  I  have  heard  of 
servant-maids  leaving  the  priest 
standing  until  they  had  rushed  to 
find  or  borrow  a  penny.  I  have 
a  strong  notion  that  this  cus- 
tom is  connected  with  that  old 
penny-preventive  of  the  witchcraft 
era. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  men  of  sci- 
ence who  are  just  now  treating  the 
so-called  '  spirit  manifestations ' 
so  superciliously  and  neglectfully, 
do  not  estimate  by  the  interest 
of  the  phenomena  of  witchcraft  for 
us  of  this  generation,  how  impor- 
tant for  those  who  come  after  us  it 


will  be  to  have  careful  and  accurate 
information  concerning  our  contem- 
porary demonology.  Though  the 
manifestations  around  us  have  no 
intrinsic  value,  their  psychological 
value  is  great.  In  these  events 
which  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Edward  Fairfax,  gentleman,  there 
are  features  of  great  scientific  in- 
terest. In  the  first  place  they  oc- 
curred at  a  period  of  intense  and 
universal  religious  agitation,  162 1, 
when  the  popular  commotion  had 
been  sufficient  to  exile  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims.  And  in  no  home  was 
there  more  of  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment than  in  that  of  the  Fairfaxes, 
whose  most  distinguished  represen- 
tative was  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
Parliament.  In  the  next  place 
there  are  two  little  items  written 
in  the  parish  register  of  Tewston, 
which  are  very  suggestive.  They 
are  as  follow  :  *  162 1.  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Fairfax,  Esq.,  bap- 
tised the  12th  of  June.'  *  162 1. 
Edward  Fairfax,  Esq.  A  child 
named  Anne,  buried  the  9th  of 
October.'  Thus  a  babe  seems  to 
have  died  within  four  months  of 
its  birth ;  and  Grainge,  the  histo- 
rian of  Knaresbo rough,  adds,  ( she 
was  held  to  have  died  through 
witchcraft.'  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  work  from  which  I 
have  been  quoting  that  Mr.  Fairfax 
was  a  man  of  intense  feeling  about 
his  family,  and  the  death  of  this 
child  in  some  unaccountable  way 
may  have  caused  him  to  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  the  vulgar  supersti- 
tions of  his  neighbourhood,  of 
whose  ignorance  and  barbarism 
he  gives  such  a  dismal  picture. 
How  much  of  the  same  kind  of 
influence  is  at  work  now  around 
the  tables  of  whose  movings  and 
rappings  we  hear  so  much!  Mr. 
Stuart-Olennie,  in  his  remarkable 
work  Tilgrvm  Memories,  has  stated 
that  even  so  hardy  a  rationalist  as 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle  was  bo  un- 
nerved at  the  bare  thought  of  com- 
muning with  a  dear  friend  whom 
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he  had  lost,  that  he  could  not  con- 
tinue to  attend  spiritual  seances. 

If  Mr.  Fairfax  had  been  less 
refined  and  less  of  a  specialist  in 
his  studies,  he  would  have  mingled 
with  more  interest  and  less  horror 
among  his  semi-pagan  neighbours 
of  Yorkshire,  and  he  would  have 
known  enough  of  their  folk-lore  to 
have  discovered  at  once  where  the 
wild  sayings  and  visions  of  his 
daughter  came  from.  If  one's  child 
now  talks  with  horror  of  a  black 
cat,  a  warning  is  given  to  the  ser- 
vants. If  Mr.  Fairfax  had  been 
able  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of 
Grimm  and  the  mythologists,  with 
us  of  the  present  day,  he  would 
have  left  a  treatise  of  a  very 
different  kind.  As  it  is  we  can 
only  get  incidentally  from  his  nar- 
rative the  curious  confirmation  it 
furnishes  of  the  connection  between 
the  trivial  superstitions  of  the  ig- 
norant and  the  great  religions  of 
the  past.  The  very  names  of  the 
cats  which  Helen  Fairfax  associ- 
ated with  the  supposed  witches  are 
significant.  '  Inge 8,'  the  name  of 
one  of  them,  is  radically  '  Ignis,' 
or  Fire,  and  carries  us  back  to  the 
ancient  element  of  fiends.  Witches 
were  associated  with  the  fire,  and 
every  fireside  article,  tongs  or 
broom,  were  from  of  old  the  natural 
riding-horses  of  demons.  'Fillie' 
is  probably  related  to  '  folly,'  '  foul,' 
•fool/  in  the  sense  of' the  French 
fouler,  to  press  upon.  The  insane 
were  supposed  to  be  hag-ridden, 
and  one  of  the  especial  ways  in 
which  demons  were  supposed  to 
afflict  was  to  sit  on  the  breast  of  a 
sleeper  in  the  form  of  a  oat.  As 
for  the  other  cat's  name,  ( Gibbe,' 
we  need  only  turn  to  our  Shake- 
speare: 

lamas  melancholy  as  a  gib  eat. 

1  Hen.  IV.  I  2. 

And— 

Who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise. 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib, 
Such  dear  concernings  hide. — Ham.  Hi.  4. 

Paddock  is  a  toad,  and  gib  is  a  cat. 


Webster  gives  as  obsolete,  '  Ctibbe, 
an  old  worn-out  animal;'  but  the 
word  was  nearly  always  applied  to 
an  old  cat,  and  the  reason  for  it  is 
singular.  There  is  an  old  Icelandic 
word,  gabba,  to  delude.  It  is  re- 
lated to  gob,  the  mouth,  to  gape, 
and  hence  in  one  direction  to  goblin, 
a  devouring  demon;  in  another 
direction  it  gives  rise  to  gabble  and 
to  gibber.  The  baby-like  caterwaul- 
ings  of  cats  on  the  roof  were  asso- 
ciated with  diabolical  gibberish  in 
ancient  Germany,  and  we  find  there 
the  name  *  Gib '  (for  Gilbert)  given 
to  the  cat  in  the  EeinecJce  Fuchs. 
It  appears  also  in  the  Bomaunt  of 
the  Rose.  It  is  by  this  route  thai 
the  familiar  spirit  of  Jennit  Dibble 
came  to  make  Helen  Fairfax  gibber. 
To  trace  out  the  mythological  his- 
tory of  the  cat  would  in  itself 
require  a  volume.  It  came  into 
our  superstitions  in  two  directions. 
When  the  gods,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  fled  before  the  Titans,  they 
assumed  various  shapes.  Diana 
assumed  that  of  a  cat ;  and  when 
she  became  degraded  into  the  hor- 
rible Hecate  of  the  later  mytho- 
logy, the  cat  shared  her  infernal 
character,  even  as  her  hounds  be- 
came hell-hounds.  Hence  assem- 
blies of  cats  in  Italy  and  Spain  are 
still  regarded  as  gatherings  of 
witches.  But  in  the  northern 
mythology  the  car  of  Freyja  (the 
Teutonic  Venus)  was  said  to  be 
drawn  by  cats;  and  when  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  transformed  her 
into  a  she-devil,  waylaying  such 
youths  as  Tannhauser,  her  cats  par- 
ticipated in  her  fall.  Thus  the  cat 
became  in  one  age  the  familiar  of 
such  fortunate  boys  as  Dick  Whit- 
tinffton,  and  in  another  the  animal 
which  has  caused  several  hundreds 
of  its  elderly  female  friends  to  be 
burnt.  In  the  Hellenic  cosmogony 
the  moon  (Diana)  created  the  cat 
In  the  Pentamerone  the  cat  is  the 
ogre's  spy.  In  Tuscany  it  is  be- 
lieved that  when  a  man  desires- 
death  the  devil  passes  before  him  in 
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the  form  of  a  cat.  Aldrovani  nar- 
rates that  when  Cardano  was  dying 
a  cat  appeared  before  him,  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  and  vanished ;  also  that 
a  cat  having  scratched  the  breast 
of  a  woman,  she  recognised  it  as  a 
supernatural  being,  and  died  a  few 
days  after.  In  Hungary  it  is  be- 
lieved that  every  cat  is  a  witch 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  its  age.  In  Macbeth  the 
first  witch  says,  *  Thrice  the  brinded 
cat  hath  mewed/  In  Germany,  to 
dream  of  a  black  cat  at  Christmas 
presages  illness  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  most  Catholic  coun- 
tries the  cat  is  sacred  to  the  funereal 
St.  Gertrude.  In  mythology  the 
black  cat  generally  dates  from  the 
Norse  legends  of  Freyja,  and  indi- 
cates that  the  Christian  mission- 
aries found  no  tar  too  black  to  smear 
over  every  holy  form  of  northern 
paganism.  The  white  cat  (giving 
rise  to  the  '  white  witch  *  or  friendly 
familiar)  is  to  be  associated  with 
Diana — the  bright  moon — and  the 
whole  theory  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Madame  d'Aulnoy's  romance,  La 
Chatte  Blanche.  Blanchette,  the 
white  cat,  veiled  in  black  (the 
moon  at  night),  when  transformed 
to  a  maiden,  *  parut  comme  le  soleil 
qui  a  6te  quelque  temps  enveloppe* 
dans  une  nue ;  ses  chevaux  blonds 
£taient  epars  sur  ses  6paules;  ils 
tombaient  par  grosses  boucles 
jusqu'a  ses  pieds.'  But  ^Esop  was 
before  Madame  with  his  fable  of 
the  young  man  who,  in  love  with  a 
cat,  brought  Venus  to  transform 
her  into  a  woman,  but  tafter  that 
could  not  compete  with  a  mouse  in 
his  wife's  eyes.1 

W.  J.  Fox  once  wrote  a  hymn, 
of  which  the  first  two  stanzas  are 
these: 

'  Make  us  a  god,'  said  man : 

Power  first  the  voice  obeyed ; 
And  soon  a  monstrous  form 
Its  worshippers  dismayed ; 
Uncouth  and  huge,  by  nations  rude  adored, 
With  savage  rights  and  sacrifice  abhorred. 


*  Make  ns  a  god/  said  man : 

Art  next  the  voice  obeyed ; 
Lovely,  serene,  and  grand, 
Up  rose  the  Athenian  maid  ; 
The  perfect  statue  Greece,  with  wreathed 

brows, 
Adores  in  festal  rites  and  lyric  vows. 

The  poet  need  not  have  gone  so 
far  away  for  his  illustration  of  the 
truth  embodied  in  these  verses. 
Every  hill  and  valley  of  his  native 
land  is  traced  all  over  with  the  signs 
of  that  first  phase  of  human  religion 
in  which  the  Deity  was  beheld  mani- 
festing Himself  in  whatever  indi- 
cated force :  the  severed  rock,  the 
gigantic  footstep,  the  weird  moun- 
tain, the  wild  wind  and  storm.  But 
as  time  goes  on  Art  shows  itself 
mastering  the  hard  forces  of  Nature ; 
and  man,  released  from  terror,  can 
ascend  to  a  higher  insight,  led  by 
the  hand  of  Beauty.  '  Wilt  Thou 
break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? '  asks 
Job.  '  Let  not  dread  of  Thee  terrify 
me;  then  call,  and  I  will  answer/ 
But  it  was  a  long  time  before  man 
heard  anywhere  the  soft  still  voices 
whispering  through  Nature.  It 
came  at  last;  and  nowhere  were 
its  messengers  more  beautiful  than 
upon  these  Yorkshire  hills,  once  red 
with  the  blood  of  terrified  humanity. 
Those  first  hard  days  had  their  use, 
too,  in  the  economy  of  history  ;  they 
trained  those  fearless  Brigantes  who 
hurled  back  the  eagles  of  Severus ; 
and  the  men  who  stood  by  the  side 
of  Bluff  Harry  when  he  was  uncon- 
sciously securing  the  freedom  of 
England,  and  indeed  of  'the  new 
isle/  which  was  all  Henry  VII. 
could  see  in  a  certain  country  over 
the  sea  which  Cabot  told  him  of. 
Americans  have  traced  the  ancestry 
of  their  best-known  poet  to  a  certain 
John  Longfellow,  of  Hkley,  who 
gave  fourpence  for  Harry's  war 
against  the  French,  and  a  good  deal 
of  money  it  was  then  (1523).  And 
to  all,  this  region  becomes  more  pic- 
turesque when  we  remember  that 
here  lived  the  ancestors  of  Thacke- 


1  See  Zoological  Mythology,      By  Angelo  de  Gubernatis. 
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ray,  and  that  just  over  the  hills  dwelt 
the  sisters  Bronte,  transmuting  sor- 
row into  life,  and  life  into  beauty. 

On  the  clay  when  I  arrived  at 
Hkley  the  flying  clouds,  wondrously 
tinted — purple,    golden,    indigo — 
seemed  written  all  over  with  the 
name  of  one  who  above  all  others  may 
be  called  the  darling  son  of  this  fair 
region,  though  but  an  adopted  son. 
Long  years  ago  there  came  to  this 
valley  a  young  man  from  London 
who  was  destined  to  be  for  ever 
after  associated  with  it.     Brought 
up  amid  the  crowded  streets  and 
lanes  of  one  of  the  poorest  quarters 
of  London  ;  born  amid  the  poor — a 
barber's  son — that  lad's  genius  as 
an  artist  had  been   recognised  by 
a  few,    but  among   that   few  was 
the   wealthy   proprietor  of   Farn- 
ley   Hall,   in  this   neighbourhood. 
As    the    boy-artist    advanced    in 
study  and  into  the  estate  of  youth, 
he  read  and  dreamed  of  the  beauties 
of  the  country  which  poverty  for- 
bade him  to  visit,  until  at  last  he 
found  himself  a  'guest  at  the  old 
Elizabethan  mansion  of  Mr.  Fawkes. 
Mr.  Buskin  believes  that  it  was  in 
this  beautiful  vale  that  the  genius 
of  Turner  first  fairly  flowered.     In 
his  last  years  he  could  never  speak 
of  the  valley  of  the  Wharfe,  and  of 
the  welcome  he  had  found  at  Farn- 
ley  Hall,  without  a  quivering  of  the 
voice.     From  month  to  month  the 
quaint  figure  of  this  strange  man 
-was  seen  roaming  amid  these  hills 
and    woods,    till   he    might    have 
been  identified  by  the  peasantry  as 
the  knight  who,  according  to  a  legend 
of  the  neighbourhood,  is  doomed  to 
wander  as  long  as  the  world  endures 
in   Knaresborough  Forest,  seeking 
a  beauty  more  fair  than  virtuous, 
for  whom  he  had  left  his  lawful 
spouse.      The     fabled    beauty    is 
said  to  have  eluded  the  fascinated 
knight,  but  anyone  who  looks  upon 
the  walls  of  Farnley  Hall  will  know 
that  Turner  found  the  beauty  lie 
sought    every    day.      Mr.  W.    II. 
Fawkes,   son  of  Turner's    friend, 


who  also  made  a  good  sketch  of  the 
famous  artist,  resides  here,  and  owns 
the  best  private  collection  of  Tur- 
ners in  existence.  Many  of  these 
pictures  are  known  to  the  world  by 
the  Liber  Studiorum — several  of 
whose  subjects  are  from  this  valley 
— and  by  the  innumerable  sketches 
in  the  national  collection  in  London. 
Among-  the  pictures  at  Farnley 
Hall  are,  The  View  of  Dort,  two  sea- 
pieces  called  The  Calm,  and  The 
Fresh  Gale;  The  Gale  of  Wind; 
OhUlon;  Scarborough ;  Bolton  Abbey 
and  The  Stried ;  Wharfedale  from 
the  Chevin.  There  are  more  than 
fifty  beautiful  water-colour  sketches 
also. 

What  a  charm  must  it  have  been 
to  Turner  when  he  exchanged  the 
din  and  smoke  of  London  for  this 
happy  valley !  Englishman  as  he  was 
through  and  through,  how  would 
he  dream  over  the  historic  trea- 
sures of  Farnley,  among  them  Crom- 
well's hat,  watch,  and  sword  which 
he  wore  at  Marston  Moor,  and  how 
would  he  gaze  on  the  sword  of  the 
great  Lord  Fairfax,  and  on  the  long 
line  of  portraits  of  brave  knights 
and  fair  dames,  hitherto  but  far-off 
visions  as  seen  from  the  little  shop 
in  Maiden  Lane  !  But  I  must  let 
Mr.  Buskin  himself  speak  here. 

At  last  (he  says)  fortune  wills  that  the 
lad's  true  life  shall  begin;  and  one  sum- 
mer's evening,  after  various  wonderful 
stage-coach  experiences  on  the  north  road, 
which  gave  him  a  love  of  stage-coaches 
ever  after,  he  finds  himself  alone  among 
the  Yorkshire  hills.  For  the  first  time  the 
silence  of  Nature  round  him,  her  freedom 
sealed  to  him,  her  glory  opened  to  him. 
Peace  at  last;  no  roll  of  cart-wheel,  nor 
mutter  of  sullen  voices  in  the  back  shop; 
but  curlew-cry  in  the  space  of  heaven,  and 
welling  of  bell-toned  streamlet  by  its  sha- 
dowy rock.  Freedom  at  last  Dead-wall, 
dark  railing,  fenced  field,  gated  garden,  all 
passed  away  like  the  dream  of  a  prisoner ; 
and  behold,  far  as  foot  or  eye  can  range, 
the  moor  and  cloud.  Loveliness  at  last. 
It  is  here  then  among  these  deserted  vales ! 
Not  among  men.  Those  pale,  poverty- 
struck,  or  cruel  feces ; — that  multitudinous 
marred  humanity — are  not  the  only  things 
that  God  has  made.  Here  is  something  He 
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has  made  which  no  one  has  marred.   Pride 
of  purple  rocks,  and  river  pools  of  blue, 
and:  tender  wilderness  of  glittering  trees, 
and  misty  lights  of  evening  on  innumerable 
hills.    Beauty,  and  freedom,  and  peace; 
and  yet  another  teacher,  graver  than  these. 
Sound  preaching  at  last  here,  in  Kirkstall 
crypt,  concerning  fate  and  life.  Here  where 
the  dark  pool  reflects  the  chancel  pillars, 
and  the  cattle  lie  in  unhindered  rest,  the 
soft  sunshine  on  their  dappled  bodies,  in- 
stead of  priests'  vestments;    their  white 
furry  hair  ruffled  a  little  fitfully  by  the 
evening  wind,  deep  scented  from  the  meadow 
thyme.  .  .  .  Men  who  could  build  had  been 
there;    and  who  also  had  wrought,  not 
merely  for  their  own  days.    But  to  what 
purpose  ?     Strong  faith  and  steady  hands, 
and  patient  souls— can  this  then  be  all  you 
have  left!  this  the  sum  of  your  doing  on 
the  earth! — a  nest  where  the  night-owl 
may  whimper  to  the  brook,  and  a  ribbed 
skeleton  of  consumed  arches  looming  above 
the  bleak  banks  of  mist,  from  its  cliff  to 
the  sea?    And  thus  the  fate  and  issue  of 
all  his  work  were  determined  at  once.    He 
must  be  a  painter  of  the  strength  of  nature, 
there  was  no  beauty  elsewhere  than  in  that ; 
he  must  paint  also  the  labour,  and  sorrow, 
and  passing  away  of  men;  this  was  the 
great  human  truth  visible  to  him.  .  .  Their 
labour,  their  sorrow,  and  their  death.  Mark 
the  three.    Labour:  by  sea  and  land,  in 
field  and  city,  at  forge  and  furnace,  helm 
and  plough.    No  pastoral  indolence  shall 
stand:  between  him  and  the  troubling  of  the 
world;  still  less  between  him  and  the  toil 
of  his  country, — blind,  tormented,  unwea- 
ried, marvellous  England.    Also  their  Sor- 
row :  Ruin  of  all  their  glorious  work,  passing 
away  of  their  thoughts  and  their  honour, 
mirage  of  pleasure,  Fallacy  of  Hope,  gather- 
ing of  weed  on  temple  step,  gaining  of 
wave  on  deserted  strand,  weeping  of  the 
mother  for  the  children,  desolate  by  her 
breathless  first-born  in  the  streets  of  the  city,2 
desolate  by  her  sons  slain  among  the  beasts 
of  the  field.1    And  their  Death.    That  old 
Greek  question  again ;  yet  unanswered.  The 
unconquerable  spectre  still  flitting  among 
the  forest  trees  at  twilight;  rising  ribbed 
out   of  the  sea-sand; — white,  a  strange 
Aphrodite, — out  of  the  sea-foam ;  stretching 
its  gray,  cloven  wings  among  the  clouds ; 
turning  the  light  of  their  sunsets  into  blood. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Buskin  says  that 
the  scenery  he  can  most  definitely 
trace  throughout  Turner's  works  is 
this  of  Yorkshire.  His  Yorkshire 
pictures  have  'the  most  heart  in 
them.'  It  is  by  these  'broad  wooded 


steeps  and  swells  of  the  Yorkshire 
downs  that  we  in  part  owe  the  sin- 
gular maesiveness  that  prevails  in 
Turner's  mountain  drawing,  and 
gives  it  one  of  its  chief  elements  of 
grandeur.' 

Mr.  Buskin  thinks  he  can  dis- 
cern little  bits  of  Hkley  scenery 
hanging  on  the  Alpine  heights  when 
Turner  came  to  paint  them,  a  fact 
suggestive  of  that  long  memory 
Turner  had,  and  which  in  one  in- 
stance transferred  some  of  the  litter 
of  Govent  Garden  to  the  top  of  St. 
Gothard.  What  the  artist  looked 
on  seemed  to  get  planted  in  his 
brain  like  a  seed  that  had  to  go  on 
to  its  flower.  There  is  thus  no 
other  artist  whose  works  present  so 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  recur- 
rence of  memory  as  Turner.  With- 
out repeating  himself  there  are  little 
bits  of  beauty  which  run  through 
his  works,  varied  reminiscences  of 
some  idea  which,  once  felt,  became 
a  part  of  every  subsequent  vision. 
After  seeing  many  of  his  pictures, 
a  student  of  Turner  will  rarely  re- 
quire that  signature  to  his  works 
(which  to  minor  works  he  rarely 
gave),  so  constant  are  his  signatures 
in  those  artistic  touches  which  can- 
not be  forged.  I  have  heard  an 
anecdote  told  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers quoted  to  explain — perhaps 
apocryphally  —  how  Turner  first 
came  to  paint  the  buoy  which  is  a 
feature  in  so  many  of  his  seaside 
scenes.  This  story  runs  that  one 
day — it  was  varnishing-day,  when 
the  artists  give  the  last  touches  to 
their  pictures  after  they  are  hung, 
on  the  eve  of  the  exhibition — Turner 
came  into  the  Academy  rooms  and 
found  Constable  touching  his  pic- 
ture. Constable's  picture  was  close 
to  Turner's,  and  the  two  were  in 
strong  oontrast :  that  of  the  former 
being  a  warm  glowing  scene,  while 
Turner's  was  a  cool  gray  sea.  Tur- 
ner stood  in  perfect  silence  watch- 
ing Constable  as  he  added  more 


*  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt. 


*  Rirpah,  the  Daughter  of  Aiah. 
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and  more  warm  touches  to  his  scene. 
He  then  went  to  his  own  picture 
and  placed  upon  the  sea  a  round 
fiery  dot  of   vermilion  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling.     Haying  done 
this  he  left  the  room.   Just  opposite 
Turner's  picture,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  was  a  picture  of  the 
three  Israelites  going  through  the 
fiery  furnace.     Some  artists  coming 
in,  asked  what  in  the  world  had 
happened.  Constable  explained  that 
some  of  the  fire  from  the  Shadrach 
furnace  had  shot  across  the  room 
and  hit  Turner's  picture.     On  the 
last  afternoon  before  the  exhibition 
the   Committee  persuaded   Turner 
that  it  would  never  do  to  allow  that 
red  spot  to  remain,  and  he  changed 
it  into  a  buoy,  which  pleased  his 
eye   and    reappeared    many  times 
afterwards.     Turner  is  often  sup- 
posed to  have  been    much  more 
careless  about  these  matters  of  de- 
tail than  was  the  case,  and  he  is 
thought  to  have  had  loose  notions 
of  finish.     He  would,  indeed,  have 
been  shocked  had  he  been  offered 
{as  happened  to  the  present  writer, 
in  Paris)  a  magnifying  glass  by  an 
artist,  that  the  accuracy  of  his  finish 
might  be  realised ;  but  in  truth  no 
man  was  ever  a  greater  master  of 
the  philosophy  of  detail  and  of  finish 
than  Turner;  that  is,  he  was  able 


to  distinguish  the  really  from  the 
apparently    incidental,     sometimes 
reducing  things  large  to  mere  spots 
of  colour,   or  a  decorative  fringe 
around  the  great  features  of  a  scene, 
while  raising  some  little  but  cha- 
racteristic   point    into    a    definite 
part  of  his  picture.     How  minutely 
Turner  studied  the  smallest  circum- 
stances, may  be  judged  by  a  fact 
related  to  me  by  one  who  knew 
its  truth,  that  before  painting  The 
Whaling   Ship  he  questioned  Pro- 
lessor  Owen  minutely  concerning 
the  fish  on  which  the  whale  feeds ! 
The  nation  does  not  half  realise* 
the  enormous  work  which  was  done 
by  this  great  artist.     It  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  ho 
has  left  a  good  picture  to  represent 
every  day  of  his  long  life,  and  mosc 
of  these  have  been  bequeathed  to 
his  country.     Those  who  wonder  at 
the  prolific  genius  which  has  covered 
the  walls  of  two  large  rooms  in  the 
National   Gallery    with    matchless 
colours,  are  generally  unaware  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  treasures  sleep- 
ing in  the  crypts  beneath.     On  the 
day  when  these  shall  emerge  from 
their  vaults  and  their  beauty  burst 
upon  the  people,  there  will  be  some- 
thing like  a  new  birth  for  the  name 
and  fame  of  Turner. 

M.  D.  Conway. 
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THE   STRIVINGS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  FOR  UNION. 


THE  movements  of  modern  na- 
tionalities for  larger  unions  give 
interest  to  the  history  of  attempted 
union  in  ancient  Greece  and  com- 
pulsory union  of  ancient  Italy.  Of 
course  only  a  bare  outline  can  be 
aimed  at  in  these  pages. 

Let  an  apology  for  speculation  on 
events  be  first  admitted.    More  than 
half  the  interest  of  history  would  be 
lost,  if  it  were  forbidden  to  specu- 
late about  what  might  have  been, 
but  was  not.     When  a  state  or  a 
prince  does  some  evil  or  stupid  deed, 
we  cry,  Alas !  or,  What  a  pity !  and 
we    consider    how   matters  would 
have  gone  if  a  few  men  had  been 
wiser.     In  such  reasonings  we  are 
liable  to  much  error.  We  can  never 
really  know  what  would  have  been. 
Our  hypotheses  and  our  wishes  are 
often  simple  impossibilities.     Phy- 
sical geography  and  other  outward 
circumstances  enormously  affect  na- 
tional  action,  and  go  far   to   im- 
press the    necessity  of   a    certain 
career.     The  limits  of  moral  ability 
are  often  much  narrower  than  we 
think:  nevertheless,  not  to  reason 
at  all  concerning  them  is  to  sacri- 
fice all  study  of  the  causes  of  events. 
In  any  complexity,  if  we  are  to  de- 
bate how  far  one  event  was  influ- 
enced by  another,  we  must  neces- 
sarily in  imagination  take  things 
separately,  even  things  which  may 
have  been  inseparable.     Thus  the 
most  rigid  metaphysicians  introduce 
hypotheses  which  they  know  to  be 
human  impossibilities,  such  as,  that 
we  should  have  perception  without 
desires,   or  perfect   sight   but    no 
muscular  power.     Again,  in  study- 
ing the  lire  of  a  man,  we  not  only 
learn  what  he  did,  but  speculate  on 
what  he  was  capable  of  doing.     To 
have  had  some  force    in  reserve, 
capacity  beyond  one's  opportunities, 
and  therefore  beyond  one's  achieve- 
ment, is  a  cumulus  of  honour.     Here 
again  we  may  much  mistake;  as 


Tacitus  says  of  Gaiba,  that  if  he 
never  had  been  put  to  the  trial,  all 
would  have  judged  him  eminently 
competent  for  the  post  of  emperor. 
Yet  unless  we  encounter  the  risk  of 
such  mistake,  and  speculate  as  to 
what  might  have  been,  we  must  read 
history  without  praise  or  blame, 
perhaps  without  admiration  or  con- 
tempt ;  we  must  largely  lose  sym- 
pathy, and  with  sympathy  insight. 
We  cannot  reasonably  censure  or 
deplore  what  is,  unless  we  believe 
that  something  else  might  be. 

Greece  strove  for  political  union, 
and  failed ;  narrowly  failed,  it  may 
seem ;  so  much  depended  on  single 
minds.  In  discussing  this  subject, 
information  concerning  ancient 
Greece  will  be  superfluous  to  many 
of  our  readers  ;  yet  for  the  sake  of 
others,  they  will  kindly  forgive  some 
introductory  explanation. 

Greece  Proper  is  a  highly  moun- 
tainous country,  with  sharp  natural 
divisions.  It  has  a  very  long  Bea- 
coast,  and  very  numerous  islands ; 
and  the  Greek  colonies  were  nearly 
all  upon  the  coasts  of  neighbouring 
countries.  In  the  historical  era, 
Greeks  were  sharply  divided  by  dia- 
lect into  Ionian  and  Dorian:  but 
although  the  difference  of  dialect  was 
strong  enough  to  be  of  great  political 
importance,  it  was  not  so  great  as 
to  forbid  the  Greeks  understanding 
one  another's  speech.  What  the 
Lancashire  dialect  is  to  us,  snch 
may  coarse  Doric  have  been  to  an 
Athenian.  The  people  were  really 
one  nation.  They  were  proud  of  the 
same  Homer,  and  loved  to  recite 
his  verses.  They  had  the  same  no- 
tions of  religion,  worshipped  gods 
of  the  same  name  and  attributes, 
and  revered  the  same  oracles.  They 
had  the  same  susceptibility  to  music 
and  poetry,  the  same  love  of  solemn 
and  graceful  dancing,  and  they  cele- 
brated like  festivals.  Moreover 
from  the  earliest  times  they  had 
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been  accustomed  to  assemble  in 
popular  concourse  and  by  represen- 
tative ambassadors  on  certain  high 
days ;  which  assembling  eminently 
kept  up  the  conscious  relationship 
of  States  and  tribes.  If  we  believe 
the  Hymn  (called  Homeric)  to 
Delian  Apollo,  even  the  women  and 
children  of  Ionia  assembled  statedly 
at  the  little  island  of  Delos  ;  which 
was  crowded  with  ships  of  the 
visitors  coming  to  honour  Apollo, 
the  peculiar  god  of  Greece.  Besides 
the  greater  festivals  and  the  great 
games,  there  were  many  smaller  and 
closer  unions  of  tribes  under  various 
names.  All  were  of  importance  to 
cement  Grecian  fellowship ;  but  the 
widest  of  all  was  that  of  the  four 
great  games,  called  Olympian,  Py- 
thian, Nemean,  and  Isthmian  ;  of 
which  the  Olympian,  celebrated  once 
in  every  four  years,  was  pre-emi- 
nent. According  to  national  senti- 
ment, a  sacred  truce  was  to  be  held 
everywhere  during  the  celebrations. 
Safe-conduct,  as  for  pilgrims,  was 
of  course  necessary  for  visitors. 
The  people  of  Elis,  on  whose  soil 
Olympia  lay,  had  a  right  to  a  sort  of 
sacred  neutrality,  which  it  was  chiefly 
their  own  fault  if  they  did  not  always 
enjoy.  Thus,  in  spite  of  rugged 
mountains,  deficiency  of  wheel  roads, 
and  numerous  sovereign  States, 
there  were  many  mutual  meetings 
and  plentiful  recognitions  of  general 
Grecian  unify.  And  though  the 
Dorians  were  chiefly  continental, 
and  the  Ionians  almost  wholly  mari- 
time, both  alike  kept  up  their  re- 
unions and  practised  mutual  recog- 
nition. Dorian  Sparta  and  Ionian 
Athens  were  regarded  as  the  two 
eves  of  Greece ;  and  apparently 
iJoriaa  and  Ionian  differed  in  tem- 
perament no  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish peasant  from  the  English  towns- 
man. 

Yet,  while  the  nation  was  thus 
conscious  of  unity,  and  its  very 
narrow  area  seemed  to  make  union 
both  natural  and  necessary,  it  was 
vehemently,  almost  fanatically,  at- 


tached to  local  sovereignty,  out  of 
which  its  great  political*  activity 
flowed :  and  with  difficulty  did  any 
State  resign  the  right  of  border  war, 
for  regaining  or  retaining  its  right- 
ful limits.  While  Grecian  energy 
mainly  depended  on  the  intensity  of 
local  politics,  which  in  the  more 
democratic  States  gave  free  course 
to  talent;  yet  the  great  need  of 
Greece,  if  sue  was  to  stand  against 
the  far  greater  mass  of  surround- 
ing monarchies,  was  (as  she  herself 
knew  and  felt)  a  willing  and  per- 
manent federation.  How  was  she 
to  coalesce  under  a  single  central 
organ — a  power  able  to  restrain  her 
from  intestine  war  by  deciding  her 
local  quarrels  ;  able  also  to  rally  her 
energies,  when  needed,  for  defence 
against  a  foreign  enemy  ?  This  was 
her  cardinal  problem.  She  had  all 
the  elements  for  its  solntion :  she 
made  much  progress  towards  it: 
with  a  little  more,  it  perhaps  might 
have  been  solved — had  this  man.  lived 
longer,  or  had  that  man  been  killed 
earlier.  She  would  not  then  have  been 
conquered  by  Borne,  but  would  have 
stopped  Roman  pre-eminence  before 
it  was  too  late.  Greece,  Carthage, 
Egypt,  Borne,  would  probably  then 
have  co-existed  as  independent 
powers,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Europe  would  have  been  changed. 
Did  an  immovable  fate  ordain  that 
Greece  should  ever  strive  towards 
union  and  ever  fail?  or  may  we 
without  absurdity  think,  that,  but 
for  this  or  that  irregular  phenome- 
non which  we  call  Accident,  things 
would  have  gone  differently  ? 

The  elements  of  the  population 
might  have  suggested  beforehand 
to  an  observer,  that  many  leagues 
at  once  would  be  formed  in  many 
districts ;  that  these  would  enter  in- 
to alliance,  and  a  general  crystallisa- 
tion follow.  In  mot,  this  was  the 
process  after  the  great  fall  of  Athens ; 
but  when  history  first  opens  brightly 
on  us,  we  Bee  nearly  all  Greece 
clustering  round  two  centres  only, 
Athens  and  Sparta. 

K  K  2 
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Early  preparation  was  made  by 
wise  policy  (attributed  to  Theseus) 
for  the  eminence  of  Athens.  The  bar- 
riers  of  the  petty  Attic  boroughs  were 
swept  away,  not*  by  violence,  but  by 
a  natural  cohesion,  as  our  Heptarchy 
was  absorbed  into  an  England.  All 
Attica  coalesced  into  one  State,  so 
that  every  citizen,  of  whatever 
borough,  became  a  full  citizen  of 
Athens,  the  chief  city.  Thencefor- 
ward Attica  became  not  only  the 
home  and  refuge  of  exiles,  but  the 
fountain-head,  whence  flowed  a  won- 
derful stream  of  Ionian  colonies  to 
the  Greek  islands  and  to  Asia.  Some 
of  these  attained  prosperity  and  cul- 
tivation earlier  than  Athens  herself; 
but  were  blighted,  first  by  the 
Lydian,  next  by  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, being  no  doubt  themselves 
offensively  energetic  toward  bar- 
barians. The  colonies  sent  out  new 
colonies,  especially  to  the  coast  of 
Thrace  (JRoumclia),  to  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
these  all  looked  up  to  Athens  as 
their  parent.  Thus  a  real  and  even  a 
close  confederation  of  Ionian  Greece 
could  not  have  been  difficult,  if 
justice  had  presided  in  Athens  itself. 

Union  of  Greece  was  likewise 
greatly  forwarded  by  the  attack  of 
the  mighty  Persian  empire.  The 
danger  of  the  crisis  was  intense. 
With  a  little  less  of  confidence,  a 
little  more  of  military  caution,  the 
success  of  Xerxes  would  have  been 
assured.  He  had  an  enormous  su- 
periority by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land, 
also  in  money  and  in  all  resources  : 
greatest  of  all,  he  had  unity  of  action, 
and  armaments  devotedly  obedient. 
If  he  had  occupied  all  at  once  critical 
places  on  the  coast  and  certain 
islands,  with  fractions  of  his  vast 
force,  he  would  have  distracted  his 
most  formidable  opponents.  He 
could  have  been  everywhere  superior, 
and  could  have  used  his  superiority 
everywhere  ;  and  if  he  had  con- 
descended  to  buy  Grecian  statesmen, 
there  were  many  willing  to  sell  them- 
selves, so  great  was  the  despondency. 


Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly  were 
conquered;  Bocotia  had  embraced 
the  Persian  side.  Princes  of  Thessaly 
and  a  king  of  Sparta  were  in  the 
Persian  camp ;  and  when  it  came  to 
fighting,  Sparta  was  slow  to  aid  and 
deficient  in  energy  of  counsel.  Only 
when  (as  it  were)  driven  to  bay,  did 
the  Spartans  fight.  Without  being 
too  fanciful,  one  may  assert,  that 
what  Massachusetts  and  South  Ca- 
rolina were  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  such  were  Athens  and 
S  par ta  in  the  Persian  war.  Athens, 
like  Massachusetts,  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  resistance,  foremost  in 
daring,  marvellous  in  sacrifice,  un- 
tiring in  devoted  exertion.  Sparta, 
like  South  Carolina,  was  embarrassed 
by  slaves  at  home,  who  needed  to  be 
severely  repressed  ;  and  though 
both  proud  and  gallant,  she  was 
always  apt  to  be  many  days  behind 
the  time.  Her  very  bravery  was 
too  mechanical.  It  was  based  on 
the  drill-sergeant,  and  useful  only  on 
level  ground  and  close  fight.  It  was 
helpless  against  walls — even  against 
mound  and  ditch — and  liable  to  dis- 
comfiture by  archers  and  slingers. 
In  the  great  decisive  battle  of 
Plataea,  though  the  Spartans  at  last 
did  their  duty,  they  at  first  tried  to 
retreat,  and  had  to  fight  against  their 
will.  No  power,  in  short,  could  be 
more  unenterprising;  for  which  a 
real  excuse  lay  in  necessary  poverty; 
also  in  the  enmity  of  their  slaves 
and  of  their  disfranchised  free  po- 
pulation. Long  before  the  war  was 
finished,  the  gross  misconduct  of  the 
Spartan  king  forced  the  home  au- 
thorities to  recall  him,  with  the  army : 
but  the  Athenians  persevered  in  the 
war,  to  expel  the  Persian  garrisons. 
The  maritime  Greeks,  charmed  by 
the  behaviour  of  Aristides  and 
Kimon,  freely  entreated  them  to 
accept  for  the  Athenians  the  post  of 
4  leading  State.'  This  was  a  most 
auspicious,  indeed  a  glorious  mo- 
ment, full  of  high  promise. 

Two    ideas  at  that    time   were 
deeply  fixed  in  the  political  creed  of 
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Greece.  First,  tbat  every  State  bad 
a  right  to  local  independence ;  which 
implied  full  internal  sovereignty, 
and  external  right  of  action  limited 
by  treaties  only.  Next,  that  each 
State  must  belong  to  a  league,  and 
act  with  a  leading  State  :  to  stand 
aloof  was  thought  misanthropic,  and 
suggestive  of  piracy.  The  powers 
of  the  leading  State  may  be  under- 
stood from  our  Parliamentary 
parties.  The  leader  is  freely  chosen, 
much  trusted,  often  even  obeyed : 
nevertheless  he  is  expected,  not  to 
command,  but  to  urge,  advise,  ex- 
plain, and,  if  possible,  persuade. 
To  throw  off  the  leader  of  a  party  is 
always  a  hard  effort:  with  States  it 
was  far  harder.  Nothing  but  ty- 
ranny, or  gross  incompetence  and 
neglect,  could  lead  to  such  a  step. 
Hence  there  was  needed  in  Athens 
no  miracle  of  virtue,  no  morality  too 
high  for  that  age,  no  wisdom  which 
we  only  late  in  time  have  reached  ; 
but  merely  to  carry  into  politics  that 
good  sense  which  tbey  used  in  com- 
mon affairs ;  merely  to  show  to  their 
followers  the  equity  which  they 
knew  that  all  followers  expected 
from  their  leaders.  Nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  courtesy,  kindness  and 
justice  in  the  Athenians  personally. 
The  men  who  held  command  had 
bad  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
their  poor  fellow-countrymen,  and 
(to  borrow  an  artisan's  metaphor) 
knew  that  a  thimbleful  of  oil  goes 
farther  than  a  pint  of  vinegar  in 
making  things  work  smoothly.  But 
Spartan  commanders,  like  too  many 
Englishmen  in  India,  thought  that 
an  off-hand  use  of  the  stick  on  the 
backs  of  freemen  was  the  way  to  ex- 
pedite affairs.  Though  Athens  was  a 
thorough  democracy  (in  regard  to 
all  full  citizens),  the  lower  people 
much  preferred  the  old  aristocracy 
for  places  of  authority.  Nothing 
but  its  indolence  or  incapacity,  or 
incurable  disaffection  and  lawless 
violence,  excluded  it  from  high  office 
and  enabled  men  of  lower  birth  to 
supplant  it. 


One  heroic  leader  Athens  had  at 
that  time,  Kimon  son  of  Miltiades, 
who  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  con- 
ciliate the  Spartans,  as  well  as  the 
Ionian  allies.  He  cherished  the 
Spartan  alliance,  praised  their  vir- 
tues to  the  Athenian  populace,  and 
was  damaged  in  reputation  by  it.  He 
had  more  of  the  Greek  in  him  than 
of  the  Athenian.  His  mother  was 
a  Thracian  princess :  he  himself 
took  an  Arcadian  wife,  and  named 
his  three  sons  Lacedsemonius, 
Eleius,  and  Thessalus,  evidently  to 
indicate  his  sympathy  with  all  parts 
of  Greece.  Aristides  first  eagerly 
supported  him,  seeing  his  noble, 
truthful  and  kindly  temperament. 
MtyakncppocrvyTj  (magnanimity)  de- 
scribed his  character,  according  to 
Plutarch.  He  was  a  most  active 
champion  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks ; 
but  because  his  patriotism  was  not 
limited  to  Attica,  he  was  accused  of 
(  Laconism.'  The  ingratitude  and 
insult  of  the  Spartans,  when  the 
Athenians  listened  to  their  call  for 
military  aid,  gave  his  Athenian 
enemies  advantage  over  him.  Peri- 
cles even  stooped  to  urge  the  names 
he  had  given  to  his  sons  as  a 
crime,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
banishment  for  ten  years— which 
they  called  ostracism. 

But  what  were  the  services  of 
tho  Lacedaemonian  State  to  Greece 
collectively  ?  To  the  genuine  Spartan 
his  native  city  was  emphatically  all 
in  all.  Her  institutions  were  his 
idol,  and  their  essence  was  stag- 
nation and  repression.  All  virtues, 
all  accomplishments,  all  enjoyments 
were  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  mere 
soldier's  prowess ;  wealth,  know- 
ledge, science,  taste,  refinement 
were  forbidden :  industry  was  de- 
spised, except  as  a  slave's  virtue. 
Perpetual  drill,  in  the  intervals  of 
raids  or  hunting,  was  a  Spartan's 
ordinary  life.  Even  the  girls  had 
their  military  drill  of  races  and 
wrestlings  in  half-naked  dress,  since 
their  sole  function  was,  to  breed 
stout  soldiers.    Naturally  with  all 
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this  the  Spartans  were  eminently 
methodical.  They  did  everything 
by  rule, — not  only  as  to  eating  and 
sleeping,  combing  their  long  hair, 
oiling  their  limbs,  and  going 
through  the  drill, — but  as  to  every 
affair  of  State.  They  could  not  en- 
dure a  despot,  whose  arbitrary  will 
should  be  law,  nor  vet  would  they 
cast  off  royalty,  when  kings  were 
troublesome  ;  but  to  curb  the  royal 
power,  they  adopted  the  remarkable 
system  of  two  hereditary  kings.  We 
cannot  call  this  Monarchy,  but  it  was 
a  constitutional  Diarchy  under  an 
overshadowing  cabinet  of  five  men 
elected  by  the  citizens.  The  kings, 
like  the  royal  dukes  of  England, 
were  little  else  than  hereditary 
generals;  who  indeed  on  suspicion 
of  high  treason  might  be  imprisoned 
by  the  civil  executive.  But  in  all 
the  rest  of  Greece,  kings  were  dis- 
placed by  aristocracies  ;  and  these, 
almost  everywhere,  by  usurpers 
whom  the  Greeks  named  tyrants. 
The  word  at  first  meant  only  lord ; 
but  the  power  being  always  unde- 
fined, and  generally  seized  by 
violence,  gravitated  into  a  total 
overthrow  of  law,  and  made  the 
very  name  Tyrant  detestable.  To. 
such  usurpation  the  Spartans  had  a 
fixed  repugnance,  and  by  their  active 
interference  (as  Thucydides  tells  us) 
the  greater  number  of  the  tyrants 
in  Greece  Proper,  especially  the 
later  ones,  were  overthrown.  Even. 
Athens  owed  her  liberation  from  the 
son  of  Peisistratus  to  a  Spartan 
army.  Naturally  from  such  a  pro- 
cess much  political  influence  accrued 
to  the  Spartan  State.  Wherever 
they  put  down  a  tyrant,  they  put  up 
men  of  temperament  and  sentiment 
congenial  to  them,  who  all  thence- 
forth would  generally  look  to  them 
as  patrons.  The  aim  of  Sparta  was, 
to  sustain  aristocracy  and  repress 
democracy  everywhere;  the  opposite 
instinct  soon  led  the  Athenians  to 
precisely  the  opposite  conduct. 

Aristides   has  the  high  honour 
(though  Thucydides  gives  no  hint 


of  it)  of  establishing  the  original 
regulations  on  which  the  Athenian 
alliance  was  based.  Some  of  the 
allies  were  to  furnish  money,  others 
ships  and  men ;  the  quota  was  equit- 
ably fixed,  and  willingly  accepted ; 
moreover  a  treasury  was  established 
in  the  sacred  island  of  Delos,  into 
which  the  contributions  were  paid, 
under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  treasurers.  How  this  board  was 
elected, and  from  whom,  is  not  clear; 
but  no  complaint  was  made  of  it. 
Sad  to  tell,  Pericles,  almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  Kimon, 
subverted  the  very  appearance  of 
freedom  and  equality.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  contributions  were  a 
war-tax,  and  that  war  was  never 
counted  on  as  eternal.  The  Athe- 
nians had  already  ceased  to  consult 
their  allies ;  claimed  to  continue  war 
indefinitely,  and  reduced  to  vassal- 
age those  who  refused  the  war-tax 
or  neglected  to  furnish  ships.  It  is 
unknown  who  first  openly  began  the 
career  of  arbitrary  rule.  Every- 
thing was  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  two 
officials  in  Athens,  unless  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  allies  were 
decided  by  common  councils.  The 
Attic  cultivators  could  not  hurry  up 
to  Athens  to  discuss  and  vote  on 
pressing  affairs.  The  presiding 
general  was  able  to  colour  foreign 
facts  to  the  citizens  who  were  in 
Athens  itself,  and  by  aid  of  their 
vote  he  shielded  his  own  measures 
under  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Public  rumour  or  a  private 
messenger  alone  conveyed  news ;  no 
written  despatches  were  sent  home 
by  Athenian  generals ;  no  bulletins 
were  published  by  magistrates.  Even 
an  English  Parliament  collectively 
feels  itself  too  ignorant  in  foreign 
affairs  to  control  the  Executive, 
except  in  some  great  impending 
calamity;  much  more  in  Athens  was 
a  trusted  official  omnipotent.  Peri- 
cles, in  removing  the  treasury  from 
Delos  to  Athens,  deprived  hima^lf 
(as  Plutarch  remarks)  of  the  plau- 
sible excuse  that  the  removal  was 
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necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  trea- 
sure ;  for  he  plainly  laid  down  the 
principle  that  'Athens  was  not  bound 
to  give  account  of  the  money  to  the 
allies ;  but  it  was  enough,  if  she  pro- 
tected them  from  the  Persians.' 
Nothing  indeed  was  left  for  him  but 
to  brazen  it  out,  when  he  was  spend- 
iBg  the  trust-money  in  embellishing 
the  city  of  the  trustees.  Probably 
he  was  not  the  first  to  use  the  words 
Tribute  in  place  of  Contribution, 
Empire  for  Leadership,  Subjects  for 
Allies;  but  he  first  blazoned  the 
change  before  men's  eyes,  and  de- 
fended it  as  rightful.  When  a  Peri- 
cles was  found  to  preach  such 
doctrine  and  act  upon  it,  a  Gleon 
was  sure  to  follow  with  sancruinary 
revengeagainstref^toryKTaul 
an  Alcibiades  to  avow  that  because 
the  Empire  had  become  a  Tyranny, 
it  must  be  kept  by  the  strong  hand. 
Nay,  but  Athens  had  no  organised 
armies  equal  to  such  a  task.  Good 
will  had  won  supremacy ;  only  good 
will  could  keep  it. 

Plato  assails  Pericles  as  the 
corrupter  of  his  countrymen,  and 
Plutarch's  facts  so  terribly  chime 
in,  that  denial  seems  impossible. 
But  that  Pericles  was  the  true  ruiner 
of  the  Athenian  leadership,  his  con- 
temporary and  panegyrist  Thucy- 
dides  demonstrates  against  his  own 
intention  and  will.  The  people  of 
Athens  (he  tells  us)  dreaded  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  the  Spartans 
did  not  wish  for  it,  but  undertook 
it  with  a  bad  conscience  barely  from 
the  point  of  honour  to  their  allies. 
Any  slight  concession  from  Pericles 
would  have  averted  it ;  but  he  de- 
liberately plunged  into  the  war, 
knowing  the  Athenian  alliance  to 
be  already  rotten,  yet  expecting  to 
prevail  by  naval  skill,  and  by  re- 
sources wrung  from  unwilling  and 
distant  subjects.  With  mere  patience 
and  prudence,  the  leadership  of  all 
Greece  must  have  fallen  to  Athens ; 
for  the  Spartans  were  too  rigid  and 
uncongenial  to  compete  with  her.  In- 
deed, though  she  had  neither  patience 


nor  prudence,  yet  in  the  forty-eight 
years  subsequent  to  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes,  with  all  her  foibles  and 
errors,  she  was  perpetually  winning 
upon  her  rival.  In  place  of  this 
steady  progress,  Pericles  chose  con- 
vulsive and  uncertain  war.  Enow- 
ing  that  he  could  not  contend  with 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  he 
summoned  the  citizens  from  all 
Attica  into  the  city  and  long  walls 
of  Athens,  where,  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  they  huddled  together  in 
little  rooms  and  stifling  tents.  A 
terrible  plague  followed,  which  is 
treated  as  an  inscrutable  accident. 
Nothing  but  Spartan  want  of  enter- 
prise saved  Athens  from  immediate 
and  total  ruin.  Pericles  is  praised 
for  his  legacy  of  prudent  counsel ; 
but  he  himself  made,  prudence  im- 
possible, when  he  set  Athens  to 
gamble  at  high  hazards  for  a  bril- 
liant stake.  Successes  were  then 
as  sure  to  intoxicate  as  failure  to  be 
ruinous.  The  Athenians  came  out 
of  the  war  a  changed  people,  having 
become  accustomed  to  live  on  State 
pay;  so  corrupted,  that  thencefor- 
ward an  upright  solid  democracy 
was  impossible.  To  Greece  at  large 
the  moral  evils  of  the  war  were 
still  worse;  for  it  opened  a  civil 
contest  of  frightful  bitterness  in 
every  State  except  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Murder  and  exile  of  neigh- 
bours, and  every  form  of  cruelty, 
were  too  common  to  record  in  de- 
tail. If  Pericles  had  not  had  many 
great  and  noble  and  specious  qua- 
lities, the  Athenians  would  not  have 
submitted  to  enter  this  fatal  war 
against  their  own  will  and  judg- 
ment. If  Pericles  had  died  earlier, 
and  Kimon  had  lived  longer,  the 
whole  history  would  have  been 
changed. 

To  the  contemporary  historian  the 
picture  of  brutal  cruelty,  perfidy, 
malice,  the  breach  of  all  ties, 
whether  of  blood,  of  country,  or  of 
oaths,  presented  a  picture  of  unre- 
lieved gloom.  Atrocity  had  become 
too  common  to  surprise  or  to  cause 
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shuddering.  Indeed,  if  moral  sen- 
timent were  only  stereotyped  on 
man  from  without,  and  did  not 
grow  up  irrepressibly  from  within, 
our  race  could  never  recover  from 
such  times.  But  when  twenty  years 
had  passed,  it  might  be  discerned, 
that  though  Athens  never  could  be 
to  Greece  what  she  had  been,  Greece 
collectively  was  in  a  far  more  hope- 
ful and  forward  state.  Political 
movement  now  actuated  whole  popu- 
lations which  had  been  torpid  and 
stagnant.  Sparta  so  quickly  abused 
her  power,  that  a  reaction  of  senti- 
ment ensued,  democracy  reared  its 
head,  and  many  new  combinations 
were  imagined.  Thebes  became  de- 
mocratic, and  tried  to  establish 
an  independent  league  of  Boeotia. 
There  was  also  a  Phocian  league,  a 
Thessalian  league,  and  even  a  By- 
zantine league.  Presently  came 
an  alliance  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
and  an  attempt,  very  new  to  Greece, 
to  fuse  Corinth  and  Argos  into  a 
single  political  community.  Each 
city- State  felt  its  extreme  weakness 
in  isolation :  Union  was  the  key- 
note of  all  the  separate  movements. 
Most  remarkable  perhaps  of  all  was 
the  league  of  Olynthus  in  Thrace, 
to  which  our  histories  do  not  appear 
to  direct  adequate  attention.  Its 
permanence  would  have  made  the 
growth  of  Macedonia  into  an  over- 
whelming empire  impossible,  and 
would  have  saved  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  This  league  rapidly  took 
up  not  only  the  numerous  Ionian 
colonies  on  that  coast,  but  also  some 
native  Thracian  communities  which 
were  free  from  kings.  In  it  was 
comprised  the  celebrated  Athenian 
colony  Amphipolis,  the  loss  of  which 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  a 
permanent  fretting  sore  to  Athens. 
The  Olynthian  power  had  begun 
even  to  encroach  on  Macedonia,  so 
that  King  Amyntas  had  to  yield 
to  it  town  after  town.  It  looked  as 
if  in  Macedonia  also  republican 
federation  would  prevail.  But  the 
news  reached  the  south  of  Greece 


that  a  great  power  was  growing  up 
in  the  north.  Sparta  had  for  nearly 
thirty  years  become  accustomed  to 
distant  naval  expeditions  and  enter- 
prising war,  especially  under  Ly- 
sander  and  Agesilaus,  and  to  her  a 
powerful  league  sounded  like  a 
powerful  enemy.  '  A  mighty  affair,' 
it  was  said,  '  is  growing  up  in 
Greece.'  No  time,  it  seemed,  was 
to  be  lost.  On  no  other  occasion 
in  history  did  Sparta  act  so  quickly 
and  so  boldly.  Having  advantage  in 
her  fleet,  and  in  the  support  of  the 
King  of  Macedonia,  she  displayed 
against  the  Olynthian  league  rash- 
ness combined  with  pertinacity,  and 
by  military  successes  crushed  the 
rising  union.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  twenty-five  years  later,  instead 
of  a  republican  league,  Philip  II. 
of  Macedon  *  grew  up'  against 
Greece. 

But  Sparta  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  cities,  alike  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  by  the  rude  manners  and 
violent  conduct  of  her  officers.  The 
political  oppression  under  Athens 
was  forgotten,  and  the  popular  man- 
ners of  the  Athenians  again  began 
to  win  Greek  hearts.  The  King  of 
Persia,  indignant  at  the  Spartan  in- 
roads on  his  territories,  desired  to 
raise  up  Athens  as  a  balance  of 
power  in  Greece,  and  supplied  the 
Athenian  Gonon  with  money  for 
shipbuilding  and  other  purposes. 
Once  more  a  maritime  league  began 
to  form  itself  round  Athens  as  the 
centre,  and  we  read  with  astonish- 
ment the  ease  with  which  Gonon 
and  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  son 
of  Conon,  add  city  after  city  to  the 
Athenian  alliance.  But  in  this 
second  and  wholly  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  smaller  States, 
moral  qualities  were  again  lacking 
in  the  leading  city.  The  Athenian 
people,  or  those  whom  they  elected 
to  office,  did  not  understand  that 
their  Ionian  kinsmen  had  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  vassals,  however 
desirous  of  free  and  equal  union. 
We  have  no  details  of  the  quarrel ; 
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we  only  know  that  a  sad  and  scan- 
dalous war  against  the  Asiatic  allies 
arose,  in  which  Athens  was  beaten : 
and  this,  just  at  the  crisis  when  all 
her  strength  was  needed  to  resist 
the  Macedonian  power. 

Before  this  a  Thessalian  league 
had  been  organised  so  highly,  and 
had  raised  armies  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  ships  of  war,  on  such  a  scale, 
that  its  elected  leader,  Jason,  re- 
garded himself  as  the  chief  person 
in  Greece.  His  power  reached  into 
Epirus :  he  made  the  Thebans  his 
allies,  and  after  the  battle  of  Leucbra 
condescended  to  mediate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spartans.  But  he 
was  assassinated  by  seven  young 
men,  of  whom  five  escaped  and 
(says  Xenophon)  received  such 
honour  in  Greek  cities,  that  the 
murder  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
fears  which  Jason  inspired.  This 
is  a  remarkable  tale ;  and  indicates 
the  energy  of  union  which  was  then 
at  work  in  regions  which,  fifty 
years  earlier,  were  unheard  of  as 
powers  in  the  political  contests. 

The  Theban  league  fell  into  dead- 
ly contest  with  Sparta,  who  had 
treacherously  seized  and  garrisoned 
the  Theban  citadel.  Violent  resent- 
ment was  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  garrison.  A  war 
followed  which  the  celebrated  Epa- 
minondas  carried  into  the  heart  of 
Sparta's  resources.  He  drew  off 
all  Peloponnesus  from  the  alliance, 
and  founded  the  city  Megalopolis  as 
a  centre  for  Arcadia.  Such  were 
the  results  of  his  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  critical  battle  of  Leuctra. 
The  loss  of  Sparta  in  that  battle 
(400  citizens)  would  have  seemed 
to  any  other  principal  State  of 
Greece  a  bearable  calamity ;  but 
falling  on  an  aristocracy  which  could 
scarcely  trust  the  middle  classes 
better  than  the  slaves,  it  was  quite 
irretrievable.  Sparta  had  already 
shown  her  moral  inability  to  wield 
and  retain  the  central  force  of  the 
Greeks ;  she  now  was  exhibited  as 
physically  weak  also.  Henceforward 


she  existed  only  as  a  quaint,  useless, 
and  noxious   monument   of  effete 
institutions;   powerless    for   good, 
noxious  by  impeding  new  combina- 
tions.    But  neither  was  the  Theban 
league,    which    succeeded    to    her 
power,  morally  competent  to  lead  the 
Greeks.     Epaminondas  was  a  man 
of  rare  virtue,  like  Aristides;  but 
he  fell  in  battle,  and  no  Theban 
arose  worthy   of  the  opportunity. 
Thebes  had  risen  too  suddenly :  her 
ascendency  was  very  soon  offensive, 
and  again  it  seemed  that  no  State 
had  the  requisite  moral  qualities  for 
leadership.     'Apxd  ™v  avdpa  fai£et9 
1  Rule  will  display  the  man,'  was  the 
sentiment  of  Bias.     When  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  all  failed 
from  refusing  to  treat  their  allies 
with  equality,  some  will  say,  '  The 
age    was     not    morally    advanced 
enough  for  it;  the  thing  was  morally 
impossible ;  failure  was  predestined/ 
Yet,  to  believe  this,  seems  quite  un- 
reasonable, when  in  the  next  century 
the    semi-barbarous   and   piratical 
iEtolians  set  up  a  league  and  ex- 
tended it  by  violence,  yet  admitted 
into   full   equality  the  men  whom 
they  overpowered,  and  treated  all 
public  interests  by  a  public  assembly, 
freely  electing  their  yearly  leaders 
without  distinction  of  district  from 
district.     Out   of   this    rose   their 
power  and  prosperity.      This  was 
what  the  just  Aristides  desired  the 
Athenians  to  do,  but  the  subtle  and 
unprincipled  Themistocles  thwarted 
and  undermined  him,  whose  policy 
Pericles  followed ;  otherwise  Athe- 
nians were  surely  capable  of  being 
as  virtuous  as  jEtolians.     But  it  is 
not  wonderful  that,  after  seeing  so 
many    failures,   calm-judging    and 
broad- thinking  men,  like  Isocrates 
(whomNiebuhr  calls  *  a  consummate 
fool'),  became    persuaded  that  a 
king  like  Philip  of  Macedon  would, 
after  all,  be  the  best  leader  for 
Greece. 

Philip  grew  up  against  Greece, 
yet  he  was  capable  of  becoming  the 
much  desired  cementer  of  Grecian 
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union.  It  was  very  hard  to  resist 
him,  when  he  had  added  Thrace  to 
Macedonia,  with  very  little  resist- 
ance from  Greece;  the  Olynthian 
league  having  been  dissolved,  and 
Athens  being  both  feeble  and  pre- 
occupied. With  an  impracticable 
Sparta  behind,  there  was  no  longer 
time  for  the  gradual  cohesion  of 
many  leagues  into  one  vigorous 
executive.  It  was  far  better  to 
accept  Philip  constitutionally,  than 
to  be  conquered  by  him.  By  sell- 
ing the  Phocian  people  into  slavery, 
he  gave  warning  how  cruel  on  a 
great  scale  he  could  be,  where  policy 
suggested.  Yet  in  temperament 
he  was  mild  and  courteous  ;  and  to 
Athens  it  is  thought  he  was  espe- 
cially well  disposed.  His  position 
was  peculiar.  His  dynasty  was  purely 
Greek.  He  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  'Heracleid'  by  descent,  and 
as  a  pure  Greek  had  the  right  of 
competing  for  prizes  at  the  Olym- 
pian games;  but  his  people  were 
esteemed  barbaric,  and  their  lan- 
guage scarcely  Greek.  Philip  was 
undoubtedly  proud  of  his  Greek 
blood.  To  be  conquered  by  such 
a  prince,  could  not  but  be  to  Greek 
cities  a  bitter  mortification;  yet 
even  that  would  have  been  to  Greece 
at  large  an  evil  immeasurably  less 
than  to  fall  under  Persians  or 
Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  could  freely  accept  him  as 
leader,  with  a  reserve  of  all  their 
local  laws  and  liberties,  it  would 
save  them  from  intestine  war, 
and  strengthen  them  against  the 
foreigner.  Philip  was  eager  to  be 
recognised  as  chief  captain  of 
Greece,  leader  of  her  armies  against 
Persia.  To  fight  one  campaign  in 
this  character  would  draw  after  it 
fixed  relations  with  all  Greece,  and 
make  him  a  constitutional  suzerain. 
His  leadership  could  undoubtedly 
be  admitted  without  the  sacrifice  of 
reasonable  freedom.  Such  consi- 
derations prevailed  in  spite  of  De- 
mosthenes. The  battle  of  Chseroneea 
had  silenced  him ;  and  all  Greece, 


except  Sparta,  opened  its  ears  to 
Philip.  A  congress  was  summoned 
to  Corinth,  in  order  to  accept  him 
as  leader,  and  make  needful  ar- 
rangements. But  before  the  con- 
gress met,  Philip  fell  by  the  attack 
of  an  assassin,  who  was  aggrieved 
in  a  private  quarrel.  In  such 
assassination  I  see  no  *  inevitable 
destiny,'  but  account  it  a  calamitous 
accident,  funereal  to  Greece.  It 
let  loose  the  energy  of  his  wild  and 
wonderful  son,  and  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  in  the  mode  least 
desirable  to  Greece. 

It  was  natural  to  suspect  that 
Persian  management  suborned  the 
assassination,  though  adequate  rea- 
sons of  personal  resentment  are 
assigned  for  the  deed.  But  it  de- 
serves remark  that  Arrian  (ii.  14) 
professes  to  lay  before  us  a  letter  of 
Alexander  to  Darius,  in  which  he 
not  only  charges  the  Persians  with 
the  murder  of  Philip,  but  says 
that  ( the  Persians  themselves  had 
boasted  of  it  in  public  edicts.'  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  a  Greek  invasion  of  Persia  was 
a  fact  predestined.  The  younger 
Cyrus  so  well  knew  the  superiority 
of  Greek  armour  and  discipline, 
that  he  planned  to  dethrone  his 
brother  by  Greek  auxiliaries.  The 
safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
and  the  uniform  success  of  Agesilaus 
against  Persian  satraps,  made  Jason 
of  Thessaly  (according  to  Xenophon) 
regard  the  conquest  of  Persia  as  a 
slight  task  compared  to  a  conquest 
of  Greeks.  Unless  the  Persian 
dynasty  had  been  internally  re- 
formed, it  could  be  certainly  fore- 
seen that  Greek  arms  would  con- 
quer some  of  its  provinces ;  but  no 
one  could  have  expected — hardly 
could  anyone  have  imagined — such 
a  sudden  rush  of  conquest  as  Alex- 
ander achieved ;  nor  have  we  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  Greek  of 
that  century,  or  of  any  century, 
would  have  acted  so  rashly  and 
succeeded  so  brilliantly.  Had 
Alexander  never  lived,  the  Persian 
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dynasty  would  still  have  sank  ;  but 
the  war  would  in  all  probability 
have  taken  a  different  torn.  Par- 
tial success  would  have  added  some 
provinces  to  Greece,  who  coveted 
especially  the  sea  coast.  Such 
manifestation  of  Persian  weakness 
would  have  loosened  the  ties  of 
empire,  and  have  prepared  the  field 
for  a  new  dynasty,  as  of  Parthiaus, 
or  Elamites,  or  Armenians.  Suc- 
cess against  Persia  achieved  by 
Philip  was  full  of  hope  for  Greece ; 
the  success  actually  achieved  by 
Alexander  was  fatal. 

Philip,  mature  of  age,  cautious 
by  temperament,  accustomed  to 
make  progress  sure  and  slow,  and 
look  well  behind  him  as  well  as 
before;  Philip,  who  never  once 
followed  up  success  hotly  and  rashly, 
could  not  have  pursued  in  Asia  the 
career  of  his  son.  When  Darius 
entreated  peace  of  Alexander,  offer- 
ing him  friendship  and  alliance, 
after  the  battle  of  Issus,  Alexander 
could  certainly  have  stipulated  to 
hold  all  that  he  had  conquered, 
but  he  disdainfully  refused  peace; 
and  when  Parmenio  said  to  him, 
'If  I  were  Alexander  I  would 
accept  the  offers,'  replied,  *  And 
eo  would  I,  if  I  were  Parmenio.' 
But  Parmenio  might  have  urged  on 
him  with  truth, 4  Your  father  Philip, 
if  alive,  would  take  what  is  won, 
and  avoid  the  infinite  uncertainties 
of  longer  war.'  The  first  substantial 
concession  would  have  satisfied  him, 
because  (and  this  is  the  main  point) 
he  had  the  heart  of  a  Greek;  he 
did  not  want  to  be  estranged  from 
the  Greek  world.  Success  in  Asia 
was  coveted  by  him,  to  glorify  and 
establish  his  supremacy  in  Greece. 
Pceonia  and  Illyria,  Europe  as  far 
as  the  Balk&n,  or,  it  may  be,  as 
high  as  the  Danube,  would  be  far 
more  to  him  than  Babylon  and 
Persepolis.  A  compact  and  truly 
Greek  kingdom  was  the  full  dream 
of  his  ambition.  Whatever  his 
Asiatic  success,  Greece  would  still 
have  been    his  'strength  and  his 


glory,  and  he  would  have  returned 
to  her  essentially  a  Greek  prince. 
Her  precedents  of  freedom,  her 
stubborn  spirit,  her  formidable 
mountains,  would  have  extorted 
from  him  perhaps  more  respect  for 
local  rights  and  hereditary  laws, 
for  magistracies  and  free  militia, 
than  is  often  enjoyed  under  con- 
stitutional royalty  now.  Greece 
possibly  might  have  won  a  stability, 
a  force,  which  she  has  never  had 
yet,  with  an  influence  over  all  the 
Mediterranean  powers,  which  would 
have  saved  Europe  from  the  dark 
ages. 

Everything  was  blighted  by  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  Alexander. 
His  headlong  rashness,  joined  with 
high  military  talent,  with  officers 
long  trained  under  his  father,  and 
soldiers  self-sacrificing  for  his  safe- 
ty, led  to  unprecedented  rapidity  of 
success ;  and  success  made  him  in- 
satiable of  new  adventure.  When 
he  heard  from  one  of  his  generals 
the  words,  '  Is  it  not  time  now  to 
remember  Macedonia,  instead  of 
wandering  farther  and  farther  into 
Asia  ?  '  the  remonstrance  sounded 
to  him  as  an  utterance  of  disaffec- 
tion almost  treasonable.  For  his 
native  Macedon  and  his  faithful 
Macedonians  he  cared  not  a  straw, 
except  as  tools  to  glorify  him  in 
Asia.  Not  satisfied  with  conquer- 
ing Balkh  and  Samarcand,  beyond 
the  Hindoo  Kush,  he  crossed  into 
the  wilds  of  Scythia,  and  chased 
the  Scythian  cavalry  in  bravado. 
After  conquering  the  Punjaub,  he 
thought  it  base  and  heartbreaking 
ingratitude  in  his  soldiers  that  they 
refused  to  go  farther,  and  conquer 
India  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
Foiled  in  this  fatuous  dream,  he 
returned  into  Persia,  only  to  dis- 
play that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Greek 
in  feeling.  He  assumed  the  man- 
ners, the  dress,  the  pomp  of  a  Per- 
sian despot;  married  a  Persian 
wife ;  expected  prostration  on  the 
ground  before  him ;  proclaimed  him- 
self a  son  of  Jupiter ;  and  never 
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forgave  his  equal  and  playmate,  the 
son  of  Parmenio,  for  privately  coun- 
Belling  him  against  such  eztrava. 
gant  folly.  Too  much  snecess  had 
mined  the  good  sense  of  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius,  cleverness,  and 
energy.  Success  could  not  save 
him  from  wearing  out  his  own  life 
at  the  age  of  thirty ;  but  it  amassed 
in  his  hands  resources  against  which, 
wielded  by  Antipater,  united 
Greece  in  vain  contended.  Trea- 
sures equal  to  those  of  Xerxes  ; 
armies  far  more  formidable  than  the 
Persian;  generals  such  as  Greece 
had  none ;  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  weak  points  of 
Greece,  moral  and  material ;  Greek 
citadels  already  held  by  his  garri- 
sons; enabled  him  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  to  overawe  or  crush 
the  States  which  had  elected  him 
their  leader.  Greece  had  aspired 
to  conquer  the  coast  of  Asia,  on 
which  Greek  colonies  were  planted, 
and  suddenly  found  herself  vassal 
of  a  monarch  reigning  in  Susa 
and  Babylon.  Not  without  reason 
has  the  Persian  tradition,  which 
survives  in  the  Shah-nahmeh,  re- 
presented Alexander  the  Great  as, 
not  a  Greek,  but  a  Persian  prince, 
who  supplanted  his  brother  Darius. 
Through  all  the  historical  years 
from  Solon  to  Alexander,  Greeks  had 
continued  to  fight  against  Greeks, 
to  kill,  and  to  weep  for  the  slain  ; 
yet  Greece  throve  through  it  all. 
Demosthenes  testifies  that  she  had 
constantly  increased  in  men  and  re- 
sources, and  that  the  armaments  of 
his  day  were  greater  than  ever. 
But  after  Alexander  there  was  a 
rapid  and  constant  wasting  of  the 
Greek  population,  with  equally 
rapid  decline  in  manliness.    Bishop 


Thirlwall  believes  that  the  striking 
diminution  of  numbers  arose  from 
an  unnatural  reluctance  to  marry ; 
but  if  so,  why  did  this  reluctance 
never  show  itself  in  republican 
times  ?  Surely  the  causes  were  at 
bottom  political.  Perhaps  enough 
weight  has  not  been  given  to  the 
vast  emigration  of  young  men — -just 
the  most  spirited  of  the  nation — to 
become  soldiers  in  Asia,  or  members 
of  the  very  numerous  Greek  colonies 
planted  by  Alexander  as  bulwarks 
of  his  empire.  Be  the  causes  of 
Greek  decline,  in  detail,  what  they 
may,  in  their  origin  they  must  be 
traced  to  the  Macedonian  successes. 
The  princes  who  thenceforward 
reigned,  whether  in  Asia  or  in 
Greece,  were  in  spirit  Asiatics,  un- 
restrained by  constitutional  rules  or 
freedom  of  the  subject  peoples. 
Had  Philip  lived  fifteen  years  longer, 
Alexander  in  maturer  age  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  been  a 
different  prince,  and  Greece  mean- 
while might  have  learned  to  com- 
bine constitutionally  against  royal 
encroachments.  But  the  end  was 
truly  mournful.  Dried  up  and 
wasted  under  Macedonian  despotism, 
iE  toli an  buccaneering  and  Spartan 
obstinacy,  while  an  ill- cemented 
Acbaian  league  kept  alive  but  a 
feeble  flame  of  freedom,  she  fell  an 
easy  victim  to  Roman  power,  which 
did  but  consummate  her  moral  ruin. 
As  Roman  genius  perished  with 
Tacitus,  so  (it  seems)  did  Greek 
genius  with  Demosthenes.  A  night 
of  two  thousand  years  followed, 
while  the  cleverest  nation  of  Europe 
lay  prostrate  under  the  barbarian — 
all  because  her  leading  statesmen 
had  misused  critical  opportunities 
for  equal  and  just  union. 

Francis  W.  Newman. 
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THE  OLD   CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT  IN  WESTERN  OR 

'ROMANDE'   SWITZERLAND. 


n 

THE  question  of  the  convents  of 
Argau  initiated  a  new  religious 
contest,  of  which  we  are  at  this  day 
witnessing  the  sequel. 

This  is  what  had  happened. 
Little  by  little  the  Protestants  had 
increased  in  number  until  they 
constituted  the  Cantonal  majority, 
and  the  administration  of  the  con- 
vents having  through  successive 
constitutional  amendments  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  coun- 
cils, the  number  of  novices  was 
limited,  and  the  Government  of 
the  Canton  became  the  guardian 
of  religious  institutions.  The 
clergy  took  alarm,  and  entered 
into  action.  In  1840,  the  Catholic 
committee  of  Bunzen  and  the  con- 
vents excited  the  population  against 
the  Cantonal  authority,  and  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  Federal  intervention.  Order 
being  restored,  the  Great  Council 
decreed  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents which  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance. 

The  Diet,  considering  this  decree 
a  violation  of  Art.  1 2  of  the  treaty 
of  1 8 15,  refused  to  sanction  it ;  but 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  decided 
majority  concerning  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
Canton  of  Argau,  and  the  Canton 
having  voluntarily  restored  four 
convents,  the  Diet  decreed  the  issue 
of  their  report  on  August  12,  1843, 
by  a  majority  of  twelve  and  a  half 
votes,  and  broke  up. 

The  Catholic  Cantons  of  Uri, 
Schwytz,  Unterwald,  Zug,  Lu- 
cerne, Fribourg,  and  Neuchatel 
immediately  protested  in  the  name 
of  the  treaty  of  1 8 1 5 . 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Hapsbourg, 
by  which  the  convents  had  been 
founded,  also  lifted  his  voice  in 
protest.  The  Diet  paid  no  attention. 


The  affair  of  the  convents  of  Argau 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  Valais. 
The  Abbeys  of  St.  Maurice  and  St. 
Bernard  were  frightened,  and  re- 
jected by  a  popular  vote  the  laws 
regarding  public  instruction.  Hence 
the  rise  to  arms  of  young  Switzer- 
land under  Barmann  and  Torrens, 
and  the  march  on  Sion,  the  capital 
of  the  Canton. 

In  the  Tessin  the  battle  was  even 
fiercer.     Soleure  remained  quiet. 

Geneva  was  in  a  ferment.  The 
Government  of  that  town  had  not 
taken  a  firm  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  convents  of 
Argau.  Wishing  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
against  the  Liberal  party,  it  had 
abstained  from  expressing  any 
opinion  whatever.  The  population, 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  state 
of  things,  held  a  meeting  to  express 
its  disapprobation.  A  riot  ensued ; 
then  a  constituent  Assembly  was 
formed,  which  made  a  constitution 
that  brought  about  another  riot  on 
February  13,  1843.  A  general 
amnesty  put  an  end  for  a  time  to 
this  contest,  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  Valais  the  clergy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  fomenting  more  serious 
disturbances.  The  mountaineers, 
roused  into  fanaticism  by  their  cures, 
took  arms  and  commenced  a  war- 
fare with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains,  who  being  more  civilised, 
owing  to  greater  facilities  of  com- 
munication, were  more  Liberal.  Sup- 
ported  by  the  Vorort  of  Lucerne, 
who  obeyed  the  orders  of  Rome,  the 
people  of  the  Upper  Valais  gained 
the  victory.  If  any  minds  should 
retain  doubts  concerning  the  inter- 
vention of  Borne  in  these  fratricidal 
contests,  a  glance  at  the  results  of 
the  victory  will  suffice  to  dissipate 
them. 

No  sooner  had  order  been  restored 
in  the  Valais,  than  the  Canton  erased 
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from  its  constitution  all  the  laws  in 
favour  of  tolerance  to  any  form  of 
worship  bub  the  Roman  Catholic. 

The  Great  Council  of  Lucerne 
was  not  ashamed  of  submitting  its 
constitution  to  the  approval  of  the 
Pope,  and  on  February  23,  1844,  it 
laid  the  petition  of  the  Jesuits  before 
the  Government  and  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  bourgeoisie  the 
Great  Council  voted  for  the  petition 
on  October  2 1 ;  but  as  the  town  pro- 
tested, the  whole  people  were  con- 
sulted, and  out  of  10,677  votes 
5,736  were  against  the  petition  of 
the  good  fathers,  who,  infuriated 
by  this  defeat,  excited  fresh  dis- 
turbances, and,  in  concurrence  with 
the  authorities,  persecuted  and 
molested  their  adversaries..  The 
latter  for  safety  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  free 
corps  formed  of  Liberal  volunteers. 
Berne  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
reconnoitre  on  the  frontier,  but  the 
good  fathers  having  defeated  the 
free  corps  with  the  help  of  the 
Lucerne  Militia,  there  was  a  general 
stampede  in  the  Liberal  party,  and 
the  cantons  adjoining  Lucerne  were 
overrun  with  emigrants.  We  see 
that  Lucerne,  the  residence  of  the 
Nuncio,  was  always  a  prey  to  re- 
volutionary movements.  And  here 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  notice  the 
way  these  brave  people  use  their 
victory  when  they  happen  to  be  the 
.strongest.  The  people  who  talk  so 
much  of  tolerance,  mildness,  and 
liberty,  when  they  are  the  weakest, 
Buppr^s,  in  the  <Ly  of  triumph,  re! 
gardless  of  the  past  and  the  future, 
in  defiance  of  memory  and  foresight, 
every  form  of  worship  but  their 
own,  and  allow  no  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, for  theirs  cannot  be  called 
.  one.  They  exterminate,  torture,  or 
drive  away  their  enemies,  and  always 
slander  them.  *  We  and  no  others : ' 
their  creed,  their  policy,  their  pro- 
gramme, and  their  moral  action  are 
summed  up  in  these  words.  The 
Liberals  having  been  got  rid  of,  the 
voting  continued,  and  on  December 


23  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  was 
voted  by  18,196  votes  out  of  26,650. 
This  gave  offence  to  the  Protestant 
Cantons ;  and  Zurich,  at  that  mo- 
ment Vorort,  made  amicable  objec- 
tions, of  which  no  notice  was  taken. 
Then  the  Great  Council,  by  a  feeble 
majority,  voted  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  by  force.  All  this  did  not 
satisfy  a  people  which  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  danger  of  again 
cherishing  the  Jesuits,  and  which 
was  moreover  exasperated  by  the 
disturbances  they  had  caused  in  a 
Country  whose  poor  and  hard- 
workea  populationneeded  peace  and 
industry  to  obtain,  not  superfluities, 
but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

New  free  corps  were  formed  in 
the  Canton  of  Argau,  partly  from 
the  emigrants  of  Lucerne  which 
invaded  the  territory  of  Lucerne— 
their  own — for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning back  their  homes.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  again  got  the  victory,  and 
made  a  rather  clever  use  of  it.  They 
selected  the  leaders  for  vengeance, 
and  set  a  ransom  of  350  francs 
per  head  on  the  others.  This  little 
business  brought  them  in  350,000 
francs.  Doctor  Steiger,  the  leader 
of  the  emigrants  from  Lucerne,  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  excellent 
fathers.  This  excited  fresh  anger, 
and  new  troops  were  levied.  Re- 
monstrances were  made  by  foreign 
powers  concerning  the  existence  ol 
free  corps.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  them.  Opinion  became  more  and 
more  excited.  Berne  wanted  to 
intervene,  but  the  torrent  of  Liberal 
opposition,  which  had  been  getting 
more  and  more  angry,  rose  ana 
threatened  to  carry  all  before  it.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
before  long  Oschenbein,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vorort,  would  be  the 
general  of  the  free  corps. 

On  June  9,  1846,  the  Catholic 
Cantons,  Lucerne,  TJri,  Schwytx, 
TTnterwald,  Zug,  Fribourg,  and  the 
Yalais,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
their  expulsion,  formed  a  military 
alliance  with  each  other,  which  was 
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equivalent  to  a  secession  from  the 
Federation,  and  a  declaration  of  war. 
All  the  Radical  Cantons  declared 
against  the  Snnderbnnd  (the  name 
of  this  alliance).  Geneva  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  in  the  affair  of  the  con- 
vents,  had  not  the  courage  to  take  a 
decided  position.  On  the  plea  of  re- 
spect for  cantonal  sovereignty,  but 
in  reality  because  it  did  not  wish  to 
lose  the  influence  of  the  Catholics, 
between  whom  and  the  ruling  Gene- 
vese  of  that  time  there  was  a  com- 
munity of  interests,  Protestant  Borne 
left  an  open  field  to  Catholic  Rome. 
James  Fazy,  the  leader  of  the  ad- 
vanced party,  took  advantage  of 
this  error  to  direct  the  opinion  of 
the  multitude,  who  were  wounded 
in  their  most  sacred  instincts  and 
nearest  interests.  The  Great  Council 
being  again  called  upon  to  declare 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  refused 
to  do  so.  The  following  day  the 
revolution  began,  and  four  days 
later  it  was  ended.  The  Radical 
party  triumphed,  and  the  vote  of 
Geneva  for  the  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Sunderbund  was  gained. 
The  sad  and  ridiculous  end  of  the 
Sunderbund  is  known.  The  people, 
free  at  last  to  take  arms  and  march, 
took  arms  and  marched.  It  was  all 
at  an  end — the  Sunderbund  was  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  and  if  instead  of 
shrinking  baok  before  the  phan- 
toms of  the  past,  men  would  always 
march  boldly  against  them,  with  a 
light  in  their  hands,  the  results 
would  always  be  similar.  The  dark- 
ness alone  hides  their  weakness, 
and  in  our  childish  credulity  lies 
their  only  strength.  France  tried 
in  vain  to  send  the  head  of  her 
legation  to  the  Sunderbund.  '  He 
cannot  pass,'  was  the  answer  she 
got.  It  was  in  vain  she  tried  to 
attempt  a  mediation  supported  by 
other  powers.  '  It  is  too  late,'  she 
was  told.  England  alone  disap- 
proved of  this  troublesome  inter- 
ference. The  consequences  of  the 
victory  of  civilisation  over  clerical 
barbarism  were  such  as  they  ought 
to  have  been;  a  great  moderation 


was  shown  the  vanquished,  and  a 
complete  reform  was  made  in  the 
institutions. 

So  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, I  saw  the  victorious  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  spare  even  that 
outlaw  Jefferson  Davis,  and  give 
their  hands  to  those  owners  of  blood- 
hounds who  at  Libby,  the  prison  of 
Andersonville,  put  their  opponents 
to  death  by  all  the  tortures  that  a 
hatred  of  liberty  and  the  love  of 
slavery  could  suggest  to  inferior 
beings  who  pride  themselves  upon 
the  title  of  aristocrats. 

The  defeat  of  the  Sunderbund 
was  a  death-blow  to  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  treaties  of  1815  in 
favour  of  the  clergy.  The  Swiss 
people,  instead  of  indorsing  them, 
had  struck  them  out. 

The  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  Mgr.  Marilley,  the  vicar 
and  confidant  of  Vuarin,  the  Cure, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Geneva, 
tried  in  vain  to  excite  the  Catholics 
of  Fribourg.  He  was  again  taken 
by  two  gendarmes  and  turned  out. 

Unfortunately  it  was  otherwise  at 
Geneva.  James  Fazy,  the  leader  of 
the  popular  movement,  being  sup- 
ported neither  by  the  newly  restored 
Protestant  aristocracy,  the  annexed 
Catholics,  nor  even  by  the  majority 
of  the  Reformed  bourgeois,  com- 
mitted the  error  of  all  second-rate 
men — instead  of  relying  simply  on 
the  people,  he  sought  to  fill  up 
the  deficit  in  his  majority  among 
the  clergy.  Rome,  through  Fazy, 
sent  her  orders  to  Geneva.  It 
was  a  strange  spectacle,  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  peoples  and  Go- 
vernments. Forty  years  had  suf- 
ficed, since  the  clandestine  intro- 
duction of  Catholicism  into  the  city 
of  Calvin,  for  the  See  of  Rome  to 
be,  if  not  absolute  master  in  it,  still 
in  a  position  to  dictate  laws — tem- 
porarily at  least.  At  first  an  auda- 
cious minority,  it  had  begun  by 
acting  against  its  adversaries.  Num- 
bers of  Protestant  employes  were  dis- 
missed, and  part  of  the  property  of 
Protestant  institutions  was  conns- 
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cated.  The  breach  made  by  the  re- 
volution gave  an  outlet  to  that 
which  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
tain the  old  element  of  Calvinist 
theocracy.  The  words  of  the  Cure 
of  Geneva  were  being  verified,  and 
Loyola  triumphed. 

Are  not  these  facts  a  sufficient 
lesson  to  a  society,  the  immense 
majority  of  which  is  Protestant,  to 
take  precautions  against  similar  en- 
croachments, and  to  decree  the 
measures  it  may  think  necessary 
for  its  safety  ? 

The  Constitution  of  1847  settled 
the  relation  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  the  following 
manner: 

Art.  130.  The  Council  of  State 
to  be  commissioned  to  confer  with 
the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
appointments  of  curds  or  other 
priests,  which  require  the  approval 
of  the  Government.  All  agreements 
to  be  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Great  Council.  Until  the  con- 
ventions to  be  made  by  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  superior  ecclesias- 
tical authority  are  ratified  by  the 
Great  Council,  no  cure'  or  priest  can 
be  nominated  excepting  those  can- 
didates recommended  by  the  Bishop 
and  accepted  by  the  Council  of 
State. 

Art.  131  confirmed  the  conces- 
sion of  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
by  the  town. 

Art.  132  charged  the  State  with 
the  costs  of  religion.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  Constitution  of  1847 
only  sanctioned  anew  the  existing 
modus  vwendi. 

Before  we  have  done  with  quota- 
tions, we  will  cite  the  law  of  Au- 
gust 26,  1868,  which  the  people  of 
Geneva  almost  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  a  plebiscite  on  the  27th  of 
the  following  September;  for  out 
of  more  than  6,000  votes  given  on 
the  Rive  Gauche,  which  contains 
the  annexed  Catholics,  there  were 
only  333  noes.  Art.  1  of  this  law 
Bays,  the  people  of  Geneva  renounce 
all  distinctions  of  territory  and  all 


inequality  of  rights  resulting  either 
from  treaties  or  from  a  difference  of 
origin  in  inhabitants  of  the  Canton. 
Consequently  Articles  10,  126, 129, 

I31*  136,  H5»  146;  *47»  H8>  lS°, 
and  151  of  the  Constitution  of  1847 

are  cancelled. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
treaties  of  18 15  were  given  up  de- 
finitively by  the  very  people  they 
were  intended  to  protect.  Even 
Article  131  of  the  Constitution  of 
1847,  which  confirmed  the  grant  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Germain  to  the 
Catholics,  was  abandoned,  as  well 
as  Article  134,  which  recognised  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  and  Turin,  in 
conformity  with  Article  129,  which 
was  also  cancelled. 

In  return  for  these  concessions 
the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  pro- 
vinces were  to  enjoy  a  complete 
equality  with  the  old  Genevese: 
they  were  free  to  build  churches, 
and  would  share  in  all  Genevese 
endowments.  In  short,  the  law  no 
longer  made  any  distinction  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants; 
and  in  order  that  liberty  of  con- 
science should  be  placed  beyond 
doubt,  Article  3  again  guaranteed 
freedom  of  worship  to  the  Catholics. 
The  grant  of  participation  in  the 
old  Genevese  endowments,  which 
amounted  to  four  millions,  was  not 
an  empty  concession. 

And  here  we  end  the  chronicle  of 
all  that  has  gone  before  the  present 
crisis — of  all,  at  least,  that  has  been 
cited  by  both  parties — and  is  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne  at  Chillon ;  of 
the  affair  of  the  Catholio  cemeteries 
at  Geneva;  of  mixed  marriages, 
elementary  instruction,  Ac.  The 
opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to 
the  Government  on  all  these  ques- 
tions was  only  a  repetition  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  incessant  warfare 
excited  by  M.  Vuarin  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Curia.  Having  given 
a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the 
first  phase  of  this  contest,  I  abstain 
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from  recording  the  second,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  See  being  very 
nearly  the  same  in  both. 

Until  1864  a  universal  calm 
existed  in  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State.  The  Curia  then  thought 
the  moment  opportune  for  recurring 
to  their  plan  of  erecting  Geneva 
into  a  bishopric.  On  September  20, 
1864,  M.  Piquet,  Councillor  of  State 
entrusted  with  the  religious  depart- 
ment, informed  his  colleagues  that 
he  had  received  from  M.  l'Abbe 
Dunoyer,  Vicar- General,  the  official 
intelligence  that  the  Abbe  Mer- 
millod,  Cure  of  Geneva,  had  been 
appointed,  by  the  Pope,  Bishop  of 
Nicepolis,  in  partibus  infidelium.  M. 
Dnnoyer  added  that  this  title  would 
in  no  wise  change  the  relations  be- 
tween the  State  and  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal functionary,  who  would  continue 
to  be  for  the  Council  of  State  the  Cure* 
of  Geneva.  This  is  the  place  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  this  voci- 
ferous, turbulent,  and  intriguing 
person,  who  now  makes  his  first 
appearance  on  the  political  stage. 
M.  Mermillod  is  the  son  of  a  baker 
of  Carouge,  a  sort  of  red-faced 
Falstaff,  of  whom  and  of  others  of 
the  family  it  may  suffice  here  to  say 
that  the  Bishop  is  as  polished  and 
aristocratic  as  his  relations  are  the 
reverse. 

With  respect  to  his  own  morals,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  be  silent,  owing  to 
the  law  of  libel. 

As  regards  his  physique,  Mer- 
millod may  be  considered — and  by 
-women  certainly  is  considered — a 
handsome  man.  He  has  in  parti- 
cular that  special  kind  of  attraction 
which  proceeds  from  an  air  of  mys- 
tery, that  guarantees  discretion. 
In  her  passage  through  Geneva 
Isabella  was  delighted  with  his  man- 
ners, and  abandoned  Marfori.  Mer- 
millod always  pretended  that  her 
motives  were  good,  viz.  the  interests 
of  his  Church.  I  doubt  whether,  if 
she  were  asked,  Isabella,  in  her 
quality  of  Queen,  scorning  equivo- 
cation, would  assign  the  same  cause 
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for  her  predilection  for  the  Bishop 
of  Hebron.  The  fact  is,  he  is  a  sort 
of  Marfori  of  the  sacristy.  He  has 
the  same  broad  shoulders,  and  is  of 
the  same  muscular  build. 

His  nose  is  extremely  long,  and 
is  a  fleshy  nose  which  hangs  mo- 
destly over  his  upper  lip.  His  fur- 
tive looks  are  hidden  under  half- 
closed  eyelids,  and  his  brown  hair 
is  long  and  smooth,  with  a  slight 
curl  at  the  ends.  Like  Father 
Dufour  d'Altharoff,  Mermillod  is  a 
type  of  the  Jesuit.  Add  to  these 
physical  qualities  the  eloquence  of  a 
southern  lawyer  trained  by  Jesuiti- 
cal skill,  and  you  have  a  Gambetta 
of  the  Church :  clever  and  grandi- 
loquent, a  mixture  of  tribune  and 
lawyer  of  Lower  Normandy,  with- 
out nerves  and  without  convictions, 
who  everywhere,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  the  town,  in  the  sacristy,  the 
confessional,  or  his  own  study, 
uses  all  his  influence  and  his  intel- 
lect in  the  business  of  the  firm  Pope, 
Loyola,  and  Company.  He  is  the 
faithful  servant  of  masters  who  pay 
him  well,  but  he  is  not  always  happy 
in  his  combinations,  as  events  will 
prove. 

To  complete  the  description,  we 
will  add  that  he  was  sent,  when 
quite  young,  from  Geneva  to  Borne 
to  study  in  the  Propaganda  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  true  nursery  of  pre- 
lates destined  to  provide  the  whole 
world  with  head-centres  for  the 
sections  of  the  black  International. 
We  have  seen  that  M.  Mermillod 
was  made  Bishop  of  Nicepolis  in  the 
month  of  September  1864.  Three 
months  later,  on  December  22,  the 
Curia,  seeing  that  the  Council  of 
State  had  taken  no  notice  of  it, 
ventured  a  step  farther.  This  time 
Mgr.  Marilley  informed  the  Council 
of  State  himself  by  letter  that '  the 
Pope  had  raised  M.  Mermillod,  arch- 
priest  and  cure  of  Geneva,  to  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopacy,  under  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Hebron  in  partibun 
infidelium  to  be  our  auxiliary,'  Ac. 
At  first  it  was    asked    why  this 
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change  from  Bishop  of  Nicepolis  into 
Bishop  of  Hebron,  both  seats  being 
in  partibus  infidelmm,  and  of  an 
equal  hierarchical  rank  P  What  the 
Bishop  of  Hebron  could  do,  the 
Bishop  of  Nicepolis  could  do  equally 
well,  and  vice  versd.  Then  notice 
was  taken  of  the  phrase  '  is  raised 
to  the  episcopal  dignity.1  The 
Council  of  State  had  no  longer  to 
deal  with  the  simple  Cure  of  Geneva, 
the  Bishop  of  Hebron  was  the 
auxiliary  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne 
for  the  diocese  of  Geneva.  This 
elevation,  then,  to  episcopal  dignity 
of  a  man  who  had  been  named 
Bishop  three  months  previously 
either  meant  that  he  had  hitherto 
only  had  the  title,  and  would  now 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office, 
or  it  meant  nothing  at  all. 

Three  months  before,  the  Vicar- 
General  had  informed  the  Council 
of  State  that  he  would  still  be  simply 
a  cur6,  the  Cure  of  Geneva.  Now 
he  was  presented  to  the  Council  by 
the  bishop  as  a  bishop  appointed 
to  hold  that  office  in  the  Canton  of 
Geneva.  It  was  only  one  step  far- 
ther to  the  official  restoration  of  the 
diocese.  It  was  not  without  design 
that  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Hebron  had 
been  substituted  for  that  of  Bishop 
of  Nicepolis.  In  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Hebron  signified  Bishop  of  Geneva. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  the  country  of 
John  the  Baptist,  of  Abraham,  and  of 
Jacob,  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  Geneva.  Among  the  archives  of 
the  town  there  is  a  concession  bear- 
ing date  August  19,  1449,  from 
Amedius  of  Savoy,  cardinal  legate 
to  the  Bishop  of  Hebron,  allow- 
ing the  latter  to  exercise,  in  his 
name,  the  pontifical  functions  in 
the  town  and  diocese  of  Geneva. 
In  1645,  Bartholamy  Magistry,  a 
doctor  of  theology,  published  a 
pamphlet  at  Annecy  entitled,  The 
Termination  of  Anarchy  in  Geneva 
on  the  Arrival  of  Mgr.  Villus  trissvme 
et  rfoirendissime  Charles  Auguste  de 
Sales,  Bishop  of  Hebron,  Coadjutor  at 
Future  Succession  of  Geneva. 


The  Council  of  State,  suspecting 
some  snare  under  these  ecclesiastical 
titles,  wrote  to  Mgr.  Marilley  on 
November  18,  1865,  that  'it  is  of 
opinion  that  it  cannot,  and  ought 
not,  to  take  note  of  the  acts  which 
the  Cure  of  Geneva  may  accomplish 
iu  the  domain  of  episcopal  functions, 
excepting  when  he  is  acting  in  the 
character  of  your  Vicar- General,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  his  acts  are 
done  in  your  name  and  under  your 
personal  and  special  directions.' 

It  must  be  confessed  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Council  of 
State  had  simply  declined  to  accept 
the  Cure*  of  Geneva  as  Vicar  Ge- 
neral, but  it  thought  it  had  taken 
the  necessary  precautions  in  making 
use  of  the  plain  language  I  have 
just  quoted,  and  in  getting  so  ex- 
plicit an  answer  from  the  Bishop. 

Events  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
Council  of  State  was  right,  for  from 
1865  M.  Mermillod  signed  all  the 
official  despatches,  which  he  had  to 
make,  as  Vicar-General.  This  was 
a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  repulse  every  measure 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  tended 
to  the  re-erection  of  Geneva  into 
a  bishopric  ;  for  what  did  the  title 
of  Vicar-General  taken  by  M.  Mer- 
millod mean,  if  not  that  he  acknow- 
ledged Mgr.  Marilley  as  Bishop  of 
Geneva?  Can  it  be  supposed  M. 
Mermillod,  considering  himself 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  could  have  signed 
as  his  own  Vicar-General  ?  It  is 
absurd;  a  bishop  is  not  his  own 
vicar-general.  Therefore  it  is  a 
positive  perversion  of  the  truth 
when  M.  Mermillod  says,  as  we 
shall  see"  farther  on  in  the  Pieces 
Justificatives,  that  for  seven  years  he 
was  allowed  a  free  exercise  of  the 
episcopal  functions;  that  he  was 
able  to  exercise  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  superior 
hierarchs  who  had  committed  it  to 
him,  and  that  he  accomplished  this 
two-fold  duty — of  vicar  and  auxili- 
ary bishop — without  encountering 
any  opposition  from  the  authorities 
until  the  month  of  October   187 1. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  M. 
Mermillod,  thinking  himself  very- 
clever,  hoped  to  trick  the  Council 
of  State  for  an  indefinite  time,  by 
signing  in  the  character  of  Vicar- 
General,  while  he  acted  as  Bishop 
of  Geneva.  Nevertheless  he  un- 
covered by  degrees  all  his  batteries 
so  plainly,  that  public  opinion  be- 
came excited,  and  energetically  de- 
manded a  decided  course  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Council  of  State. 

To  be  quite  candid,  it  must  be 
said  that  this  new  energy  coincided 
with  that  displayed  by  the  German 
Government.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose,  that  if  Switzerland  had 
not  relied  on  the  support  of  the  new 
Empire,  matters  might  not  have 
come  to  a  olimax  for  a  long  time. 

The  Council  of  State  took  advan- 
tage of  the  vacancy  of  two  cures  in 
the  Canton  of  Geneva  (Hermance 
and  Presinges)  to  bring  matters  to 
an  issue  by  putting  itself  in  direct 
communication  with  Mgr.  Marilley.1 
It  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to 
him  on  August  9,  1872,  in  which, 
while  abandoning  its  right  to  the 
triple  presentation,  it  begged  him 
to  be  so  good  as  to  present  the  can- 
didates for  the  two  vacancies  him- 
self, either  in  person  or  by  proxy, 
in  conformity  with  Article  2  of  the 
decree  of  May  12, 1857.  The  Coun- 
cil ended  its  letter  by  soliciting  a 
copy  of  the  Pope's  Act  entrusting 
M.  Mermillod  with  the  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  the  Canton  of 
Geneva. 

Ten  days  later  the  Council  of 
State,  having  received  no  answer 
from  Mgr.  Marilley,  wrote  him  a 
second  letter  to  the  same  effect. 


On  August  24,  Mgr.  Marilley 
replied  that  he  had  sent  copies  of 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  Mgr.  Agnozzi, 
the  Papal  Nuncio  and  to  M.  Mer- 
millod ;  that  he  had  never  received 
an  Act  emanating  from  the  Holy  See 
committing  to  tine  latter  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of  the  Canton 
of  Geneva ;  and  that  he  had  through 
the  Nuncio  again  solicited  the 
necessary  orders  from  the  Holy 
See.  In  short,  it  was  evident  that 
Mgr.  Marilley  was  very  muoh  em- 
barrassed, and  answered  that  he 
could  not  answer. 

On  August  '30,  the  Council  of 
State  wrote  to  M.  Mermillod  to 
remind  him  that  the  position  of  the 
Catholic  parishes  in  the  Canton  of 
Geneva  had  been  established  by  the 
brief  Inter  wmltiplices  of  18 19,  and 
by  the  corresponding  decree  of  the 
Council  of  State  of  November  1,  in 
the  same  year,  that  according  to  the 
conditions  of  these  two  documents 
the  said  parishes  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lausanne.  The  Council 
of  State,  therefore,  begged  him  to 
abstain  from  all  acts  appertaining 
to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and 
also  from  performing  the  duties  of 
Vicar-General,  or  representative  of 
the  Bishop.  It  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  if  M.  Mermillod  trans- 
gressed these  orders  he  would  ex- 
pose himself  to  such  measures  as 
the  Council  of  State  should  deem  it 
its  duty  to  take.  At  the  same  time 
the  Council  of  State  sent  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  Mgr.  Marilley. 

On  September  2,  Mgr.  Marilley 
replied  that  he  was  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  before,  and  that  all 


1  There  bad  already  been  a  correspondence  between  Mgr.  Marilley  and  the  Council  of 
State  on  the  subject  of  the  annexation  of  the  commune  of  Moillesuley  to  the  parish  of 
Ohonnex  in  187 1  and  the  beginning  of  1872.  From  this  correspondence  I  extract  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Mgr.  Marilley,  dated  August  10,  1872,  which  proves 
that  the  intrigue  hatched  by  M.  Vuarin  in  1825  was  taken  up  by  M.  Mermillod  in  1872. 
After  haying  repeated  that  he  no  longer  counted  for  anything  in  the  diocese  of  Geneva, 
Mgr.  Marilley  adds :  '  If  the  important  question  of  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of 
your  diocese  is  mooted  at  the  present  time,  do  not  blame  t/i,  but  those  who  desired  to 
obtain  for  your  Canton  an  ecclesiastical  administration ,  independent  of  our  episcopal 
authority*  In  a  letter  of  October  18,  he  again  refers  to  the  same  subject  in  almost  the 
same  words.    '  Those '  were  M.  Mermillod  and  the  Curia. 
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lie  could  do  was  to  transmit  to  the 
Nuncio  the  documents  which  the 
Council  of  State  sent,  and  which 
bore  witness  to  'the  delicacy  of 
your  conduct  with  regard  to  our- 
selves/ The  Bishop  concluded  by 
again  affirming  that  he  had  *  neither 
desired  nor  favoured  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  administration  for  the 
Catholics  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva.' 

On  September  2,  1872,  Mermillod 
wrote  to  the  Council  of  State  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  its  letter 
of  August  30.  In  this  reply,  which 
.was  very  short,  he  informs  the 
Council  that  he  had  transmitted  its 
letter  to  his  superiors,  from  whom 
he  had  received  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  which  he  had  exercised 
freely  for  seven  years,  and  that  his 
future  conduct  would  be  governed 
by  the  instructions  he  should  re- 
ceive. The  doctrine  of  the  Syl- 
labus, which  made  the  Government 
subordinate  to  the  Church,  could 
not  have  been  better  maintained. 

The  Council  of  State  was  not  to 
be  put  off  with  this  evasion,  and  on 
September  5  it  summoned  M.  Mer- 
millod to  an  interview  with  the 
delegate  of  the  Council  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  following  question: 
'  Does  M.  Mermillod,  Cure"  of  Ge- 
neva, intend  to  conform  for  the 
future  to  the  orders  set  forth  by  the 
Council  of  State  in  its  letter  of 
August  30,  1872  ?' 

M.  Mermillod  replied  that  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  State  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  that  for  seven  years  he  had 
exercised  the  episcopal  duties  com- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Bishop  and 
the  Holy  See,  and  that  he  would 
not  abstain  from  discharging  those 
functions  until  they  were  withdrawn 
by  the  powers  by  whom  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  them.  Accordingly 
he  formally  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Council.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  1872,  the  Council  of 
State  passed  two  decrees.  The 
first  suspended  M.  Mermillod,  and 
consequently  stopped  the  salary  of 
the  cure,  and  the  second  formally 


prohibited  the  performance  on  his 
part  of  any  act  of  the  Ordinary, 
either  in  the  character  of  Vicar- 
General  or  that  of  representative  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

On  September  28,  Mermillod,  on 
his  return  from  St.  Maurice,  where 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  the  Swiss 
Bishops,  wrote  a  long  answer  to 
the  Council  of  State,  and  took  care 
to  have  the  letter  printed  and  cried 
in  the  streets. 

This  letter  began  by  a  protest. 
*I  protest  against  these  decrees. 
They  openly  violate  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
attack  her  organisation — are  a  slight 
upon  the  origin,  the  character,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  her  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  They  deny  her  the  in- 
dependence of  her  sacred  ministry, 
and  destroy  her  spiritual  authority. 
Moreover,  these  decrees  violate  the 
public  laws  of  our  country  in  trans- 
gressing the  recognised  rights  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom 
of  worship  with  regard  to  half  the 
population.' 

What  language !  Who  can  tell 
how  many  honest  countrymen  by 
laying  out  two  sous  for  this  un- 
wholesome literature  and  carrying  it 
off  to  their  villages  create  among  the 
unenlightened  and  credulous  masses 
the  belief  that  freedom  of  worship 
exists  no  longer;  that  their  priests  are 
persecuted,  and  their  Government 
is  under  the  curse  of  God,  being 
heretic  and  anathematised  by  the 
Pope;  that  their  consciences  are 
endangered  by  their  remaining 
under  the  rule  of  men  who  are  the 
enemies  of  God,  being  the  enemies 
of  the  Church?  The  women,  in- 
structed at  the  confessional,  make 
matters  worse.  Priests  comment 
cleverly  on  the  text  that  it  is  better 
to  obey  God  than  man  ;  that  it  is 
better  to  save  the  soul  than  the 
body ;  that  the  energy  of  the  Ca- 
tholic ought  to  exceed  the  submis- 
sion of  the  subject ;  and  the  results, 
pending  a  new  Sunderbund,  are 
social  division  and  a  warfare  in  the 
press. 
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In  reality,  what  truth  is  there  in 
M.  Mermillod's  allegations  ?  Every 
man  of  sense  must  commiserate  a 
Church  and  a  faith  which  rests  on 
such  feeble  foundations  as  the  de- 
gree of  indulgence  shown  by  the 
political  authorities  to  her  ministers. 

If  the  Government  of  Geneva 
had  forbidden  the  Catholics  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  worship, 
if  it  had  added  to  its  code  a  law  in- 
flicting a  penalty  on  the  Catholics, 
then  they  might  have  complained 
of  persecution  and  violence  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  but  in  the  fact  of  a 
Government  putting  down  turbu- 
lent priests  who,  obeying  a  foreign 
power,  desire  to  subordinate  the 
authorities  of  their  country  to  that 
power,  I*  see  no  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  of  any  honest 
and  sensible  man,  even  though  he 
be  a  Catholic.  A  religion  which  could 
only  live  by  evading  the  common 
laws,  whose  privileges  and  organi- 
sation were  incompatible  with  the 
institutions  of  the  country  in  which 
it  purposed  establishing  itself,  would 
be  a  settled  conspiracy  against  the 
established  order  of  society.  It  is 
the  business,  therefore,  of  society  to 
consider  whether  it  should  succumb 
to  this  conspiracy  or  suppress  it. 

I  will  not  follow  M.  Mermillod's 
discourse  concerning  violated  trea- 
ties, the  brief  of  Pius  VII.,  the 
130th  Article  of  the  Genevese  Con- 
stitution, the  hospitality  accorded 
to  refugees  of  every  description  and 
denied  to  Catholicism;  be  it  said 
only,  in  passing,  that  the  most 
alarming  Communist  is  a  thousand 
times  less  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  public  than  the  most 
unctuous  of  Mermillods.  I  shall 
recur  to  this  subject  a  propos  of  the 
objections  made  by  the  press  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Geneva,  but  I  cannot  desist  from 
giving  this  strangely  impudent  pas- 
sage from  the  letter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hebron : 

*A  Catholic,  a  priest,  and  a 
bishop,  I  appeal  to  the  Holy  See, 


the  guardian  of  our  rights  and  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed.  I  will 
not  conclude  without  declaring  my 
sincere  patriotism.' 

What  greater  insult  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  public  ?  To  de- 
clare one's  patriotism  and  appeal 
to  a  foreign  sovereign  against  one's 
country  in  the  same  breath  is  a  per- 
fect farce. 

As  regards  the  withdrawal  of  the 
salary  of  the  Cure",  concerning  which 
the  Univers  in  particular,  made  such 
an  outcry,  a  few  statistics  will  ex- 
plain the  matter. 

I  have  stated  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  fixed  the  salary  at  5,000 
francs.  The  Council  of  its  own 
accord  raised  it  to  10,000.  It  was 
this  salary  which  was  temporarily 
suspended. 

The  last  census  gave  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  at 
93, 200  souls,  of  which  47,800  were 
Catholics  and  45,400  Protestants. 
According  to  this  computation  the 
town  of  Geneva  contains  45,500 
inhabitants,  of  which  25,400  are 
Catholics.  Out  of  these  25,400 
Catholics,  15,000  are  strangers,  and 
only  10,000  Genevese  and  Swiss. 
Now,  from  187 1  to  1874  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Protestant  religion 
reached  the  sum  of  74,100  fr.,  and 
those  of  the  Catholic  religion 
amounted  to  49,500  fr.  But  the 
expenses  of  the  Protestants  were 
paid  by  themselves  out  of  a  special 
fund ;  they  do  not  cost  the  State  a 
sou,  while  the  funds  of  the  Catho- 
lic worship  are  entered  in  the 
budget,  and  are  provided  indiscri- 
minately by  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Jews,  <fcc. 

If  anyone  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain, it  was  the  Protestants,  who 
contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  while  the  Catholics 
did  not  give  a  single  penny  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  yet  they 
were  loudest  in  their  cries  of  spolia- 
tion. 

The  49,500  francs  were  divided  in 
the  following  way : 
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Parish  of  Geneva         .        .  10,000 
(This  was  the  suspended  salary.) 

C&rouge 2,800 

Chene  Th6nex     ....  2,400 

Ouies  of  the  other  20  parishes  24,000 

Indemnities  to  different  priests    .  5,500 

Episcopal  revenue        .        .        .  4*500 

Let  these  figures  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Univers,  which 
made  out  that  the  Council  of  State 
had  withdrawn  the  10,000  fr.  which 
it  allowed  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  Canton  of  Geneva,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  priests,  who  were  by 
this  measure  reduced  to  beggary  ! 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
clergy  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Borne  against  that  of 
Geneva.  They  published  a  protest, 
of  which  the  1st  Article  was  as  fol- 
lows :  '  We  declare  that  we  will 
only  acknowledge  as  our  Bishop  the 
one  given  us  by  the  Pope,  and  that  we 
will  not  recognise  any  other.'  There 
was  evidently  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  the  Curia,  M.  Mer- 
millod,  and  his  priests,  who  enter- 
tained a  scheme  that  was  not  even 
communicated  to  the  titular  bishop 
of  Geneva,  Mgr.  Marilley,  the 
only  bishop  nominated  officially  by 
the  Pope;  for  how  could  the  Ge- 
nevese  priests  recognise  Mermillod 
as  the  only  Bishop  of  Geneva  no- 
minated by  the  Pope,  when  all  the 
information  the  Government  had 
been  able  to  obtain  on  this  subject 
as  a  result  of  their  enquiries  was 
contained  in  the  answers  of  Mgr. 
Marilley,  affirming  that  M.  Mer- 
millod was  only  Bishop  of  Hebron, 
and  his  Vicar-General  at  Geneva. 
It  is  true  that  somewhere  about 
October  20,  1872,  Mgr.  Marilley, 
having  been  again  requested  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  appoint  our£s  to 
Hermance  and  Presinges,  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  having  had 
orders  from  the  Holy  See  since 
July  5,  1865,  to  abstain  from  per- 
sonal interference  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal administration  of  the  parishes  of 
the  Canton  of  Geneva.  It  must  be 
owned  that  this  tardy  confession  of 
Mgr.  Marilley,  when  it  is  compared 


with  his  letter  of  1865,  does  not 
give  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
uprightness.  We  can  see  the  double 
game  of  the  Roman  Curia,  to  tran- 
quillise  the  Council  of  State  by  false 
declarations,  and  to  act  in  secret. 
The  same  manoeuvre  had  been 
recommended  by  Vuarin  —  fortu- 
nately without  success,  thanks  to 
the  intractability  of  Bishop  Yenni. 
What  society  harbouring  such  an 
institution  can  flourish  P 

Upon  the  declaration  of  the 
priests  followed  that  of  the  bishops 
assembled  near  the  sacred  tomb  of 
the  martyrs  of  the  Theban  legion  at 
St.  Maurice — those  celebrated  apo- 
cryphal tombs  which  no  longer  exist, 
but  are  supposed  to  have  existed. 
The  great  argument  of  this  collec- 
tive and  seditious  address  was  the 
necessity  of  obeying  God  rather 
than  man,  a  very  convenient  but  not 
very  honest  excuse  for  obeying  one's 
own  interests  only.  Every  priest, 
be  he  Jew,  Christian,  Mussulman, 
Buddhist,  or  worshipper  of  the 
Gri-gri,  swears  by  the  great  gods 
that  he  alone  has  received  from 
heaven  a  monopoly  of  Divine  inter- 
pretation ;  that  he  alone  is  warranted 
infallible  by  his  God ;  and  that  in 
the  shop  over  the  way  they  only  sell 
drugs  for  horses'  feet.  I  must 
say  in  favour  of  Genevese  free  in- 
stitutions, that  all  these  insane  acts, 
the  least  of  which  would  have 
startled  a  strong  Government  in 
France,  received  the  greatest  publi- 
city. They  were  placarded  on  the 
walls,  and  cried,  and  sold  in  the 
streets,  without  the  least  agitation 
being  manifested  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  public. 

On  October  22  the  Council  of 
State  announced  than  it  was  going 
to  propose  to  the  Great  Council  a 
law  concerning  the  organic  forms  of 
the  Catholic  Church  of  Geneva. 
On  October  23  Mgr.  Marilley,  more 
docile  than  his  predecessor  Yenni, 
informed  the  Council  of  State,  in 
obedience  to  the  Curia,  that  he 
tendered  his  resignation  as  Bishop 
of  Geneva. 
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This  resignation  created  a  strange 
situation,  by  reason  of  the  brief  of 
1819. 

Until  the  Pope  had  consented  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lausanne's  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  Bishop  of  Ge- 
neva, the  case  was  simply  a  private 
one,  that  of  a  functionary  refusing 
to  perform  his  duties.     The  State 
only    recognised    one    Bishop    of 
Geneva,   whose    residence  was   at 
Lausanne.      But  the  moment  the 
Pope  accepted  the  Bishop's  resigna- 
tion of  Geneva,  while  he  retained 
him  as  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  a  dis- 
memberment  of  the   diocese  took 
place  without   the   consent  of  the 
State ;  and  in  virtue  of  Article  10  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Pope 
could  not  reconstruct  it  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  State.      More- 
over, by  the  resignation   of  Mgr. 
Marilley,  the  functions  delegated  to 
M.  Mermillod  ceased  ip*o/ocfo.  The 
Canton  of   Geneva,  therefore,  was 
left  without  any  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  the  course  of  November,  M. 
Agnozzi,  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  tried  to 
get  M.  Welti,  the  President  of  the 
Confederation,  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  an  apostolic  vicarage  for  Geneva 
as  a  way  of  settling  matters ;  but 
Geneva  would  not  consent  to  this. 
The  Curia  changed  its  tone,  for  it- 
was  remembered  that  at  the  time  of 
Vuarin's  intrigue  to  get  Bishop 
Yenni  to  resign,  the  idea  of  an 
apostolic  vicarage  for  Geneva  was 
rejected,  as  implying  that  the  Pope 
acknowledged  the  Catholic  religion 
to  be  only  tolerated  in  Geneva. 

On  December  23,  another  written 
declaration  was  sent  by  the  Nuncio 
to  the  Federal  authorities  in  the 
name  of  the  Pope. 

On  January  28,  1873,  the  Great 
Council  received  a  petition — I  make 
use  of  the  term  chosen  by  the 
signers,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  pro- 
test and  a  challenge — signed  by 
forty- four  ecclesiastics  of  the  Canton 
of  Geneva,  together  with  a  letter 
from  the  Abbe  Dunoyer,  Vicar- 
General  and  former  Cure  of  Geneva. 


Thisdocument,  which  was  very  long, 
was  only  an  amplification  of  the 
following  passage:  'We  confine 
ourselves  to  opposing  beforehand 
the  laws  which  are  being  prepared 
for  us,  by  a  new  and  fervent  pro- 
fession of  inviolable  submission  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  and  only  visible  and 
supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

•  We  will  never  acknowledge  any 
bishop  but  one  who  shall  be  canoni- 
cal ly  instituted.  We  will  also  never 
accept  any  spiritual  duties  nor 
exercise  any  religious  functions  but 
those  confided  to  us  by  our  legiti- 
mate superiors.'  And,  like  all  such 
documents,  this  one  concluded  with 
a  few  tears  on  the  unhappy  lot  of 
the  oppressed  Catholics. 

The  Great  Council  put  this  peti- 
tion into  the  waste-paper  basket; 
but  what  sad  reflections  must  be 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  governments  which  take 
their  money  to  support  seminaries 
where  the  young  are  taught  such  a 
contempt  of  law  and  civilisation. 

What  is  one  to  say  of  this  arro- 
gance, which  now  as  in  1868,  when 
the  laws  were  almost  unanimously 
voted  by  the  Catholic  citizens, 
chooses  to  regard  everything  that 
had  been  done  without  the  advice 
of  the  clergy  as  null  and  void  the 
moment  Catholics  and  Catholicism 
are  concerned ! 

This,  to  say  the  least,  ill-timed 
protest  gave  rise  to  the  following 
line  of  reasoning  in  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  the  Great  Council. 
The  clergy  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  Catholics,  without  consulting 
them,  and  only  emitting  orders 
received  from  Rome,  say  plainly, 
*  Our  Church  rests  entirely  on  pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  Pope,  therefore 
all  you  say  counts  for  nothing.  We 
will  not  consent  to  the  Catholic 
people  having  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  subversion  of  the 
Church.'  But  on  our  side  it  is  not 
our  business  as  representatives  of  the 
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Genevese  people  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  that  pyramid  of  which  the  Pope 
is  the  apex  and  the  clergy  the  base ; 
with  that  ideal  abstraction  without 
evidence  called  the  Church,  which 
would  have  even  law  bow  before  its 
universal  omnipotence ;  we  only 
recognise  Catholic  citizens,  who  are 
on  an  equality  with  Protestant 
citizens,  and  therefore  capable  of 
enjoying  the  same  rights.  Let  us 
consult  them.  If  they  are  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking  as  their 
priests  we  shall  soon  find  it  out, 
and  then  we  can  act  as  we  think 
right;  but  if  these  Catholics  in 
whose  name  the  priests  are  always 
speaking  without  asking  their 
advice  are  not  of  the  same  mind  as 
the  clergy,  why  should  we  only 
consider  those  despotic  Catholics 
who  defy  us,  and  ignore  the  Liberal 
Catholics  who  support  us?  It  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  seen  the 
Church  very  arrogant  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  and  perfectly  submissive 
on  the  day  of  defeat.  Was  not  this 
the  case  when  civil  marriage  and 
secular  instruction  were  decreed, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  were 
abolished  ?     Let  us  try. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  We  shall 
see  that  the  reflections  of  the  ma- 
jority were  justified. 

On  Saturday,  February  i,  M. 
Bard,  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  submitted  to  that  body  the 
law  on  the  Catholic  religion  in 
accordance  with  Piece  No.  10.  This 
law  was  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tion, from  which  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

Four  modes  of  procedure  are  open : 

1.  To  open  negotiations  with  the  Court 
of  Rome  for  a  new  convention.  Thi s  results 
in  concordats,  which  only  limit  the  civil 
power  without  preventing  religious  contests. 

2.  To  refuse  any  salary  to  the  priests 
who  are  not  recommended  by  the  bishop, 
and  approved  by  the  Government  This 
legal  method  could  not  settle  anything,  and 
its  effect  could  only  be  transitory. 

3.  To  pronounce  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  [This  plan  was  debated  by  the 
Great  Council  and  rejected  by  it] 


4.  To  make  a  law  declaring  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Government  would 
maintain  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  last  course  was  the  one  adopted 
in  the  law  in  question. 

As  we  see,  it  was  only  a  question 
of  maintenance  by  the  State.  If 
you  want  the  State  to  pay  you, 
submit  to  ite  conditions ;  if  you 
think  you  can  dispense  with  its 
subsidies,  do  as  you  please.  This  is 
the  exact  position  in  which  the 
Catholic  priests  stood  with  regard 
to  the  law.  There  is  no  persecu- 
tion in  it.  The  Protestants  are  in 
the  same  position ;  they  also  ex- 
pressed themselves  dissatisfied  with 
certain  legal  arrangements  in  1847, 
and  seventy-six  withdrew  without 
saying  anything  or  complaining  of 
persecution,  and  ever  since  they 
have  practised  their  religion  in  their 
own  way  without  anyone  molesting 
them. 

It  would  be  the  same,  it  is  indeed 
already  the  same,  with  the  Catholics 
at  Geneva.  They  have  rented  the 
underground  premises  of  the  only 
conventicle,  which  were  originally 
occupied  by  the  Freemasons,  and 
afterwards  by  the  International,  and 
having  fumigated  the  place,  to 
purify  it  from  international  and 
masonic  vapours,  they  celebrate  their 
holy  mysteries  there,  and  play  at 
catacombs.  The  police  take  no 
notice  of  them.  Perform  mass  at 
your  own  expense,  and  in  the  way 
you  like,  so  long  as  you  don't  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  the  road,  and 
impede  the  circulation ;  you  are  at 
liberty  even  to  think  yourselves 
persecuted. 

The  day  after  the  law  had  been 
presented,  preceding  the  one  on 
which  the  discussion  was  to  com- 
mence, a  new  complication  arose. 
Each  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  State  received  from  M.  Ce'r&ole, 
President  of  the  Confederation,  the 
copy  of  a  communication  proceeding 
from  M.  Agnozsi,  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
to  the  effect  that  M.  Mermillod 
was  nominated  Apostolic  Vicar  of 
Geneva.     It  will  be  remembered 
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that  in  the  coarse  of  the  preceding 
November  the  proposition  of  an 
Apostolic  Vicarage  had  been  re- 
jected by  M.  Welti,  then  President 
of  the  Confederation,  and  by  the 
Conncil  of  State  at  Geneva.  It  was 
therefore  a  fresh  challenge.  More- 
over the  office  of  Apostolic  Vicar 
having  been  created  for  countries 
where  Catholicism  is  only  tolerated, 
that  is,  generally  speaking,  for  dis- 
tant countries,  the  Vicar  is  in  direct 
correspondence  with  the  Holy  See, 
and  appoints  ecclesiastics  to  all  the 
offices  of  the  Chnrph. 

Before  the  Conncil  of  State  had 
received  information  of  this  Ponti- 
fical brief,  M.  Mermillod,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  the  Constitution, 
-which  prohibited  the  publication  of 
all  documents  emanating  from 
Borne  unless  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  State,  had  printed  and 
published  it  in  a  circular  addressed 
to  all  the  priests  of  the  Canton,  order- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  to  read  it 
from  the  pulpit,  which  tbey  did. 

By  this  brie£  dated  from  Borne 
January  16,  the  question  became 
one  which  affected  the  whole  Con- 
federation, not  only  the  Canton  of 
Geneva.  .The  Curia  must  have 
felt  certain  of  support  elsewhere 
than  in  Switzerland,  when  it  ven- 
tured to  break  oat  so  noisily.  It 
was  not  from  Germany,  nor  Italy, 
nor  from  Spain,  that  it  could  hope 
for  efficient  help.  Whence,  did  it 
expect  it,  then  ?  From  France ; 
from  the  intrigue  which  it  had  long 
been  fostering,  and  of  which  the 
first  act  was  on  May  24,  the  second 
the  pilgrimages,  and  the  third  the 
Chambord  fiasco. 

On  February  7,  the  Council  of 
State  passed  a  decree  suspending 
the  salaries  of  the  cure's  of  Geneva 
on  account  of  their  having  read  the 
Pontifical  brief  from  their  pulpits 
without  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  1 2th  it  put  up  notices 
in  all  the  communes  declaring  the 
Papal  brief  null  and  void. 

On  the  same  day  it  received  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the 


Confederation,  writing  in  the  name 
of  the  Federal  Council,  in  which  it 
was  requested  to  obtain  a  categori- 
cal answer  from  Mgr.  Mermillod  to 
the  following  question :  *  Do  you, 
or  do  you  not,  intend  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Apostolic  Vicar  at  Ge- 
neva in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Government  ?  '  If  the  answer 
was,  Yes,  the  Council  was  directed, 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  8 
and  10  of  Article  90  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  such  a  trespass  on  the 
rights  of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Cer£sole  in- 
formed the  Nuncio,  in  the  name  of 
the  Confederation,  that  it  would  not 
consent  to  a  vicar-general  being 
appointed  at  Geneva,  but  would 
maintain  the  status  quo  established 
since  1820. 

Midday  on  the  15th  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  outside  limit  of  the  time 
given  to  Mgr.  Mermillod  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  Government. 

Accordingly  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  15th,  the  Council  of 
State  received  a  long  letter  from 
Mgr.  Mermillod,  which  it  trans- 
mitted unopened  to  the  Federal 
Council.  The  Federal  Council  re- 
solved to  take  immediate  steps  to 
put  an  end  to  this  rebellion  of  a 
Swiss  citizen,  in  the  interests  of  a 
foreign  Government,  against  the 
Government  of  his  own  country. 
It  therefore  decreed  the  expulsion 
of  Mgr.  Mermillod  from  Swiss  ter- 
ritory as  long  as  he  persisted  in  his 
intention  of  performing  the  du- 
ties of  an  office  prohibited  by  his 
Government. 

The  wording  of  the  decree  was 
as  follows  (see  paragraphs  8  and 
10  of  Article  90  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution) : 


Art  1.  Until  M.  Gaspard  Mermillod  of 
Carouge  in  the  Canton  of  Genera  has  expli- 
citly declared  his  renunciation  of  the 
functions  conferred  on  him  by  the  Holy  See 
in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
and  Cantonal  authorities,  his  residence  on 
the  territory  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  is 
prohibited. 
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Art.  2.  This  prohibition  will  cease  from 
the  day  on  which  M.  Mermillod  shall  an- 
nounce to  the  Federal  Council  or  the  Council 
of  State  his  resignation  of  all  offices  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Holy  See,  contrary  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Federal  and  Cantonal 
authorities. 

Art.  3.  The  Council  of  State  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Geneva  is  commissioned  to  execute 
this  decree. 

Given  at  Berne,  February  17,  1873. 

The  President  of  the  Confederation, 
Ceresole. 

According  to  this  decree  Mgr. 
Mermillod  could  return  whenever 
he  chose  to  submit  to  the  laws  of 
his  country.  Would  to  God  that 
no  exiles  were  under  a  harder  sen- 
tence. The  decree  was  immediately 
carried  into  execution.  On  the  1 7th, 
at  half-past  eleven,  the  Commissary 
of  Police,  M.  Coulin,  accompanied 
by  his  secretary,  went  to  Mgr.  Mer- 
millod, whom  he  found  surrounded 
by  the  clergy  of  Nbtre-Dame.  He 
tendered  him  a  copy  of  the  decree, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  was  to  obey  it.  On  Mgr.  Mer- 
millod declining  to  obey  without 
coercion,  M.  Coulin  ordered  him 
to  get  into  the  carriage  which 
was  waiting  at  the  door.  This 
Mgr.  Mermillod  did  with  a  good 
grace,  saying  that  he  cared  very 
little  what  direction  they  took.  The 
road  to  Ferney  having  been  pro- 
posed, he  consented.  Previous  to 
his  departure,  however,  he  handed 
in  a  protest,  signed  by  the  eccle- 
siastics who  were  present,  in  which 
we  read  these  everlasting  absurdi- 
ties: 

1  In  the  name  of  Catholic  liberty 
of  conscience,  violated  in  my  person. 
I  obey  God  rather  than  man,  and 
by  this  act  I  defend  the  religious 
liberty  and  the  spiritual  indepen- 
dence of  the  conscience  violated  in 
my  person.' 

Always  the  same  tune ;  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  a  small  number  of 
airs  is  contained  in  the  musical  box 
of  the  Church.  I  seem  to  be  listen- 
ing to  a  worn-out  street  organ, 
grinding  out,  under  the  hand  of  a 
blind  man,  that  old  ditty — '  A  la 
grdce  de  Dieu.' 


In  the  evening  the  faithful  were 
assembled  at  Notre-Dame  to  chant 
the  Miserere,  and  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  music,  the  incense,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  church,  relieved  by  the 
red  light  of 'the  tapers,  the  emo- 
tion 'fcin  the  voice  of  the  priest,  the 
plaintive  air  of  the  Miserere,  the 
solemn  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament, all  these  things  have  an 
effect  on  the  nerves  of  women,  many 
of  whom  are  hysterical.  In  the 
evening  the  peace  or  affection  of 
their  husbands  and  children  is  dis- 
turbed to  serve  the  ambition  of  a 
Mermillod.  That  is  what  they  call 
awakening  the  consciences  of  the 
Catholics. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  dwell  on 
the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of  Hebron, 
any  more  than  on  the  legitimacy  of 
the  act  of  expulsion.  Every  un- 
prejudiced mind  will  admit,  (1) 
that  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  laws 
of  the  country  had  been  committed; 
(2)  that  the  authorities  had  been 
most  patient,  and  had  exhausted  all 
admonitory  means  before  proceeding 
to  extreme  measures;  (3)  that  the 
penalty  was  carried  out  with  a  gen- 
tleness few  governments  would  imi- 
tate. Moreover,  the  exile  could 
terminate  his  banishment  whenever 
he  pleased. 

The  Mermillod  affair  had  not  in- 
terfered with  the  discussion  of  the 
law  I  have  spoken  of;  and  on  the 
day  the  Bishop  of  Hebron  was  ex- 
pelled, the  Great  Council  adopted 
the  following  law  at  the  second 
reading: 

The  Great  Council,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Council  of  State,  has  adopted  the  following 
resolution  to  be  put  to  the  public  vote : 

Art.  1.  The  cures  and  vicars,  who  are 
paid  by  the  State,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Catholic  citizens  entered  on  the  list  of  the 
electors  of  the  Canton.  Their  appointment 
may  be  revoked. 

Art.  2.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  recog- 
nised by  the  State  to  be  alone  entitled  bylaw 
to  perform  any  act  of  episcopal  administra- 
tion or  jurisdiction.  If  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  on  his  own  responsibility,  appoint 
a  procurator  to  do  duty  for  him,  the  latter 
to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the 
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Council  of  State.  The  consent  given  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  this  procurator  may  al- 
ways be  withdrawn. 

The  Catholic  parishes  of  the  Canton  must 
form  part  of  a  Swiss  diocese. 

The  seat  of  the  bishopric  may  not  be 
established  in  the  Canton  of  Genera. 

Art.  3.  The  law  is  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  parishes,  the  form  and 
conditions  of  the  election  of  cures  and  vicars, 
the  oath  they  are  to  take  on  entering  upon 
their  duties,  the  occasion  for  and  manner 
of  their  deprivation,  the  organisation  of 
councils  charged  with  the  temporal  adminis- 
tration of  worship,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  legislative  enactments  regarding  it. 

Art  4.  Articles  130  and  133  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1847  are  repealed,  as  well  as  all 
enactments  contrary  to  the  present  law. 

Transitory  Enactment. 

The  cures  and  vicars  at  present  in  office 
who  were  appointed  according  to  the  pre- 
vious mode  are  not  to  be  re-elected,  but 
they  are  subject  to  all  the  other  ordinances 
of  the  law. 

This  is  the  place  to  answer  the 
chief  objections  brought  against 
this  law  by  its  opponents.  Their 
main  argument  is  this.  The  Ca- 
tholic Church,  founded  by  Jesus 
Christ,  proceeds  directly  from  God, 
and  is  only  responsible  to  Him  and 
to  His  representative  on  earth. 
Other  Churches  being  human  insti- 
tutions can  adapt  themselves  to 
human  changes,  but  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot.  If  you  touch  its 
organisation,  of  which  the  hierarchy 
is  the  basis,  you  destroy  the  Church. 
To  aid  and  abet  in  such  a  deed  is  to 
cease  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Church,  if  you  are  a  Catholic. 
Therefore  there  are  no  Catholics 
outside  of  the  Church  such  as  it 
was  established  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
is  maintained  by  the  Pope.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Pope,  or  rather  the 
Jesuits,  of  whom  he  is  the  mouth- 
piece, pronounce  election,  or  the 
participation  of  the  laity  in  the 
choice  of  priests,  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Divine  institution  of  which  they 
are  the  guardians  and  representa- 
tives 

Let  us  examine  this  claim. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Apo- 
stles, having  to  replace  Judas,  had 
recourse  to  an  election.     This  cus- 


tom was  practised  regularly  during 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Church.  When  Constantino  made 
himself  protector  of  the  Church  he 
took  possession  of  her  administra- 
tion, and  directed  the  organisation 
of  worship  himself  in  an  absolute 
manner.  Charlemagne  by  his  statutes 
and  in  a  synod  held  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  803  re-established  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops.  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire  maintained  this  decision,  which 
was  inserted  in  the  decree  of  Gra- 
tien  as  being  in  accordance  with 
canonical  rights. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  and  their  im- 
mediate successors,  and  during  the 
reigns  of  the  two  greatest  monarchs 
who  were  venerated  by  the  Church, 
the  Papacy  took  no  part  in  the  no* 
mination,  investiture,  or  consecra- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  second  Em- 
pire of  the  West,  the  Popes  made 
a  successful  attempt  to  gain  the 

Erivilege  of  conferring  benefices, 
everal  nations  resisted,  however, 
and  France  was  among  the  number ; 
and  St.  Louis  in  his  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion in  1269  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple of  ecclesiastical  nomination 
by  election,  prohibited  reserves,  and 
refused  to  grant  the  Pope  the  power 
of  investiture,  or  the  right  of  con- 
ferring promotion  on  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church.  The  bishops  were 
consecrated  only  by  their  colleagues, 
and  professed  to  hold  their  office 
from  the  Apostles.  The  discipline 
of  the  clergy  and  the  temporal 
interests  of  religion  were  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities, 
and  yet  Louis,  like  Charlemagne, 
was  canonised  by  the  Church. 
Charles  VII.  in  his  new  Pragmatic 
Sanction  in  1438  added  still  further 
to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Basle.  Francis  I.  was 
the  first  to  traffic  and  barter  with 
the  Papacy.  He  conceded  the  right 
of  canonical  investiture  to  Leo  A., 
and  retained  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating   bishops.     The    Parliament 
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refused  at  first  to  register  this  act, 
and  when  it  was  ultimately  forced 
to  do  so,  it  protested  in  writing  at 
the  back  of  the  concordat,  and  the 
public  loudly  accused  it  of  defraud- 
ing the  nation  by  trading  with  what 
did  not  belong  to  it. 

In  1682  the  bishops  of  France, 
headed  by  Bossuet,  again  opposed 
the  demands  of  the  Papacy;  but  I 
will  not  multiply  the  instances  in 
history  which  afford  precedents  in 
favour  of  the  election  of  cares  by 
their  flock.  I  will  content  myself 
with  citing  a  more  recent  event. 

In  1848  Pius  IX.  sent  as  his  re- 
presentative to  Sion,  M.  Luquet, 
who  promised,  in  the  name  of  the 
Pope,  the  right  of  election  which 
the  same  Pope  anathematises  to- 
day. One  ought  at  least  to  know 
one's  own  mind  before  laying  claim 
to  infallibility,  and  not  insult  reason 
to  the  extent  of  declaring  black 
and  white  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

The  truth,  cleared  of  all  artifice, 
is,  that  the  Church,  far  from  being 
immutable,  has  always  taken  advan- 
tage of  circumstances,  and  means  to 
forward  its  interests.  Only  too 
happy  to  be  protected  by  Constan- 
tino, Charlemagne,  and  St.  Louis,  it 
submitted  to  their  laws.  In  1848, 
Pius  IX.,  a  fugitive,  bent  to  the 
storm.  In  1849,  thanks  to  the  in- 
tervention of  Bonaparte,  he  rose  up 
again  and  recalled  Mgr.  Luquet. 

In  the  East  the  Curia  has  no 
power  to  impose  laws.  It  has  to 
submit  not  only  to  the  election  of 
priests,  but  also  to  their  marriage. 
Do  we  not  see  in  the  Lebanon  a 
peasant  elected  cure1  by  his  com- 
mune ?  He  spends  three  months 
in  a  monastery  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  celebrate  mass,  and  that 


suffices.  Let  us  then  put  aside  this 
conventional  phraseology,  this  ste- 
reotyped language  of  the  sacris- 
tan, which  is  only  suitable  to  those 
who  know  not  how  to  read,  or 
whoso  interest  it  is  to  pretend  to  be 
ignorant. 

The  Church  has  always  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  individuals  to 
appoint  the  priest  who  shall  officiate 
in  a  church  or  chapel  which  has 
been  built  at  their  own  expense. 
Why  should  it  not  allow  the  same 
right  to  the  Catholic  people  of 
Geneva,  who  not  only  have  built  the 
churches  with  their  own  pence,  but 
have  paid  by  their  contributions  the 
clergy  who  perform  the  service 
in  them  ? 

It  is  obliged  to  recognise  the 
right  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
other  Swiss  Cantons,  for  it  is  noto- 
rious that  from  time  immemorial 
the  cures  have  been  elected  in  the 
old  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. How  can  it  maintain  that 
what  is  heresy  in  one  is  orthodoxy 
in  another  ?  How  can  it  establish 
that  the  organisation  of  worship 
forms  any  part  of  dogma  ?  9 

All  this  is  inconsistency  and  not 
infallibility,  unless  the  two  are  one. 

The  election  of  the  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  the  faithful  is  only  a 
return  to  the  ancient  traditions  of 
the  Church,  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  historical  rights  of  the  Swiss 
people. 

The  *  Old  Catholics  '  understood 
this  very  well,  and  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  breach  opened  by 
the  Curia  to  occupy  the  place. 
They  are  now  in  possession.  What 
will  they  do  there  ?  ' 

The  second  part  of  the  law  has 
reference  to  the  temporal  adminis- 
tration of  worship. 


9  In  1848  Canon  Dollinger,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  wrote  to  Professor  Vogt  as 
follows :  '  The  principle  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  belongs  to  the  domain  of  dogmas 
which  cannot  be  modified.  In  the  Catholic  Church  dogm*t  and  constitution  cannot  be 
separated.'  This  is  what  was  taught  for  forty  years  by  him  who  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany.  At  that  epoch,  he,  like  Mermillod  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  would  have  exclaimed  against  the  violation  of  the  liberty  of  conscieoc*. 
How  many  of  those  who  now  utter  anathemas,  would  alter  their  opinion  if  they 
independent ! 
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We  see,  by  the  nse  made  by  tbe 
bishops  of  the  bequests  confided  to 
them,  bow  essential  it  was  in  their 
opinion  that  their  administration 
should  be  free  from  tbe  control  of 
tbe  temporal  power.  But  does  this 
accord  with  our  customs  ?  Li  what 
State,  in  what  monarchy  even,  are 
tbe  revenues  abandoned  to  the  will 
of  the  prince  P  Is  a  prince  of  the 
Church  so  above  all  other  princes 
that  he  is  beyond  the  control  of 
those  who  are  interested?  Every 
good  administration  ought  to  be 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  share- 
holders. The  Catholics  are  the 
shareholders  of  the  Church.  To 
them  belongs  the  right  of  electing 
their  council  of  administration  or 
governing  body,  in  respect  to  the 
revenues  of  the  parish.  In  giving 
them  this  right  the  law  only  renders 
homage  to  right  and  common 
sense. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  trea- 
ties :  I  have  already  pointed  out 
their  origin  and  given  their  text. 
They  stipulate  that  the  annexed 
parishes  should  be  subject  to  the 
laws  which  were  in  force  in  Savoy 
in  1816. 

Now  the  canon  law  as  professed 
at  the  University  of  Turin,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
always  recognised  the  Church  of  Sa- 
voy as  forming  part  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  As  a  symbol  of  this  rela- 
tionship, all  the  belfries  of  the  Sa- 
voyard churches  are  surmounted 
by  the  Gallic  cock.  The  annexed 
parishes  still  possess  this  symbol. 
They  enjoy  Gallican  liberties, 
and  these  liberties  are  incompatible 
with  the  pretensions  of  the  Curia. 
But  what  does  it  signify  ?  Can  any 
one  speak  seriously  to-day  of  the 
treaties  of  18 15,  which  have  been 
violated  by  all  the  world  ?  Where 
is  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  gua- 
ranteed these  treaties  in  respect  to 
the  annexed  parishes  of  Savoy? 
What  has  become  of  Savoy  itself? 
Let  us  then  be  of  our  time,  and  not 
rebel  against  the  good  it  may  do. 

The  conscience   of  Catholics  is 


not  affected  by  their  being  free  to 
follow  M.  Mermillod  or  M.  Hya- 
cinthe  Loyson — the  one  paid  by 
the  State,  the  other  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  assist  him.  If  you 
were  told,  indeed,  *  You  shall  either 
attend  the  mass  of  M.  Loyson  or 
not  go  at  all/  then  there  would  be 
an  attack  against  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  violation  of  the 
treaties  which  guarantee  this  liberty 
in  matters  of  faith.  But  we  are 
told, '  Go  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
as  you  please.'  If  M.  Mermillod 
refuses  to  officiate,  that  is  his  own 
affair.  He  may  celebrate  mass 
whenever  he  pleases.  All  that  is 
demanded  is  that  he  should  not  per- 
sist, in  spite  of  the  laws  of  his 
country,  in  being  bishop  of  a  diocese 
that  no  longer  exists.  Let  him 
render  unto  Ccesar  the  things  that 
be  Caesar's.  Caesar  in  this  case  is 
the  people,  and  the  people  has 
adopted  by  an  immense  majority 
the  law  passed  by  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, just  as  the  majority  of  Catholics 
have  elected  M.  Loyson  in  the  place 
of  M.  Mermillod. 

St.  Thomas  d' Aquinas  and  all 
the  old  theologians  taught  that 
there  was  natural  law  above  the 
revealed  law,  and  that  one  of  its 
first  articles  was  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments. The  Jesuits  and  Infalli- 
bility have  reversed  all  that.  There 
is  no  longer  any  sacred  engagement 
except  that  which  it  is  not  incon- 
venient to  keep.  The  chapter  on 
the  variations  of  the  Catholic 
Church  might  form  a  worthy  pen- 
dant to  that  on  the  variations  of 
the  Protestant  Churches.  There  is 
only  needed  a  Protestant  Bossuet 
to  write  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  wherever 
the  population  remains  immov- 
ably attached  to  its  old  belief, 
the  clergy  founds  its  authority 
upon  it,  and  offers  resistance  to 
the  Curia.  Where,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  population  is  lukewarm 
or  hostile,  the  clergy  finds  its 
support  in  Rome  —  thence  the 
most  exaggerated  Ultramontanism. 
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Whence  this  theorem:  Ultramon- 
faymflm  ig  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  fervour  of  the  populations. 
It  is  the  case  in  Geneva.  It  is 
the  case  in  France.  After  every 
revolution  the  people  becomes  less 
credulous,  and  the  clergy  more  Ul- 
tramontane. 

Certain  Liberals  cite  the  example 
of  England.  The  Pope,  thev  say, 
has  created  bishoprics  there  without 
consulting  anybody,  and  nobody 
has  anything  to  say  against  it.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  America, 
yet  no  one  is  uneasy  about  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  These  are  ill -chosen 
instances.  In  America,  on  the  con- 
trary, people  are  very  much  occu- 
pied with  the  matter.  The  scandal 
of  the  City  Hall  at  New  York,  and 
generally  of  the  Catholic-Irish  ad- 
ministration of  that  city,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  clergy  during  the  Seces- 
sion, the  acquirement  of  riches 
which  lead  to  the  usurpation  of 
power,  the  immense  sums  sub- 
tracted from  the  budget  of  the 
town  in  order,  to  found  Catholic 
schools  in  opposition  to  the  national 
schools  —  the  principles  of  the 
Church  being  absolutely  incompati- 
ble with  republican  institutions — all 
these  are  subjects  which  earnestly 
occupy  the  attention  of  Americans 
who  truly  love  their  country  and 
their  institutions. 

As  to  England,  who  shuts  or 
pretends  to  shut  her  eyes,  that  is 
not  perhaps  the  best  thing  she 
might  do.  It  is  Papism  which  pre- 
vents the  pacification  of  Ireland. 
Already  its  influence  is  felt  in 
English  politics,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  take  it  into  account. 
Let  it  beware,  lest  it  awaken  too 
late,  and  lest,  like  Basile  in  Tartuffe, 
Papism  should  one  day  say  to  it, 
*  The  house  is  mine.  It  is  for  you 
to  vacate  it ! ' 


Space  and  time  fail  me.  Let  me 
conclude  by  a  simple  question. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  the 
movement  of  which  I  have  only 
sketched  one  side  P 

In  all  the  Catholic  cantons  of 
German  Switzerland,  a  movement 
much  greater  than  that  in  Geneva 
has  begun— a  movement  more  open, 
for  it  directly  attacks  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility.  It  is  forbidden  to 
teach  this  dogma  and  to  profess  it 
in  public.  There,  as  in  Geneva,  the 
ecclesiastics  are  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  submission  to  the  State 
in  the  first  place.  Without  oath 
no  money  and  no  church.  The 
Bishop  Lachat  was  oblige  to  retire, 
and  the  civil  power  has  confided  to 
the  faithful  the  administration  of 
their  parishes  and  the  nomination 
of  their  cures.  All  these  reforms 
and  others  are  about  to  be  legalised 
by  a  revision  of  the  Constitution. 

Everywhere  '  Old  Catholics '  are 
taking  the  place  of  Ultramon- 
tanes,  and  the  schism  is  assuming 
the  proportions  of  the  Reformation ; 
but  is  it  strong  enough  to  give  birth 
to  a  new  Renaissance  ?  Space  fails 
me  to  reply.  What  at  present  may 
be  foreseen  is  the  formation  of  a 
National  Swiss  Church.  This  Church 
will  without  doubt  be  declared 
schismatic  by  Rome,  but  in  giving 
the  hand  to  the  Old  Catholics  of 
Germany,  to  the  Churches  of  the 
East,  and  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
she  may  cease  to  be  isolated. 

This  union  will  be  strong  enough 
to  serve  as  the  vanguard  of  Pro- 
testantism and  Liberty  against  the 
barbarian  invasion  of  Infallibility, 
the  Syllabus,  and  General  Becky's 
black  hordes  of  the  International. 

England  is  interested  in  this 
movement,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
studied. 

G.  Clusebet. 
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SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  PARSONS. 


TO  revisit,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  scenes  which 
formed  the  principal  background  in 
early  life,  is  at  best  a  doubtful  plea- 
sure. It  is  true,  the  tints  which  at 
such  a  time  break  and  shift  across 
the  mental  vision  are  not  wholly 
dark,  and  the  sensations  need  not,  at 
least  in  every  case,  be  wholly  pain- 
ful. We  learn  at  any  rate  that  the 
true  old  days  still  belong  to  our- 
selves, and  are  not,  as  we  may  have 
been  apt  to  imagine,  more  closely 
connected  with  the  old  home  scenes 
than  with  our  own  hearts  and  memo- 
ries. Yet,  after  all,  the  impressions 
are  so  complicated — the  blanks  are 
so  distinct—the  absence  of  the.' old 
familiar  faces'  makes  itself  so 
strongly  felt,  that  the  pain  of  such 
a  visit  may,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
far  exceed  its  pleasure.  Whenever, 
in  poetry  or  in  fiction,  we  find  this 
natural  mixture  of  feeling  strongly 
"brought  home  to  us,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  master.  Toward  the  end  of 
Mob  Roy,  for  instance,  we  are 
carried  once  more  over  the  hunt- 
ing field  where,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  the  hero  first  en- 
counters Diana  Vernon  and  her 
cousins.  Sir  Hildebrand  and  his 
sons  are  dead.  Diana  herself  is  a 
fugitive.  All  is  sadness  and  solitude ; 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  the  change 
almost  as  sharply  and  as  painfully 
as  Frank  Osbaldistone  himself. 

These  observations  have  been 
suggested  by  an  accidental  visit  to  a 
Devonshire  rectory,  unbeheld,  save 
in  the  mind's  eye,  for  a  stretch  of 
at  least  five  and  thirty  years.  The 
change  and  destruction  of  this  most 
brisk  of  ages  are  finding  their  way 
even  into  Devonshire.  High  farm- 
ing— which,  whatever  else  it  means, 
certainly  implies  general  ugliness, 
and  odours — 

Abominable,  unutterable,  and  worse 
Than  poet  e'er  conceived  or  fancy  feigned, 


is  creeping  westward.  Old  hedge- 
rows, branching  oaks,  and  elms 
'  star  proof  are  year  by  year  fall- 
ing before  it.  Venerable  farm- 
houses, gabled  and  lichen-tinted, 
are  giving  place  to  structures  as 
square  and  uncompromising  as  a 
factory,  and  sometimes  as  preten- 
tious as  an  alderman's  villa;  and 
the  quietest  river  valley  is  not  safe 
from  an  invading  railway.  But 
there  are  still  corners  of  the  land — 
*  happy  valleys '  or  '  sleepy  hollows  ' 
(the  reader  may  choose  for  him- 
self)—.which  remain  much  as  they 
were  a  hundred — two  or  three  hun- 
dred— years  ago.  The  steep  Devon- 
shire hill-sides,  where  carts  were 
unknown  almost  within  living  me- 
mory, oppose  themselves  more  seri- 
ously to  modern  innovation  than 
the  levels  of  Bedfordshire  or  North- 
ampton; and  there  is  still  to  be 
found,  if  only  you  look  in  the  right 
direction,  the  sturdy  franklin's 
house  of  Elizabeth's  days,  with  its 
granite  porch,  its  narrow,  mullioned 
windows,  its  barns  and  outbuildings 
overshadowed  by  ash  trees  and  sy- 
camores as  old  as  themselves,  and 
its  circle  of  home  fields  and  pastures 
unaltered  since  their  master  kept 
watch  for  the  coming  of  the  Armada 
by  the  beacon  on  the  hill  above  them. 
The  rectory,  at  which  we  have  at 
last  arrived,  belongs  to  a  later 
time;  but,  as  yet,  is  just  as  un- 
conscious of  the  spoiler,  although  it 
is  not  so  far  removed  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world  but  that  the 
scream  of  the  engine  now  and  then 
breaks  the  silence  of  its  garden 
paths.  The  house  and  the  quiet 
old  church  beside  it  have,  so  far, 
escaped  the  restorer,  and  the  scene, 
looking  down  upon  it  from  the  side 
of  the  Dartmoor  tor  that  gives 
name  to  the  parish,  is  the  same  as 
it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The 
house  was  built  by  a  wealthy  rector 
early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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Elsewhere  it  would  have  been  of 
red  brick.  Here  it  is  of  the  native 
moor  stone,  cut  in  small  square 
blocks,  and  tinted  by  time  and 
weather  as  variously  as  the  granite 
of  the  tors  themselves.  Here  and 
there,  above  and  below  the  windows, 
are  dates  and  initials ;  and  over  the 
main  entrance  is  a  shield  of  arms 
which  must  have  cost  the  sculptor 
no  small  labour,  and  probably,  since 
the  granite  is  unusually  hard,  spoiled 
both  his  temper  and  his  tools.  The 
building  is  long  and  low.  On  one 
side  a  small-leaved  ivy  has  matted 
the  wall  thickly,  and  has  crept  up- 
ward to  the  top  of  the  chimneys ; 
part  of  the  front  is  covered  by  an 
enormous  sweet  briar ;  and  a  moun- 
tain  ash,  planted,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  place,  on  the  day 
which  saw  the  foundation  stone 
laid,  has  spread  upward  so  vigor- 
ously that  its  scarlet  clusters  over- 
hang the  roofs,  and  seem  as  much 
a  part  of  the  general  design  as  the 
shield  of  arms  or  the  carved  letters. 
Sycamores, '  oft  musical  with  bees,' 
each  tree  a  hill  of  leaves,  rise  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  church- 
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yard;  and  the  church  tower  with 
its  lofty  pinnacles  is  not  so  far  re- 
moved but  that  it  seems  to  watch 
over  the  dwelling,  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  church  itself.  In  front, 
and  sloping  towards  a  clear,  rapid 
hill-stream,  here  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  there  hidden  among  thickets 
of  hazel  and  holly,  extends  an  old 
English  garden,  for  which  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  fellow.  For- 
mal, with  straight  walks  and  yew 
hedges,  walled  on  either  side,  and 
descending  in  terraces,  it  is  exactly 
such  a  garden  as  Walpole  in  one  of 
his  letters  describes  as  '  comfort- 
able ; '  warm,  sunny,  and  sheltered, 
with  a  wealth  of  old-fashioned  flow- 
ers, the  favourites  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  therefore  far  richer 
in  poetry  and  pleasant  association 
than  the  new  comers  for  whom  we 
have  exchanged  them.  The  walls 
are  tufted  with  snapdragon  and  red 


valerian.  Great  clusters  of  narcis- 
sus, of  peony,  of  grey  Maltese  lilies, 
of  golden  rod,  and  of  Michaelmas 
daisy,  border  the  main  walk,  and 
light  up  the  garden,  each  flower  in 
its  due  season.  The  June  roses,  al- 
though not  one  of  our  modern  trea- 
sures is  present,  are  neither  less 
bright  nor  less,  fragrant .  The  grand 
old  'cabbage,'  the  pure  'unique,* 
the  '  blush,'  and  the  *  damask,'  can 
hold  their  own  against  most  comers. 
And  as  for  clove  pinks,  carnations, 
or  picotees,  they  are  nowhere  to 
be  seen  in  perfection  save  in  such 
an  old-world,  unimproved  garden. 

This  is  the  scene  on  which  you 
look  down  from  the  hill,  or  which, 
backed  by  the  granite- strewn  hill 
itself,  lies  before  you  as  you  wander 
by  the  river  side.  Without,  nothing 
is  changed.  Within,  the  walls  are 
still  the  same,  and  the  rooms  as  of 
old ;  but  for  the  life  which  filled 
them  forty  years  ago  we  must  draw 
on  our  memory.  They  are  panelled 
with  oak,  to  which  time  has  given 
a  rich  brown  tinge  like  the  outer 
skin  of  a  horse-chestnut.  No  paint 
has  touched  them,  and  no  '  gilded 
beam '  stretches  across  the  ceilings. 
Dutch  tiles,  with  wonderful  pre- 
sentations of  Scriptural  personages, 
line  the  fire-places;  and  broad, 
narrow-paned  windows  look  out 
toward  the  gardens.  In  the  days 
to  which  we  are  looking  back,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
drawing-room  or  the  study  was  the 
more  delightful.  The  latter,  like 
Mrs.  Bethune  Baliol's  special  apart- 
ment, was  a  place  to  make  the 
studious  idle,  and  the  idle  studious. 
There  were  shelves  well  laden  with 
many  a  rare  volume — 

Those  Aldus  printed,  those  Da  Sueil  has 
bound; 

there  were  others  on  which  were 
ranged  sundry  antique  relics, 
brought  to  light  from  the  Dart- 
moor mosses,  or  from  the  recesses 
of  cairns  and  tumuli — true  and 
unquestioned  relics,  since  they  had 
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been    gathered    before    the    days 
of    Flint    Jacks   and    fashionable 
archaeology.     One  cabinet  was  de- 
voted to  a  botanical  collection,  the 
result  of  wanderings  not  only  in 
Devonshire,  but  in  many  a  little 
known   (in    those  days  at  least) 
corner  of  England;    another  was 
filled  with  careful  architectural  and 
antiquarian  drawings,  made  during 
similar  expeditions.     One  or  two 
family  portraits,  and  a  very  stiff 
full-length  of  the  young  Pretender 
in  a  Highland  dress,  hung  on  the 
walls,  the  latter  indicating  what 
tho  leaning  of  the  rector's  family 
bad  been  in  bygone  days.     Indeed 
a  shadow  of  the  forty-five  seemed 
to  hang  about  the  rector  himself; 
for  he  had  himself  known  more 
than  one  of  those  who  had  been 
•out'  in  that  eventful  year,  and 
•could  tell  some  curious  stories  of  the 
-agitation  in  certain  West  Country 
manor  houses,  as  the  news  of  the 
prince's    advance    reached    them, 
-with  all  sorts  of  exaggerations ;  and 
.about  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Cromarty, 
who,    after  his  pardon,   lived  for 
some  time  in  the  old  house  of  Ncrth- 
•cote,  near  Honiton.    The  room,  as 
far  as  it  went,   gave  a  tolerable 
notion  of  the  tastes  and  character 
of  its  owner.     But  it  did  not  go 
very  far.     The  kindliness,  the  learn- 
ing, the  quaint,  old-world  turns  of 
thought  and  of  speech,  the  wide, 
practical  knowledge  of  men  as  well 
-as  of  books,  the  gentle  readiness 
with  which  the    most    important 
work  was  dropped,  and  the  intruder 
warmly  welcomed, — all  that  made 
up  the  picture  still  unfaded  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
the  rector,  could  only  be  gathered 
after  long  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  him  who  had  made  the  room 
what  it  was.     He  might  have  sat, 
though  with  some  finer  lines  un- 
traced  by  the  artist,  for  Praed's 
portrait  of  *  Quince  the  Vicar ; '  and 
indeed  the  rectory  does  not  lie  so 
far  from  Teignmouth  but  that  some 
part  of  the  description  may  have 
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been  actually  sketched  from  him. 
After  all,  what  gave  him  his  very 
marked  individuality  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  seemed  to  bring 
the  fashions  and  phrases  of  a  past 
generation,  almost  of  a  past  age, 
into    contact  with    these    modern 
days  of  bustling  restlessness.  When 
he  set  out  on  his  yearly  tour  he  did 
not  trust  himself  to  any  public  con- 
veyance, not  even  to  the  well-horsed 
coaches,    which    long    before    he 
reached  his  grand  climacteric  had 
become    famous    throughout    the 
country.     A  sturdy  cob  conveyed 
himself  and  his  valise;    and  the 
deep  gambadoes  in  which  he  en- 
cased his  nether  man  can  have  been 
little    improved    since    they  were 
first   invented,   as   Fuller   asserts, 
by  Richard  Carew  of  Antony,  au- 
thor of  the   Survey  of  Cornwall: 
1 — whereby,   whilst  one  rides  on 
horseback,  his  legges  are  in  a  coach, 
clean  and   warme,  in  those  dirty 
countries. '     Nor  did  the  rector  keep 
to  smooth  highways  or  to  the  ordi- 
nary deep  lanes  of  Devonshire.     He 
loved  to  trace  old  and  forgotten 
paths  about  which  lay  the  evidences 
of   most  ancient  settlements   and 
civilisation,  to  follow  the   broken 
Fobs- way  as  it  ran  westward  from 
Exeter  into  Cornwall ;  or  to  explore, 
over  hedge  and  ditch,  the  branch 
lines  of  the  great  Icenhilde,  con- 
necting   the    Damnonian    borders 
with  the  centre  and  the  east  of 
Britain.     In  short,  his  manner  of 
travelling,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
this  nineteenth  century,  was  much 
the  same  as  had  been  followed  by 
Stukeley  and  Pennant  in  the  days 
of  Ramillies   wigs  and  gold  em- 
broidered waistcoats ;  and  the  range 
of  his  observations  was  at  least  as 
wide  as  theirs. 

And  now  for  the  drawing-room. 
The  rector  was  not  married,  but 
with  him  lived,  and  had  lived  from 
their  infancy,  two  younger  sisters, 
whom  all  the  country  round  about 
knew  as  '  the  Ladies.'  They  were 
the  tenants  of  the  drawing-room, 
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no  stiff-chaired,  tmused  apartment, 
but  always  the  most  cheerful  and 
sunny  in  the  house,  where  '  chintz, 
the  rival  of  the  showery  bow,' 
brightened  the  old-fashioned  sofas 
and  settees,  where  rows  of  delicate 
Sevres  graced  the  hanging  cup- 
boards, and  where  a  faint  perfume 
of  dried  rose  leaves  came  at  all 
seasons  from  certain  tall  china  jars 
which  flanked  the  mantelpiece.  It 
was  curious  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  the  rector's  character  was 
repeated,  with  a  due  difference,  in 
his  sisters;  anjd  to  observe  how 
each  had  adopted,  after  her  own 
fashion,  certain  of  his  favourite 
ursuits  and  fancies.  Both,  like 
im,  cared  for  things  of  the  past, 
and  both  recognised  their  romantic 
side ;  but  the  elder  was  sentimental, 
the  younger  more  given  to  the 
marvellous  and  picturesque.  The 
elder  delighted  in  ballads  of  the 
Mickle  school,  fall  of  lovers'  sighs 
and  tears — 

Softly  fall  the  dews  of  evening, 
Softly  close  the  shades  of  night ; 

Yonder  walks  the  Moor  Almanzor, 
Shunning  every  gleam  of  light. 

She  had  thickmanuscript  volumes 
filled  with  them,   and  with  prose 
stories  of  similar  quality,  copied  in 
that '  delicate  Italian  hand,'  like  the 
wanderings  of  minute  spiders  over 
the  page,  which,  according  to  Mrs. 
Kadcliffe    (a  great  favourite  with 
the  'Lady  '),  is  the  approved  vehicle 
for  embalming  such  matters.     She 
'  knew  each  dell  and  every  alley 
green'  for  miles  about  the  rectory ; 
and,  attired  in  summer  in  the  most 
delicate  muslin,  in  winter  in  that 
peculiar  stuff  known  to  our  long 
past  youth  as  'nankin,'  she  would 
undertake  long  walking  expeditions 
among  the  hills,  always  keeping  a 
record  of  the  miles  she  had  accom- 
plished, and  adding  up  their  number 
at  the  end  of  every  year.     She  was 
the  first  who  introduced  a  parasol 
to  the  district ;  not  the  lace-covered 
slender  thing  which  now  passes  by 
that  name,  but  a  substantial  shade 


with  a  long  cane  attached  to  it,  to 
be  held  in  the  middle,  and  to  serve 
as  a  walking  stick.     The  appear- 
ance of  this  '  little  umbrell,'  as  it 
was  called,  produced  no  small  ex- 
citement in  the  West  Country  vil- 
lages, in  some  of  which  the  fashions 
of  a  century  ago  still  linger.     '  Dear 
Doctor  Johnson  '  was  the  idol  of 
this  elder  sister,  who  dared  to  ap- 
proach the   Colossus  of  literature 
thus  familiarly.     But  the  Doctor 
would  have  looked    on    her    with 
respect;  nor  would  he  have  been 
slow  to  recognise  the  many  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  younger  '  Lady/ 
although  her  mind  had  been  by  no 
means   so  carefully  cultured,  and 
was    indeed    in     some    directions 
eminently  eccentric.     She,  like  her 
brother,  and  in  his  company,  was  a 
frequent  visitor    to    every  ruined 
castle  or  abbey  within  her  reach. 
For  each  she  had  a  vast  collection 
of   ghost     stories    and.     romantic 
legends,  highly  ingenious,  but  some- 
what confusing,  since  she  had  early 
adopted  Sir  Walter  Scott's  theory, 
that    where  no    interesting    story 
hovers  about  a  place,  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  make  one.     But  having 
once  developed  her  special  version, 
she  could  by  no  means  be  induced 
to   change  it,   any  more    than  to 
modify  her  peculiar  views  of  medi- 
eval manners    and    arrangements. 
She  always  insisted  on  conveying 
her  guests  by  a  steep  and  broken 
staircase  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
towers  at  Berry  Pomeroy,   where 
she  would  describe  a  narrow  over- 
hanging platform,  some  sixty  feet 
from   the  ground,   as  the  bowling 
green  on  which   the   lords  of  the 
castle  and  their  retainers  were  wont 
te  disport  themselves.     Her  ghost 
stories  were  less  perplexing,  though 
perhaps   equally    impossible.     But 
they  are  not  forgotten ;  and  some 
of  them  are   still  repeated  by  the 
custodians  of  the  ruins  to   which 
they  were  attached.     Less  refined 
and  far  more  plain-spoken  than  her 
sister,  she  contrasted  strongly  with 
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her  in  he?  dress.  One  was  always 
delicate  and  nice,  with  unruffled 
kerchief  and  unspotted  muslins; 
the  other  was  entirely  careless,  and 
not  unfrequently  appeared  dragging 
after  her  a  length  of  torn  flounce  or 
a  yard  of  unripped  trimming. 

These  were  the   figures — them- 
selves long  since  laid  to  rest  in  the 
quiet  churchyard  adjoining  the  rec- 
tory, which  rose  to  the  mind's  eye 
as  clearly  as  when  in  life  on  re- 
visiting   their  well-known    home. 
The  picture  and  the  life  they  re- 
called, suggested  at  once  the  wonder- 
ful change  which  has  passed  over 
the  country  parsonages  of  England 
within  the  last  half-century.     This 
Devonshire    rector    belonged  to  a 
species  which  is  almost  as  extinct 
as  the  megatherium  or  the  dodo ; 
but  which  nevertheless  in  his  own 
days  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
A  man  of  family  and  of  easy  fortune, 
his  influence  and  his  interests  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  professional 
and  parochial  limits  within  which 
the  modern    clergyman  seems    to 
think  it,  for  the  most  part,  neces- 
sary to  confine  himself.     Both  he 
and  his  sisters  were  known  far  and 
wide ;  and  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance were  sought  at  all  hands,  and 
from  every  corner  of  the  country. 
If  a  garden  was  to  be  laid  out,  if  a 
dairy  was  to  be  established,  or  if  a 
course  of  reading  was  to  be  arranged 
for  some  young  lady  'of  fashion,' 
the  '  Ladies '  of  the  rectory  were  at 
once  called    in.     Graver    matters 
summoned  the  rector  into  the  field. 
No  new  church  could  be  built  and  no 
old  one  repaired  or  '  beautified '  (the 
word   '  restoration  *   was  unknown 
in  those  days,  though  not,  it  may 
be  feared,  all  that  is  signified  by  it) 
without  his  help ;  for  in  architec- 
tural knowledge  he  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,    and  there  are 
certain  granite  windows,  scattered 
throughout  the  district,  which  bear 
his  mark  as  completely  as  a  bran- 
new  reredos  or  choir  screen  tells  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.     If  a  guardian 


or  trustee  were  wanted  for  any 
young  heir  whose  property  had  to 
t>e  watched  and  cared  for,  the  rector 
was  at  once  fixed  upon  as  the  fitting 
man ;  and  many  a  graceful  cottage 
and  farm  building,  in  the  heart  of 
deep  woods  or  on  some  breezy  up- 
land,  testifies  not  only  to  his  zeal 
for  the  well-doing  of  the  lands  he 
protected,  but  to  the  refined  taste 
with  which  he  adapted  his  designs 
to  the  country,  where  they  seem 
like  a  natural  and  simple  outgrowth. 
In  a  circle  of  somewhat  rough 
squires  and  squirelets,  who  saw 
little  beyond  their  own  county,  and 
were  deeply  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  the 
quiet,  dignified  refinement,  and 
the  real  knowledge  of  the  rector, 
told  largely  for  good,  tempered  as 
they  were  by  the  truest  geniality 
and  the  sweetest  of  natural  disposi- 
tions. It  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  cassock,  or  the  long, 
training  coat  which  comes  so  near 
to  it,  has,  or  ever  will  have,  any- 
thing like  so  sound  an  influence 
throughout  a  country  side  as  the 
rector's  deep-pocketed  vestment — 
not  always,  it  may  be  said,  an 
'inky  coat,'  or  of  raven  hue — and 
the  rolls  of  finest  cambric  which  sur- 
mounted and  fell  over  it 

They  are  gone;  and  with  them 
are  gone  the  old  church  fashions 
and  arrangements  which  seemed 
in  our  youth  as  fixed  and  unal- 
terable as  the  British  Constitution 
or  the  Tower  of  London.  Gould 
the  rector  be  brought  back  for  an 
hour  or  two,  to  behold  the  interior 
of  a  neighbouring  church,  where 
rows  of  choristers  in  scarlet  cottas 
execute  tuneless  Gregorians  with 
distracting  vigour,  where  embroi- 
dered banners  hang  from  the  walls 
over  an  altar  blazing  with  candles, 
and  where  the  air  is  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  hothouse  flowers,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  persuade  him  that 
he  was  revisiting  a  district  so  well 
known  to  him  in  the  flesh.  His 
own  church  has  undergone  no  such 
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tremendous  alteration ;  but  even 
there  the  hand  of  change  is  evident, 
and  in  some  points,  it  may  be  con- 
fessed, for  the  better.  The  ancient 
village  choir,  with  its  Antes  and  its 
fiddles,  has  been  swept  away.  Its 
pretensions  were  no  doubt  greater 
than  its  powers.  The  principal 
soprano  had  figured  in  front  of  the 
gallery  for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century ;  and  her  performance  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  that 
of  a  hen  when  informing  the  world 
that  Bhe  has' just  added  a  fresh  egg 
to  her  store.  The  basso  profondo, 
thinking  that  there  was  nothing  like 
leather,  shouted  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  summer  time,  when  the 
doors  were  open,  he  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  on  the  top  of  the  op- 
posite hill.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  an  Italian 
musician,  who  having  been  detained 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  a  coach 
accident,  and  received  at  the  rectory, 
attended  the  church  one  Sunday 
morning,  and  was  subjected  to  the 
; usual  display: — 

The  wedding  guest,  he  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

( You  must  find  Handel  difficult/ 
some  one  once  ventured  to  remark 
to  the  leader  of  the  band,  when  some 
chorus  from  the  Messiah  was  in 
preparation.  *  Well,  zur,'  was  the 
reply,  '  he  may  be  zo ;  but  then,  you 
zee,  us  alters  'un ; '  and  indeed  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  recognise 
the  creation  of  the  great  maestro 
which  figured  by  way  of  anthem. 
And  yet  when  all  is  said,  there  was 
a  homeliness  about  the  whole  per- 
formance which  harmonised  with 
the  simple  old  church,  through 
whose  *  unstoried '  windows  you 
could  see  the  bees  and  butterflies 
busy  among  the  sycamore  blossoms, 
.and  with  the  quiet  paternal  teaching 
of  the  rector,  whose  discourses  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  intelligi- 
ble to  the  humblest  of  his  congre- 
gation. But  the  secret  of  his 
influence  lay  outside  his  teaching. 


It  was  that  of   Chaucer's  parish 
priest : 

For  Christes  lore  and  hjs  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught;  but  first  he  £61  wed  it  him- 
selye. 

The  rector  afforded  one  of  the 
best  types  of  those  strongly  marked, 
individual  characters*  which  were 
fostered  by  the  seclusion,  almost 
the  isolation,  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  England,  and  which  have  dis- 
appeared as  the  country  has  gra- 
dually been  opened,  and  a  wide 
general  intercourse  rendered  not 
only  possible  but  necessary.  Many 
years  ago  we  remember  being 
present  at  a  gathering  of  North 
Devon  parsons  who  had  assembled 
in  order  to  settle  on  the  site  for  a 
new  church.  Some  twelve  or 
eighteen  clergymen  were  there ;  but 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  pre- 
sent some  marked  peculiarity,  or 
who  might  not  have  been  studied 
with  advantage  by  such  a  novelist 
as  Miss  Austen,  to  whose  time  many 
of  them  belonged.  Now-a-days  such 
an  assemblage  would,  externally  at 
least,  be  of  very  uniform  character ; 
and  the  'views'  of  its  members 
would  be  coloured,  without  much 
distinctive  shading,  from  the  Guar- 
dian, the  Record,  or  the  Church  Times. 
At  that  old  meeting,  every  parson 
present  at  which  has  long  been 
dead,  each  speaker  offered  an  ap- 
pearance, and  developed  sentiments, 
more  strange  and  wonderful  than 
his  predecessor;  and  it  was,  at 
least,  surprising  that  any  sort  of 
common  decision  was  reached  in 
the  end.  Not  all  of  these  extinct 
clerical  types  are  to  be  regretted ; 
but  all  were  noticeable  ;  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  so  many  of  them  want 
the  *  vates  sacer '  who  might  have 
embalmed  them  for  posterity.  But 
forty  years  ago  there  was  no  one 
to  write  Chronicles  of  Barset ;  and 
Mr.  Trollope's  gallery  of  parsons 
hardly  contains  an  example  of  the 
peculiar  generation  which  even 
then  was  beginning  to  pass  away. 
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Indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  remoter 
districts  that  it  still  lingered. 

Let  us  journey  farther  up  the 
Dartmoor  stream  which  flows  under 
the  rectory  garden,  and  visit  a 
church  and  vicarage  as  remote  from 
the  ways  of  men  as  any  in  the 
country.  Toward  the  end  of  a 
broad  pastoral  valley,  and  almost 
encircled  by  grey,  granite  strewn 
tors,  rises  the  lofty  church  tower, 
built,  according  to  the  tradition,  by 
a  company  of  tinners,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  as  a  thank-offering 
for  the  success  of  their  operations 
in  the  parish.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  look  into  the  valley  from 
the  high  moors  about  it,  this  tower 
asserts  itself  grandly,  not  only  giv- 
ing human  interest  to  the  solitude, 
but  suggesting  that  the  hamlet, 
nestled  about  it,  is  no  creation  of 
yestesday.  The  country  is  rough 
and  wild,  with  deep  '  cleughs  '  run- 
ning upward  into  the  hills,  each 
with  its  dashing  streamlet,  and  its 
moss-grown  boulders,  overshadowed 
here  and  there  by  gnarled  and 
stunted  oak  trees.  And  never  was 
there  a  parson  more  completely  in 
keeping  with  the  district  over  which 
he  presided,  than  the  vicar  of  this 
remote  parish,  who,  after  directing 
its  affairs  for  well  nigh  half  a 
century,  left,  when  he  passed  away 
some  twenty  years  since,  no  easy 
legacy  to  his  successors.  He  seemed 
himself  as  native  to  the  soil  as  a 
block  of  Dartmoor  granite  ;  and,  ac- 
customed to  traverse  the  moors  at 
all  hours  and  in  all  seasons,  he  had 
become  nearly  as  rough  and  as 
weather-stained : 

A  savage  mildness  round  him  hung, 
As  of  a  dweller  out-of-doors. 

No  man  knew  Dartmoor  so 
thoroughly.  He  could  find  his  way 
across  any  moss  or  quaking,  bog  in 
the  forest,  always  excepting  those 
which,  in  Dartmoor  phrase,  even  a 
dog  may  not  touch  without  falling 
in.  His  Devonshire  speech  was 
unrivalled ;    and  with    him    must 


have  passed  away   many  an    old 
word  and  old  story,  the  value  of 
which  was  all  undreamt  of  by  him- 
self.   For  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
scholar;    and  if  he  managed  his 
parish  tolerably  well,  and  lived  in 
harmony  with  its  rude  farmers,  it 
was  because  he  had  made  himself 
one  of  them  alike  in  his  interests 
and  his  diversions.     Of  the  ways 
of  the  more  civilised  world  he  knew 
nothing;    and  he  has  been  made 
the  hero  of  a  somewhat  legendary 
story  which  represents  such  a  primi- 
tive parson  as    arriving  at  some 
great  country  house,  being  received, 
with  afternoon  tea,  and  then)  since 
he    concluded,    not  without  some 
wonder,  that  the  hospitalities  of  the- 
day  were  over,  taking  shelter  in  his. 
bed,  whence  he  was  roused  by  the. 
clang  of  the  eight  o'clock  dinner 
bell.     But  this  story  is  as  widely 
diffused  as  that  of  Beth  Gelert,  or  the- 
dog  of  Montargis,  and  wants  authen- 
tication ;  although,  if  our  Dartmoor 
friend  could  have  been  trapped  into 
a  country  house  on  any  pretence,  the 
character  of  his  proceedings  when 
there  could  hardly  have  been  pre- 
dicted.    He  was  more  at  home  in 
a  certain  long,    low,   oak-raftered 
chamber  in  the  only  hostelry  in  his 
parish ;  where  the  scanty  news  of  the 
country  side  might  be  nightly  ex- 
changed ;    for  although  himself  no 
other  than  a  sober  man,  he  had 
learned  to  be  tolerant  of  those  who 
were  not  so.     The  wedding  of  a 
relative  was  on  one  occasion  cele- 
brated at  the  vicarage.     The  guests 
were    numerous.       Healths    were 
duly  drank  in  the  flowing  bowl ; 
and  at  last  the  entire  company  set 
out  to  conduct  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom across  the  moors  to  the  near- 
est town,  a  distance  of  some  fifteen 
miles.     But  few  reached  the  pro- 
posed end  of  their  journey.     One 
after    another    dropped    from  his 
saddle  among  the  rushes  or  the 
heather  by  the  way- side,  and  the 
long  road  was  marked  by  prostrate 
revellers    instead    of    mile-stones. 
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The  bride  herself  on  this  occasion 
was  conveyed  on  a  pillion,  a  travel- 
ling convenience  still  to  be  fonnd 
in  some  old  Dartmoor  farmhouses. 
It  was  this  same  vicar  who,  com- 
menting on  the  Parable  of  the  Slip- 
per, and  adapting  his  illustrations 
to  the  experience  of  his  hearers, 
remarked  on  the  man  who  had 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  could 
not  come — '  a  frivolous  excuse, 
indeed,  my  friends ;  why,  he  might 
have  brought  her  behind  him  on  a 
pillion.' 

Our  friend  here  was  a  skilled, 
practical  agriculturist,  and  knew 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  every 
plot  of  ground  within  his  parish; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  long  out- 
of-door  wanderings,  he  was  but 
little  of  a  sportsman.  He  did  not 
even  fish  the  'troutful  streams' 
which  ran  past  his  very  door.  His 
type  was  a  peculiar  one,  and  he  is 
not  to  be  classed  with  those  '  sport- 
ing parsons '  who  formed  so  con- 
spicuous a  clerical  cohort  in  what  a 
certain  school  of  Churchmen  is  now 
accustomed  to  call  'the  wretched 
days  of  the  Georges.'  There  were, 
perhaps,  in  those  wretched  days, 
very  few  Devonshire  parsons  round 
about  Dartmoor  who  did  not  occa- 
sionally enjoy  a  run  with  the  fox- 
hounds; and  some  of  them  were 
the  most  skilled  and  accomplished 
sportsmen  of  their  time.  And  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  these  cle- 
rical Nimrods  entirely  neglected 
their  parishes,  or  that  they  were 
without  sound  influence  on  their 
people,  and  on  the  rough  folk  with 
whom  they  for  the  most  part  con- 
sorted. We  are  not  insisting  that 
a  race  of  red-coated  clerics  would 
be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  mo- 
dern hunting-field .  But  things  were 
very  different  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  many  of  those  who, 
following  ancient  traditions,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  sports  of  their 
parishioners  in  the  field  or  on  the 
village  green  were  not,  perhaps,  the 
less  qualified   for  imparting  such 


instruction  as  their  flock  was  able 

to  receive.     Certainly,  the  type  to 

which  they  belonged  was  one  which 

had  always  existed  in  this  country, 

where  the  parish  priest  was  often 

as    learned    in  woodcraft    as    the 

forester    himself,    and    where    my 

Lord  Bishop  or  my  Lord  Abbot 

loved  full  well  to  be  present  at  the 

striking  of  a  buck  of  season.    And, 

to  go  back  to  the  earlier  days  of 

Devonshire,  Hooker,  the  uncle  of 

the  famous  divine,  in  his  history  of 

the  West  Country  rising  of  1549, 

has  given  us  a  full-length  picture  of 

the  old  clerical  sportsman — a  marked 

contrast  to  the  type  afforded  by  his 

*  judicious'  nephew.      This  is  his 

description  of  Welsh,  the  Vicar  of 

St.  Thomas's  'without  the  walls '  of 

Exeter,  and  one  of  the  chief  leaders 

of  the  insurgents.     He  had,  we  are 

told,   'many  good  things  in  him. 

He  was  of  no  great  stature,  but 

well  set,   and    mightilie  compact. 

He  was  a  very  good  wrestler ;  shot 

well,  both  in  the  long-bow  and  also 

in  the  cross-bow.     He  handled  his 

hand-gun  and  peece  very  well.    He 

was  a  verie  good  woodman  and  a 

hardy,  and  such  a  one  as  would  not 

give  his  head  for  the  polling  or  his 

beard  for  the  washing.     He  was  a 

companion  in  any  exercise  of  acti- 

vitie,  and  of  a  courteous  and  gentle 

behaviour.     He  descended  of  a  good 

honest  parentage,  being  borne  at 

Peneverin,  in  Cornwall;   and  yet, 

in  this  rebellion,   an  arch-captain 

and  a  principal  doer.'     One  cannot 

but  regret  the  fate  of  this  worthy 

personage,    who    was    hanged    in 

chains  on  the  top  of  his  own  church 

tower.      Hooker's  picture  of  him 

seems  to  have  early  caught  the  eye 

and  the  fancy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 

and  the  priest  of  Shores  wood,  in 

Marmion — 

.  .  .  who  could  rein 
The  wildest  war  horse  in  your  train, 
But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawl— 

besides  our  friend  in  IvanKoe,  the 
Holy  Clerk  of   Oopmanhurst,  re- 
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oeived,  as  Lockharfc  assures  us,  sun- 
dry touches  from  this  character  of 
Master  Welsh.  Hooker  himself,  op- 
posed as  he  was  to  him,  and  dislik- 
ing him  as  a  follower  of  the  '  old 
profession/  nevertheless  draws  his 
outline  with  some  tenderness;  and 
the  very  fact  of  his  close  connection 
with  the  rising  would  indicate  that 
he  was  not  without  strong  feeling 
about  other  things  than  wrestling 
or  *  shooting  in  the  cross-bow.' 

The  love  for,  and  the  active  pur- 
suit of,  field  sports  does  not  neces- 
sarily turn  a  clergyman  into  a  pro- 
fane Esau,  nor  does  it  imply  that 
he  altogether  neglects  the  serious 
duties  of  his  calling.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  has  been  fre- 
quently found  in  consort  with  other 
tendencies  and  qualities  which  lay- 
man  and  cleric  alike  might  just  as 
well  be  without.  Here,  too,  we  are 
looking  back  on  an  extinct  type. 
The  modern  clerical  advocate  of  so- 
called  muscular  Christianity  is  a 
product  which  differs  as  widely  as 
possible  from  the  ordinary  sporting 
clergyman  of  three  or  four  genera- 
tions back,  and  which  has,  we  may 
be  quite  sure,  nothing  at  all  in  com- 
mon with  the  more  extreme  deve- 
lopments of  the  species— country 
vicars  who  differed  from  the  Squire 
Westerns  of  their  day  only  by  de- 
grading themselves  to  a  lower  level. 
At  present  we  should  search  alto- 
gether in  vain  for  the  original  of 
such  a  man  as  Parson  Chowne,  in 
Mr.  Blackmore's  story  of  the  Maid 
of  Sker.  Mr.  Blackmore  has  there 
jointed  North  Devon  scenery  from 
the  life,  and  has  marked  with  a  de- 
licate precision  which  few  of  his 
brother  artists  have  at  command, 
the  minute,  but  most  true  and  posi- 
tive, differences  between  the  Gla- 
morganshire coast,  where  much  of 
his  scene  is  laid,  and  the  opposite 
shore  of  Devon.  Here  he  has  given 
us  the  truth  with  the  fidelity  of 
a  pre-Raflaellite  artist.  Some  of 
his  characters  are  also  studies,  not 
exactly  from  the  life,  but  after  the 


recollections  and  general  traditions 
of  the  district ;  and,  if  he  has  some* 
what  enlarged  their  outlines,  it  was 
not  because  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  or  because  popular 
tradition  had  not  already  made 
them  darker  than  the  reality.  But 
the  original  of  Parson  Chowne  was 
precisely  one  of  those  personages 
who,  now  that  the  days  of  dragons 
and  enchanters  are  no  more,  excite 
most  strongly  the  imagination  of  a 
country  neighbourhood,  and  about 
whom  all  manner  of  floating  tradi- 
tion is  sure  to  gather.  He  has  long 
passed  away,  but  it  will  be  long  in- 
deed before  his  deeds  and  his  repu- 
tation are  forgotten.  Living  in  a 
remote,  dreary  corner  of  North  De- 
von, in  a  country  of  plashy,  deso- 
late heaths  and  valleys,  as  unpic- 
turesque  as  those  of  Exmoor  or  the 
Dartmoor  borders  are  the  reverse, 
he  found  himself  with  few  neigh- 
bours of  equal  position,  and  with 
no  companions  immediately  at  hand 
save  farmers  whose  mental  condi- 
tion was  probably  below  that  of 
their  predecessors  who  tilled  the 
soil  (so  much  of  it  as  was  then  in 
tillage)  in  the  days  of  the  Confes- 
sor. In  such  a  place  a  student 
would  have  sunk  into  dreams,  and 
an  ordinary  man  into  complete  in- 
dolence. But  here  was  a  character 
of  great  strength  and  vigour,  a 
powerful  frame,  and  a  mind  which, 
without  the  smallest  tincture  of  let- 
ters, was  nevertheless  one  of  great 
natural  ability  and  of  entire  rest- 
lessness. Add  to  this  a  total  want 
of  all  moral  restraint,  an  indiffer- 
ence to  any  welfare  but  his  own,  a 
fierce,  revengeful  temper  such  as 
never  forgave  an  injury,  real  or  sup- 
posed, and  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt for  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
his  calling,  and  we  have  very  much 
the  Parson  Chowne  of  the  novel, 
in  essentials  at  any  rate.  The  ori- 
ginal 'parson'  was  a  master  of 
hounds,  and  in  this  way  acquired 
very  considerable  influence  in  the 
district  which  he  hunted*    Woe  to 
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the  monster  who  trapped  or  killed  a 
fox  which  was  under  the  parson's 
protection,  or  within  the  range  of 
his  sport.     If  a  small  farmer  was 
so  much  as  suspected  of  such  an 
enormity,  no  matter  how  much  his 
hen-roost  had  suffered,  some  mis- 
fortune was  certain  to  befall  him 
before  long.     The  parson  had  his 
special  henchmen  and  followers,  and, 
as  they  rode  together  by  the  home- 
stead of  the  offender,  a  hint  that 
his  cornstacks  looked  unsafe,  and 
might  easily  take  fire,  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  followed  in  due  time  by 
a  midnight  blaze  and  catastrophe. 
There  were  few  who  ventured  to 
offend  him ;  and  if  he-  had  been  dis- 
posed, like  a  certain  worthy  of  Bed- 
fordshire, in  yet  darker  times,  to 
arrange  a  cock-fight  in  the  chancel 
of  his  church,  there  was  probably 
no  one  who  would  have  dared  to 
8ayhimna7.    A  resolute  ignoring 
of  authorities  is  pretty  sure  to  se- 
cure a  certain  amount  of  immunity ; 
and  this  parson  was  as  regardless  of 
his  bishop  as  if  one  had  been  the 
merest  stuffed  'tulchan'   and  the 
other  a  modern  Neo-Catholic.    Doc- 
tor Phillpotts,  the  late  Bishop    of 
Exeter,  who  retired  from  no  contest 
for  want  of  courage,  found  himself, 
in  this  case,  unable  to  open  more 
than  the  first  lines  of  attack.  When 
he  came  into  the  diocese,  '  Parson 
Chowne '  was  already  grey  in  mis- 
doing, and  strong  in  his  contempt 
for    the    world's    judgment.     The 
Bishop  encountered  him  on  some 
public  occasion — a  Visitation  or  Con- 
firmation— and,  feeling  that  some 
course  should  be  taken  with  such 
an  offender,  invited  him  to  a  private 
conference.  But  the  parson  declined . 
Whatever  the  bishop  had  to  say 
might  be  said,  he  was  well  assured, 
before  all  the  world.     '  Mr.  So-and- 
so,'  then  began  the  bishop,  'many 
very  strange  things  are  said  of  you. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  them, 
but  reports  are  so  general,  and  so 
much  has  got  into  the  newspapers, 
that  I  cannot  pass  them  without 


notice.9  'My  lord,*  was  the  dis- 
comfiting reply,  'I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve newspaper  reports.  Many 
strange  things  are  said  also  of  your 
lordship,  and  I  should  be  as  sorry 
to  believe  them  as  you  could  be  to 
believe  what  may  be  said  of  ma' 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  back  again 
from  such  a  happily  vanished  type 
of  character  as  this,  to  the  dear  old 
rector  the  sight  of  whose  quiet  par- 
sonage awoke  these  clerical  recollec- 
tions. In  his  company  we  remem- 
ber to  have  visited — he  white  haired 
and  venerable,  his  companion  little- 
more  than  a  boy — sundry  Devon- 
shire vicarages  whose  occupants, 
every  one  of  them,  afforded  proof 
of  the  strong  independence  of  mind 
nurtured  among  the  solitary  hills 
and  remote  moorlands.  To  many 
of  their  houses  a  visit  was  a  serious 
expedition,  involving  long  and  some- 
what perilous  rides  through  rough, 
rocky  lanes,  which  in  winter  were* 
the  beds  of  torrents.  So  remote, 
and  so  evil  of  access  in  those  daysr 
was  Lustleigh,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  attractive  spots  within 
the  circle  of  the  Dartmoor  border. 
Now,  a  railway  passes  close  under 
the  shadow  of  its  little  church,  where, 
in  the  porch,  lies  an  inscribed  stone 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  as  yet 
not  clearly  read ;  and  crowds  of  sum- 
mer pilgrims  sweep  up  over  the  hill 
toward  the  rocky  watch  towers  of 
Lustleigh  Cleave.  Then,  a  passing 
stranger  was  almost  as  rare  as  a 
white  blackbird,  and  the  vicar  was 
left  very  nearly  to  the  companion- 
ship of  his  hills  and  oak  woods. 
This  vicar  was  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Davy ;  a  man  of  hardly  less 
energy  in  his  way  than  Parson 
Chowne,  and  quite  as  well  worth 
studying.  But  his  energy  was 
turned  to  very  different  account. 
His  means  were  slender;  his  literary 
ambition  was  large.  He  had  written, 
in  his  solitude,  what  he  called  A 
System  of  Divinity,  in  a  Course  of 
Sermons  on  the  First    InetUution* 
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of  Religion ;  bat  he  could  find  no 
printer  or  publisher  to  launch  his 
production  into  the  world.     This 
did  not  daunt  him.     He  set  up  a 
rude  printing  press  in  his  study,  and 
gradually  got  about  him  a  quantity 
of  indifferent  and  damaged  type.  Of 
this  he  possessed  enough  to  print 
two  pages  at  once ;  and  with  untiring 
zeal — ' arte  med,'  he  says,  '  diwrno 
nocturnoque     labore  ' — he     carried 
through  the  printing,  between  the 
years  1 795  and  1807,  of  no  less  than 
twenty-six  volumes,  comprising  the 
whole  of  his  System.     Only  four- 
teen copies  were  printed,   one  of 
which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
many  of  their  pages  have  ever  been 
looked  on  by  other  eyes  than  those 
of  the  indefatigable  printer.     The 
book  is  not  attractive  in  appearance 
or  in  matter ;  but  it  remains  a  mo- 
nument of  independent  and  deter- 
mined labour.     And  Mr.  Davy  car- 
ried his  activity  into  other  matters 
than  his  printing.     His  vicarage, 
which  was  at  one  time  occupied  by 
a  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay, 
has  undergone  much  change,  and 
the  garden  which  stretches  up  the 
steep  hill-side  behind  it  is  no  longer 
the  curious  *  paradise '  which  he  left 
it.  On  the  terraced  banks  he  planted 
and  arranged  box  and  other  shrubs 
which  might  be  clipped  regularly, 
in  the  form  of  long  passages  from 
Milton  and  others  of  the  elder  poets ; 
his  love  for  '  letters '  breaking  out 
again  in   this  unwonted    fashion. 
Here  stretched  along  the  famous 
address  of  Adam — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of 

good, 
Almighty ! 

There  lay  Portia's  '  quality  of 
mercy/  orProspero's  *  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision.'  The  lines  were  worked 
out  in  some  dark  evergreen — box, 
yew,  or  juniper.  The  stops,  always 
carefully  added,  were  sometimes  in 
pleasant  contrast;  as  a  patch  of  clove 
pinks  for  a  period,  or  a  cluster  of 
lien  and  chicken  daisies  in  a  semi- 


colon. This  was  a  gardener  who 
dared  to  think  for  himself,  and  who 
happily  had  no  theories  of  bedding 
out,  no  dread  of  mighty  horticultural 
authorities,  to  perplex  or  to  daunt 
him. 

The  early  days  of  the  rector  were 
those  in  which  ecclesiastical  ritual* 
had  fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  in 
which   every   man  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  though  with 
a  license  somewhat  different  from 
that    now    in    fashion.     We    havo 
heard  of  one  old   gentleman  who, 
arriving  late  at  church,  explained  to 
his  congregation  that  he  had  been 
delayed  on  the  way  by  the  sweet 
singing  of  a  robin ;  and  of  another 
who,   finding  the    light    fail    him, 
descended  from  his  pulpit,  and  enter- 
ing a  pew  beneath  a  window,  thence* 
finished    his    afternoon    discourse. 
The  clerk  invariably  read  the  lessons  ; 
and  was  often  so  greatly  puzzled  by 
proper  names  and  hard  words  that 
it  is  easy  to  believe  the  story  told  of 
one  such  functionary,  who  having 
once  stumbled  over  the  names  of 
Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego, 
declined  to  venture  upon  them  again, 
but  referred  to  them,  on  each  re- 
currence, as  the  ( aforesaid  gentle- 
men.'    Sometimes  the  reader  would 
ask  for  explanation  of  a  difficult  text ; 
and  a  dialogue  would  pass  between 
the  clerk  and  his  ( maister'  which 
might  perhaps  edify  the  rest  of  the 
congregation,  but  was  certainly  not 
in  accordance  with  *  Catholic  usage.' 
The  congregation  in  these  remote 
village  churches  much  resembled  the 
rustic  in  Southey's  Doctor  (are  they 
much  better  now  ?)  who,  when  ho 
went  to  church,  *  put  his  legs  upon 
the  bench,  and  thought  of  nothing/ 
For  those  whose  thoughts  were  so 
far  active  as  to  keep  them  awake 
and  lead  them  into  mischief,  the 
stocks  rose  in  awful  majesty  close 
beside  the  porch.     It  is  not  so  many 
years  ago  since  a  Devonshire  vicar 
and  his  wife  thought  it  their  duty 
to  behold  with  their  own  eyes  the 
punishment  of  a  culprit  condemned* 
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like  Hndibras,  to  pass  the  whole  of 
Monday  in  the  stocks,  after  disturb- 
ing the  congregation  by  a  tipsy 
brawl  on  Sunday. 

The  condition  of  churches  in  those 
days  has  been  too  often  described 
to  need  re-picturing  here.  Devon- 
shire differed  little  from  other  coun- 
ties. Whitewash  and  vast  pews ; 
at  the  east  end,  representations, 
more  or  less  lively,  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  at  the  west,  the  singing 
loft  with  its  curtains  carefully  drawn 
during  the  performance ;  all  this 
reigned  supreme ;  and  was  only 
varied  by  the  exceptional  taste  of 
some  ambitious  churchwarden  who, 
as  in  one  case,  might  cover  the  east 
window  with  a  transparency  represen- 
ting King  George  upon  his  throne, 
or,  as  m  another,  might  arrange  it 
with  a  blind  and  red  curtains  draped 
on  either  side.  We  have  changed 
all  that.  But  is  it  quite  so  certain 
that  in  the  elaborate  restorations 
which  have  converted  many  a 
village  church  into  a  shrine  of 
modern  art,  we  hav<5  not  missed  a 
certain  simple,  homely  element, 
which,  grotesque  as  it  appears  in 
these  later  beautifications,  is  never- 
theless to  be  traced  throughout 
the  work  of  those  periods  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  as  affording 
our  best  models?  Ancient  wood 
carving — roof  bosses,  stall  work, 
underside  brackets — is  full  of  it. 
The  painted  panels  of  some  choir 
screens  display  figures  which,  to 
those  who  beheld  them  in  their 
original  freshness,  must  have  directly 
suggested  the  most  familiar  objects 
of  daily  life — Gideon  in  armour  like 
that  hanging  in  the  neighbouring 
hall ;  Our  Lady  in  such  a  robe  and 
curious  head-tire  as  might  be  worn 
at  church  by  the  chief  dame  of  the 
parish;  Pharaoh  in  a  dress  furred 
with  marten  skins,  such  as  Holbein 
bestows  on  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and 
his  chief  baker  with  a  white  apron 
and  a  basket  on  his  head  full  of  pies 
and  all  manner  of  baked  meats  for 
his  master.     All  these  figures,  and 


many  of  the  same  character,  were 
to  be  found  on  a  screen  of  a  certain 
Devonshire  church  which  in  the 
course  of  its  '  restoration '  has  swept 
them  quite  away.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  such  old-world 
simplicity  with  modern  feeling.  We 
are  not  recommending,  at  least  not 
without  becoming  modification,  such 
a  representation  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
and  his  story  as  used  not  so  long  ago 
to  be  found  on  many  a  cottage  wall, 
where  in  one  compartment  a  house- 
maid from  an  upper  window  waves 
her  handkerchief  to  the  departing 
youth,  and  in  another  the  feast  on 
his  return  is  in  high  celebration, 
and  a  portly  clergyman,  in  gown 
and  bands,  is  helping  himself  to 
wine  from  a  full  decanter.  Perhaps 
too  the  perception  of  high  art  had 
not  been  thoroughly  developed  in 
that  old  lady  who,  after  gazing  long 
and  reverently  on  the  St.  Catherine 
in  a  memorial  window,  observed 
that  it  was  beautiful,  but  after  all 
had  no  very  great  likeness  to  '  old 
mistress. '  But  a  really  great  artist 
might  not  impossibly  discover  some 
middle  way  by  which  the  homeliness 
of  past  centuries  might  be  translated 
without  irreverence  into  a  language 
to  be  understanded  of  modern  church- 
goers ;■  and  so  make  the  church 
itself  something  more  of  the  home 
that  it  was  in  those  ruder  days. 

But  this  is  to  look  forward,  and 
our  present  business  is  with  the  past. 
With  churches  in  their  church- 
wardenised condition,  either  'in  their 
native  whitewash  and  brickhood/ 
as  Walpole  describes  some  that  he 
visited,  or  in  a  state  of  utter  neglect 
and  decay,  the  font  garnished  with 
dead  bats,  and  the  carved  roof  lite- 
rally a  place  where  the  swallow  had 
found  her  nest,  an  explorer  like  the 
rector  enjoyed  many  advantages 
which  have  almost  passed  away 
from  the  architectural  student  in 
these  days;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  object  of  his  explora- 
tions was  then  entirely  unappre- 
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ciated,  he  was  apt  to  be  received 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  sus- 
picion as  attends  a  modern  delver 
among  ruined  cities  of  the  farther 
East.  But  the  historical  evidences 
of  moulding  and  of  sculpture  had 
not  as  jet  been  tampered  with ;  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  whether 
such  and  such  a  design  or  detail  was 
a  thing  of  yesterday  or  a  portion 
of  the  original  building.  If  parts  of 
the  work  had  been  destroyed,  what 
remained  was  untouched  save  by 
time  and  whitewash,  and  only  need- 
ed the  architectural  knowledge  of 
the  explorer  for  its  deciphering. 
How  far  the  rector,  by  his  occa- 
sional removal  of  monstrosities,  by 
a  vigorous  scraping  of  whitewash 
from  some  rich  sculpture,  or  by  a 
more  comely  arrangement  of  some 
bare  and  half-ruined  chancel,  fore- 
shadowed and  assisted  the  restora- 
tion movement  which  has  advanced 
to  such  alarming  lengths,  it  would 
be  useless  to  enquire.  At  any  rate 
his  restoration  did  not  mean  de- 
struction. There  was  a  charm  in 
his  c  chasse  aux  eglises '  like  that 
which  attends  the  explorer  of  a 
new  country : 

He  was  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sen. 

When  he  began  his  wanderings 
there  was  probably  no  one  in 
Devonshire  except  himself  who  did 
not  regard  Gothic  architecture  as 
an  extinct  barbarism ;  and  no  one 
dreamt  of  expeditions  for  its  sake. 
Walpole  and  Strawberry  Hill  had 
not  reached  so  far  west ;  and  few 
but  the  'Ladies'  had  studied  the 
Castle  of  Otranfo.  Accordingly,  it 
was  impossible  to  say  what  trea- 
sures —  what  stately  monument, 
what   delicately- carved   screen,   or 


what  antique  painting,  might  not 
be  found  in  any  of  the  old  churches 
that  lay  sleeping  among  the  hills  ; 
and,  besides  all  this,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  access  to  them  sometimes 
amounted  to  an  adventure.  Farm- 
ers and  village  sextons  could  not 
understand  why  a  stranger  should 
wish  to  enter  their  church,  and  they 
looked  much  askance  at  his  pro- 
ceedings. On  one  occasion,  when 
visiting  a  remote  parish  which  had 
not  long  before  been  agitated  by  a 
fear  of  thieves,  his  application  for 
the  church  key  produced  an  imme- 
diate fortification  of  all  the  houses 
in  the  place,  beginning  with  the 
vicarage.  Doors  were  locked  and 
windows  barred ;  and  it  was  only 
after  a  conference  conducted  under 
extreme  difficulties,  and  a  produc- 
tion of  clear  proofs  of  identity,  that 
he  and  his  companions  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  under  the  eye 
of  the  parish  constable. 

It  is  idle  to  regret  these  old  days. 
They  are  gone,  and  the  past  never 
comes  back.  But,  perhaps,  when 
the  civilisation  of  the  age  shall 
have  run  its  course,  when  lines  of 
railway  are  restored  to  their  native 
coppices  and  fern  brakes,  when  the 
walls  of  great  factories  are  mossed 
in  picturesque  ruin,  and  when  Mr. 
Ruskia's  "Utopia  has  become  the 
pattern  of  life  throughout  the  coun- 
try, what  was  really  good  in  them 
may  reappear  in  fresh  combinations 
and  under  different  conditions  ;  and 
thus,  as  we  seem  already  to  have 
returned  to  the  sacques  and  ruffles 
of  our  great-great-grandmothers, 
our  own  remote  descendants  may 
know  something  of  the  quiet,  un- 
ruffled existence  which  belonged  to 
the  household  of  our  Devonshire 
rector. 

rv.  J.  K. 
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GREEN   LONDON. 


Pallas  quas  condidit  arces 
Ipsacolat:  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  Sylrse. 

Viboil.  Eel,  ii. 

SPRING  in  London  comes  very 
early  and  very  green.  The 
lilacs  in  suburban  front  gardens,  the 
privet  and  thorn  hedges,  with  here 
and  there  an  elder-bush,  which  still 
border  many  of  the  bye- ways  be- 
tween one  region  of  new  streets  and 
another,  send  up  shoots  of  the  fresh- 
est verdure,  contrasting  vividly  with 
those  black  stalks  on  which  they 
grow,  while  the  almond-tree  is 
filled  with  the  delicate  pink  blos- 
soms that  come  before  its  foliage. 
We  find  the  parks  carpeted  with 
rich  green  grass,  elm-twigs  sprinkled 
with  delightful  variegation  of  leaf- 
lets, gluey  buds  thickening  on  the 
horse-chestnuts,  each  making  ready 
to  unfold  its  tender  fan ;  while  even 
up  in  town  the  iris  leaves,  upright 
and  sharp,  pierce  the  soil  like  green 
swords,  and  many  a  tuft  of  snow- 
drop and  crocus  brightens  the  dingy 
borders. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  no  street 
in  London  in  or  from  which  you 
cannot  see  a  tree ;  which  is  not 
literally  true ;  but  there  are  more 
trees  even  in  the  middle  of  London 
than  a  stranger  would  guess.  The 
tall  Oriental  Plane  in  Wood  Street, 
Cheapside,  has  a  rook's  nest  in  it.  A 
sister  tree,  and  perhaps  a  larger  one, 
spreads  its  arms  over  Stationers'  Hall 
Court,  and  there  are  two  good  ones, 
much  haunted  by  sparrows,  in  the 
mysterious  region  of  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. In  one  of  the  courts  of  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  are  some  well- 
grown  trees,  and  others  adorn  the 
garden  of  Mercers'  Hall.  The  Bank 
of  England  itself,  square  stone  mau- 
soleum as  it  looks,  has  a  garden  in  its 
heart,  gay  with  flowers  and  bushes. 
One  of  the  most  unlikely  places  for 
greenery  is  a  sunk  court  in  the  stony 
area  of  Somerset  House,  yet  there 
three  or  four  hawthorns  manage  to 
live  and  grow.     In  Gray's  Inn  is  a 


shady  elm  avenue,  trees  not  the 
same  but  successors  of  those  under 
which  Lord  Yerulam  used  to  pace 
and  meditate,  and  haply  made  there 
his  pretty  piece  '  Of  Gardens.'  The 
famous  Essay 8  are  dated  '  from  my 
chamber  at  Graies  Inn,  this  30  of 
Januarie,  1597/  'God  Almighty 
first  planted  a  garden,'  he  says, 
'  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  hu- 
man pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  re- 
freshment to  the  spirits  of  man; 
without  which  buildings  and  palaces 
are  but  gross  handiworks.'  In 
many  another  space  and  square,  and 
in  many  an  unsuspected  nook  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  town ,  as  for  example 
behind  certain  houses  near  the 
Museum  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
and  behind  others  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  (among  which  latter  is  a  fig- 
tree  of  unusual  size),  and  among  the 
crooked  lanes  south  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  trees  continue  under  all 
difficulties  to  present  to  those  in 
populous  city  pent  the  boon  of  their 
varying  interest  and  beauty. 

If  there  be  any  arboreal  famOj 
pride,  this  tall  tenant  of  Wood 
Street  may  well  hold  up  his  head. 
Of  all  the  trees  flourishing  on 
this  round  earth  he  belongs  to 
that  race  which  carries  down  &e 
greatest  antique  fame.  The  Cedar 
of  Lebanon  wears  an  ancient 
majesty;  Oak  and  Pine  are  the 
historic  nobles  of  European  civi- 
lisation ;  but  memories  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Bast,  the  art  and 
philosophy  of  Hellas,  the  culture  d 
Borne,  are  written  on  every  deeply 
notched  leaf  of  the  Oriental  Plane- 
tree.  The  ancestors  of  this  Wood 
Street  Plane  that  silently  watcl<* 
the  mercantile  hurry-scurry  & 
Cheapside,  was  venerated  in  ancien* 
Persia  from  earliest  recorded  time, 
and  planted  round  its  cities,  de- 
fending them,  as  was  believed, 
from  the  plague.  A  beautiral  giant 
of  the  family  stayed  Xerxes  and 
his     mighty     host    marching   *> 
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invade  Greece.  Near  Sardis,  the 
capital  of  Lydia,  the  Persian  King 
halted  beside  a  splendid  Plane-tree, 
and  in  moving  forward  again  hang 
it  with  golden  ornaments,  and  left 
behind  for  its  protection  one  of 
his  '  Immortals' — an  Officer  of  the 
Body-guard.1  The  celebrated  Aca- 
demy where  Socrates  and  Plato 
tanght  all  comers  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  Eton  or  Oxford  was  a  platan- 
grove,  and  under  the  same  classic 
shade  Cicero  conversed  with  his 
friends  and  Horace  drank  Falernian. 
Modern  Greece  preserves  her  old 
regard  for  the  Plane  (irXcirai'oc,  from 
irXciruc,  flat,  wide,  broad,  from  the 
breadth  of  the  leaf,  or  perhaps  the 
amplitudeof  shade),  and  cherishes  its 
summer  shadows  on  the  dusty  streets 
and  market-places. 

In  England  (whither  it  appears 
to  have  been  brought  abont  1540) 
it  is  much  less  frequent  than  its 
quicker  growing  Western  cousin, 
the  American  Plane  (introduced 
about  a  century  later),  from  which 
many  fail  to  distinguish  it.  In 
winter  indeed  they  are  much  alike, 
but  in  summer  the  differences 
are  easily  observed,  the  Eastern 
Plane  having  palmate  or  deeply-cut 
leaves,  green  petioles  or  leaf-stalks. 
It  has  also  hairier  seed-balls,  and 
the  bark  scales  off  more  continually, 
though  (I  think)  in  smaller  pieces. 
The  leaf  of  the  Western  Plane  is  more 
like  that  of  a  sycamore,  the  leaf- 
stalk red,  the  seed-balls,  which  in 
both  hang  all  the  winter  from  the 
twigs,  larger  and  smoother.  The 
finest  tree  in  England  of  each  kind 
is  at  this  hour  growing  in  London,— 
our  Oriental  friend,  90  feet  high,  in 
the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace 
{of  whom  I  have  only  heard),  our 
American,  115  feet,  in  Chelsea, 
where  I  am  pleased  to  think  I  noted 
his  magnificence  and  rejoiced  in  it 
long  before  I  had  any  notion  of  his 
fame — see  Loudon  and  others. 
More  of  him  anon. 

London,  in  short,  has  still,  in  spite 


of  smoke,  a  good  many  fine  trees  left 
for  the  comfort  and  solacement  of 
city  dwellers  ;  but  what  I  wish 
especially  to  point  out  is  that  Lon- 
don is  not  one  hundredth  part  care- 
ful enough  of  these, 

Roligiono  Patrum  multos  serrate  per  annos, 

the  like  of  which,  when  once  lost, 
no  art  or  money  could  reproduce. 

The  roads,  walks,  shrubberies,  and 
flower-beds  of  Kensington  Gardens 
and  Hyde  Park  are  kept,  on  the 
whole,  in  pretty  good  order;  in  some 
parts  exquisitely,  in  others  not  so  well 
as  one  would  naturally  expect,  con- 
sidering  the   metropolitan  import- 
ance of  this  two-fold  rue  in  urbe, 
and  the  large  sums  of  money  an- 
nually expended  on  it.      The  old 
trees,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
expanse,  are  to  all  appearance   al- 
lowed to   rot  and  fall  one  by  one 
without  any  of  those  attempts  to 
prolong  their  lives  which  are  suc- 
cessfully made  for  so  many  of  their 
leafy  brethren  in  the  parks  of  other 
countries  and  of  private  owners  P 
As  a  tooth  cared  for  by  the  dentist,  a 
tree  may  be  saved  for  ever  so  long 
by  timely  attention.     A  plate  of 
zinc,  or  a  kind  plaster  of  tar,  would 
often  give  the  dryad  a  new  lease 
of  her  mansion.      Caked  and  har- 
dened ground  should  in  some  cases 
be  stirred — new  earth  deftly  sup- 
plied,— an  artificial  shower,  at  need, 
drizzled  from  the  far-shooting  hy- 
drant or  hose.     But  this  and  that 
majestic  old  tree  must    not    only 
strive  against  the  acids  and  soot- 
flakes  of  London  air,  but  endure 
the  slow  rot  of  rain  sinking  into  its 
hollow  places,  and  the  racking  of 
the  wind  upon  its  weaker  joints  and 
branches  ;  and  one  vegetable  King 
Lear  after  another  breaks,  falls,  and 
lies  ruined.     As  a  further  proof  o£ 
neglect,  you  will  often  find  tlie  pros- 
trate trunk  or  huge  dissevered  limb 
lying    for    many    months     in    the 
place  of  its    downfall,  obstructive, 
puddle-making,  ugly,  slovenly,  dis- 
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creditable.  The  corner  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  near  the  fountains  at 
the  top  of  the  lake,  a  very  conspicuous 
part,  lay  in  a  dismal  condition  for 
several  years  past,  with  mud,  dnst, 
baldness  and  rained  trees.  It  has 
lately  begun  to  look  a  little  better, 
the  rubbish  having  been,  at  long 
last,  cleared  away,  and  the  grass 
allowed  to  grow  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  partly  fencing  it  on 
one  side.  But  other  parts  of  the 
Gardens  are  in  an  ugly  and  neglected 
state.  That  huge  knotted  Elm, 
surrounded  with  a  bench,  near 
the  water,  the  greatest  of  its  tribe 
in  these  woods,  still  stands  firm  and 
apparently  sound;  but  decay  may 
be  at  work.  I  cannot  gather  that 
any  regular  inspection  of  the  trees 
is  made. 

A  word  on  some  other  London 
trees.  A  round  sum  is  paid  now  and 
again  for  young  trees,  which  after 
many  years'  tendance  may  perhaps 
come  to  something,  perhaps  not. 
But  the  old  trees,  which  give  such 
inexpressible  comfort  to  the  brick- 
and-stucco-wearied  eyes,  are  left  to 
all  the  evil  chances  of  arboreal  for- 
tune. In  Michael's  Grove,  Bromp- 
ton,  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
two  old  horse-chestnuts,  not  large, 
but  picturesque  in  shape,  each  a 
short  thick  stem,  which  sends  up  a 
group  of  five  or  six  strong  branches, 
carrying  in  their  season  a  flattish 
dome  of  dark-spread  leaves.  These, 
with  a  little  care,  might  have  long 
years  of  life  before  them ;  but  one, 
I  fear,  is  already  doomed,  merely 
because  idle  people  are  picking  off 
its  bark  bit  by  bit,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  do  it  the  least  act  of  guar- 
dianship. I  asked  a  policeman  one 
day  who  should,  could,  or  might 
look  after  the  trees?  The  occu- 
piers of  the  next  houses  ?  '  Perhaps.' 
Or  it  may  be  the  lord  of  the  soil  ? 

•  It    may    be.'       Or    the   vestry  ? 

*  Likely  enough.'  Or  possibly  the 
road  surveyor  ?  *  Very  possibly.' 
The  Force  evidently  did  not  con- 
cern itself.  These  trees  on  the  edge 
of  the  pathway  like  silent  beggars 


(only  they  are  waiting  to  give 
us  something  if  we  will  have  it, 
give  us  beauty  and  shade,  broad 
fan-leaves,  delicate  pinky  .flowers, 
dark-green  spiky  balls,  and  a  net- 
work of  twig  and  branch  in 
winter  with  the  new  Spring  already 
folded  in  their  buds) — are  outlaws, 
nobody's  trees  ;  and  just  by  stand- 
ing where  they  do  are  they  so  pre- 
cious. Peculiarly  and  inexhaustibly 
delightful  is  a  well-grown  tree 
standing  out  freely  in  a  beaten  path- 
way, its  sylvan  beauty  making 
friends  with  civilised  man,  and  lend- 
ing a  touch  of  wild  grace  to  his 
formalities.  In  the  new  streets  of 
the  Redcliffe  Estate  in  West  Bromp- 
ton  no  few  of  these  best  ornaments 
have  been  left  unharmed,  and  in  one 
place  a  fine  Walnut  is  yielded  place  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  roadway,  and 
overspreads  it  with  a  fragrant  sum- 
mer canopy.  In  house-choosing, 
such  a  green  neighbour  as  this 
would  decidedly  turn  the  scale  of 
my  choice. 

Again  I  ask,  to  whom  do  trees 
standing  in  a  London  street  be- 
long, and  who  has  charge  of  them — 
those  in  Piccadilly,  for  example? 
The  Vestry  ?  And,  if  so,  what  is 
the  nature  of  a  '  Vestry '  ?  A 
true  civic  government,  when 
London  obtains  that  benefit,  will, 
among  other  things,  set  great 
store  by  its  urban  trees.  In  the 
broad  Brompton  Road,  between 
Knightsbridge  and  the  Oratory, 
used  to  stand  a  row  of  trees  be- 
tween footway  and  carriage  way. 
They  were  cut  down  to  make  room 
for  the  alarming  traffic  expected  to 
be  caused  by  the  first  Great  Exhi- 
bition; quite  unnecessarily  cut 
down,  as  the  case  proved ;  and  the 
Brompton  Road  ever  since  on  its 
north  side  spreads  a  bare,  dusty, 
inhospitable,  and  entirely  useless 
width  of  many  yards  between 
the  flagged  footpath  and  the  outer 
kerb-stone.  It  did  not  strike  these 
dendronoclasts  to  fence  in  the  trees 
and  make  an  additional  piece 
of  carriage  road  to  the  north  of 
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them,  which  was  very  feasible.  After 
the  Exhibition,  this  arrangement 
could  have  remained,  or  the  old 
could  have  been  restored ;  and  then 
every  time  that  I  pass  np  or 
down  the  Brompton  Road,  which  is 
very  often,  I  should  have  been  per- 
ceptibly happier  than  is  now  the 
case. 

One  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  certain  large  class 
of  persons  who  have  a  real  and 
active  hatred  of  everything  beau- 
tiful, or  at  least  of  every  such  thing 
that  does  not  at  once  recommend 
itself  within  the  limits  of  their 
habitual  perception.  They  feel, 
perhaps,  that  it  puts  forward  some 
odd  kind  of  pretension  to  regard 
which,  as  far  as  they  do  not  accept 
it,  turns  into  a  dim  rebuke  and  im- 
plied insult  to  themselves.  Who  has 
not  noticed  this  in  the  domain  oi 
Art? 

Would  it  be  paradoxical  to  say 
that  a  Tree,  that  delightful  gift 
of  nature,  is  either  loved  and  cherish- 
ed, or  else  hated  and  destroyed  with 
a  kind  of  dull  fury  ?  You  will  find 
a  number  of  people  everywhere 
who  are  for  cutting  down  all  the 
trees  within  the  length  of  their 
tether.  But  besides  this  grand  psy- 
chological explanation  of  Dendrono- 
clasm  (the  hatred  of  beauty  when 
it  cannot  be  loved),  and  often  work- 
ing along  with  this,  are  those  com- 
mon little  motives,  the  itching  to  em- 
ploy one's  hands  on  something  (and 
the  cutting  down  of  a  tree  is  amus- 
ing), the  desire  to  alter  one's  local 
surroundings  (and  no  way  so  easy 
as  cutting  down  trees),  the  wish  to 
assert  one's  will  in  visible  form  (and 
this  is  a  quick  and  emphatic  way)  ; 
while  underlying  all  the  other  de- 
structive forces,  is  the  certainty 
of  x  quantity  of  pence  or  shil- 
lings accruing  from  the  death  of 
every  tree.  There  is  some  wood  to 
get,  if  only  firewood;  generally  a 
wage  for  somebody  to  earn ;  so  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
your  practical  adviser  will  say, 
*  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it 


the  ground  ?  '  By  the  footpath  in 
Cheyne  Bow,  Chelsea,  stood,  some 
five-and-twenty  years  since,  a  plea- 
sant row  of  old  trees.  Without  any 
reason  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
and  felled,  in  spite  of  strong  re- 
monstrance from  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  street,  at  the  instance 
of  a  rich,  idle,  whimsical  house- 
owner,  at  a  loss  for  something  to  do, 
who  knew  the  neighbouring  trades- 
men, and  had  interest  in  the  vestry. 
This  man  (who,  out  of  whim,  kept 
altering  his  own  house  continually) 
managed  also  to  compass  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  other  old 
and  picturesque  trees  that  adorned 
the  streets  of  Chelsea.  Anyone  that 
enquires  may  satisfy  himself  about 
this.  A  large  house,  one  of  the 
Peabody  mansions,  is  now  built  on  a 
plot  of  ground  abutting  on  Cheyne 
Bow ;  and  a  set  of  new  trees  have 
been  planted  along  the  very  line 
from  which  the  others  were  re- 
moved. 

The  other  day,  turning  out  of 
narrow,  noisy  Fleet  Street  into  the 
quiet  and  spacious  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  pausing,  as  usual,  to 
enjoy  the  cool  plash  of  the  water- 
jet  in  Garden  Court,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  see  that  the  largest  and  by 
its  position  (facing  the  steps  that 
go  down  to  the  garden  and  Horary) 
•the  most  important  tree  there,  an 
elm,  is  not  only  injured,  but  fatally 
-and  incurably,  in  spite  of  the 
£Bgis  of  the  law  which  seems  so 
powerfully  to  protect  it.  The  bark 
has  been  gradually  picked  off  all 
round  the  trunk,  broad  fresh  scars 
showing  how  recently  the  latest 
pieces  were  removed.  A  month, 
or  a  fortnight  ago,  perhaps,  it 
might  have  been  saved.  Now  it  is 
done  for,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  see 
the  twigs  dotted  with  little  white 
buds  that  are  fated  never  to 
unfold.  What  are  the  Benchers 
about?  What  is  the  gold-laced 
Beadle  good  for?  In  these  iron- 
guarded  and  gated  precincts  cannot 
the  priceless  old  trees  be  saved 
from  the  mischief  of  idle  fingers  ? 
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The  value  of  that  conspicuous  elm 
in  Garden  Court  (seris  factum  ne- 
poiibus  umbram,  if  properly  cared 
for),  at  how  much  could  one  rate  it 
in  money?  It  is  certain  that  no 
money  can  replace  it. 

A  very  pretty  and  well-tended 
piece  of  shady  garden,  not  much 
known,  is  that  which  adjoins 
on  the  east  the  opener  grounds 
at  the  back  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
with  a  railing  between.  This  east- 
•ward  garden,  with  smooth  winding 
-walks,  lawns,  flower-beds,  summer- 
houses,  clumps  of  shrubs,  and  some 
•handsome  taller  trees,  still  bears 
•the  name  of  Banelagh,  and  is  part 
of  the  famous  Ranelagh  Gardens 
of  the  last  century,  which  further 
•extended  over  the  ground  where 
you  now  see  that  huge  Barrack  for 
-the  Household  Troops.  The  north 
part  of  the  present  Banelagh,  a 
-wide  quadrangular  space,  sheltered 
by  trees  and  shrubs,  the  red  walls 
of  the  Hospital  peeping  up  on  the 
westward,  is  occupied  by  the  Old 
Men1 8  Garden,  a  number  of  little 
plots  of  ground  cultivated  by  the 
•same  number  of  pensioners  for  their 
private  amusement  and  benefit. 
There  are  ninety-two  of  these  little 
gardens,  each  about  eighteen  feet 
■square,  only  divided  one  from  an- 
other by  narrow  walks,  where  you 
•see  here  and  there  an  old  soldier 
in  long  blue  coat  and  peaked  cap 
■creeping  about  and  bending  among 
his  flowers  and  vegetables.  Each  fol- 
lows his  own  fancies  in  the  matter 
of  gardening.  One  grows  peas  or 
beans,  another  potatoes,  a  third 
onions,  a  fourth  lettuces,  a  fifth 
scarlet  runners,  for  staple ;  but  few 
-are  so  prosaic  as  to  have  no 
-flowers,  while  many  make  these 
their  chief  boast.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  horticulturist  would  deign  to 
notice.  The  old-fashioned  cottage 
blooms  and  pot-herbs,  with  their 
-fragrance  of  long-gone  springs 
and  summers,  are  still  the  sole  fa- 
vourites here— sweetwilliam,  snap- 
dragon, double-pinks,  lilies,  dwarf- 
roses,  larkspur,  wallflower,   gilly- 


flower, bachelor's  buttons  (blue  ray- 
ed, black-braided),  gentian,  musk, 
thrift,  lupin,  columbine,  London 
pride;  green  rosemary,  rue,  and 
southernwood ;  the  lofty  hollyhock 
and  the  lowly  heartsease.  Some  of 
the  old  gardeners  have  architectural 
whims ;  one  man  has  erected  a 
castle  of  pebbles,  five  feet  high,  on 
whose  topmost  tower  flies  the  Union 
Jack,  another  a  kind  of  sentry-box 
encrusted  with  clam-shells,  and  two 
or  three  have  with  better  taste  twisted 
up  little  arbours.  The  few  oddities 
are  not  enough  to  disfigure,  only 
serve  to  accentuate  the  impression 
of  a  variety  of  individual  tastes  at 
work,  which  gives  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  this  composite  garden, 
made  up  of  ninety-two  pieces ;  and 
the  general  result  has  sufficient 
unity  of  effect,  helped  by  the  broad 
public  walk  which  goes  round  the 
four  sides  of  the  whole  space  and 
binds  it  together. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  on  a  fine 
summer's  evening,  this  Old  Men's 
Garden ;  here  and  there  an  aged 
warrior  stooping  to  pluck  up  a  weed, 
or  tie  a  straggling  pea  to  its  rod, 
or  pick  a  nosegay,  perhaps,  for  some 
child  who  stands  expectant.  Bat  in 
fact  the  flowers  are  much  oftener 
sold  to  visitors  than  given  away, 
and  a  good-sized  bunch  for  a  penny, 
bright  and  fragrant,  is  not  dear. 
The  evening  sun  lights  up  the  red 
walls  of  the  hospital,  within  whose 
chapel  hangs  many  a  tattered  war- 
flag  ;  and  if  you  peep  through  the 
northern  railing  of  the  garden  you  see 
crowded  headstones  and  the  names 
of  many  who,  after  passing  through 
the  smoke  and  fury  of  battle,  found 
rest  for  their  bones  in  this  cor- 
ner. But  the  graveyard  is  no  longer 
in  use. 

The  word  'Banelagh'  is  Gaelic, 
being  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
county  Wicklow,  and  means  'the 
land  or  district  of  the  Bannalls,' 
who  were  a  branch  of  the  O'Beirnes. 
In  the  year  1628  an  Englishman 
named  Richard  Jones,  who  had 
been  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in 
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Ireland,  received  the  title,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  of  Baron  Jones 
and  Viscount  Ranelagh,  and,  buying 
or  building  a  mansion  in  Chelsea, 
called  it  Ranelagh  House.  Passing 
into  other  hands,  the  grounds  of 
this  property  were  turned  into  the 
pleasure  garden  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, with  its  rotundo  and  concerts 
and  fashionable  masquerades.  The 
Banelagh  House  of  our  time  is  a 
little  west  of  Putney  Bridge,  be- 
tween that  and  Hurlmgham. 

Oddly  enough,  the  surviving 
vulgar  successor  of  Banelagh 
Gardens  has  also  a  Gaelic  name, 
Cremorne.  Gruoxh,  or  Crioch 
Mughdhoma,  in  the  county  Mona- 
ghan,  means  'Hill  of  Mugh- 
dhorn,'  an  ancient  chief,  whose 
name  in  English  sounds  nearly 
'Mourne.'  About  a.d.  1250  some 
of  the  people  of  this  district  moved 
eastward  to  a  mountainous  tract 
then  called  Benna-Boirche,  and,  set- 
tling there,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Mughdhom,  hence  the  present 
*  Mourne  Mountains '  in  the  county 
Down.  ('The  Peaks  of  BoircW 
were  named,  we  are  told,  from  a 
shepherd  king  of  Ulster  in  the  Two 
Hundreds,  or  third  century.)  Cre- 
morne in  Monaghan  became  a 
modern  title  of  nobility  in  1797, 
when  Mr.  Dawson  was  made  Baron 
Cremorne  in  the  Irish  peerage.  His 
son  was  made  Baron  Cremorne  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1847,  and 
Earl  of  Dartry  of  same  in  1866  ;  and 
the  eldest  son  of  that  Earl  is  now 
known  as  Lord  Cremorne.  The 
notorious  Gardens  at  Chelsea  (lately 
disestablished  by  the  Middlesex  Jus- 
tices, to  the  grief  of  many  disreput- 
able people  of  both  sexes)  were  for- 
merly the  grounds  of  a  suburban 
residence  of  this  family. 

That  fine  old  Indian  officer,  the  late 
Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  Sir 
Sidney  Cotton,  who  died  a  few  weeks 
ago,  took,  I  am  told,  much  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  gardens,  and  im- 
proved them  greatly.  Both  Bane- 
lagh and  the  space  in  the  rear  of  the 
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Hospital  blaze  in  summer  with  beds 
and  rows  of  the  brightest  flowers — 
gillyflower,  rocket,  calceolaria,  pelar- 
gonium, ranunculus,  drawn  up  too 
formally,  many  of  them,  like  regi- 
ments on  parade,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  grounds  massed  or  scattered 
with  more  of  the  sweet  art  of  nature. 
This  year,  before  anything  was  out 
but  snowdrop  and  crocus,  the  old 
warrior's  eyes  closed  upon  earth  and 
all  its  flowers  and  flags,  and  his  tired 
body  was  laid  in  the  Cemetery  of 
Brompton. 

A  little  westward  from  the  Hos- 
pital is  one  of  the  oldest  gardens  in 
London — Hortus  Botanicus  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  made  be- 
tween 1673  and  1686,  the  latter  year 
being  probably  the  date  of  the  wall, 
as  inscribed  thereon  at  the  east  gate. 
The  freehold  of  the  ground  was 
given  them  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
M.D.,  in  1 7  2 1 .  It  looks,  if  you  peep 
through  the  iron  gate,  just  as  a 
'Physic  Garden'  ought  to  look, 
dingy  and  formal,  and  as  though  laid 
out  for  growing  senna  and  squills  -T 
in  fact  its  chief  crop  seems  to  consist 
of  labels.  The  few  trees,  too,  are- 
mostly  of  a  sombre  and  funereal 
aspect,  one  black  cedar,  some  holm- 
oaks,  and  a  couple  of  specimens 
of  Chinese  Arbor  Vit»  {Thuja 
Orientalis)  which  resemble  gigantic 
hearse-plumes.  Vegetable  porcu- 
pines of  the  cactus  tribe  present 
their  usual  uncompromising  aspect 
here  and  there ;  and  a  statue  of  Sir 
Hans,  bewigged  and  grimy,  stands 
in  the  centre. 

But  when  you  go  in  (armed  with 
a  ticket  from  Apothecaries'  Hall) 
and  walk  about  awhile,  the  place 
puts  on  gradually  a  pleasanter  as- 
pect, with  its  grass-plots  and  old- 
fashioned  greenhouses ;  and  even  a 
crocus  border  or  two.  But  these, 
and  a  few  other  familiar  flowers, 
are  evidently  admitted  on  severely 
utilitarian  principles,  and  given  to 
understand  that  they  are  not  there 
for  show.  On  the  east  wall  is 
stretched  a  huge  Wistaria,  whose 
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gay  bunches  of  light  purple  bloom, 
when  they  venture  to  appear,  have, 
no  doubt,  something  to  plead  for 
themselves  out  of  the  Materia  Me- 
dico,; in  fact,  a  ticket  of  admission 
from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  like  our- 
selves. The  most  picturesque  object 
is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  one  of  two 
that  stood  near  what  used  to  be 
the  river-gate,  and  were  (with  two 
others,  long  since  gone)  the  first 
ever  planted  in  England,  That  was 
in  1683,  and  they  were  then  under 
three  feet  high  (according  to  old 
Miller,  author  of  the  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, many  years  gardener  here). 
The  twin-tree  perished  within  the 
last  five  years — blown  down,  the 
present  gardener  told  me ;  but  I  saw 
some  of  the  boards  cut  from  it  which 
were,  perfectly  sound,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  a  cedar  of 
fourteen  feet  girth  could  be  blown 
down,  by  anything  short  of  a  tor- 
nado. The  survivor,  with  its  black 
spreading  top,  is  (though  not  now 
a  fine  cedar)  very  conspicuous 
from  the  river  and  from  Battersea 
Park  opposite,  but  how  long  the 
landscape  will  continue  to  know  it, 
would  be  hard  to  guess.  Some  of 
the  outer  branches  to  the  east  are 
dead,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  natu- 
ral reason  why  the  tree,  if  cared  for, 
should  not  live  through  two  other 
centuries,  an  interesting  and  pictu- 
resque object  on  the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment, close  to  which  it  stands. 
The  gardener  aforesaid,  who  has  been 
here  some  four  years,  has  never 
examined  its  condition,  but  thought 
it  l  very  likely  to  come  down,  too.' 
Meanwhile,  on  the  neighbouring 
Embankment,  scores  of  meagre 
little  trees  have  just  been  planted 
and  fenced  in  for  the  benefit  of 
Prince  Posterity. 

Chelsea  being  now  part  of  Lon- 
don, the  Physic  Garden  is  no 
longer  a  fit  place  for  botanical  ex- 
periments, and  one  would  think  the 
Apothecaries  might,  for  the  mar- 
ket price  thereof,  make  a  much 
more  suitable  garden  farther  out. 
May  no  rude  hand,  in  any  case,  de- 


stroy this  venerable    Cedar!    nor 
that  stately  Western  Plane  Tree, 
the  biggest  and  handsomest  in  Lon- 
don, nay  in  Britain,  at  the  south- 
east corner.    This  also,  if  preserved, 
will  be  a  great  adornment  of  the 
Embankment — unless,  indeed,   the 
Embankment  itself  shall  play  some 
tricks  with  its  roots.     Next  in  size, 
among  the  Western  Planes  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing,  are  one 
in  front  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  one  at  the  south  cor- 
ner of  the  enclosure  between  Carle- 
ton  House  Terrace  and  the  Horse 
Guards.     The  Plaianus  Occidental** 
is  the  largest  of  American  trees  that 
grow  in  moist  soil,  and  along  the 
river-sides  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia (where  it  is  usually  called 
Button- wood,  from  the  shape  of  the 
seed-balls)  attains  a  prodigious  size, 
sometimes  lifting  a   dear  straight 
stem  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  before 
branching.     Throwing  off,  like  the 
Eastern  Plane,  its  bark  continually, 
since  that  does  not  expand  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  wood, 
it  escapes  moss,  mildew,  insects, 
and  the  evil  effect  of  London  smoke. 
Its  one  great  risk  is  a  late  frost 
coming  after  the  very  tender  buds 
have    been    tempted    to    discard 
their    warm    wrappages,     downy 
and  glutinous.     In  1810  and  18 13 
a    great    number    of  these    trees 
throughout  Britain  were  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

Speaking  of  big  trees,  I  forgot  to 
show  you,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Hospital,  two  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  Forest  of  Arden,  fit  to 
shelter  the  melancholy  Jacques  or 
bear  Orlando's  love-scroll ;  namely, 
an  Elm  standing  pillar-like  in  the 
pathway  just'  inside  of  the  second 
east  gate ;  and  inside  the  first  west 
gate,  a  Horse-Chestnut,  with  majes- 
tic square  bole  like  a  Gothic  cms* 
tered  column;  a  veteran  that  for 
so  far  has  defied  all  the  smoke 
of  town.  Thus,  in  ten  minutes, 
you  can  see  in  the  south-west  of 
London  the  oldest  Cedar  and  the 
largest  Western  Plane  in  England, 
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a  stately  Elm,  and  a  magnificent 
Horse-Chestnut. 

Battersea,  the  last  made  of  the 
metropolitan  breathing  spaces,  is  a 
very  promising  yonng  park  indeed, 
with  its  pretty  boating  lake  and  sab- 
tropical  garden,  its  lawns  for  cricket 
and  foot-ball,  shrubberies,  and  above 
all  its  long  terrace  on  the  Thames, 
which  forms  its  northern  boundary. 
The  ragged  and  marshy  Battersea 
Fields,  with  their  willowy  ditches 
and  scraps  of  cabbage  garden,  were 
raised  into  this  new  and  noble  con- 
dition under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
a  Scotchman,  like  so  many  good 
gardeners.  He  accompanied  Dr. 
Hooker  on  his  Himalayan  expedi- 
tion* was  after  that  given  Battersea 
Fields  to  transform,  and  is  now 
Superintendent  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
I  suppose  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  pretty  flowers  and  shrubs  of 
Rotten  Row  and  along  the  Park 
Lane  border.  The  Park  Lane  beds, 
however — and  the  same  remark 
applies  elsewhere — lose  by  their 
formality  a  great  part  of  their 
beauty.  Living  flowers  drawn  up 
in  squares  ten  deep,  or  extended  in 
long  lines  and  bands  each  of  one 
colour,  or  with  a  regular  pattern 
like  that  of  a  ribbon,  are  reduced  to 
their  very  lowest  power  of  pleasing, 
as  cut  flowers  are  when  arranged 
in  a  bouquet  of  concentric  circles  of 
colour,  a  thing  which  to  a  well- 
grouped  bunch  is  as  an  archery- 
butt  to  a  Titian.  These  floral  mis- 
takes affect  one  like  poetry  read  in 
the  sing-song  of  a  dull  schoolboy. 
I  am  sure  that  one  day  this  manner 
of  treating  flowers  will  bo  pro- 
nounced barbarous,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  gardeners  be  directed,  as  it 
ought,  to  harmonies  of  colour  and 
grouping.  Cannot  Mr.  Gibson  do 
something  to  bring  this  good  fashion 
round  ?  The  sub-tropical  garden 
at  Battersea  is  also  painfully  formal 
in  many  parts,  but  there  is  a  talent 
for  grouping  visible  in  the  shrub- 
beries of  Rotten  Row.  Some- 
times,   no  doubt,   a    formality    in 


flowers  is  well,  in  relation  to  archi- 
tecture. 

The  only  trees  of  any  height  in 
Battersea  Park  are  some  willows 
and  poplars,  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  region.  That  tall  group  which 
decorates  the  west  end  of  the  really 
charming  island,  with  its  bays  of 
reeds  and  water-lilies,  is  the  haunt  in 
autumn  of  numerous  starlings,  and 
any  fine  evening  you  may  see  and 
hear  a  flock  of  them  wheeling  with 
multitudinous  twitter  above  the 
foliage  ere  they  settle  for  the  night. 

In  St.  James's  Park,  too,  the 
willows  and  poplars  are  the  chief 
ornament,  especially  those  on  the 
island  facing  the  new  India  Office. 
The  old  Elms  that  remain  are  much 
in  want  of  looking  after.  The  pretty 
lake  of  this  very  Royal  Park,  sur- 
rounded with  palace-towers,  is  dis- 
figured by  an  unpardonably  ugly 
bridge.  In  the  neighbouring  Mall, 
the  great  elms  that  used  to  stand 
along  the  north  side  are  all  gone, 
and  the  famous  walk  (which  has 
given  its  name  to  so  many  others  all 
over  the  kingdom — being  changed, 
like  *  Bridewell,'  into  a  generic 
word)  has  a  pleasant  enough  sum- 
mer shade,  but  no  dignity,  and  is 
ail-too  arid  under  foot.  More,  cer- 
tainly, might  be  made  of  the  Mall ; 
a  fountain  near  each  end,  surround- 
ed by  flower-beds,  would  greatly  help 
it.  That  solitary  paradise  behind 
Buckingham  Palace  is  well- wooded. 

The  best  trees  of  the  Green  Park 
are  oil  in  that  dell  facing  Engine 
Street,  Piccadilly,  some  large  horse- 
chestnuts  the  most  notable  ;  but 
the  ground  beneath,  which  might 
be  made  remarkably  pleasant,  is 
needlessly  abandoned  to  be  tram- 
pled into  dust  and  mud.  With- 
out any  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  the  grass  might  be 
permitted  to  grow  here  and  there  by 
judicious  management  of  hurdles; 
and  an  upright  playing  fountain 
would  be  an  easy  and  most  effec- 
tive ornament  here.  The  shrub- 
bery   a    little  farther  west,   with 
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its  healthy  hawthorns,  near  where 
the  ranger's  house  used  to  stand, 
not  many  years  ago,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  we  have.  Hereabouts,  al- 
most opposite  Park  Lane,  is  a  good- 
sized  and  picturesque  tree  (I  am  not 
sure  of  its  species)  still  sound  and 
proud  looking,  but  with  a  downward 
slanting  hole  in  its  side  about  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  big  enough 
for  a  cat  to  creep  into,  and  visibly 
conducting,  with  every  shower,  wet 
and  rottenness  into  the  heart.  This 
ought  of  course  long  ago  to  have 
been  weather-fended  with  a  piece  of 
zinc,  or  whatever  fitter  thing  may 
be.  On  the  top  of  that  slope  of  the 
Green  Park,  rising  from  Stafford 
House  to  Piccadilly,  stands  alone  a 
group  of  small  Lombardy  Poplars, 
very  effective  from  its  position.  A 
grove  of  the  same  trees  (planted, 
I  have  heard,  by  Prince  Albert) 
lends  in  leaf-time  with  its  gold- 
green  spires  a  much  needed  grace 
to  the  south-east  corner  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

The  great  Hyde  Park  hasnot  many 
great  trees.  Its  chief  charm  is  the 
wide  airy  upland  (permit  the  word) 
between  Marble  Arch  and  Serpen- 
tine, contrasted  with  those  fashion- 
able throngs  of  Rotten  Bow.  The 
paths  across  this  upland  are  un- 
mercifully edge-trodden  into  wide 
patches  of  baldness,  and  a  few 
hurdles  would  do  wonders  for  the 
grass.  Let  us  stray  about  as  freely 
as  possible,  but  do  not  let  us  when 
we  take  to  a  path  (the  main  ones 
are  wide  enough  for  a  regiment 
on  march)  straggle  out  on  each 
side,  and  make  all  unsightly.  A 
few  clumps  of  shrubs  might  do 
good  service  in  this  threadbare  part. 
When  you  come  down  near  Rotten 
Bow  you  find  the  other  extreme, 
full-dress  shrubberies  and  flower- 
beds, and  aristocratic  grass,  tended, 
watered,  and  dipt  with  religious 
care  into  a  green  velvet  carpet  for- 
bidden to  the  foot. 

But  there  are  trees  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  south  side  of  the 
Serpentine   is   well    wooded,    and 


on   the    north    side    stand    some 
sturdy  elms,   thick  of   bole,   with 
pleasant  seats  from  which  to  look  on 
the  gliding  toy  ships,  the  pleasure 
boats,  and  the  water-fowl  that  whiten 
with  their  dropt  feathers  that  new- 
created  Island — a   happy  thought. 
(But  the  new-made  eastern  coast- 
line of  the   Serpentine,   from  the 
Bridge  northwards  inside  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  ought  to  have  been 
drawn  with  a    gentle    curve— not 
straight.)     The  most  rural  part  of 
Hyde  Park,  on  the  slope  behind  the 
Humane  Society's  bouse,  is  round 
the  Deputy  Banger's  Lodge,  like  a 
veritablegrange,  with  its  home  trees, 
garden,  paddock  with  cows.    And 
(London  being  packed  full  of  con- 
trasts) near  this  peaceful  scene,  just  a 
little  farther  east,  is  that  portion  of 
the  Park  where  noi3e,  turbulence,, 
and    blackguardism    are   most  at 
home,  the  space    appropriated  by 
Mr.  Ayrton  for  open-air  meetings. 
*  The  Beformers'  Tree/  sacred  to 
the  oracles  of  Bradlaughism  and 
Fenianism,  is  a  good-sized  Elm  some 
ten  feet  in  girth,  the  outside  one  of 
a  row  of  eleven,  two  being  stamps. 
Formerly  it  would  have  been  thought 
ominous  to  hold  similar  discourse 
under  a  tree.     The  Scottish  *  Dool- 
tree '  (tree  of  dole  or  grief),  which 
in  simple  times  did  duty  as  a  gallows, 
was  usually  a  sycamore — a  tree,  bythe 
bye,  often  called '  Plane '  in  the  north. 
Taking  the  path  from  this  notable 
tree,  the  future  goal  perhaps  of  ad- 
miring pilgrims,  towards  the  Ser- 
pentine Bridge,  we  pass  a  Birchen 
Grove,  a  company  of  three-and-thirty 
'forest  ladies,'  slender  and  dainty, 
with  a  few  sturdy  Oaks  near,  that 
might  seem  their  watchful  guar- 
dians.    At  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  bridge  are  four  noticeable  trees 
with  light  coloured  stems  (Cana- 
dian or  Cotton  Poplars),  their  twigs 
now  in  March  thickly  hung  with 
long  catkins.  And  so  we  come  again 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  the  place  in 
all  London  for  the  lover  of  trees, 
when  he  has  not  time  for  theoutlying 
shades  of  Bichmond  or  Greenwich. 
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But  first  let  us  cross  the  Bridge 
and  turn  back  a  little  into  Hyde 
Park,  over  the  grassy  lawn  between 
the  Serpentine  and  Rotten  Bow,  to 
look  at  one  large  isolated  Elm 
nearly  opposite  Prince's  Gate.  Do 
you  know  what  tree  that  is  ?  Are 
you  old  enough  to  have  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  it?  This 
Elm,  three  and  twenty  years  ago, 
was  a  great  public  character,  re* 
•ceived  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
cinder  its  boughs,  was  the  shelter, 
the  ornament,  the  trysting-place, 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  gathered  from  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  In  May  185 1, 
Paxton's  House  of  Glass  was  over 
its  head.  It  stood  within  the  south 
central  transept  of  the  first  Great 
Exhibition,  and  stretched  its  leafy 
tranches  from  gallery  to  gallery. 
In  the  north  central  transept  a 
great  brother  Elm  stood  equally 
proud,  but  it  was  blown  down 
about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  its 
place  knows  it  no  more ;  this  other 
remains,  strong  and  stately,  no 
longer  looking  along  pillared  vistas 
crowded  with  men  and  their  in- 
genious works,  but  oyer  a  level 
stretch  of  grass,  and  to  the  gold  and 
marble  cenotaph  of  the  Prince  at 
whose  command  arose  that  vanished 
Palace  of  Aladdin.  One  might  ex- 
pect to  find  this  Tree  marked  in  some 
way  as  memorable,  but  never  has 
quondam  public  favourite  had  to 
endure  more  complete  neglect,  nay 
more  vulgar  dishonour.  Surely  a 
small  circular  railing,  and  a  short 
inscription,  would  not  be  out  of 
place  here? 

Let  us  recross  the  Bridge  and 
enter  Kensington  Gardens.  I  wish 
the  Serpentine  had  been  rather 
named  'Barnard's  Water,'  as  re- 
minder of  the  little  brook  which 
still  lives  in  the  lake,  and  of 
that  Baynard,  one  of  Wilhelmus 
Conquestor's  men,  who  got  land 
hereabouts,  and  built  his  castle 
on  the  Thames  near  Ludgate,  from 
whom  'Bays water*  and  Castle- 
Bavnard  Ward. 


Just  inside  the  gate,  behind  the 
Powder  Magazine,  look  at  this 
group  of  pollard  Chestnuts,  about 
twelve  in  number,  the  oldest  trees, 
probably,  in  all  the  gardens ;  this 
one  is  the  biggest — broad,  squat, 
grotesque,  like  a  Chinese  idol.  An- 
other, you  see,  though  still  full  of 
life  and  budding  twigs,  is  half  stript 
of  its  bark,  and  the  denuded  wood 
is  full  of  cracks,  which  call  for  some 
kindly  surgery.  'Be  sure/  says 
Evelyn  (Sylva,  Bk.  III.  ch.  ii.), '  to 
emplaster  great  wounds  to  keep 
out  the  wet.'  On  the  other  side 
of  the  pathway  stands  an  old  pollard 
Oak,  a  wound  in  his  veteran  side, 
which  the  rain  falls  into,  and  idle 
fingers  enlarge.  See  these  freshly 
broken  bits  of  wood  lying  on  the 
grass.  So  we  enter  on  the  slope 
east  of  the  Serpentine,  a  fine  coun- 
try-like space  of  grass,  bordered 
with  trees,  which  form  a  grove  on 
the  side  next  the  water.  Here  are 
large  Elms  (two  specially  grand), 
Horse-Chestnuts,  and  a  few  toler- 
able Beeches.  Passing  the  ugly  foun- 
tain-plateau, which  needs  entire  re- 
modelling, and  the  majestic  Elm 
by  the  waterside,  already  mention- 
ed, we  see  about  a  dozen  stumps  of 
various  heights  of  wind-wrecked 
Elms,  still  living  and  sprouting, 
but  the  broken  boles  not  protected 
in  any  way  from  the  weather.  Keep- 
ing near  the  Bayswater  boundary 
on  our  way  westward,  we  note  near 
Lancaster  Gate  some  great  Horse- 
Chestnuts  (which  want  looking 
after),  four  or  five  Beeches,  and 
then  a  most  picturesque  grove  of 
Scotch  Firs,  their  tall  bare  stems 
and  flat  heads  looking  like  those  of 
so  many  Stone  Pines.  They  are 
about  twenty-one  in  number,  but 
six  are  dead,  and  six  more  in  a  bad 
way.  The  bark  is  coming  off  in 
patches,  and  from  the  holes  in  the 
wood  it  is  evident  that  some  insect 
is  at  work.  Can  anything  be  done 
to  save  the  sound  trees  ?  The 
dead  ones  might  be  polled  and  made 
props  for  ivy  to  climb  upon.  The 
adjacent  linden- grove  looks  very 
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•spindly  and  in  need  of  thinning. 
In  many  places  that  we  have  passed, 
and  in  many  other  places  through 
this  and  the  other  Parks,  the 
ground  is  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  trampled  ugliness.  How  can 
this  be  helped  P  In  great  measure, 
without  any  palpable  interference 
with  King  Public,  by  simply  put- 
ting iron  hurdles  here  and  there 
across  the  too  much  trodden  areas, 
by  occasionally  shifting  some  of  the 
seats,  by  sowing  grass  seed  at 
proper  times,  and  by  applying  pieces 
of  fresh  cut  sward.  Another  thing 
that  may  be  spoken  of  here  is  t\e 
disorderly  and  disagreeable  look 
given  to  some  of  the  best  parts  of 
Kensington  Gardens  by  the  multi- 
tude of  dirty  pieces  of  paper  scat- 
tered about,  wrappages  of  countless 
sandwiches  and  cakes.  These  ought 
to  find  their  way  into  a  chiffonnier'a 
basket  once  a  week  or  oftener. 

Notwithstanding  the  crown  on 
every  lamp-post,  and  the  legal 
title  of  'Royal  Parks  and  Plea- 
sure Gardens,'  under  which  are 
comprised  all  the  Metropolitan 
Parks,  including  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, the  whole  cost  of  maintaining 
these  is  paid  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
yearly  renewed  vote  of  the  House 
of  Gammons.  The  Reigning  So- 
vereign is  not,  under  any  form, 
assumed  to  contribute  one  penny 
of  it ;  the  Londoner  is  not,  as  such, 
called  on  to  contribute  one  penny 
of  it.  Even  the  Police  employed 
in  the  Parks  are  paid,  not  out 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Rate, 
but  out  of  the  general  taxes.  The 
total  estimate  for  Police  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1874,2  for  the 
1  Royal  Parks  and  Pleasure  Gar- 
dens *  in  and  around  the  Metro- 
polis is  18,977!.,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  sum  is  charged  for  St. 
James's,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks. 
As  I  have  the  Parliamentary  Paper 
before  me,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  some  more  of  the  figures.    The 


heads  of  Expenditure  are:    'Esta- 
blishment*   Travelling,     Clothing, 
Police,  Works,  Maintenance,  Furni- 
ture, Rents,  Rates,  Contingencies, 
and  Incidental  Expenses.'  The  total 
is    100,7272.,  of  which  67,1542.  is 
for  *  Maintenance,'  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  18,97  7 1,  for  *  Police.'  The  main- 
tenance of  St.  James's,  Green,  and 
Hyde  Parks,  for  the  year  just  ended, 
is  estimated  to  cost  22,727k,  and 
the  police  9,174k :  Kensington  Gar- 
dens— maintenance    3,038k,  police 
i,36oZ. :  Regent's  Park  and  Prim- 
rose    Hill — maintenance    6,89 1  k, 
police    1,533k :    Battersea  Park — 
maintenance  5,465k,  police  1,177k  : 
VictoriaPark — maintenance  5,938k, 
Police  1,308k     I  see  no  account  of 
receipts  from  felled  wood,  grazing, 
<fcc.,  which  must  be  considerable, 
but  probably  disappear  in  the  shape 
of  perquisites. 

Now  we  cross  the  great  Elm 
Avenue,  from  Kensington  to  Bays- 
water,  unrivalled  of  ite  kind  in  all 
the  Parks,  even  including  Richmond 
and  Greenwich,  and  pass  into  a 
singular  and  delightful  region  in 
the  westward  part  of  the  Gardens, 
behind  Wren's  Conservatory,  with 
a  Plutonian  grove  of  Yews,  and 
three  tall  Cedars  lifting  still  blacker 
heads  high  above  theirs.  Some 
good-sized  Hollies  fringe  the  outer 
limit,  and  that  bowery  Holm-Oak 
shelters  a  seat,  seldom  unoccupied ; 
a  pleasant  place  on  a  summer's 
evening,  and  pleasant  on  this  March 
evening,  the  sun  shining  over  the 
low  hedge  bordering  our  western 
walk,  nest-building  rooks  hovering 
and  cawing  round  the  high  elm- 
tops,  and  a  blackbird  haranguing 
the  woods  and  sky  as  though  Lon- 
don were  fifty  miles  away.  In  May, 
two  years  ago,  a  nightingale  sang 
here  every  night  for  some  weeks, 
or  in  the  grove  below  the  Palace. 
The  famous  bird's  noctura  made, 
so  far  as  it  reached,  a  little 
millennium  in  the  midst  of  Lon- 
don ;  strangers  in  the  street  spoke 
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of  it  to  each  other  with  friendly 
joy;  the  cabmen  on  the  stand  at 
Kensington  Gore  listened,  and  for- 
bore all  rnde  language ;  the  police- 
men paused,  hearkening;  and  he 
who  guarded  the  gate  let  me  pass 
through  unchallenged  two  hours 
after  closing  time,  becanse  I  wished 
to  hear  better,  and  was  palpably  no 
bird-catcher. 

If  London  has  a  bright  and  early 
burst  of  spring  green,  a  premature 
and  more  than  autumnal  brown  soon 
settles  down  upon  the  great  city's 
arboreal  population.  But  when  the 
smoke-nuisance  shall  at  last  be 
abolished  (not  in  steamboats  and 
factories  only),  every  Park  and 
every  private  garden  m  the  metro- 
polis will  rejoice  greatly,  and  all  life 
become  sweeter.  The  birds  too 
round  London  will  doubtless  dis- 


cover how  much  safer  are  the 
Parks  than  anywhere  else  from 
the  untiring  and  insatiable  two- 
legged  enemies  who  now  rake  every 
hedge  and  bush  with  their  merci- 
less clap-nets,  and  Philomela  may 
prove  no  rare  guest  of  these  urban 
groves.  Not  only  stately  Kensing- 
ton, but  the  newer  shades  of  Mary- 
lebone  and  Whitechapel  (whereof 
I  have  had  no  room  to  speak, — 
their  verdant  alleys  and  willowy 
islands)  may  then  be  enriched 
with  innocent  and  heart-soothing 
melody — 

...  far  and  near, 
In  wood  and  thicket,  oyer  the  wide  grove 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other  a  song, 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passaging* 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug-jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than 
all. 
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POLITICAL    NOVELS. 
By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


ris  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  tbe  political  novel  is  a 
recent  development  of  modern  fic- 
tion, or  why  it  is  a  department  of 
literature  upon  which  few  writers 
have  ventured,  and  in  which  still 
fewer  have  excelled.  Our  present 
system  of  political  life  with  its 
catholic  opportunities  for  the  grati- 
fication of  individual  ambition,  its 
wide-stretching  popular  affinities, 
its  copious  interplay  of  light  and 
shade,  is  less  than  half  a  century  old. 
We  are  but  separated  by  an  interval 
of  years,  brief  in  comparison  with  the 
broad  space  of  time  that  our  lite- 
rary history  includes,  from  a  period 
when  the  fate  of  cabinets  was  de- 
cided by  the  exclusive  machinations 
of  select  aristocratic  coteries,  and 
when  the  course  of  parties  was 
ruled  by  the  predominant  will  of 
one  or  two  lordly  directors.  The 
destinies  of  England  and  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the 
great  chiefs  of  a  few  of  the  great 
families.  Whether  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  of  Bedford  would  be 
content  with  a  greater  or  lesser 
moiety  of  Parliamentary  influence ; 
whether  the  house  of  Cavendish  or 
of  Manners  would  achieve  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  new 
Cabinet :  these  and  other  like  con- 
siderations formed  the  staple  of  the 
political  speculation  of  the  hour. 
It  was  recognised  in  a  vaguely 
passive  manner  that  beyond  these 
stately  conclaves  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  the  people  of  England. 
It  was  even  conceded  theoretically 
that  popular  interests  should  be 
represented.  But  the  principle 
acted  upon  was  that  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people  were  the  great 
feudal  peers  with  their  palaces  and 
mansions  in  half  a  dozen  counties, 
and  their  town  residences  in  St. 
James's  Square  or  in  some  quad- 


rangle withdrawn  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  touch  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  clatter  of  the  streets. 
*  The  condition  of  England  ques- 
tion'  sometimes  presented   itself; 
but  it  was  discussed  ab  initio  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  only  persons 
who  could  feel  really  interested  in 
its  settlement  were  the  magnates 
who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
active  political  power.     This  was 
pre-eminently  the  age  of  political 
patronage,  just  as  the  preceding  had 
been  the  age  of  literary  patronage. 
It  was  the  acquaintance  of  Buck- 
ingham which  gave  Edmund  Burke 
his  first  start  in  public  life.     It  was 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bat- 
land    which  secured   for  Pitt  his 
entry  into  Parliament  as  Member 
for  Appleby,  while  even  the  genius  of 
Pitt's  colleague  and  pupil  Canning 
would    have    shone    in    vain  un- 
less it  had   been   first    displayed 
under  the  aristocratic   aegis  of  a 
high  connection.    Even  party  it- 
self  thus    became  subservient  to 
local  and  hereditary  considerations. 
The  rivalry  of  the  great  houses  gave 
a  bitterness  and  intensity  to  the 
competition  between  the  factions  of 
the  State.     The  pamphleteer,  writ- 
ing to  advance  the  views  of  the 
illustrious  personage  to  whom  he 
looked   for   professional    advance- 
ment—a  snug  living  or  a  clerkly 
sinecure — dipped  his  pen  once  more 
in  the  gall  of  political  acrimony 
when    he    remembered    that   the 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  not  only 
rival  parties,  but  that  their  chiefs 
were  antagonistic  competitors  for 
social  influence  and  prestige.    Aid 
the  pamphlet  was,  under  this  r6<p*ne* 
the  one  and  only  mode  of  political 
literature.    It  was  the  sole  prede- 
cessor and  exclusive  antitype  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  political  novel. 
In  a  state  of  society  thus  consti- 
tuted, the  political  novel  was  an 
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impossible  and  an  inconceivable 
birth  in  literature.  Any  function 
that  it  might  have  discharged  was 
already  performed  by  the  pamphlet, 
nor  could  the  writer  of  fiction,  who 
should  have  sought  for  his  material 
in  the  narrow  world  of  practical 
statesmanship,  have  obtained  the 
inspiration  necessary  to  hold  the 
public  ear.  Already  there  were 
signs  that  the  social  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  in  England  was  ex- 
ercising a  power  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  novel.  The 
race  of  the  patriarchs,  who  were 
also  the  patriots,  of  the  English 
novel — of  Defoe,  of  Smollett,  and 
of  Fielding — seemed  to  have  become 
extinct.  Instead,  there  were  a  tribe 
of  easy-writing  gentlemen  whose 
literary  lineage  should,  perhaps,  be 
traced  from  Horace  Walpole,  and 
who  thought  that  the  only  grade  of 
society  with  which  it  was  worth 
while  for  Fiction  to  busy  herself  was 
that  which  was  fashionable  and  well 
born.  The  public,  moreover,  were 
rapidly  growing  weary  of  these  mo- 
notonous and  insipid  romances.  The 
writer  who  might  have  attempted 
to  confine  the  interest  of  his  fiction 
within  a  still  narrower  space,  and 
portrayed  only  that  subdivision  of 
high  life  which  was  political  also, 
would  inevitably  have  failed.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  these  efforts 
to  reproduce  the  social  phenomena 
of  an  exclusive  existence  could  not 
have  been  expected  long  to  charm, 
much  less  to  live.  The  more  'fashion- 
able' a  novel  is  at  any  time,  the 
more  stereotyped  must  be  its  com- 
binations, and  the  more  uniform  its 
characters.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  but  one  *  fashionable '  world. 
Since  then  the  middle  class  has  as- 
serted itself  in  our  social  economy, 
and  there  are  a  score  of  *  fashion- 
able '  worlds.  Still,  even  as  it  is,  if 
the  novelistic  chronicler  of  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  any  one  of  these 
subordinate  spheres  of  social  pre- 
tence were  to  be  content,  as  did  the 
rose-water  novelists  of  the  time  to 
which  I  allude,  with  a  level  narra- 


tion of  the  actual  or  the  probable, 
it  is  certain  he  would  produce  a 
cabinet  of  commonplaces  at  which 
no  one  would  care  to  glance.  When 
Mr.  Disraeli  gives  us  a  portrait  gal- 
lery of  dukes  and  duchesses,  every- 
one is  charmed  by  the  glittering 
display  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  wit  and 
humour,  satire  and  sarcasm.  But 
imagine  such  a  theme  as  Lothair  in 
the  hands  of  a  realistic  dullard. 
The  mawkishly  aristocratic  writers 
who  replaced  the  authors  of  5m- 
phrey  Qlvnker  and  Tom  Jones  neg- 
lected the  maxim  that  without  con- 
trast there  can  be  no  artistic  effect. 
The  public  discovered  the  truth  for 
themselves,  and  this  invention  on 
the  part  of  readers  was  enough  con- 
siderably to  discourage  the  ambi- 
tion— if,  indeed,  that  ambition  ever 
suggested  itself — on  the  part  of 
writers,  who  might  have  debated 
the  propriety  of  still  further  con- 
tracting the  social  circumference  of 
the  novel  by  constituting  themselves 
political  racontewr8  and  romancists. 
But,  while  it  is  the  altered  nature 
of  the  scheme  of  public  life  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  measure  the  healthy 
instinct  of  English  readers,  nau- 
seated with  the  flavourless  trash 
with  which  they  were  inundated  by 
feeble  men  and  fanciful  women, 
that  may  be  regarded  as  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  the  growth  of  poli- 
tical novels,  there  are  one  or  two 
not  less  important  and  very  obvious 
reasons  why  the  political  novels  of 
our  literature  are  so  few  in  number, 
and  why  those  that  have  made  their 
mark  might  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand.  The  political  no- 
velist must  always  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  and  the  imputation  of  per- 
sonality. The  passion  for  identifi- 
cation is  indigenous  in  human  nature, 
and  when,  to  indulgence  in  this,  the 
spice  of  scandal  is  added,  the  tempta- 
tion is  irresistible.  When  Balzac 
published  his  Les  Pettis  Maneges 
cTune  Femnie  Vertueuse,  everyone  in 
Paris  maintained  that  the  episode 
which,  passing  through  the  separa- 
tion of  Calypte  and  Beatrice,  ends 
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in  their  reunion,  was  copied  from 
life,  and  that  the  prototypes  in  the 
Parisian  world  were  Franz  Liszt,  the 
singer,  and  the  Gomtesse  d'Agoult. 
It  was  pointed  ont  at  the  time 
b y  competent  critics,  as  a  corrective 
to  this  utterly  preposterous  rumour, 
that  there  was  not  one  single  cir- 
cumstance which  could  possibly  be 
held  to  countenance  the  inference ; 
that  the  sequel  in  the  fiction  and 
the  sequel  that  had  actually  taken 

Elace  in  Paris  were  utterly  diff- 
erent, and  that  there  was  no  one 
point  in  which  the  character  of  Ca- 
lypte  resembled  that  of  the  living 
Franz  Liszt,  or  in  which  the  Bea- 
trice of  the  novelist  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult. 
The  Parisian  public  had  scented 
a  scandal,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  it  to  the  utter- 
most. There  are  but  658  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
a  novelist  introduces  as  his  dramatis 
persona  characters  supposed  to  sit 
in  this  august  assemblage,  every  re- 
presentative whom  the  constitu- 
encies of  the  United  Kingdom 
return  to  Parliament  will  find  some 
half-dozen  friends  to  inform  him 
that  he  is  remorselessly  satirised  in 
So-and-so's  new  book.  If  the  no- 
velist selects  his  scenes  amid  the 
life  of  Parliament  and  politics,  he 
must  necessarily  represent  some  in- 
dividuals as  more  or  less  pre-eminent 
among  their  fellows.  Of  course  the 
charge  will  be  made  against  him 
next  that  he  has  burlesqued  illus- 
trious statesmen,  and  grossly  carica- 
tured senatorial  chiefs.  He  may 
escape  from  the  accusation,  and 
from  its  undesirable  social  effects, 
either  by  divesting  his  work  of  all 
reality  and  interest — save,  perhaps, 
to  a  limited  and  obscure  public — as 
Professor  Aytoun  has  done  in  Nor- 
man  Sinclair,  or  by  making  his  ob- 
vious allusions  colourlessly  good- 
natured,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
has  done  in  Phineas  Phirm,  and  still 
more  in  Phineas  Redux.  But  the 
more  he  succeeds  in  making  his  pic- 
tures   of  a   Parliamentary  career 


vivid,  in  taking  the  reader 
the  scenes  of  political  life,  and  in 
making  him  understand  the  atmo- 
sphere in  which  English  statesman- 
ship flourishes ;  the  more  graphic  he 
is,  the  more  interesting,  the  more 
witty,  and  the  more  wise,  the  surer 
is  the  charge  of  personality  of  which 
he  will  have  to  bear  the  odium. 
Political  novels  are  either  the  dullest 
or  the  most  amusing  of  reading. 

The  just  limits  of  personality  in 
literature  have  not  yet  been  decided. 
At  first  it  may  seem  difficult  to  say 
why  it  is  socially  permissible  to 
caricature  well-known  public  per- 
sonages in  comic  cartoons.  The 
great  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
cartoons  in  Punch  is  that  they  have 
as  yet  never  been  anything  more 
than  pictorial  expositions  of  a  more 
or  less  prevailing  idea.  They  have 
never  led  public  taste,  nor  have 
they  violated  it.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  there  are  certain  definite 
guarantees,  which  can  be  taken 
from  the  pictorial  caricaturist,  and 
which  we  are  entirely  unable  to  exact 
from  the  literary  caricaturist,  that  a 
fitting  measure  of  moderation  shall 
be  observed.  It  is,  by  the  very  nature 
of  his  art,  beyond  tike  power  of  him 
who  burlesques  with  his  pencil  to 
commit  certain  excesses  which  are 
very  possible,  and  whichmay  be  very 
tempting,' to  him  who  burlesques  with 
his  pen.  If  the  pictorial  caricaturist 
were  to  endeavour  to  insinuate  by  a 
few  adroit  touches  traits  and  defects 
which  were  not  readily  recognisable, 
if  he  were  to  portray  some  individual 
to  whom  he  might  himself  entertain 
a  strong  personal  aversion,  not  in 
the  colours  in  which  the  world  saw 
him,  but  in  those  hues  of  malignant 
prejudice  with  which  the  artist 
himself  conceived  him  to  be  invested, 
the  application  of  the  satire  would 
at  once  be  at  an  end.  For  a  caricature 
to  be  successful,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
perative that  its  salient  angles  of 
absurdity  should  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  existent  idiosyncratic 
features  magnified  into  a  grotesque 
exaggeration.    The  same  may  hold 
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good  of  the  caricature  in  words. 
Only  here  a  larger  latitude  is 
granted.  The  resemblance  of  the 
burlesque  to  the  original  version  is 
less  readily  recognisable:  everybody 
knows  when  an  artist  intends  to 
place  before  the  public  the  counter, 
feit  presentment  of  a  leading  states- 
man. 

Segnius  irritant  animos  deraissa  per  aurem, 
Quum  quee  sunt  oculis  subject*  fidelibue. 

A  larger  amount  of  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  publio  life  and  a 
keener  perception  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  reader  of  a  novel  to 
detect  at  once  the  presence  of  a 
politician.  The  opportunity  for 
the  vent  of  private  personal  dislikes 
and  for  the  gratification  of  simply 
private  grudges  exceeds  infinitely  in 
the  latter  case  that  which  is  afforded 
in  the  former.  The  pictorial  cari- 
caturist appeals  at  once  to  the  many 
for  success,  and  can  only  be  successful 
by  regarding  those  principles  which 
are  the  best  securities  that  caricature 
shall  not  be  abused:  the  literary 
caricaturist  appeals  at  first  to  a  well- 
informed  few,  through  whom  his 
intent  may  be  communicated  to 
the  many,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
defy  those  considerations  which  are 
the  surest  preventives  against 
malice,  and  to  mingle  truth  and 
falsehood  in  pretty  nearly  what  pro- 
portions he  will. 

This  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  reason  why  the  charge  of  per- 
sonality in  literature  is  esteemed  as 
so  much  more  invidious  than  in  art. 
And  the  charge  is  one  which  the 
political  novelist  must  be  prepared 
to  face,  or  abstain  from  putting  pen 
to  paper  altogether.  The  opportuni- 
ties of  the  identification  of  the  crea- 
tions of  the  novelist  with  the  per- 
sonages of  public  life,  which  must 
occur  in  a  work  treating  even  indi- 
rectly of  the  great  events  of  a  well- 
defined  political  period,  are  fatally 
exceptional.  The  Rigbys  of  criti- 
cism are  great  at  dates.  They  are 
always  ready  to  show  by  chrono- 
logical references  and  minute  com- 
parisons that  because  the  epoch  of 


the  fiction  is  evidently  coincident 
with  the  existence  of  a  particular 
administration,    a    certain    set   of 
statesmen  must  be  the  originals  of 
the  dramatis  personas  of  the  romance. 
In  his  preface  to  Be  Vere,  Plumer 
Ward,  to  whom  a  little  later  on 
more  particular  reference  will  be 
made,  bitterly  complains  of  this  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  readers  and 
critics,  and  categorically  denies  the 
imputation  that  he  has  made  in  his 
pages  any  living  individuals  sit  un- 
consciously for  their  literary  por- 
traits.    •  Surely,'  he  writes,  4  a  real 
anecdote  of  one  person  may  be  en- 
grafted on  the  history  of  another 
without  identifying  the  two ;  and  to 
suppose  the  contrary  is  as  illogical  as 
it  may  be  uncharitable.'    This  is  all 
very  well,  but  the  publio  will  not 
unnaturally  want  to  know  where  in 
such  cases  the  real  ends  and  the 
fictitious  begins.     Society  has  just 
had  a  very  pretty  scandal,  arising 
from  no   other    admission  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  a  series  of 
papers  in  one  of  our  monthly  con- 
temporaries than  this,  that  he  had  re* 
presented  an  imaginary  being  as  the 
hero  of  anecdotes   unquestionably 
true  in  themselves.     Personality  of 
some  sort  being  inevitable,  the  only 
question  is,  What  kind  and  what 
degree  of  personality  may  the  poli- 
tical novelist  allow  himself?     The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  princi- 
ples of  literary  art,  and  in  that  un- 
written standard    of   public  taste 
which  is  a  rough  and  ready  criterion 
of  propriety.       Lord    Lytton    in 
one  of  his  admirable  essays,   best 
known    by    their  original  title  of 
Caxtoniana,  has  insisted  in  tones  of 
eloquent  persuasion  on  the  necessity 
which  the  writer  of  fiction  must  re- 
cognise of  investing  human  nature 
with  something  over  and  above  the 
essential  attributes  of  its  humanity, 
if  the  impression  of  truth  to  human 
nature  is  to  be  produced  on  the 
reader.  Juntas  a  mere  comprehensive 
and  photographically  exact  accountof 
a  landscape  in  words  would  convey 
an  idea  not  half  so  faithful  or  satis- 
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factory  as  a  judicious  description  of 
a  few  of  the  most  salient  points,  so 
the  baldly  literal  portrayal  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  writing,  however  conscien- 
tious it  might  be,  gives  but  a  blurred 
and  colourless  notion  of  the  living 
prototype.     In  the  same  way,  the  at- 
tempt to  transfer  any  well-known  in- 
dividual bodily  into  a  book,  though 
there  is  an  element  of  scandal  in  the 
effort  which  will  probably  secure  for 
it  a  certain  measure  of  attention  and 
notoriety,  is  to  be  condemned  on 
purely  literary  grounds  if  on    no 
other.      Truth  to  nature  is  not  the 
servile  reproduction  of  nature,  nor 
would  it  be  impossible  to  draw  a 
picture,  which  might  be  trusted  im- 
plicitly   for    its    accuracy,  of   the 
interior  of  a  club  or  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  political  party,  and  for 
the  artist  to  be  able  to  say  with  a 
clear  conscience,  and  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  for  no  figure  in 
it  was  he  exclusively  or  directly  in- 
debted to  any  one  special  original* 
Such  a  task  is  not  easy,  but  it  is 
capable  of  performance,    and  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  is  heightened 
in  proportion  as  the    social  area 
chosen  is  contracted.  In  the  second 
place     publio     men     are      public 
property,  that  is    while  they  are 
living    in    the    publio    eye.     The 
author  of  A  True  Reformer  was  not 
felt  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
propriety  when  he  christened    the 
late  Premier,  Mr.  Merrifield;    the 
late  Minister  for  War,  Mr.  Thorough- 
'Comb;    and   when   he   introduced 
the    present    First    Lord    of  the 
Treasury  under  the  thin  nominal 
(disguise  of  Mr.  Brahan,  and  pursued 
a  like  plan  in  a  dozen  other  cases. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Trollope  probably  given 
offence   to    Mr.     Gladstone    when 
speaking  of  him  as  Mr.  Gresham, 
nor  to  Mr.  Disraeli  by  christening 
him  Mr.  Daubeny.     Similarly,  it  is 
well  known  that  no  one  was  more 
delighted  with  the  sketch  of  the 
jaunty  foreign   minister    in    Towy 
Sutter  than  Lord  Palmerston  him- 
Belf.    The  simple  truth  is  that  this 


kind  of  personality,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  dashed  with  venom,  and  does 
not  wander  off  into  grotesque  ex- 
aggeration, is  as  defensible  as  it  is 
unavoidable.     The  personality  that 
offends,  and  justly,  is  that  which 
draws  the  curtain  aside  from  the 
private  life  of  public  men,  carica- 
tures their  failings,  magnifies  their 
foibles,  makes  fun  of  their  physical 
features,  points  a  sarcasm  by   an 
allusion  to  their  nose,  and  barbs  a 
satire  by  reference  to  a  hump  on 
their  back.     Personality  of  this  sort 
adds  such  a  spice  to  description,  is  so 
certain  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  to  create 
notoriety,  that  the  temptations  to 
lapse  into  it  are  great.     The  best 
safeguards     against     it     are    the 
certainty  of  utter  and  ignominious 
failure  if  the   sketch    be  clumsily 
executed.     It  may  be  malicious,  bat 
it  must  not  be  awkward.     If  mud  is 
to  be  thrown,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
aim  taken  should  be  unerring.    16 
is  the  supreme  cleverness  of  the 
parodies  of   John  Wilson  Croker 
and  Lord  Hertford    in    Gonwgsby 
which  has  insured  pardon  for  their 
malice  and  duration  for  their  outlines. 
Both    are  perfect   illustrations  of 
that  personality  which  on  literary 
grounds  is  inadmissible,  but  which 
tells  and  which  is  tolerated  by  the 
mere  force  of  its  intellectual  power. 
The  result,  therefore,  seems  to  be : 
that  personality  in  the  sense  of  truth 
|  to  nature,   or  the  introduction  of 
contemporary    characters  in  their 
public  capacity,  is  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  not  merely  pardonable 
to  the  political  novelist,  but  essen- 
tial— that  when  the  novelist  passes 
these  limits  and  trespasses  upon  the 
privacy  of  social  life,  he  is  guilty  of 
a    sin    against    art    and    against 
manners,  which  is  forgiven  perhaps 
if  it  be  unaccompanied  by  malice, 
which  is   forgiven    also    if  to  the 
malice  there  be  added  such  brilliancy 
as  Mr.  Disraeli's,  but  which  is  re- 
garded as  unpardonable  if  the  malice 
is  unredeemed  by  wit.     Probably 
with  one  illustrious  academio  excep- 
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tion,  none  of  the  originals  of  the 
portraits  contained  in  Lothair — the 
most  intensely  personal  of  all  Mr. 
Disraeli's  fictions — felt  otherwise 
than  gratified  at  their  incorporation 
into  this  aristocratic  gallery. 

Haying  examined  the  political 
novel  with  respect  to  these  special 
points,  it  may  be  as  well  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  in  what  lies  its 
utility,  and  what  is  its  legitimate 
sphere.  'That,'  says  Gothe,  'is  a 
bad  romance,  the  moral  drift  and 
scope  of  which  may  be  contracted 
within  the  form  of  a  distinct  proposi- 
tion;' and  there  has  been  a  jnst 
prejudice  ever  since  the  invention 
of  the  novel  as  a  distinct  species  of 
literature  against  what  are  known 
as  '  novels  with  a  purpose.9  Men- 
tion has  been  made  above  of  the 
True  Reformer,  a  work  of  much 
brilliance  of  diction  and  much 
originality  of  idea.  It  is,  however, 
open  to  the  fatal  charge  that  it 
comes  under  this  unfortunate  cate- 
gory ;  its  purpose  is  glaringly  evi- 
dent throughout — the  advocacy  of 
a  specific  scheme  of  military  reform. 
There  is  a  plot  in  the  book ;  there 
is  some  passion;  there  is  much 
character.  But  it  lacks  homo- 
geneity. The  two  elements,  the 
novelistic  and  the  political,  never 
fuse.  The  True  Reformer  marries  \ 
a  pretty  but  brainless  wife,  goes 
into  Parliament,  grows  tired  of  her 
he  has  made  his  partner,  neglects 
her,  grows  anxious  about  her  visible 
languishing  before  him,  finally  sees 
her  die,  and  himself  at  liberty  to 
dedicate  his  entire  existence  to 
the  advancement  of  his  political 
ambitions.  Regarded  as  literary 
workmanship,  nothing  can  be  better x 
or  more  effective  than  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  book,  with  their 
description  of  Indian  life,  and  that 
long  arid  journey  from  the  distant 
hills  to  the  Ganges.  Less  good, 
but  still  spirited,  and  sometimes 
happy,  are  the  social  sketches  by 
which  the  long  discussions  that 
the  hero  has  with  various  states- 


men, and  the  more  voluminous  and 
elaborate  speeches  that  he  makes 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his 
pet  subjects,  are  relieved.  The 
True  Reformer  leaves  an  unsatis- 
factory effect  upon  the  reader,  be- 
cause he  feels  throughout  its  peru- 
sal that  the  social  and  sentimental 
portions  of  the  three  volumes  and 
the  military  and  political  portions 
might  be  published  separately 
without,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  any 
way  breaking  the  continuity  or  im- 
pairing the  integrity  of  the  text. 
This  must  be  the  danger  of  all 
works  of  fiction  into  which  the 
element  of  practical  politics  largely 
enters.  If  a  writer,  who  is  acci- 
dentally a  novelist  and  primarily  a 
politician,  sits  down  to  compose  a 
work  for  the  advocacy  of  particular 
doctrines,  he  will  almost  inevitably 
produce  a  result  which  will  be- 
more  like  a  homily  or  a  pamphlet 
than  a  fiction.  Mr.  Disraeli  tells 
us  in  his  preface  to  the  fifth  edition 
of  Conmgsby,  that  it  was  not  origi- 
nally his  'intention  to  adopt  the 
form  of  fiction  as  the  instrument  to 
scatter  his  suggestions,'  but  that 
'after  reflection  he  resolved  to* 
avail  himself  of  a  method  which 
in  the  temper  of  the  times  offered 
the  best  chance  of  influencing 
opinion.'  Coningsby  as  a  whole  is 
a  mixture  of  the  novel  of  manners 
and  the  pamphlet  of  politics.  The 
occasional  chapters  in  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  gives  us  his  historical  re- 
flections and  his  ideas  of  the  genesis 
of  parties  are  complete  pamphlets 
in  themselves.  The  political  dis- 
cussions of  the  eloquent  represen- 
tatives of  the  new  generation  might 
be  easily  converted  into  the  pamph- 
let form.  Eliminating  this  element 
in  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  novels,, 
what  remains  might  be  read  with 
as  much  interest  by  the  lady  of 
fashion,  who  only  cares  so  far  for 
Parliamentary  business  as  to  be 
annoyed  that  it  makes  her  husband 
unpunctual  at  dinner,  as  Pelkam  was 
upwards  of  half  a  century  since,  or 
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as  the  works  of  Mr.  George  Law- 
rence are  at  the  present  day.  As 
a  chronicler  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  high  society,  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  fiction.  The  descriptions 
in  Lothair  are  the  despair  of 
Jenkins.  The  pictures  and  the 
conversations  of  Coningsby  and  of 
Sybil  in  salons  and  clubs,  at  dinner 
tables  and  in  committee  rooms,  are 
the  apotheosised  versions  of  what 
Mr.  Cecil  Hay  gave  us  in  an  enter- 
taining but  much  abused  work  on 
London  society,  published  some 
few  years  ago,  and  now  probably 
forgotten.  True,  no  collection  of 
human  beings,  no  Sheridans,  or 
Luttrells,  or  Theodore  Hooks,  ever 
talked  in  such  a  strain  of  glittering 
antithesis  and  glowing  epigram. 
But  the  intellectual  treat  is  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  contrast 
they  present  to  the  prosaic  ex- 
periences of  daily  life.  Coningsby 
]  really  seems  an  example  of  all  that 
a  political  novel  should  be,  and  all 
that  it  should  not.  The  purely 
political  chapters  and  the  purely 
political  dialogues  are  altogether 
out  of  place,  and  are  calculated  to 
bring  the  book  under  the  same 
head  as  that  to  which  the  True 
'Reformer  belongs,  and  within  that 
pale  of  condemnation  indicated  by 
the  literary  philosopher  of  Germany. 
It  is  not  for  the  novelist  to  be  an 
apostle ;  it  is  not  for  the  author  of 
a  fiction  to  avail  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  prin- 
ciple of  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion in  its  modern  development. 
J  But  it  is  the  eminently  legitimate 
J  function  of  a  novelist,  call  him 
i  political  or  social,  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  our  political  and  Par- 
liamentary system  in  their  social 
relations,  to  trace  the  action  of 
society  and  national  character  upon 
political  life,  to  show  how  the  forces 
of  the  club  and  drawing-room  affect 
the  Senate,  and  how  the  career  of 
Cabinets  may  be  influenced  by  the 
'invisible  accidents  of  every-day  life. 


'D the    Reform    Bill!'    said 

Lord  Monmouth,  when  Coningsby 
declines  to  stand  for  his  grandfather's 
pocket  burgh;  *  if  the  Duke  had  not 

Quarrelled  with  Lord  Grey  on   a 
loal  Committee,  we  should  never 
have  had  the  Reform  Bill.      And 
Grey  would  have  gone  to  Ireland.* 
That  treatment  of  events  which  in  the 
case  of  historians  is  called  the-anec- 
dotical  method,  best  describes  the 
point  of  view  of  the  political  novelist. 
The  main-springs  of  political  ambi- 
tion, the  motive  forces  of  Parlia- 
mentary life,  the  jealousies  of  states- 
men, the  intrigues  of  the  Tapers 
and  Tadpoles — above  all,  the  power 
which  women  may  and  do   exert 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  these  are  in  the  highest 
degree  themes  suitable  to  his  pen. 

<  By ,'  exclaims  the  same  titled 

creation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  fertile  mind, 
whose  objurgatory  criticism  has  been 
quoted  above, '  some  woman  has  got 
hold  of  him  and  made  him  a  Whig.' 
The  remark  opens  up  a  whole  vista 
of  topics  eligible  to  the  political 
novelist— the  delineation  of  political 
drawing-rooms,  the  tactics  of  the 
Lady  St.  Julians,  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Mrs.  Guy  Flounceys,  who 
abound  in  the  present  day  as  they 
did  when  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  &t- 
ningsby.  Once  more,  to  quote  Lord 
Monmouth  in  this  remarkable  novel : 
'  All  this '  (his  Lordship  is  still 
endeavouring  to  argue  Harry  Co- 
ningsby out  of  his  Quixotic  views  of 
political  principle)  '  is  vastly  fine ; 
bat  I  see  no  means  by  which  I  can 
attain  my  object  but  by  supporting 
Peel.  After  all,  what  is  the  end  of 
all  parties  and  of  all  politics  ?  To 
gain  your  object.  I  want  to  tnrn 
our  coronet  into  a  ducal  one,  and  to 
get  your  grandmother's  barouy 
called  out  of  abeyance  in  your 
favour.  It  is  impossible  that  Peel 
can  refuse  me.'  Here  we  have 
topics  lightly  touched  upon  which 
are  the  capital  stock  of  the  political 
novelist.  Listen  to  Mr.  Cassilis  in 
Coningsby ,  when  asked  whether  a 
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certain  Lancashire  cotton-spinner 
is  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Legislature — '  Gad,  I  believe  he 
is.  I  never  know  who  is  in  Parlia- 
ment in  these  days.  I  remember 
when  there  were  only  ten  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  were 
not  either  members  of  Brooks'  or  of 
this  place  [White's].  Everything 
is  so  deuced  changed.'  But  though 
this  last  observation  may  be  per- 
fectly  true,  and  thongh  in  1874 
noble  lords  and  great  ladies  may 
not  intrigue  and  scheme,  plot  and 
counterplot,  as  they  did  in  1835  > 
though  political  life  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  its  picturesqueness  and  a 
large  proportion  of  its  scandals; 
there  is  still  material  enough  for 
the  political  novelist  who  could 
-wield  his  pen  with  a  grace  and 
power,  greatly  inferior  though  it 
be  to  Mr.  Disraeli's,  under  the 
regime  of  a  reformed  Parliament, 
elected  by  ballot. 

Independently  of  the  abundant 
opportunity  which  is  thus  offered  to 
the  political  novelist— opportunity 
of  which  he  may  avail  himself  with 
a  maximum  of  literary  effect  and 
with  comparative  freedom  from  the 
imputation,  if  he  be  but  moderately 
judicious,  of  personality — there  is 
a  wider  field  for  him  still  if  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  social  signi- 
ficance and  requirements  of  Parlia- 
mentary legislation;  social,  that 
is,  not  according  to  the  narrow  and 
modish  connotation  of  the  term 
in  which  I  have  as  yet  used  it,  but 
social  as  coextensive  with  the  wel- 
fare and  condition  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  nation.  The  political  novelist 
has  thus  at  his  disposal  a  powerful 
instrument,  not  merely  for  securing 
the  interest  of  his  readers,  but  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  Dickens's  Oliver  Twist  and  Little 
JDorrit  contributed  largely  to  the 
reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  and  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Mr. 
Reade's  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend  and 


Hard  Cash  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  a  better 
system  of  prison  inspection,  and 
with  a  general  revision  of  the  laws 
affecting  lunacy.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Sybil  cannot  be  directly 
associated  with  the  passage  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  but  beyond  a  doubt 
Sybil  did  much  good  at  the  time  in 
calling  attention  to  the  condition  of 
England  question,  and  in  arousing 
landlords  and  capitalists  to  a  pro- 
per sense  of  the  responsibilities 
of  their  position,  and  a  lively 
idea  of  the  dangers  they  would 
face  if  those  'responsibilities  were 
neglected.  In  this  respect  the 
utility  of  the  political  novel  resem- 
bles that  of  the  various  conferences 
and  associations  which  hold  their 
autumnal  assemblages  for  the  ad- 
vance of  science  or  the  amelioration 
of  humanity.  The  raw  legislative 
material  is  thus  presented  ready  to 
the  Parliamentary  hand.  Sugges- 
tions, more  or  less  valuable,  are 
made,  which  it  only  requires  the 
plastic  power  of  Parliament  to  con- 
vert into  statutory  reforms. 

Thus  far  of  the  functions  of  the 
political  novelist  as  a  critic  and 
sketcher  of  men  and  manners,  of 
society  and  events,  in  their  objective 
aspects  and  significance.  There  is 
a  more  delicate  task  of  a  subjective 
character,  less  likely,  indeed,  to 
meet  with  popular  appreciation,  but 
still  sufficiently  valuable,  which  he 
may  yet  accomplish.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
Gontarim  Fleming,  which  he  entitles 
'  a  psychological  romance,'  has  at- 
tempted to  give  us  an  account  of 
the  development  of  the  poetic  tem- 
perament, and  *  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years '  remarks  that  it  has 
fulfilled  his  idea.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  matter  of  wonder  to 
some  persons,  who  know  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  a  good  deal  of  a  philo- 
sopher as  well  as  a  very  eminent 
politician,  that  instead  of  the  l  poetic 
temperament '  he  did  not  select  the 
*  political  temperament.'  But  the 
truth  is  that  in  Coningsby,  8ybU%  and 
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Tancred,  he  has  illustrated  with  a 
plenitude  of  circumstance  equalled 
only  by  the  lustre  of  his  style,  the 
growth   of  the   statesman's    mind 
under  the  conditions    of   English 
life,  and  the  power  which  prejudice, 
tradition,   and  the  constitution  of 
society  are  likely  to  exercise  upon 
the  aspirant  to  the  honours  of  St. 
Stephen's.     The  effects  of  political 
life  upon  individual  temperament, 
however,  constitute  a  subject  capa- 
ble of  more  specific  treatment,  and 
in    every   way  legitimate  for  the 
novelist.    The  theme  has  been  at- 
tempted,  and  has    been  executed 
with    much   finish  and  with   fair 
success  by  a  writer  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, whose  romances  were  once  the 
talk  of  the  town,  but  whose  name 
is  now  almost  forgotten,  and  whose 
works  seem  to  belong  to  a  period  of 
literature  indefinitely  remote.     Ro- 
bert Plumer  Ward  brought  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task  abilities 
of  no  common  order,  a  most  refined 
culture,  a  various  erudition,   and 
the  fullest  experience  of  the  practi- 
cal life  of  a  statesman.  Of  his  three 
fictions,  Tremaine  and  Be  Vere  have 
chiefly  anhistorical value.  BeClifford 
will  be  found  by  all  readers,  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  have  eminent 
merits  as  a  novel.     Plumer  Ward 
had   lived    for    close    on    twenty 
years  in  all  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  practical  politics  before  the 
idea  of  the  composition  of  romances 
ever  entered  into  his  head.     He  was 
born  in  1765  ;  he  left  Parliament  in 
1823  ;   he  did  not  publish  Tremaine 
till  some  time  after  he  had  accepted 
the   Stewardship  of   the   Chiltern 
Hundreds.     He  was  thus  nearly 
fifty  before  he  ventured  upon  a  work 
of  imagination.     Yet  the  appear- 
ance of  Tremaine  was  only  two  years 
in  advance  of  that  of  Vivian  Qrey ; 
and  both  Be  Vere  and  Be  Clifford 
were  written  and  were  published  in 
the  same  literary  era  as  that  which 
gave  the  world  Ooningsby  and  Sybil. 
But  if  the  political  novels  of  Plu- 
mer Ward  and  of  Mr.  Disraeli  had 


been  separated  by  an  interval  of 
an  entire  century,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  could  have  been  more 
dissimilar  in  tone,  colour,  and  treat- 
ment.    The  political  life  depicted 
by  Ward  is  that  of  the  two  decades 
which  preceded  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  :  the  political  life  depicted  by 
Mr.  Disraeli   is  that  immediately 
succeeding  and  produced    by  the 
Reform  Bill.     Coningsby's  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  show  the  political  mischief 
which  that  measure  involved,  and 
the  social  disorganisation  which  it 
implied  in  its  train  of  consequences. 
The    atmosphere    of    Coningsby  is 
essentially    modern:    its   dramatis 
persona  are  such  as  may  be   met 
with  in  the  present  day :  Taper  and 
Tadpole  exist  in  every  political  club 
in    London;     you    may    see    Mr. 
Ormsby  any  morning  in  the  Park ; 
Lord  Beaumanoir  is  to  be  met  with 
any  afternoon  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    In  Be  Ver* 
and  Be  Clifford  all  is  strange.    Both 
the  time  and  the  style  of  compo- 
sition—both the  episodes  and  the 
current  of  thought,  the  philosophy, 
the  satire,  the  diction — are  sugges- 
tive of  an  age  and  of  intellectual 
influences  which,  good  or  bad,  have 
vanished    for    ever.      The    period 
selected  by  Ward  is  a  period  of 
transition — a  period  when  the  cabi- 
net system  of  Pitt  was  gradually 
yielding  to   a  scheme   of  popular 
government.  But  though  the  former 
was  doomed  and  moribund,  it  had 
not  been    yet   superseded  by  the 
latter.  Mr.  Ormsby's  remark,  already 
cited,  in  Coningsby,  or  at  least  its 
moral  purport,  still  held  good,  and 
most  members  of   the    House  of 
Commons  were   members    also  of 
White's  or  Brooks'.     Politics  were 
still  in  some  degree  regarded  as  a 
game  in  which  the  principal  players 
should  be,  not  indeed  dukes  and 
marquises,  nor  their  nominees  and 
delegates,  but  gentlemen  strongly 
animated  by  an  exclusively  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  and  aiming,  above  all 
things,    to    stand  well    with  the 
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peerage.  The  People  had  scarcely 
as  yet  entered  as  an  important 
factor  into  the  considerations  of  the 
practical  politician.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  management ;  and  manage- 
ment signified  nothing  more  than  a 
happy  solution  of  the  problem  how 
certain  distinguished  individuals 
might  be  brought  into  mutual 
rapport. 

Between  the  political  novels  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  those  of  Plumer 
Ward  there  is  one  point  of  resem- 
blance— both  are  autobiographical. 
But  the  experiences  shadowed  forth 
in  Gonvngsby  are  those  of  a  brilliant 
and  ambitious  politician,  thirsting 
for  the  hour  of  action  and  the  op- 
portunity of  display;  the  personal 
reminiscences    embodied    in    2Ve- 
maine,  Be   Vere,  and   Be  CUfford 
are  of  those  of  a  veteran  ermuyS 
with  the  conflict,  and  seeking  only 
repose.    All  Ward's  heroes  finally 
resolve  upon  retirement,  and  upon 
total  abstention  from  active  inter- 
ference in  public  affairs :    the  last 
glimpse  we  have  of  all  Mr.  Disraeli's 
heroes  is  that  of  men  upon  their 
embarkation  on  the    perilous  en- 
terprises of  a  publio    career.     In 
Ward  the  instinct  of  the  scholar 
was    stronger    than    that  of  the 
statesman.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  scholar, 
no  doubt,  in  his  way;  but  he  de- 
spises scholarship    in  comparison 
with   statesmanship.       Our    Tory 
Premier  professes  himself  the  pupil 
of  Pitt,  just  as  Pitt  was  the  pupil  of 
Bolingbroke.    But  there  is  one  re- 
spect in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  differs 
egregiously  from  Bolingbroke,  from 
Pitt,  and  from  Canning.    Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  a  sparkling  and  forcible 
writer  is  unequalled ;  but  all  Mr. 
Disraeli's    writings    and     all    his 
literary  sympathies  lack  that  pecu- 
liar characteristic   which  may  be 
defined  by   the    epithet    classical. 
It  is  reported  that  in  his  youthful 
days  Mr.  Disraeli  edited  the  Idylls 
of   Theocritus ;   it  is  certain  that 
at  Glasgow  he  quoted  in  November 
last  four  lines  from   the  Ajax  of 
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Sophocles,  which  he  declared  had 
been  to  him  the '  solace  and  the  satis- 
faction of  his  life.'     But  no  person 
who  has  carefully  studied  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's writings  can  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  he  is  in  any  consider- 
able degree  imbued  with  the  lite- 
rature of  ancient  Athens    or    of 
Rome,  that  Horace  has  ever  been 
to  him  the  vade  mecum  that  the 
bard  of  Yenusia   was    to  Boling- 
broke, Pitt,   and  Canning,  or  that 
he  would  turn  to  the  Eclogues  of 
Virgil  after  a  heavy  night  in  the 
House,  as  Fox  did  after  a  run  of  ill 
luck  at  the  Cocoa  Tree  Club  for 
comfort  or    for  pleasure.      As  a 
man    of   letters  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
achieved  a  distinction  more  splen- 
did and  enduring  than  Plumer  Ward 
has  ever  won.   But  Plumer  Ward's 
novels    nevertheless    show  an  in- 
finitely deeper  appreciation  of  those 
literary  influences  which  moulded  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  whom  Mr. 
Disraeli  regards  as  the  exemplars  of 
political  excellence,  than  do  any  of 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself. 
It  is  said  to  be  bad  taste  now  to 
make  a  Latin    quotation    in    the 
course  of  a  Parliamentary  speech, 
because  one  has  no  right  to  assume 
that  Latin  is  understood   by  the 
well-meaning    commercial   gentle- 
men who  form  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Conservative  party.    If  this  is 
true,  Mr.  Disraeli's  writings  should 
be  much  more  read  than  they  pro- 
bably are  by  the  rising  Conserva-  * 
tive  chieftains,  for  it  is  indisputable 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  avoids  exhibiting 
any  trace  of  the    literary  habits 
and  studies,  which  were  the  intel- 
lectual solace  and  joy  of  the  English 
statesmen  who  flourished  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  In  all  Ward's 
novels  there  is  nothing  better  than 
the  visit  of  De  V ere  and  Wentworth 
to  the  spot  which  was  the  retreat  of 
Bolingbroke  at  Villette.     '  Imitate,' 
he  says,  *  Thucydides  in  Thrace,  or 
Xenophon  in   his    little    farm    at 
Scillus.    In  such  a  retreat  you  may 
sit  down  like  one  of  the  inhabitants 
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at  Elis,  who  judged  of  the  Olympic 
games  without  taking  any  part  in 
them.  Far  from  the  hurry  of  the 
world,  and  almost  an  unconcerned 
spectator  of  what  passes  in  it,  having 
paid  in  a  public  life  what  you  owed 
to  the  present  age,  pay  in  a  private 
life  what  you  owe  to  posterity. 
Work,  as  you  have  lived,  without 
passion,  and  build  your  reputation 
as  you  build  your  happiness  on  the 
foundation  of  truth.  Innocuas  amo 
delicias,  doctamque  quietamS  It  was 
the  docta  quies  which  was  the  goal 
of  the  statesmanship  that  Ward  ad- 
mired. There  is  perhaps  no  man 
in  England  who  can  appreciate  the 
docta  quies  better  than  Mr.  Disraeli, 
but  he  would  regard  the  proposal  of 
such  a  goal  as  a  species  of  intellec- 
tual emasculation.  The  difference 
in  moral,  if  so  grave  a  term  may  be 
permitted,  between  the  novels  of 
Ward  and  of  Mr.  Disraeli  is  that 
the  former  dissuade  from  action 
and  damp  ambition,  that  the  latter 
are  incentives  to  effort  and  stimu- 
late to  energetic  effort.  According 
to  Ward,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  strive 
for  a  while  in  the  Senate  because 
you  will  have  acquired  new  material 
for  reflection  and  for  literary  setting, 
over  which  you  may  meditate  in  the 
silence  of  your  Sabine  farm:  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  is  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  man  to  ac- 
complish because  it  should  be  his 
greatest  satisfaction  to  endeavour. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  autobio- 
graphical element  in  Ward's  political 
romances  is  strongly  prominent. 
His  novels  are,  indeed,  in  all  their 
descriptions  of  political  life  nothing 
more  than  the  record  of  his  own  ex- 
periences. Just  as  his  Diary  con- 
tains a  complete  account  of  all  that 
passed  behind  the  Parliamentary 
scenes  during  the  greater  portion 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century ; 
so  his  fictions  do  but  embody  these 
events  in  a  more  dramatic  and 
picturesque  form.  In  the  compli- 
cations and  negotiations  which 
occurred  after  the  resignation  of 


Pitt  in  1 80 1,  Plumer  Ward  played 
an  important  part.     From  the  very 
first  moment  of  his  accession   to 
public  life  Ward  threw  himself  into 
the  business  of  politics  with  sur- 
prising   energy    and    enthusiasm. 
*  Ward,'  writes  one  of  his  intimates 
shortly  after  his  return  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  *  will  be  a  mad  politician. 
Politics  have  absolutely  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  and  he  is  never  with- 
out   some    urgent    Parliamentary 
business  in  hand.'     But  the  man 
who  was  trusted  as  Ward  appears 
to  have  been  by  the  chiefs  of  his 
party,  who  was  employed  as  inter- 
mediary between  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton,  who  was    a  prime   mover  in 
the   secret  tortuosities  of  what  is 
known  as  the  paper  plot,  and  who  had 
the  duty  entrusted  to  him  of  draw- 
ing up  private  reports  on  the  state 
of  Parliamentary  feeling   for  such 
political  leaders  as  Lord  Lowther, 
Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Lord  Grenville, 
must  have  had  something  more  than 
mere  ardour  or  bustling  love  of  ac- 
tion.     It  must  have  been  felt  from 
the  first  that  he  was  possessed  of 
eminent  tact  and  delicacy,  judgment 
and  skill.  But  he  had  knowledge  and 
intellectual  power  too.     A  pamphlet 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
the  seizure  of  ships  in  1803  secured 
him  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.     When  the  Cabinet 
of  Addington  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Grenville,  he  was  appointed  a  . 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  fill  till  his 
retirement    from  public  life.      Be 
Vere  and  Be  Clifford  are  exactly  the 
books  we  might  expect  a  highly 
polished    and    classically   disposed 
gentleman  to  write  who,  if  he  had 
not   reached   the  evening    of   ex- 
istence, had  considerably  passed  the 
garish  glitter  of  its  noon.      They 
are  pervaded  by  the  mellowness  of 
atmosphere  which  speaks  the  philo- 
sophic mind :  they  abound  in  reflec- 
tions neither  deep  nor  superficial,  ex- 
pressed in  language  of  studied  grace 
and  elaborate  antithesis.    We  know 
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that  we  are  reading  the  words  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  much,  done  much, 
and  thought  much,  who  has  lived  in 
incessant  action  and  in  the  fall  glare 
of  the  Parliamentary  foot-lights.  No 
young  man  could  have  written  Be 
Vere  or  Be  Clifford.  There  is  no 
'  viewiness '  in  them,  no  enthusiasm, 
no  fire.  Plumer  Ward  had  no  novel 
doctrines  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion to  propose,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
in  Coningsby.  His  writing  is  that 
of  the  well-bred,  lettered  man  of  the 
world,  who  has  thrown  off  political 
harness,  and  has  abandoned  for  ever 
the  excitement  of  the  senate  and  the 
diplomacies  of  faction,  of  which,  as 
has  been  seen,  Ward  might  well  say, 
pars  magna  fui. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  Tremame,  for  Tremame  is  a  philo- 
sophical and  theological  rather  than 
a  political  novel.  It  was  designed 
as  an  answer  to  the  Deistic  views 
of  Bolingbroke  and  Shaftesbury, 
and  produced  on  its  appearance  a 
sensation  which  it  is  not  easy  on 
perusing  it  now  to  understand,  and 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  insipidity  and  inanity  of  the 
fictions  written  and  published  fifty 
years  ago.  Tremame  was  at  least 
'what  no  contemporary  novels  were 
—original,  brilliantly  written,  and  in 
its  social  sketches  true  to  the  life  of 
the  time.  '  I  thank  you,9  writes 
Southey  to  Ward  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  copy  of  Tremaine ;  c  you 
have  done  well  in  writing  it.  Many 
who  would  not  be  induced  to  read 
Skelton  or  Berkeley  may  find 
themselves  engaged  unawares  in 
your  volumes,  and  be  reclaimed 
from  infidelity.'  Goplestone  speaks 
in  terms  of  stronger  eulogy  :  '  The 
charm  which  you  have  thrown  over 
the  story  by  the  beautiful  delinea- 
tion of  character,  the  variety  of 
manners,  the  knowledge  of  life, 
and  the  glow  of  virtuous  sentiment 
and  of  natural  feeling,  purified 
and  elevated  by  religion,  which 
it  exhibits,  would  alone  have  in- 


duced me  to  thank  you  heartily  for 
the  pleasure  thus  afforded  me — 
a  pleasure  more  lively,  I  think,  and 
purer  than  I  ever  received  from  a 
work  denominated  a  novel.'  Lord 
Binning,  on  the  other  hand,  ven- 
tured to  avow  his  opinion  at  dinner 
one  day  at  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  the  author,  that  Tremaine  was  *  a 
dull  book.'  The  criticism  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  posterity  will  en- 
dorse. Tremaine  was  printed  anony- 
mously, and  was  announced  to  be 
written  by  'an  admirer  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer Perceval,'  but,  beyond  an  allu- 
sion to  the  victim  of  Bellingham's 
pistol,  there  is  no  mention  of  con- 
temporary politics  or  statesmen.  Be 
Vere  and  Be  Clifford  are  the  only  two 
of  Ward's  works  which  can  be  called 
distinctly  political.  The  former  re- 
presents the  contrast  between  a 
man  of  high  birth,  great  abilities, 
political  honesty,  and  independence 
— De  Vere  is  'the  Independent 
Man ' — and  sterling  private  worth, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  social  par- 
venu, a  schemer,  ahd  a  trickster  on 
the  other.  De  Vere  is,  in  fact,  an 
abstraction.  The  subordinate  cha- 
racters may  be  more  readily,  though 
loosely,  identified.  At  the  time 
Cleveland  was  generally  considered 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Chatham;  and 
the  public  agreed  to  recognise  in 
Wentworth,  Canning  himself.  The 
inference  was  not  denied  by  Ward ; 
but  as,  some  years  before,  Ward 
had  openly  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Canning  had  treated  Castle- 
reagh  in  a  manner  both  cruel  and 
unjust,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
write  a  letter  to  Canning,  deprecat- 
ing the  idea  of  any  intentional  dis- 
respect to  that  great  statesman.  In 
the  words  of  his  biographer-* 

Mr.  Ward  felt  an  awkwardness  at  this 
public  juxtaposition  of  their  names ;  and  as 
ne  was  frequently  meeting  Mr.  Canning  in 
society,  determined  to  address  a  letter  to 
him  on  the  subject.  He  received  the  fol- 
lowing very  characteristic  reply,  which  will 
be  interesting  on  many  accounts,  and  more 
particularly  as  written  at  the  commence- 
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ment  of  that  bright  bat  too  short  gleam 
which  preceded  the  close  of  his  political 
career: 

•  Sight  Hon.  George  Canning  to  P.  Ward,  Eeq. 
1  Tor  Cliff/  April  Q,  1827. 

•  My  dear  Sir, — If  your  letter  of  yesterday 
was  difficult  to  write,  I  assure  you  I  find  it 
no  less  difficult  to  answer  at  once  to  your 
satisfaction  and  to  my  own. 

•  While  I  concur  with  you  in  regretting 
the  indiscretion  of  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  would  it  be  honest  in  me  not  to 
own,  that,  with  the  single  alloy  of  that 
regret  (and  that  chiefly  on  your  own 
account),  the  feelings  with  which  I  read 
the  extract  from  De  Vere  on  Saturday 
were  unmixed  with  anything  of  offence  or 
displeasure?  Would  it  be  honest  not  to 
add,  that  the  avowals  of  your  letter  of 
yesterday  are  as  gratifying  as  the  apologies 
are  superfluous  ? 

•  I  must  be  very  sensitive  if,  after  thirty- 
three  yean  of  party  life,  any  allusions  of 
the  press,  in  good  or  evil  part,  could 
seriously  affect  my  equanimity ;  but  I  must 
be  callous  beyond  all  Stoicism  if  I  could 
affect  to  be  indifferent  to  such  allusions  as 
those  of  the  author  of  De  Vere. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

•  Very  sincerely  yours, 

1  Gbobqe  Canning. 

1  P.S. — Be  assured  that  it  is  not  I  who 
betray  your  secret.  Your  name  was  men- 
tioned to  me  on  Saturday,  before  I  had  seen 
the  Literary  Gazette,  or  opened  the  volumes 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  your  kindness.'1 

In  the  novel,  Wentworth  is  spoken 
of  as  ( a  man  of  towering  genius 
and  eloquence/  who  had  done 
wrong  in  encouraging  about,  his 
own  person  as  confidants  in  his 
most  important  department  men  of 
poetry  and  imagination;  persons, 
perhaps,  thinking  of  speeches,  and 
who,  in  the  end,  may  trip  him  up 
either  with  the  King,  the  First 
Minister,  or  the  House  of  Commons. 
An  indefatigable  official,  as  we  have 
seen,  Ward  was  never  a  violent  par- 
tisan, and  served  alike  under  Tory 
and  Whig  administrations.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  a  kind  of  retrospective 
justification  of  his  own  adaptability 
to  political  circumstances,  that  the 
topic  to  which,  both  in  De  Vere  and 
Be  Clifford,  he  perpetually  resurs  is 
the  disastrous  effects  of  party  spirit 


upon  individuals.    Take  the  follow- 
ing (De  Vere,  vol.  ii.  p.  9) : 

The  party  feeling  of  the  aspiring  Eustacs 
was  therefore  kindled,  and  in  the  true 
legitimate  spirit  of  that  feeling  he  instantly 
gave  up  his  friend  without  scruple  and 
without  regret.  And  is  it  so  in  the  noble 
career  of  ambition  ?  And  is  it  thus  that  s 
young  woman  of  five-and-twenty  yean, 
warm  and  alive  to  all  generosity  of  sentiment 
in  other  respects,  can  close  the  door  upon  so 
early  affection,  fidelity  to  which  is  the  very 
characteristic  of  its  age  ?  All  this  ?  Ay, 
more !  for  while  it  lasts,  in  the  whole  range 
of  mental  passion  nothing  corrodes  lib 
party  spirit.  It  seems  by  some  demoniacal 
magic  to  change  our  very  being,  inflames 
the  life  blood  itself;  and  penetrates  tb* 
wholesome  system  of  the  patient,  who 
knows  not  himself  while  under  its  influence. 

A  hundred  other  passages  of  similar 
import  might  be  extracted  from  De 
Vere  and  De  Clifford.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  take  leave  of  Plumer 
Ward  and  his  fictions  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  the  subject  of  De 
Vere.  It  is  from  no  less  a  person 
than  the  present  Premier,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  and  was  received  by 
Mr.  Ward  now  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Vivian  Qrey : 

Yours  is  a  work  as  improving  as  delight- 
ful ;  one  which  must  always  be  remembered 
with  profit,  as  it  must  ever  be  recurred  to 
with  pleasure.  The  vein  of  unaffected 
philosophy,  practical  wisdom,  and  ennobling 
morality  which  pervades  it,  will  render 
it  an  object  of  study,  or  a  source  of  in- 
terest, when  incidents,  however  artfully 
contrived,  and  characters,  however  skilfully 
delineated,  must,  from  our  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  cease  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion and  excite  our  sympathies.  I  h»w 
read  this  morning,  for  the  twentieth  tine, 
De  Vere's  first  interview  with  Sir  W. 
Flowerdale,  and  probably  may  read  it  every 
year  of  my  life  with  unabated  pleasure, 
since  every  year  of  my  existence  must  afford 
a  fresh  commentary  upon  such  views  of 
human  life.  It  is,  indeed,  admirable.  The 
•Man  of  Content'  and  the  'Man  of 
Imagination  *  are  a  couple  of  cabinet 
pictures ;  the  last  is  my  favourite,  and  1* 
highly  coloured.  Tis  in  truth  richly  fanci- 
ful. These  episodes,  too,  are  in  the  right 
vein,  since  they  develop  the  philosophy  01 
the  work.    Indeed,  without  them,  the  mora* 


1  Phipps'  Life  of  Plumer  Ward,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
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plot  would  be  deficient,  Clayton  is  excel- 
lently conceived,  and  admirably  sustained. 
His  sensibility  was  a  grand  hit.  This 
character  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  original  in 
literature,  though  not  in  human  life.  I  for 
one  hare  met  with  Clayton.  Lord  Mowbray's 
death  is  actually  sublime,  and  his  daughter 
bocomes  every  page  more  delightful;  but 
she  will  not  supersede  in  my  most  agreeable 
associations  the  inimitable  Georgina,  whom 
I  shall  always  uphold  as  not  only  the  most 
delightful  heroine,  but  the  most  engaging 
woman,  to  whom  I  ever  had  the  honour  to 
be  introduced.  But  if  I  descant  upon  every 
character,  I  shall  trespass  most  unwarrant- 
ably upon  your  patience,  and  therefore  I 
say  nothing  of  tne  sagacious  Herbert,  the 
classic  Wentworth,  the  arrogant  Cleveland, 
and  the  timid  Oldcastle,  nor  the  dignified 
Lady  Eleanor,  nor  of  the  delightful  Lady 
Clanellan.  Cleveland's  love  for  Constance 
is  finely  discriminated,  and  Oldcastle's  in- 
terview with  De  Vere  on  the  embassy  is 
beyond  praise.  Such  passages,  however,  as 
this  last  are  caviare  to  the  general ;  never- 
theless, time  and  the  cognoscenti  will  dis- 
cover them.  I  mention  no  faults,  which 
may  surprise  you ;  for  what  critic  ever 
bored,  an  author  with  so  long  a  letter, 
without  hinting  at  a  few  blemishes  merely 
to  prove  that  his  previous  praises  were 
sincere  ?  Candidly,  and  upon  my  honour,  I 
see  none.  When  a  man  has  himself  a  little 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing,  he 
begins  to  grow  a  very  temperate  critic  He 
then  discovers  that,  because  an  author  has 
a  peculiar  way  of  conceiving  his  subject,  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  peculiar  mode  is 
a  faulty  one ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  the  author's  style,  a  style  or  manner  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  other  artists, 
and  that  unless  he  commit  what  the  critic 
may  consider  faults,  he  never  will  produce 
what  all  agree  to  be  beauties.  All  works 
are  not  to  be  written  ou  the  same  principles, 
nor  do  I  quarrel  with  the  flora  of  Titian 
because  her  countenance  is  not  that  of  the 
Madonna  of  Rafiaelle.  Yet  some  men  do  ; 
but  after  all,  there  are  some  men  who  set 
the  sundial  by  their  own  watches.  One 
thing  has  peculiarly  delighted  me  in  De 
Vere,  and  that  is,  that  a  writer  who  has 
proved  himself  conversant  of  courts  and 
senates,  should  on  all  occasions,  and  in  a 
manner  so  pre-eminently  beautiful,  have 
evinced  his  deep  study  and  fervent  adora- 
tion of  nature. 

This  letter,  written,  it  must  be 
remembered,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
just  one-and-twenty,  may  not  in- 
appropriately introduce  some  few 
remarks  on  the  political  novels  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  himself.     Allusion  to 


these  has  been  already  made,  and  a 
description  of  their  inherent  ex- 
cellences and  defects  to  some  extent 
anticipated.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  social  background  of  political 
life  is  pre-eminently  a  theme  for 
the  political  novelist,  and  here  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  simply  inimitable.  Nor 
is  political  satire  a  less  legitimate 
instrument  for  his  use.  Incapacity 
and  affectation,  corruption  and  con- 
ceit, these  are  the  vices  and  the 
follies  which  the  novelist  may  boldly 
satirise  without  fear  of  justly  incur- 
ring  the  imputation  of  malevolent 
personality.  Such  characters  as  those 
of  Lord  Fitzbooby — the  common- 
places of  practical  politics — such  a 
priggish  vanity  as  that  of  the  three 
young  gentlemen  in  Sybil,  who 
( dined  together,  and  fancied  them- 
selves a  political  party'  —  such 
broad  and  national  traits  as  the 
vulgarian  fusmnesa  of  the  deputa- 
tions and  agitators  who  live  in  the 
pages  of  Ooningsby — such  episodes 
as  that  of  Hellingsley  election — 
these  are  fair  game.  The  historical 
novel  at  its  best  is  the  supplement 
of  history  itself.  'Where  His- 
tory,' wrote  Bulwer,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Last  of  the  Barons,  'leaves 
us  in  the  dark — where  our  curiosity 
is  the  most  excited,  Fiction  gropes 
amidst  the  ancient  chronicles,  and 
seeks  to  detect  and  guess  the  truth. 
But  then  Fiction,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  human  heart,  seizes 
upon  the  paramount  importance  of 
a  Fact  which  the  modern  historian 
has  been  contented  to  place  among 
dubious  occurrences/  Something 
analogous  to  this  is  the  relation 
in  which  the  political  novel  stands 
to  the  duties  of  practical  statesman- 
ship, nor  has  Mr.  Disraeli  failed 
to  show  that  this  species  of  compo- 
sition may  have  a  value  entirely 
distinct  from  its  merits  as  a  work  of 
literary  art.  For  the  present  pur- 
pose it  is  only  necessary  that  at- 
tention should  be  directed  to  the 
character  and  purpose  of  those 
fictions  of  which  Ooningsby  is  the 
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representative,  as  it  contains  the 
germ  of  the  entire  series,  and  to 
the  connection  which  seems  to  exist 
between  the  political  doctrines  pro- 
pounded in  these  pages  and  those 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  actively  ad- 
vocated in  his  political  career.  '  It 
would/  wrote  an  American  critic 
in  1845,  in  the  course  of  some 
contemptuous  observations  on  the 
Yonng  England  party,  'be  a  curious 
piece  of  political  retribution  if,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  this  phrase- 
maker  should  be  actually  placed 
in  a  situation  of  responsibility,  and 
should  be  forced  to  propose  and 
defend  measures  of  his  own  devi- 
sing. How,  like  Cleon,  he  would 
shrink  from  the  task,  and  tremble 
at  the  certain  exposure  of  his  own 
incompetence,  imagine  England 
with  the  author  of  Vivian  Qrey  for 
Premier,  and  a  Cabinet  selected  from 
the  pages  of  Ooningsby'*  That  con- 
tingency has  at  last  been  realised. 
For  the  second  time  in  his  life  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  at  the  helm  of  state,  and 
Lord  John  Manners  is  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  'This  phrasemaker,'  if 
he  has  not  composed  a  Ministry 
from  the  dramatis  persona  of  his 
chief  political  novel,  has  passed  the 
greatest  constitutional  measure  of 
modern  times,  and  has  displayed 
none  of  that  timidity  which  the 
Transatlantic  critic,  who  thinks 
differently  from  Mr.  Grote,  has 
attributed  to  the  Athenian  dema- 
gogue. 

*  Ooningsby ',  Sybil  and  Tancred,' 
writes  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  preface  to 
Lothair,  '  form  a  real  trilogy ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  treat  of  the  same 
subject,  and  endeavour  to  complete 
that  treatment.'  Elsewhere  in  this 
same  composition  we  are  informed 
that  the  Church  was  in  theory,  and 
once  it  had  been  in  practice,  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  trainer 
of  the  people.  'The  privileges  of 
the  multitude  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Sovereign,'   continues   Mr. 


Disraeli,  'had  grown  np  together, 
and  together  they  had  waned.  .  .   . 
No  party  was  (i.e.  at  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  Ooningsby,   ex- 
actly thirty  years  ago)   national : 
one  was  exclusive  and  odious,  and 
the  other  liberal  and  cosmopolitan. 
The  derivation  and  character  of  our 
political  parties,  the  condition  of 
the  people  which  had  been  the  con- 
sequence of  them,  the  duties  of  the 
Church  as  a  main  remedial  agency 
in  our  present  state,  were  the  three 
principal  topics  of  which  I  intended 
to  treat ;  but  I  found  they  were  too 
vast  for  the  space  I  had  allotted  to 
myself.    These  were  all  launched  in 
Ooningsby  y  but  the  origin  and  con- 
dition of  political  parties — the  first 
portion  of  the  theme — was  the  only 
one    completely    handled    in    this 
work.'     Ooningsby  is  a  perfect  epi- 
tome of  the  strictly  political  views 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  so  far  as  they  are 
shadowed  forth  in  his  political  ro- 
mances.    Sybil  is  but  a  series  of 
illustrations,  sometimes  extremely 
powerful,  of  the  social  chasm  which 
separates  '  the  two  nations,'  and  in 
especial   of  the    condition   of  the 
poor  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Tancred  is  an  elaborate  attempt,  in 
its  more  serious  passages,  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  a  branch  of  an   older 
and  Oriental  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tion,  'resting  on  the    Church  of 
Jerusalem,  modified  by  the  Divine 
school  of  Galilee/    Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Disraeli,  once  more,  speaking  to  the 
public,  in  his  preface  to  Lothair>  of 
the  design  and  scope  of  his  trilogy : 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  spirit  of 
these  productions  ran  counter  to  the  ?iews 
which  had  been  long  prevalent  in  England, 
and  which  may  be  popularly,  though  not  al- 
together accurately,  described  as  utilitarian. 
They  recognised  imagination  in  the  fate  of 
nations  as  a  quality  not  less  important 
than  reason.  They  trusted  much  to  a 
popular  sentiment  which  rested  on  an 
heroic  tradition,  and  was  sustained  by  the 
high  spirit  of  a  free  aristocracy.     Their 
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economic  principles  were  not  unsound,  but 
they  looked  upon  the  health  and  knowledge 
of  the  multitude  as  not  the  least  precious  part 
of  the  wealth  of  nations.  In  asserting  the 
doctrine  of  race,  they  were  entirely  opposed 
to  the  equality  of  man  and  similar  abstract 
dogmas,  which  have  destroyed  ancient 
society  without  creating  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute. Resting  on  popular  sympathies 
and  popular  privileges,  they  held  that  no 
society  could  be  durable  unless  it  was  built 
upon  the  principles  of  loyalty  and  religious 
reverence. 

To  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
social  reform,  to  show  that  social 
reform  is  impossible  upon  any  ade- 
quate scale  unless  the  prerogatives 
of  monarchy — long  since  fallen  into 
desuetude — are  restored ;  unless  the 
Church  again  becomes  the  instruc- 
tress of  the  ignorant  and  the  bene- 
factress of  the  poor;  unless  the 
representative  attributes  of  Parlia- 
ment are  curtailed ;  and  unless  the 
dead  bones  of  certain  Constitutional 
forms  are  quickened  with  the  breath 
of  life — these  may  be  described  as 
the  central  objects  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  in  view  in  the  composition  of 
Ooningsby.  They  are  the  fantastic 
and  only  half-serious  projects  of  a 
very  clever  man.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
however,  had  a  more  immediate 
end  to  serve  in  demonstrating  the 
futility  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
That  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
fixed  by  Lord  Grey  had  not  satisfied 
the  classes  clamouring  for  political 
power,  and  that  it  had  essentially 
injured  those  in  whose  hands  politi- 
cal power  should  be  mainly  depo- 
sited; that  it  accorded  no  addi- 
tional representation  to  interests  or 
to  wealth;  that  the  Parliament 
elected  under  its  operation  was 
trusted  by  neither  a  majority  nor  a 
minority  in  the  country-— were  the 
chief  points  that  Mr.  Disraeli  en- 
deavoured to  establish.  '  The  prin- 
ciple of  manhood  suffrage/  remarks 
Sidonia  in  one  of  his  political  ex- 
positions, 'was  virtually  conceded 
by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.'  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  carried  household  suf- 
frage ;  will  the  political  novelist  of 
the  future  tell  us  that  the  principle 


of  manhood  suffrage  was  virtually 
conceded  by  the    Reform  Act  of 
1867?     Mr.  Disraeli  would  reply, 
'  Certainly  not ;'   for  he  holds  not 
only  that  the  tenure  of  property 
entails  upon  the  tenant  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duty,  but  that  the  tenure 
of   some  property  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  enjoyment  of  politi- 
cal privileges.     And,  Mr.  Disraeli 
would    add,    household    franchise 
represents  a  principle   of  finality 
which  the  ten-pound  franchise  did 
not.      In  Goningsby    Mr.    Disraeli 
deplores     a     state    of    things    in 
which  'anointed  kings  are  turned 
into  chief  magistrates/  and  a  re- 
presentative government  discharges 
the  duties  that  ought  to  be  borne 
by  an  enlightened  monarch  and  an 
educated  people.      The   press,   he 
tells  us,   'is  a  more  truly  repre- 
sentative institution  than  the  House 
of  Commons.'      '  The  tendency  of 
all    modern     communities    is    to- 
to  wards  pure  monarchy.'  'If  we  are 
forced  to  revolutions,  let  us  propose 
to  our  consideration  the  idea  of  a 
free  monarchy,  established  on  funda- 
mental laws,   itself  the  apex  of  a 
vast  pile  of  municipal  and  local  go- 
vernment, ruling  an  educated  peo- 
ple represented  oy  a  free  and  intel- 
lectual press.'     Again,  Mr.  Disraeli 
asks, '  What  can  be  more  anomalous 
than  the  present  connection  between 
State  and  Church  ?      Every  condi- 
tion on  which  it  was  originally  con 
sented  to  has  been  cancelled.    That 
original  alliance  was,  in  my  view,  an 
equal  calamity  for  the  nation  and 
the  Church;  but  at  least  it  was" an 
intelligible  compact.'     On  the  other 
hand,  Milbank  replies  to  the  criti- 
cism of  Coningsby  with  the  remark, 
( Divorce  the  Church  from  the  State, 
and  the  spiritual  power  that  strug- 
gled against  the  brute  force  of  the 
dark  ages,  against  tyrannical  mo- 
narchs  and  barbarous   barons,  will 
struggle  again  in  opposition  to  in- 
fluences of  a  different  form  but  of  a 
similar  tendency.' 

Mr.  Disraeli's  idea  of  civil  and 
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religions  government,  as  developed 
in  the  conversations  held  by  the 
dramatis  persona  of  his  novels,  is 
essentially  Hebraic.     His  doctrines 
are  based  upon  purely   theocratic 
principles,  and  they  would  be  practi- 
cable only  under  an  entirely  theo- 
cratic system.     But  a  very  little 
consideration  will  suffice  to  show 
that  in  the  enunciation  of  these  be- 
liefs in  Ooningsby,  Sybil,  and  Tan- 
cred,  he  did  not  in  reality  commit 
himself  to  any  definite  line  of  states- 
manship, much  less  entail  upon  him- 
self the  logical  responsibility  of  giv- 
ing concrete  effect  to  that  which 
he  deems  abstractedly  desirable.    It 
would  be  easy  to  show  from  some  pas- 
sages in  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels  that  the 
use  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the 
Royal  Warrant  as  regards  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Purchase  was  not  merely 
defensible,  but  meritorious,  and  that 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party 
is  really  pledged  to  Disestablishment. 
In  Pkmea8  Redux,    Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  has  represented  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  applying  the  Irish  ecclesi- 
astical policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
England ;  and  if  Mr.  Trollope  had 
paid  a  little  more  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  case,  and  knew 
more  of  political  history  than  he  does, 
he  had  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  some  very  telling  political  satire. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Convngsby  are  a  kind  of  counsel  of 
perfection.    If  Mr.  Disraeli  were 
to  be  reproached,  on  the  strength  of 
the  invective  levelled  in  that  most 


brilliant  of  fictions  at  the  system 
of  Parliamentary  representation  in 
England,  with  having  introduced, 
household  suffrage,  his  reply  would 
be    obyious   and   justifiable.      He 
might    admit    that    he    had    not 
changed  his  opinion,  that  the  re- 
presentation of  an  intellectual  press 
was   a  priori   preferable  to    that 
of  the  people's    delegates  at    St. 
Stephen's,  but  he  would  point  out 
triumphantly  that  inasmuch  as  he 
had  by  household  suffrage  enlarged 
the  political  area,  and  sounded  new 
depths  in  political  sentiment,  he  had 
in  the  actual  condition  of   affairs 
made  a  change  for  the  better,  and 
that  it  was  no  part  of  a  statesman's 
duty  to  reconstruct  society,  but  to 
devise  positive  improvement*,    In 
the  same  way,  as  regards  the  Church, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  allow  that  there 
was  an  anomaly  in  its  present  re- 
lation to  Parliament,  but  he  would 
contend  that,  in  appearing  now  as 
the  champion  of  Establishment,  he 
was  merely  asserting  the  met  which 
is  roundly  stated  by  Milbank  in 
Coningsby,  that  of  two  evils,  an  il- 
logical Establishment  or  separation 
of  the  civil  and  religious  power, 
the    latter   is    immeasurably   the 
greater.  Neither  consistency  nor  in- 
consistency is,  therefore,  the  word 
to  be  used  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
nection between  Mr.  Disraeli's  po- 
sition as  a  Conservative  statesman 
and  Mr.  Disraeli's  dogmas  of  go- 
vernment as    author  of  the  best 
political  novels  in  the  language. 
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THE  WORKING  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 


DURING  the  past  hundred  years 
there    are    few    countries  in 
Europe  in  which  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  has 
not  been  put  prominently  forward. 
In  most  it  has  received  a  solution, 
in  France  it  took  a  violent  form.  In 
other  countries,  however,  the  ex- 
ample  of   the    solution  there   ar- 
rived at  produced  its  natural  result. 
The  landlords  were  early  induced  to 
see  the  necessity  of  looking  upon 
the    claims    of    'the    tenants'   in 
another  light  than  that  of  Socialism 
or  of  Communism.   Thus  in  Prussia 
and  in  Russia  this  difficult  question 
has  been  peaceably  determined  by  a 
compromise  which,  whilst  it  secured 
to  the  landowners  the  enjoyment  of 
nearly  as  great  pecuniary  benefits 
as    they  claimed,  secured  to   the 
tenants  the  right  of  dwelling  un- 
molested in  their  homes.     Whilst 
such    a    question,    involving  such 
great  interests,  has  been  discussed  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  it  had  not  been  heard  of  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  length  of  time,  however,  which 
it  has  taken  to  practically  establish 
itself  as  one  of  the  public  subjects  of 
the  day  is  a  matter  of  wonder. 
Until  the  last  five  years  but  few 
traces  of  such  a  question  are  to 
he  found  in  England.  In  Ireland 
indeed  the  land  question  is  much 
older. 


Towards    the   end  of  the    last 
century  numerous  secret  societies 
existed  in  that  country,  whose  avow- 
ed object  was  by  forcible  means  to 
resist  what  were  considered  unjust 
demands  upon  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.     These  seem  mostly  to  have 
been    confined   to   claims  for   the 
increase  of  rent  and  of  tithes,  or 
for  the  right  to  inclose  commons. 
At  that  period  Irish  landlords  do 
not  seem  to  have  sought  to  any 
considerable  extent  to  take  into  their 
own  possession  land  occupied  by  te- 
nants who  were  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
rent.     It  is  since  the  famous  Clare 
election  they  have  as  a  body  sought 
to  do  so,1  asserting  that  the  con- 
solidation of  farms  was  expedient. 
Since  then  the  Irish  land  question 
has  nearly  always  been  the  most 
prominent  in  Ireland :  certainly  the 
first  in  the  minds  of  the  tenants. 
In  England,  however,  it  met  with 
but    little  encouragement.      That^ 
like  most  other  questions  in   Ire- 
land, it  was  but  a  feeble  echo  of  a 
great  one  which  had  arisen    and 
been  happily  solved  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,   in  Newfoundland,  and  in 
India,  was  never  admitted.  Emigra- 
tion on  a  vast  scale  was  proclaimed 
by  public  and  responsible  men  to  be 
the  real  solution  of  this  Irish  diffi- 
culty.     Gradually,  however,  from 
the  domain  of  local  agitation  and 
physical   violence  it  emerged  into 
the  healthier  form  of  a  great  Par- 
liamentary question.    It  would  no 


1  See  G.  Campbell  on  The  Irish  Land,  p.  36. 
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doubt  be  an  interesting  study  to 
trace  bow  from  a  small  beginning  it 
•at  last  grew  to  assume  formidable 
dimensions  in  party  warfare.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  object  of  this 
article.  At  the  general  election 
which  took  place  in  1868,  nearly 
every  Irish  Liberal  Member  was 
returned  pledged  to  what  is  known 
as  *  security  of  tenure/  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  Liberals 
were  restored  to  power,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land 
question  were  for  the  first  time  to 
become  Cabinet  measures.  The  Irish 
Land  Act  was  passed  in  the  year 
1870.  It  has  now  been  in  operation 
Jbr  over  three  years. 

Numerous  decisions  have  been 
•  made  respecting  it.  Under  it  tenants 
have  received  large  amounts  for 
'  compensation.'  It  has  been  twice 
amended,  and  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee has  reported  on  its  working. 
At  a  time  when  the  land  question 
is  rapidly  coming  forward  in  Eng- 
land, a  fitting  occasion  seems  to  have 
occurred  for  drawing  attention  to 
the  changes  which  that  Act  effected, 
and  how  far  experience  shows  that 
the  objects  of  its  framers  have  been 
accomplished. 

The  law  which  regulated  the  re- 
lation of  landlord  and  tenant  was 
much  simpler  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act.  Until  the  year 
i860  it  had  been  all  but  the  same. 
Like  English  law  on  most  subjects, 
it  was  to  be  found  scattered  at 
random  through  the  innumerable 
<  statutes  and  the  hundreds  of  volumes 
containing  the  reported  decisions 
relating  to  it.  In  that  year  an  effort 
was  made  to  consolidate — if  not  to 
codify — this  law.  This  undertaking 
was  carried  out  by  a  statute  of  one 
hundred  and  five  sections.  This 
statute  boldly  declared  that  all 
tenants  held  their  land  by  con- 
tract, and  not  by  tenure.  It  as- 
sumed the  land  to  be  the  absolute 
property  of  the  landlord,  and  the 


interest  of  the   tenant  in  it  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  a  person   who 
had    hired    any   ordinary   chattel. 
In  Ireland  this  Act  produced   re- 
sults corresponding  to  those  which 
similar  laws  are  said  by  Mr.  Fitzjamea 
Stephen  to  have  effected  in  India. 
A  knowledge   of  the  law  became 
diffused  among  the  people  in  place 
of  being  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  a 
limited  number.     The  Irish  tenant 
for  the  first  time  learned  that  the 
law  recognised  in  the  landlord  an 
unqualified  right  of  ejectment.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter  became 
aware  of  the  facilities — increased  by 
this  Act — which  the  law  afforded  him 
of  taking  into  his  own  possession 
land  occupied    by  tenants.      The 
hardship,  however,  which  this  mea- 
sure produced  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  atoned  for  by  the  Irish  Land 
Act. 

II 

In  considering  'The  Working  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act '  it  is  necessary 
to  direct  attention  only  to  its  first 
two  parts — to  which  the  others 
are  merely  ancillary.  The  first 
part  contains  the  clauses  which 
profess  to  procure  security  of  te- 
nure for  the  Irish  tenant.  The 
second  contains  those  whose  object 
is  to  promote  a  peasant  proprietary. 
As  regards  the  first  part,  it  has 
now  been  sufficiently  tested  by  ex- 
perience to  enable  a  fair  judgment 
to  be  formed  as  to  how  far  its  object 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  accom- 
plished. As  regards  the  second  part, 
hitherto  it  has  had  hardly  any  prac- 
tical operation.  It  has,  however, 
been  sufficiently  tried  to  show 
clearly  that  in  its  present  form  it 
cannot  be  utilised  to  any  consider- 
able extent. 

The  first  part  of  the  Act  may,  for 
nearly  all  practical  purposes,  be  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  four  sections, 
viz.  sections  1,  3,  4,  and  7.  The 
remaining  sections  mostly  qualify 
the  rights  given  by  the  former, 
and  create  the  machinery  by  which 
they  are  to  be  secured. 
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The  first  section  declares  to  be 
legal  the  Ulster  tenant  right  custom, 
or  the  usages  known  under  that 
name.  This  section  applies  only  to 
Ulster. 

The  third  section  declares  that 
any  tenant  who  is  *  disturbed '  in 
his  holding  by  his  landlord  is  to 
receive  compensation  to  a  limited 
amount  on  quitting  his  holding. 
In  other  words,  it  places  a  pecuniary 
fine  on  eviction. 

The  fourth  section — the  most  im- 
portant for  all  but  Ulster  tenants — 
fives  to  a  tenant  on  quitting  his 
olding,  compensation  for  the  im- 
provements which  he  or  his  prede- 
cessors in  title  may  have  made. 

The  seventh  section  declares  that 
where  an  incoming  tenant  has  paid 
money  on  account  of  coming  into 
his  holding,  with  the  implied  con- 
sent  of  the  landlord,  such  tenant, 
on  quitting  his  holding,  is  to  receive 
some  compensation  in  respect  of 
such  payment. 

Sections  i,  3,  and  4  are  most  easily 
understood  by  considering  them 
as  implied  covenants,  now  incorpo- 
rated for  the  first  lime  into  every 
contract  of  tenancy.  The  remedy 
provided  by  the  Act  for  their  non- 
observance  is  similar  to  that  where 
any  ordinary  covenant  is  violated, 
viz.  an  action  for  damages. 

Hitherto  the  litigation  under  the 
Act  has  been  most  extensive  in  Ul- 
ster. The  result  has  been  that  the 
nature  of  the  Ulster  custom  has  been 
accurately  determined.  Further 
it  has  been  shown  that  where 
it  exists  in  its  integrity,  its  viola- 
tion is  ordinarily  unprofitable  for 
landlords.  There  is  no  definition 
of  it  in  the  Act.  The  framing  one 
appeared  so  difficult  that  it  was  con- 
sidered best  to  confide  the  duty  of 
ascertaining  it  to  the  courts  of  law. 
(See  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Times, 
March  29,  1870.)  In  practice, 
two  things  on  the  occurrence  of 
each  dispute  in  Ulster  have  to  be 
proved  —  the  nature  of  the  cus- 
tom, and  that  it  applies  to  the 
holding    in    question.       For   this, 


particular  transactions,  asserted  to 
amount  to  the  custom,  are  proved, 
either  with  respect  to  such  holding, 
or,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  with 
respect  to  the  immediate  surround- 
ing holdings  or  other  portions  of  the 
landlord's  estate.  The  judgment 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  County  of 
Fermanagh,  in  the  case  of  Graham 
v.  Earl  of  Erne,  gives  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  this  custom. 
There  he  stated  that  this  custom 
might  be  considered  to  have  five 
essential  attributes : 

•     ■     »     « 

1.  The  right  or  custom  in  general  of 
yearly  tenants,  or  those  deriving  through 
them,  to  continue  in  undisturbed  possession 
so  long  as  they  act  properly  as  tenants  and 
pay  their  rents. 

2.  The  correlative  right  of  the  land- 
lord periodically  to  raise  the  rent,  so  as 
to  give  him  a  just,  fair,  and  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  increased  value  of  the 
land;  but  not  so  as  to  extinguish  the* 
tenant's  interest  by  imposing  a  rack  rent. 

3.  The  usage  or  custom  of  the  yearly 
tenants  to  sell  their  interest,  if  they  do 
not  wish  to  continue  in  possession  or  if  they 
become  unable  to  pay  tne  rent 

4.  The  correlative  right  of  the  land- 
lord to  be  consulted,  and  to  exercise  a 
potential  voice  in  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  proposed  assignee. 

5.  The  liability  of  the  landlord,  if 
taking  land  for  his  own  purposes  from  a 
tenant,  to  pay  the  tenant  the  fair  value  of 
the  tenant  right. 

It  was  admitted  in  the  above  case 
by  Lord  Erne,  that  on  his  estatea 
there  was  no  difference  with  respect 
to  the  custom  between  leasehold  and 
yearly  tenancies.  This  custom  is. 
thus  found  to  recognise  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  the  tenant, 
the  right  to  assign  the  holding 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  also 
the  right  of  the  landlord  to  vary  the 
rent  at  periodic  intervals. 

This  latter  right  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  disputed.  It  is 
clearly  admitted  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses examined  respecting  it  be- 
fore the  famous  Devon  Commis- 
sion. It  is  affirmed  by  the  Dungan- 
non  resolutions.  Again,  it  has  not 
been  questioned  before  any  of  the. 
chairmen.  Mr.  McElray,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tenant  Bright  Associa* 
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tion  in  the  North,  of  Ireland,  gave 
the  following  evidence  in  this  mat- 
ter when  asked  by  the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more  whether,  if  a  landlord  were  to 
have  his  estate  re- valued,  and  was 
advifled  that  he  was  fairly  entitled  to 
an  increased  rent,  the  tenants  would 
pay  it : 

A.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  the  rent  was 
moderately  increased,  and  if  a  reasonable 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  last  valuation, 
that  an  increase  would  not  be  objected  to. 
It  is  only  in  a  case  of  unfair  and  unreason- 
able increase  that  the  tenant  is  disposed  to 
make  any  objection.  .  .  . 

Q,  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  landlord 
is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  land  ? 

A,  Host  decidedly.  I  believe  that  there 
are  certain  circumstances  under  which  a 
landlord  can  fairly  come  into  the  increased 
value  of  the  land ;  for  instance,  the  improved 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  of  the 
nation  at  large.  I  think  these  are  all  pro- 
per circumstances  under  which  a  landlord 
.can  come  in  for  increase  of  rent.8 

This  increase  is  determined  at  pe- 
riodic intervals  by  professional  va- 
luators, who  in  making  their  valua- 
tion are  bound  to  consider  the  tenant 
right  of  the  occupier  of  the  holding. 

Several  important  questions  have, 
however,  arisen  respecting  this  cus- 
tom, about  which  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  expressed 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  some  of  which 
can  hardly  yet  be  considered  to  ba 
definitively  decided.  Four  questions 
have  been  put  prominently  forward. 
First,  it  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  acceptance  of  a  lease,  on  account 
of  the  covenant  in  it  to  give  up  the 
farm  at  the  end  of  the  term,  deprives 
a  tenant  of  the  benefit  of  the  custom. 
Secondly,  whether  the  assigning  of 
a  tenancy  in  violation  of  a  covenant 
not  to  do  so,  has  such  an  effect. 
Thirdly,  whether  estate  rules  control 
the  custom.  Again,  whether  tenants 
of  town  parks  are  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  custom. 

The  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  these 
questions  may  now  be  considered 
to  be  practically  decided.  The  second 


is '  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 
As   regards    the   first,    the  better 
opinion  Beems  to  be  that  a  lease  does 
not  necessarily  exclude  the  custom. 
This  question  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance,    involving   property     in 
Ulster    the    value    of    which     is 
estimated  at  over  5,500,000?.     The 
number  of  leasehold  holdings  in  that 
province    is    said    to    be     32,000. 
No  doubt  exists  that  it  has  been 
always  considered  in  Ulster  that  a 
lease  has  not  this  effect.     Such  was 
the    evidence    before    the    Devon 
Commission.     Such,  again,  was  the 
statement  of  the  then  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  when  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee.      This    question    was, 
however,  directly  raised  in  the  case 
of  Austin  v.  Scot,  before  the  Chair- 
man of  the  County  of  Londonderry. 
The    decision  was   that   the   lease 
had  such  an  effect.      An   appeal, 
however,  was  at  once  taken,  which 
came  on   to  be  heard  before  Chief 
Justice  Monahan,  who  decided  the 
other  way.     In  met,  he  considered 
the  matter  so  clear  that  he  refused 
to  reserve  a  case  for  the  Land  Court. 
In   reply   to    a    question    from  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  as 
to  why  he  had  not  reserved  a  case, 
this     eminent     judge     gave    the 
following  evidence : 

The  question  was  whether,  where  there 
was  a  lease  for  lives  or  years,  with  a  cove- 
nant to  quit  and  give  up  possession  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  as  is  the  case  in  every  lease  for 
lives  or  years,  the  tenant  right  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease  he  applicable  to  such  a 
case.  .  .  .  The  enactment  being  that  the 
usages  prevalent  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
shall  be  hereafter  obligatory,  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  fact,  what  are  the  usages  here- 
tofore prevalent,  because  the  tenant  right 
custom  was  never  legally  enforceable  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  .  .  .  Then  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  any  difference  be* 
tween  that  case  [tenancy  from  year  to  year] 
and  the  case  of  a  tenant  who  holds  under  a 
lease  for  yean.  I  see  none  whatever  in 
the  abstract ;  because  in  the  abstract,  every 
tenant  who  takes  premises  from  year  to 
year  enters  into  an  express  or  implied 
agreement  with  his  landlord  to  surrender 
the  premises  at  the  end  of  the  year.  .  .  . 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords,  p.  266. 
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Bat  if  I  had  any  doubt  upon  the  matter  in 
the  mere  abstract  of  law,  I  ceased  to  have 
it  upon  examination  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  before  me,  and  who  were  the  agents 
of  the  principal  estates  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  .  .  .  Every  witness  who  was  ex- 
amined before  me  stated  that  .  .  .  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  difference  as  to  the 
usage  to  give  compensation  for  the  tenant 
right  between  cases  of  tenancies  from  year 
to  year  and  cases  of  leases  for  lives  or 
years. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
above  case  did  not  decide  that  every 
leasehold  holding  in  Ulster  was 
subject  to  the  custom,  but  that  it  was 
not  destroyed  by  themereaoceptance 
of  a  lease.  In  practice,  however, 
great  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
furnishing  such  proof,  and  the 
doing  so  has  met  from  the  tribu- 
nals with  but  little  encouragement. 
'No  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  re- 
fusal to  reserve  a  special  case  in 
Austin  v.  Scot  has  been  questioned. 
Yet  still  it  can  hardly  now  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Land  Court  would 
reverse  that  decision.  If  it  did 
so,  the  Liberal  party  would  appear 
bound,  after  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  during 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  to  introduce 
a  declaratory  Act  that  the  existence 
of  a  lease  did  not  necessarily  exclude 
the  custom.  This  was  the  course 
pursued  when  the  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal  practically  decided  that  a 
Landed  Estates  Court  conveyance 
deprived  the  tenant  of  the  right  to 
claim  its  benefit. 

Similar  considerations  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  question 
whether  the  breach,  of  a  covenant 
against  assignment  deprives  the 
tenant  of  the  benefit  of  the  custom, 
is  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  law.  It 
has  not  yet  been  decided.  However, 
it  is  not  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
first  and  third  questions. 

The  latter^ — viz.  the  validity  of 
estate  rules — has  been  decided,  and 
against   the   tenant.     It  has    not 


been  declared  that  every  estate  rule 
controls  the  custom,  bnt  that  it 
does  so  where  it  is  reasonable  and 
has  been  acquiesced  in  by*  the 
tenants.  This  construction  has 
been  much  controverted  by  the 
latter,  who  naturally  state  that 
hitherto  the  custom,  not  being  re- 
cognised by  law,  they  have  had  no 
option  of  electing  whether  or  not 
they  would  acquiesce  in  such  a  rule. 
In  the  case  of  Graham  v.  Earl  of  Erne, 
before  alluded  to,  the  chairman 
stated  his  opinion  on  the  subject : 

These  special  conditions,  if  of  long 
standing  and  well  recognised,  are  just  as 
binding  on  the  particular  estate  as  the  five 
larger  and  more  extensive  elements  of  te- 
nant right  which  I  have  above  enumerated 
as  existing  generally  in  all  cases  of  tenant 
right. 


... 


This  question  has  arisen  prin- 
cipally with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  compensation  which  the  tenant 
is  to  receive  where  there  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  custom.  Many 
landlords  had  made  a  rule  that  no 
tenant  on  selling  his  interest  in  his 
holding  was  to  receive  a  larger  price 
than  a  stated  number  of  years' 
rental.  In  the  case  of  Austin  v.  Scot, 
Chief  Justice  Monahan  enforced  a 
rule  limiting  the  amount  to  five 
years.3  Where  no  such  rule  exists, 
the  amount  of  compensation  has 
been  estimated  in  a  very  different 
way,  and  is  often  very  large.  The 
average  in  such  cases  seems  to  vary 
from  about  fifteen  to  twenty-one 
years'  purchase  of  the  rent  of  the 
holding.  In  one  case,  which  was 
confirmed  on  appeal,  a  tenant  of 
Lord  Leitrim  received  forty  years' 
purchase  at  the  then  rental.  The 
amount  of  compensation  given  was 
240I.  The  rent  was  only  6Z.,  but  it 
was  proved  that  owing  principally 
to  the  improvements  of  the  tenant, 
the  letting  value  of  the  holding 
was  19Z.  17s.  6d.A  The  manner  of 
estimating  the  compensation  in  that 


*  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Committee,  p.  196. 

4  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  before  Select  Committee, 

p.  211. 
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case  was,  as  it  is  in  all  cases  where 
no  estate  rule  prevails— what  would 
the  interest  of  the  tenant  in  the 
holding,  subject  to  a  reasonable  in- 
crease of  rent,  sell  for  if  put  up  to 
auction  ?  Often  where  the  landlord 
approves  of  the  sale,  the  amount  of 
the  increase  is  stated  at  the  time. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of 
the  Chairman  ofthe  County  of  Down 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  com- 
pensation is  estimated : 

Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Q.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  an 
occupancy,  yon  enquire  what  the  value  of  it 
in  the  market  is,  or  what  the  tenant  paid 
for  it? 

A.  I  enquire  what  the  current  price  is  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Q.  You  do  not  enquire  whether  the  tenant 
paid  much  or  nothing  ? 

A.  That  is  not  enquired  into.  The  ques- 
tion entirely  is,  What  is  the  current  price  ? 
It  varies  sometimes ;  sometimes  decreases, 
sometimes  increases,  according  to  the  land- 
lord and  the  mode  in  which  he  sets  his 
land. 

Lord  Chelmsford  (Chairman).  Q.  Did 
youlay  down  your  general  principle  on  this 
subject  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrison  in 
these  words  :  '  In  estimating  the  value  of 
tenant  right  on  a  farm  of  land  ["  he  had 
not"  words  obviously  omitted]  received 
evidence  of  what  a  tenant  paid  on  coming 
in,  or  what  he  laid  out  in  improvements 
during  his  occupancy,  the  only  question 
being,  what  would  the  farm  sell  for  in  open 
market'? 

A.  I  believe  I  did,  but  not  in  those 
words.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  Ulster 
custom,  where  the  right  of  sale  is  unlimited. 
I  never  heard  any  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject.* 

Many,  no  doubt,  consider  that 
these  very  large  prices  must  be 
given  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
versioner. Yet  the  facts  do  not 
appear  to  bear  out  such  a  statement. 
The  reversion  of  a  yearly  tenancy 
does  not  sell  for  less  in  Ulster  than 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  real 
explanation  probably  is  that  land 

Sut  up  for  sale  in  small  quantities 
rings  a  much  larger  price,  on 
account  of  the  increased  competition, 
than  when  sold  in  large  parcels. 
In    France    small  farms   sell    for 


forty  or  fifty  years'  purchase.  Mr. 
Butt  has  also  well  pointed  out 
that  people  will  give  extravagant 
sums  for  the  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood. 

That  the  Ulster  custom  does  not 
apply  to  town  parks  has  now  been 
decided  by  the  Land  Court.  Town 
parks  are  land  adjoining  towns,  held 
by  people  living  in  such  places,  and 
which  have  increased  in  value  on  ac- 
count of  such  proximity.  No  doubt 
exists  that  previous  to  the  Land 
Act,  the  custom  applied  to  such 
lands.  No  legitimate  reason  exists 
why  they  should  be  excluded. 

Such  are  the  principal  questions 
which  have  arisen  with  reference  to- 
this    custom.      Unfortunately   but 
few  tenants  were  examined  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords. 
It  appeared,  however,  to  be  generally 
admitted    that  where  the    Ulster 
custom  exists  in  its  integrity,  the 
tenants  profess  to  be  satisfied  with 
and  grateful    for    the.  Act.     This 
indeed   is    not   a   matter   of   sur- 
prise.    A  custom  which  entitles  a 
tenant  to  receive  from  fifteen  to 
forty  years'  purchase  of  the   rent 
which  he  has  been  paying,  if  ejected 
without  cause,  and  moreover  im- 
poses upon  the  landlord  the  obliga- 
tion of  paying  the  costs  of  the  en- 
quiry, is  almost  fixity  of  tenure  at 
valuation  rents.    Nor,  indeed,  did 
the  landlords  examined  before  that 
Committee  make  much  serious  op- 
position to  being  compelled  to  do  by- 
law that  which  heretofore  they  had 
voluntarily  performed.  Their  objec- 
tions appeared  to  be  confined  chiefly 
to  matters  of  minor  detail :  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  tribunals,   and  the 
right  to  control  the  cutting  of  turf, 
and  the  preservation  of  game. 

Ill 

In  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland, 
and  in  that  part  of  Ulster  where 
the  custom  does  not  exist,  or  has 
been  curtailed  by  rules,  the  Irish 


*  Minutes  qf  Evidence  before  Select  Committee,  p.  29. 
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Land  Act  is  not  looked  upon  either 
by  tenants  or  landlords  as  a  solution 
of  their  difficulties.  In  vain  is  the 
evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  be  searched  for  such  testi- 
mony. It  is  daily  becoming  evident 
that  formers'  clubs,  partaking  of 
the  character  of  trades'  unions, 
are  being  formed  in  Ireland,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  tenants  under  this 
Act,  and  of  having  it  amended.  In 
the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Wicklow,  Eildare,  and 
others,  such  clubs  have  already  been 
formed. 

In  April  1873  a  meeting  of  tenants' 
representatives  was  held  in  Dublin, 
where  their  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Act  as  applied 
to  Leinster,  Monster,  Gonnaught, 
and  that  part  of  Ulster  where  the 
custom  does  not  prevail  in  its  in- 
tegrity, was  quietly  but  resolutely 
put  forward.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  such  provisions — 
tested  by  experience  —  are  con- 
trasted with  those  provided  for  the 
still  favoured  North. 

The  third  section  provides  that  a 
landlord  who  seeks  to  eject  a  tenant 
shall  pay  to  the  latter  a  penalty  or 
compensation  for  the  loss  which  he 
thus  sustains,  varying  in  amount 
according  to  the  value  of  the  holding 
and  the  discretion  of  the  chairman. 
The  maximum  amounts  thus  pay- 
able to  tenants  whose  holdings  are 
valued  under  10Z.,  30Z.,  40Z.,  50Z., 
100Z.,  are  respectively  seven,  five, 
four,  three,  two  years'  rent.  A 
tenant  whose  holding  is  valued  over 
100Z.  can  receive  but  one  year's  rent, 
and  in  no  case  over  250Z.  A  tenant, 
however,  who  also  claims  compen- 
sation for  improvements  under  sec- 
tion 4,  which  he  is  allowed  to  do, 
cannot  if  his  holding  is  valued  over 
10Z.  claim  more  than  four  years' 
rent  for  disturbance,  or  if  under  10Z. 
more  than  five.  No  tenant  who  is 
such  under  a  tenancy  existing  at 
the  passing  of  the  Act  can  claim 
under  this  section  either  if  he  has  a 
lease  or  if  his  holding  is  valued  over 


100Z.    No   such  limitation    exists 
with  respect  to  the  Ulster  custom. 

The  entire  number  of  holdings  in 
Ireland  in  1870  was  661,931.  Four- 
fifths  of  these  are  30  acres  or  under. 
I35>392  &re  held  underlease.  Over 
100,000  of  these  are  situated  outside 
Ulster,  and  thus  excepted  from 
compensation.  In  practice  it  has 
been  found  that  it  is  this  third 
section  on  which  the  small  tenant 
has  to  rely.  For  under  the  fourth 
section  he  is  allowed  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  real  improvements  which 
he  and  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him  have  made,  perhaps  the 
bringing  the  country  from  a  state  of 
wildness  into  cultivation. 

A  moment's  consideration  renders 
it  evident  that  the  maximum  amount 
of   compensation    which     can    be 
awarded  is  not  sufficient  to  render 
it  unprofitable  for  a  landlord    to 
evict.    For  experience  shows  that  in 
Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Monster, 
the  tenant  who  is  allowed  to  sell 
his  interest  in  his  holding  receives 
as  large  a  price  as  in  Ulster.  There 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  average 
price  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one 
years'  purchase.      Thus  if  a  land- 
lord were  to  evict  a  tenant  who  paid 
10Z.  a  year  rent,  he  might  be  or- 
dered to  pay  70Z.  for  so  doing ;  but 
if  he  were  immediately  afterwards  to 
put  up  the  holding  for  sale  he  would 
receive  for  it  from  150Z.  to  210Z, 
Nor   indeed    have    the    chairmen 
much    favoured   this    section.     In 
place    of   always  giving    the  full 
amount  of  compensation,  whenever  a 
landlord  was  unwilling  to  '  continue ' 
a  fair  tenant,  at  a  fair  rent,  they 
have  been  too  much  disposed  to  give 
something    less.     No  doubt  there- 
are  chairmen  who  in  such  instances 
do  always  give  the  maximum,  and 
whose  recognised  position,  as  dis- 
tinguished   lawyers,   warrants  the 
statement  that  such  is  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  Act. 

The  fourth  section  is  chiefly  be- 
neficial to  large  farmers,  dwelling 
out  of  Ulster.  This  section  gives 
to  Irish  tenants  compensation  for 
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improvements,  both  'past'  and 
'future,'  but  unfortunately  subject 
to  numerous  restrictions.  It  is  to 
the  extension  of  a  similar  enact- 
ment to  England,  that  at  present 
the  demand  of  English  tenants  is 
apparently  confined.  In  England 
and  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Land  Act,  the  landlord 
on  the  determination  of  the  tenancy, 
was  entitled  to  all  improvements 
which  the  tenant  might  have  made, 
except  recognised  fixtures.  The 
Irish  Land  Act  has  abolished  this 
strange  right. 

Improvements  are  defined  by  the 
Act  (s.  70)  to  mean  any  work 
which  adds  to  the  letting  value  of 
the  holding,  also  tillages  and  ma- 
nures. Compensation  for  such  im- 
provements is  now  payable  by  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant,  but  many 
exceptions  and  provisoes  hamper 
the  claim  of  the  latter,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  improvements 
made  before  the  change  in  the  law. 
No  tenant  can  claim  compensation 
for  improvements  (except  for  per- 
manent buildings  and  reclamation 
of  waste  land)  made  twenty  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  A 
lease  which  has  lasted  thirty-one 
years  prevents  any  claim  except  for 
reclamation  of  waste  land,  perma- 
nent buildings,  and  unexhausted  ma- 
nures. But  a  still  more  important 
proviso  with  respect  to  'past'  im- 
provements requires  the  Court,  in 
estimating  their  value,  to  take  into 
consideration  both  the  time  the 
tenant  may  have  enjoyed  them  and 
the  amount  of  rent  which  he  has  been 


paying.     Its  existence  has  hitherto 
prevented  tenants  receiving  any  fair 
compensation  under  this  section.  Its 
absence  with  respect  to  future  im- 
provements induces  the  belief  that 
with  respect  to  them  the  Court  will 
have  but  to  estimate  their  value 
when  given  up.     This  distinction 
is  much  to  be  regretted.    If  be- 
cause a  tenant  may  have  been  re- 
couped his    expenditure,   he  is  to 
be  deprived  of  the  improvements 
which  he  may  have  made,  it  is  to 
the  State,  not  to  the  landlord,  they 
should  belong.     Many  cases  have 
been  already  decided   under    this 
and  the  third  section,  but  they  have 
given  rise  to  but  little  legal  contro- 
versy.    It  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  large  sums  have  been  invested 
by  tomato  in  improving  their  hold- 
ings.     It  will  be  remembered  how 
often  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
this  was  denied.     The   sum,  how- 
ever, which  a  tenant  in  practice  re- 
ceives under  both  these  sections  is 
much  smaller  than  that  received  by 
a  tenant  under  the  Ulster  custom.6 
The  avowed  object  of  the  seventh 
section    is    to    foster  the   growth 
throughout    Ireland,  of   a    tenant 
right  similar  to  that  now  existing  in 
the  North.  Purchase  money  paid  on 
the  assignment  of  a  tenancy,  with 
the  sanction  of  a  landlord,  would 
come    under    this    section.       But 
landlords  are  well    aware  of   the 
possible  extent    of   its    operation, 
and  will  in  future  either  prohibit 
assignment,  or  place  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money.  How 
they  will  be  able  to  prevent  such 


*  The  published  Government  statistics  are  very  imperfect.  In  1872  the  net  amount 
paid  to  tenants  under  this  Act  -was  14,714/.  Of  this  9,597/.  was  paid  for  claims  in  Ulster; 
5,117/.  in  the  other  provinces.  Of  this  9.597/.,  4*924/.  was  paid  for  claims  under  the 
Ulster  custom,  the  residue  for  those  in  that  province  under  sections  3,  4,  and  7.  The 
number  of  claims  so  determined  in  Ulster  was  1 1 7 ;  in  the  other  three  provinces,  86.  Un- 
fortunately the  number  of  claims  under  Ulster  custom  alone  is  not  given.  Average  com- 
pensation received  in  Ulster  for  each  holding  is  therefore  82/.  In  other  three  provinces, 
59/.  It  may  be  assumed  that  average  payable  in  Ulster  under  sections  3,  4,  and  7  = 
same  amount  —  J9Z.  This  would  make  number  of  claims  in  Ulster  under  sections  3, 4, 
and  7  s  79 ;  under  Ulster  custom  =  38.  This  makes  average  amount  awarded  under 
custom  =  124/.  This  average,  of  course,  includes  claims  where  estate  rules  limiting 
compensation  prevail.  The  returns  ought  to  give  average  value  of  holdings — their 
acreage  —number  of  claims  under  custom—  number  in  which  estate  rules  prevail  In  1872 
number  of  land  claims  was  623.;  but  many  were  settled,  withdrawn,  ox  refused. 
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transfers  on  the  death  of  a  tenant, 
or  by  way  of  family  arrangement,  it 
is  difficult  to  see.  For  instance, 
on  the  death  of  a  tenant  his  in- 
terest in  his  holding  vests  in  his 
administrator  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Few  land- 
lords will  permit  a  farm  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  acres  to  be  sub-divided. 
They  will  probably  require  that 
but  one  shall  occupy  it.  This 
can  in  law  only  be  effected  by 
one  of  the  children  purchasing 
the  shares  of  all  the  others.  If 
such  arrangements  be  held  to  come 
under  this  section,  in  time  it  will 
have  an  extensive  operation. 

The  remaining  sections  of  this  part 
of  the  Act  relate  to  minor  matters. 
By  them  the  landlord  is  to  a  great 
extent  protected  in  his  privileges  of 
game  and  turbary,  and  the  tenant  is 
prohibited,  practically,  from  assign- 
ing or  sub-letting  without  his  con- 
sent. 

No  tenant,  moreover,  holding  a 
a  farm  under  50?.  a  year  Govern- 
ment valuation,  is  allowed  to  con- 
tract with  his  landlord  that  he  will 
not  avail  himself  of  the  provision  of 
this  Act.  This,  as  a  new  principle 
in  our  law,  was  much  objected  to. 
Experience  has  already  shown  that 
without  it  this  Act  would  simply 
have  been  a  dead  letter.  Tenants 
would  have  preferred  to  sign  written 
undertakings  rather  than  risk  the 
chances  of  eviction,  and  such  agree- 
ments would  have  been  tendered 
by  landlords  of  the  highest  position. 

The  procedure  for  carrying  out 
these  provisions  is  very  simple.  A 
claim  comes  on  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  chairman  of  the  county 
court,  who  determines  the  matter 
-*-the  amount  of  compensation — 
without  a  jury.  From  his  decision 
there  is  an  appeal  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  the  judge  of  assize. 
The  latter  has  power  to  reserve  a 
special  case  on  any  point  of  law  for 
a  tribunal  called  the  Land  Court. 
The  constitution  of  this  latter  court 
has  justly  been  much  criticised; 
but  it  is  assumed  that  it  will  be 


merged  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  to 
be  created  by  the  proposed  new  Judi- 
cature Bill  for  Ireland. 

One  other  matter  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  Act  remains  to  be 
considered.  It  is  one  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  was 
directed,  and  which  is  yet  destined 
to  give  rise  to  much  discussion.  It 
is  the  question  of  the  re-adjustment 
of  rent.  In  the  Land  Act  it  is 
ignored.  It  is  one  which,  however, 
the  tenants  daily  find  themselves 
bound  to  consider.  It  has  been 
shown  that  in  Ulster  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  rent  at  periodic  intervals  is  a 
part  of  the  custom.  In  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  the  rent  has  been 
from  time  to  time  varied,  but  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner,  on  account 
of  the  tenant  being  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  landlord.  The  land- 
lord solely  fixed  the  rent,  and  com- 
pelled the  tenant  to  submit  to  it  by 
the  threat  of  a  notice  to  quit,  or 
oftener  by  having  served  it  in  the 
first  instance.  The  right  of  the 
landlord  to  an  increased  rent,  as  the 
price  of  produce  increased,  seems  to 
have  been  acquiesced  in.  The  de- 
mand of  the  tenants  has  been  fixity 
of  tenure  at  a  valuation  rent,  not 
that  the  present  rent  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  rent-charge. 

Now  the  1 8th  section  places 
tenants  in  a  most  embarrassing  legal 
position  whenever  a  landlord  in 
future  demands  an  increased  rent. 
That  section  declares  that  where 
the  landlord 

has  been  and  is  willing  to  permit  the 
tenant  to  continue  in  the  occupation  of  his 
holding  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms, 
and  that  such  terms  have  been  and  are 
unreasonably  refused  by  the  tenant,  the 
claim  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  under 
section  3  shall  be  refused. 

The  framers  of  that  section  evi- 
dently forgot  that  the  mere  increase 
of  rent  might  be  held  to  have  caused 
a  change  of  tenancy — that  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  if  a  notice  to  quit 
had  been  served.  Now,  one  of  the 
first  decisions  under  the  Act  was, 
that  where  a  change  of  tenancy 
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takes  place,  the  tenant  loses  all  claim 
for  the  improvements  made  during 
the  old  tenancy.  It  is  a  hard  duty 
to  cast  on  the  tenant  of  determining, 
each  time  a  notice  to  quit  is  served 
and  a  new  rent  proposed,  whether  the 
chairman  will  consider  it  exorbi- 
tant  or  not.  If  he  accepts  it,  and  a 
new  notice  to  quit  is  served  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  has  lost  his  claim 
for  improvements. 

A  better  course  would  have 
been  to  have  incorporated  into  the 
Act  some  optional  clauses,  provid- 
ing for  the  re-adjustment  of  rent 
by  sworn  valuators  approved  of 
both  by  landlord  and  tenant,  or, 
where  they  could  not  agree,  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman.  When- 
ever a  landlord  refused  to  adopt 
such  clauses,  his  ejectment  should 
be  declared  to  be  capricious,  and 
the  chairman  bound  to  give  com- 
pensation equal  in  amount  to  what 
an  Ulster  tenant  would  receive 
under  similar  circumstances. 

It  is  evident  that  an  unfair  land- 
lord may  make  an  unfair  use  of 
this  section. 

IV 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the 
working  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  this  part  does 
not  involve  the  rivalry  of  class 
interests,  which  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  first,  and  which 
renders  its  impartial  consideration 
a  matter  of  such  great  difficulty. 
By  its  means  the  Legislature  in- 
terposed to  put  an  end  to  class 
disputes,  the  continued  existence 
of  which  was  not  only  prejudicial 
to  the  parties  concerned,  but  to  the 
State.  It  sought  to  do  so  not  by 
prohibiting  ejectments,  but  by 
placing  a  heavy  tax  on  the  exercise 
of  what  it  considered  an  acknow- 
ledged but  injurious  right. 

By  the  second  part  the  Legisla- 
ture has  simply  sought  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  their  holdings,  by 
tenants  from  landlords,  willing  to 
dispose  of  them  for  their  own  in- 


terest.     Its    object    is    avowedlj 
gradually  to  create  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary throughout  the  land.      It 
is  no  object  of  the  present  article 
to  discuss  the  desirability  of  such 
a  design,  of  which   the  probable 
beneficial  results  have  been   -well 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  clauses  of  this 
part  of  the  Act  have  in  a  special  way 
attracted  the    Irish  tenants,  who 
believe    that  in  some  way   which 
they  do  not  understand  they  will 
enable  them  some  day  to  purchase 
their  holdings,  and  thus  become  in- 
dependent. 

But,  indeed,  these  clauses  con- 
tain but  a  small  portion  of  the  plan 
which  Mr.  Bright  foreshadowed  in 
a  great  speech  which  he  delivered 
in  Dublin  prior  to  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1868.  Then  he  distinctly 
advocated  the  purchase  by  Govern- 
ment of  the  property  of  landlords 
willing  to  sell,  in  order  that  the 
formation  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
might  rapidly  commence.  These 
clauses  contain  no  such  power  of 
purchase.  The  direct  result  of  this 
has  been  that  hitherto  they  have 
remained  all  but  a  dead  letter,  nor 
indeed  in  their  present  state  can 
there  be  much  hope  of  their  being 
utilised  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  entire  number  of  sales  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the 
last  return  in  Thorn's  Almanack  for 
1874  was  225.  The  rental  of  the 
property  so  sold  was  12,3041.  4*.  gd. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  purchase 
money,  222,145?.  198.  $d.  The 
Government  valuation  of  the  rental 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  excepting 
house  or  town  property,  is  over 
1 0,000, 000Z.  It  is  evident  that  the 
proportion  of  the  portion  sold  to  the 
entire  is  insignificant,  and  that 
unless  the  number  of  sales  under 
these  clauses  should  rapidly  in- 
crease, no  sufficient  number  of  pea- 
sant proprietors  will  even  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  be  created  to 
enable  a  judgment  to  be  formed  by 
the  test  of  experience  as  to  their 
desirability.    A  short  consideration 
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of  these  clauses  will  show  that,  as 
matters  now  are,  no  such  increase 
can  be  expected. 

The  changes  which  they  have 
produced  are  :  ist.  They  enable 
owners  of  land,  tied  up  in  settle- 
ment, to  sell  holdings  to  their 
occupiers.  2nd.  They  enable  mort- 
gagors to  do  so  without  the  consent 
of  the  mortgagees.  3rd.  They 
enable  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ire- 
land to  advance  money  to  tenants 
for  such  purposes.  The  purchase 
money  is  in  all  cases  paid  into 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and 
there  protected  for  all  interested 
in  it.  The  first  change  simply 
introduces  into  all  settlements  a 
power  of  sale  which  previously 
existed  in  most.  The  second  is 
more  important;  but  a  moment's 
consideration  will  show  that  no 
mortgagor  will  seek  to  carry  out 
such  a  sale  where  his  mortgagee 
objects. 

Thus  the  changes  practically 
amount  to  this:  first,  they  enable 
tenants  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings,  no  doubt 
a  most  important  matter ;  secondly, 
a  perfect  title  is  assured  to  the 
tenants  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  only  inducement 
for  the  landlord  to  sell  is  the  pecu- 
niary benefit  which  he  may  receive. 
But  standing  in  the  way  of  such  a 
result  is  the  great  stumbling-block 
of  Irish  as  of  English  conveyancing, 
its  immense  cost,  and  the  whole 
disproportion  of  such  cost  to  the 
value  of  the  land  sold.  Against 
the  sale  of  land  in  small  quantities, 
there  is  the  fatal  objection  known 
to  all  lawyers,  that  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  investigating  the  title  to 
one  acre  of  land,  is  all  but  the  same 
as  that  of  investigating  the  title  to 
a  thousand  acres  of  the  same  estate. 
Thus  the  selling  of  one  holding  but 
little  lessens  the  cost  of  selling 
another  holding  of  the  same  estate 
shortly  afterwards.  Again,  for  a 
sale  under  these  clauses,  to  the 
ordinary  expense  attending  the  in- 


vestigation of  any  title  must  be  added 
that  of  obtaining  a  Landed  Es- 
tates Court  conveyance — necessarily 
a  costly  proceeding.  The  cost  of 
selling  a  holding  valued  at  20I.  a 
year  in  ordinary  cases  must  be 
nearly  half  the  purchase  money. 
This  enormous  expense  must  as 
much  deter  the  landlord  from  selling 
as  the  tenant  from  purchasing.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  is  but  one 
remedy  for  lessening  the  cost  at- 
tending the  transfer  of  land,  viz. 
to  simplify  the  procedure  for  such 
purpose.  For  this  purpose  land  must 
be  assimilated  to  personal  property, 
and  rendered  transferable  in  the 
same  way  as  Bank  stock  or  rail- 
way shares.  The  registration  of 
all  such  transfers  must  be  compul- 
sory, and  no  owner  recognised  either 
at  law  or  in  equity  whose  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  registry. 

That  the  accomplishing  this  object 
is  not  visionary  is  now  admitted, 
having  been  carried  out  in  Conti- 
nental countries  and  in  Imperial  co- 
lonies. Mr.  Bright  and  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  are 
now  known  to  be  advocates  of 
changes  tending  in  that  direction. 
Hitherto  this  question  has  never 
attracted  much  public  interest, 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  gene- 
rally believed  to  interest  solely  the 
landlords  as  a  class.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  It  is  the  complexity  of  all 
titles  to  real  property  and  the  ex- 
pense attending  its  transfer  which 
have  hitherto  prevented  its  being 
sold  in  small  quantities.  In  Ireland 
already  special  facilities  exist  for 
carrying  out  such  a  plan.  Such  a 
change  would  necessarily  much  in- 
crease the  number  of  sales  under 
these  clauses.  For  the  tenant  would 
be  enabled  to  increase  the  amount  of 
his  offer  for  the  purchase  of  his 
holding  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  carrying  it  out. 

But  the  simplification  of  the 
transfer  of  land  will  not  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  create  any  considerable 
number  of  peasant  proprietors. 
Many    landlords    willing    to    sell 
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will  not  take  the  trouble  or  incur 
the  annoyance  of  entering  into 
hundreds  of  different  agreements 
for  such  purpose.  Others  will  fear 
that  the  very  fact  of  negotiating 
with  their  tenants  would  warn  off 
other  possible  purchasers.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  intermediate  party. 

The  present  Earl  of  Derby  since 
the  passing  of  this  Act  sold  his 
Irish  estates  to  a  single  individual. 
The  tenants  at  once  offered  the 
happy  purchaser  a  large  bonus  for 
his  bargain.  This  offer  was  de- 
clined. He  has  since  died,  leaving 
his  estates  strictly  entailed.  Now, 
if  Mr.  Bright's  plan  had  been  in 
operation,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Government  Board  would 
have  purchased  this  estate.  It  is 
evident  that  by  so  doing  in  a  single 
day  half  as  many  peasant  proprietors 
would  nave  been  created  as  have  been 
in  three  years  under  these  clauses.7 
Another  large  estate  recently  sold 
is  that  of  the  Law  Life  Company's 
property  in  Connemara  to  a  London 
merchant. 

Two  great  acknowledged  evils 
exist  in  Ireland,  the  legal  abate- 
ment of  which  would  further  bring 
a  large  quantity  of  land  into  the 
market.  These  are  :  the  holding  of 
land  by  English  companies;  and 
absenteeism.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
which  required  the  former  to  sell 
their  estates  within  twenty  years 
would  appear  defensible.  The  whole 
number  of  landed  proprietors  in 
Ireland  who  have  over  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  is  13,565.  Of  these 
but  5,966 — representing  property  to 
the  amount  of  5,089,61  oZ.  annual 
rental,  or  about  half  that  of  the 
whole  of  Ireland — reside  on  their 
estates.  The  remainder  are  non- 
resident. Some  reside  in  Ireland 
elsewhere  than  on  their  estates. 
But  about  2,973 — representing  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  2,470,8 16L 
annual  rental — are  permanent  ab- 
sentees from  Ireland. 


No  doubt  this  question  of  absen- 
teeism is  a  difficult  one  to  deal 
with.  But  the  gradual  imposition 
of  an  increasing  absentee  tax  on 
those  whose  continued  absence  im- 
poses additional  duties  upon  others 
as  jurors,  magistrates,  and  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  would  appear 
Mr.  Its  direct  result  would  be  to 
bring  a  large  number  of  these  pro- 

?erties  into  the  market  for  sale, 
'he  fact,  however,  that  such 
measures  partake  of  the  character 
of  special  legislation  renders  it 
difficult  to  hope  that,  however  bene- 
ficial, they  will  easily  become  law. 

But  there  is  another  great  ques- 
tion, rapidly  gaining  strength  in 
England,  which,  if  it  should  be 
carried  into  law,  would  have  a  simi- 
lar effect.  This  is  the  assimilating  in 
cases  of  intestacy  the  law'  of  real 
property  to  that  of  personal — in 
other  words,  the  abolition  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture.  If  such  a  change 
should  take  place  within  the  next 
five  years,  as  the  signs  of  the  times 
would  seem  to  promise,  it  is  import- 
ant that  tenants  should  understand 
its  possible  effects  on  their  interests. 
In  order  that  in  such  an  event  they 
may  become  possible  competitors 
in  the  market  for  the  landlord's  in- 
terest in  their  holdings,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  that  the  transfer  of 
land  should  be  simplified,  but  that 
some  public  board  in  the  name  of 
Government  should  be  authorised 
to  purchase  such  properties.  Other- 
wise such  a  measure  would  probably 
be  hurtful  to  their  interests,  for 
experience  shows  that  the  passing  of 
the  old  landlord's  property  into  the 
hands  of  a  stranger  is  seldom  bene- 
ficial for  the  tenants. 

Such  are  the  principal  sections  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  of  which  the 
experience  of  over  three  years  has 
allowed  a  judgment  to  be  formed. 

The  third  part  of  the  Act  con- 
tains the  sections  which  allow  the 
Board  of  Works  to  advance  money 
to  tenants  to  purchase  their  hold- 


9  The  estate  sold  for  about  120,000/. 
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ings.     The  amount  is  limited  to 
two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  contain 
but  a  few  miscellaneous  clauses. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident 
that  in  seeking  to  solve  this  most 
difficult  question,  two  principles  have 
been  tried,  and  with  different  results. 
Neither  resembles  those  which  have 
prevailed  in  other  countries;    for 
neither  acknowledges  any   co-pro- 
prietorship of  the  soil  in  the  occu- 
piers.    The  one  has  been  to  legalise 
the  Ulster  custom :  the  other  to  place 
a  heavy  tax  upon  ejectments.     Both 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
tenant    deprived    of    his    holding 
suffers  a  loss,  and  seek  to  compen- 
sate him  in  such  respect.      But  the 
manner  of  estimating  that  loss  is 
different.      In  the  one   case  it  is 
estimated  in  accordance  with  the 
known  rules  of  political  economy — 
the  value  which  the  article  the  tenant 
is  deprived  of  would  bring  in  open 
market ;  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  esti- 
mated according  to  a  fanciful  scale. 
Thus  the  Irish  Land  Act,  in  viola- 
tion of  almost  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple of  government,  has  declared 
one  law  for  one  portion  of  the  coun- 
*  try,  another  for  the  remainder.    The 
result  has  been  what  might  have 
been  expected.     Those  most  inte- 
rested in  this  change,  have  watched 
its  operation  closely,  and  have  found 
it  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the 
direct  effect  of  this  anomaly  is,  that 
ejected  tenants  in  one  part  of  Ire- 
land receive  from  the  law  a  much 
larger  amount  of  compensation  than 
those  dwelling  in  another  part  of  the 
same  country.    Yet,  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  the 
law  was  the  same  for  all.     Nor  have 
they  failed  to  perceive  that  these  dif- 
ferent methods  of  estimating  com* 


pensationhave  produced  their  natural 
effect.  In  that  part  of  Ulster  where 
the  custom  exists  in  its  integrity, 
since  the  manner  of  estimating  this 
amount  has  become  known,  the 
landlords  have  abandoned  all  wish 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  land; 
satisfied  with  obtaining  a  rent  fairly 
estimated.  In  the  other  provinces 
of  Ireland,  and  in  that  part  of 
Ulster  where  the  custom  does  not 
so  exist,  ejectments  are  as  numer- 
ous as  before ;  and  the  right  of  the 
occupiers  to  dwell  unmolested  in 
their  holdings,  so  long  as  they  pay 
a  fair  rent,  is  still  unrecognised. 

Can  the  Irish  tenant,  then,  be 
blamed,  if  he  demands  that  the 
same  law  should  prevail  throughout 
the  entire  country  P  Can  his  wish 
that  the  Ulster  custom  should  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland 
be  considered  unreasonable?  That 
such  a  measure  would  have  been, 
and  would  still  be,  hailed  with  gra- 
titude, cannot  be  doubted.  Many 
believe  that  it  would  have  been  the 
best  solution  of  the  Irish  land 
question. 

Yet  those  who  have  studied  Irish 
society,  and  remarked  the  different 
classes  into  which  it  is  unfortunately 
divided,  will  hardly  acknowledge 
that  such  a  measure  alone,  however 
desirable,  would  do  all  that  is  needed. 
Probably  such  will  agree  with  a 
distinguished  writer  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
as  to  the  true  remedy  for  the  state  of 
the  tenants  of  Ireland  :  *  C'est  de  les 
convertir  pen  a  pen  en  propri£ taires, 
reconcilies  avec  les  landlords  parce 
qu'ils  n'aaront  plus  rien  a  craindre 
de  ceux-ci,  libres  parce  qu'ils  seront 
desormais  maitres  de  leur  destinee, 
heureux  parce  qu'ils  pourront  jouir 
en  securite  des  fruits  de  leurs 
travaux.' 

F.  N. 
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VAL  MAGGIA. 


THE  typical  Alpine  Clubman  Has 
been  somewhere  described  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  as  cherish- 
ing in  his  bosom,  through  the  ten 
months  of  each  year  in  which  the 
business  of  life  debars  him  from 
his  favourite  pursuit,  an  ever- 
gnawing  desire  for  the  beloved 
mountains. 

For  myself,  whenever,  as  I  often 
do,  I  vent 

...  an  inward  groan 
To  sit  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne, 

it  is  accompanied,  as  in  Keats' 
sonnet,  by  'a  languishmcnt  for 
skies  Italian.'  The  bright  recol- 
lections which  at  once  console  and 
harass  me  during  the  fogs  and 
snows  of  our  Cimmerian  winters 
owe  their  existence  as  much  to 
Italian  valleys  as  to  snowy  peaks. 
After  a  week  of  hard  mountaineer- 
ing at  Zermatt  or  in  the  Oberland, 
the  keen  colourless  air  of  the  Eiffel 
or  Gorner  Grat  begins  to  pall  upon 
my  senses ;  the  pine-woods  and 
chalets  to  remind  me,  against  my 
will,  of  a  German  box  of  toys.  I 
sigh  for  the  opal-coloured  waves  of 
atmosphere  which  are  beating  up 
against  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  for  the  soft  and  varied 
foliage,  the  frescoed  walls  and  far- 
gleaming  campaniles  of  Italy.  In 
such  a  mood,  after  a  morning  spent 
upon  the  snows  of  Monte  Rosa,  or 
the  Adamello,  I  plunge  with  the 
keenest  delight  amongst  the  vines 
of  Val  Sesia  or  Val  Camonica. 

For  this  morbid  tendency,  as  it 
is  considered  by  some  vigorous 
friends,  I  do  not  propose  to  offer 
either  defence  or  apology.  Still 
less  do  I  wish  to  become  a  public 
benefactor  by  leading  on  a  mob  to 


take  possession  of  my  pleasure 
grounds.  But  there  is  ample  room 
for  a  few  congenial  spirits,  and 
towards  these  I  would  not  be 
selfish. 

In  truth  the  unequivocal  warmth 
of  the  valleys  of  the  southern  Alps 
in  August,  the  English  travelling 
season,  will  serve  to  check  the  in- 
cursions of  cockneydom;  for  the 
modern  British  tourist  professes 
himself  incapable  of  enjoying  life, 
much  less  exercise,  under  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat.  Every- 
body knows  how  the  three  warm 
days  which  make  up  an  English 
summer  are  received  with  more 
groans  than  gratitude,  and  the 
thunderstorm  which  invariably  ends 
them  is  salu  ted  by  a  chorus  of  thanks- 
giving  adequate  for  a  delivery 
from  some  Egyptian  plague.  The 
sun  so  dreaded  at  home  we  na- 
turally shun  abroad.  Italy  and 
the  Levant  are  already  deserted  at 
the  season  when  they  become 
most  enjoyable.  An  Italian  valley 
suggests  to  the  too  solid  English- 
man not  the  glorious  glow  of 
summer  and  a  profusion  of  *  purple 
grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries,9 
but  fever,  cholera,  and  sundry  kinds 
of  dissolution. 

Lago  Maggiore  is  a  name  well 
known  to  thousands,  but  I  doubt 
whether,  even  in  the  Alpine  Club, 
ten  could  be  found  ready  to  point 
out  off-hand  the  whereabouts  of 
Val  Maggia.  Yet  the  valley  offers 
a  type  of  beauty  as  rare  ana  worth 
knowing  as  the  lake  into  which 
its  waters  flow.1 

Behind  Locarno,  at  the  head  of 
Lago  Maggiore,  is  the  outlet  of  a 
network  of  valleys,  which  form  the 
veins  of  the  mountain  mass,  Italian 


1  I  have  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  connection  between  the  words  Maggia  and 
Maggiore,  if  there  be  any. 
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by  nature,  though  Swiss  by  circum- 
stance, which  divides  the  Gries  and 
the  St.  Got  hard.  The  longest  and 
deepest  of  these  valleys  is  that  of 
the  Maggia.  Yet,  despite  its  length, 
it  leads  to  no  pass  over  the  main 
Alpine  chain.  The  gaps  at  its 
head  open  only  on  the  high  pas- 
tarages  of  Val  Bedretto.  It  has 
been  thus  cat  off  by  nature  from 
any  share  in  the  traffic  which  has 
flowed  for  centuries  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  it. 

In  the  picturesque  defile  of  Ponte 
Brolla  the  marvellous  waters  of  the 
Maggia,  shining  with  an  intensity 
of  blue  out  of  deep  caves  and 
hollows  in  the  heart  of  the  smooth 
white  granite,  first  astonish  the  eyes 
of  the  Alpine  traveller  accustomed 
to  the  murky  grey  of  most  glacier 
streams. 

But  for  many  miles  to  come  the 
scenery  of  Val  Maggia  does  not 
rise  above  the  ordinary  boldness  of 
a  granite  district,  here  graced  by  a 
slender  cascade,  there  marred  by  a 
stony  waste.  It  is  not  until  Cevio 
has  been  left  behind,  after  a  drive 
of  nearly  three  hours  from  Locarno, 
that  the  landscape  suddenly  takes 
a  more  romantic  character.  The 
valley- walls  now  close  in  and  bend, 
and  huge  knobs  of  ruddy  grey  rock 
thrust  themselves  •forward.  The 
river,  confined  to  a  narrow  bed, 
alternately  lies  still  in  pools,  whose 
depth  of  blue  no  comparison  can 
express,  or  rushes  off  over  the  white 
boulders  in  a  clear  sparkling  dance. 
Chestnut  trees  hang  from  the  crags 
overhead ;  higher  on  the  hills  every 
ledge  is  a  stripe  of  verdure  fringed 
with  the  delicate  shapes  of  the 
birch  and  larch.  In  the  far  distance 
a  snow-peak  in  the  range  above 
Val  Leventina  gleams  behind  the 
folds  of  the  nearer  mountains. 

But  up  to  the  last  moment  nothing 
foreshadows  the  wonderful  surprise 
in  store.  As  we  draw  near  the 
first  scattered  houses  of  Bignasco, 
the  mountains  suddenly  break  open, 
and  reveal  a  vision  of  the  most 
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exquisite  and  harmonious  beauty, 
one  of  those  master-pieces  of  nature 
which  defy  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
tlest word-painters,  and  are  perhaps 
best  left  alone  by  a  dull  topographer. 
Yet  I  cannot  refrain,  useless  as  the 
effort  may  be,  from  at  least  cata- 
loguing some  of  the  details  which 
make  part  of  this  noble  landscape. 
The  waters  at  our  feet  are  trans- 
parent depths  of  a  colour,  half 
sapphire  and  half  emerald,  inde- 
scribable, and  the  moment  the  eye 
is  taken  away  inconceivable,  so  that 
every  glance  becomes  a  fresh  sur- 
prise. In  the  foreground  on  either 
bank  of  the  stream  are  frescoed  walls 
and  mossy  house-roofs ;  beyond  is  a 
well  with  two  pillars,  and  a  heavily 
laden  peach  orchard  lit  with  a  blaze 
of  sunflowers.  At  the  gate  of  Val 
Bavona  a  white  village  glistens  from 
amidst  its  vineyards.  Sheer  above 
it  two  bold  granite  walls  rise  out 
of  the  verdure,  and  form  the 
entrance  to  a  long  avenue  of 
great  mountain  shapes.  Behind 
these  foremost  masses  the  hills  fall 
valley-wards  in  the  noblest  and 
most  perfectly  harmonious  lines. 
Each  upper  cliff  flows  down  into  a 
slope  of  chestnut- muffled  boulders 
in  a  curve,  the  tender  beauty  of 
which  is  repeated  by  the  vine- 
tendrils  at  its  feet ;  in  the  distance 
the  snows  of  the  Basodine,  shining 
through  the  sunny  haze  like  a  golden 
halo  on  the  far-off  head  of  the 
mountain,  close  and  complete  the 
picture. 

Bignasco  lives  in  my  memory  as 
one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the 
Italian  Alps.  Planted  at  the  meet- 
ing place  of  three  valleys,  the  view 
up  Val  Bavona  is  only  the  fairest  of 
the  fair  scenes  which  surround  it. 
In  every  direction  paths  strike  off 
through  the  woods  and  along  the 
hillsides.  Across  the  river  rises  a 
bold  bluff  of  rock ;  behind  it  the 
hillside  curves  in,  and  forms  an 
ample  bay  filled  with  chestnut 
forest;  at  intervals  a  sunny  spot 
has  been  cleared  and  planted  as  a 
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vineyard,  the  unstubbed  ground  is 
covered  by  a  carpet  of  Alpine  rhodo- 
dendron, here  tempted  down  to  its 
lowest  limit  in  the  chain.3  Little 
tracks  wandering  in  alternate ( forth- 
rights  and  meanders'  from  one  hay- 
barn  to  another,  lead  at  last  to  a 
white  chapel  placed  on  a  conspicuous 
brow.  By  its  side  stands  an  older 
and  hnmbler  edifice.  The  gates  of 
both  are  bolted,  bat  the  bolt  is  only 
held  fast  by  a  withered  nosegay,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  entrance  into 
the  smaller  chapel  and  examine  its 
frescoes.  They  have  been  atro- 
ciously daubed  over ;  but  the  pattern 
of  the  child's  dress  in  the  central 
picture,  and  a  certain  strength  in 
the  figuresand  faces  on  the  side  walls, 
still  bear  witness  to  a  time  when 
the  great  wave  of  Italian  art  spread 
even  into  Yal  Maggia.  A  date  in 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  may  be  read  above 
the  altar. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
chestnuts;  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  woods  change  into  beech  and 
ash  groves ;  higher  still  birch  and 
larch  feather  the  mountain  spurs. 
The  valleys  meet  at  our  feet.  On  the 
left,  sloping  lawns  fall  away  abruptly 
into  a  deep  torrent- worn  ravine; 
far  beneath  are  the  white  houses  of 
Cevio.  Yal  Bavona  with  its  moun- 
tain curves  and  crowning  snows 
lies  immediately  opposite. 

Why,  we  may  ask,  as  we  sit  on 
the  chapel  steps,  does  this  combina- 
tion of  rocks  and  trees  touch  our 
senses  with  so  rare  and  subtle  a 
pleasure?  On  the  lakes  we  have 
left  landscapes  more '  softly  sublime, 
profusely  fair.'  But  those  belonged 
to  the  class  of  hill-scenery ;  they 
made  no  pretension  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  central  ranges.  There  the 
crests  were  'up  to  their  summits 
clothed  in  green,'  and  through  this 
character  of  domestic  richness  failed 
to  supply  the  element  of  untamed 
wildness  which  in  Yal  Maggia  adds 


the  excitement  of  contrast  to  all 
that  is  soft  and  most  lovely  in  the 
scenery. 

For  in  this  valley  rich  vegetation 
is  united  to  that  nobleness  of  form 
which  even  in  the  great  chain  none 
of  the  meaner  rocks  can  attain  to. 
The  strength  of  granite  is  clothed  in 
the  grace  of  southern  foliage,  in  a 
rich  mantle  of  chestnuts  and  beeches, 
fringed  with  maize  and  vines,  and 
embroidered  about  the  skirts  with 
delicate  traceries  of  ferns  and  cycla- 
men. Nature  seems  here  to  have 
hit  the  mark  she  so  often  misses 
— to  speak  boldly  but  truly — in 
her  higher  efforts:  she  has  avoided 
alike  the  trough-like  uniformity 
which  renders  hideous  much  of  the 
Upper  Engadine  and  diminishes 
even  the  splendours  of  Chamonix, 
the  naked  sternness  of  Mattmark 
or  the  Orimsel,  the  rough  scales 
of  muddy  moraine  and  torrent- 
spread  ruin  which  deface  Monte 
Bosa  herself. 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  fonnoea  superne 

is  true  even  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Alps,  where  she  sinks  towards 
Macugnaga  and  Italy. 

It  is  easy  to  return  more  directly 
down  the  nice  of  the  rocks.  In 
these  valleys  the  industry  of  centu- 
ries, by.building  up  stone  staircases 
from  shelf  to  shelf,  has  made  paths 
in  the  least  likely  spots.  The  ascent 
to  some  of  the  Alps  lies  up  stone 
staircases,  three  hours — to  measure 
distance  in  the  local  manner — in 
length.  To  these  the  wiry  little 
cows  of  Canton  Ticino  speedily  ac- 
custom themselves.  Indeed,  so  ex- 
pert do  they  become  in  getting  up 
stairs  that  the  broad  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  the  church-doors  have  to 
be  barricaded  by  posts,  placed  at 
narrow  intervals  to  prevent  the 
parting  herd  from  yielding  to  a 
sudden  impulse  to  join  in  a  body 
in  morning  mass,  or  a  stray  cow 
from  wandering   in    unawares  to 


*  Bignasco  is  only  1,400  feet  above  the  sea. 
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browse  on  the  tinsel  vegetation  of 
the  high  altar. 

The  people  of  Val  Maggia  seem 
to  be  sensible  to  the  charms  of  the 
spot  where  the  waters  of  Val  Bavona 
and  the  main  valley   meet.     The 
cottages  which  contain  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  Bignasco 
are,  indeed,  clustered  closely  under 
the  southern  hillside.    But  on  the 
promontory    between  the  Maggia 
and  the  Bavona,  each  crossed  just 
above  the  junction  by  a  bold  arch, 
stands  a  suburb  of  what  would  be 
described  by  an  auctioneer  as  '  de- 
tached   villas/    houses    gay    with 
painted  shutters  and  arched  loggias, 
where  grapes  cluster  and  oleanders 
flush.     One  of  these,  commanding 
from  its  upper  windows  the  perfect 
view  up  Val  Bavona,  is  the  '  Posta/ 
the  home  of  Signor  Patocchi,  who 
entertains  the  rare  strangers  who 
visit  the  village.     Our  host  is  a 
member  of  the  Cantonal   Council 
and  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  a 
local  magistrate,  and  altogether  a 
man  of  position  amongst  his  neigh- 
bours, and  his  house  shows  it.   But 
he  is  also  a   Southerner,  and  his 
floors  show  it.     Having  confessed 
this,  however,  the  worst  is  said,  and 
for  the  rest  English  people  accus- 
tomed to  travel  will  find  little  to 
complain  of.     The  beds  are  clean, 
fish  and  fowl  the   neighbourhood 
supplies,  and  a  few  hours'  notice  will 
collect  ample  provisions  for  the  car- 
nivorous climber. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  leave 
Bignasco  and  follow  the  road  up 
the  main  valley. 

For  four  or  five  miles  we  mount 
through  a  picturesque  ravine,  where 
the  mountains  rise  in  rugged  walls 
tier  above  tier  overhead.  Yet  every 
cranny  is  filled  with  glossy  foliage, 
and  the  intervening  ledges  are  no 
monstrous  deformities,  only  fit  to  be 
'  left  to  slope/  but  each  a  meadow 
closely  mown,  and  dotted  with  stone 
haybarns.  If  some  gash  is  noticed 
in  the  cliffs,  it  is  only  as  a  brighter 
streak  of  colour  ;  the  ruin  wrought 


below  has  long  been  buried  out  of 
sight,  cottages  grow  against  the 
fallen  rocks,  and  vines  fling  them- 
selves over  their  roughnesses.  The 
river,  no  murky  grey  monster — 
like  those  fitly  transformed  into 
dragons  by  the  legends  of  the  Nor- 
thern Alps — runs  through  a  narrow 
cleft,  in  the  depths  of  which  we 
catch  alternate  glimpses  of  deep 
blue  pools  or  creamlike  falls. 

A  little  farther  the  defile  opens, 
the  stream  flows  more  peaceably, 
and  fishermen  armed  with  huge 
jointless  rods  are  seen  strolling 
along  its  banks.  Though  still  early 
morning,  some  are  already  return- 
ing, amongst  them  a  curl  with  a 
well-filled  basket  for  his  Friday 
dinner. 

Several  clusters  of  houses  hang  on 
the  hillside,  but  the  first  village  is 
Broglio,  shaded  by  groves  of  gigantic 
walnuts ;  a  mile  beyond  the  valley 
bends,  the  shoulders  of  the  hills  sink 
sufficiently  to  allow  their  rugged 
heads  to  come  into  view,  and  a  glen 
opens  on  the  right  backed  by  the 
jagged  snow-streaked  range  of  the 
Campo  Tenca.  The  first  sunbeams 
which  have  reached  us  stream 
through  the  gap,  and  bathe  the 
forest  in  a  golden  flood  of  light.  A 
great  pulpit-shaped  boulder  rises 
beside  the  road,  and  is  seized  on 
as  a  post  by  the  telegraph  wire. 
Soon  after  we  cross  the  stream 
and  enter  two  adjoining  villages. 
Beyond  them  is  a  small  cemetery 
decorated  with  paintings  in  some- 
what better  taste  than  those  usually 
found  in  the  mountains.  There  is 
further  evidence  of  culture  in  the 
couplet  from  Dante,  which  under 
one  of  the  frescoes  takes  the  place 
of  the  usual  Latin  text. 

Amidst  a  rocky  waste,  where  the 
torrent  from  Val  Peccia  joins  the 
larger  stream,  stands  the  dirty  hamlet 
of  Peccia.  The  glen  to  which  it  gives 
a  name,  seems  here  the  true  head  of 
the  valley;  but  the  entrance  to  the 
longest  branch  is  by  a  steep  ascent 
uptheright-bandhiUside.  Above  the 
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first  level,  a  grassy  dell  occupied  by 
some  saw-mills,  the  river  has  cat  its 
way  through  a  rock-barrier.  Here 
on  my  first  visit  the  air  resounded 
with  the  hammering  and  sawing  of 
a  large  company  of  labourers,  some 
clinging  on  the  rocks  and  boring, 
others  wheeling  away  the  rubbish, 
whilst  another  party  were  building 
up  the  piers  of  a  lofty  bridge.  The 
excellent  and  boldly  engineered  road 
then  in  construction  is  now  com- 
pleted,  and  leads  as-  far  as  Fusio. 
All  honour  to  Val  Maggia !  The 
industry  and  skill  in  road-making 
of  the  Northern  Italian  populations 
—sometimes,  it  is  true,  when  it  ex* 
pends  itself  in  the  laborious  con- 
struction of  paves,  misdirected — 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the 
sloth  in  the  same  matter  of  some 
Northerners  who  habitually  pride 
themselves  on  their  energy. 

We  are  now  at  the  limit  of  the 
romantic  Italian  valley,  and  are 
leaving  behind  us  not  only  the  vine 
and  the  chestnut,  but  also  the  granite. 

On  as  we  mere,  a  softer  prospect  opes. 
Calm  huts  and  lawns  between  ana  sylvan 
slopes. 

Val  Lavizzara,  as  the  highest 
reach  of  the  valley  is  called,  is  sur- 
rounded by  gentle  hillsides  rising 
up  into  low  rounded  crests,  still, 
however,  redeemed  from  monotony 
by  the  rich  variety  of  their  foliage 
and  verdure. 

The  highest  village,  Fusio,  is  a 
cluster  of  houses  crowded  round  a 
church,  and  clinging  to  a  steep 
slope,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
blue  torrent  in  adeep  bridge-spanned 
cleft.  The  inn  ten  years  ago  was 
of  the  most  primitive  kind.  It  was 
kept  by  a .  worthy  couple  whose 
shrewd  puckered  faces  recalled  some 
portrait  of  an  early  German  master. 
But  they  were  as  lively  as  they  were 
old,  and  no  emergency,  not  even 
the  arrival  of  three  hungry  English- 


men, found  them  without  resources. 
On  the  occasion  in  question  they 
boldly  proceeded  to  sacrilege  on  our 
behalf.  The  village  knew  that  the 
cure*  was  going  to  have  a  fowl  for 
dinner ;  the  good  dame  hurried  off" 
to  the  parsonage,  and  like  David 
robbed  the  tables  of  the  priest. 

The  old  inn  and  its  owners  are  no 
longer  to  be  found.  A  new  hotel 
has  lately  been  built,  and  is  said  to 
be  frequented  by  Italians  seeking' 
refuge  from  the  summer  heat  of  the 
Lombard  plain. 

Thus  far  we  have  simply  followed 
the  main  valley.  Of  its  numerous 
tributary  glens,  Yal  Bavona  and  Val 
di  Prato  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
frequented  by  mountaineers,  for  they 
lead  to  the  two  highest  summits  of 
the  neighbouring  ranges,  the  Baso- 
dine  and  Pizzo  di  Campo  Tenca.  Bnt 
their  beauties  ought  to  attract  others 
besides  those  who  may  wish  to  use 
them  as  means  to  a  higher  end — 
in  a  literal  and  Alpine  Club  sense. 

My  firstapproach  to  the  Yal  Mag- 
gia was  through  Yal  Bavona.    No 
more  appropriate  entrance  to  Italy 
can  possibly  be  found ;  every  zone 
from  the  frigid,  above  the  limits  of  all 
but  the  hardiest  plants,  down  to  that 
of  the  peach-tree  and  vine  is  repre- 
sented as  thoroughly  as  on  a  picto- 
rial atlas.     A  high  gap,  the  '  Boc- 
chetta  di  Yal  Maggia'  of  the  neigh- 
bouring herdsmen,  affords  a  passage 
through  the  rocky  ridge  which  rises 
behind  the  bleak  pasturages  above 
the  Fall  of  the  Tosa,  and  lets  the 
traveller  down  on  the  other  side 
on  to  the  glacier  of  the  Basodine. 
The  peak  rises  at  some  distance  to 
the  right  of  the  pass,  and  is  attain- 
able without  difficulty  by  a  good 
walker.* 

Below  the  ice,  in  a  sheltered 
basin,  spread  with  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure, and  watered  by  a  smooth- 
flowing  stream,  are  the  highest 
ch&lets.      Great  was  our  surprise 


•  The  Basodine  has  been  several  times  ascended.     The   view,  especially  on    the 
Italian  side,  must  be  very  beautiful. 
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when  our  eager  enquiries  for  milk 
were  answered  in  broken  English. 
The  herdsman  had  worked  as  a 
miner  in  Cornwall,  and  had  now 
returned  in  good  circumstances  to 
his  native  valley.  The  narrowness 
of  their  granite  walls  drives  the 
Val  Maggians  far  afield  in  search 
of  subsistence.  A  wayside  chapel 
in  Val  Bavona  has  been  recently 
erected,  as  its  inscription  narrates, 
with  Australian  gold,  and  the  driver 
of  the  Locarno  omnibus  in  1873 
had  learnt  English  in  the  Anti- 
podes. 

Beyond  the  Alp,  path  and  stream 
make  a  deep  plunge  into  a  narrow 
glen,  the  meeting-place  of  the  waters 
which,  springing  from  the  tarns  and 
snows  that  lie  on  the  upper  shelves, 
rush  over  the  granite  precipices  in 
a  succession  of  noble  falls.  The 
shadeless  glen  is  closed  at  its  lower 
end  by  a  buttress  projecting  from 
the  eastern  mountain.  On  climb- 
ing the  spur  we  saw  deep  below  us  a 
trough-like  valley.  Steep  moun- 
tains encircled  the  hollow,  and  its 
floor  was  strewn  with  huge  masses 
torn  from  their  rugged  sides. 
High  overhead  rose  the  southern 
bulwarks  of  the  Basodine,  gigantic 
cliffs,  on  whose  topmost  verge 
sparkled  a  glittering  ice-cornice. 
At  our  feet  San  Carlo,  the  highest 
village  in  Yal  Bavona,  peeped  out 
from  amidst  luxuriant  foliage. 
Many  women  were  scattered  over 
the  meadows,  cutting  and  gather- 
ing in  their  hay ;  and  as  we  rested 
a  boy  came  up  from  them,  and  told 
us  that  to  reach  the  valley  we  must 
return  and  cross  the  stream.  A 
rough  path  on  the  right  bank, 
shortened  by  cuts  over  the  grass, 
led  us  down  to  the  lower  level; 
and  at  the  high-arched  bridge  lead- 
ing to  San  Carlo,  we  came  on  a 
wide  track,  almost  large  enough  for 
carts. 

The  path  wound  between  boulders 
and  gnarled  old  chestnuts,  passing 
by  the  way  a  brightly  coloured 
chapel  and  two  villages.  Near  the 
second,    a  cluster    of    poor   huts 


hemmed  in  by  enormous  blocks  of 
granite,  a  pretty  jet  of  water  shoots 
out  of  the  western  cliff,  the  valley 
bends,  and  the  sunlit  mountains  be- 
hind Bignasco  close  the  distance. 

Henceforth,  keeping  beside  the 
clear  blue  waters,  we  descend  with 
them,  through  a  tangle  of  huge 
white  boulders,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  prodigious  cliffs  from 
which  they  have  fallen.  One  of  the 
blocks  bears  this  simple  record: 
'  Qui  fu  bella  Campagna,'  and  the 
date  1594.  Yet  despite  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  which  the  de- 
file, within  an  even  historically 
modern  epoch,  has  been  the  scene, 
its  beauty  is  in  no  way  of  a  stern 
or  savage  nature.  If  the  mountain 
shapes  are  as  majestical  as  those  of 
Giotto's  Duomo,  their  walls  are  also 
decorated  with  the  most  lavish  hand; 
and  even  where  the  granite  is  bare, 
time  and  weather  liave  tinted  it 
with  the  mellow  hues  of  an  old 
Florentine  facade. 

The  first  vine  now  throws  its 
long  branches  over  the  rude  wood- 
work of  a  sheltered  hut.  Then 
three  or  four  are  found  in  company 
under  the  sunny  side  of  a  heat- 
reflecting  rock,  until  as  we  draw 
near  Cavergno  the  whole  slope  is 
a  vineyard,  and  the  path  an  over- 
arched alley  between  a  "double  row 
of  tall  granite  pillars,  from  which 
the  ripe  clusters  hang  down  into 
our  faces  in  too  tempting  luxuri- 
ance. 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  Faido 
to  Bignasco  nearly  passes  through 
the  Pizzo  di  Campo  Tenca,the  three- 
domed  snow-crest  which  domi- 
nates the  eastern  range ;  and,  like 
its  loftier  rival,  the  Basodine,  peers 
down  on  our  chosen  halting-place. 
The  pass  between  the  two  highest 
of  these  summits  is,  therefore,  clearly 
the  proper  path  for  a  mountaineer 
coming  from  the  St.  Gothard  to 
Yal  Maggia. 

To  the  driving  public  Faido  is 
known  for  an  excellent  inn  and 
a  waterfall,  the  latter  the  outflow 
of  the  glacier  we  propose  to  cross. 
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A  much-used  track  mounts  in  a 
long  zigzag  to  the  cnltivated  table- 
land which  lies  above  the  steep 
slope  overshadowing  the  village. 
Beyond  the  large  upland  hamlet 
of  Dalpe,  the  path  pursues  the 
stream  into  the  hills,  mounting 
steeply  by  its  side  to  an  upper 
plain,  whence  several  tracks,  some 
for  goats  and  some  for  cows,  lead 
over  broken  ground  to  the  Crozlina 
Alp,  a  broad  pasturage  at  the  base 
of  a  wall  of  rocks,  over  which  the 
streams  falling  from  the  upper 
glaciers  shiver  themselves  into 
spray.  A  few  yards  south  of  a 
boldly  projecting  crag,  and  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  cascades,  it  is 
easy  to  scramble  up  the  broken 
rock-faces  until  the  level  of  the  ice 
is  reached  f  then  it  seems  best  to 
bear  to  the  right,  and  follow  up  a 
long  ridge  connecting  the  buttress 
and  the  highest  peak. 

The  morning  had  been  uncertain, 
and  now  the  clouds,  which  we  had 
hoped  were  only  local  and  passing, 
fell  upon  us  with  a  determination 
which  promised  little  chance  of 
deliverance. 

The  duty  of  a  traveller  and  his 
guides  overtaken  on  the  mountains 
by  bad  weather  is  a  question  recently 
brought  prominently  before  the 
public,  and*  which  will  be  argued 
as  often  as  some  fatal  accident  calls 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  one 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  offhand 
answer.  Climbers  are  of  various 
constitutions,  there  are  mountains 
and  mountains,  and  divers  kinds  of 
bad  weather.  Still  it  may  be  useful 
to  endeavour  to  lay  down  such 
leading  principles  as  will  probably 
meet  with  general  consent. 

Where  the  travellers  are  new  to 
high  mountains,  and  uncertain  of 
their  own  powers  of  endurance,  the 
guide,  in  every  case  where  going  on 
involves  long  exposure  to  storm, 
should  suggest,  and  his  employers 
agree  to,  a  retreat.  The  moral  cou- 
rage necessary  for  this  is  one  of  the 
requisites  of  a  guide's  calling,  and 
if  by  its  exercise  he  may  sometimes 


expose  himself  to  the  hasty  ridicule 
of  an  ignorant  tourist,  he  will  not 
suffer  in  his  profession  or  in  the 
estimation  of  real  climbers. 

Again,  an  attempt  on  one  of  the 
more  difficult  peaks,  such  as  the 
Matterhorn  or  the  Weisshorn,  ought 
not  to  be  persevered  with  in  doubt- 
ful weather ;  that  is,  by  perseverance 
in  such  a  case  the  risk  to  life  be- 
comes so  serious  that,  whatever  the 
travellers'  own  value  of  themselves 
may  be,  they  have  no  right  to  ask 
guides  to  share  it.  For  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  is 
where  difficulties  prevent  rapid 
movement  that  the  bitter  cold  grasps 
its  victim.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  worst,  and  fortunately  rare, 
tourmente8)  circulation  can  always 
be  maintained  by  constant  motion. 

Thirdly,  exposure  to  this  worst 
kind  of  storm,  which  comes  on  with 
an  insupportable  icy  blast,  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  shunned  even 
on  a  mule-pass.  The  simple  monu- 
ments which  line  the  track  of  the 
Col  de  Bonhomme  and  the  Gavia 
Pass,  near  Santa  Catarina,  bear 
witness  to  the  danger  of  such 
weather,  even  on  a  comparatively 
frequented  route. 

There  remain,  however,  a  large 
class  of  cases  where  more  or  less 
seasoned  climbers  are  overtaken  by 
clouds,  rain,  or  snow,  in  each  of 
which  the  decision  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances,  and  for  which 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
A  wet  day  in  the  valley  is  often  far 
from  intolerable  above  the  snow- 
level,  where  the  gently  falling  flakes 
sink  slowly  through  an  air  of 
moderate  temperature.  In  such 
weather  many  high  passes  may  be 
safely  accomplished  by  men  of 
sufficient  experience,  who  under- 
stand how  to  apply  their  local 
knowledge  or  to  use  a  good  map 
and  compass. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  asked,  Qui 
bono  ? — why  wander  amidst  the  mists 
when  you  might  be  comfortable 
below  them  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
when  the  day  changes  the  traveller 
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is  often  far  jon  his  way.  It  is  a  case, 
perhaps,  of  going  back  four  hours 
or  going: on  five;  there  is,  besides 
the  natural  disinclination  to  return 
and  to  have  had  1  one's  walk  for 
nothing,  the  hope,>Often  justified, 
that  the  change  for  the  worse  may 
be  only  temporary.  These  are 
motives  which  will  strongly  in- 
fluence everyone  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

Besides,  the  inside  of  a  cloud  is 
not  quite  so  dismal  a  place  as  may 
be  thought,  and  the  snow-region, 
even  when  the  distant  view  is  hidden, 
has  attractions  for  those  who  have 
learnt  to  appreciate  them.  They  do 
not,  it  is  true,  present  themselves  to 
such  tourists  as  a  Reverend  Prin- 
cipal who. lately  told : his  audience 
that 4  a  moreuhiaeouB  spectacle  than 
a  yawning  crevasse,  with  its  cold, 
blue,  glassy  sides,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.'  But  Hons.  Lopp6  has 
taught  us  better  than  this.  The 
fretted  ice-chasms,  the  toppling 
towers  and  fragile  arches  of  the 
upper  glacier,  the  keen  white  pyra- 
mid seen  suddenly  through  a  wreath 
of  mist,  or  the  snow- wave  caught 
in  the  act  of  breaking  over  the 
highest  crest,  have  a  loveliness  and 
colour  of  their  own  as  delicate 
and,  from  its  strangeness  to  in- 
habitants of  a  temperate  zone, 
even  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
streams  and  forests.  We  can 
most  of  us  probably  remember,  in 
Burford's  Panorama,  a  sham  Swit- 
zerland: what  that  in  a  sorry 
enough  way  attempted  to  be  to  the 
reality^  the  reality  is  to  the  Polar 
regiqajri-a,  specimen  near  home  of 
Arctic  *cenery.  Much  of  this  beauty 
can  be  .seep  even  in  a  partial  fog. 
But  there  is  also  the  chance  of  that 
most  glorious  of  transfigurations  of 
earth  and  sky,  when  towards  even- 
ing some,  breath  of  air  sweeps  away 
the  local  storm,  and  through  the 
melting  cloud-wreaths  we  see  the 
wide  landscape  glittering  with  fresh 
rain,  and  the  new  snows  shining 
opposite  the  setting  sun*— a  scene 
the  splendour  of  which  can  scarcely 


be  realised  in  the  memory  even  of 
those  who  have  often  witnessed  it. 

In  the  present  instance  two  hours 
would,  we  knew,  put  us  well  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  where 
our  friends  were  waiting  for  us  ;  and 
though  neither  my  guide  nor  I  knew 
anything  of  the  ground,  we  could 
trust  to  General  Dufonr's  map. 
The  Swiss  traveller  has  here  an 
enormous  advantage  over  his  brother 
in  Great  Britain.  If  anyone  is 
rash  enough,  in  Wales  for  instance, 
to  put  his  faith  in  the  English 
Ordnance  Survey,  and  to  seek  a 
passage  where  light  shading  seems 
to  indicate  an  absence  of  precipices, 
he  will  soon  find  himself  brought  to 
a  standstill.  The  present  state  of" 
our  national  maps  is  far  from 
creditable  to-  our  Government  and 
our  engineers. 

For  the  moment  all  we  had  to  do- 
was  to  stick  to  the  ridge,  which 
must  and  did  lead  us  straight  to  the 
stone-man,  in  such  weather  the  only 
indication  of  the  summit.  A  short 
halt  for  the  chance  of  a  break  in 
the  clouds  and  to  settle  clearly  our 
route  on  the  map,  and  we  started 
on  the  unknown  descent.  The  first 
point  was  to  strike  the  gap  south  of' 
the  peak.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  for 
this,  then  we  had  only  to  descend 
with  a  constant  bearing  to  the  left.. 
The  ground  was  steep  and  rough,* 
and  there  were  cliffs  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  we  managed  to  avoid  them. 
In  half  an  hour  we  had  reached  the 
lower  skirts  of  the  cloud,  and  passed 
out  of  gentle  snow  into  pitiless  rain. 

Cattle  tracks  now  led  us  past  the 
highest  huts  to  a  cabin  from  the 
chimney  of  which  smoke  issued. 
The  solitary  herdsman  welcomed 
us  with  a  courtesy  and  coffee  worthy 
of  an  Eastern  sheikh.  The  pouring 
rain,  perhaps,  flavoured  the  beve- 
rage, but  Devouaasoud  and  I  fancied 
that  west  of  Constantinople  we  had 
never  tasted  so  aromatic  a  draught. 

The  head  of  the  valley  seemed  a 
basin  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
rugged  cliffs ;  in  the  present  weather 
it  was  nothing  but  a  caldron  of 
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mist.  How  should  we  escape  from 
it?  The  hill-shoulders  pressed  us 
in  on  all  sides ;  yet  the  shepherd 
promised  a  etrada  buona.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  at 
the  meetiug-place  of  the  mountain- 
torrents,  where  from  their  union 
sprang  a  stream,  the  bluest  of  all 
the  blue  waters  of  Val  Maggia,  full 
of  a  life  now  bright  and  dashing, 
now  calm  and  deep,  such  as  might 
fitly  be  personified  in  a  Naiad.  This 
was  the  fairy  who  would  unbar  the 
gates  of  our  prison.  We  followed 
the  guidance  of  the  waters  into  the 

i'aws  of  the  mountain  where  they 
lad  seized  on  some  flaw  or  fissure 
to  work  for  themselves  a  passage. 
But  the  stream  had  thought  only 
/or  itself.     No  room  was  provided 
,for  a  path,  and  the  ingenuity  of  a 
road-making    population  had  evi- 
dently been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
render  the  ravine  passable  for  cows 
as  well  as  water.    A  causeway  was 
built  up  on  every  natural  shelf,  and 
-.where  the  level  could  no  longer  be 
kept    the   hanging   terraces    were 
connected  by  regularly  built  stone 
staircases.      A    rough    balustrade 
formed  a  protection  on  the  outside, 
•and  prevented  a  hasty  plunge  into 
the  gulf,  where  the  brilliant  waters 
wrestled  with  the  stiff  crags  which 
every  now  and  then  thrust  out  a  knee 
to  stop  their  flow  and  gave  them  a 
tumble  from  which  they  collected 
themselves  at  leisure  in  a  deep  still 
pool  before  dancing  off  again  to 
fresh  struggles  and  fresh  victories. 
Prom  the  shelves  above  the   bright- 
berried  mountain  ash  and  delicate 
birch  stretched  out  their  arms  to 
the  stream,  which,  as  if  impatient 
for  the  vines,  hurried  past  them  and 
at  last  broke  away  with  a  bold  leap, 
flying  down  over  the  rock-faces  to 
the  lower  valley  in  a  shower  of 
foam  and  water-rockets. 

Near  the  junction  of  a  glen 
through  which  a  track  climbs  over 
to  Val  Verzasca,  a  steep  descent 
beside  the  fall  leads  to  the  hamlet 
of  San  Carlo.  The  path  here  crosses 


a  bridge  and  keeps  henceforth  along 
a  broken,  richly-wooded  hillside 
until,  having  swerved  to  the  right, 
it  joins  at  Prato  the  main  valley. 

And  so  down  the  moist  high-road 
under  the  dripping  walnuts  of 
Broglio,  and  again,  after  ten  years, 
back  to  Bignasco,  beautiful  even 
under  the  grey  cloud-pall  with  its 
hill-shapes  only  suggested  between 
the  mists.  Most  beautiful  when 
with  the  sunset  a  northern  breeze 
gathered  up  the  vapour-wreaths 
and  a  full  moon  shone  down  into 
Val  Bavona  marking  with  clearest 
lights  and  shadows  all  its  buttresses 
and  drawing  a  responsive  gleam 
from  the  pure  snows  at  its  head. 
A  change  too  sudden  to  last.  For 
as  sitting  on  the  bridge  we  watch 
the  moonbeams  strike  over  the 
southward  hill  and  fall  full  on  the 
eddying  water  at  our  feet  and  the 
flowery  balconies  on  either  hand,  a 
white  drapery  stretches  slowly  round 
the  Gevio  corner,  and,  as  in  the  im- 
mortal chorus  of  Aristophanes,  a 
gleaming  company  of  clouds  sail 
up  on  their  way  from  the  deep 
hollows  of  the  lake  to  the  wood- 
crowned  heights  of  the  mountain. 
The  leader  advances  but  slowly 
with  misty  folds  clinging  to  each 
crag ;  but  it  has  scarcely  passed 
when  the  whole  body  is  upon  ns, 
and  the  bright  upper  heaven  is 
obscured  by  their  fleecy  forms. 

After  midnight  we  are  awakened 
by  the  rush  of  mountain  rain  and 
the  crash  of  thunder,  while  in  the 
white  blaze  we  see  the  Maggia  bine 
no  longer,  but  turbid  with  the  grey 
granite  atoms  which  it  is  hurrying 
down  to  swell  the  delta  of  Locarno. 
The  storm  spirits  are  in  earnest, 
and  to-morrow  morning  every  cliff 
will  have  its  cascade,  bridges  will 
have  been  swept  away,  and  great 
heaps  of  mud  and  stones,  washed 
out  of  the  overhanging  crags,  will 
block  even  the  high-road  which 
offers  the  only  escape  from  the  moun- 
tain world. 

Douglas  W.  Freshfield. 
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WE  hare  here  before  us,  in  three 
considerable  volumes,  a  rather 
discursive  and  wide-flowing  account 
of  the  career  of  Archibald  Constable, 
'  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms 
of  print,9  and  of  the  Scott-Constable 
tragedy,  which  was  matter  of  such 
deep  interest  to  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
but  which  to  most  of  us  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  notwithstanding  Scott's 
connection  with  it,  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  interest. 
The  author  of  the  present  work,  the 
son  of  Archibald  Constable,  has  been 
led  into  his  task  by  feelings  of  filial 
piety  and  affection  which  one  cannot 
but  admire  and  sympathise  with; 
and  which  ought  in  some  degree  to 
excuse  the  tone  of  complaint  and 
refutation  running  through  every 
page  of  it ;  this  is  perhaps  natural, 
but  it  is  far  from  pleasant.  It  is 
exactly  seven  and  thirty  years  since 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  though  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  a  son  should  deem  it  worth 
while,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  clear 
bis  father's  memory  from  what  he 
considers  to  be  false  assertions  made 
against  it  there,  it  is  equally  natural 
that  a  reader,  having  only  a  very 
moderate  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
being  without  personal  affection  for 
the  great  bookseller,  should  think 
that,  although  Lockhart  may  be,  in 
one  or  two  particulars,  harsh  or  even 
unjust,  he  has  given  us  a  picture 
of  Constable  which  for  vigour  and 
genius  leaves  our  author's  far  be- 
hind. Nor  is  Lockhart's  picture, 
though  he  occasionally  allows  him- 
self a  point  of  view  more  de  Jiaut  en 
has,  and  a  mode  of  handling  more 
free  than  is  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
of  the  surviving  relatives,  at  all  dif- 
ferent in  essential  points  from  that 


which  is  laboriously  worked  out  for 
us  here. 

There  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
book  before  us.  It  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  a  journey 
undertaken  in  one's  sleep.  We  are 
carried  very  near  to  our  destination, 
nay,  sometimes  even  past  it,  but  we 
never  quite  reach  the  spot  aimed  at. 
Precisely  thus  are  we  treated  in 
the  first  two  volumes,  which  are 
composed  of  little  patches  of  bio- 
graphy and  of  letters  from  persons 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Constable 
and  Co.  We  are  some  thirty  or 
forty  times  carried  almost  to  the 
point,  or  else  past  it,  of  '  a  painful 
crisis,'  of  a  'failure,'  of  'ruin,'  of 
'  confusions '  which  overset  that  firm ; 
we  witness  our  author's  sorrow  and 
indignation  over  Lockhart's  treat- 
ment of  his  father,  whom  he  cha- 
racterises as  a  *  dead  lion ; '  but  are 
each  time  led  to  a  new  chapter, 
which  contains  the  history  of  some 
new  person,  and  leaves  us,  at  the 
end  of  it,  still  more  in  the  dark  than 
before.  Only  in  the  third,  and  by 
many  degrees  the  most  interesting, 
Volume  do  the  uninitiated  learn 
what  these  misfortunes  really  were. 

Archibald  Constable,  we  are  told, 
was  born  in  Fifeshire  in  1774;  he 
was  a  farmer's  son,  and  received 
such  an  education  as  is  common  in 

Earish  schools  in  Scotland.  Wil- 
elm  Meister  tells  us  how  the 
childish  puppet-show  kindled  in 
him  an  ardour  for  the  theatre ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  great  book- 
seller, looking  back,  in  his  still 
prosperous  days,  upon  his  past  ca- 
reer, informs  us  in  a  rather  long 
and  watery  narrative  that  a  book- 
seller's shop  in  the  village  of  Pitten- 


1  Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondence.    A  Memorial,  by  his  Son, 
Thomas  Constable.    In  Three  Vols.    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.     1873. 
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weein,  to  which  he  and  other  school- 
boys used  to  go  on  Saturday  after- 
noons to  supply  themselves  with 
copy-books  and  the  like,  engendered 
in  him  the  desire  to  become  a  book- 
seller. In  the  window  of  this  shop 
there  was  conspicuously  exhibited 
a  broadside,  being  the  History  of 
Slum  ap  Morgan,  a  Shentleman  of 
Wales,  with  his  Portrait,  riding  on 
an  Ass,  which  was  to  the  youthful 
Constable  a  magnet  of  strong  attrac- 
tion. Accordingly,  at  fourteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Hill,  a  bookseller 
in  Edinburgh,  well  known  to  the 
biographers  of  Burns ;  indeed  in  the 
same  narrative  he  tells  us  that  Burns 
was  'a  frequent  visitor '  at  this  shop, 
although,  unhappily,  he  states  no- 
thing but  the  bare  fact. 

At  twenty-one  he  was  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  with  a  sign- 
board over  his  shop  door,  announc- 
ing '  Scarce  old  Books,'  which,  from 
the  smallness  of  the  collection,  was 
quizzingly  read, '  Scarce  o'  Books.' 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  want  of 
an  aim  in  life,  for  at  this  early  age 
he  is  already  married;  having,  as 
he  tells  us,  *  several  years  previously' 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  very  good  man,  a 
printer  in  Edinburgh,  who,  whenever 
he  is  mentioned,  which  is  but  seldom, 
strikes  us  somehow  as  an  interest- 
ing,  affectionate,    quiet-going    old 
Scotchman.   Constable's  shop  '  soon 
became  a  place  of  daily  resort  for 
the  book  collectors  of  Edinburgh.' 
To    become    Constable's  customer 
seems  to  have  meant  becoming  his 
friend ;  he  praises  all  his  early  pa- 
trons ;  if  he  ever  by  chance  blames 
one,  it  is  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  virtues  of  another  more  con- 
spicuous.    He  speaks  of  one  gentle- 
man's  becoming  'his  steady  and 
attached  customer ; '  that  he  had  an 
unbounded  heart  is  evident  from 
his    writing    home    to  his  newly 
wedded  wife,  on  his  first  visit  to 
London,  that  the  inhabitants  here 
' are  civil  and  attentive  as  they  are 
numerous.' 


To  the  trade  of  bookseller,  Con- 
stable, having  gradually  stretched 
out  his  wings,  soon  added  that  of 
publisher.  We  may  gather  from 
facts  mentioned  here  and  elsewhere 
the  utterly  stagnant  state  of  literary 
enterprise  about  this  time  in  Soot- 
land,  chiefly  caused  by  the  compara- 
tive poverty  of  the  people ;  and  thus 
the  more  clearly  see  the  immense 
impetus  which  Constable  gave  to  it. 
Our  author  says  : 

Money,  in  its  metallic  form,  appears  in 
those  days  to  have  been  entirely  in  disuse 
by  '  the  trade '  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another.  It  floated  ethereally  in  bills  and 
promissory  notes  from  man  to  man,  calling 
at  the  banks  for  transmutation  when  and  so 
long  as  that  could  be  effected ;  but  that  the 
system  was  a  vicious  and  ruinous  one  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  men  I  find  suddenly 
writing  to  my  father  from  the  Abbey — a 
sanctuary  for  debtors  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Holyrood  Palace — and  even  from  the 
more  grim  and  definite  Tolbooth. 

It  is  currently  reported  that,  not 
many  years  previous  to  this,  Thomas 
Campbell,  in  recounting  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Anderson  the  tale  of  his  various 
hopes  and  heart-breaking  disap- 
pointments as  to  finding  a  publisher 
for  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  was  so 
overcome  by  anger  and  despair  at 
the  prospect  and  retrospect,  that  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  narrative  he 
flung  the  MS.  into  the  fire,  from 
which,  however,  his  friend  managed 
to  snatch  it  unburn t,  and  afterwards 
to  sell  it  for  502.  Dr.  Beattie,  too, 
although  at  the  time  a  man  of  mark, 
was  unable  to  find  any  bookseller 
willing  to  take  the  risk  of  publish- 
ing  his  once  famous  Essay  on  Truth 
until  Beattie's  friends  paid  down 
100I. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  Con- 
stable found  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing in  Edinburgh ;  and  we  may 
fairly  say  that  he  is  the  originator 
of  the  system  of  '  cheap  literature ' 
which  has  grown  to  such  alarming 
dimensions  in  our  own  days.  Con- 
stable had  no  mean  tradesman  spirit, 
but  was  of  a  generous  and  munificent 
turn ;  never  hindering  any,  bnt  at 
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all  times  helping  those  who  needed 
help,  although  frequently  altogether 
without  claim  upon  him,  as  is  abun- 
dantly proved  in  these  little  discon- 
nected patches  of  biography  in  the 
first  two  volumes. 

Lockhart  thus  describes  him : 

It  was  at  one  of  those  Trinity  dinners  [at 
the  house  of  John  Ballantyne]  this  summer 
[1817],  that  I  first  saw  Constable.  ...  I 
happened  to  say  that  I  had  not  been  pre- 
pared to  find  the  great  bookseller,  a  man  of 
such  gentlemanlike  and  even  distinguished 
bearing.  Scott  smiled,  and  answered,  '  Ay, 
Constable  is  indeed  a  grand-looking  chidd,' 
adding  that  he  reminded  him  of  what  Fielding 
said  of  Joseph  Andrews,  that  '  he  had  an 
air  which  to  those  who  had  not  seen  many 
noblemen  would  give  an  idea  of  nobility.1 .  . . 
His  conversation  was  manly  and  vigorous,  a- 
bounding  in  Scotch  anecdotes  of  the  old  time, 
which  he  told  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and 
humour  only  second  to  his  great  author's. 
No  man  could  more  effectually  control,  when 
he  had  a  mind,  either  the  extravagant 
vanity  which,  on  too  many  occasions,  made 
him  ridiculous,  or  the  despotic  temper 
which  habitually  held  in  fear  and  trembling 
all  such  as  were  in  any  sort  dependent  on 
his  Czarish  majesty's  pleasure.  In  him  I 
never  saw  (at  this  period)  anything  but  the 
unobtrusive  sense  and  the  calm  courtesy  of 
a  well-bred  gentleman. 

Mr.  Constable  says : 

In  1802,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  the  other  projectors 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  the  most  suit- 
able publisher  for  the  journal,  .  .  .  and  he 
accepted  the  commercial  conduct  of  the 
work  with  all  its  pecuniary  responsibilities. 
.  .  .  The  rate  of  remuneration  to  the  con- 
tributors was  soon  thereafter  fixed  at  sixteen 
guineas  per  sheet,  and  struck  a  key-note 
which  has  ever  since  been  of  some  advantage 
to  literary  men-connected  with  similar  under- 
takings. 

Jeffrey  says : 

Two-thirds  of  the  articles  were  paid 
much  higher — averaging,  I  should  think, 
from  twenty  to  twenty  -five  guineas  a  sheet  on 
the  whole  number.  I  had,  I  might  say,  an 
unlimited  discretion  in  this  respect,  and  must 
do  the  publishers  the  justice  to  say  that  they 
never  made  the  slightest  objection. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realise  how 
complete  the  success  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  was;  one  word  of 
praise  or  blame  from  it  could  make 
or  mar  any  literary  project,  and  it 


continued  in  this  flourishing  con- 
dition even  long  after  Scott  had 
started  the  Quarterly. 

Naturally,  the  great  event  in 
Constable's  public  career  was  his 
connection  with  Sir  Walter,  in  these 
early  days  Mr.  Walter,  Scott.  And 
to  most  readers  the  chief  point  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  work  must  be 
Scott's  connection  with  it.  There 
had  been  transactions  between  them 
as  early  as  1802.  Five  years  later 
Constable  &  Co.  write  to  Scott  : 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting 
your  new  poem,  Flodden  Field,  and  not  less 
in  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  same  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  guineas,  .  .  .  and  we  trust  it  will 
remain  for  ever  in  the  hands  of  Edinburgh 
booksellers,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
Scotland. 

Our  author  continues : 

In  1808  Marmion'made  its  appearance  . . . 
The  notice  of  the  poem  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, although  giving  high  and  cordial  praise 
to  some  passages,  was  so  unsparing  iu  con- 
demnation of  others,  and  of  the  conception 
and  general  structure,  that  it  gave  deep 
offence  to  Mr.  Scott,  while  it  must  have 
been  at  once  disappointing  and  distasteful 
to  my  father — publisher  both  of  the  poom 
and  of  the  critique  (Jeffrey  was  himsolf  the 
acknowledged  author  of  the  article) — and 
touching  the  poet  at  a  very  tender  point 
when  he  accused  him  of '  neglect  of  Scottish 
feelings  and  Scottish  character.1  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review  was  helped  for- 
ward by  this  paper  in  the  Edinburgh ;  as 
much,  at  least,  as  the  alleged  incivility  of 
Mr.  Hunter  [Constable's  partner  at  that 
time]  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
publishing  house  of  John  Ballantyne  and 
Co.  Scott  says:  '  Constable,  or  rather  that 
bear  his  partner  [whom  we  shall  hear  of  by- 
and-by],  has  behaved  to  me  of  late  not  very 
civilly,  and  I  owe  Jeffrey  a  flap  with  a  fox- 
tail on  account  of  his  review  on  Marmion ; 
and  thus  doth  the  whirligig  of  time  bring 
about  my  revenges.1  .  .  . 

Mr.  Scott  whs  bent  on  becoming  a  pub- 
lisher, and  in  the  Messrs.  Ballantyne  [two 
brothers,  printers,  in  Galashiels,  whom  he 
brought  up  to  Edinburgh]  he  believed  he 
had  found  the  coadjutors  who  were  needed 
to  insure  success. 

Scott  entered  into  partnership 
with  them  in  1805,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  carefully  concealing  the  fact 
even  from  his  dearest  friends. 
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.  The  success  of  this  new  firm  was  brilliant 
and  immediate  ;  for  its  typography  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  patronage  secured  by  the 
influence  of  the  great  unknown  and  also  un- 
sleeping partner  was  extensive  and  com- 
manding. 

Lockhart  says: 

He  [Scott]  had,  long  before  this,  cast  a 
shrewd  and  penetrating  eye  over  the  field 
of  literary  enterprise,  and  developed  in  his 
own  mind  the  outlines  of  many  extensive 
plans,  which  wanted  nothing  but  the  com- 
mand of  a  sufficient  body  of  able  subalterns 
to  be  carried  into  execution  with  splendid 
success.  .  .  .  When  the  publishing  firm  was 
as  yet  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  old, 
James  [Ballantyne]  began  to  apprehend 
that  some  of  the  mightiest  undertakings 
would  wholly  disappoint  Scott's  prognostica- 
tions. 

Scott's  partners,  Mr.  Constable 
tells  us, 

though  able  men,  had  not  been  educated 
in  this  most  delicate  of  crafts;  and  reverence 
for  their  friend  and  patron  may  often  have 
restrained  them  from  strongly  objecting  to 
enterprises  recommended  by  him,  even 
when  these  were  such  as  they  could  not 
•approve. 

For  the  most  part,  the  books  pub- 
lished b  y  this  firm ,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Scott,  were  edited  in 
^n  extremely  slovenly  and  careless 
manner,  and  failed  to  recommend 
-themselves  to  the  audience  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  The  shrewd 
Constable  firm  seem  to  have  had 
more  faith  in  Scott's  mere  name 
than  he  himself  had,  for  we  find 
one  of  these  wary  gentlemen,  in  a 
confidential  letter,  written  several 
years  afterwards,  to  the  principal  of 
4he  firm,  warning  him  against  ano- 
nymous editions  by  Scott  in  these 
words : 

Your  letter  to  Sir  Walter  [with  re- 
ference to  an  edition  of  Shakespeare]  wants 
one  or  two  most  important  clauses.  The 
iflrst  is  as  to  his  name ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  except  we  have  his  name,  the  book 
is  not  worth  paper  and  print.  Without  it 
copy-money  appears  out  of  the  question. 
All  the  books  with  bare  'Abbotsford*  at 
them  leave  not  one  shilling  to  the  pro- 
jectors. 


In  1813,  there  was  a  complete 
block-up  in  the  affairs  of  Ballantyne 
<fc  Co.  Cadell,  Constable's  partner 
and  son-in-law,  says: 

Their  reputation  .  .  .  had  been  gra- 
dually on  the  decline.  It  was  notorious  in 
the  trade  that  their  general  speculations 
had  been  unsuccessful ;  they  were  known  to 
be  grievously  in  want  of  money.  These 
rumours  were  realised  to  the  full  by  an 
application  which  Messrs  B.  made  to  Mr. 
Constable  in  May  1813  for  pecuniary  aid, 
accompanied  by  an  offer  of  some  of  the 
books  they  had  published  since  1809,  as  a 
purchase,  along  with  various  shares  in  Mr. 
Scott's  own  poems.  Their  difficulties  were 
admitted,  and  the  negotiation  was  pressed 
urgently;  so  much  so,  that  a  pledge  was 
given,  that  if  the  terms  asked  were  acceded 
to,  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  would  endeavour 
to  wind  up  their  concerns,  and  cease  as  soon 
as  possible  to  be  publishers. 

And  by  Mr.  Lockhart  we  are  told 
that: 

Whatever  success  these  endeavours  [to 
reduce  their  stock  and  liabilities]  met  with, 
appears  to  have  been  due  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Mr.  Constable,  who  did  a  great 
deal  more  than  prudence  would  have  war- 
ranted in  taking  on  himself  the  results  of 
unhappy  adventures,  and,  by  his  sagacious 
advice,  enabled  the  distressed  partners  to 
procure  similar  assistance  at  the  hands  of 
others  who  did  not  partake  his  own  feelings 
of  personal  kindness  and  sympathy. 

The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Scott  to  John  Bal- 
lantyne about  thia  time  is  highly 
carious : 

I  think  I  will*  make  one  cast  for  fortune 
and  buy  a  lottery  ticket ; .  .  .  as  you  are  not 
very  lucky,  I  would  rather  Mrs.  Ballantyne 
or  your  mother  took  the  trouble  of  buying 
it  than  you,  as  the  doctrine  of  chances  will 
be  more  in  their  favour.  Or  perhaps  if  Mr. 
Constable  is  walking  that  way,  he  will  make 
the  purchase.  I  should  have  some  con- 
fidence in  his  good  stars. 

To  Mr.  Constable  he  writes  on 
this  same  topic : 

I  embrace  your  proposal  to  stand  to  half 
of  the  chance  of  the  ticket,  and  two  halves, 
and  we  will  see  how  luck  will  favour  us. 
I  shall  be  in  town  [Edinburgh]  upon  the 
1 2th,  and  settle  the  bill  for  Dame  Fortune's 
favours.  For  my  own  part  I  can't  much 
complain  of  the  good  lady,  having  had  my 


'Scott  in  his  letters  shows  a  singular  disregard  of  the  proper  use  of  shall  and  will. 
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own  share  of  luck  in  this  world,  though  we 
cannot  expect  it  should  be  always  smooth 
water. 

Constable,  as  we  have  seen,  came 
to  the  rescue  in  this  crisis,  and, 
apart  from  his  skill  in  warding  off 
the  dreaded  blow  of  bankruptcy  and 
'  exposure '  (as  Scott  himself  terms  it), 
it  appears  to  us  there  was  a  certain 
munificence  and  loyal  generosity  in 
Constable's  behaviour  to  Scott  at 
this  time,  which  Lockhart,  perhaps, 
passes  over  too  lightly,  and  which 
Scott,  twelve  years  afterwards, 
when  he  had  to  choose  between 
Constable  and  his  junior  partner, 
Cadell,  seems  still  more  conspicu- 
ously to  have  forgotten. 

The  first  two  volumes,  as  we  have 
said,  are  made  up  of  disconnected 
patches  of  biography,  and  of  letters 
to  and  from  certain  of  Constable's 
friends  and  customers ;  they  include 
such  names  as  Washington  Irving, 
Godwin,  James  Mill,  Jeffrey,  Alex- 
ander Murray  the  linguist,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Anna  Seward,  Thomas 
.Campbell,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Du- 
gald  Stewart,  Joseph  Bitson,  be- 
sides a  host  of  '  twinkling  little 
stars,'  a  faint  glimmer,  or  reminis- 
cence of  a  glimmer,  of  whose  fame 
may  still  perhaps  remain  for  those 
who  live  or  have  lived  in  Edinburgh, 
but  which  is  quite  extinct  for  less 
favoured  individuals.  The  letters, 
moreover,  are  for  the  most  part  very 
dull,  and  of  no  general  interest. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ter in  these  two  volumes  is  that 
devoted  to  Hunter,  Constable's 
boisterous  partner.  He  was  a  For- 
farshire gentleman,  of  good  family, 
who,  having  grown  weary  of  idle- 
ness, with  the '  high  living  and  hard 
drinking'  for  which  that  county 
was  celebrated,  joined  the  Constable 
firm  in  1803.  His  letters  are  ex- 
cessively lively,  and  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  man  who  saw  clearly  whatever 
came  within  reach  of  his  keen 
eye.  Those  to  Constable,  in  1806, 
respecting  the  hospitalities  which 
he  and  Mr.  Murray,  the  London 


publisher,  were  then  enjoying  in  a 
*  Northern  tour,'  describe  the  vora- 
city and  bibacity  of  the  Scotch  lairds 
in  an  amusing  manner.  But  we 
must  pass  on  to  give  one  or  two 
extracts  from  letters,  /written  in 
1807,  while  he  is  in  London,  to 
Constable : 

The  Bailie  [Hunter's  familiar  name  for 
his  father]  at  length  arrived  from  his 
rambles,  and  we  went  down  to  the  House. 
The  Speaker  arrived,  and  entered  about 
four  o'clock;  much  struck  with  the  solemnity 
and  dignity  of  his  appearance  at  the  prayers. 
.  .  .  .  The  business  very  tedious  and 
uninteresting.  The  Bailie  and  I  at  length 
went  up-stairs  to  the  coffee-house  in  the 
garret,  where  we  got  the  best  and  hottest 
beefsteak  I  ever  ate.  One  fat  cook  dressed 
the  whole,  to  not  fewer  than  seventy  or 
eighty  people  in  different  parties.  The- 
only  food  there  was  beefsteaks  and  mutton- 
chops,  and  one  bottle  of  port.  We  paid 
only  seventeen  shillings ! ! !  [too  much  for 
our  Scotch  pockets]. 

We  dined  in  the  kitchen,  close  to  the 
fire;  a  most  curious  and  novel  scene  of 
M.P.'s,  peers,  and  lookers-on,  all  huddled 
through  other,  and  no  distinction  paid  to 
one  more  than  another.  London  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  this  is  the  case,  I 
should  think. 

We  .  .  .  returned  to  our  seats.  ...  At 
length  Mr.  Paule's  petition  against  Mr. 
Sheridan's  election  came  on,  and  a  very  keen 
debate  ensued,  in  which  all  the  principal 
people  in  the  House  almost  took  part  .  .  . 
Sheridan  a  most  animated,  impressive,  and 
clever  fellow ;  but  treated  his  opponents 
with  rather  too  much  contempt ;  I  did  not 
think  that  the  House  attended  to  him  very 

Stiently,  or  with  very  much  respect.  .  .  . 
r.  Thomas  Grenville  I  thought  the  most 
tiresome  drunt  of  the  whole ;  spoke  at  least 
an  hour,  and  went  round  about  it,  and 
about,  and  about  it,  till  I  fairly  fell  asleep ; 
and  when  I  awoke  he  was  making  an  apo- 
logy for  not  having  spoken  longer,  which 
he  said  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done.  .  .  .. 

I  was  ashamsd  to  have  been  so  little 
interested  by  all  I  had  seen.  ...  I  would 
not  be  an  M.P.  for  1,000/.  a  year;  'tis  a 
most  fagging,  cursed  business,  and  a  most 
d ble  bore,  I  think,  and  you  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  under  immense  fines. 

The  debate  was  about  whether  the  wit- 
nesses adduced  ought  to  be  examined  at  the 
bar,  or  by  the  counsel.  I  was  often  sur- 
prised to  think  I  really  saw  and  heard  the 
men  whom  I  had  so  often  heard  and  read  of 
with  awe  and  astonishment. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  of  those  I  heard 
could  have  equalled  Pitt  or  Fox ;  indeed,  I 
cannot  convince  myself  that  I  have  not 
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heard  Adam  Gillies  or  James  Gibson  speak 
better  than  any  of  them.  But  in  this  I 
must  be  grossly  mistaken  ;  so  little  are  we 
poor  stupid  devils  capable  of  estimating 
properly  anything  we  either  see  or  hear; 
and  yet  .  .  .  '  Qui  pauca  considerate  dt 
omnibus  facile  pronttneiat*  I  came  home 
very  thoughtful  and  melancholy  at  all  I  had 
seen,  and  my  own  want  of  comprehension 
— road  my  wife's  letter,  which  at  once  put 
me  into  excellent  good  spirits,  and  went  to 
bed  quite  happy  that  I  had  no  desire  to  be 
an  M.P.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Went  along  with  the  clan  Murray 
to  dine  at  Mr.  Disraeli's,  where  we 
had  a  most  sumptuous  banquet,  and 
a  very  large  party.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
very  beautiful  woman  there,  Mrs.  Turner, 
wife  of  Sharon  Turner,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
historian,  who,  I  am  told,  is  one  of  the 
Godwin  school !  If  they  be  all  as  beauti- 
ful, accomplished,  and  agreeable  as  this 
lady,  they  must  be  a  deuced  dangerous  set 
indeed,  and  I  should  not  choose  to  trust 
myself  amongst  them.  The  whole  company, 
except  ourselves,  I  believe  were  Jews  and 
Jewesses !  .  .  .  Our  male  part  of  the  com- 
pany consisted  mostly  of  literary  men- 
Cumberland,  Turner,  Disraeli,  Basevi, 
Prince  Hoare,  and  Mr.  Cervetto.  ...  Of 
course,  our  whole  conversation  was  of  a 
literary  cast.  .  .  .  Those  literary  men 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  these  two 
last  journeys  to  London,  are  of  a  very 
inferior  caste  indeed  to  ours  of  Edinburgh. 
.  .  .  Turner  was  the  most  able  and 
agreeable  of  the  whole  by  far;  Cumberland, 
the  most  talkative  and  eccentric  perhaps, 
has  a  good  sprinkling  of  learning  and 
humour  in  his  conversation  and  anecdote, 
from  having  lived  so  long  amongst  the 
eminent  men  of  his  day — Johnson,  Foote, 
Garrick,  &c.  His  whole  conversation  is 
sadly  disgusting,  from  irony  and  detraction, 
conveyed  in  a  cunning  sort  of  way,  and 
directed  constantly  against  the  Edinburgh 
Beview  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who  is  a  poor 
ignorant  boy  and  no  poet,  and  never  wrote 
a  five-feet  line  in  his  life),  and  such  other 
d        d  stuff.  .  .  . 

...  I  am  completely  satisfied 'now  that 
there  are  more  Scotsmen  in  London  than  in 
Edinburgh.  There  is  scarcely  one  baker  in 
London  who  is  not  Scottish,  nor  one 
gardener.  .  .  .  Curious,  however,  .  .  .  the 
butchers  and  postilions,  &c.  are  all  English ; 
chair-men  and  porters  all  Irish;  milk- 
women  almost  all  Welsh ;  sugar-bakers  all 
Germans;  dealers  in  gold  and  jewels  all 
Jews  ;  swindlers  in  bad  pictures  and  prints, 
looking-glasses,  weather-glasses,  &c,  all 
Italians ;  traitors  and  spies  all  French ; 
booksellers  are  mostly  idiots. 

Hunter  succeeded  to  his  father's 
considerable  estates  in   1809 ;  two 


years  afterwards  he  retired  from 
Constable's  firm,  and  enjoyed  his 
wealth  only  one  year  longer.  In 
his  last  description  of  a  dinner 
party,  he  6ays,  ( I  gave  them  port, 
sherry,  claret  and  madeira,  bur- 
gundy, champagne,  hock,  frontig- 
nac  and  c6te  rdtie.  .  .  .  My  pre- 
sent life  is  so  happy  a  one,  that  I 
am  only  alarmed  seriously  that  it 
cannot  last  at  this  rate,  else  it  would 
be  too  good  for  this  world.'  He  again 
grows  weary  of  his  boisterous  life, 
however,  with  its  wet  weather  (as 
he  calls  the  hard  drinking) ;  and  only 
two  days  before  his  sudden  death 
begs  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  har- 
ness. There  is  something  strange 
and  in  its  way  pathetic  in  what 
this  large,  noisy,  burly  individual 
writes  to  his  partner  just  after  his 
father's  death  :  '  I  felt  it  a  very  sore 
thing  yesterday  to  go  to  the  church- 
yard with  Maule  to  mark  off  the 
new  ground  for  two  graves,  and  to 
fix  where  he  and  my  father  are  to 
lie  side  by  side.  I  did  not  cry, 
however,  though  it  made  my  throat 
d d  sore  trying  to  keep  it  in.' 

The  chapter  on  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, the  wonderful  linguist,  for 
which  the  author  has  good  mate- 
rials, ought  to  be  entertaining,  but 
is  not.  Murray's  letters,  the  greater 
number  of  which  refer  to  his  work 
of  editing  the  Travels  of  James 
Bruce — a  book  much  more  forgotten 
now  than  it  deserves  to  be — are  in 
general  dull  and  stilted,  and  our 
author's  remarks  upon  them  are  far 
from  lively. 

The  folio  wing  extract  of  a  candid 
letter  from  Jeffrey  to  Hazlitt  in 
1 8 18,  giving  him  advice  as  to  lec- 
turing, is  characteristic,  and  credit- 
able to  that  gentleman,  and  admits 
us  to  a  curious  little  glimpse  of  the 
Edinburgh  of  those  days : 

...  I  say  that  in  general  I  think  Edin- 
burgh the  very  worst  place  in  the  world  for 
such  experiments  as  you  seemed  to  meditate 
[Hazlitt's  lecturing  there],  both  from  the  ex- 
treme dissipation  of  the  fashionable  part  of 
its  population,  and  from  a  sort  of  conceit 
and  fastidiousness  in  all  the  middling  classes, 
which,  originating  at  least  as  much  in  a 
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coldness  of  nature  as  in  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  intelligence,  make  them  very  ready 
to  find  fault  ana  decry.  .  .  . 

Estimating  the  merit  of  your  lectures  as 
highly  as  I  am  sincerely  inclined  to  do,  I 
could  by  no  means  insure  you  against  a 
total  failure;  but  I  think  it  much  more 
likely  that  you  might  find  about  forty  or 
fifty  auditors — not  of  the  first  rank  or  con- 
dition— and  be  abused  as  a  Jacobin  and  a 
raving  blockhead  by  a  great  many  more. 
. . .  We  are  quite  provincial  enough  for  that, 
I  assure  you,  notwithstanding  the  allowance 
of  liberality  and  sense  that  is  to  be  found 
among  us.  If  this  prospect  tempts  you, 
pray  come.  I  shall  willingly  do  all  I  can 
for  you,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  very 
much. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  concerned  to  find 
your  health  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be, 
and  that  you  could  take  more  care  of  it  if 
your  finances  were  in  better  order.  We 
cannot  let  a  man  of  genius  suffer  in  this 
way.  ...  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing 
106/.,  a  great  part  of  which  I  shall  owe 
you  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  rest  you  shall 

Say  me  back  in  reviews  whenever  you  can 
o  so  without  putting  yourself  to  any  un- 
easiness. If  you  really  want  another  loot, 
tell  me  so  plainly,  and  it  shall  be  heartily 
at  your  service. 

Some  of  Scott's  letters  to  Consta- 
ble, -when  they  are  not  driving  a 
bargain,  are  bright  and  lively,  but 
as  a  whole  they  are  rather  dis- 
appointing. '  The  Lord  High  Con- 
stable,' as  he  is  somewhere  jestingly 
called,  was  often  fortunate  in  sup- 
plying Scott  with  useful  hints  as 
to  materials,  &c,  for  his  novels. 
Lockhart  reports  that  Constable's 
partner,  'Mr.  Cadell,  says,  his 
vanity  boiled  over  so  much  at  this 
time,  on  having  his  suggestions 
gone  into,  that  when  in  his  high 
moods  he  used  to  stalk  up  and 
down  his  room,  and  exclaim,  "  By 
O — ,  I  am  all  but  the  author  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  ! "  It  was 
Constable  who  gave  Kenilworth  its 
name ;  and  encouraged  by  this,  we 
suppose,  he  suggests  that  The  Abbot 
should  be  re-christened  The  Nun- 
nery ;  to  which  Scott  answers : 

Bear  Sir, — The  only  objection  I  know  to 
your  proposal  (if  it  be  an  objection)  is,  that 
there  is  neither  Nun  nor  Nunnery  mentioned 
in  the  affair  from  beginning  to  end.  I  re- 
member Harry  Siddons  wrote  a  novel, 
which  he  sold  to  Mr.  Lane  of  the  Minerva 


Press,  who,  not  likingthe  title,  new-christen- 
ed it  Ths  Mysterious  Bridal,  or  some  such 
name.  'Saar,'  as  poor  Harry  used  to  say, 
1  there  was  neither  mystery  nor  bridal  in  my 
poor  book.  So  egad,  saar,  the  consequence 
was,  I  took  my  own  book  out  of  a  cir- 
culating library  for  some  new  reading  to 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  never  found  it  out  till  I 
was  far  in  the  first  volume.1 

Yours  etc.        W.  S. 

The  following  little  biographical 
extract  from  one  of  Scott's  letters 
to  Constable,  written  in  1822,  is 
interesting  : 

I  wish,  my  valued  and  very  dear  old 
friend,  that  I  could  bring  you  any  man  of 
art  who  could  put  you  on  your  alert  again. 
But  I  do  not  believe  these  gentlemen  can  do 
much  for  us  beyond  a  certain  point ;  but 
when  they  have  regulated  our  body  to  the 
best  of  their  skill,  our  spirit  and  our  courage 
can  do  much  for  us  afterwards.    I  remember 
when  I  was  totally  unable  to  walk  without 
assistance,  I  insisted  upon  being  lifted  on 
my  pony,  with  one  man  to  lead  it,  and 
another  to  hold  me  on,  and  in  that  helpless 
state  recovered  my  usual  habits  of  the  open 
air  and  free  exercise.    And  day  after  day  I 
lay  on  the  sofa  at  Huntly  Burn  for  half  an 
hour,  scarce  able  to  speak  a  word,  and  then 
was  escorted  back  to  Abbotsford  in  the  same 
doleful  condition.    So  cheer  up  your  heart, 
my  good  old  friend;  there  are  moments 
when  our  constitution  takes  an  uncertain, 
changeable  sort  of  wavering,  but  if  attended 
to  it  settles.    We  fine,  and  renew  our  lease 
of  life,  if  not  quite  on  the  same  terms  as  in 
our  youth,  yet  on  those  which  are  well 
worth  having,  though  not  quite  so  advan- 
tageous.   I  remember  keeping  my  spirits 
afloat  when  I  saw  all  around  me  despairing 
— even  to  Maida,  my  wolf-dog,  who  howled 
most  detestably,  and  my  piper,  who  assisted 
in  laying  me  in  the  bath  when  I  was  very 
bad  indeed — and  chiefly  by  means  of  an  old 
ballad  of  Robin'  Hood,  in  which,  when  in 
extreme  peril,  the  hero  is  made  to  say  : 

'  0  blessed  Virgin,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
Thou  art  both  mother  and  may, 
I  think  it  was  never  man's  destiny 
To  die  before  his  day.' 

So  keep  up  your  heart,  and  we  shall  have 
a  bottle  of  good  claret  betwixt  us  yet,  and 
many  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  tale  and  story, 
such  as  would  have  pleased  Oldbuck  of 
Monkbarns.  We  have  lost  jocund  Johnnie 
[John  Ballantyne],  to  be  sure,  but  we  have 
enough  of  old  recollections  of  times  before 
our  day,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  own 
time,  whe%we  were  both  struggling  to  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  obscurity,  to  make 
the  chimney-nook  a  merry  one  m  which  we 
shall  have  our  next  social  meeting. 
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Lockhart  says  he  'questions 
whether  any  single  project  that 
originated  with  Constable  himself 
and  continued  to  he  superintended 
by  his  own  care  ever  did  fail.'  But 
with  the  shining  Scott  element  there 
came  many  confusions  into  his 
affairs ;  and,  as  early  as  1814,  we 
find  Constable  writing  to  his  part- 
ner :  *  We  must  cut  all  connection 
that  is  possible  with  the  Ballan- 
tynes  and  Mr.  Scott,  though  I 
think  we  are  this  next  half-year  to 
be  benefited  greatly  by  the  latter.' 

Our  author  tells  us  that  he  has 
not,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
been  allowed  to  consult  the  ledgers 
and  other  books  of  the  firm  of  Con- 
stable and  Co.  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work ;  this  doubtless  made  his 
task  much  more  difficult,  especially 
as  regards  the  crisis,  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  and  certainly 
it  has  also  increased  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  it  tenfold  for  the 
reader. 

Scott  wanted  endless  supplies  of 
money.  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  recount- 
ing what  led  up  to  the  catastrophe, 
says: 

Much  of  the  old  unfortunate  stock  of 
Ballantyne  and  Co.  still  remained  on  hand 
— and  with  it  some  occasional  recurrence  of 
commercial  difficulty  as  ho  floating  bills  was 
to  be  expected — while  James  Ballantyne's 
management  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
printing-house  had  continued  to  be  highly 
negligent  and  irregular.  Nevertheless,  the 
sanguine  author  had  gone  on  purchasing 
one  patch  of  land  after  another,  until  his 
estate  at  Abbotsford  had  already  grown 
from  150  to  nearly  1,000  acres.  The  pro- 
perty, all  but  his  original  farm,  had  been 
m  the  hands  of  various  small  holders 
(Scottici,  cock-lairds);  these  persons  were 
sharp  enough  to  understand,  ere  long,  that 
their  neighbour  could  with  difficulty  resist 
...  an  offer  of  more  acres ;  and  thus  he 
proceeded  buying  up  lot  after  lot  of  unim- 
proved ground  at  extravagant  prices  .  .  . 
while  the  ejected  yeomen  set  themselves 
down  to  fatten  at  their  leisure  upon  their 
profits— most  commonly  the  anticipated 
profits— of  *  the  Scotch  Novels.' 

So  quickly  did  these  works  fly 
from  Scott's  pen,  that  Goethe  be- 
lieved he  had  a  sort  of  literary 
manufactory  in  which  there  were  a 


great  many  subalterns  employed  ; 
that  Scott  supplied  the  necessary 
modicum  of  genius,   and  that  the 
others  copiously  supplied  the  water  i 
For  one  poem,  which  he  wrote  in 
two  days  (Halidon  Hill,  a  dramatic 
sketch),  he    received    a  thousand 
pounds ;     and    at     one    time    he 
practically    regulated    his    expen- 
diture   on     the    supposition    that 
he  was  to  earn  30,000?.  in    two 
years.    A  firm  that  had  to  make 
such    payments    to    one  customer 
needed  no  drag  such  as  Constable's 
had  in  the  shape  of  the  Ballantynes* 
unsuccessful  printing  concern.  There 
came  a  perceptible  decline,  too,  in 
the  popularity  of  their  great  author, 
who,  generally  having  received  pay- 
ment in  advance  for  as  many  as 
four  and  five  unwritten  novels  of 
which,  Lockhart  says,    neither  he 
himself  nor  his  publishers    knew 
either  the  titles  or  the  subjects,  and 
spurred  on  by  the  desire  of  freeing 
himself  from  debt,  was  but  too  apt 
to  ignore  the  feeling  of  the  public 
in  the  matter.    In   1823  we  find 
even  Constable    remarking  of  his. 
hero's  novels : '  There  is  unparalleled 
genius  in  the  works  of  the  author  of 
Waverley,  but  novelty  has  helped 
their  sale  ; '  while  his  London  agent 
still  more  explicitly  says  of  Quentin 
Durward  :  '  Our  sale    is    deficient 
1,000  copies.     I  would,  honestly,  as 
a  prudent  man  of  business,  say  that 
we  ought  to  delay  making  a  new 
bargain.     We  may  gorge  the  public. 
Bank  of  England  notes  fall  in  value 
by  an  over-issue.' 

Here  is  a  statement,  made  with  a 
view  to  publication,  by  Sir  James 
Gibson- Craig,  a  personal  friend  both 
of  Scott  and  Constable,  to  our 
author,  which  may  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  led  up  to  the  cata- 
strophe, although  it  is  somewhat 
hard  to  look  upon  Scott  as  he 
figures  in  this  story,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same,  however,  as  that 
told  many  times  in  the  work  before 
us: 

My  dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter 
of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  remember 
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perfectly  your  father  showing  me  a  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  written  [in  I  Si  3  we 
presume]  in  great  distress,  informing  him 
that  his  affairs  were  in  such  a  state  that  he 
must  call  a  meeting  of  his  creditors,  and 
requesting  your  father  to  do  so. 

After  consulting  with  me,  your  father 
wrote  Sir  Walter  that  he  hoped  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  call  a  meeting,  and  that  if 
he  would  come  to  Edinburgh  he  thought  he 
could  devise  means  of  avoiding  so  disagree- 
able a  measure. 

Sir  Walter  came,  and  by  your  father's 
advice  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
to  assist  him  in  raising  money  by  annuity, 
which  he  did  to  the  amount,  I  think,  of 
4,000/. 

Your  father  proposed  that  Sir  Walter 
should  engage  to  write  works  for  the  press, 
on  the  faith  of  which  your  father  agreed  to 
give  him  bills  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  he  accordingly  did  so. 

I  believe  this  was  the  first  transaction  in 
bills  Sir  Walter  and  your  father  had.  These 
transactions  afterwards  gradually  extended 
to  a  large  amount,  and  it  became  their 
practice  that  Constable  and  Co.  should  give 
bills  to  Sir  Walter,  which  he  discounted ; 
and  as  a  counter  security,  Sir  Walter  gave 
similar  bills  to  the  company,  of  which  the 
company  made  no  use. 

After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time, 
your  father  became  very  uneasy,  and  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  system  in 
which  he  had  embarked ;  and  he  told  me  that 
he  had  gone  to  Sir  Walter,  taking  with  him 
all  the  bills  he  had  received,  and  proposed 
.to  Sir  Walter  to  give  up  these  bills  on  con- 
dition of  Sir  Walter  returning  those  Con- 
stable and  Co.  had  given  him. 

Sir  Walter  said  he  could  not  possibly  do 
so ;  on  which  your  father  told  [him]  that  in 
that  case  he  could  not  meet  the  engagements 
for  Sir  Walter  without  discounting  the  bills 
granted  by  him.  This  was  accordingly 
<Ione,  and  led  to  discounting  to  an  immense 
amount,  a  double  set  of  bills,  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce,  and  did  actually  pro- 
duce, the  ruin  of  both  parties. 

The  principle  on  which  the  con- 
nection between  the  firms  of  Ballan- 
tyne  and  Co.  and  Constable  and  Co. 
subsisted  was  false  and  nnsonnd ; 
they  united,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
as  our  authoradmits,  in  maintaining 
4  a  system  of  fictitious  credit.'  There 
was  a  commercial  panic  in  1825. 
Money  was  very  scarce  in  Edin- 
burgh; and  Hurst,  Robinson,  and 
Co.,  the  London  agents  of  Constable 
and  Co.,  having  caught  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic  of   speculation,  and 
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invested  in  hops  to  the  extent  of 
ioOjOOoZ.,  destroyed  their  own  and 
Constable's  credit  with  the  London 
banks.  Constable  was  at  this  time 
very  ill ;  not  able  to  drag  himself 
even  as  far  as  his  own  shop.  After 
some  delay  on  this  account,  he  comes 
up  to  London,  much  broken  in 
health;  and  after  "a  week  or  two 
of  tragical  rushing  about  from  one 
bank  and  one  Jew  to  another  to  try 
and  rescue  his  London  agents,  and 
through  them  his  own  and  Scott's 
firm,  from  the  whirlpool  of  bank- 
ruptcy, he  is  on  the  point  of  leaving 
London,  with  some  hope  that  his 
strenuous  efforts  are,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  successful,  when  he 
learns  that  all  is  over,  and  that 
Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co.  have 
stopped  payment,  thus  making  bank- 
rupt the  firms  of  Constable  and  Co. 
and  Ballantyne  and  Co.  in  Edinburgh . 

Things  were  made  worse  for  all 
concerned  by  the  want  of  cordiality 
between  Constable  and  his  partner, 
Mr.  Cadell.  In  reading  the  corre- 
spondence of  this  grim  period,  one 
is  struck  by  the  extreme  cruelty  of 
the  remark  which  several  of  his 
business  correspondents  make  to  the 
poor  suffering  Constable  that,  *  if 
he  had  only  been  in  London  ten 
days  before,  it  would  all  have  been 
prevented,'  when  ten  days  before 
Constable  was  so  ill  that  he  could 
not  stand  on  his  feet. 

Scott  bore  the  blow  when  it  came 
very  manfully;  he  writes  to  Con- 
stable :  '  Everybody  has  been  kinder 
to  me  than  another,  especially  the 
banking  gentlemen ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
thing  for  a  proud  man  to  need  that 
sort  of  kindness.' 

In  his  journal  are  the  following 
entries : 

January  24,  1826. — Constable  came 
yesterday,  and  saw  me  for  half-an-hour. 
He  seemed  irritable,  but  kept  his  temper 
under  command.  Was  a  little  shocked 
when  I  intimated  that  I  was  disposed  to 
regard  the  present  work  as  my  own.  I 
think  I  saw  two  things:  1.  That  he  is 
desirous  to  return  to  the  management  of 
his  own  aflttira  without  Cadell,  if  he  can. 
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2.  That  he  relies  on  my  connection  as  the 
way  of  helping  him  out  of  the  slough* 
Indeed,  he  said  he  was  ruined  utterly 
without  my  countenance.  I  certainly  will 
befriend  him  if  I  can,  but  Constable  with- 
out Gadell  is  like  getting  the  clock  without 
the  pendulum — the  one  having  the  in- 
genuity, the  other  the  caution,  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  will  see  my  way  before  making 
any  bargain,  and  I  will  help  them,  I  am 
sure,  if  I  can,  without  endangering  my  last 
cast  for  freedom.  ... 

January  26. — Constable  very  anxious  to 
have  the  husbanding  of  the  books.  I  told 
him  the  truth— that  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  his  assistance,  and  that  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  agency,  but  that  he  was 
to  consider  past  transactions  as  no  rule  for 
settling  those  in  future,  since  I  must  needs 
make  the  most  out  of  my  labours  I  could. 

Scott  decided  to  continue  his  con- 
nection with  Constable's  junior 
partner,  Mr.  Cadell;  and  we  can 
well  believe  that  to  the  hitherto 
prosperous  bookseller,  now  quite 
broken  in  health,  too,  this  decision 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter  was  in- 
deed a  hard  blow. 

Mr.  Archibald  Constable,  whose 
health,  as  we  have  said,  had  for 
some  years  previously  been  gradu- 
ally breaking  up,  died  about  eighteen 
months  after  his  bankruptcy. 

To  certain  popular  authors  litera- 
ture is  still  what  it  first  became 
under  Constable's  reign,  a  land  of 
Goshen,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  But  we  question  whether, 
after  all,  the  worldly  circumstances 
of  a  truly  great  man  would  now  be 
superior  to  what  they  were  before 
that  time.  Nor  indeed  can  an 
author's  position  ever  be  on  a 
proper  footing  until,  as  has  been 
wittily  remarked,  '  people  are  paid 
for  what  they  do  not  write.'  In 
contemplating  the  rubbish  exhibit- 
ed at  our  circulating  libraries,  or 
bookstalls,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  long  for  the  days  before  Con- 
stable had  invented  even  ( cloth 
bindings,'  when  the  profession  of 
literature,  though  a  more  narrow 


and  thorny  way,  was  in  essential 
respects,  it  seems  to  us,  a  nobler 
than  it  has  since  become. 

Few  things  are  more  strange  in 
contrast  than  the  view  of  literature 
taken  by  those  two  great  Scotchmen, 
Burns  and  Scott.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.,  the  representative  of  Border 
Chivalry — 'I  am,'  he  remarks, 
'  painting  my  baronial  hall :  .  .  .  for 
the  roof-tree  I  tried  to  blazon  my 
own  quarterings,  and  succeeded 
easily  with  eight  on  my  father's 
side;  but  on  my  mother's  side  I 
stuck  fast  at  the  mother  of  my  great- 
great-grandfather.  '  Scott  '  con- 
tracts '  for  as  many  as  four  and  five 
novels  at  a  time;  and  receives 
io,oooZ.  for  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  as 
melancholy  a  production  of  an 
utterly  written-out  (or  sold-off)  man 
of  genius  as  one  can  contemplate. 
Whereas  Robert  Burns,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Ayrshire  ploughmen, 
with  an  income  at  the  time  barely 
sufficient  Lto  support  himself  and 
his  family  even  on  the  most  humble 
terms,  when  asked  to  write  songs 
for  Thomson's  collection,  answers  : 
'  As  the  request  you  make  to  me 
will  positively  add  to  my  enjoyment 
in  complying  with  it,  I  shall  enter 
into  your  undertaking  with  all  the 
small  portion  of  ability  I  have, 
strained  to  the  utmost  exertion  by 
the  impulse  of  enthusiasm.  As  to 
remuneration,  you  may  think  my 
songs  either  above  or  below  price ; 
for  they  shall  absolutely  be  one  or 
the  other.  In  the  honest  enthusiasm 
with  which  I  embark  in  your  under* 
taking,  to  talk  of  money,  wages, 
fee,  hire*  <fec.,  would  be  downright 
prostitution  of  soul !  A  proof  of  each 
of  the  songs  I  compose  or  amend  I 
shall  receive  as  a  favour.'3  To 
Burns  literature  was  something  of 
a  'priesthood,'  lifting  him  above 
the  mean  element  in  which  he  lived ; 
to  Scott  it  was  little  more  than  a 
congenial  trade. 


8  Currio's  Burns,  iv.  p.  5. 
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-    [The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  man  of  long  experience  and  high  character,  and  holds 
one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  commands  in  our  Merchant  Service. — Ed.] 


THE  disreputable  condition  ot 
our  mercantile  marine  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  gravest  consider- 
ations in  the  minds  of  those  who 
look  beyond  the  present  to  a  time 
when  Germany  will  have  an  ex- 
tended seaboard  and  a  maritime 
population  ready  to  confront  us  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Already 
their  merchants  are  elbowing  the 
English  from  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  New  World ;  Mexico,  Colum- 
bia, and  St.  Domingo  are  now  en- 
tirely in  their  hands.  Not  long 
since  1  heard  a  pithy  compliment 
paid  to  their  mental  superiority  and 
frugality.  ( How  is  it,'  said  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  friend,  '  that  these  &er- 
mans  are  everywhere  prospering 
where  we  cannot  ? '  ( Because  they 
have  a  higher  education  and  fewer 
wants.'  This  is  true  as  regards  the 
first  count ;  but  as  they  advance  in 
wealth,  no  people  live  more  luxuri- 
ously, or  keep  a  more  hospitable  es- 
tablishment, .  I  can  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  many  pleasant  daya 
I  have  spent  with  them  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  bear  testimony  to 
their  munificence. 
,  The  occupation  of  English  Jsea- 
man  is  now  almost  extinct  as  a 
separate  calling.  The  present  re- 
presentative of  that  once  popular 
individual  leads  a  wandering  life,  at 
times  working  for  months  on  shore 
as  a  rigger  or  labourer.  The  men 
say  anything  is  better  than  going 
to  sea  with  the  present  class  of 
sailors. 

The  ordinary  crews  of  our  magni- 
ficent ocean  steamers  are  probably 
the  worst  afloat.  Most  of  these  men, 
who  enter  as  able  seamen,  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  ordinary  duties 


of  their  profession,  being  unable  to 
hand,  ree£  or  steer.  In  bad  weather, 
and  in  cases  of  great  emergency,, 
they  entail  an  amount  of  anxiety  on 
the  captain  and  officers  which  can- 
not be  estimated  by  those  who  are 
not  conversant  with  the  responsibi- 
lity of  a  sea  life.  A  great  number, 
ship  with  the  intention  of  robbing 
the  emigrants  during  their  passage, 
and  subsequently  deserting  on  ar- 
riving at  New  York.  Several  of 
the  great  companies  have  their  pri- 
vate police,  who  occasionally  detect 
these  men  with  goods  secreted  on 
their  persons,  but  the  difficulties  and 
expenses  attending  conviction  are  so- 
great  that  the  majority  escape  all 
punishment.  A  few  months  since* 
a  steerage  passenger  came  to  com- 
plain that  during  the  nightasaiLor  had 
run  against  him  and  torn  his  watch 
and  guard  from  his  pocket.  A  rigid 
search  was  instituted,  but  no  trace 
of  the  missing  articles  could  be 
discovered.  Frequently  companies 
have  to  pay  for  boxes  broken  open 
and  contents  rifled.  No  one  dreams 
of  trusting  a  party  of  seamen  alone 
in  a  baggage  room  or  hold,  for  such 
an  opportunity  for  plundering  would 
not  be  missed  by  them.  Among 
this  particular  class  desertion  is  a 
regular  trade,  and  it  is  carried  on 
with  an  impunity  which  is  perfectly 
startling  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  system.  Thus,  a  man  will,, 
with  the  aid  of  a  crimp,  desert  from 
one  ship  and  immediately  enter  an- 
other which  is  probably  returning 
to  his  original  port  of  entry.  He 
does  this  with  the  full  assurance 
that  no  one  will  molest  him  on  ar- 
rival in  England.  A  combination 
amongst  the  various  companies  would 
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seriously  lessen  this  evil,  but  unfor- 
tunately there  is  not  much  unison 
on  any  subject  which  affects  the 
common  interest  of  all. 

From  New  York,  or  other  United 
States  port,  there  is  no  fixed  rate  of 
monthly  wages  to  the  United  King- 
dom ;  every  shipment  is  by  the 
'  run,'  and,  of  course,  an  exorbitant 
rate  is  demanded  and  obtained  by  the 
crimp,  or  boarding  master,  who  re- 
ceives the  whole  of  the  amount  agreed 
upon  between  the  contracting  par- 
ties. It  is  not  uncommon  in  mid- 
winter to  see  a  party  of  men  put  on 
board  a  ship  about  to  sail  without  a 
single  change  of  clothing.  The  ship- 
master is  fortunate  if  twenty  per 
cent,  of  these  men  are  sailors.  Oc- 
casionally individuals  will  be  found 
amongst  them  who  have  never  made 
a  voyage  on  the  ocean.  Having  no- 
thing to  receive  on  reaching  the  port  • 
of  destination,  they  skulk  whenever 
it  is  practicable.  Discipline  is  at 
an  end,  and  knives  are  frequently 
drawn  on  the  officers,  as  the  police 
returns  bear  witness.  As  soon  as 
the  ship  leaves  the  wharf  the  crimp's 
responsibility  ceases,  and  if  she 
anchors  in  the  river  or  roads,  he 
taxes  his  ingenuity  to  get  the  men 
back,  in  order  that  the  advance  and 
blood-money  may  be  extorted  afresh. 
The  latter  term  owes  its  origin  to 
the  playful  fancy  of  a  celebrated 
boarding  master.  It  goes  entirely 
to  the  crimp  as  a  gratuity  for  the 
personal  trouble  he  has  been  put 
to  in  collecting  the  crew,  and  is 
justly  supposed  to  be  a  most  ob- 
noxious charge  to  the  shipowner. 
The  amount  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  per  head,  according 
to  the  season. 

In  the  great  cotton  port  of 
Galveston  large  ships  cannot  cross 
the  bar  to  load.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  the  crimps  keep  two 
yachts  cruising  in  the  roads  day 
and  night  during  fine  weather. 
Their  mode  of  action  is  twofold. 
If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  captain  or  officer  in  charge  is  a 


weak  man,  they  boldly  run  their 
vessel  alongside,  and  the  seamen 
deliberately  pass  their  clothes  on 
board,  and  leave  openly,  after  ex- 
pressing in  choice  language  the 
opinion  they  entertain  of  the  ship. 
If  doubtful  on  this  point,  an  ar- 
rangement is  made  by  letter  during 
the  day,  and,  later  on,  a  small 
dingy  silently  drops  under  the  bows 
to  receive  the  freight.  A  season 
never  passes  without  ships'  boats 
being  forcibly  lowered  from  the 
davits  by  deserters.  On  landing 
they  break  up  the  oars,  and  occa- 
sionally stave  in  the  bottom.  For 
miles  along  the  beach  these  boats 
may  be  seen  high  up,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  small  farmers  of  the 
island.  Salvage  and  carriage  are 
so  expensive  that  they  are  seldom 
reclaimed  by  the  original  owner. 

When  the  ship  goes  to  a  wharf 
the  matter  is  much  more  simple. 
The  crimp  steps  on  board,  walks 
forward,  and  returns  with  the  whole 
of  the  crew.  If  the  captain  is  a 
popular  man  the  ship  is  secured  be- 
fore the  men  leave,  but  this  depends 
entirely  on  the  good-will  of  the 
crimp.  If  unpopular  he  is  obliged 
to  hire  for  this  duty. 

Every  year  thousands  of  seamen 
desert  in  this  manner,  and  the  re- 
turns are  sent  into  the  office.  The 
omission  to  do  so  is  punished  with  a 
h^avy  fine.  It  is  alleged  that  many 
vice-consuls  derive  the  greater  part 
of  their  income  from  the  fees  paid  in 
for  desertions  and  re-entries ;  thus 
each  deserter  is  worth  four  shillings 
to  her  Majesty's  representative.  He 
must  be  a  disinterested  person  if  he 
would  seek  to  dry  np  such  a  source 
of  emolument ;  still  he  is  the  only 
person  on  whom  the  shipmaster  has 
a  claim  when  his  crew  deserts. 
The  result  of  this  system  is  that  the 
so-called  English  seaman  becomes 
utterly  demoralised,  one  of  the 
most  degraded  of  human  beings,  a 
liar,  a  swindler,  and  a  thief,  a  dis- 
grace to  the  empire  and  to  mankind 
in  general. 
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During  the  few  days  he  is  on 
shore  in  these  ports  he  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  drunkenness,  rarely  quit- 
ting the  vile  stew  which  he  tenants 
until  he  is  marched  to  his  new  ship, 
whose  name  or  destination  he  knows 
not,  and  perhaps  does  not  discover 
until  he  is  at  sea. 

With  such  a  state  of  things  exist- 
ing, who  can  feel  surprised  to  hear 
that,  annually,  a  large  number  of 
English  ships  founder  in  the  At- 
lantic ?  As  I  have  before  said,  men 
such  as  these  defy  all  discipline, 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger  are  too 
often  worthless,  going  down  like 
dogs  when  ordinary  courage  and 
knowledge  of  their  profession 
would  save  them.  Mr.  Plimsoll 
quotes  the  number  of  grain  ships 
(they  are  all  manned  with  this 
class)  which  have  been  posted  at 
Lloyd's  as  missing  during  the  last 
six  months:  could  this  return  be 
closely  analysed,  a  large  proportion 
would  be  found  to  have  disappeared 
from  other  causes  than  overloading, 
bad  tackling,  and  decayed  hulls. 

The  indifference  of  the  authori- 
ties to  the  total  want  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  seamen  is  as- 
tounding. They  seldom  indeed 
come  on  board  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  agreement:  pro- 
bably thirty  per  cent,  never  join 
at  all.  The  sum  raised  on  their 
advanced  notes  has  been  spent  in 
dissipation,  and  a  breach  of  con- 
tract is  nothing  to  their  degraded 
minds.  Those  who  join  are  gene- 
rally half  or  wholly  drunk,  and 
the  officers  are  only  too  glad  to 
let  such  go  below  and  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  their  debauch.  Large 
shipowners  are  so  cognisant  of  this 
element  of  danger  that  they  seldom 
send  their  ships  direct  to  sea  from  the 
river,  preferring  a  day's  detention 
to  risking  their  valuable  property 
from  such  an  evil.  Frequently  we 
hear  of  fatal  affrays  at  such  times ; 
but  the  law  has  hitherto  dealt  so 
leniently  with  the  offenders,  that  it 
has  failed  to  check  the  eviL 


In  striking  contrast  to  this 
rowdyism  stands  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  German  seaman :  while 
equal  to  the  English  in  personal 
strength  and  courage,  he  is  im- 
measurably his  superior  in  the 
qualities  whioh  make  men  valuable. 
He  is  patient,  sober,  and  hardwork- 
ing under  all  circumstances.  In 
the  common  rudiments  of  his  pro- 
fession he  is  fully  equal  to  the 
English,  and  taken  as  a  whole  un- 
doubtedly superior. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  German 
crew  in  port  on  a  Sunday.  Their 
deck-house  or  forecastle  is  scrupu- 
lously clean.  One  is  employed 
mending  his  clothes  with  a  neat 
'housewife'  by  his  side,  probably 
the  gift  of  a  girl  at  home ;  a  second 
is  playing  the  accordion  to  a  group 
of  silent  listeners ;  and  a  third,  with 
pipe  in  mouth,  is  fishing  with  the 
hope  of  adding  another  dish  to  their 
ordinary  fare.  Drunkenness  appears 
to  be  almost  unknown,  and  an 
officer  informed  me  that  in  the 
event  of  any  one  of  their  number 
committing  himself  the  others  sum- 
marily punish  the  offender,  with- 
out reference  to  the  quarter-deck. 

As  the  whole  of  the  German 
mercantile  marine  are  enrolled  for 
the  reserve,  and  would  immediately 
obey  the  call,  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  wliat  a  formidable  body  they 
will  form  when  a  naval  war  shall 
call  their  energies  forth. 

Although  they  lie  alongside  the 
wharves  of  the  great  cotton  ports 
for  weeks,  desertions  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  I  have  often  marvelled 
at  this,  as  their  wages  are  lower 
than  the  English,  and  the  crimps 
are  constantly  tempting  them  with 
highly  remunerative  offers.  It  is 
true  the  Germans  have  a  consular 
treaty  (we  have  not),  which  gives 
their  consuls  the  power  to  imprison 
a  deserter.  Should  they  hold  any 
property  at  home  it  becomes  for- 
feited to  the  Crown ;  and  as  every 
man  is  registered,  this  is  not  a  dead 
letter. 
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The  English  seaman  when  in 
port  on  Sunday,  where  he  cannot 
desert,  spends  it  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness  as  far  as  his  means 
Allow.  He  repairs  from  his  filthy 
forecastle,  which  he  never  cleans 
.except  nnder  compulsion,  to  the 
nearest  grog  shop,  where,  by  dint 
of  pawning  an  article  of  clothing, 
he  raises  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase a  quantity  of  the  drugged 
liquor  sold, at  such  resorts.  A  few 
hours  afterwards  he  may  generally 
be  seen  staggering  about  the  streets 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  or 
asleep  in  some  corner,  from  whence 
he  is  often  taken  to  gaol. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  Member  of 
Parliament  call  for  a  return  of  the 
seamen  who  have  deserted  from 
British  ships  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years.  As  the 
majority  of  these  men  are  English 
subjects,  a  registry  should  be  esta- 
blished, which  would  prove  a  for- 
midable check  to  such  an  abuse. 
If  this  or  other  remedy  be  not 
applied,  the  character  of  our  sea- 
men will  yearly  grow  worse,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  increase  in 
consequence.  A  great  portion  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is 
already  slipping  from  our  hands, 
and  in  many  ports  the  insurers  de- 
mand a  higher  rate  for  goods 
shipped  in  English  bottoms.  As 
the  qualities  of  our  ships  are  cer* 
tainly  not  inferior  to  the  German, 
this  can  only  arise  from  the  low 
character  of  the  crews,  which  justly 
engenders  a  want  of  confidence. 

A  supremacy  once  lost  can  never 
be  regained,  and  it  would  not  be 
an  unworthy  task  for  a  statesman  to 
enquire  how  far  ours  is  endangered. 

There  is  an  opinion  abroad  that 
sailors  are  harshly  dealt  with  by 
the  ship-master,  and  also  that  the 
latter  is  invested  with  a  dangerous 
amount  of  power.  Such  is  not 
the  case;  his  authority  is  not 
only  defied,  but  should  he  attempt 
to  apply  any  of  the  power  with 
which    the    law   invests  him, .  ad- 


vantage is  taken  of  the  slightest 
legal  quibble  to  upset  his  decision. 
The  following  facts  came  under  my 
observation,  and  will  well  illustrate 
the  correctness  of  the  above  re- 
marks. A  mail  steam  passenger 
ship  was  to  sail  at  noon  from  an 
American  port,  and  strict  orders 
were  given  that  all  hands  were  to 
remain  on  board  to  get  the  ship 
ready  for  sea.  Four  men  disobeyed 
this  order,  broke  out  of  the  ship, 
and  were  absent  until  the  last 
minute,  when  they  were  led  on 
board  in  a  state  of  extreme  intoxi- 
cation by  the  police,  so  bad  indeed 
that  they  were  not  able  to  return 
to  duty  for  twelve  hours.  When 
their  absence  was  discovered,  sub- 
stitutes were,  according  to  law  and 
custom,  hired  in  their  place,  and 
the  just  expenses  incurred  thereby 
debited  against  them.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  states  that  all  offences  against 
the  Act  shall  be  entered  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
official  log  book,  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  such  entry  shall 
be  read  to  the  offenders  previously 
to  their  departure  from  any  port 
in  which  they  may  be  at  the  tune. 
Otherwise  courts  in  England  may 
refuse  to  receive  evidence  as  to  the 
offence,  and  are  at  liberty  to  remit 
any  punishment  that  may  be 
meted  out  to  the  culprits.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  that,  in  cases 
such  as  this,  should  the  judge 
choose  to  enforce  this  portion  of 
the  Act  it  becomes  a  dead  letter, 
for,  the  ship  being  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  and  the  men  hopelessly 
drunk,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
the  reading  of  an  entry  to  uncon- 
scious men  not  being  admissible. 
In  the  particular  case  that  I  am 
referring  to,  the  entry  was  not  read 
to  the  men,  as  it  is  customary  in 
the  merchant  service  to  consider 
the  charge  for  a  substitute  as  a 
matter  of  course,  >  and  not  as  a 
punishment.    The  seamen's  lawyer 
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affirmed  that  the  omission  of  read- 
ing the  entry  in  the  official  log 
book  prevented  the  master  from 
stopping  the  expenses,  so  justly  in- 
curred, from  the  men's  pay;  the 
company's  lawyer,  on  the  contrary,  - 
argued  that- the  stoppage  "was  no 
punishment^  merely  a  charge,  and 
that  therefore  no. necessity  existed 
for  reading  the  entry.  The  case 
was  tried  in  the  county  court,  > 
and,  although  it  was  proved  that 
the  men  had  openly  defied  the 
orders  of  their  officers  by  quitting 
the  ship,  and  farther  had  offended 
by  returning  on  board  disgracefully 
and  helplessly  drunk,  the  judge 
ruled  that  as  an  offence  had  been 
committed,  and  the  entry  of  such 
offence  in  the  official  log  book  had 
not  been  read  over  to  the  men  in 
compliance  with  the  Act,  the  stop- 
page was  illegal;  further  adding 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  judgment 
by  stating  publicly  that  the  officers 
and  employes  of  the  company  must 
be  very  ignorant  of  law  to  try  such 
a  case. 

I  could  quote  other  instances  of 
mistaken  leniency,  but  the  fore- 
going will  be  quite  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  an  evil  which  is  sapping 
our  mercantile  greatness,  for  in  no 
other  country  in  the  world  would 
such  a  decision  have  been  given, 
and  it  has  done  an  infinity  of  mis- 


chief by  showing  the  British  sea- 
man that,  however  disgraceful  his 
conduct  may  be,  a  clever  lawyer 
or  a  legal  quibble  will  bear  him 
free  from  all  punishment. 
.  In  questions  of  this  nature  the 
proving  of  the  crime  ought  to  be 
•sufficient,  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
human  beings  at  sea  depending 
upon  strict  discipline;  for  among 
other  objections  to  the  system,  of 
reading  over  the  entries  of  offences 
in  the  log  books,  I  would  mention 
that  on  the  outward  passage  in  the 
North  American  and  other  trades 
where  the  men  have  facilities  for 
desertion,  the  ship-master  dare  not 
inform  them  of  his  intention  of 
punishing  them,  as  they  would 
skulk  during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage,  giving  as  much  trouble  as 
possible,  nay,  would  probably,  out 
of  revenge,  destroy  any  quantity  of 
ship's  stores,  and  then  escape  all 
consequences  by  quietly  leaving  the 
ship  on  her  arrival  in  port. 

A  short  time  since,  in  a  case 
which  came  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, a:  miscreant  slashed  the  fire 
hose  in  a  hundred  places  and 
escaped  unpunished. 

Should  this  short  article  call1 
attention  to  any  of  the  glaring  evils 
under  which  the  discipline  of  the 
merchant  service  suffers,  my  end 
will  be  attained* 
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THE  STORY  OP  A  YORKSHIRE  BLACKSMITH. 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  most 
obscure  life,  if  faithfully  re- 
corded, would  surpass  any  fiction  in 
interest  and  instruction.  The  life 
concerning  which  I  am  about  to 
write  is  not  obscure,  but  it  contains 
some  very  humble  details — humble, 
but,  I  venture  to  think,  poetic. 
It  is  at  any  rate  a  life  that  may 
give  English  people  a  clearer  idea 
of  what  fives  may  be  lived  in  a  class 
that  seems  to  many  but  a  great  sea 
of  indistinguishable  waves.  I  must 
relate  the  story  from  sources  inedites, 
and  will  preface  it  with  some  little 
tableaux. 

A  gentleman  draws  up  his  horse 
at  the  door  of  a  smithy  in  the  little 
village  of  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  On 
entering  it  he  is  scarcely  able  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  single 
occupant,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who 
seems  profoundly  absorbed  in  the 
work  of  blowing  the  bellows.  Closer 
observation  reveals  the  fact  that  work 
is  not  the  only  attraction :  a  book 
is  placed  in  a  little  niche  of  the  wall, 
near  the  boy's  head,  its  pages  kept 
open  by  two  bits  of  iron.  Each  time 
the  lad  brings  down  the  bellows, 
and  each  time  he  relaxes  it,  he  seems 
to  catch  a  sentence  of  the  book. 
When  he  is  recalled  from  this  ab- 
sorption, he  does  the  work  required 
by  the  gentleman  with  skill. 

A  generation  passes  away.  The 
little  village  has  grown  to  be  a 
brilliant  town.  Low  thatched  houses 
have  made  way  for  fine  mansions, 
and  the  smithy  in  which  the  above 
incident  was  observed  is  drawing 
near  to  its  day  of  disappearance. 
But  before  that  day  arrives  another 
gentleman  appears  at  the  door  and 
inspects  with  some  interest  an  anvil 
standing  in  the  centre  of  it.  '  How 
long  has  that  anvil  been  here  ?  '  he 
asks  of  the  blacksmith.  *  Why,'  re- 
plies the  workman,  '  it  must  have  been 
here  many  a  long  year — thirty  or 
forty.'    '  Well,'  says  the  gentleman, 


' 1  will  give  you  twice  as  much  for 
that  anvil  as  will  buy  you  a  new 
one.'  'Certainly,'  answers  the 
puzzled  smith ;  *  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  want  with  this, 
anvil.'  CI  will  tell  you.  At  the 
time  when  that  anvil  was  used  here 
there  was  an  apprentice  in  this  shop 
who  used  to  work  on  it.  That  boy 
has  now  become  a  great  man. 
Hundreds — even  thousands — love 
and  honour  him  as  a  friend  and 
teacher,  and  I  wish  to  carry  back  this, 
anvil  as  a  memorial  of  the  humble 
beginning  of  his  life.'  The  bargain 
is  completed,  and  the  anvil  is  now 
in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Some  years  later  yet  it  was  ad- 
vertised in  the  same  town  that  a. 
famous  American  orator  would 
lecture  there.  The  subject  of  his 
lecture  was  to  be  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Ilkley.  The  fine  hall 
was  thrown  open,  and  it  was  over- 
crowded. Many  could  not  enter. 
The  lecturer  took  up  the  story  of 
that  place  from  its  earliest  date.  He 
clothed  with  meaning  the  old  stones 
which  still  retained  traces  of  bar- 
baric ages.  He  called  up  the  armed 
Romans  who  lived  there  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  He 
revealed  to  the  idlest  lounger  in  the 
beautiful  vale  treasures  of  history 
and  legend  lying  all  around  him. 
He  caused  to  pass  before  them  the 
knightly  forms,  the  worthy  brows, 
the  fair  dames,  who  had  moved 
along  those  pleasant  roads  in  the 
long  procession  of  ages.  He  dis- 
played a  wealth  of  historic  learning, 
and  wove  the  threads  of  the  present 
so  artfully  upon  the  warp  of  the 
past,  interspersing  anecdotes  spark- 
ling with  humour  or  touched  with 
pathos,  that  the  audience  went  away 
with  new  eyes,  and  Ilkley  woke  up 
the  next  day  to  find  itself  famous. 
But  among  those  who  listened  to 
that  wonderful  lecture  there  were 
few  who  knew  that  the  orator  had 
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once  studied  bis  book  while  be  blew 
the  bellows  in  the  dismal  smithy 
which  still  marred  their  street.  And 
when  he  handed  back  the  consider- 
able proceeds  of  the  lecture  with  a 
request  that  the  money  should  be 
given  to  the  town  hospital,  but  few 
could  connect  the  incident  with  a 
grimy  lad  laying  one  hard-earned 
penny  upon  another  in  order  that  he 
might  presently  have  enough  to  buy 
a  second-hand  book  at  some  way- 
side stall.  The  orator  had  given 
them  new  eyes  to  see  everything 
around  them  except  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  his  own  life. 

It  was  in  the  height  of  the  old 
Fremont  campaign  that  the  writer 
hereof  attended  a  republican  meet- 
ing  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  number  of  eminent  persons 
were  advertised  to  address  the 
public.  There  was  a  senator,  as  I 
remember,  and  one  or  two  famous 
speakers,  and  they  drew  together  as 
many  people  as  the  little  room  could 
hold.  When  the  advertised  speakers 
had  concluded  their  addresses  and 
received  their  various  measures  of 
applause,  the  sooty  men  present 
began  to  clamour  noisily  for  some 
one  whose  name  I  could  not  catch. 
After  some  whispering  on  the  plat- 
form, and  more  calls  from  below, 
there  arose  a  stalwart  man,  ap- 
parently fresh  from  the  forge,  less 
sooty  however  than  his  comrades, 
who  began  in  a  somewhat  shy  way 
to  give  his  views  of  the  political 
situation.  The  crowd  evidently 
knew  the  value  of  their  man,  and 
listened  silently  to  his  slow  strong 
opening  sentences.  He  spoke  with 
a  decided  Yorkshire  accent,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  certain  deference 
of  tone,  like  a  man  accustomed  to 
speak  in  public.  The  first  thing 
notable  in  what  he  said  was  that 
half-shrewd,  half-childlike  way  of 
expression  which  one  finds  in  Scotch- 
men. His  humour  was  from  the 
first  overflowing,  breaking  out  on 
all  sides;  but  at  this  day  I  re- 
member still  more  the  passages  of 


tender  feeling,  the  simple  sympathe- 
tic touches  with  which  he  brought 
the  life  of  the  slave  before  us,  and 
the  great-hearted  humanity  which 
pervaded  the  whole  address.  I  re- 
member thinking  that  the  senator 
and  the  famous  speakers  might  as 
well  have  stayed  at  home. 

It  must  have  been  six  or  seven 
years  after  this  that  I  went  to  re- 
side in  the  West,  and  there  heard 
and  read  every  day  something  about 
a  great  Radical  and  pulpit  orator 
who  had  turned  up  rather  surpris- 
ingly in  Chicago.  After  long  desir- 
ing to  see  and  hear  this  man,  named 
as  Robert  Collyer,  I  was  at  length 
gratified,  on  his  being  selected  to 
give  a  discourse  before  the  annual 
.  assembly  of  the  Liberal  Churches  ot 
the  West;  but  great  was  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  in  him  the  eloquent 
iron-worker  ot  the  Pennsylvanian 
meeting.  How  that  transformation 
had  taken  place,  what  painful  ex- 
periences and  brave  services  pre- 
ceded it,  may  be  to  some  extent 
gathered  from  the  ensuing  pages, 
as  well  as  some  of  those  which  have 
followed  it. 

It  is  an  Oriental  saying  that  *  a 
hammer  can  make  a  needle  out  of  a 
beam.'  It  may  be  added  also,  that 
a  hammer  so  faithfully  and  artfully 
used  may  be  doing  work  equally 
firm  on  the  character  of  its  wielder. 
But  the  inward  like  the  outward 
metal  must  be  good,  and  it  must 
have  gone  through  its  purifying  pro- 
cesses. We  have  to  look  into  the 
antecedents  of  every  man  who  is 
felt  as  a  force  in  any  community. 

Robert  Collyer's  father  used  to 
tell  himthathis  own  earliest  memory 
was  that  of  Rtanding  in  a  vast 
crowd  which  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  dead  hero  of  Trafalgar.  The 
lad  held  the  hand  of  his  mother, 
and  they  were  looking  for  a  dearer 
face  than  that  even  of  Nelson,  for 
there  had  gone  out  with  the  great 
captain  the  father  and  husband. 
But  instead  of  the  brave  sailor  there 
came  the  tidings  that  he  had  been 
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swept  overboard  into  the  sea  and 
was  drowned.  And  then  the  mother 
died.  ''Little  Sam,'  as  he  was  called; 
made  his  way  to  the  poor-house, 
told  his  story,  and  was  kindly  cared 
for.  In  the  workhouse  he  did  so 
many  things  and  so  cleverly  that 
they  were  loth  to  part  with  him 
when  the  manufacturers  came  from 
Yorkshire  to  find  hands:  He  was 
only  nine  when  he  travelled  away 
to  the  north  country.  He  was 
placed  under  a  smith  named  Birch, 
a  kind*hearted  man,  who  always 
used  to  leave  a  bit  in  his  can  for 
4  little  Sam.'  The  same  man  after- 
wards became  the  master  of  Robert 
at  Ilkley,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
apprentice.  Collyer,  senior,  was  one 
of  the  handiest  workmen  ever  known 
in  Yorkshire,  and  whatever  could 
be  done  in  iron  he  could  do.  He 
was  helpful  to  his  neighbours,  and 
if  anyone  was  down  with  a  fever, 
however  infectious,  Sam  was  sure  ' 
to  be  by  his  side.  He  was  always 
busy,  and  very  active,  able  to  clear 
the  highest  gate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  religions  in  his  way 
too,  used  to  give  out  the  hymns  and 
strike  the  tunes,  and  teach  in  the 
Sunday-school.  He  was  not  much 
of  a  scholar,  however,  and  it  is  said 
that  whenever  he  came  to  a  hard 
word  in  any  book  he  used  to  call  it 
*  Jerusalem,'  and  pass  on.  He  loved 
his  drop  of  beer  and  his  pipe,  and 
used  to  take  his  children  on  long 
walks  of  a  Sunday.  Robert  has 
always  retained  pleasing  recollec- 
tions of  his  father.  •  '  He  never 
thrashed  me  but  once — for  striking 
my  sister— and  then  cried  because 
I  would  not  yell,  begged  my  pardon, 
gave  me  a  sixpence,  and  took  me  to 
a  grand  "  tuck  out "  at  a  club  dinner, 
which  was  so  good  that  I  would  have 
taken  another  thrashing  for  the 
like.'  Such  was  his  own  account 
to  a  friend.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
son  and  father  parted  so  far  as  daily 
work  was  concerned,  and  the  boy 
was  set  to  take  the  first  steps  of 
his  ewft  career  in  the  workshop  of 


his  father's  old  friend.  Finally,  in 
1844  the  elder  'Collyer  dropped 
down  dead  at  his  anvil. 

The  gift  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  has  fallen  to  this  young 
blacksmith :  what  will  he  do  with 
it?     The  great  are  around  him, 
but  he  knows  them  not      Some- 
times on  a  Sunday  ramble  he  would 
meet  a  strange  old  gentleman,  with 
a  curved  back  and  a  hooked  nose ; 
but  he  wiU  not  know  that  it  is  a 
man  whose  feet  he  would  love  to 
clasp,  that  it  is  the  great  artist  to 
whom  Nature  has  sent  all  her  fairies 
tc  whisper  the  secrets  of  wood  and 
stream.    Nor  will  he  know  until 
long  years  after,  when  he  reads  it 
with  tears,  that  while  he  was  so 
patiently  struggling  to  rise  through 
the  low-roofed  workshop  into  the 
light,  hard  by  in  Haworth  parson- 
age were  the  sad    sisters   Bronte 
trying  to  weave  the  sombre  tangled 
threads  of  their  destiny  into  ro- 
mance.   Out  of  the  far  past  great 
forms  would  come- to  hover  around 
him— •  the    Fairfaxes,     and     Clif- 
fords, and  Nortons:  he  could  sing 
'  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains '  as  he 
passed    the    door    of  the  Hebers. 
But,  mayhap,  there  would  be  some 
nearer  spirits  to  whisper  courage 
And  hope  into  him.      He  would 
know  that  the  young  man  in  London 
whom    all  were    watching  as  he 
climbed  near  the  summit  of  scien- 
tific fame — Faraday — was  born  in 
the  home  of  a  Yorkshire  blacksmith 
as  humble  as  his  own.     His  heart 
would  havecaughithe  •  Marseillaise' 
strains  of  liberty  as  they  rang  out 
in  those  days  from  the  Sheffield 
forge  where  Ebenezer  Elliott  was 
fashioning  iron  by  day  and  helping 
to  re-shape  England  in  the  night 
He  would  be  almost  sure  to  hear  of 
a  humbler  worker  than  these,  — 
Sammy  Hick,  the  village  blacksmith 
who  spent  the  forty  years  before 
his  death  (1829,  aged  71)  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  Wesley  throughout 
Yorkshire  m    that  dialect   which 
could  best  bearthem  into  the  hearts 
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of  the  people.  •  Sammy  Hick  was 
one  of  nature's  own  orators,  and  it 
is  said  that  be  was  irresistible  even 
to  foik  from  other  regions  who  conld 
not  understand  his  Yorkshirese  any 
more  than  Sanscrit.  '  God  bless 
yon,  nw  good  Yorkshire  man!' 
said  a  Londoner  to  him  once ;  *  I 
have  been  blessed  tinder  your 
ministry,  though  I  conld  scarcely 
understand  a  word  you  said.' 
Whereto  the*  blacksmith  replied, 
'  Nivver  heed,  niwerheed ;  if  thou 
nobbut  gets  blist.' 

But  the  good  genius  of  Robert 
Collyer  will  be  his  own  genius.  A 
Mussulman  would  write  over  the 
door  of  the  blacksmith-shop  at 
Ilkley  the  sentence  of  Mohammed : 
'  Men  have  their  metal,  as  of  gold 
and  silver.  Those,  of  you  who  were 
worthy  once  in  the  state  of  igno- 
rance, will  be  the  worthy  ones  in 
the  state  of  faith,  as  soon  as  you 
embrace  it/  And  the  metal  in 
whatever  dark  ore  hidden  will 
reveal  itself  to  eyes  that  can  see. 
Among  the  humble  labourers  at 
Ilkley  in  those  days  (1838)  there 
were  four  whose  minds  were  an  hun- 
gered for  knowledge :  John  Dobson, 
John  Hobson,  Ben  Whitley,  and 
Robert  Collyer.  These  four  were 
wont  to  sit  together  and  read  at 
night,  so  long  as  their  tallow  candle 
held  out;  They  read  good  books 
too,  generally  the  best  English  Re- 
views. Each  of  these  was  constantly 
putting  out  1  his  feelers  among  his 
acquaintance  to  borrow  a  book,  and 
their  resources  being  clubbed  to- 
gether, they  were  rarely  without  a 
good  .book  to  read.  They  read 
aloud,  and  in  turns.  Any  holiday 
they  had  was  passed  in  the  fields 
reading,  and  the  *  parson  got  only 
the  dismal  Sundays,  the  bright  ones 
being  passed  in  a  larger  temple.  '  I 
can  hear  now  one  of  us  saying, 
'.'  Now,  Bob,  thee  take  a  turn,"  said 
John  Dobson,  when  I  saw  him  at 
Ilkley,  with  just  a  little  quiver  in 
bis  honest  voice.'  Four  lads  reading 
an  the  Yorkshire  fields j  but  one  of 


them  the  world  has  heard  of.  So 
the  blossoms  cluster  and  fell 
around  the  one  fruit  that  ripens. 

John  Birch — better  known  in  the 
village  of  that  day  as  '  Owd  Jackie ' 
-—does  not  seem  io  have  had  many 
friends  so  warm  as  his  apprentice. 
He  was,  according  to  one  Ilkleyite, 
a  hard,  shrewd,  selfish  man,  who 
oared  little  about  his  apprentice's 
love  of  books,  his  interest  in  him 
being  limited  to  the  good  work  he- 
did.  '  I  remember  once  when  we 
were  putting  a  stove  into  the 
church,  Jackie  spied  the  parson 
coming,  and  said,  "  Noo  than,  let's 
all  be  lifban  an'  grainan  as  'a  comes 
in,  and  than  we  may  happen  git 
summat  oot  on  hum  to  drink." ' 
Jackie  never  failed  to  let  his  ham- 
mer ring  out  its  signal  of  the  exact 
moment  for  work,  and  Robert  never 
failed  to  enter  the  door  on  the  in- 
stant, though  he  might  have 
dropped  a  sentence  of  his  book  in 
the  middle  to  do  so.  Owd  Jackie 
has  gone  to  his  long  rest;  the 
blacksmith-shop  has  made  way  for 
a  neat  stone  dwelling-house,  in 
building  which,  however,  some  of 
the  stones  of  the  old  shop  were  used, 
and  the  village  photographer  fished 
up  for  me  from  some  depths  a  pic- 
ture he  had  made  of  the  shop  be-* 
fore  its  disappearance — a  picture 
clutched  with  an  eagerness  that 
surprised  him.  John  Dobson 
pointed  me  •  out  the  spot  where 
Collyer  used  to  sit  and  read  for 
hours  together.  *  When  he  first 
came,'  said  John,  '  he  was  about 
thirteen  years  of  age.  As  he  grew 
I  very  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
an  unusually  clever  boy,  and  used 
to  follow  him  about,  though  I  was 
older.  He  didn't  talk  so  very  much, 
nor  did  I  ever  notice  so  much  then 
his  humour  and  love  of  fun ;  he  was 
grave  and  sober.  When '  he  got 
older  I  used  to  see  that  he  had  a 
remarkable  way  of  saying  things. 
If  there  was  anything  much  talked 
about  in  the  village,  any  controversy 
between' Catholics  and  Protestants, 
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he  need  to  put  the  whole  thing  in  afew 
words.  He  saw  through  and  through 
it  in  a  moment.  And  sometimes  in 
turning  over  his  remarks  I  remem- 
ber thinking  that  I  didn't  know 
where  it  would  end.  He  seemed  to 
me  rather  too  big  for  his  place.' 

Unfortunately,  when  Collyer  be- 
gan preaching  in  the  little  Metho- 
dist chapel  (which  still  stands), 
John  Dobson  had  left  the  Tillage  for 
a  time,  and  he  happened  never  to 
have  heard  him  preach.  Nor  could 
I  find  a  single  person  who  had 
ever  heard  him.  I  could  only  get 
reports  of  his  preaching  second- 
hand. One  who  used  to  hear  him 
remembered  his  prayers  more 
vividly  than  his  sermons,  and  said, 
4  When  Bob  Collyer  was  called  on 
to  pray,  we  knew  we  should  be 
all  a-crying  before  he  was  done.' 
There  would  appear  to  have  been 
some  sensation  about  him,  however, 
for  they  used  to  send  out  the  village 
crier  with  a  bell  to  proclaim  that 

*  the  village  blacksmith  would 
preach  that  evening.'  His  mother 
remembered  a  woman  telling  her 
that  she  had  been  attracted  to  the 
Methodist  meeting  by  this  an- 
nouncement, and  expressing  her 
surprise  when  she  found  the 
preacher  was  Bob.  'He  got  on 
very  well  indeed,'  was  this  friend's 
comment.  The  mother  never  heard 
him,  only  because  she  did  not  reside 
in  Ilkley,  and  Robert  took  no  pains 
to  surmount  this  difficulty.  He 
used  to  say  that  if  his  mother 
should  come  in  while  he  was 
preaching  he  was  sure  he  must  stop 
short. 

The  change  which  Collyer's  reli- 
gious opinions  had  undergone  in 
America  did  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  love  and  esteem  which  his  old 
friends  and  relations  felt  for  him. 

*  I  can't  go  all  the  way  with  him,' 
said  John  Dobson, '  though  certainly 
my  own  views  have  altered  from 
what  they  used  to  be.  But  I  cer- 
tainly think  more  of  Robert  and 
his  new  faith  than  I  do  of  many 


orthodox  people  I  know  who  have 
none  of  his  humanity.'  His  mother 
in  earlier  days  attended  the  parish 
church,  but  now  goes  to  the  Baptist 
chapel.  '  It  is  one  of  the  pleasant* 
est  things  to  me  about  Robert,'  she 
said  to  me,  'that  he  has  warm 
friends  in  many  denominations. 
Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  called  on 
me  from  Canada;  he  was  a  Wes- 
leyan  preacher,  but  said  that,  never- 
theless, Robert  Collyer  was  the  best 
friend  he  had  in  the  world.'  It  had 
been  a  deep  gratification  to  the 
venerable  lady,  as  well  as  to  her 
daughters,  to  hear  him  when  he 
preached  in  Leeds  two  years  ago, 
and  the  question  of  his  theology 
had  evidently  never  disturbed 
them. 

I  found  Mrs.  Collyer  residing  with 
a  son-in-law  at  Beeston  Hill  near 
Leeds.     She  is  a  blonde  and  gentle 
old  lady  with  a    certain    play  of 
humour  about  eye  and  mouth  which 
left  me  at  no  loss  to  know  whence 
her  son  got  that  part  of  his  tempe- 
rament.    Her  voice  was  clear  and 
kind,  and  her  manner  on  receiving 
an  old  friend  of  her  son  most  cor- 
dial.  '  There  is  not  very  much  to  tell 
about    his    early  life.     We    know 
nothing  about  his  father's  family, 
except  that    Robert's  grandfather 
was  lost  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
where  he  was  one  of  Nelson's  men. 
My  parents    died  when  I  was  a 
child.    My  husband  was  a  black- 
smith earning  eighteen  shillings  a 
week,  the  usual  wages  at  that  time. 
Robert  was  born  at  Keighley,  though 
our  home  before  and  after  was  at 
Blubberhouso,  where  my  son  was 
christened,  and  which  is  the  only 
early  home  he  remembers.  My  hus- 
band was  not  much  of  a  reader,  and 
we  had    in  our  house  only  four 
books — the    Bible,   Bunyan's    Pil- 
grim's Progress,  the  Young  Man's 
Companion,  and   Robinson  Crusoe. 
Robert  went  to  school  in  all  four 
years  to  a  man  at  Fewston,  Willie 
Hardie.    Willie  was  not  perhaps  a 
scholar,  and  took  to  teaching  be- 
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cause  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs 
and  could  not  do  any  other  work. 
Robert  went  to  see  him  when  he 
came  back  from  America.  That 
four  years,  between  his  fourth  and 
eighth  years  of  age,  was  all  the 
schooling  he  ever  had.  He  soon 
learned  to  read,  and  he  knew  our 
four  books  by  heart.  Then  he  laid 
up  every  penny  he  could  and  bought 
one  or  two  other  books.  Among 
them  I  remember  was  Sandford  and 
Merlon,  which  he  very  much  liked. 
But  his  favourite  books  were  the 
Bible  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  was 
always  reading  when  he  was  not 
working.  I  never  remember  a  meal 
in,  which  he  did  not  have  a  book 
open  on  the  table,  reading  while  he 
ate.  He  would  get  so  lost  in  his 
book  that  if  we  wanted  him  for  any. 
thing  we  had  to  call  out "  Robert ! " ' 
The  old  lady  accompanied  this  de- 
scription with  a  little  dramatic 
action;  but  fearing  I  might  think 
her  son  had  to  be  reprimanded,  she 
added  delicately,  *  But  we  didn't  call 
crossly.  I  never  had  to  speak 
sharply  to  Robert — never — nor  in- 
deed '  (with  a  fond  look  cast  at  her 
daughter)  *  to  any  of  my  children. 
Robert  was  always  a  dutiful  son, 
fmd  did  his  part  well  by  us.' 

It  was  extremely  pleasant  to  see 
this  aged  lady  surrounded  by  her 
children  and  grandchildren  taking 
her  comfortable  cup  of  tea.  On  the 
parlour  wall,  over  the  mantel,  was 
a  large  photograph  of  the  Chicago 
preacher,  and  beneath  it  that  of  his 
mother,  the  two  intertwined  with  a 
continuous  wreath  of  green.  There 
were  four  daughters  and  a  son,  chil- 
dren of  Mr.  Shires,  all  with  bright 
frank  faces.  The  son,  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen, is  named  after  his  uncle,  Ro- 
bert, and  impressed  me  as  a  noble  and 
intellectual  fellow.  He  has  employ- 
ment in  a  large  business  house  in 
Leeds,  and  has  supported  himself 
since  he  was  eleven  years  of  age. 
His  father  pointed  to  an  excellent 
collection  of  about  two  hundred 
handsomely  bound  books,  and  said 


with  some  natural  pride,  *  They  are 
my  son  Robert's ;  he  bought  them 
with  his  own  money.  Rather  differ- 
ent from  what  his  uncle  had  to  get 
on  with  ! '     This  youth  was  strik- 
ingly like  the  uncle  after  whom  he 
is  named.     At  my  request  he  read 
aloud  a  passage  in  William  Grainge's 
History  of  Harrogate  and  the  Forest 
of  Knaresborough,  which  spoke  of 
his  uncle  in  the  following  terms : — 
'  Nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure 
than  being  able  to  point  out  the 
birthplace  of  men  who  have  dis- 
tinguished   themselves   in    art   or 
literature;  and  Blubberhouse  may 
be  justlyproud  of  one  of  its  children, 
Robert  Collyer.'     The  article  closes 
by  saying,   '  What    difficulties    he 
must  have  met  with  and  overcome ! 
and  what  a  fine  example  he  pre- 
sents    to    the  working-men — but 
more  especially  to  those  of  his  own 
village  ! '    In  a  humble  but  com- 
fortable house  of  grey  stone  in  this 
village  of  Blubberhouse,  Robert's 
early  childhood  was  passed.    In  a 
speech  made  in  London  (June  3, 
187 1 ),   Collyer    said,    'There   has 
never  been  a  moment  in  the  twenty- 
one  years  that  I  have  been  absent 
from  this  land  when  it  has  not  been 
one  of  the  proudest  recollections 
that  I  came  of  this  grand  old  Eng- 
lish   stock,    that    my  grandfather 
fought  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar, 
and  my  father  was  an  Englishman 
too,  and  my  mother  an  English- 
woman— that,  so  far  as  I  can  trace 
my  descent  back  and  back,  and  that 
is  just  as  far  as  my  grandfather,  we 
are  all  English,  every  one  of  us. 
Well,  there  is  not  a  day  when  I 
stand  on  the  lake  shore,  that  I  do 
not  see  the  moors  that  were  lifted  up 
about  my  old  habitation,  and  a  little 
stone  cottage  nestling  in  among  the 
greenery,  and  the  glancing  waters, 
and  the  lift  of  the  lark  with  his  song 
up  into  heaven,  until  you  cannot  see 
him,  and  a  hundred  other  things 
beside  that  belong  to  this  blessed 
place  of  my  birth  and  breeding.' 
I  have  before  me  a  bundle  of 
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old  letters  written  to  John  Dobson, 
the  man  whom  Collyer  most  loved ; 
and  though  there  is  much  in  them 
that  must  bereserved  as  the  treasure 
of  friendship,  there  are  other  thing* 
that  may  be  copied  here  as  illustrat- 
ing the  growth  of  the  poor  Ilkley 
boy  into  the  author  and  orator  of 
Chicago.  In  the  earliest  letters, 
which  are  dated  from  Ilkley,  1845, 
at  which  time  his  friend  appears  to 
have  been  absent,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  very  careful  reading  of  the  Re- 
views, chiefly  the  Edinburgh  and 
North  British.  Speaking  of  two 
reviews  of  Tytler  which  had 
charmed  him,  he  says  that  though 
tbey  were  full  of  eloquence  and  wit 
their  higher  charm  lay  ( in  the  deep 
knowledge  the  reviewer  possessed 
of  the  more  obscure  parts  of  Scot- 
tish history ;  the  ease  with  which 
he  exposed  the  falsehoods— -wilful 
or  otherwise— of  his  author;  and 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  he 
guided  men  out  of  the  shoals  into 
the  deep  waters  of  truth.'  Already 
he  is  looking  up  and  questioning 
the  silent  stars : 

Is  there  a  spot  within  your  radiant  sphere 
Where  truth  and  hope  and  loved  again  may 

dwell, — 
Where  we  may  seek  the  rest  we  find  not  here, 
And  clasp  the  cherished  forms  we  loved  so 

well? 

Ilkley,  Feb.  22,  1846. — I  have  been  en- 
gaged to  a  gentleman  at  Mrs.  Barratt's  to  sit, 
read  and  talk  with  him,  after  I  have  done 
my  work.  He  gives  me  10.  6d.  per  week ; 
and  if  he  was  to  turn  over  and  ask  me  to 
give  him  something  for  letting  me  come, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  comply.  He  is  so 
good-natured  and  such  an  enthusiast  for 
books,  that  I  fairly  like  the  man.  His 
mind  is  not  either  so  strong  and  deep,  or  so 
broad,  as  some  I  know ;  but  he  does  not 
require  that  a  beautiful  or  striking  thought 
should  be  cut  and  filed  to  fit  his  skull,  or 
hammered  in  and  so  marred,  which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  of  any  other  of  my  literary 
companions  since  you,  my  dear  friend,  left 
me.  I  read  him  the  essay  on  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles,  and  the  first  half  of  Carlyle,  and 
he  was  famously  pleased  with  them  both. 
He  was  better  able  to  appreciate  the  first 
perhaps  than  me,  for  he  has  travelled  through 
Italy  and  France  in  company  with  the 
revivalist  Caughey.    He  has  been  engaged 


this  morning  giving  me  from  memory 
specimens  of  Caughey 's  sermons  and  con- 
versations. 

I  had  not  power  to  go  through  the 
North  British  Beviews,  for  which  I  was  rather 
sorry ;  another  time  will  perhaps  repair  the 
breach,  after  Mr.  K.  has  done  with  them. 
I  read  that  article  on  Australia  through, 
and  well  I  liked  it  It  is  a  noble  exposure 
of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  those  sons  of 
the  soil,  and  a  clever  defence  of  their  right 
to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth.  Poor 
degraded  children  of  the  wilds,  the  time  will 
come,  but  not  perhaps  till  your  race  ha* 
passed  away  from  the  earth,  when  Britain 
will  blush  to  read,  and  wish  it  was  blotted 
out  from  the  page  of  history,  that  fire-water 
and  the  musket  were  made  to  do  the  work 
of  civilisation  for  the  aborigines  of  her 
colonies,  and  that  State-trickery  and  chicane 
should  interfere  to  hurt  the  interests  <>f 
men  over  whom  they  have  no  right  but  th&t 
of  might. 

Robert  Collyer  married,  and  on 
the  day  following  set  ont  for  Ame- 
rica. From  the  honr  he  started 
he  began  recording  for  his  friends 
his  experiences,  with  much  good  de- 
scription and  humour.  *  Well,'  he 
writes,  *  I  am  here  at  the  door  of 
my  berth,  and  within  two  yards  of 
me  are  a  crowd  of  Irish  clamonring 
for  the  "  tae  and  sugar  "  they  are 
giving  them  from  the  stores.  At 
my  feet  is  the  hatchway  leading  to 
the  steerage  and  second  cabin ;  up 
and  down  they  go  all  the  day  long, 
sometimes  getting  down  very  well, 
very  often  slipping  at  the  second  or 
third  steps  and  tumbling  to  the 
bottom,  with  the  bacon,  or  rice,  or 
pratees,  or  tay,  or  clap-cake,  or  stir- 
about, or  anything  else  tumbling 
about  their  ears ;  while  screams 
and  laughter  and  brogue  steam  up 
from  below  in  glorious  confusion. 
My  writing  desk  is  my  knee,  and 
my  head  goes  with  the  ship,  and 
she  is  going  about  eight  knots  an 
hour.  Well,  we  left  Leeds  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning 
by  Government  train :  all  was  so  &r 
right.  At  the  station  we  saw  a 
woman  with  her  eyes  red ;  I  thought 
she  was  going  our  way.  John  en- 
quired and  found  that  they  were — 
that  is,  she  and  her  husband,  a  shoe- 
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niaker.  So  we  soon  made  a  league 
together,  offensive  and  defensive, 
at  which  he  seemed  mightily  pleased, 
so  was  I.  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
and  we  enjoyed  the  ride  amazingly. 
I  don't  know  how  many  tunnels  we 
went  through,  but  I  should  think 
six  or  seven,  one  a  most  awful 
length.  We  passed  close  by  the 
tall  upright  stone  we  can  see  from 
Bradford,  called  Wainman-god;  it 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  past  and 
future.  The  only  large  town  we 
saw  was  Rochdale.  We.  got  to 
Liverpool  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock.  Plenty  of  men  wanted  to 
take  our  luggage,  but  we  let  them 
talk  till  they  were  tired,  and  left  the 
women. to  watch  it  while  we  went 
to  seek  lodgings.  Here  we  were  at 
fault.  The  man  had  an  address,  but 
it  was  at  least  two  miles  off ; .  I  had 
one,  but  it  was  most  difficult  to 
find ;  so  we  agreed  we  would  ask 
somebody  about  one.  We  went  into 
what  seemed  a  respectable  shop, 
and  the  mistress  told  us  to  go  to  a 
certain  house  in  the  next  street. 
We  went,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
most  forbidding  place;  the  knock 
was  answered  by  a  great  red-faced, 
terribly  dirty,  bare-legged  Irish 
girl.  Mr.  Whitby  being  pushed 
forward  as  spokesman,  asked  if  she 
had  lodgings;  the  mistress  came 
and  took  him  in  to  look  at  them ; 
he  stayed  perhaps  three  minutes, 
and  it  would  have  made  anybody 
laugh  to  see  the  disgust  on  his  face, 
and  the  effort  he  made  to  hide  it 
from  the  mistress ;  I  was  forced  to 
turn  away.  "  Where  do  you  put  the 
luggage  ?"  says  he.  "Down  there," 
pointing  to  a  hole  below,  with  a 
door  to  the  street.  "  Will  it  go  in?" 
says  he  to  me.  "  Oh,  yes,  if  it  was 
here,"  said  I ;  so  we  turned  away, 
saying  if  we  decided  to  come  we 
should  be  there  directly.  Of  course 
we  did  not  go,  but  set  off  for  our 
friend's  distant  place.  About  half- 
way we  stumbled  upon  a  temperance 
hotel.  I  proposed  we  should  try  there. 
We  went  in,  engaged  lodgings,  and 


I  must  say  that  though  they  were 
not  so  tidy  as  we  have  been  used 
to  at  home,  they  were  really  good. 
If  we  wanted  anything  to  eat,  we 
got  it  pretty  reasonable.  We  had 
a  good  public  room,  never  annoyed 
with  company.  We  had  a  sofa,  and 
all  the  comforts  they  could  give 
us,  a  single-bedded  room  for  the 
married  people,  and  the  charge  was 
a  shilling  a  bed,  that  is  sixpence 
each.  They  were  perfectly  honour, 
able  in  their  conduct,  charged  us 
nothing  for  our  luggage,  and  wished 
to  advise  us,  I  believe,  for  the  best. 
We  got  a  cart  for  our  boxes,  for 
which  we  paid  oue  shilling  and  six- 
pence ;  that  was  sixpence  each.  I 
had  sent  three  hundredweight  by 
Pickford ;  found  it,  but  let  it  stay 
till  we  went  on  board.  We  got 
dinner  and  went  to  look  after  our 
passage;  paid  our  fares,  and  by 
that  time  it  was  night,  and  we  were 
tired.  Many  go  about  to  get  emi- 
grants to  let  them  get  their  passage 
for  them ;  we  wanted  no  friend,  and 
said  we  could  manage  our  own 
business,  and  did  without  one  im- 
position. We  went  to  look  at  our 
ship ;  there  was  nothing  like  com- 
fort about  the  place  ;  all  the  differ- 
ence  between  second  cabin  and 
steerage  is,  that  one  is  at  one  end 
of  the  ship  and  the  other  at  the 
other;  they  are  both  on  a  level, 
but  there  is  rather  more  air  in  the 
second  cabin,  and  a  little  more 
light ;  not  enough  to  read  by,  ex- 
cept in  some  particular  places.  We 
got  a  berth  at  one  of  these  places 
where  it  was  pretty  airy,  got  our 
luggage  there,  but  a  man  who  had 
possession  cursed  and  swore,  and 
would  not  budge  an  inch ;  so  I 
went  back  to  the  office,  got  the 
manager  down,  and  he  gave  us  our 
choice,  either  to  turn  the  man  out, 
as  he  had  got  in  the  wrong  place, 
or  to  have  another  place  on  the 
upper  or  main  deck.  We  gladly 
took  the  place,  paying  ten  shillings 
extra,  and  got  two  very  nice 
people  from  Worcestershire  to  join 
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as.  It  is  a  good  job  for  us; 
we  are  far  better  off  than  in  the 
second  cabin,  albeit  it  is  a  queer 
place,  about  six  feet  square,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  for  four 
people  and  a  baby.  At  the  time  I 
am  writing  we  are  about  thirty 
hours  from  land ;  if  all  be  well,  it 
will  just  be  a  month,  as  near  as  can 
be,  when  we  get  ashore  since  we 
set  sail.  I  have  made  my  mind  up 
to  get  work  in  Pennsylvania  for  a 
year  or  two ;  I  shall  not  be  parti- 
cular what  part  if  it  be  healthy ;  so 
that  if  I  can  get  to  Philadelphia 
before  Sabbath  I  shall,  if  not  we 
will  stay  the  day  in  New  York. 
We  had  fine  weather  all  Saturday, 
and  on  the  Sunday  morning  Church 
prayers  were  read  by  a  Methodist 
local  preacher  from  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  London.  The  matter  was 
brought  about  by  a  Churchman  from 
Limerick,  in  Ireland,  who  brought 
out  a  splendid  Prayer-book  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Whitby  and  I  pro- 
posed a  hymn  or  two,  and  carried 
our  point.  The  man  who  read 
prayers  in  the  morning  preached  at 
night.  After  we  went  to  bed  there 
was  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
navigation  we  have  had  all  the  way, 
a  strong  wind  setting  for  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  a  rough  sea,  a  nar- 
row channel.  The  sea  was  rough 
next  morning,  and  a  poor  fellow 
who  could  not  sleep  went  on  deck 
about  four  o'clock  ;  a  sailor  mistook 
him  for  the  preacher,  and  giving 
him  an  oath,  told  him  it  was  all 
through  his  preaching  that  the 
wind  had  risen.  Our  captain  is  as 
fine-looking  a  man  as  you  will  find 
in  a  county  ;  about  five  feet  eleven 
inches,  built  in  a  mould  of  perfect 
strength,  and  withal  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. He  is  an  American,  so  is 
the  first  mate  ;  the  second  mate  is 
an  Irishman;  the  third  mate  a 
Welshman,  with  a  voice  like  a  shrill 
trumpet,  and  a  stock  of  oaths  and 
curses  that  would  beat  the  whole 
cattle-yard  and  all  their  allies.  The 
crew  twenty-six ;  a  German,  a  few 
Engish,  ltwo  or  three  Irish,  one  a 


fine  foreigner  (I  think   Spanish), 
the  rest  Yankees,  far  more  intelli- 
gent than  you  would  suppose.     One 
of  them  set  on    the    young   local 
preacher   (who  is  somewhat  of  a 
fop)  the  other  night,  and  brought 
a  crowd  round  them.     He  began  to 
pull  religionists  to  pieces,  and  the 
young  man  bid  him  give  a  proof 
of  anything   inconsistent   he    had 
seen  in  him.     "  Why,  look  at  that 
gold  chain  !  "  said  the  sailor.     The 
burst  of  laughter  was  tremendous. 
Of  course  the  union  between  Me- 
thodist   and    Churchman  was    no 
better  than  it  should  be;  you  can 
take  that  either  way.     The  young 
Methodist  and  the  leading  Church- 
man got  across  in  the  first  week; 
the  Methodist  would  read  prayers 
no  more.    The  Churchman  was  in 
a  fix ;  he  thought  the  Methodist 
was  ordained,  and,   of  course,  he 
durst  not  read  the  Absolution  him- 
self, so  he  asked  him  as  a  special 
favour  to  read  that  bit  for  him. 
He  complied.     I  went  to  the  ser- 
vice the  second  Sunday,  and  when 
I  saw  it  I  was  sick.     I  spoke  of  it 
afterwards,  and  the  Methodist  would 
read  no  more  for  him.    Mr.  Whitby 
let  it  out  that  I  was  a  local  preacher, 
so  I  was  requested  to  conduct  a  ser- 
vice on  the  Wednesday  following. 

'  The  place  was  well  filled.  Next 
day  hands  and  hearts  clustered 
round  me  in  numbers.  Before 
Sunday  we  had  leave  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  deck,  and  the  young 
man  conducted  it.  The  Church 
had  prayers  below.  At  night  the 
young  man  claimed  the  below  as 
our  right;  he  and  they  were  at 
drawn  daggers  in  a  minute ;  such 
a  stir.  He  wanted  me  to  preach ; 
I  would  not  listen  to  it  till  matters 
were  settled:  I  went  to  the  parties, 
exerted  all  my  tact,  and  brought 
things  about.  At  first  a  Barkerite 
was  much  talked  of  as  a  giant :  he 
got  into  the  boat  one  evening  to 
give  a  temperance  lecture,  and  so  I 
measured  him.  Very  wordy ;  very 
much  about  liberty,  freedom  of 
thought,  universal  brotherhood  ;  all 
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the  great  men  of  England  great 
rascals ;  the  law  a  system  of  fraud, 
and  yon  know  all  besides.  I  laughed 
heartily  at  his  principal  figure. 
Alexander  the  Great,  he  said,  was 
Emperor  of  Borne,  and  the  Romans 
came  to  England  and  conquered  it. 
Alexander  had  a  wry  neck,  so  all 
his  court  held  their  necks  awry; 
many  Englishmen  are  like  Alex- 
ander's courtiers.  The  aristocrats 
drink  wine,  so  the  working-men 
drink  gin.  But  you  have  had 
enough.  After  the  lecture  I  spoke 
to  him  of  the  absurdity  of  making 
Alexander  Emperor  of  Borne,  when 
Borne  could  not  possibly  be  more  than 
a  petty  State  when  the  Greeks  over- 
ran all  the  known  world ;  he  stuck 
to  his  ground ;  I  told  him  that  any 
school-book  would  set  him  right. 
He  has  had  no  more  of  my  company. 
I  hate  quacks.  We  have  a  Papist 
priest  on  board,  smooth,  sleek,  and 
plausible  as  all  his  fathers  were. 
The  first  night  we  bad  a  meeting  he 
offered  some  slight  opposition ;  the 
second  time  I  held  one  he  wanted 
some  room,  and  the  place  was  cram- 
med full,  so  he  could  not  pass.  "  Let 
me  in,"  he  shouted.  I  stopped 
short.  One  old  man  behind  me,  a 
Primitive,  wanted  me  to  go  on.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment,  tb inking 
there  was  going  to  be  a  stir,  as  a  burly 
farmer  from  Nottingham  was  telling 
him  if  he  made  any  more  noise  he 
would  throw  him  down  the  hatch- 
way. The  old  priest,  not  being  a 
martyr- spirit,  held  his  peace.  He 
had  a  good  talk  with  me  one  night ; 
told  me  St.  Augustine  was  a  great 
advocate  for  prayers  to  the  Virgin. 
I  said  if  St.  Paul  had  recommended 
them  I  might  have  thought  the 
question  over.  Some  more  was 
said,  but  he  did  not  come  up  to  my 
opinion  of  him  by  far.  I  felt  I 
could  beat  a  better  man.  He  has 
never  put  himself  in  my  way  since. 
He  came  just  behind  me  the  other 
day,  going  to  our  berths,  and  I 
overheard  him  singing,  "  The  days 
we  went  a-gipsying,  alongtime  ago." 

VOL.   IX. — NO.  LIII.      NEW  SERIES. 


Friday  we  came  in  Bight  of  Long 
Island,  about  12  minutes  past  10 
o'clock.  Coasted  it  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  got  to  New  York 
at  six  o'clock,  after  a  fine  passage  of 
twenty-eight  days.  We  stayed  over 
Sunday  in  New  York,  as  we  could  not 
get  our  luggage  till  Monday.  Went 
to  a  respectable  house,  paid  half-a- 
dollar  each  per  day  for  board  and 
lodging ;  never  lost  a  cent  that  we 
know  of  by  imposition.  We  started 
yesternight  by  water  to  Amboy, 
got  out  there,  had  to  stay  two 
hours  for  the  steamer  to  get  her 
luggage  on  the  rails.  Walked  in 
the  country  till  they  were  ready; 
went  to  a  house,  had  a  nice  tea- 
bread,  butter,  smoked  ham,  cheese, 
and  fancy  cakes — all  for  6<2.  Started 
at  six  o'clock  by  rail  across  the 
country,  here  and  there  a  white 
shanty  peeping  out ;  in  some  places 
miles  of  wood  and  bog  and  white 
stone.  Got  to  Delaware  river  at 
eleven  o'clock ;  went  on  the  steamer 
and  slept  or  did  as  we  could  hand 
over  head  on  the  floor,  benches,  and 
tables,  Dutch,  Germans,  Yankees, 
Irish,  and  English,  all  together.  I 
never  enjoyed  a  ride  as  much  as 
that  up  the  Delaware  this  morning. 
I  have  much  more  to  say,  but  the 
mail  closes  at  three  o'clock,  and  I 
must  write  to  mother.  When  I* 
write  again  I  will  tell  you  about 
New  York,  a  book  auction,  litera- 
ture, sermons,  singing,  &c.  My 
heart  yearns  towards  you,  but  I' 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  I  shall 
again  see  you.  Meanwhile,  do  not' 
grieve,  I  pray  you,  for  me ;  I  am 
much  comforted  in  many  things; 
my  success,  so  far,  has  been  good. 
I  have  not  yet  sought  work,  but 
shall  to-morrow.  A  man  told  me 
this  morning  that  I  conld  get  work 
here.  All  seems  different  here  from 
England  ;  every  man  dresses  well  j 
all  appear  independent.  They  are 
quite  bluff,  like  well-to-do  people, 
but  very  kind.' 

The  next  letters  show  that  Collyer 
had  plenty  of  work  on  his  hands» 
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not  only  iron-work  at  Cheltenham, 
but  preaching  to  do.  Some  people 
in  Philadelphia  wish  him  to  devote 
himself  to  preaching  against  the 
Catholics  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  He  cannot  see  his 
way  clear  for  this,  probably  be- 
cause there  has  already  loomed 
before  him  an  enemy  of  another 
shape  that  he  is  eager  to  be  at.  He 
has  already  begun  to.  preach  against 
slavery,  and  got  the  hornets  round 
him,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  of  his 
letters,  '  That  old  cant,  knocked  to 
^pieces  by  the  Ironsides  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  a  minister  ought  not 
to  meddle  in  politics,  revived  all  over 
the  country,  and  touched  me.9  It 
-was,  indeed,  as  the  writer  hereof 
happens  to  know,  a  pretty  vigorous 
1  touch,'  for  some  authority  tried  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  church  where 
he  was  preaching  with  effect,  but 
the  stewards  and  the  people  gathered 
around  him,  and  maintained  him  in 
his  place  and  liberty.  He  became 
at  once  prominent  in  the  Lyceum, 
and  there  gathered  around  him 
many  workmen  to  hear  his  stories 
of  the  Old  World.  He  also  travels 
about  a  great  deal  to  preach  and 
lecture,  but  feels  that  he  cares  more 
for  the  cause  of  the  slave  than  for 
the  old  creed.  What  changes  his 
opinions  are  undergoing  he  describes 
4o  his  old  Yorkshire  friend  by  say- 
ing that  he  is  '  almost  persuaded  to 
be  a  Christian,'  the  significance  of 
which  remark  may  be  gathered  from 
what  follows  it  in  the  same  letter 
(Nov.  3,  1858)  :  '  No  doubt,'  he 
writes,  'you  studied  the  record  of  our 
great  revival  last  winter  with  in- 
terest. If  that  can  be  repentance 
unto  life  where  the  penitent  still 
holds  on  to  his  slave  like  grim  death, 
and  would  rise  from  his  knees  to  tar 
and  feather  any  minister  who  should 
dare  to  say  that  slavery  was  a  sin  to 
be  instantly  repented  of,  they  had  a 
glorious  revival  in  the  South,  in 
which  our  churches  fraternised.  If 
that  was  the  kindling  of  a  fire  from 
heaven  in  the  great  public  halls  of 
our  cities,  where   thousands    met 


every  day  to  exhort  and  pray  under 
notices   placarded    that    forbidden 
subjects  should  not  be  introduced, 
(slavery  being  the  principal),  where 
no  prayer  was  offered  for  the  slave 
when  it  could  be  prevented,  and  re- 
quest for  such  prayer  refused,  then 
we  had  a  revival  North.    But.it  left 
the  great  national  sin  and  danger 
untouched,  and  I  took  no  part  in  it. 
How  you  would    have  loved  Dr. 
Tyng.      He  was  a  young  minister 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  took 
public  ground  in  his  pulpit  for  free- 
dom, and  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
his  sermon.  His  church  divided.  He 
filled  one  of  our  great  halls  every 
Sunday  after  that,  but  was  taken 
suddenly  away  by  an  accident  a 
short  time  ago.      It  seemed  to  me 
the  whole  city  mourned  him.' 

The  anti-slavery  cause  in  and 
around  Philadelphia  was  represent- 
ed in  those  days  by  the  Hicksite 
Quakers — a  branch  of  the  Friends 
which  had  followed  the  celebrated 
Elias  Hicks  in  the  doctrines  of  simple 
Theism,  with  which  he  opposed  a 
committee  of  *  orthodox  '  Quakers 
sent  out  from  England  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  heresy — and  by 
the  Unitarians  who  were  gathered 
around  their  very  scholarly  and  elo- 
quent minister,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Fur- 
ness,  D.D.,  author  of  various  impor- 
tant works  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  and 
other  subjects.  Though  led  by 
such  eloquent  and  zealous  public 
speakers  as  Lucretia  Mott  and  Dr. 
Furness,  the  antagonists  of  slavery 
were  sufficiently  small  in  numbers 
to  make  the  adhesion  to  their  cause 
of  an  eloquent  working-man  a  mat- 
ter of  importance.  Dr.  Furness 
especially  recognised  Robert  Coll- 
yer's  genius  and  his  remarkable 
attainments.  He  opened  his  house 
and  library  to  the  brave  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  became  deeply  interested 
in  his  studies.  Robert  now  read 
with  avidity,  studied  night  and  day, 
and  at  length  was  prepared  to  un- 
dertake the  important  work  pro- 
vided for  him  by  the  Unitarians  of 
Philadelphia,  of  being  a  missionary- 
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at-large  in  that  city.  He  speedily 
became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  in  that  region,  and, 
his  name  and  ability  becoming 
known,  the  people  of  Chicago  per- 
suaded him  that  he  would  find  a 
larger  field  in  the  West.  So  he 
went  off  to  Chicago,  and  there  be- 
came missionary  to  the  city.  Chicago 
had  already  two  large  and  wealthy 
liberal  churches,  but  those  who  at- 
tended them  very  soon  found  that 
their  own  pulpits  supplied  no  at- 
tractions equal  to  those  little  mis- 
sion houses  scattered  among  the 
poor  in  which  the  Englishman 
preached.  The  result  was,  that 
when  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  great 
churches  was  vacant,  Mr.  Collyer 
was  unanimously  called  to  preside 
over  it.  The  ever-growing  ability 
and  eloquence  of  the  new  preacher 
soon  made  the  large  church  too 
small,  and  the  congregation  built  a 
larger  one,  a  very  handsome  struc- 
ture indeed,  which,  alas,  was  soon 
to  fell  a  victim  to  the  great  confla- 
gration. 

In  a  few  years  after  his  removal 
to  Chicago,  Robert  Collyer  had  be- 
come the  great  man  of  that  city, 
and  his  greatness  was  of  a  kind 
which  made  the  people  forget  their 
sectarian  differences.  The  admira- 
tion of  him  was  unanimous.  On 
one  occasion  a  terrible  hurricane 
swept  over  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  marking  a  track  of 
destruction  through  many  towns  and 
villages.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and 
many  families  were  left  homeless. 
In  answer  to  the  cry  of  distress,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  the 
Mayor  and  citizens  of  Chicago,  at 
once  fixed  upon  the  Yorkshireman 
to  carry  relief  to  the  people  along 
the  path  of  devastation,  and  the  un- 
tiring energy  and  devotion  with 
which  he  performed  this  work 
further  endeared  him  to  the  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  helped 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  him 
through  the  West. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this 
that  the  civil  war  broke  out.    The 


energy  of  Robert  Collyer  was  well 
known  not  only  to  the  Governor 
and  authorities  of  Illinois,  but  to 
the  citizen  of  that  State  to  whom 
destiny  had  appointed  the  guidance 
of  the  nation  through  the  ordeal 
— Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  very 
soon  after  the  struggle  had  begun 
that  the  Yorkshireman  was  found 
travelling  with  the  army  of  the 
West,  and  giving  aid  to  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  relate  here  a  tithe  of  the  Herculean 
services  performed  by  him.  His 
devotion  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
— his  tenderness  to  all  sufferers, 
whether  Federals  or  Confederates — 
were  such  as  have  consecrated  his 
name  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Hundreds — if  not  thousands — 
breathed  their  last  in  his  arms,  and 
confided  to  him  their  last  messages 
of  love,  and  many  are  they  who  owe 
their  lives  to  his  sleepless  care. 

When  the  conflict  was  over,  and 
the  dead  of  Chicago  had  been 
brought  back  and  were  laid  in  their 
graves,  the  discourses  of  Robert 
Collyer  were  their  epics  and  their 
requiems.  On  the  first  anniversary, 
which  the  nation  had  with  one  con- 
sent adopted,  on  which  the  people 
went  forth  to  lay  flowers  upon  the 
graves  of  their  fallen  defenders,  all 
voices  in  Chicago  called  for  the 
man  who  had  followed  the  armies 
so  faithfully,  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. In  that  oration  he  sought 
to  lay  balm  of  his  own  on  the 
wounds  which  the  political  system 
of  the  country  had  suffered,  no  less 
than  on  private  griefs.  *  I  mention 
the  hero  first,'  he  said, '  to  mark  my 
sense  of  the  fact,  that  of  the  great 
things  always  to  be  found  in  the 
true  citizen-soldier,  this  [heroism], 
with  its  wonderful  grace,  is  the 
least  and  lowest ;  and  in  the  strife 
of  which  these  graves  are  mute  but 
most  eloquent  witnesses,  no  man 
will  more  readily  testify  than  the 
soldier  himself  who  hears  me,  it 
was  the  common  quality  found  on 
both  sides.  This,  indeed,  was  deeply 
to  be  desired,  if  such  a  contest  was 
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inevitable  as   that  through  which 
we    have    come.      Now  that  two 
hundred  years  have  gone,  and  all 
the  old  soreness  has  gone  with  the 
years,  the  Englishman  is  proud  of 
the  splendid  heroism  displayed  by 
Puritan   and    Cavalier    alike,  and 
would  not,  for  any  price,  have  it 
possible  that  half  the  great  family, 
when  the  quarrel  came  to  the  solemn 
arbitration  of    the    sword,  should 
turn  out   poltroons  and    cowards. 
And  while  it  was  essential  that  the 
Puritan    should  win  in  the    last 
battle, — as  it  always  is  that  heaven 
should  win  against  hell, — the  hero- 
ism of  those  who   stood  for   the 
wrong  is  still  the  grand  background 
to    the    picture    of    Ironside  and 
Roundhead  standing  for  the  right. 
They  had  to  come  together  when 
the  old  war   was  over  and  band 
together    for   the    common   good. 
They  could  only  do  that  as  they 
felt  that  each  had  sterling  qualities 
of  heroism  which   the  other  was 
bound  to  respect.     So  is  it  with  us 
to-day,  and  will  be  for  ever.   When 
the  old  bitterness  has  gone  out  of 
our  hearts,  and  all  the  wounds  are 
healed,  and  we  are  one  nation,  we 
shall  be  proud  of  the  heroic  quali- 
ties displayed  by  so  many  on  the 
other  side,  and  feel  that  this  hero- 
ism is  the  common  possession  of  the 
men  of  our  stock.    .    .    .    We  deck 
the  graves  of  heroes,  all  the  more 
heroic  in  that  they  had  to  meet 
their  peers  in  heroism,  and  conquer 
them.9 

I  must  quote  another  passage 
from  this  oration : 

4  It  has  been  my  lot  to  kneel  at 
the  death-bed  of  many  Christians. 
I  never  knelt  by  one  on  which  the 
light  of  Heaven  shone  quite  so  clear 
as  it  did  on  the  poor  cot  of  some 
soldiers  who  could  not  tell  me  much 
about  their  faith,  but  could  tell  me 
all  I  wanted  to  know  about  their 
duty.  Dear,  tender,  beautiful  souls, 
speaking  of  their  wife  and  children 
with  their  last  breath,  and  of  their 
hope  that  the  country  for  which 
they  died  would  not  forget  them, 


and  then  leaving  all  the  rest  to  God. 
No  matter  about  the  harp  and 
crown ;  if  that  was  not  best,  they 
were  not  going  to  lament.  So  far 
they  were  sure  of  their  footing-, 
and  they  did  not  fear  for  the  next 
step.  To  die  for  the  great  Mother 
was  enough — that  they  felt  was,  in 
their  poor  measure,  as  when  Christ 
died  for  their  race.  Heroes  !  No 
better  or  brighter  heroism  was  ever 
seen  on  this  planet  than  that  which 
shone  forth  from  these  men,  to 
whose  dust  we  bring  this  beauty, 
wherever  they  lie.  .  .  .  Oat  of  the 
graves  of  our  heroes  everywhere 
blooms  the  fair  flower  of  patriotism. 
All  our  dead  are  risen ! ' 

Robert  Collver  has  since  his  set- 
tlement in  Chicago  written  two 
books.  The  first,  entitled  Nature 
and  Life,  ran  through  eight  editions 
in  eighteen  months;  the  second, 
entitled  The  Life  that  Now  is,  has 
appeared  recently,  and  thus  far  has 
enjoyed  an  equal  popularity  with 
the  first.  These  volumes  are  marked 
by  fine  humour;  a  rich  vein  of 
poetry  runs  through  them,  and  a 
deep  sympathetic  tone.  The  style 
is  simple  and  abounding  with  feli- 
citous literary  illustration.  These 
essays  are  evidently  discourses  that 
have  been  given  from  the  pulpit, 
and  no  one  can  read  them  without 
being  conscious  of  a  certain  joy 
that  so  large  and  true  a  heart  has 
become  oracle  to  the  great  busy 
mart  of  the  West.  There  is  the 
ring  of  a  helpful  hearty  man  on 
every  page.  Let  me  give  one  ex- 
tract ;  it  is  from  an  essay  on  '  Old 
Age': 

What  I  am  from  sixty  to  seventy,  is  the 
sum  of  what  I  have  been  from  sixty  bad: 
to  sixteen.  I  have  been  getting  together, 
letter  by  letter,  and  page  by  page,  that 
which,  good  or  bad,  is  now  stereotyped  and 
stays  so.  Talking  once  with  a  friend  who 
had  been  yery  ill,  he  told  me  that  one  re- 
markable fact  in  his  sickness,  while  he 
was  unconscious  of  all  that  went  on  about 
him,  was  the  coming  back  of  his  life  like 
a  succession  of  pictures.  Things  that  he 
bad  long  forgotten,  that  were  buried  down 
deep  in  the  past,  came  up  again  one  by  one, 
and  were  a  part  of  himself,    It  was  a  dim 
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intimation  of  what  we  have  all  been  led 
to  suspect  from  our  own  experience— that 
things  are  not  lost,  but  laid  away,  everything 
in  its  own  place :  our  thoughts  and  deeds 
are  the  words  and  pages  in  the  Book  of 
life.     Slowly  we  gather  them  together, 
page  by  page,  and  when  old  age  comes  the 
story  is  told.    Letters  may  be  missing  then, 
and  words  here  and  there  obscure ;  but  the 
whole  spirit  and  meaning  of  it,  the  hardness 
and  falsehood,  or  the  tenderness  and  truth 
and  lore,  the  tenor  and  purpose  of  it,  are 
then  all  to  be  read.    It  is  noble  or  base. 
It  will  inspire  or  dishearten.    It .  may  be 
the  life  of  a  king,  like  George  the  Fourth 
of  England,  in  which  there  is  not  a  line 
which  the  world  would  not  gladly  forget,  or 
the  life  of  a  cobbler  like  John  Pounds,  who 
lived  in  the  kingdom  under  that  king,  and 
out  of  his  poverty  lured  with  little  gifts 
the  poorest  children  in  Plymouth  to  his 
small  shanty,  that  he  might  teach  them  to 
read  ;  and  better  things  beside,  giving  his 
whole  life  for  their  salvation,  whatever  it 
be.  .  .  I  will  take  a  lesson  even  from  the 
little  creatures  that  hide  in  the  woods,  that 
in  bright  summer  weather  make  their  store- 
house, and  in  the  autumn  lay  up  their  store ; 
then,  when  the  storms  sweep  through  their 
sylvan  homes,  and  the  frost  and  snow  turn 
the  great  trees  into  pillars  of  ice,  live  snug 
.and  warm  among  their  kind,  and  wait  for 
the  new  spring. 

Such  simple  and  healthy  thoughts 
as  these,  uttered  with  tones  which 
an  eminent  critic  described  as  rather 
oratorio  than  oratory,  have  now 
grown  familiar  to  every  part  of 
America.  When  Theodore  Parker 
died,  an  effort  was  made  to  persuade 
Robert  Collyer  to  come  to  Boston 
and  fill  his  place.  He  would  not 
leave  his  Western  home ;  but  every 
year  it  is  the  demand  of  each  city 
east  and  west  that  he  shall  visit 


and  speak  to  them ;  and  he  at  pre- 
sent stands  without  equal  as  a 
preacher  in  his  hold  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  American  people. 

Meanwhile  as  Robert  Collyer 
writes  the  words  which  millions 
hear  or  read,  there  is  by  his  side 
the  anvil  on  which  his  hammer  first 
rang  in  the  Yorkshire  village.  A 
scholar  said  of  it,  *  Burns  came  from, 
the  plough,  and  from  that  anvil 
came  the  Robert  Burns  of  the 
American  pulpit.' 

I  remember  once  seeing  the  mar. 
ble  bust  of  Tennyson  standing  in 
the  outer  hall  (down  stairs)  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Library.  On 
ascending  into  the  library  I  saw 
large  numbers  of  busts  on  their 
pedestals  looking  very  comfortable ; 
some  of  them  were  busts  of  men  I 
never  heard  of,  and  I  asked  the 
librarian  why  Tennyson  was  not 
brought  up  there.  *  Oh,'  he  said, 
4  we  are  waiting  for  him  to  die.  We 
bring  men  up  here  only  when  God 
takes  them  to  heaven.'  When  I 
left  and  gave  a  parting  look  at 
Tennyson  out  in  the  draught — it 
was  so  cold  that  his  marble  nose 
appeared  to  me  somewhat  blue — I 
began  to  question  whether  after  all 
it  is  best  to  wait  until  a  man  is 
dead  before  we  set  him  in  his  right 
place  among  his  historic  compeers. 
Certain  I  am  that  the  true  pulpit 
or  platform  from  which  some  men 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  is  that  of 
their  lives. 

M.  D.  Conwat. 


Nora — The  writer  of  the  'Bomance  of  an  Old  Yorkshire  Village,'  in  this 
Magazine  last  month,  regrets  that  an  error  should  hare  crept  into  his  paper,  by  which 
the  number  of  hands  employed  by  Sir  Titus  Salt  is  much  exaggerated. 
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THE  MORAL  CHARACTER  OP  ROMAN  CONQUEST. 


NOTHING  can  be  more  self-corn- 
.  placent  than  Roman  writers 
concerning  the  relations  and  com- 
parison of  their  own  State  to  fo- 
reigners. Livy  and  Sallnst,  Cicero 
and  Tacitus,  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment here ;  and,  beyond  what  might 


the  single  Fatherland  of  all  the  races 
in  the  whole  globe*  Though  Rome 
is  not  named,  Rome  is  intended,  in 
the  '  consolidation  of  dominion.' 

In  mentioning  discordant  lan- 
guages Pliny  certainly  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  Italy ;  but  he  cannot 


have  been  expected,  the  moderns  have  been  ignorant  how  great  a  difn- 
adopt  their  moral  tone.  Gibbon  oulty  this  topic  placed  in  the  way  of 
saw  through  the  extravagance  of    Italian  union ;  and  to  this  first  it  is 


Ldvy:  Niebuhr  deplores  the  wicked- 
ness of  Rome,  from  the  time  that 
her  superiority  in  arms  to  Carthage 
was  complete:  Arnold  is  always 
free-judging :  Dean  Merivale  vehe- 
mently denounces  the  oppressions 
of  the  conquering  republic,  in  order 
to  glorify  Caesar's  usurpation.  Yet 
on  the  whole  we  are  taught  from  our 
youth  up  that  the  military  successes 
of  Rome  were  a  great  blessing  to 
the  world,  and  mere  warlike  prowess 
is  constantly  held  up  to  admiration. 
It  seems  to  be  fully  worth  while  to 
review  the  moral  aspect  of  this  his- 
tory in  brief,  at  the  expense  of  tra- 
versing again  some  of  the  ground 
which  may  have  been  familiar  to  us 
at  school  or  college.  It  certainly  is 
not  superfluous.  Mazzini,  a  man 
whom  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  name 
without  respect,  assumed  as  axiom- 
atic that  Europe  owes  priceless  bene- 
fits to  Rome,  which  she  has  long 
been  repaying  with  ingratitude.  The 
language  of  the  accomplished  Pliny 
may  be  here  adduced  as  a  literary 
curiosity:  no  modern  panegyrist 
can  come  up  to  him  (Nat.  Hist.  6). 
In  describing  the  geography  of  Italy, 
he  says :  *  I  grieve  to  touch  so  lightly 
on  a  land  which  is  at  once  a  nurse- 
ling and  parent  of  all  lands ;  elected 
by  the  fiat  of  the  gods  to  make  heaven 
itself  more  illustrious,  to  consolidate 
scattered  dominion,  to  soften  reli- 
gions, to  bring  together  by  intercourse 
of  speech  the  discordant  and  wild 
languages  of  so  many  peoples,  to 
give  to  man  interchange  of  thought 
and  humanity]  in  short,  to  become 


expedient  to  address  ourselves.  The 
case  of  Italy  was  widely  diverse  from 
that  of  ancient  Greece.  The  tribes 
of  Greece  whom  the  Greeks  called 
barbarians  were  either  few  and  scat- 
tered, or  had  no  political  strength ; 
whether  Pelasgians  or  Chaonians 
and  Molossians  or  other  Epirots. 
The  Greeks,  who  were  mutually  in- 
telligible^  were  conscious  of  substan- 
tial unity,  and  strove  for  political 
union.  No  such  unity  can  be  alleged 
of  ancient  Italy,  nor  was  any  abstract 
desire  of  union  possible.  The  Latin 
race,  which  at  length  established  its 
supremacy  in  the  peninsula,  was  at 
first  contained  within  the  narrowest 
limits,  and  often  seemed  likely  to  be 
overwhelmed. 

To  understand  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  implied  in  Italian  union,  a 
definite  idea  must  be  attained  as  to 
the  diversity  of  languages.  The 
northern  region  which  we  call  Lom- 
bardy,  was  early  occupied  by  Gauls, 
of  the  same  blood  and  language  as 
those  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  With- 
out entering  into  the  controversy 
whether  the  modern  Welsh  or  the 
modern  Irish  more  nearly  represents 
their  tongue,  no  one  doubts  that  it 
was  wholly  unintelligible  to  Latins. 
Also,  they  were  by  far  the  rudest 
people  in  Italy,  having,  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  none  of 
the  cultivation  which  Roman  gene- 
rals afterwards  found  in  southern 
Gaul.  The  Romans  solved  the  pro- 
blem by  the  expulsion  of  this  people, 
not  by  their  incorporation  with  the 
Empire :  hence  no  further  notice  of 
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them  is  here  needed.  Their  soil  was 
occupied  by  Latin  colonies. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  Italy  we 
may  pass  by  the  Iapygian  tribes, 
equally  as  any  scattered  Pelasgian 
settlements ;  for,  whatever  the  lan- 
guages, they  went  into  disuse  before 
the  era  of  political  consolidation. 
But  the  Greek  colonies,  which  gave 
the  name  Magna  Graecia  to  the 
south,  are  far  more  important.  The 
enormous  contrast  of  Greek  to  Latin 
is  an  open  fact  to  our  schoolboys. 
That  the  Greeks  came  in  as  colonists 
by  sea  was  perfectly  notorious,  and 
has  never  been  disputed.  That  the 
Etruscans  also  arrived  by  sea,  and 
were  emigrants  from  Lydia,  was  an 
all  but  universal  article  of  raith  with 
the  ancients.  Cicero,  it  is  observed, 
speaks  of  Etruscans  as  homines  har- 
bari,  a  phrase  he  would  not  use  of 
Sabines,  Umbrians  or  Oscans,  who 
were  accounted  old  Italians. 

But  when  our  modern  historians 
speak  of  'the  old  Italian  stock,1  we 
are  liable  to  delusion,  as  though 
these  people  and  the  Latins  could, 
somehow,  understand  one  another ; 
as  though  their  speech  were  a  mere 
difference  of  dialect.  The  Sabine 
indeed  was  probably  a  dialect  of 
Umbrian,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Oscan. 
We  have  only  single  words,  not  sen- 
tences, in  the  language.  Dionysius 
calls  the  Sabines  emigrants  from 
Umbria;  but  this  does  not  prove 
them  Umbrians:  apparently  they 
were  absorbed  in  other  races,  before 
the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. But  when  the  terrible  *  So- 
cial War,'  the  war  against  the  Italian 
allies,  burst  upon  Rome,  four  lan- 
guages appear  as  of  political  import- 
ance, Latin,  Etruscan,  Umbrian  and 
Oscan.  It  is  certain  that  they  were 
contrasted,  not  as  dialects,  but  as 
languages,  as  entirely  as  French  and 
English,  Greek  and  Persian.  It 
avails  not  to  talk,  as  ethnologists, 


about '  primitive  connection.'  Just 
so  Irish  and  Welsh,  just  so  Russian 
and  Polish,  have  primitive  connec- 
tion; yet  they  are  widely  separate 
now,  and  the  peoples  are  mutually 
unintelligible. 

Let  anyone  who  knows  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  peruse  two  Umbrian 
paragraphs.  First,  one  of  old  Um- 
brian. '  Sacre  sewacne  opetu.  Jowe 
Patre  promom  ampentu  destro  sese 
ase.  Fratrusper  Attieries,  ahdisper 
eicwasatis,  totaper  Ijowina,  trefiper 
Ijowina,  diclom  sewacnim  deitu; 
inomec  owem  sewacnim  opetu.' 
Second,  of  somewhat  later  Umbrian : 
'  Verfale,  pufe  arsfertur  trebeit,  ocrer 
pehanner,  erse  stahmito,  eso  tuderato 
est.  Angluto  hondomu,  porsei  ne- 
simei  Asa  Deveia  est,  anglome  som- 
mo,  porsei  nesimei  Vapersus  Avie- 
cleir  est;  eine,  angluto  sommoVapefe 
Avieclu  totcome  tuder,  angluto  hon- 
domu Asame  Deveia  totcome  tuder : 
eine,  totceir  tuderus  seipodrnhpei, 
— seritu.'1  Here  the  word  est  catches 
attention  as  Latin;  nothing  else. 
But  est  is  scarcely  altered  in  German, 
Greek  and  modern  Persian. 

Next,  the  reader  may  be  pleased 
to  see  a  specimen  of  Oscan  from  the 
Ban  tine  Tablet;  but  the  lines  are 
almost  all  broken  at  the  end.  '  Pis 
pocapit  post  post  ezac  comono  hafi- 
ert,  meddis  dat  castridlouf  en  eituas 
faotud  pons  touto  deivatuns  tan- 
ginom  deicans  atom  dat  eizasc  idic- 
tanon  deicum  pod  vatemomtouticom 
tadait  ezum,  nep  fepacid  pod  pis  dat 
eizac.'9  Oscan  has  the  letter  z,  un- 
known to  Latin,  and  x  in  some  new 
sense,  probably  for  our  sh.  Umbrian 
had  both  z,  and  a  peculiar  r,  as  also 
a  modified  c,  probably  for  our  tch. 

As  to  the  Etruscan  language,  our 
knowledge  is  indeed  very  small,  but 
it  is  distinct  and  significant.  By 
help  of  proper  names,  and  a  few 
bilingual  inscriptions,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  Etruscans  had  a 


1  In  a  small  pamphlet  I  have  essayed  a  translation  of  the  Iguvine  Tablets,  from 
which  these  specimens  are  taken.    (Trubner  &  Go.) — F.  W.  N. 
*  Mommsen  has  very  ably  elucidated  the  Oscan  remains.  , 
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genitive  case  ending  in  -s.  I  think 
farther  that  they  had  a  dative  in  -w, 
an  accusative  in  -m,  and  (what  is 
very  peculiar)  an  ablative  feminine 
in  -al.  The  following  translations 
seem  to  me  reliable : 

OK  A.  CUP. 

Mi  Larthia. 
Me  Lartius  (finxit). 

OVEB  TOMBS. 

Larth  Velimnas  Aules. 
Lars  Volumnii  Auli  (JUius). 

Thefri  Velimnas  Tarchis  clan. 
Tiberius  Volumnii  Tarchi  JUius. 

Arnth  Velimnas  Aules. 
.Aruns  Volumnii  Auli  (JUius), 

Aule  Velimnas  Thefrisa1  Nufrunal  clan. 
Aulus  Volumnii  Tiberii  (ex)  Nofrond  filius. 

Vele  Velimnas  Anles. 
Veins  Volumnii  Auli  (JUius). 

Aule  Tarchnas  Larthal  clan. 
Aulus  Tarquinii  (ex)  Lartid  JUius. 

Laris  (?)  Pumpus  Arnthal  clan. 
Lars  Pompeii  (ex)  Arruntid  JUius. 

Pup.  Velimna  Aules  Cafatial. 
iPublius  Volumnius  Auli  (JUius)  (ex)  Cafatid. 

IX  THE  PERUSINB  INSCRIPTION. 

Aulesi  Velthinas  Arxnal  clensi. 
Aulo  Volsinii  (ex)  Aruxnd  Jilio. 

Clel  Afuna  Velthinam. 
Genuit  (?)  Aponius  Volsinium. 

Lafthals  Afnnes  clen. 
Lartialis  Aponii  JUius. 

nrscjuxTzoN  ok  an  obatob's  cloak. 

Aulesi  Metelis  Ve,  Vesial  clensi. 
Aulo  MeteUi  Veli  (ex)  VesidJUio. 

SHOBT  INSCRIPTIONS. 

A.  Abassa  Arnthal  Fraunal. 
Aulus  Abassa  (ex)  Arruntid  Feronid. 

Ve.  Cusu  Cr.  L(ucumo)apa  Petrual  clan. 
Velus  Cosstts  CnaH  primigenius  ex  Petreid 

JUius. 

Titia  C.  L.  Fausal. 
TUius  Caius  primigenixis  (ex)  Fausd. 

The  Etruscan  8  must  have  fre- 
quently omitted  short  vowels  in 
writing,  as  do  the  Hebrews  and 
Arabs;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
pronounce  without  additional  vowels 
such  combinations  of  consonants  as 
flerth  rce,  1ml,  srancxl,  cicnl.    We 


may  then  easily  be  deceived  as  to 
the  sound,  by  the  aspect  of  the  writ- 
ing. The  language  had  the  Greek  as- 
pirates th,  ch;  and  z  and  x  besides. 
We  have  no  clue  as  yet  to  the  demon- 
strative or  relative  pronouns,  and 
the  materials  are  so  scanty  as  to  give 
little  hope  of  increased  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell 
on  the  Perusine  Inscription,  without 
seeing  how  entirely  unlike  is  the 
language  to  Latin,  Oscan  and 
Umbrian. 

To  unite  in  one  dominion  and 
reconcile  to  a  common  rule  nations 
so  diverse,  was  not  a  hopeful  under- 
taking. It  may  be  added,  that  their 
religions  also  were  different.  Never- 
theless, this  did  not  with  the  an- 
cients cause  national  repugnance. 
They  generally  undertook  the  task, 
more  charitable  than  philosophic,  of 
identifying  every  foreign  deity  with 
one  of  their  own.  But  when 
mythologies  have  essential  contrasts, 
we  see  that  the  people  had  grown 
up  under  different  mental  influences. 
Even  the  Oscans  and  the  Umbrians 
had  separate  Pantheons.  The 
Etruscan  religion  was  in  many 
ways  very  peculiar :  some  things 
the  Romans  had  adopted ;  yet  the 
Latins  differed  from  them  all.  At 
a  very  early  time  the  Greeks  were 
in  some  sense  mediators  and  recon- 
cilers in  religion  to  Etruscans,  Latins 
and  Oscans.  Etruscan  pottery 
shows  that  the  artists  of  that  nation 
had  become  familiar  with  the  Greek 
heroes  and  heroines.  Rome  largely 
blended  in  her  ceremonies  the  re- 
ligions of  all  her  neighbours :  yet 
she  never  lost  the  Latin  tendency  to 
worship  abstract  ideas,  such  as 
Concord,  Fortune,  Health,  Womanly 
Honour.  Herein  the  Latins  may  seem 
to  have  anticipated  modern  Comtism. 

The  Etruscans,  as  known  to  us, 
were  confined  to  Etruria  proper, 
where  Etruscan  tombs  abound,  and 
nowhere  else.  The  Umbrians  had 
been  expelled  by  them  from  this 
whole  district,  and  remained  in  a 


»  Or,  ThelHs  a  (?)— 
Tiberii  ex — 
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very  limited  area  in  the  northern 
Apermine,  between  Tuscany  and 
Rimini.  The  Oscans  were  of  all  by 
far  the  most  widely  spread,  over  the 
great  mass  of  the  Apennines,  with 
its  valleys  and  slopes,  over  the 
Adriatic  coast  from  Rimini  south- 
ward, perhaps  over  all  Apulia 
(but  this  is  doubted),  certainly  over 
Campania  and  Lucania.  The  Latin 
language  was  originally  confined  to 
the  single  district  marked  in  our 
maps  as  Latium,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  even  this  was  occupied  by 
tribes  of  another  origin  and  speech. 
The  city  which  was  destined  to 
conquer  and  centralise  Italy,  lay  in 
a  corner,  pressed  upon  by  Etruscans, 
Sabines  and  Latins.  Antiquity 
universally  believed  that  Rome  was 
a  very  mongrel  city  ;  that  each  of 
these  three  peoples  had  entered  into 
her  composition  organically  from  the 
beginning;  also,  that  Arcadians  from 
Greece,  and  Trojans  from  Asia,  had 
still  earlier  planted  themselves  on 
this  very  area.  But  Mommsen,  the 
authority  in  these  matters  who  has 
supplanted  Niebuhr,  is  pleased  to 
call  it  irrational  to  imagine  the 
Romans  a  mixed  people.  One  who 
holds  to  the  old  belief  that  early 
Rome  had  Sabine,  Latin  and  Tuscan 
tribes,  finds  it  easy  to  understand 
both  her  ambition  to  incorporate  in 
her  dominion  her  neighbours  of  all 
three  languages,  and  her  success  in 
that  ambition  during  the  regal 
period.  But  the  revolution  which 
expelled  the  Tarquins  broke  up  the 
dominion  of  Rome.  Her  conquest 
by  the  Etruscan  Porsena  following 
made  her  struggles  tedious  and  long 
very  doubtful. 

Niebuhr  originated  a  new  view  of 
the  renewed  alliances  of  Rome, 
which  he  said  (perhaps  correctly) 
had  been  falsified  by  Roman  com- 

Eilers  of  history ;  men  unwilling  to 
elieve,  and  incapable  of  imagining, 
that  Rome  had  ever  dealt  with  her 
allies  upon  equal  terms:  but  this 
does  not  much  concern  us  here.  To 
give  some  backbone  of  approximate 
chronology,  it  may  be  laid  down 


that  kings  were  expelled  from  Rome, 
and  tyrants  from  Attica,  almost 
simultaneously;  say,  B.C.  510.  The 
Latin  and  Hernican  league  was 
made  nearly  about  B.C.  490,  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  By  this 
league  the  consul  Spurius  Cassius 
began  the  restoration  of  Rome  from 
her  gravest  foreign  dangers.  Si- 
multaneously, concessions  to  the 
plebeians  staved  off  domestic  re- 
volution. The  foreign  enemies  most 
pressing  are  called  JEqui  and  Volsci, 
men  certainly  foreign  in  race  to 
Latium,  perhaps  Sabine  and  Um- 
brian.  The  contest  was  very  tedious 
and  very  uncertain,  until  the  year 
B.C.  428,  one  year  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  when  the  dictator  Aulas 
Postumius  Tubertus  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Thenceforward 
Rome,  though  struggling,  is  ma- 
nifestly always  winning. 

To  any  moral  criticism  of  Roman 
conduct,  it  is  common  to  reply: 
4  Every  one  of  the  neighbours  would 
have  been  as  bad,  if  they  had  had 
the  power.'  This  is  easily  said,  and 
has  no  proof.  In  the  earliest  era 
our  materials  fail ;  but  a  little  later, 
we  have  illustrations  to  the  contrary, 
proving  that  the  neighbours  were 
more  moderate,  more  peaceful,  more 
truthful,  more  just.  We  know  that 
all  men  are  liable  to  be  corrupted 
by  despotic  power,  Oscans  as  well 
as  Romans.  To  adduce  this  as  a 
reason  for  sympathising  with  de- 
spotic successes,  is  illogical  and 
demoralising. 

By  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of 
the  Latin  and  Hernican  allies,  and 
at  the  large  expense  of  their  blood, 
Rome  had  been  delivered  from  im- 
minent dangers,  had  grown  strong, 
and,  we  may  well  believe,  more 
arrogant.  *  The  allies  felt  it  keenly, 
and  complained  (according  to  Invy) 
that  they  were  treated  as  vassals. 
The  Latins  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Senate,  claiming  equality  in  the 
State,  but  desiring  to  be  one  people, 
and  to  be  called  Romans.  Their 
numbers  and  strength  being  equal, 
half  the  Senate    and    one  consul 
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ought  to  be  Latins.  Iivy  regards 
the  demand  as  insolent  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  seems  to  approve  of  the 
speech  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
consul  Manlius,  who  declared  that 
if  the  Senate  were  mad  enough  to 
yield,  he  himself  would  kill  with 
his  own  hand  the  first  Latin  who 
tried  to  take  his  seat.  The  Senate, 
however,  was  of  Manlius's  mind,  and 
chose  rather  to  peril  the  existence 
of  the  State,  than  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  it  by  the  free  incorpora- 
tion of  a  kindred  people,  whose 
fidelity  was  long  tried. 

After  three  years  of  war,  the 
Romans  conquered.  Nevertheless, 
fifteen  years  later,  during  the 
first  Samnite  war,  they  had  to 
yield  before  the  armed  demands  of 
the  Latins,  whose  general  Lucius 
Fulvius  Curvus,  Dictator  of  Tuscn- 
lum,  the  head  of  insurrection,  was 
accepted  by  the  Roman  Senate  as 
Consul.  Thus  the  fusion  of  Rome 
with  Latium  became  complete,  B.C. 
321.  Rome  granted  to  necessity 
what,  at  the  expense  of  bloody  war, 
she  refused  to  equity  and  to  sound 
policy.  This  seems  to  have  been 
her  uniform  course. 

It  may  be  asked :  Why  did  two 
centuries  need  to  pass,  after  the 
league  of  Servius  Tullius,  before  a 
union  could  be  effected,  which  the 
Roman  plebs  and  the  Latin  towns 
must  alike  have  desired  ?  This  is 
to  me  explicable  only  by  the  hetero- 
geneousness  of  the  Roman  patri- 
cians, who,  long  after  Latin  was  their 
language,  still  retained  Sabine  and 
Etruscan  sentiment,  and  made  their 
religious  ceremonies  (which  were 
foreign  to  the  plebeians)  a  pretext  of 
exclusiveness. 

The  Sabines  or  Sabellians  are 
always  praised  in  later  times  for 
their  simple  manners  and  austere 
morality;  but  this  description  be- 
longs to  those  who  continued  to  live 
as  rustics,  without  the  demoralising 
influences  of  power,  wealth  and 
ambition.  In  this  respect  we  may 
compare    them    to    the    Ottoman 


Turks,  who  are  admired  by  all 
strangers  in  their  own  villages  for 
the  noble  and  sterling  qualities 
almost  universal  to  them :  yet  i&ie 
same  men  are  for  the  most  part 
quickly  corrupted  by  office  and 
power,  and  become  capable  of  great 
atrocities.  It  is  interesting  to 
alight  upon  a  description  of  xJbe 
modern  Unibrians  in  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Grey's  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria.     She  says : 

One  of  our  party  told  me,  that  the  farmer 
with  whom  he  was  quartered  had  with  him 
a  band  of  30  shepherds,  who  slept  round 
the  court-yard  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Tuscans,  and  whose  employment 
all  day  was  milking  and  tending  the  flocks 
and  making  cheeses  and  ricotta  (a  sort  of 
curd)  from  the  milk  of  goats  and  ewes ;  and 
that  their  food  never  was  anything  else, 
morning,  noon   and    night,  all  the  year 
round,  but  this   same  ricotta,  excepting 
twice  a  week  when  they  fasted  \gu.  feasted?] 
upon  meal  porridge  or  upon  polenta  and 
lentils.     He  said  that  they  were  Umbrians 
and  kept  themselves  most  clannishly  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  other  peasants,  having  a 
pride  in  their  ancient  country,  which  has 
never  changed  its  name  from  the  earliest 
records  ;  and  also  in  their  descent,  a  thing 
much  prized  by  all  classes  in  Italy.     He 
described  them  as  tall,  powerful,  and  hand- 
some ;  such  figures  as  we  see  depicted  in 
the  ancient  tombs ;  and  men  of  that  proud 
and  high  stamp  of  character,  who  are  above 
robbery,  cruelty  and  meanness. 

Snch  primitive  populations,  with 
rustic  simple  habits,  abounded  in 
Italy,  whether  called  Umbrian, 
Sabine  or  Samnite;  men  unac- 
customed to  wide  political  or  mili- 
tary combinations,  bat  noble-hearted 
and  upright.  It  was  the  cruel 
mission  of  Home  to  crush,  exter- 
minate or  corrupt  them.  By  con- 
stant occupation  in  war  she  learned 
policy,  intrigue  and  fraud,  as  well 
as  discipline  and  large  schemes  of 
campaigning.  Hence  her  uniform 
ultimate  successes. 

In  the  second  era,  after  the  com- 
plete union  of  the  Latins  with  Rome, 
war  with  the  Oscan  nations  began 
on  a  greater  scale.  The  first  Samnite 
war  has  been  alluded  to,  but  the 
second  was  far  more  severe,  and  we 
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gain  insight  into  the  Roman  method 
and  morale  of  conquest.  Roman 
encroachments  'were  the  sole  cause 
of  war.  The  Samnites,  after  it  had 
broken  out,  humbly  asked  for  peace, 
on  terms  of  equality  and  friendship, 
and  offered  pecuniary  payment; 
but  the  Romans  insisted  on  absolute 
submission  to  their  despotic  military 
rule. 

The  Samnites  were  a  simple 
martial  people,  but  had  no  such 
military  institutions  as  the  Romans. 
The  policy  of  Rome  was  aggressive, 
and  her  mode  of  warfare  was  by 
systematic  devastation.  The  Sam- 
nites were  less  ambitious,  and  too 
much  satisfied  with  defence.  When 
successful,  they  did  not  follow  up 
success  haughtily  and  bloodily  in 
Roman  fashion.  We  know  the 
events  from  the  Romans  only,  and 
by  their  account  the  Samnites  were 
greatly  the  superior  in  moderation 
.and  equity.  A  most  signal  history, 
.illustrating  the  morality  of  the  two 
nations,  was  that  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Forks  of  Caudinm.  The 
Roman  army  had  entered  this  defile, 
where  they  were  so  shut  in  by  the 
Samnite  general  Pontius,  that  they 
could  not  escape.  As  Iivy  tells  us, 
he  might  have  massacred  them 
easily ;  instead  of  this,  he  made  a 
treaty  to  disarm  and  dismiss  them 
in  safety,  on  condition  that  the 
Romans  would  withdraw  their 
settlers  from  the  Samnite  soil,  and 
henceforth  live  in  amity  on  equal 
terms.  The  two  consuls,  who  were 
both  intercepted,  became  sponsors 
for  fidelity  to  the  engagement;  so 
did  all  the  chief  officers ;  and  the 
army  returned  home  safe.  The 
Senate  at  once  voted  that  the 
engagement  was  null  and  void,  and, 
to  save  the  public  faith,  sent  heralds 
to  surrender  to  the  Samnites  the 


officers  who  had  sworn  fidelity. 
Pontius  indignantly  refused  to  ac- 
cept them,  and  claimed  that  if  the 
Senate  did  not  like  the  treaty,  it 
should  not  take  advantage  of  it,  but 
should  replace  the  whole  army  into 
the  defile :  he  therefore  sent  back 
the  officers  unharmed.  The  Romans 
renewed  the  war  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  when,  twenty-seven  years 
later,  they4  captured  this  same 
Pontius,  they  led  him  in  '  triumph,' 
which  then,  as  always,  was  followed 
by  beheading. 

It  may  be  proper  to  dwell  on 
this;  for  when  in  a  small  book, 
called  Regal  Rome,  I  alluded  to  this 
systematic  Roman  cruelty,  a  learned 
German  flatly  denied  my  correct- 
ness. The  classical  passage  on  the 
subject  is  Cicero  in  Verrem,  Act  ii., 
Lib.  v.,  30,  77.  He  is  expressing 
indignation  that  Verres  had  not 
executed  a  captured  chief  pirate. 
The  imputation  was,  that  Verres 
had  taken  a  bribe  to  spare  him,  and 
had  beheaded  'some  one  else  in  his 
place.  Cicero  urges,  that  the  pirate 
might  have  escaped,  to  the  danger 
of  the  public;  and  in  reply  to 
Verres' s  plea,  that  he  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  pirate  in  his  own  defence, 
argues :  *  So  then !  you  are  to  de- 
fend yourself  at  the  public  risk ! 
The  punishments  which  are  due  to 
conquered  enemies  you  will  inflict  at 
the  time  convenient  to  yourself !  a 
public  enemy  of  the  Romans  is  to 
be  kept  safe  under  private  guard ! 
But  even  those  who  triumph,  and 
on  that  account  keep  generals  of  an 
enemy  longer  alive,  in  order  that, 
from  their  being  led  in  the  triumph, 
the  Roman  people  may  enjoy  a  most 
glorious  spectacle  and  fruit  of  vic- 
tory ;  yet,  when  they  begin  to  turn 
the  chariot  from  the  forum  into  the 
Capitol,  they  order  them  to  be  Zed 


4  The  fact  that  he  was  so  dealt  with  is  stated  in  the  Epitome  of  Livy's  nth  book. 
Caium  Pontium,  imperatorem  Samnitium,  ductum  in  triumpho,  securi  percussit. 
Arnold  believes  it  unhesitatingly.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  is  incredulous. 
Nothing  is  gained  for  the  moral  reputation  of  Borne  by  doubting  whether  Pontius  was 
captured. 
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into  prison ;  and  the  day  which  ends 
the  command  of  the  conqueror,  ends 
also  the  life  of  the  conquered.9  It 
is  not  a  question  of  special  trea- 
chery, of  violated  treaty,  or  of  de- 
sertion from  Borne:  to  have  been 
'  at  the  head  of  an  enemy'  in  open 
war  (just  or  unjust)  is  the  whole 
offence :  nor  is  there  in  all  Roman 
history  a  single  instance  where  a 
general,  a  king  or  a  queen,  who  is 
led  in  triumph,  ever  reappears  in 
life.  Vercingetorix,  the  Gaulish 
prince  who  defended  his  native  city 
against  Caesar's  invasion,  was  kept 
in  chains  for  years  by  Cssar,  until 
he  could  conveniently  triumph :  yet 
Caesar  was  '  the  gentlest  and  mildest 
of  men,'  according  to  Cicero ;  and 
certainly  the  Romans  for  the  three 
centuries  preceding  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  milder  and  more  humane. 

But  to  return  to  the  earlier  his- 
tory. The  Samnites,  being  Oscans, 
could  not  desire  political  union  with 
Borne:  they  solely  desired  amity 
and  good  neighbourhood ;  but  this 
was  precisely  the  thing  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  from  Romans.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  in  a  war 
with  the  Nnmantines  of  Spain, 
about  175  years  later,  an  affair 
closely  similar  in  every  point  to 
that  of  the  Caudine  Forks  occurred, 
the  Nnmantines  showing  the  same 
mercy  and  magnanimity,  the  Ro- 
mans the  same  want  of  good  faith. 

Since  Rome  had  simultaneously 
given  grave  offence  to  the  Etruscans 
by  the  appropriation  of  their  soil, 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  joined 
their  cause  with  the  Samnites ;  yet 
feebly  at  first.  In  the  last  Samnite 
war,  the  Etruscans  and  even  the 
Gauls  put  forth  great  efforts,  and 
the  Samnite  forces  marched  into 
Etruria,  so  that  in  one  army  were 
four  nations,  Etruscans,  Samnites, 
Umbrians  and  Gauls.  But  the  com- 
bination came  too  late,  and  Roman 
victory  was  only  the  more  decisive 
in  its  result.  A  year  before  this 
great  battle,  the  consuls  Fabius 
and  Decius  had  defeated  a  Samnite 


army  on  its  own  soil.     Livy  tell  us 
how  they  used  their  success,  and 
adds  no  word  of  pity  or  disapproval 
(x.  15).    *  The  two  consular  armies, 
rambling  in  different  directions,  for 
five     months     together    devastated 
everything.     There  were  forty-five 
places  in  Samnium,  in  which  De- 
cius,  eighty-six   in  which  Fabius, 
had  fixed  his  camp.     They  did  not 
leave  mere  traces  of  the  mounds 
and  ditches,  but  far  more   signal 
memorials  of  emptiness  and  devas- 
tation in  the  regions  around.'     The 
system  was  continued  by  other  con- 
suls year    after    year.      We    may 
hesitate  to  believe  the  prodigious 
number  of  Samnites  said  by  Livy  to 
have  been  slain  in  the  terrible  series 
of  battles,  for  apparently  every  man 
sold  his  life  dearly.    But  we  cannot 
doubt  the  wide  starvation  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  enormous  de- 
population of   entire  districts    by 
these  fiendish  destructions  of  crops, 
fruit    trees,    towns    and    villages. 
Livy's  tale  may  assure  us  that  the 
Caledonian    chieftain    in    Tacitus 
spoke  simple  truth  concerning  Ro- 
man generals,  when  he  said :  ( They 
make    a    wilderness,    and    call    it 
peace.1     The  method  of  Attila  and 
the  Huns  was  that  by  which  Roman 
arms  prospered.      So  Regulus  in 
the  first  Punic  war  burned  down  all 
the  beautiful  villas  of  the  wealthy 
Carthaginians  to  which  he  could 
reach,  giving  Hannibal  the  hint,  by 
what  processes  alone  the  Romans 
themselves  must  be  tamed.     More 
savage  and  horrible  still,  if  not  more 
cruel  in  the  result,  was  the  practice 
of  the  Romans  when  they  captured 
a  city,   according  .to    their   great 
admirer  Polybius.    He  takes  occa- 
sion to  expound  it,  when  his  hero 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  most  specious 
of  the  Romans,  had  taken  the  great 
Spanish  city  New  Carthage  (Carta- 
gena).    'When  Publius   [that  ifl, 
Scipio]  thought  his  force  inside  the 
walls  was  strong  enough ;  forthwith, 
following  the  Roman  custom,  he  sent 
the  greater   part  of  his    soldiers 
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against  the  people  of  the  city,  com- 
manding them  to  kill  whomever 
they  met,  and  spare  no  one,  and  not 
betake  themselves  to  plunder,  until 
the  sign  should  be  given.  As  I 
think,  it  is  to  inspire  terror  that 
the  Romans  follow  this  practice. 
Wherefore  often,  when  they  capture 
cities,  one  may  see  not  only  human 
beings  massacred,  but  also  the  dogs 
cut  into  bits,  and  limbs  of  all  other 
animals  chopped  off.  But  on  that 
occasion  this  sort  of  thing  was 
perfectly  abundant,  because  of  the 
nugeness  of  the  population  pent 
up  in  the  city.'  (Polyb.  x.  15.)  The 
historian  utters  no  word  of  horror 
or  disapproval,  much  as  his  own 
country  had  suffered  from  Roman 
violence.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
in  Spain  cut  off  the  hands  of 
natives  who  had  deserted  from  So- 
man garrisons,  a  method  which,  if 
directed  against  real  and  extreme 
ferocity  of  crime,  might  have  its  de- 
fence. But  when  the  Numantines 
proved  themselves  warriors  too  for- 
midable for  the  ordinary  Roman 
generals,  one  might  have  hoped 
that  the  accomplished  Scipio  ^Emi- 
lianus  would  have  found  some  better 
mode  of  defeating  or  conciliating 
them.  The  tale  in  Appian  shows 
how  heartless  the  very  best  men  of 
the  Romans  were.  In  Lutia,  a 
flourishing  town,  the  younger  men 
desired  to  succour  Numantia,  about 
thirty  miles  distant,  which  Scipio 
was  besieging.  Scipio  received 
notice  of  it,  and  suddenly  appearing 
before  Lutia  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of 
those  who  had  urged  giving  aid  to 
the  Numantines.  By  violent  threats 
he  got  four  hundred  young  men 
into  his  power,  and  cut  off  all  their 
right  hands.  When  the  Numantines 
offered  to  capitulate,  Scipio  de- 
manded surrender  without  terms, 
and  would  promise  them  nothing. 
Naturally  they  declined  to  submit 
to  such  mercy,  and  persevered  amid 
all  the  h6rrors  of  famine  into  utter 
destruction.    These  were  the  men 


who  had  repulsed  a  whole  Roman 
army.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
in  which  they  so  often  defeated  the 
Romans,  they  had  only  8,000 
armed  men,  and  Scipio  besieged 
them  with  60,000.  Appian  remarks 
that  this  Scipio  had  destroyed  Car- 
thage by  express  command  of  the 
Senate;  but  concerning  Numantia 
no  decree  had  been  passed  by 
Senate  or  people,  and  the  city  was 
neither  large  nor  populous :  hence 
the  historian  does  not  know  whether 
such  severity  of  Scipio  was  inspired 
by  anger  at  its  resistance,  or  by  an 
idea  that  he  would  get  more  glory 
by  it. 

Another  Roman  general  much 
praised  for  virtue  and  moderation, 
is  Metellus  Numidicus.  He  reduced 
Jugurtha  to  straits,  chiefly  by  the 
system  of  hiring  men  to  assassinate 
him :  indeed,  in  war  he  had  singu- 
larly little  success  to  boast  of. 
Appian  tells  of  him,  that  when  he 
had  induced  Jugurtha  to  surrender 
some  Thracian  and  Ligurian  deser- 
ters (men  from  whom  no  special 
allegiance  to  Rome  could  have  been 
expected),  'Metellus  cut  off  the 
hands  of  some  ;  others  he  buried  in 
the  earth  up  to  their  middle,  then 
shot  at  them  from  all  round  with 
arrows  and  darts,  and  finally,  while 
they  still  breathed,  set  them  on 
fire.'  This  Metellus  is  called  by 
Sallust  (a  great  and  wise  man,' 
though  he  was  of  the  opposite 
party  to  the  historian.  Metellus 
was  succeeded  in  the  same  war  by 
Marius,  a  coarse  and  violent  plebeian. 
If  he  alone  had  acted  ferociously, 
we  might  not  wonder :  but  the  com- 
ments of  the  accomplished  historian 
on  his  conduct  are  the  matter  of 
chief  importance.  Marius  was  in- 
formed that  across  a  great  desert 
lay  a  populous  city  called  Capsa, 
which  he  resolved  to  surprise. 
Having  laden  his  horses  chiefly  with 
water  bags,  he  made  a  sudden  rapid, 
march,  and  came  upon  the  city  be- 
fore it  had  the  least  idea  that  it  was 
accessible  to  an  enemy.     It  Barren- 
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dered  itself  at  once,  without  resist* 
ance.  Hereupon  be  killed  all  the 
adnlt  males,  plundered  and  burnt 
tbe  city,  led  away  tbe  women  and 
children  and  sold  them  as  slaves, 
and  divided  all  the  booty  among  the 
soldiers.  Upon  this  the  historian 
calmly  remarks :  '  Such  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war  was  not  committed 
from  avarice,  nor  from  any  guilt  in 
the  consul;  but  because  the  place 
was  convenient  for  Jugurtha,  and 
difficult  of  access  to  us.  In  fact,  the 
African  race  is  fickle  and  untrust- 
worthy, and  on  former  occasions 
had  been  found  untractable  alike  to 
favours  and  to  severity.'  Thus  men 
whom  physical  geography  separated 
from  Borne  too  widely  to  become 
part  of  the  empire,  were  for  that 
reason  to  be  killed!  It  must  be 
added,  that  the  Jugurthine  war, 
with  its  countless  horrors,  had  no 
other  avowed  object,  than  to  punish 
Jugurtha  for  the  crime  of  murdering 
his  two  cousins — all  of  them  being 
princes  of  a  nation  foreign  to  Borne, 
and  nominally  independent. 

Beading  such  a  comment  from 
Sallust,  we  may  be  morally  certain 
that  the  Romans  two  or  three  cen- 
turies earlier  made  no  attempt  to 
win  the  allegiance  of  Oscans  or 
Etruscans  by  any  process  but  that 
of  brutal  savagery.  Even  when 
they  cross  the  Hadriatic,  they  show 
themselves  morally  inferior  to  the 
Italians,  then  the  most  barbarous 
power  in  Greece;  who,  having  been 
faithful  and  efficient  allies  of  Borne, 
foolishly  imagined,  as  did  the  Rho- 
dians,  that  their  services  justified 
them  in  a  demeanour  of  manly 
equality.  But  the  Romans,  like  a 
tyrannical  prince,  never  forgave 
one  who  had  done  them  service  and 
was  proud  of  it.  Quick  and  vehe- 
ment war  reduced  the  ^Efcolians 
to  severe  straits  ;  upon  which  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  (in 
Greek  phrase)  ( gave  themselves  in 
trust  to '  the  Romans.  The  consul 
instantly  threw  all  the  chief  men 
into  chains,  who,  in  astonishment, 


cried  out  (but  in  vain),  *  We  gave 
ourselves  into  trust,  not  into  chains.' 
But  to  break  the  spirit  was  always 
the  first  object  of  the  Romans,  and 
at  last  they  did  it  effectually  every- 
where. 

The  third  Samnite  war  ended 
B.C.  290.  It  had  been  a  war  of 
vast  exertion  and  great  suffering  to 
the  Romans  themselves.  Three  years 
had  been  marked  by  severe  pesti- 
lence. The  dead  were  left  un- 
buried,  the  fields  were  wasted  and 
untitled,  the  population  flocked 
into  the  towns.  Great  disaffection 
and,  after  some  years,  insurrection 
followed  (indeed,  it  is  said,  a  se- 
cession of  the  Roman  plebs),  which 
the  dictator  Hortensius  appeased, 
by  finally  surrendering  every  bar- 
rier of  aristocracy,  and  making  '  the 
common  people,'  voting  in  their 
tribes,  nominally  sovereign.  One 
might  expect,  that  after  such  ex- 
haustion, such  misery,  the  Romans 
would  at  length  take  rest :  indeed, 
we  may  find  it  hard  to  understand 
how  they  possibly  could  fight  on. 
But  a  very  few  years  sufficed ;  a 
phenomenon  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary institutions.  Military  colonisa- 
S  and  rtfa*  coSption  of 
the  free  cultivators  of  the  soil  lay 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  at  the  top  the 
system  of  two  consuls,  who  for  one 
year  were  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tional armies,  and  always  wanted  a 
war,  to  distinguish  and  enrich  them- 
selves. 

There  was  no  other  career  by 
which  a  Roman  could  rise  to  dis- 
tinction, but  through  the  army. 
Every  young  man  in  wealthy  fa- 
milies was  expected  to  serve  ten 
years,  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  twenty-eight.  Even  after  Greece 
was  opened  to  them  and  they  could 
appreciate  high  culture,  military 
eminence  continued  to  domineer. 
Virgil,  who  called  knowledge  bless- 
ed ;  Virgil,  whose  heart  was  purity 
and  his  life  gentleness;  extols  the 
Romans,  as  caring  not  to  become 
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sculptors  or  orators  or  astronomers, 
but  only  rulers;  caring  only  to 
impose  law  on  others,  to  spare  the 
subdued  and  wear  out  the  proud  by 
war.  And  to  a  Roman  everyone 
seemed  proud  who  was  not  sub- 
missive. Hence  not  only  among 
themselves  did  no  original  genius 
arise,  but  even  in  long  centuries  of 
peace  mind  withered  in  all  the 
subject  nations.  As  among  the 
Ottoman  Turks  there  are  noble 
•  treatises  on  morals  and  excellent 
rules  of  government,  which  yet 
avail  nothing  to  the  Empire,  so 
neither  could  Roman  jurisprudence 
be  of  avail,  where  the  sword  was 
law,  and  the  civilian  was  trampled 
down. 

No  sooner  had  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed over  an  enemy,  than  (in  their 
own  phrase)  they  gave  peace  to  the 
conquered,  that  is  to  say,  they  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  peace :  until  they 
could  do  this,  they  persevered  in  war. 
Whatever  the  original  cause  of  war, 
they  enforced  uniformly  a  large 
confiscation  of  land,  often  one-third 
of  the  enemy's  territory.  They 
selected  the  place  most  critical  for 
military  purposes,  and  planted  it 
with  a  population  speaking  Latin. 
In  some  cases  this  was  made  a 
political  extension  of  Roman  soil,  or 
what  we  call  an  Annexation.  It  then 
received  the  name  of  a  Roman  Tribe, 
i.e.  parish,  district  or  county, and  the 
land  was  divided  to  settlers  equally. 
But  the  Roman  aristocracy  invented 
another  method,  which  kept  the 
chief  mass  of  confiscated  lands  as 
public  property,  of  which  the  aris- 
tocracy made  a  convenience  for 
themselves ;  giving  to  the  settlers 
less  land  and  a  half  franchise,  en- 
titled Latin  rights.  The  settlement 
was  then  a  Latin  colony,  though 
every  settler  might  previously  have 
been  a  full  Roman  citizen.  Thirty 
of  such  Latin  colonies  were  planted 
in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Their 
towns  were  often,  and  perhaps 
generally,  fortified  with  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  which  no  battering 


ram  could  shake.  Although  the 
Carthaginians  used  most  elaborate 
arts  of  siege  in  Sicily  and  Spain, 
Hannibal  never  even  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and 
never  captured  the  smallest  Roman 
town  except  by  intrigue  or  surprise. 
Roads  also  resting,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  on  polygonal  blocks,  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  tear  up,  were 
built  (to  build  or  fortify  a  road  is 
the  Latin  phrase) :  thus  the  colo- 
nies, which  Cicero  calls  '  the  front 
ramparts  of  the  Empire/  were  de- 
fended and  connected  with  the  im- 
perial centre.  As  nothing  caused 
greater  enmity  in  the  old  inhabit- 
ants than  the  seizing  of  their  agri- 
cultural land,  and  planting  fortified 
towns  upon  it,  many  a  new  colony 
lost  its  crops  or  its  cattle ;  but  the 
retaliation  was  swift  and  dreadful. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  years  the 
Roman  tribes  and  the  Latin  colo- 
nies flourished  amid  desolation,  and. 
grew  strong  in  men.  Latium  (as 
it  were)  spread  over  Italy,  and  old 
Latium  became  ever  emptier.  The 
thirty  Latin  colonies  were  staunch 
to  Rome,  all  through  the  war  of 
Hannibal.  Their  leading  men  all 
had  easy  access  to  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  were  then  eligible  to 
the  high  offices.  Every  agricul- 
turist was  liable  to  conscription  for 
the  army.  But,  as  early  as  the 
Punic  wars,  the  conscription  fell, 
not  on  Romans  and  Latins  only, 
but  on  all  conquered  Italians  whom 
the  Romans  admitted  as  'citizens 
without  suffrage,'  that  is,  to  total 
vassalage.  Prefects  were  sent  from 
Rome  to  govern  them  with  power 
almost  absolute.  In  the  Roman 
army  these  Italians  were  called  the 
Allies.  They  were  officered  by  Ro- 
mans, and,  as  elsewhere  happens, 
discipline  made  them  fight  well, 
especially  against  an  enemy  from 
beyond  Italy.  Every  Roman  com- 
mander had  power  over  the  life  of 
provincials,  as  well  as  over  the  lives 
of  his  subordinates  in  the  army. 
He  was  attended  by  men  with  axes. 
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twelve  or  six ;  and  at  pleasure  could 
produce  terror  in  a  whole  popula- 
tion by  beheading  their  chief  men 
at  hifi  own  discretion,  with  no  court 
of  appeal.  Cicero  correctly  de- 
scribes the  Roman  annexation  of  a 
country  by  the  phrase :  *  The  pro- 
vince was  cast  beneath  our  axes.' 

From  such  military  institutions 
one  could  only  expect  hardness  of 
heart,  contempt  for  human  life  and 
human  suffering.  The  eagerness  of 
every  new  pair  of  consuls,  annually 
elected,  for  a  new  war,  was  as  a 
spark  to  a  vast  accumulation  of 
fuel.  After  new  insurrections  in 
Samnium,  they  took  the  part  of  a 
Greek  city  against  Lucania,  and  by 
violating  their  treaty  with  Magna 
Graxua,  not  to  sail  beyond  a  certain 
promontory,  became  embroiled  with 
Tarentum,  and  hereby  with  Pyrrhus 
KingofEpirus.  In  this  new  struggle 
the  whole  of  southern  Italy  was 
conquered.  It  might  have  seemed 
at  length  time  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  war,  to  provide  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  to  conciliate  the 
conquered,  and  thus  to  consolidate 
dominion.  But  Rome  coveted  ex- 
tended rule,  chiefly  because  it  gave 
fresh  materials  for  armies,  fresh  re- 
sources for  new  conquest,  by  which 
her  aristocracy  was  enriched :  hence 
a  demand  for  soldiers  crippled  agri- 
culture. Freemen  were  replaced 
by  slaves ;  slaves  could  not  be 
trusted  to  work.  Cattle  and  graz- 
ing land  supplanted  men  and  crops, 
as  fast  as  slaves  were  introduced, 
and  the  desolations  of  war  were  not 
healed  in  peace. 

Hardly  was  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus  ended,  than  it  pleased  the 
consuls  to  espouse  the  side  of  cer- 
tain atrocious  buccaneers  in  Sicily, 
with  the  express  object  of  getting 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Senate  was  utterly 
ashamed  of  so  bad  a  cause,  and 
would  not  vote :  yet  (says  Polybius) 
they  wished  for  war  with  Carthage. 
If  they  had  honestly  put  before  the 
people  the  scandalous  and  odious 


facts,    their   influence  must    have 
prevailed:   but  they  left  the  con- 
suls to  seduce  the  populace  by  the 
shameless  argument    that    a    war 
would  enrich    the    soldiers.      The 
first  Punic  war  was  then  fought  for 
twenty-five  years,  without  a  week's 
intermission,  with  vaster  resources 
and  huger  loss  than  ever  war  before, 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.     Peace 
is  hardly  made,  than  they  occupy 
Sardinia  in  a  crisis  of  Carthaginian 
disaster ;  enter  into  war  with  IUyria 
(for  which  they  cannot  be  blamed), 
and  next  with  the  Gauls  of  Lombard y, 
who  resented  the  colonies  planted 
on  their  soil.     Hannibal's  invasion 
of  Italy,  in  revenge  for  the  seizure 
of  Sardinia,  soon  followed.     Hanni- 
bal found  nearly  the  whole  penin- 
sula,   except    the    Latin    colonies, 
hostile  to  Rome,  and  was  soon  at 
his  ease  with  Etruscans,  Umbrians, 
Oscans,   and   Greeks.      As   he  re- 
mained master  of  the  open  field  for 
seventeen  years  together,  not  once 
suffering    defeat  (so   Polybius  ex- 
pressly tells  us)  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  retaliate  with  fire 
and  plunder  on  Roman  and  Latin 
fields  and  homesteads.     What  mind 
can  conceive  the  long  anguish  en- 
dured in  this  process  ?   The  Roman 
people    never    recovered    from  it. 
And  when  Hannibal  was  at  length 
expelled,   the  turn  for   the   other 
nations  came  ;  for  Rome  knew  no- 
thing of  amnesty — neither  the  name 
nor  the  idea.     Towns   and  popu- 
lations, in  proportion  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  they  had  shown  to 
Hannibal,   were  punished  by   for- 
feiture of  territory  and  of  political 
rights,   besides  the   beheading    of 
their  most  spirited  men. 

If  this  process  of  lingering  bloody 
devastating  war  had  been  closed  by 
uniting  all  Italy  in  equal  and  free 
citizenship,  the  result  would  have 
been  dearly  bought,  yet  it  might 
have  been  unspeakably  precious. 
But  the  result  was  scarcely  reached 
(a  century  and  a  half  later),  when 
citizenship  almost  lost  its  worth; 
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for  freedom  was  no  more.     The 
Roman  system  of  peace  proved  as 
ruinous  as  its  wars.     In  fact,  peace 
in  Italy  only  meant  perpetual  war 
beyond  Italy.     Young  Italians  pe- 
rished on  every  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean by  thousands  incessantly. 
The  rural  places  became   thinner 
and  thinner  (the  phenomenon  which 
shocked  Tiberius  Gracchus),   and 
the  little  freeholds,  left  desolate, 
were  invaded  by  the  aristocratic 
tenants  of  public  lands.    Nothing 
more  aggrieved  the  Italian  soldiers 
than   that  they  were  exposed  to 
flogging  in  the  army,  from  which, 
the  Romans  were  exempt;  hence 
for  several  generations  disaffection 
spread  wide  and  deep.     The  suffer- 
ings  of  Italy  were  diversified,   a 
century    after    Hannibal,    by    the 
irruption  of  the  Cunbri  and  Tea- 
tones.     After  their  expulsion,  the 
Italians  might  have    been    conci- 
liated, if  the  Senate  had  been  wise ; 
but  it  did  not  look  forward,  and 
events  rushed  on  precipitately,  until 
all  Oscan  Italy  blazed  out  into  war 
(b.c.  90).     Then  at  once  to  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians  the  full 
franchise  was    given,   to    prevent 
their    joining    the    Oscans.      The 
Senate,  having  command    of   the 
sea,   could  bring  in  Gaulish  and 
Spanish     auxiliaries;     nay,     even 
Mauritanian     and    Numidian    are 
named;  so  after  dreadful  reverses 
Rome  crushed  the  insurrection  in 
the  north.      The  terrible  Mithri- 
datic  war  was  simultaneous.      It 
was    inaugurated    by  a  universal 
massacre    of    Romans,    men    and 
women,  in  the    Greek    towns    of 
Asia ;  a  frightful  mark  how  intense 
was   the  suffering  of  the   Greeks 
under  Roman  rule;  for  they  had 
never  done  anything  like  it  before. 
Garrulous  and    faithless    as    they 
were,  they  for  once  kept  a  dreadful 
secret.     In  Rome  itself  the  civil 
war  of  Marius  and  Sulla  flamed 
out,  before  the  other  wars  could  be 
finished;    and  each  party  of  the 
Romans  then  showed  towards  the 
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other  the  same  heartless,  remorse- 
less cruelty  into  which  they  had 
long  been  trained  against  other 
nations.  The  civil  war  of  Rome 
confused  all  parties  in  Italy.  Etruria, 
the  ally  of  Rome  against  the  Oscans, 
suddenly  found  herself  the  enemy 
of  Lucius  Sulla,  who  trampled  her 
out  of  political  existence.  The 
Samnites  were  finally  crushed  by 
him  with  barbarous  slaughter  after 
victory.  All  his  political  schemes 
and  enactments  were  overthrown 
quickly  after  his  death;  Roman 
franchise  was  before  long  made 
universal;  for  everything  was 
yielded  after  the  war,  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  war, 
and  would  have  saved  to  Rome  the 
lives  of  300,000  soldiers.  Upon 
the  heels  of  these  direful  commo- 
tions, followed  the  ruinous  war  of 
Spartacus,  and  twenty  years  later 
the  civil  war  of  Caesar,  itself  con- 
tinuing not  much  less  than  twenty 
years,  till  Augustus  Caesar  remained 
sole  ruler. 

Arnold  comments  with  just 
severity  on  that  stubbornness  of  the 
Roman  Senate  which  has  been  much 
admired  by  historians  ; — Rome, 
forsooth,  was  never  to  make  peace, 
until  she  could  dictate  the  terms 
absolutely!  A  nation  which  acts 
on  this  principle  is  a  nuisance  and 
a  curse  to  the  world ;  for  if  other 
nations  did  the  same,  war  could 
only  end  by  total  exhaustion.  The 
horrors  of  war,  instead  of  being 
kept  down  at  their  minimum,  were 
hereby  driven  to  their  maximum. 
Of  course  the  Romans  never  looked 
back  to  the  cause  of  war;  never 
considered  whether  it  had  origi- 
nated from  their  own  breach  of 
treaties  or  of  fundamental  morality : 
but  alas!  seldom  do  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe  take  account  of 
this.  But  hereby  the  Roman  suc- 
cesses were  made  immeasurably 
more  noxious;  for  the  better  the 
enemy's  cause,  the  stronger  was 
his  resistance,  and  the  more  cruel 
was  his    punishment.     Moreover, 
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the  Rom&ns  are  admired  for  their 
refusal  to  exchange  prisoners; 
which  was  an  extreme  cruelty  and 
injustice  to  -  their  own  troops  as 
well  as  to  the  enemy.  Soldiers 
who  had  been  made  captive  through 
the  incompetence  of  their  com- 
mander, were  regarded  as  traitors 
to  Borne  and  cowards.  When 
Crassus,  at  his  own  will,  without 
any  public  war  voted  by  the  people, 
chose  to  march  into  Parthia,  and 
lost  both  his  life  and  his  army,  the 
captive  soldiers,  despairing  of  re- 
turn, at  length  married  Parthian 
wives  and  reconciled  themselves  to 
a  change  of  country.  Thirty-two 
years  later,  Augustus  Caesar,  moved 
by  pride,  not  by  pity,  extorted  from 
the  Parthian  long  a  restoration  of 
these  captives ;  but  some  of  them 
slew  themselves,  others  absconded. 
The  jovial  poet  Horace  treats  it 
as  a  scandalous  wickedness  that 
rustics  from  Marsium  and  Apulia 
should  ever  submit  to  become  Par- 
thians.  The  Roman  effort  was,  to 
establish  as  a  fixed  principle,  what 
Thucydides  denounces  as  intensify- 
ing all  atrocity,  'Make  ye  every- 
thing else  unimportant,  in  compari- 
son to  victory.' 

It  is  often  assumed  that  Roman 
conquest  was  arrested  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  military  monarchy,  and 
that  only  the  Republic  was  en- 
croaching. Augustus  Caesar  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  peaceful  reign, 
but  he  added  to  the  empire  Egypt, 
Bulgaria,  Servia,  Pannonia,  Rhaetia, 
Styria,  in  short  Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  Spain  and  Gaul ;  he  temporarily 
conquered  Germany  up  to  the  Elbe ; 
he  planned  to  conquer  Britain  and 
Arabia,  perhaps  Persia  (Hor.  Od. 
iii.  5,  4) ;  he  sent  an  army  into 
Armenia ;  finally  in  declining  years 
his  great  disaster  in  Germany 
taught  him  that  swamps  and  forests 
were  not  to  be  coveted.  His  suc- 
cessor Tiberius  was  peaceful  on 
principle ;  otherwise,  physical  geor 
graphy  chiefly  imposed  a  compara- 


tive lull  of  conquest  on  the  imperial 
policy. 

Now  comes  the  cardinal  question 
to  the  historian  and  the  moralist, 
What  did  Italy,  and  what  did  the 
world  beyond  Italy,  gain  by  the 
Roman  supremacy,  so  dearly  pur- 
chased ?  Political  union,  especially 
of  districts  which  have  a  geogra- 
phical unity,  is  in  itself  so  valuable, 
that  when  it  is  sought  peaceably 
and  candidly,  on  perfectly  equal 
terms,  diversity  of  language  is  not 
a  permanent  barrier.  We  see  how 
well  the  Swiss  go  on  together,  in 
spite  of  French  and  German.  Chech 
and  Germans  in  Bohemia — Germans 
and  Poles  in  Posen — Welsh  and 
English  in  Wales — Magyars,  Slo- 
vacks  and  Croats  in  Hungary — 
though  the  races  have  not  had  full 
equality,  yet  have  maintained  a 
tolerable  content:  nay,  in  France, 
the  dialect  of  Languedoc  is  un- 
intelligible to  a  mere  Parisian, 
and  German  Alsace  had  by  de- 
grees become  warmly  attached  to 
France.  But  Rome  never  sought 
for  union  on  equal  terms,  and  never 
yielded  equality  except  by  compul- 
sion; that,  is  to  say,  while  Rome 
had  any  freedom  herself.  Raw 
violence  and  blind  selfishness  were 
her  method  and  her  motive;  thus 
gaining  the  smallest  result  at  the 
greatest  expense.  But,  what  is  a 
more  fatal  condemnation  still,  the 
longer  any  district  was  subject  to 
Roman  rule,  the  worse  was  its 
condition.  Its  earliest  conquests 
suffered  the  completest  ruin.  It 
amazed  Pliny  to  contrast  Latium 
as  it  had  been,  with  Latium  as  he 
knew  it.  He  reciteB  the  names 
(Nat.  Hist,  iii.  9)  of  twenty-one 
( illustrious  towns '  of  the  old  Latin 
league,  and  thirty-two  more  that 
were  joined  in  the  sacrifices  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  then  remarks: 
'  Thus  fifty-three  peoples  have  pe- 
rished from  the  soil  of  ancient  Latium 
without  leaving  a  trace.'  Else- 
where in  three  words  he  tells  a 
secret:  Laiifundiaperdidere  Italiam, 
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*  broad  estates  have  been  the  rain 
of  Italy.'  Bnt  it  was  the  ravage  of 
war,  and  covetous  policy,  which  led 
to  the  broad  estates.  The  country 
round  Borne  was  in  Cicero's  time 
a  desert,  into  which  no  prudent 
nobleman  ventured  without  an 
armed  guard.  Lombardy  alone 
(Cicero  tells  us)  largely  decided 
elections;  for  there  the  colonies 
were  newer,  and  the  country  better 
peopled.  Under  the  prudent  rule 
of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Italy  was  still 
notoriously  empty  of '  men ;'  slaves 
did  not  count,  but  neither  were 
their  numbers  at  all  commensurate. 
Sicily,  the  earliest  province  beyond 
Italy,  was  the  most  desolated.  The 
strength  of  the  Roman  armies  then 
came  from  every  country  rather 
than  Italy.  Gaul  was  at  first  an 
enormous  addition  to  the  strength 
of  Borne ;  but,  as  Sismondi  abun- 
dantly attests,  Gaul  became  more 
and  more  miserable,  weaker  and 
more  helpless,  as  time  went  on. 
In  every  province  the  cities  were 
swollen  with  a  huge  population, 
while  the  rustic  freemen  dwindled 
in  numbers,  and  were  crushed  in 
spirit.  A  small  band  of  invading 
Germans  could  spread  terror  far 
and  wide.  The  defence  of  every 
country  was  entrusted  to  standing 
armies,  generally  of  foreigners,  en- 
camped on  the  soil;  surely  not  a 


regimen  conducing  to  any  perma- 
nent welfare  of  nations.  That  the 
institutions  were  fundamentally 
rotten,  we  have  striking  proof  in 
the  fact,  that  after  the  reign  of  four 
energetic  emperors,  Trajan,  Ha- 
drian, and  the  two  Anton ines  (both 
models  of  good  administration),  the 
Empire  was  more  ignorant,  lower 
in  art,  taste  and  genius,  than  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  and  less  able  to  resist 
barbarian  attack. 

It  is  astonishing  that  learned 
men  find  a  ground  for  extolling 
Roman  conquest  in  the  cry,  'How 
else  could  Europe  have  resist- 
ed the  barbarians  ? '  If  Greece 
and  Carthage  had  not  been  con- 
quered by  Borne,  on  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  numerous  powers 
would  have  kept  one  another  in 
check,  then  as  now.  Freedom  and 
Law  would  have  been  saved;  and 
with  them  manly  spirit.  With  the 
resources  of  civilised  wealth,  and 
unbroken  national  spirit,  barbarians 
can  always  be  repressed.  Borne 
broke  men's  spirits,  and  would  not 
endure  that  a  provincial  should  ever 
have  protection  from  a  violent  and 
tyrannical  •official.  Therefore  was 
Europe  cursed  by  the  barbarian 
invasion,  with. infinite  anguish,  and 
with  an  almost  total  wreck  of  the 
knowledge  and  culture  which  long 
centuries  had  worked  out. 

Francis  W.  Newman. 
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INTELLECTUAL  WILD   OATS. 


LET  others  expatiate  on  the  dissi- 
pations of  their  youth.  That 
is  a  subject  on  which  I  should  find 
little  to  say,  for  I  never  distinguished 
myself  as  an  etourdi,  and  my  social 
vagaries  have  been  too  few  and  far 
between  to  be  worth  recording. 

But  a  man  may  lead  together  two 
separate  lives,  social  and  professional, 
and  in  politics,  religion,  science,  art, 
the  neophyte,  as  we  all  know,  is  apt 
to  take  a  succession  of  wild  flights 
before  he  settles  down  into  that  place 
of  more,  less,  or  no  prominence  to 
which  it  shall  please  public  opinion 
to  call  him.  It  is  of  my  literary  or 
intellectual  wild  oats,  so  to  speak, 
that  I  have  to  tell. 

I  began  early — with  enthusiasm. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  future,  of  course. 
To  me  the  year  of  grace  was  this 
a.d.  1 87-.  '  Prove  all  things '  was 
my  principle,  which  in  practice 
amounted  to  proving  nothing  at  all, 
but  disproving  one  thing  after 
another.  In  theology  I  would  be 
impartial — '  nothing  if  not  critical,' 
but  ready  to  recognise  the  good  in 
everything,  especially  in  evil.  So 
from  hereditary  orthodoxy  I  quickly 
passed  through  the  various  stages — 
pantheist,  deist,  atheist,  Darwinist — 
pulling  up  each  belief  as  fast  as  it 
sprouted  to  see  if  it  was  growing — 
and  subsiding  at  last  into  rather  a 
comfortless  eclectic  sort  of  creed, 
bat  purely  provisional  pending  the 
next  revolution.  Still  in  our  first 
youth  this  is  not  enough ;  a  deity  of 
some  kind  one  must  have.  Progress, 
said  I,  should  be  mine,  and  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  a  more  convenient, 
elastic,  obedient,  accommodating  di- 
vinity has  never  been  invented— an 
engine  whose  head  we  may  turn  al- 
most any  way  we  like.  But  once 
upon  a  time  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
simple  and  straightforward  service, 
and  neither  in  faith  nor  in  works 
was  I  found  wanting.  I  threw  my- 
*<*lf  into  the  stream,  and  strove  along 


with  all  the  self-abandonment   of 
missionary  or  martyr. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  very 
long  I  was  struggling  for  the  bank 
again,  and  reached  it,  but  drenched, 
chilled,  much  buffeted,  and  in  a 
state  of  general  discomfiture,  doubt- 
ing whether  Progress  were  not  after 
all  a  false  god,  and  inclined  .to  abuse 
and  insult  it  as  the  Africans  do  their 
idols  when  these  have  not  given  unto 
them  the  victory. 

Had  I  not  been  exhausting  my- 
self in  vain,  measuring  the  gain  to 
the  world  by  the  loss  to  me ;  while 
stronger  forces  at  work  were  neu- 
tralising my  efforts  and  carrying 
things  in  quite  another  direction  ? 

Are  we  progressing  P  Increasing 
in  wealth,  population,  and  knowledge, 
of  course ;  but  do  we  not,  right  and 
left,  see  this  multiplication  going  on 
where  we  would  not — vice  and  vul- 
garity making  rapid  progress,  and 
dishonesty  and  avarice,  and  a  kind 
of  idle,  vapid  scepticism  and  water  P 
There  seems  to  be  something  suicidal 
in  Progress,  as  if  wide  increase  of 
quantity  brought  with  it  still  wider 
deterioration  of  quality.  Thus  in 
literature  the  brightest,  clearest 
springs  are  half  merged  in  a  turbid 
flood  of  trash.  The  fools  and  bores 
have  always  outnumbered  the  wise 
men;  and  now  that  both  parties 
must  make  their  voices  heard,  and 
speech  is  to  the  loudest,  every  new 
or  noble  idea  is  trebly  vulgarised 
and  burlesqued  before  it  can  do  its 
work  of  refinement  and  elevation  on 
simple  minds — a  new  drama  or  poem 
parodied  almost  before  it  is  produced. 
Look  where  we  will,  King  Caricature 
is  lord  of  all,  and  the  right  of  man 
most  persistently  claimed  and  zeal- 
ously exercised  seems  to  be  the  right 
to  drag  good  and  bad,  noble  and  ig- 
noble, through  the  mire,  and  daub 
them  about  until  they  become  un- 
distinguishable  to  the  ordinary 
mind. 
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Mine  was  an  ordinary  mind.  I 
had  lost  faith  in  the  doctrines  I  had 
fought  for,  but  without  finding  in 
their  opposites  anything  worth  pre- 
ferring. Thus  in  politics,  once  a  Ra- 
dical, I  was  a  Radical  still — still,  in 
spite  of  the  rather  savage  treatment 
I  had  received  from  my  partisans, 
who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Con- 
servatives, would  certainly  have 
converted  me  to  Conservatism. 

It  was  then,  I  may  say,  that  I  be- 
gan to  sow  my  wild  oats.  I  and 
four  others,old  Progress- worshippers 
who,  like  myself,  had  had  their  heads 
a  little  turned  in  the  surging  conflict 
of  modern  opinions,  formed  ourselves 
into  a  little  literary  club.  We  were 
strictly  unsectarian;  in  other  words, 
we  made  a  separate  sect  of  ourselves, 
with  Aggression  for  our  first  prin- 
ciple. Each  of  us  was  an  indepen- 
dent torpedo,  wonderfully  impartial 
as  to  the  quarter  towards  which  the 
mischief  might  be  directed.  Our 
real  game  was  to  demolish  the  popu- 
lar theories  of  the  day,  of  which  we 
were  tired.  What  philosophers  are 
constantly  doing  for  students,  we 
would  do  for  the  unlettered,  unthink- 
ing millions.  And  we  set  about  it 
first  by  upsetting  or  pretending  to 
upset  evening  that  came  in  our 
way  that  looked  like  a  truism,  and 
next  by  propounding  and  support- 
ing instead  the  most  amazing  para- 
doxes, all  for  literary  curiosity's  sake. . 

We  had  a  decided  success,  be- 
came conspicuous  both  by  the  praise 
and  abuse  we  received,  and  found 
the  remuneration  in  proportion  to 
the  novelty  of  each  feat  of  literary 
acrobatism. 

I  recollect  one  evening  in  particu- 
lar, on  which  we  met,  according  to 
our  custom,  to  discuss  past  and 
future  performances.  Each  member 
was  expected  to  contribute  towards 
the  evening's  entertainment  a  sketch 
of  some  work  in  hand  or  head.  On 
this  occasion  I  desired  to  reserve 
my  say  for  the  last,  seeing  that  it 
would  come  then  with  more  telling 
effect. 


Jones,  our  president,  was  in  the 
chair.  The  best  fellow  in  the  world 
is  Jones,  and  the  most  thorough 
impostor.  He  plays  Politics  in  our 
society,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  extraordinary  pamphlets, 
Extermination  versus  Emigration, 
Free  Force,  free  Fraud,  free  Favour, 
and  others. 

Smith  directs  his  attention  chiefly 
to  religious  subjects.  Ho  is  indeed 
a  High  Priest  of  Progress,  with  a 
dash  of  the  bigotry  of  a  Caiaphas  in 
him,  I  fear.  But  his  little  book  on 
the  religious  instincts  of  monkeys 
is  deservedly  celebrated,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languages. 

Brown  is  a  connoisseur  in  things 
artistic — music  and  the  drama 
especially.  He  is  a  composer  him- 
self, and  is  at  present  writing  an 
oratorio  called  Evolution,  which  is 
to  silence  Haydn's  Creation  once 
and  for  ever.  The  words  have  been 
selected  for  him  by  myself  from 
the  works  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Robinson  is  an  historian  and  bio- 
grapher. He  first  attracted  our 
attention  by  a  very  clever  pamphlet, 
Defence  of  the  inquisition,  of  which 
no  one  could  determine  whether  it 
was  meant  for  sarcasm  or  earnest. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  our 
club  directly. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  the  humble 
representative  of  metaphysics,  moral 
philosophy,  and  of  any  other  subject 
that  may  happen  to  require  a  pro- 
fessor among  us. 

Jones,  that  night,  was  the  first  to 
speak.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  began, 
gravely,  'as  I  hinted  to  you  at  our 
last  meeting  that  I  was  engaged 
upon  a  new  work  on  political 
economy,  I  need  scarcely  state  that 
it  continues  to  absorb  my  time  and 
thoughts.' 

*  Give  it  a  name,'  I  suggested. 

'  I  shall  call  it  Tyranny,  Iniquity, 
Inhumanity.9 

The  title  was  received  with  sounds 
of  disapprobation,  but  merely  as  a 
matter    of   form.      For    that  our 
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president  proposed  to  treat  us  to  a 
tirade  against  three  recognised  evils 
was  an  idea  too  absurd  to  be  enter- 
tained  for  a  moment.  The  speaker 
went  on,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
interruption : 

*  And  I  believe  it  be  the  boldest, 
and  at  the  same  •  time  the  most 
scientific,  treatise  on  the  subject  that 
has  yet  appeared.  I  shall  undertake 
to  prove  that  liberty  is  not  only  un- 
desirable, but  impossible  and  incon- 
ceivable. I  insist  upon,  and  push 
to  its  farthestconclusions,  the  theory 
so  many  shrink  from — that  our  every 
act  is  the  effect  of  compulsion,  of 
which  persuasion  is  only  the  milder, 
weaker  form.  Thus  it  is  force  that 
now  drives  a  young  lady  to  church 
on  Sundays,  just  as  much  as  it  was 
force  that  drove  the  early  French 
ProteBtants  to  fly  their  country  or 
deny  their  faith.  They  acted  from 
fear,  fear  of  being  massacred.  She 
acts  from  fear  also,  fear  of  blame 
from  her  friends,  or  prick  of  con- 
science, or  loss  of  the  spiritual 
benefits  the  act  may  confer.  Intrin- 
sically the  two  forces  are  similar, 
•nay  identical.  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you  that  when  we  talk  of 
being  coerced  by  a  law,  we  simply 
mean  that  we  prefer  the  restraint 
of  keeping  to  the  consequences  of 
breaking  it.' 

4  Hear,  hear,'  said  I.  *  Then,  Jones, 
when  Tyranny,  Iniquity,  Inhumanity  . 
comes  out  I  shall  be  coerced  to  read 
it,  as  I  shall  prefer  the  trouble  of 
wading  through  your  book,  dull 
though  it  may  be,  to  the  alternative 
of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  the 
contents.' 

'  Just  so.  Now  everybody  knows 
that  Force  is  the  key  to  the  cause 
of  the  evolution  of  the  universe. 
Absolute  liberty  is  and  must  always 
be  unattainable.  The  sooner  we 
cease  to  go  into  raptures  and  repeat 
^commonplaces  in  adoration  of  a 
myth,  the  better.  If  we  must 
adore,  let  it  be  an  existence  at  least. 
Leaving  old  and  worn-out  dreams, 
let    us    turn    to    the    worship    of 


Tyranny,  no  unfit  name  for  the 
force— absolute,  relentless,  cruel, 
irresistible — that  rules  the  world, 
and  learn  from  that  how  to  deal 
with  one  another.' 

Encouraged  by  the  applause  that 
broke  from  the  audience,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  confidence. 

*  Having  first  knocked  liberty  on 
the  head,  I  pass  on  to  the  defence 
of  Iniquity,  in  the  sense  of  injustice 
— inequality.  Here  again,  as  the 
natural  differences  of  age,  sex,  and 
strength  make  universal  perfect 
equality  impossible,  it  is  easy  to 
reduce  the  theory  to  absurdity,  and 
dismiss  it  with  a  parting  sneer  as 
founded  on  fiction  and  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

'Lastly,  I  demand  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Inhumanity.  I  adduce 
countless  instances  of  the  follies  of 
philanthropy  and  the  ills  it  has 
heaped  on  mankind.  I  protest 
against  the  weakness  and  hypocrisy 
of  caring,  or  pretending  to  care,  for 
and  exerting  ourselves  in  behalf  of 
men  utterly  unconnected  with  us, 
who  may  be  wicked,  or  stupid,  or 
ill-disposed  towards  us,  who  can 
never  do  us  the  smallest  service, 
and  wouldn't  if  they  could.  In 
conclusion,  I  point  out  how  all  this 
follows  as  a  natural  deduction  from 
that  first  principle  of  Force,  and 
call  upon  my  readers  to  abandon 
the  glorification — now  become  trite 
— of  those  gods  of  an  old  pantheon, 
"  liberty,  equality,  fraternity." ' 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president 
for  his  edifying  lecture  was  imme- 
diately proposed,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Smith  was  the  next  to  lift  up 
his  voice.  He  has  his  strong  points, 
as  for  instance  a  way  of  fiddling 
with  transcendental  subjects  that 
suits  the  taste  of  the  period.  For 
him  Jove  is  a  Jack-in-the-box,  and 
all  the  problems  of  life  and  mind 
childish  puzzles.  But  his  discourses 
are  as  dry,  brittle,  and  dogmatic  as 
second-rate  sermons,  and  to  my 
mind  quite  as  tedious. 
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*  Did  time  permit,'  he  began,  '  I 
should  like  to  (rive  you  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  I  have  lately  been  de- 
livering in  the  provinces.  Subject : 
the  injurious  effect  on  the  human 
race  of  a  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul — the  contrary  doctrine, 
held  in  how  low  a  form  soever,  the 
more  elevating.  I  anticipate  objec- 
tions. "  What,"  will  be  the  cry,  "do 
you  mean  to  assert  that  the  verdict 
of  the  stupid,  vicious  sot,  who  yells 
out  blasphemies  from  an  alehouse 
bench,  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Christian  hero?"  I  do  mean  it.  It 
may  be  true  that  this  last  gentleman 
has  a  scruple  or  two  unknown  to 
the  former,  but  his  reason  has  never 
been  properly  developed.  Into  all 
the  arguments  wherewith  I  establish 
this  apparent  paradox,  I  cannot  now 
enter.  But  I  paint  in  the  most 
garish  colours  all  the  evils  I  could 
find  in  the  prevalent  belief.  Take 
one — war.  It  was  once  urged  by  a 
sceptic  as  a  reason  for  fostering  re- 
ligious faith  among  the  people  that 
otherwise  the  country  would  soon 
have  no  soldiers,  as  men  would  not  so 
readily  consent  to  fight  and  be  shot 
unless  they  had  some  vague  hope  of 
being  paid  for  it  in  another  world. 
War  cannot  be  without  an  army.  If 
by  destroying  faith  you  destroy 
armies,  you  thus  of  necessity  abolish 
war.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
hackneyed  phrases  in  which  it  is 
usual  to  extol  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality for  mitigating  the  fear  of 
death.  Here  I  see  only  the  seeds 
of  worse  evil,  a  dangerous  indiffer- 
ence both  in  those  who  suffer  and 
those  who  do  not  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  life,  while  what  we  most 
need  is  every  incitement,  real  and 
artificial,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
lowest  possible  figure.  The  hour 
is  at  hand  for  some  bold  apostle  of 
atheism  to  stand  forth  and  demand 
that  practical,  conceivable  symbols 
be  substituted  for  such  words  as, 
"God,  angel,  devil,  heaven,  hell," 
and  that  these  be  expunged  from 
the  dictionary.' 


'  It  will  hardly  be  necessary/  re- 
marked Jones;  'they  are  already 
almost  obsolete.' 

*  Lastly,  to  guard  against  the  sus- 
picion of  enthusiasm,  I  take  care  to 
add  that  I  am  no  such  dreamer  as 
to  suppose  that  by  destroying  this 
deplorably  wide-spread  belief — even 
were  that  possible — I  should  reno- 
vate the  world.  Still  the  day  may 
come — though  generations  must 
first  elapse — when  a  modicum  of 
education  will  be  the  heritage  of  all, 
when  there  will  be  no  more  unset- 
tled questions  in  political  economy, 
no  more  strikes,  when  everything 
will  be  done  by  co-operation,  and 
every  man  sit  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree.  A  less  gorgeous  Paradiso 
than  Dante's  perhaps,  but  how  much 
more  definite,  much  more  tangible.' 

'  Except  in  one  point,'  I  sighed. 
'Which?' 

*  That  by  your  own  showing  not  a 
man  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  reach 
it.' 

'Well  said,'  cried  the  orator,  with 
contempt.  '  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you 
to  observe  how  unblushingly  he  con- 
fesses to  the  selfish,  sordid  motives 
that  prompt  his  best  actions.  For 
this  the  belief  in  a  future  state  which 
I  so  roundly  attack  has  to  answer. 
It  is  that  which  has  eradicated  his 
native  nobility  of  soul  by  shutting 
the  door  on  the  highest  virtue,  that 
which  looks  for  no  reward  here  or 
hereafter.' 

Smith  had  certainly  turned  the 
tables  on  me,  and  I  was  forced  to 
resign  myself  to  be  the  laughing* 
stock  of  the  company  for  the  mo- 
ment. But  I  hoped  to  be  even  with 
him  by-and-by. 

*  I  will  only  detain  you,  friends,9 
said  Brown,  who  was  the  next 
speaker,  '  with  a  few  passages  from 
my  Thoughts  on  the  Influence  of 
Shakespeare,  by  a  Heretic,  an  essay 
I  mean  to  publish  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  It  is  superfluous 
to  remind  you  that  this  is  an  age 
when  to  say  u  we  have  heard  with 
our   ears   and   our    fathers    have 
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told  us"  is  an  argument  that 
carries  no  weight  with  it.  We 
take  nothing  on  trust,  least  of  all 
the  idols  of  our  ancestors,  which 
must  be  decomposed,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  atoms  that  enter  into 
their  constitution  ascertained.  The 
result  is  that  many  Dagons  have 
been  flung  from  their  pedestals. 
This  onght  not  to  surprise  us,  but 
we  may  well  wonder  how  it  comes 
that  so  many  are  still  left  standing, 
many  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who 
have  leisure  and  ability  to  try  and 
overthrow.  You  must  excuse  me  if 
1  drop  the  commonplaces  about  the 
.author  of  whom  I  have  to  speak.  It 
sis  not  my  intention  to  dilate  on  his 
•'genius,  imagination,  force,  command 
•of  language,  or  even  to  detract  from 
them.  But  they  form  no  reason  for 
veiling  his  defects,  and  I  would 
pierce  through  the  glamour  that  still 
.hangs  round  his  name,  blinding  even 
modern  critics  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  worked  all  the  mischief  a  peet 
.  can  work  ;  and  that,  whether  or  not 
his  dramatic  merits  are  equal  to  the 
estimate  made  of  them,  no  man  has 
done  more  to  retard  progress,  by 
misdirecting  energy,  and  lending  a 
hand  to  keep  down  the  masses  in 
their  native  ignorant  content.' 

*dome,'  broke  in  Smith,  a  little 
impatiently — he  had  treated  the  sub- 
ject himself,  but  from  another  point 
of  view — •  I  could  understand  your 
saying  that  he  was  no  dramatist ; 
but  as  to  the  harm  in  his  works, 
it's  all  moonshine.  Besides,  you  are 
surely  not  going  to  stand  up  as  the 
champion  of  stage  morality.' 

*  Not  as  commonly  understood,  of 
course.  But  have  you,  Smith,  the 
face  to  assert  that  a  first-rate  genius 
who  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
foster  the  love  of— not  to  say  faith 
in— ^fairies,  witches,  ghosts,  pro- 
phecies, superstitions,  hopelessly 
popularising  a  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, deserves  well  of  the  human 
race  ?  We  know  too  well  the  subtle 
art  he  has  shown  in  investing  these 
absurdities  with  all  the  charm  of 


romantic  fancy,  picturesque  scenery, 
and  song,  and  giving  to  the  whole 
a  false  stamp  of  reality  which  may 
call  a  smile  to  philosophic  lips,  but 
which  to  the  vulgar,  uneducated, 
and  imaginative,  crowns  the  allure- 
ment of  these  conceptions  by  colour- 
ing them  with  truth.  I  say  nothing 
of  such  unscientific  passages  as,  for 
instance, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind, 

which  moves  no  awe,  rather  pity 
for  the  author  in  readers  aware 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 
These  are  minor  faults  in  a  poet. 
But  he  has  sinned  more  deeply  by 
creating  and  exciting  world-wide 
sympathies  with  a  host  of  so-called 
"  great "  characters ;  in  other  words, 
impulsive,  earnest,  zealous,  enthu- 
siastic men,  who  readily  give  the 
world  for  an  idea  or  a  feeling  of  no 
valne  or  importance  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  sacrifice. 

'  How  artfully  he  enlists  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  general  reader  with 
Othello,  and  how  falsely ;  as  if  love 
jealousy,  however  well  founded, 
should  be  represented  as  an  ade- 
quate cause  for  driving  a  man  to 
madness  and  utter  disregard  of  his 
worldly  interests!  I&go,  again, 
unhesitatingly  risks  his  welfare 
for  the  immaterial  pleasures  of  re- 
venge. Hamlet— than  whom  no 
stage  figure  has  excited  a  deeper 
and  perhaps  a  more  baseless  in- 
terest— Hamlet's  uncle  has  killed 
his  father ;  well,  so  he  must  needs 
murder  the  murderer,  though  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  life,  on  the  principle, 
I  suppose,  that  two  dead  Danish 
kings  will  equal  a  live  one.  But 
it  is  useless  to  multiply  instances ; 
and  as  for  the  Love  Despotism  he 
glorifies  in  his  works,  I  am  thankful 
to  think  that  condemnation  would 
now  be  superfluous. 

*  Fables,  friends,  and  pernicious, 
however  disguised.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  of  all  our  author 
might  have  accomplished,  had  he 
imbibed  a  more  utilitarian  spirit, 
and  thrown  the  weight  of  his  genius 
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into  the  scale  of  a  better  and  more 
enlightened  cause.' 

Brown  paused  here,  and  we  ap- 
plauded mechanically;  but  owing 
perhaps  to  the  melancholy  reflection 
he  had  suggested,  a  damp  seemed 
to  be  overspreading  the  party.  It 
was  now  Robinson's  turn  to  speak. 
He  is  a  barrister  by  profession,  and 
entertained  us  to-night  with  a  sketch 
of  a  series  of  papers  called,  A  Plea 
for  the  Outcasts  of  History.  It  was 
to  be  an  elaborate  defence  of  all  the 
principal  villains  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us,  from  Sisyphus 
to  Tropmann.  He  explained  his 
method,  which  was  very  simple. 
Take  a  list  of  notorious  knaves. 
Take  for  granted  that  all  the  crimes 
ever  laid  to  their  charge  are  too 
well  known  to  be  worth  mentioning ; 
therefore  pass  them  by.  Bake  up 
every  good,  fair,  or  indifferent  act 
of  their  lives,  and  set  it  down 
minutely.  Spend  the  rest  of  your 
space  in  blackening  their  enemies. 
Commend  me  to  Robinson  for  this. 
Invective  was  always  his  forte ;  and 
after  hearing  an  extract  or  two 
from  his  Pleas,  we  ail  tacitly 
understood  that  they  were  chiefly 
inteoded  as  a  decent  cloak  for 
attacks  on  received  heroes,  whose 
twice-told  tales  and  temples  and 
statues  do  so  vex  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  iconoclast.  Robinson  had 
a  kind  of  Procrustean  bed — a  medio- 
cre standard  to  which  he  contrived 
to  fit  hero  and  scoundrel  alike,  by 
reducing  the  one  and  raising  the 
other. 

When  he  had  finished,  I  saw  the 
eyes  of  all  the  members  turn  upon 
me.  It  was  growing  late,  and  I 
took  up  my  parable  without  delay. 

4  After  all  we  have  heard  to-night, 
I  might  fairly  pray  to  be  excused 
on  the  plea  that  any  after-speech  of 
mine  must  fall  short  of  your  ex- 
pectations. But  I  have  a  word  to 
say— -something,  I  think,  even  you 
wtfl  allow  is  not  often  openly  asserted 
in  a  society  of  Englishmen.  Your 
conceptions,  gentlemen,  are  ingeni- 


ous, and  well  followed  out  on  the 
whole.  But  there  is  something 
that  hampers  you  still.  Believe  me, 
never  shall  we  give  full  play  to  our 
originality,  never  materially  widen 
the  field  of  thought,  till  we  clearly 
realise  that,  whatever  the  motives 
and  aims  of  our  writings,  we  cannot 
guard  too  carefully  against  being 
bound  and  trammelled  by  a  regard 
for  truth.' 

This  was  going  rather  too  far, 
even  for  the  club.  They  began  with 
one  voice  to  protest. 

'Protest  and  welcome,'  I  con- 
tinued, *  but  I  warn  you  that  thus 
only  can  we  long  hope  to  escape 
from  our  Mte  noire,  the  Common- 
place.' 

'Novelty  is  our  aim,  but  not 
lying,'  said  Jones. 

*  But  how  when  they  go  to- 
gether?1 I  asked.  'It  is  now  a 
hundred  years  since  Dr.  Johnson — 
you  will  excuse  my  quoting  him — 
remarked  that  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  anxious  to  distinguish  himself, 
he  was  always  propounding  new 
startling  theories,  but  that  he  soon 
gave  over,  as  he  found  generally 
that  what  was  new  was  not  true.' 

'  Then  what  would  you  have  ?  * 
broke  in  the  president,  who  was 
growing  excited.  'Shall  we  aban- 
don our  watchword,  "  War  to  the 
Commonplace  "  ?  —  give  up  our 
prestige  as  importers  of  the  latest 
novelties  in  opinion — the  newest 
fashions  for  the  coming  literary 
season  P ' 

'  Never ;  it  is  to  insure  our  con- 
tinued success  that  I  call  upon  you  all 
frankly  to  acknowledge,  entre  nous, 
that  truth  is  not  our  mark,  and  that 
we  only  make  believe  to  aim  at  it. 
.  '  Jones,  the  merest  beginner  ought 
to  see  through  your  theory  of  liberty 
in  a  moment ;  and  only  a  man  who 
had  never  been  under  any  kind  of 
restraint  since  he  left  school  would 
have  put  it  forward.  The  demon- 
stration that  freedom  is  a  form  of 
coercion  used  as  a  plea  for  oppres- 
sion, reminds  me  of   the  philoso- 
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pber  who  endeavoured  to  soothe  a 
pupil  who  had  been  severely  burnt, 
by  demonstrating  that  heat  was 
only  another  form  of  motion.  That 
our  faculties  are  subject  to  certain 
laws  of  nature,  can  never  affect  the 
question  of  removing  or  retaining 
artificial  hindrances  to  their  free 
development  The  audacious  state- 
ment that  equality  is  not  to  be 
aimed  at  because  complete  equality 
is  impossible,  is  about  as  true  as  to 
say  that  health  is  not  to  be  sought, 
as  unbroken  health  is  unattainable. 
As  for  your  greatest  selfishness 
principle,  and  attempt  to  set  up  the 
Miller  of  the  Dee  as  the  Ideal  of 
Humanity,  we  may  be  thankful  it 
did  not  become  popular  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  we  should  now  miss  from 
the  page  of  History  all  those  names 
that  clearly  distinguish  it  from  the 
Newgate  Calendar. 

'  With  regard  to  Smith — the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul  being  as  old  as 
history,  he  wishes  to  prove  it  perni- 
cious, and  to  have  it  plainly  declared 
that  material  prosperity  is  the  only 
real  thing  and  minimum  bonum ; 
asserting  that  by  this  doctrine  human 
life  will  be  raised  to  its  highest  pos- 
sible power  and  happiness.  Me- 
thinks  I  see  the  new  heaven — or,  in 
other  words,  the  new  earth — as  it 
has  already  been  described  by  the 
sure  word  of  modern  prophecy: 
"  There  will  be  a  thorough  system 
of  drainage;  reading  and  writing 
will  be  universal.  Everyone  will 
have  a  vote,  and  no  one  will  know 
how  his  neighbour  has  voted.  In- 
stead of  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
we  shall  all  cheat  each  other  before 
an  international  tribunal.  Every 
man  will  become  exactly  like  his 
neighbour,  and  women  be  indistin- 
guishable from  men.  Everything 
will  be  perfectly  plain,  practical,  and 
nnmysterious.  Supernaturalism, 
now  flickering,  will  go  out,  and  we 
shall  make  ourselves  comfortable  in 
the  darkness." 

'  Certainly  my  prayer  shall  be  (if 
no    other    form    be    permissible) : 


"From  the  heaven  of  the  future, 
may  ...  a  general  stream  of  ten- 
dency— deliver  us ! " 

1  Brown's  credit  lies  chiefly  in 
selecting  for  abuse  in  his  author 
the  most  signal  service  a  dramatic 
poet  can  render  to  mankind — I 
mean  the  popularising  of  these 
"  great "  characters — and  the  type 
underlying  them,  which  insensibly 
inspires  even  the  ignorant  with  dis- 
taste and  contempt  for  what  is  low, 
feeble,  narrow,  petty,  and  tends  to 
raise  the  intellectual  standard, 
heighten  our  perception  of  the 
power  of  man,  and  with  it  our 
aspirations  and  ideal  of  excellence. 
But  this  is  an  old  song,  as  every- 
thing in  his  praise  must  be.  False 
abuse  is  the  alternative,  of  which 
Brown  has  to  make  the  best  he 
can.  As  for  Robinson,  we  all  knowas 
well  as  himself  that  his  "  outcasts  " 
were  unmitigated  scoundrels,  and 
that  not  all  his  whitewashing  will 
have  much  effect  on  the  name  they 
earned  and  left  behind  them.  Cer- 
tainly, rascals  are  not  demons ;  and 
if  he  had  kept  to  showing  their  dis- 
advantages, temptations,  and  tracing 
the  inevitably  hardening  process  of 
crime,  he  would  have  kept  to  the 
truth.' 

'  Or  truism,'  put  in  Robinson. 

'Exactly.  So  you  give  an  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  all  that 
was  neutral  in  their  lives,  blacken 
their  contemporaries  till  anybody 
would  look  white  by  contrast,  and 
there  comes  out  a  colourless,  dis- 
torted, indefinite  wooden  figure, 
quite  unobjectionable,  except  on  the 
score  that  it  is  a  fabrication  of  yonr 
own.' 

Here  Smith  interposed,  suggest- 
ing that  if  not  Truth,  Expediency 
ought  to  be  our  mark.  But  not  a 
man  of  us  would  hear  of  this* 
Truth  and  Expediency  had  often 
been  declared  inseparable,  synony- 
mous. That  was  a  trite  assertion. 
Besides,  the  theorists  among  us 
disdained  to  put  forward  expediency 
as  a  main  motive  at  all,  and  the 
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rest  agreed  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
try  and  bring  men  to  one  mind  as 
to  what  was  or  was  not  expedient. 
So  Expediency  was  summarily 
squashed.  Truth,  I  maintained, 
was  our  worst  enemy.  Remains 
Novelty — something  about  which,  at 
lea$t,  we  can  tell,  whether  or  not  it 
is  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  on 
novelty  we  had  done  well  to  take 
our  stand.  'For,  gentlemen,'  I 
concluded,  '  to  write  well  about  old 
truths  requires  much  talent,  or  im- 
mense information ;  to  discover  new 
truths  requires  genius;  but  there 
remains  the  valuable  knack  of  telling 
lies  in  a  brilliant  way.'  .  .  . 

'  Lies ! '  The  president,  incensed, 
called  me  to  order.  I  ridiculed  him 
for  his  superstitious  antipathy  to  a 
mere  word.  Onr  meetings  were 
often  noisy,  though,  generally  speak- 
ing, good-humoured ;  but  to-night 
a  regular  storm  arose.  They  began 
by  attacking  me.  I  had  made  insult- 
ing observations,  put  my  finger  on 
their  honour,  hinted  at  ungentle- 
manly  conduct.  ' Honour!  gentle- 
men!9     I    sneered    at    the    stale 


phrases.  Did  I  mean  to  intimate 
that  they  wereno  better  than  literary 
quacks,  mountebanks  —  in  short, 
that  they  were  not  honest  ?  '  Honest ! ' 
I  laughed  aloud.  As  if  we  had  not 
proved  over  and  over  again  in  our 
writings  that  honesty  was  respon- 
sible for  far  more  mischief  in  the 
world  than  roguery.  The  war  of 
words  grew  serious  at  last ;  and  in 
former  days  I  must  have  come  out 
with  some  half-dozen  duels  on  my 
hands.  .  But  the  other  members 
had  soon  begun  to  fall  out  among 
themselves  ;  each  of  us  might  have 
summoned  all  the  rest  for  libel,  and 
would,  but  for  fear  of  retaliation  in 
kind,  for  every  man  had  been  exer- 
cising his  well-practised  powers  of 
invective  upon  his  neighbour.  When 
we  separated,  the  general  feeling 
among  us  was  that  the  Club  had 
received  a  death-blow,  and  the  next 
day  we  all  sent  in  our  resignations. 
I  date  from  this  time  an  alteration 
in  the  tone  of  its  ex-members, 
which  inclines  me  to  think  we  have 
sown  our  Wild  Oats. 

B.  T. 
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FULLY  twenty-one  years  the  man 
who  gave  France,  in  1848,  one  of 
its  most  important — some  will  say, 
one  of  its  most  fatal — institutions, 
and  whose  name,  as  one  of  the 
founders  ef  the  Second  Republic, 
was,  next  to  that  of  Lamartine,  the 
most  prominent,  has  lived  as  an  exile 
on  English  soil,  dwelling  uninter- 
ruptedly in  this  great  metropolis, 
without  the  political,  literary,  or 
scientific  world  of  this  country  hav- 
ing known  him,  or  even  become  aware 
of  his  presence,  save  through  some 
passing  allusion.  Rich  ;  of  a  culti- 
vated artistic  taste;  childless;  enjoy- 
ing perfect  leisure,  at  least  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  sojourn  here, 
he  yet  remained  in  complete  re- 
tirement, only  seeing  a  few  French, 
Italian,  and  German  friends,  and 
otherwise  politically  inactive ; 
scarcely  doing  more  than  to  nourish 
a  sullen  wrath  over  the  broken 
hopes  of  a  bygone  time. 

The  atmosphere  of  England  seem- 
ed to  be  unsuitable  to  him.  He 
shunned  society;  avoiding,  with 
quite  a  few  exceptions,  all  contact 
with  Englishmen,  though  his  highly 
gifted  wife  had  partly  received  her 
education  in  this  country,  and  spoke 
English  like  a  native.  A  deplorable 
mistake  which  the  eloquent  Tribune 
of  the  People  had  made  in  1849, 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  thi3  pro- 
longed seclusion.  After  the  first  few 
months  of  his  stay  in  England,  Mr. 
Ledru-Rollin  had  published  a  book, 
Be  la  Decadence  deVAngleterre,  based 
mainly  on  certain  articles  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  other  papers, 
in  which  that  kind  of  strong  self- 
criticism  was  contained,  to  which 
Englishmen  are  accustomed,  and 
Frenchmen  are  not.  Unacquainted 
with  the  English  character,  and  har- 
bouring against  England,  as  most 
Frenchmen  at  that  time  did,  some 
instinctive  aversion  traceable  to  the 
popular  traditions  about  ( Pitt  et 


Cobourg,'  the  proscribed  party- 
leader,  who.  had  just  himself  ex- 
perienced a  great  fall,  hastily  com- 
posed a  work  which  could  not  but 
bring  down  upon  him  much  hostile 
counter-criticism,  not  very  palatable 
to  one  who  combined  great  personal 
sensibility  with  all  the  touchiness 
which  characterises  his  nation..  The 
result  was  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
which  drove  him  into  utter  estrange- 
ment from  all  that  concerned  a 
country  in  which,  however,  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode,  and  which 
afforded  him  safe  shelter. 

The  long  sojourn  among  a  people 
of  political  experience  and  renown, 
whose  dominion,  after  all,  extends 
over  every  part  of  the  globe,  has,  in 
consequence  of  this  sulky  estrange- 
ment,  remained  fruitless  for  oneTbo 
was  formerly  the  chief  republican 
leader  of  France,  and  who  now,  at 
an  advanced  age,  once  more  appears 
in  the  political  arena.  Great  things 
were  indeed  expected  at  one  time 
from  Ledru-Rollin,  whose  activity 
between  1847  and  1849  seemed  to 
foreshadow  a  continued  energetic 
service  in  the  cause  of  popular  go- 
vernment. His  name  appeared  first 
as  a  symbol  of  Democratic  aspira- 
tions during  the  latter  part  of  Louis 
Philippe's  rule.  In  those  years,  the 
electoral  system  was  so  narrow  a 
one,  that  to-day  it  seems  almost 
like  a  mystery  that  the  Monarchy 
of  July  should  have  been  able  to 
maintain  itself  on  that  restricted 
basis  in  a  country  containing  such 
volcanic  elements.  There  were, 
under  Louis  Philippe,  not  more 
than  200,000  electors  among  a 
people  of  about  35,000,000,  which 
contained  betweeu  9,000,000  and 
10,000,000  grown-up  men!  Only 
the  highest  property  qualifications 
conferred  upon  a  man  the  right  of 
vote ;  and  the  deputy  himself  could 
only  be  elected  if  he,  too,  was  able 
to  prove  a   correspondingly  high 
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payment  of  taxes.  It  was  by  a 
transfer  of  property  made  by  his 
mother  that  Mr.  Ledrn-Rollin  was 
at  all  enabled  to  enter  the  Chamber. 
There,  as  well  as  ont  of  Parliament, 
in  the  press,  in  public  meetings,  he 
courageously  defended  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  masses ;  and  this  will 
always  be  a  title  of  honour  for  him 
in  the  history  of  French  struggles 
for  freedom. 

It  is  well  known  how  Louis 
Philippe  fell  through  the  foolish  re- 
sistance he  offered  even  to  the  most 
moderate  demands  for  reform.  So 
cramped  were  the  notions  of  the 
financial  aristocracy,  whose  rule  he 
typified,  that  not  even  the  so-called 
*  capacities,'  i.e.  the  more  well-to- 
do  men  of  the  learned  classes,  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  suffrage  !  Had 
the  King  yielded  in  time,  as  the 
English  Government  frequently  has, 
even  to  a  far  less  extensive  demand 
for  reform  than  has  been  carried  here 
in  1 832,  and  again  in  1868,  he  would, 
to  all  evidence,  not  have  lost  his 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
Republican  leaders  who  succeeded 
him  been  wise  enough  to  avoid 
in  their  agitation,  which  preceded 
Louis  Philippe's  downfall,  that  ma- 
thematical pedantry  of  political  for- 
mulas which  has  so  often  been  the 
bane  of  popular  aspirations  in 
France,  they  might  have  preserved 
the  Democratic  edifice  which  they 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Orleans 
Monarchy. 

It  was  Mr.  Ledru-Rol]in,  before 
all,  who  had  lifted  the  movement 
of  the  so-called  Reform  Banquets 
from  the  Liberal  Constitutional 
sphere  into  that  of  pure  Demo- 
cracy. At  Lille,  on  November  7, 
1847,  h©  formally  separated  himself 
from  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Odilon 
Barrot  by  insisting  that  in  the  toast 
to  be  given,  'JL  la  reforms  electorate 
et  parlementaire,  comme  moyen 
d'affermir  les  institutions  de  Juillet,' 
the  second  part  of  the  sentence 
should  be  suppressed.  Mr.  Barrot 
was  the  partisan  of  the  *  monarchy 


surrounded  by  republican  institu- 
tions.' Mr.  Ledru-Bollin  clearly 
aimed  at  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public. Events  favoured  his  party 
in  February  1848.  But  then  the 
whole  achievement  was  undone  by 
the  very  measure  which  Mr.  Ledm- 
Rollin  had  mainly  laboured  to  in- 
troduce; for  upon  him  devolves 
the  title,  of  which,  in  spite  of  all 
reverses,  he  still  is  proud,  of  *  The 
Father  of  Universal  Suffrage  in 
France.' 

Strange  enough,  the  proclamation 
which  bears  his  name  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, together  with  those  of  Du- 
pont  de  l'Enre,  Lamartine,  Cre*- 
mieux,  Arago,  Marie,  and  Messrs. 
Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Flocon, 
as  secretaries,  was  not  signed  by 
himself.  The  real  cause  of  this  was, 
his  unwillingness  to  put  his  signa- 
ture to  a  manifesto  which  only  con- 
tained the  expression  of  a  wish  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Republic.  His 
idea  was,  that  the  Republic  ought 
to  be  proclaimed  at  once  as  the  de- 
finitive form  of  government.  In 
one  who  had  declared  that  Univer- 
sal Suffrage  must  be  the  supreme 
arbiter,  this  may  seem  paradoxical. 
There  is,  however,  a  democratical 
school  in  France  which  maintains 
that  Republicanism  and  Universal 
Suffrage  are  correlative  terms;  that 
Universal  Suffrage  cannot  undo  the 
Republic,  because  it  would  thereby 
undo  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  would  de- 
stroy the  Sovereignty  of  the  People 
which  is  involved  in  Universal  Suf- 
frage. This  may  seem  specious 
enough.  Practically,  the  argument 
has  little  value,  for  if  universal 
suffrage  has  once  destroyed  the 
democratic  form  of  government, 
there  is  no  appeal  from  it,  except 
by  the  use  of  violence. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  before 
even  Ledrn-Rollin  had  asked  for 
universal  suffrage,  some  Legitimist 
leaders  had  done  the  same.  This 
alone  might  have  made  him  and 
his  associates  pause ;  but  it  did  not. 
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Through  his  exertions,  universal 
suffrage  became,  in  1848,  the  law 
of  the  Republic.  No  sooner  had  it 
been  put  into  operation,  than  it 
produced  an  Assembly  whose  ma- 
jority evidently  was  bent  upon 
entering  the  road  of  reaction.  Mr. 
Ledru-Rollin,  as  Home  Minister  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  had 
hoped  to  influence  the  masses  by 
means  of  '  revolutionary  commis- 
sioners '  in  the  style  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  his  exertions  were,  how- 
ever, not  of  much  avail.  The 
sudden  change  from  an  electoral 
system  which  comprised  only 
200,000  voters  to  one  which  gave 
the  suffrage  to  10,000,000  men  was 
too  vast  to  enable  any  man  to 
master  the  situation. . 

Two  facts  alone  will  suffice  to 
show  what  kind  of  notions  prevailed 
at  the  time  among  a  section  of 
the  peasantry.  There  were  d  istricts 
in  which  the  clerical  and  reactionary 
party  actually  set  a  story  afloat  to 
the  effect  that  the  King  had  been 
driven  away  from  Paris  by  le  due 
EoUm — that  is,  Ledru-Rollin ;  and 
that  this  latter  criminal  Duke  now 
was  surrounded  by  two  courtezans, 
of  the  name  of ( La  Martine '  and  *  La 
Marie,'  by  which  names  Lamartine 
and  Marie,  the  two  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  were  de- 
signated !  In  some  other  benighted 
country  places,  the  peasantry  be- 
lieved that  Napoleon  I.  had  not 
died,  and  that  the  Pretender  of  that 
name  was  actually  ' the  old  one  in 
the  grey  coat  and  with  the  three- 
cornered  hat ' ! 

The  election  of  an  Assembly 
which  at  heart  did  not  wish  well  to 
the  Republic,  was  followed,  first  by 
an  attempt  to  dissolve  it,  made  on 
May  15,  1848,  by  a  number  of 
revolutionary  clubs ;  and  then  by 
the  sanguinary  street-battles  of  June 
of  the  same  year.  When,  in  May, 
the  Assembly  proceeded  to  replace 
the  Provisional  Government  by  an 
Executive  Commission,  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  still  strong  enough 


to  compel  the  Parliamentary  ma- 
jority to  include  the  name  of  Mr. 
Ledru-Bollin  among  the  members 
of  that  Commission.    But  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Insurrection  of 
June,  General  Cavaignac  was  raised 
to  the  Dictatorship,  whilst  Ledru- 
Bollin,  falsely  accused  of  having  par- 
ticipated in  that  rising,  saved  himself 
with  difficulty  from  the  fate  which 
befell  Mr.  Louis  Blanc.  The  Assem- 
bly having  sanctioned  judicial   pro- 
cedures against  Louis  Blanc,  that 
Socialist  leader  escaped  to  Belgium, 
and  thence  to  England.     On   the 
other    hand,    the  impressive  self- 
defence  which  Ledru-Bollin  made 
before  the  Assembly,  so  overawed 
his  antagonists  that  they  considered 
it  more  prudent  to  desist,  for  the 
time  being,  from  a  judicial  prosecu- 
tion against  him. 

Universal  suffrage,  in  1848,  con- 
ferred the  Presidential  office  upon  a 
Bonaparte.  Ledru-Rollin,  in  that 
election,  only  obtained  400,000  votes. 
Nevertheless  he  was,  even  by  that 
vote,  characterised,  next  to  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Cavaignac,  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  party-leaders. 
When  the  Constituent  Assembly 
was  followed,  in  1849,  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  Ledru-Bollin  was 
returned  by  a  number  of  depart- 
ments, with  an  aggregate  vote  of 
nearly  a  million.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  he  made  his  attempt  of 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  which  had  Mazzini,  Ar- 
mellini,  and  Saffi  for  its  triumvirs, 
and  Garibaldi  for  its  general,  and 
which  was  then  attacked  by  a  French 
army.  The  attempt  miscarried ;  the 
troops  of  Cbangarnier  dispersing 
the  multitude  which  in  serried 
ranks  was  marching  towards  the 
Palace  of  the  National  Assembly. 
A  state  of  siege  was  thereupon  pro- 
claimed ;  and  Ledru-Bollin,  with  a 
number  of  the  leaders  of  the  Moun- 
tain Party,  became  an  exile.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to-day  to  recall 
the  attitude  which  Victor  Hugo 
maintained  during  those  struggles. 
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The  ex-peer  of  France,  at  that  time, 
still  sided  with  the  Conservative 
party,  and  actually  voted  in  favour 
of  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of 
siege,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
which  proposed  that  measure  to  the 
Assembly.  It  was  only  in  1 850  that 
the  great  poet  began  to .  change 
sides,  until  at  last  he  became  one 
of  the  firmest  supporters  of  Demo- 
cracy. Yet  the  part  he  played  in 
1849  was  never  forgiven  him  by 
Ledru-Rollin.  '  The  prosorU  would 
not  see  the  fyroscfripteur,*  even 
though  the  common  interest  of  the 
party  suggested  their  approaching 
each  other,  and  Victor  Hugo  was 
said  to  be  willing  to  make  the  first 
step. 

For  a  short  time  Ledru-Rollin, 
when  in  London,  still  displayed 
some  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
'  Central  European  Democratic 
Committee/  and  as  co-editor  of  Le 
JProscrti,  to  which  Mazzini,  Woroell, 
Etienne  Arago,  Martin  Bernard, 
Delescluze,  Darasz,  and  other  men 
of  various  nationalities  contributed. 
Gradually,  however,  he  withdrew 
from  public  life ;  only  inaintaining 
a  few  personal  friendships  of  a 
political  character.  Once,  during 
these  long  years  of  seclusion,  his 
name  was  drawn  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Napoleon  III. ; 
but  to  all  appearance  the  charge 
against  him  was  a  mere  police  con- 
coction, and  he  persistently  denied 
having  ever  participated  in  the 
affair.  In  1865,  he  broke  his  long 
silence  by  a  letter  to  a  German 
Democratic  publication,  the  Deutsche 
Eidgenosse,  in  which,  attacking  the 
attitude  of  Mons.  Thiers  on  the 
Italian  question,  he  described  the 
Papacy,  in  the  words  of  Macchiavelli, 
as  *  a  satire  upon  morality  and  reli- 
gion, and  as  a  standing  impediment 
to  Italian  unity.'  In  1866,  he  ad- 
dressed  another  letter  to  L1  Association 
at  Bruxelles,  declaring  in  the  strong- 
est words  against  the  'eccentric  for- 
mulas '  and  the '  hierarchic  motions ' 
of  Fourier  and  Saint-Simon,  as  well 


as  against  the  reprehensible  and 
contradictory  doctrines  of  Proudhon. 
His  principle,  he  said,  was  that  of 
co-operation.  He  had  never  been  an 
upholder  of  Communist  or  ultra- 
Socialistic  views.  With  increasing 
years,  his  opposition  to  them  became 
more  and  more  marked  by  its  severity. 

Shortly  before  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleou,  French  deputations  fre- 
quently came  over  to  London,  to 
induce  him  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Rochefort, 
Gambon,  and  others,  had  thus  come 
to  see  him;  but  the  negotiations, 
though  several  times  apparently  on 
the  point  of  success,  were  always 
broken  off  by  him  at  the  decisive 
moment.  Long  inactivity  had  weak- 
ened the  power  of  the  magnet.  Even 
after  September  4,  1870,  he  did  not 
emerge  into  publicity.  Taking  up  his 
residence  alternately  in  Paris  and  in 
London,  he  simply  watched  the 
course  of  events.  During  the  siege  of 
Paris,hetwiceorthriceBpokeat  meet- 
ings in  favour  of  a  Oommune — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  old  Jacobin  sense;  little 
dreaming,  it  seems,  how  a  real 
Commune  would  turn  out.  Though 
elected  for  the  Bordeaux  Assembly, 
he  did  not  accept  a  mandate.  For 
the  first  time,  after  twenty-five 
years,  he  now  comes  forth  once 
more  into  public  life,  owing  to  his 
election  in  the  Vauoluse  Depart- 
ment, and  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  defending  his  favourite  measure 
against  reactionary  attacks. 

The  Assembly  at  Versailles  being 
now  engaged  with  a  project  which 
would  strike  off  from  the  electoral  list 
the  enormous  number  of  about 
3,000,000  men,  it  may  be  useful  to 
enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the 
momentous  Suffrage  Question.  That 
question  may  be  dealt  with  in  three 
different  ways :  either  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mode  of  suffrage  which  is 
clearly  not  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  education  inFrance ;  or  by  its 
restriction  in  a  sense  conducive  to  free 
government ;  or  by  its  limitation  in 
favour  of  dynastic  and  clerical  re- 
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action.  A  restriction  in  the  second- 
named  sense  the  Democratic  party, 
in  1871,  did  not  wish,  or  did  not 
dare,  to  propose.  The  result  has 
been,  that  the  party  opposed  to 
freedom,  which  is  now  in  the  ascen- 
dant in  Parliament,  has  set  to  work 
to  effect  a  restriction  which  is  cal- 
culated to  fetter  Liberal  tenden- 
cies. 

French  democrats,  looking  npon 
Universal  Suffrage  as  one  of  the 
Bights  of  Man,  have  unfortunately 
never  troubled  themselves  with 
studying  the  statistics  of  Universal 
Culture,  which  yet  are  of  paramount 
importance  when  the  question  of  a 
nation's  government  is  at  issue.  If 
citizens  are  to  rule  a  State,  they  ought 
certainly  to  be  able  to  read  and  write. 
Now,  in  this  respect,  unfortunately, 
more  than  one  country  of  Europe  is 
in  a  condition  almost  verging  on 
barbarism.  As  to  that  Universal 
Culture  which  consists  of  the  spread 
of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge through  all  classes,  it  is  simply 
non-existent  in  France.  Paris  sucks 
up  the  intellect  of  the  nation.  A 
few  other  great  towns  are  also 
vastly  in  advance  of  the  population 
at  large.  But  among  the  majority 
of  the  provinces,  there  is  deep 
intellectual  darkness — plainly  vi- 
sible on  the  famous  '  Map  of  Know- 
ledge '  (it  might  be  called  by  a 
more  appropriate  name),  which  Mr. 
Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, had  had  constructed  under 
Napoleon  III.,  and  on  which  pro- 
vincial ignorance  is  marked  by  more 
or  less  dark  tints.  The  darkness, 
in  some  instances,  approaches  total 
night ;  the  black  colour  being  only 
relieved  by  a  few  streaks  of  light ! 

Not  more  than  forty  years  since, 
upwards  of  55  per  cent,  of  the 
military  conscripts  in  France  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  In  sub- 
sequent years  that  proportion  de- 
creased considerably;  but  even  in 
1850-54,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time 
which  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  the  coup  d'e'tat  ef  Louis 


Napoleon,  it  still  stood  as  high  as 
34*51  per  cent.     Even  now,  nearly 
30  per  cent,  in  the  French  army 
are  considered  to  be  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  most  rudimentary  know- 
ledge ;  a  fact  of  melancholy  impor- 
tance when  we  think  of  the  part 
which  that  army  has  played  in  the 
political  struggles  of  the  nation,  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  play  once 
more.    With  cutting  parody  of  a 
famous  Napoleonic  phrase,  it  has 
therefore    been    said,    *  L'Empire, 
o'est  1'Ignorance.'      Yet,   properly 
speaking,  this  disgraceful  condition 
was  not  a  mere  outgrowth  of  the 
Empire.     It  was  a  state  of  things 
of  long  inheritance,  and  which  even 
the  advanced  Liberal  party  scarcely 
endeavoured  to  mend. 

Not  many  years  ago,  out  of  those 
married  in  France,  nearly  three- 
fourths  could  not  sign  their  names ; 
the  majority  of  those  who  had  to 
make  a  cross  being,  it  is  true, 
women.  When  we  Took,  however, 
at  the  condition  of  the  different 
departments,  we  find  an  enormous 
difference  between  the  several  pro- 
vinces. Those  situated  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium,  in  which  a  population 
of  mainly  German  origin  lives,  as 
well  as  the  departments  near  the 
capital,  which  is  the  focus  of  in- 
telligence and  progress,  have  for 
many  years  shown  the  most  favour- 
able proportion,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing provinces  sadly  fall  behind. 
Thus,  of  the  persons  married  some 
years  ago  in  the  departments  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  and  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  (Alsace),  only  2*23  and  6*22 
per  cent.,  respectively,  were  unable 
to  enter  their  names  on  the  register. 
In  the  Meuse  department  also  there 
were  only  3*19  per  cent,  unable  to 
write ;  in  the  Vosges,  3*27 ;  in  the 
Meurthe,  4*44;  in  the  Upper  Marne, 
4*6 1 ;  in  the  Doubs,  5*32  ;  in  the 
Manche,  8*n  ;  in  the  Seine,  8*6 1; 
in  the  Moselle  department,  9*02  per 
cent.  But  then  follows  a  host  of 
provinces  in  which  the  percentage 
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of  utter  ignorance  rapidly  increases 
to  almost  unheard-of  proportions- 
rising  in  Corsica,  which  has  given 
Prance  its  late  dynasty,  to  60  per 
cent. ;  in  the  Vendee,  which  has 
always  made  the  most  desperate 
stand  for  Popery  and  antiquated 
Kingcraft,  to  6110 ;  and  in  other 
departments,  where  Bonapartism 
and  general  Reaction  have  had 
their  stronghold,  as  high  as  70  and 
even  75*53  per  cent. 

In  looking  at  these  statistics,  one 
might  fancy  to  live  in  some  Eastern 
land,  or  to  be  suddenly  transported 
back  to  the  time  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages,  when  men  went  to  a  town 
scribe  to  have  their  letters  written 
or  read  for  them — as  may  be  seen 
even  now  in  some  parts  of  Italy. 

Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  intellectual  backwardness 
which  is  indicated  by  the  figures 
given  above,  when  we  remember 
that,  out  of  the  32,500,000  francs 
which  some  years  ago  formed  the 
Budget  of  Public  Instruction,  only 
6,000,000  were  contributed  by  the 
State  Exchequer,  whilst  the  Civil 
List  amounted  to  25,000,000  francs; 
the  cost  of  Louis  Napoleon's  Court 
in  general  to  about  40,000,000 
francs ;  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
expenses  to  463,000,000  francs.  !  It 
is  a  fact  little  known  abroad  that 
even  in  Spain,  with  its  16,000,000 
inhabitants,  the  annual  regular  ex- 
pense for  public  education  has  for 
many  years  past,  previous  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
been  nearly  as  much  as  in  France, 
which  then  had  about  37,000,000 
inhabitants — that  is,  more  than 
double  the  population  of  Spain.  If 
the  figures  in  the  Spanish  census  of 
i860  are  a  safe  guide,  it  would 
seem  even  that  there  were  already 
then,  proportionally  speaking,  more 
men  able  to  read  and  write  in  Spain 
than  in  France !  The  number  of 
uninstructed  Spanish  women  was, 


however,  disproportionately  large. 
This  may  in  part  account  for 
the  peat  hold  which,  in  spite  of 
the  anti-clerical  revolution  Spain 
has  gone  through  in  1854,  the 
priesthood  still  continued  for  years 
to  keep  on  the  peninsula.  ( To 
rule  the  men  through  the  women ' 
is  a  well-known  maxim  of  the 
Jesuit  Fraternity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Map  of 
Knowledge  in  France  tallies  re- 
markably with  another  map  which 
was  constructed  by  some  Liberals 
during  the  latter  years  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  government,  and  on 
which  the  respective  political  forces 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Opposi- 
tion were  marked.  Where  educa- 
tion stood  highest,  there  the  ad- 
herents of  Bonapartism  were  few 
and  far  between.  As  a  rule,  the 
agricultural  districts,  with  their 
widely-scattered  population  and 
their  comparatively  undeveloped 
means  of  intercourse,  were  tinted 
in  both  maps  with  the  more  sombre 
shades,  signifying  intellectual  back- 
wardness and  adherence  to  the 
Imperialist  cause.  At  present,  no 
doubt,  the  same  tints  which  then 
indicated  Bonapartism,  indicate  po- 
litical and  religious  Reaction  in 
general,  such  as  it  shows  itself  in 
the  Romanist  and  Bourbonist  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  at  Versailles. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the 
Liberal  parties  in  France  have  had 
to  struggle,  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated when  we  cast  a  glance  at  the 
different  layers  of  her  population. 
With  the  exception  of  some  de- 
partments, where  even  the  pea- 
santry are  imbued  with  ideas  of 
self-government  (as,  for  instance,, 
in  the  Hautes-Alpes),  it  was  in 
the  main  the  townspeople  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  guiding 
forces,  in  some  respects  the  sole 
available  forces,  of  the  Liberal  and 
Democratic     movement.      Taking* 


1  See  Official  Report  on  the  Situation  of  the  Empire,  of  November,  1863 ;  quoted  in 
Kolb's  Handbook  of  Statistics. 
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things  in  the  average,  the  same  is 
the  case  in  England.  Only,  in 
England  one  half,  or  even  more,  of 
the  inhabitants  live  in  towns,  whilst 
the  large  majority  of  the  French 
dwell  in  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
vast  mass  of  the  French  people 
being  peasants,  and  these  peasants 
lacking  to  a  great  extent  even  that 
small  modicum  of  education  which 
would  fit  them  to  read  an  electoral 
address,  it  will  easily  be  understood 
what  results  must  have  come  in 
1848  from  an  election  in  which 
suddenly,  and  without  any  prepara- 
tion, every  man  was  gifted  with  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the 
country. 

At  that  time,  nearly  25  per  cent, 
of  the  population  resided  in  villages. 
Gradually,  however,  and,  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  under  the  rule  of  the 
very  man  who  was  called  (  The  Pea- 
sants' Emperor,'  a  diminution  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  numbers 
of  the  agricultural  population,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cities.  This,  it  must  be  added,  did 
not  occur  through  a  healthy  de- 
velopment of  industry,  but  rather 
through  measures  fatally  involved 
with  the  Cesarean  system.  First 
of  all,  Louis  Napoleon,  having  to 
deal  with  a  working  class  in  the 
great  cities,  which  in  years  of  slack 
trade  was  apt  to  become  restive, 
had  to  make  a  provision  against 
this  danger.  He  therefore  ordained 
the  sale  of  bread  to  the  poorer 
classes  in  town  under  the  market 
price,  the  towns  being  saddled  for 
that  purpose  with  a  budget  arbi- 
trarily decreed  by  an  Imperial  com- 
mission. This  attracted  the  lower 
kind  of  the  rural  population,  who 
wanted  to  share  in  the  benefit. 

Then,  there  was  the  artificial 
push  given  to  the  building  trade — 
partly  because  the  Second  Empire 
,  wished  to  perpetuate  its  memory; 
partly  because  the  reconstruction 
of  Paris  was  a  question  of  political 
strategy  for  Napoleon  III.,  who 
wished    to    dislodge  the  working 


class  from  a  maze  of  streets  in  which 
barricades  were  easily  set  up  and 
held.  There  is  a  French  saying: 
1  Si  le  batiment  va,  tout  va.'  ('  If 
the  building  trade  prospers,  every- 
thing prospers.')  In  the  building 
trade,  a  great  many  kinds  of  handi- 
craft are  employed.  To  rebuild 
towns  was  a  means  for  the  Usurper 
to  keep  large  classes  of  workmen 
employed.  Now,  this,  too,  brought 
a  considerable  number  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  into  the  larger 
cities ;  more  hands  being  occasion- 
ally required  for  the  hodman's  work 
than  the  lower  strata  of  the  towns- 
people were  able  or  willing  to 
furnish. 

The  result  of  these  causes  com- 
bined was  a  rapid  decrease  of  the 
people  dwelling  in  the  country  ;  at 
least  rapid,  when  compared  with 
previous  epochs.  In  the  towns, 
the  new  comers  were  soon  imbued 
with  democratic  ideas.  This,  in 
part,  will  account  for  the  immense 
falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Imperial  policy,  as 
shown  by  the  Plebiscit  of  1869. 
Whereas,  on  former  occasions,  the 
aggregate  Opposition  bulletins  were 
stated  to  be  an  insignificant  minority, 
they  came  up,  in  the  last  Plebiscit, 
to  those  recorded  on  the  Govern- 
ment Bide.  Government  obtained 
4,500,000  votes ;  the  united  Opposi- 
tion, 3,900,000.  A  difference  of 
but  600,000  under  a  rule  which 
had  such  vast  powers  of  influence, 
and  even  of  intimidation,  at  its  dis- 
posal! 

It  would  be  erroneous,  no  doubt, 
to  assume  that  the  3,900,000  votes 
were  all  cast  by  Republicans.  Men 
of  the  most  various  parties,  and 
from  very  different  motives,  de- 
clared against  the  monarch  whose 
fortunes  had  begun  to  sink  since 
the  fatal  issue  of  the  Mexican  war. 
Among  the  army,  hitherto  so  faith- 
ful to  the  Imperial  cause  to  which 
it  had  been  wedded  during  the 
sanguinary  2nd  of  December,  dis- 
satisfaction began  to  show  itself  to 
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such  an  extent  that  the  anti-Govern- 
mental votes  cast  within  the  army 
were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  pnen 
the  leaders  of  Bonapartism  into  a 
new  enterprise  whereby  reputation 
might  be  retrieved.  Those  who 
read  the  Opposition  votes  in  the 
army  as  a  proof  of  the  spread  of 
Republican  sentiments  among  the 
troops  were  certainly  wrong.  Op- 
position there  was  even  in  that 
quarter;  but  it  had  its  origin  rather 
in  Chauvinism  than  in  Democratic 
principles. 

This  difference  the  Republican 
leaders  who  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  did  not  sufficiently 
take  into  account.  Perhaps  their 
judgment  was  warped  to  some  ex- 
tent because  most  of  them  were 
tainted  by  the  same  Chauvinist 
views.  Jules  Favre  and  Gambetta, 
not  less  than  Thiers,  thought  after 
1866  that  France  was  entitled  to  an 
indemnification,  because  Prussia  had 
aggrandised  herself  within,  and  at 
the  expense  of,  the  German  Con. 
iederacy.  The  notion  that  the 
Rhine  was  the  ( natural  frontier '  of 
Prance  (whilst  from  the  point  of 
view  of  geographical  configuration, 
of  history,  race,  and  speech,  the 
Voeges  certainly  form  the  natural 
boundary)  had  taken  possession  of 
the  vast  majority  of  French  party- 
leaders.  No  wonder  that  when 
Louis  Napoleon  asked  for  supplies 
to  enable  him  to  make  war  against 
Germany,  246  members  of  the  Le- 
gislative Body  declared  in  favour 
of  war  by  granting  the  War  Credits. 
Only  tenmembers refused  them;  and 
even  these  ten  *  just  men '  were  not 
allRepublicans.  Finally,  on theques* 
tion  of  the  calling  out  of  the  Gardes 
Mobiles  and  of  the  Volunteers,  the 
unwarlike  minority  dwindled  down; 
to  a  single  person.  Gambetta,  Jules 
Ferry,  Jules  Simon,  Picard,  Magnin, 
Dorian,  Steenackers,  as  well  as 
Thiers — all  men  that  came  into 
power  after  September  4 — all  voted 
tor  the  war  by  way  of  granting  the 
War  Credits ! 


This  apparent  digression  will 
serve  to  snow  that  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Republican  party  in 
France — being  itself,  as  it  were, 
smitten  with  that  hankering  after 
la  glovre  which  has  given  rise  to,  and 
nurtured,  Bonapartism — was  not 
able  to  judge  calmly  of  the  real 
state  of  party  statistics,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  brought  to  see  the 
dangers  which  Universal  Suffrage 
covered,  not  only  for  their  own 
special,  cause,  but  for  that  of  libe- 
ralism and  Progress  under  what- 
ever form.  The  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent article  frequently  had  occasion 
to  touch,  among  Frenoh  popular 
leaders,  on  this  topic,  many  years 
before  the  fail  of  Napoleon — both 
privately  and  in  public.  His  con- 
stant endeavour  was,  to  show  that, 
though  the  Empire  might  be  over- 
thrown, no  free  government  could 
stand  afterwards  with  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  voting.  In  1869  his 
views  were  once  more  embodied  in 
a  treatise  on  The  Condition  of  Frame, 
and  again  in  187 1  in  one  on  The 
French  Republic  and  the  Suffrage 
Question.  '  If  fortune,'  the  author 
said  in  years  gone  by  to  several  of 
the  best-known  chiefs  of  French 
Democracy — 

If  fortune  once  more  throws  the  power  into 
your  hands,  either  by  the  midden  death  of 
the  Usurper,  or  in  consequence  of  his  defeat 
in  some  warlike  enterprise,  would  it  not  be 
prudent  to  surround  freedom  with  better 
safeguards  than  had  formerly  been  done? 
Paris — none  has  a  doubt  of  that — will,  when- 
ever such  a  supreme  crisis  arrives,  proclaim 
the  Republic.  The  other  great  towns  will 
vield  their  ready  assent.  The  agricultural 
districts  will  sullenly  acquiesce,  or  show 
some  muffled  aversion  to  the  new  form  of 
government,  until  the  time  comes  when 
they  can  make  their  voice  heard.  Now,  the 
calculation  is  a  very  simple  one.  Out  of  the 
thirty-seven  million  inhabitants  of  France, 
twenty- six  millions  and  a  half  live  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  Not  quite  eleven 
millions  are  reckoned  as  towns  population, 
of  which  nearly  two  millions  live  in  die 
single  Seine  Department,  the  remainder  in 
the  various  provincial  towns.  There  is, 
therefore,  always  the  danger  of  the  Party 
of  Progress,  Enlightenment,  and  Freedom, 
being  beaten  at  the  poll  by  an  ignorant 
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mass.  There  ore  departments  in  France 
where  sixty,  nay,  seventy  and  seventy-five, 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  unable  to 
read  and  write.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask 
this  mass  indiscriminately  whether  it  pre- 
fers free  government  to  despotic  monarchy? 
Bo  not  these  men  lack  the  first  requisites  of 
enlightened  citizenship  ?  Are  they  not  un- 
fit for  taking  part  in  the  country's  govern- 
ment on  a  perfectly  equal  footing  with 
the  more  cultivated  part  of  the  nation  ? 

Again: 

In  Germany,  in,Switzerland,  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  instruction  is 
universal.  In  Germany  scarcely  an  un- 
lettered person  can  be  found ;  the  poorest 
peasant  there  has  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  France,  on  the  contrary,  is 
at  this  moment  probably  even  behind  Spain 
in  popular  education ;  for  in  Spain,  after 
the  revolution  of  1854,  which  did  away 
with  clerical  supremacy,  an  extensive  system 
of  instruction  was  introduced.  It  is  no  use 
blinking  this  fact  of  the  want  of  intellectual 
preparation  among  the  French  masses. 
The  superiority  of  Paris  over  the  provinces 
has  been  created  at  the  expense  x>f  the 
latter.  Thus,  Paris  may  boldly  initiate, 
but  she  is  always  in  danger  of  lacking  the 
necessary  co-operation.  Her  movements 
are  either  received  with  coldness  by  large 
numbers  of  the  provincial  population,  or 
they  positively  give  rise  to  an  ill-concealed 
enmity.  In  a  state  of  revolutionary  transi- 
tion, the  capital  may  do  many  things  with 
the  seeming  approval  of  the  nation  at 
large ;  but  when  the  moment  of  comparative 
quiet  comes,  the  spirit  of  reaction  is  at  once 
felt.  Then  a  section  of  the  Parisians  gets 
exasperated,  and  reactionary  hatred  is 
thereupon  even  more  fiercely  stimulated. 
The  whole  ends  in  a  catastrophe,  to  the 
injury  alike  of  the  advanced  and  the  mode- 
rate Republicans.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done? 

The  counsel  given  was  to  this 
effect : 

.  The  most  obvious  course  would  seem  to 
be,  to  leave  universal  suffrage  intact  in 
principle,  but  to  combine  an  educational  test 
mth  it.  None  shall  vote  that  cannot  write 
his  name  and  inform  himself  of  political 
matters  by  reading.  This  test  would  no- 
wise be  a  hard-and-fast  line,  shutting  any 
man  out  for  ever ;  it  could  only  be  an  in- 
centive to  every  one  caring  for  the  affairs  of 
his  country  and  his  own  political  interests 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  it 
would,  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  the  free 
commonwealth  to  provide  at  last  for  all 
France  such  a  system  of  popular  education 
as  would  render  universal  suffrage  a  safe 


possibility.    In  the  true  interest  of  pro- 
gress, an  additional  measure  ought,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  taken — a  measure  which  need 
not  have  a  final  character,  but  which,  with- 
out injustice,  could    be  introduced  as  a 
temporary  safeguard.  It  is  the  comparatively 
larger  representation  of  the  towns.  The  towns 
are  centres  of  intellect  and  industry.    It  is 
there  mainly  that  the  great  life  of  the  nation 
pulsates,  whilst  in  the  scattered  hamlets 
and  farm-houses  there  is  utter  stagnation. 
Leaving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  everyone 
who  can  read  and  write,  it  may  yet  be  ad- 
visable to  have,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
a  more  extensive  representation  of  that 
which  is  worthy  of  being  more  extensively 
represented.    Let  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  and  the  other  towns,  therefore, 
have  a  proportionately  greater  number  of 
deputies  than  the  country  districts.    Look 
boldly  at  the  reality  of  things ;  do  not  de- 
stroy what  you  will  scarcely  have  estab- 
lished, by  a  weak-hearted  adherence  to  a 
mathematical  formalism.     Thus  only  will 
you  be  able  to  save  the  Republic 

It  may  be  of  nse  here  to  remind 
the  reader  that  in  England  also,  as 
in  most  constitutional  countries,  the 
towns  have  a  comparatively  larger 
representation  than  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Only,  it  is  in  England  the 
smaller  towns  which  are  more  pro* 
minently  represented,  comparing 
their  representation  with  that  of  the 
larger  cities.  In  France,  whether 
a  free  constitutional  or  a  republican 
government  be  aimed  at,  it  is  only 
possible  to  found  and  uphold  it  there 
by  meansof  an  increase  in  thenumber 
of  towns'  deputies.  This  is  also  the 
only  means  by  which  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Romanist  Church 
can  be  curbed ;  the  peasantry  being 
the  main  support  of  Romanism. 
Equal  Universal  Suffrage  in  1848, 
even  under  a  provisional  govern- 
ment composed  of  Republicans, 
elected  a  Constituent  Assembly  con- 
taining a  reactionary  majority.  That 
Assembly,  under  the  pressure  of  an 
armed  people,  no  doubt  gave  cheers, 
on  meeting,  for  the  Republic.  But 
it  soon  set  to  work  to  undo  that  form 
of  government,  and  even  prepared, 
under  the  influence  of  Ultramon- 
tanist  leaders,  like  Falloux  and 
Montalembert,  the  famous  Expedi- 
tion to  Rome  in  support  of  the  Pope, 
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which  Louis  Napoleon  afterwards 
carried  out  for  the  restoration  of 
Pins  IX. 

Equal  Universal  Suffrage  again 
elected  a  Bonaparte  as  President  of 
the  Republic  in  December  1848. 
Equal  Universal  Suffrage  elected, 
in  1849,  a  Legislative  Assembly 
whose  majority  was  composed  of 
Orleanists  and  Legitimists,  with  a 
dash  of  Ultramontanists  and  Bona- 
partists.  In  that  Assembly  also,  the 
popular  party  was  in  a  minority. 
Napoleonism  and  Boyalism  coming 
into  conflict,  in  December  1 85 1 ,  in  the 
persons  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  other,  in  which  the 
reactionary  and  Royalist  Deputies 
formed  the  majority,  the  Assembly 
had  to  give  way  to  brute  force. 
With  it,  the  Republic  itself  fell. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  Legislative 
Bodies  elected  under  the  system  of 
equal  Universal  Suffrage  during  the 
Empire.  They  were  simply  tools 
of  the  author  of  the  coup  d'etat. 
But  when  in  187 1,  under  an  appa- 
rently Republican  Government,  elec- 
tions were  again  held  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  Universal  Suffrage, 
the  result  was  the  present  Assem- 
bly, 'whose  majority,'  to  use  the 
expression  of  a  distinguished  French 
leader,  •  is  even  more  Ultramontane 
than  it  is  undoubtedly  Royalist,  in 
the  sense  of  a  Bourbonist  Fusion.' 

The  counter-coup  of  the  last 
election  was  the  rising  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  In  one  of  the  treatises 
above  alluded  to,  the  writer  of  this 
essay  observed : 

Remarkable  to  say,  some  of  those  who 
hitherto  would  not  hear  of  any  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  electoral  law,  now  suddenly 
came  out  with  a  desperate  notion  of  split- 
ting up  France  into  a  medley  of  independent 
towns  communities,  each  of  which  might 
be  left  to  deal  with  its  surrounding  agri- 
cultural districts.  An  entire  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  country  to  the  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  the  cities !  So  wild  a  proposal 
naturally  stood   no   chance   whatever   of 


being  adopted.  It  only  served  to  alarm 
and  swell  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Parisian  movement  That  movement  is 
now  suffocated  in  blood.  The  immediate 
future  of  France  is  dark  with  reactionary 
designs.  And  her  Republican  party  has 
once  more  time  for  studying  the  problem 
of  how  to  combine  high  aspirations  with  a 
practical  regard  for  the  difficulties  by  which 
their  embodiment  is  surrounded. 

The  Assembly  at  Versailles,  the 
result  of  equal  Universal  Suffrage, 
is  now  engaged  in  working  out 
schemes  for  restricting  suffrage  in 
a  sense  conducive  to  Bourbonism 
and  Ultramontanism.  If  no  mili- 
tary coup  d'etat  comes  athwart  its 
labours,  it  will  enact  these  schemes 
as  laws.  Reaction,  in  one  shape  or 
the  other,  seems  at  any  rate  the 
destiny  of  France  in  the  immediate 
future.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
cycle  of  revolutions  will  thereby  be 
closed.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
state  of  parties  one  must  conclude 
that  every  successful  violent  re* 
action  in  France  will,  in  due  course 
of  time,  give  rise  to  a  fresh  revo- 
lution and  violent  overthrow  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  How  this 
vicious  circle,  which  ever  repeats 
itself,  is  to  be  satisfactorily  closed, 
is  a  question  well  worth  being  pon- 
dered upon.  But  practical  minds, 
who  do  not  look  upon  politics  as  a 
mere  amusing  spectacle  of  fire- 
works, cannot  possibly  have  a  doubt 
that  equal  Universal  Suffrage,  with- 
out a  corresponding  intellectual 
preparation,  will  for  a  long  time  to 
come  only  serve  the  enemies  of  pro- 
gress in  France.  Hence  it  must  be 
owned  that  no  more  fatal  gift  conic1 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Be 
public  of  1848  than  that  which  was 
suggested  by  the  eloquent  Tribune 
of  the  People  who,  after  a  prolonged 
exile,  has  now  once  more  taken  his 
seat  in  a  French  Assembly,  where 
he  intends  defending  Universal  Suf- 
frage, introduced  by  him,  against 
the  very  men  that  are  its  ill-omened 
offspring. 
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TT7HILE  the  works  of  most  of 
VV  the  secondary  poets  of  an- 
cient Greece  have  crumbled  into 
the  merest  debris  under  the  wear- 
ing hand  of  time,  the  particulars  of 
their  lives  are  in  general  familiar  to 
ns.  Erinna  is  almost  as  distinct 
a  personality  as  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  jet  I  believe  one  doubtful  epi- 
gram is  all  of  Erinna' s  work  that 
we  possess.  Our  own  Hellenes, 
the  wonderful  school  of  contempo- 
rary poets  that  we  vaguely  call 
Elizabethan,  labour  under  a  directly 
opposite  disadvantage.  With  one 
or  two  of  them,  seldom  the  great- 
est, the  local  gossips  of  the  time 
were  busy;  and  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  to  men  then  living  seemed  the 
most  imposing  figure  on  the  poeti- 
cal horizon,  we  have  almost  a  de- 
tailed biography.  The  lyrical  poets 
fared  better  than  the  dramatists  ;  of 
.such  very  trumpery  writers  as  Ha- 
bington  and  Sylvester  we  have  plen- 
tiful records,  but  the  playwrights, 
mere  common  player-fellows,  Shake- 
speare, Fletcher,  Webster,  were 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  learned, 
And  in  those  days  only  the  learned 
wrote  biographies.  Hence  it  comes 
that  while  the  dates  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  Menander,  his  quar- 
rels and  his  aims  and  his  political 
views,  but  not  one  of  his  comedies, 
are  preserved  to  us,  of  Middleton, 
who  flourished  some  nineteen  cen- 
turies later,  we  have  dramas  enough 
And  to  spare,  an  overplus  of  come- 
«dies  and  tragedies,  but  not  one  fact, 
not  one  slight  peg  for  personal 
curiosity  to  hang  upon.  In  short, 
while  the  minor  Greek  poets  have 
become  to  us  like  those  tropical 
birds  whose  splendid  plumage  covers 
no  capacity  for  singing,  the  Eliza- 
bethans rather  resemble  a  choir  of 
English  warblers,  fluting  out  their 
music  unseen  in  the  leafy  twilight 
of  a  copse. 


Of   these  shrouded    figures,   to 
whom    present    popularity  was  a 
doubtful  thing,  and    future   fame 
scarcely  dreamed  of,  who  had  no 
Yasari  to  perpetuate  the  humours 
and  adventures  of  their  lives,  those 
who  defied  the  world  most  have 
left  the  most  definite  personal  im- 
pression   behind    them.       Robert 
Greene,   the    dissolute    bully,   the 
remorseful  rake,  whose  red  beard 
flares  in  his  own  graceless  stories, 
would  hardly  have  been  suspected 
as  the  outward  man  of  that  rare 
lyric  spirit  that  wrote:  'Ah!  were 
she  pitiful  as  she  is  fair/  and  that 
dreamed  the  strange  pure  Utopia 
of   Menwphon.       If    Greene,    and 
Dekker,  and  Marlowe,   the  three 
scapegraces  of  the  period,  present 
such  violent  and  unexpected   fea- 
tures in  their  private  lives,  what 
eccentricities  may  not  have  charac- 
terised   those    other    men,   whose 
deeds  cried  out  less  loudly  against 
them,  and  whose  works  have  now 
no  setting  of   biographical    fact? 
Among  these   latter    figures    per- 
haps  the    most  shadowy  and  in- 
definable  is    the    one    that  bears 
the  good  English  name   of  John 
Webster.    When  was  he  born  ?    No 
one  has  recorded.     When  did  he 
die?    It  is  not  known.     His  pre- 
sence seems  to  hover  about  Lon- 
don, and  is  doubtfully   connected 
in  some  gloomy  fashion  with   the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn* 
One  miserable   satirist  has    perpe- 
tuated his  own  obscure  name  by 
vilifying  our  poet  with  coarse  and 
ridiculous   abuse;    and  this    sum- 
mary, with  the  dates  of  his  pro- 
ductions, comprises  the  entire  bio- 
graphy of  a  man  who  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  dramatists 
of  modern  Europe.  Meagre  enough, 
truly,  is  this  life-history,  so  meagre, 
indeed,  that  editors  have  distended 
it  with  babbling  discussions  as  to 
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the  authorship  of  certain  tracts, 
violently  Puritanic,  and  published 
when  the  poet  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely aged ;  of  which  controversy 
we  need  say  nothing  here,  merely 
remembering  that  it  is  not  very 
long  since  an  aged  dramatist  of  no 
mean  talent  surprised  us  by  a  like 
change  of  opinion.  All  we  can 
profitably  do  in  the  absence  of 
characteristic  anecdotes  is  to  ex- 
amine the  priceless  legacy  of  verse 
that  this  phantom-bard  has  left  us, 
and  seek  there  for  the  lineaments 
we  cannot  find  elsewhere. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I 
may  speak  once  and  again  of  '  dis- 
coveries '    I  have  been   privileged 
to  make  in  my  examination  of  the 
works  of  Webster,  but  let  me  at 
once  disclaim  any  pretension  to  the 
merit  of  having  added  one  tittle  of 
information  about  the  poet's  per- 
sonal life.     The  microscopic  search 
that  results  in  the  astounding  *  dis- 
covery '  that  on  April  i,  1602,  John 
Webster  was  locked  up  at  night  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly,  or  that 
on   Candlemas  Day,   of  the  same 
year,  his  wife's  aunt  Bridget  joined 
the    Puritan    Conventicle    at    the 
Blackfriars  Road — for  this  I  have 
no  genius,  and,  dare  I  confess  it,  no 
relish.     I  was  not  intoxicated  with 
joy  when  it  was  discovered  that 
Chaucer  was  once  resplendent  in  a 
page-boy's  buttons,    and,   dear  as 
every  relic  of  Webster  is  to  me,  I 
hardly  know  whether  I  should  go 
frantic  if  some  gentleman  of  the 
microscopic  school  found  a  signature 
of  our  poet's  on  some  register  of 
burial.       To  me  the   critical  dis- 
coveries that  nothing  but  patient 
and  sympathetic  study  of  a  poet's 
text  will  reveal,  are  of  far  more  in- 
terest  and    value.     And    hitherto 
Webster  has  had  the  benefit  of  but 
little  of  that  careful  comparative 
criticism  that  has  so  much  yet  be- 
fore it  in  the  study  of  our  poetry  ; 
a  few  words  of  Charles  Lamb's,  and 
a  passage  here  and  there  in  Hazlitt 
and  others,  is  all  that  has  been  said 


about  the  foundations  of  Webster's 
acknowledged  eminence ;  yet,  with- 
out discrediting  the  valuable  work 
of  conscientious  collators  like  Dyce, 
it  may  be  submitted  that  there  ia 
something  more  to  be  done  to  illus- 
trate strange  and  rather  obscure 
poetry  than  to  give  a  bald  list  of 
various  readings.  Of  late  years  one 
or  two  poets  of  that  period,  notably 
Marlowe  and  Ford,  have  received 
aesthetic  study  from  competent 
hands.  As  yet,  however,  Webster 
has  strangely  escaped. 

A    most    unfortunate    practice 
among     many    of    the     dramatic 
authors  of   the    Elizabethan   age, 
and  one  ensuing  on  their  careless- 
ness of  posterity,  was  to  unite  to- 
gether in  the  composition  of  single 
plays,  a  course  still  pursued  by  small 
playwrights  in  France.     In  most  in- 
stances this  destroys  all  possibility 
of  studying  the  individual  style  of 
each  poet ;  in  the  case  of  Dekker, 
who  carried  the  system  of  poetic 
partnership  to  excess,  it  has  seriously 
inpaired  the  reputation  of  a  writer 
who,  if  we  could  only  be  sure  that 
we  had  him  in  our  grasp,  was  pro- 
bably inferior  to  few  of  his  time  in 
certain  great  qualities.      Happily 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Web- 
ster, the  three  brightest  stars  in  the 
galaxy,  usually  avoided  the  practice, 
and  hence  the  study  of  their  style  is 
easy.  Webster,  for  instance,  besides 
all  combined   work,  has  left  four 
perfect  dramas  in  which  there  is 
not  a  suspicion  of  any  hand  but  his 
own.      These  four,   all  diverse  in 
their    detail,   but  uniform   in  the 
salient  characteristics  of  style,  are  a 
tragedy  of  intrigue,  a  tragedy  of  the 
fatalist  or  ^Ischylean  type,  a  tragi- 
comedy and  an  historical  play.     So 
strongly  marked  is  the  style  in  all 
these  productions,  that  coming  fresh 
from  the  study  of  them  I  was  able 
unhesitatingly  to  identify  and  sepa- 
rate from  the  rubbish  of  a  minor 
author  a  complete  idyll   of  pure 
comedy.     It  is  embedded  in  a  play 
by  Rowley,  called   A   Owe  for  a 
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Cuckold,  which  has  always  been 
printed  as  a  joint  work  of  the  two 
dramatists.  So  clumsily  are  the 
two  plays  united,  that  they  can  be 
separated  scene  by  scene,  without 
there  being  any  doubt  of  the  author- 
ship of  either.  Webster's  little 
drama,  a  thoroughly  characteristic 
and  very  lovely  work,  has  nothing 
whatever  to  ao  with  the  vulgar 
nnder-plot  which  suggested,  pro- 
perly enough,  the  existing  title,  and 
I  cannot  bear  that  a  piece  so  pure 
and  refined  should  be  stigmatised 
by  so  repulsive  and  unmeaning  a 
name.  If  some  editor  would  but 
adopt  my  discovery,  and  reprint 
this  little  comedy  without  any  dross 
of  Webster,  a  new  name  might  be 
thought  of  to  distinguish  it  by. 
But  I  hope  presently  to  return  to 
this  point. 

After  Shakespeare,  Jonson  comes, 
and  after  Jonson,  Webster.  I  ac- 
knowledge no  claimants  to  a  share 
of  their  peculiar  honour.  In  spite 
of  the  sweetness  and  wit  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  their  want  of 
originality,  individuality,  and  sus- 
tained power  set  them  in  the  second 
rank  of  dramatists,  though  honour- 
ably pre-eminent  there.  No  one  else, 
save  Marlowe,  who  belongs  to  an 
earlier  epoch,  and  stands  alone, 
dare  pretend  to  the  foremost  rank. 
Webster  is  far  beneath  Ben  Jonson 
in  scope  and  freshness  of  invention, 
in  learning,  and  in  the  more  obvious 
forms  of  comedy ;  in  versatility  and 
in  natural  ease  of  dialogue  we  must 
confess  him  also  inferior  to  that 
great  master.  Like  Shakespeare, 
he  is  transcendental;  his  strong 
muse  wings  itself  out  of  the  com- 
mon world,  and  sees  things  by  *  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land/ 
His  scenes  force  us  to  a  great 
solemnity;  the  very  jesting  is  bitter 
and  of  a  sad  echo ;  without  rousing 
any  of  the  meaner  passions,  unal- 
loyed by  fear  or  any  weak  insistance 
on  the  forms  of  death,  he  yet  leads 
through  his  sterner  works  such  a 
mournful  masque  of  cumulative  an- 


guish, that  nothing  but  the  great 
destiny  on  which  all  is  seen  to  hang, 
can  reconcile  us  to  the  unutterable 
sorrow.  The  soft  moderns  of  whom 
Theophile  Gautier  said  in  his  scorn, 
'  Us  n'admettaient  que  deux  cou- 
leurs  dramatiques,  le  bleu  de  ciel 
on  le  vert  pomme,'  will  do  well  to 
fly  with  averted  feces  from  John. 
Webster,  whose  canvas  is  lurid  with 
the  colour  of  a  thunder-cloud,  and 
red  with  blood  and  flame.  Those 
whose  nervous  systems  still  permit 
them  to  meditate  on  great  physical 
and  psychical  crises  will  discover 
in  him  a  tragical  writer  second  only 
to  Shakespeare,  and  in  his  Duchess 
of  Malfy  a  masterpiece  excelled,  I 
venture  to  say,  only  by  King  Lear. 
Twice  Webster  has  placed  before  us 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  human 
soul,  delicately  organised,  full  of 
power  and  splendour,  ruthlessly 
followed  by  a  silent,  dogged,  re- 
morseless fate  to  the  inevitable 
close.  Of  most  of  his  characters, 
we  can  say  from  the  first,  that  they 
are  'fey;'  their  doom  is  inscribed 
on  their  own  faces.  In  the  White 
Devil,  Vittoria,  like  Faust,  by  re- 
nouncing principle  for  pleasure, 
gives  up  her  soul  to  demons,  who 
thenceforth  never  leave  hold  of 
their  prey,  but  suggest  and  tempt, 
draw  the  gilded  chains  tighter  and 
tighter,  and  at  last  drag  her  down- 
ward, with  her  last  cry  ringing  in 
our  ears — 

I  am  lost  for  ever ! 

In  the  Duchess  of  Malfy,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  soul  of  exqui- 
site virtue  snared  in  a  network  of 
adverse  influences,  and  by  them 
overpowered,  and  to  outward  ap- 
pearance miserably  vanquished. 
But  out  of  these  adversities  comes 
health,  not  indeed  to  the  heroic 
victim,  but  to  those  around,  who 
see,  in  the  words  of  our  poet,  that — 


Man,  like  to  cassia,  is  proved  best,  bei 
bruised. 

Though  the  most  obvious,  this 
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insight  into  the  true  heart  of  tra- 
gedy is  not    the    only  excellence 
prominent  in  Webster.    Strange  in- 
deed would  it  be  if  to  this  grandeur 
of  invention  were  added  no  gifts 
of  graceful  and  witty  expression. 
Over  the  inevitable  rosemary  and 
yew,  he  binds  at  first  the  vine-leaf 
and  the  laurel,  and  the  conceptions 
of  pleasure  and  a  suave  courtly  life 
are  fulfilled  with  a  success  only  for- 
gotten when  we  are  fearfully  face 
to  face  with  the  realities  of  grief 
and  death.     In  one  play  he  has 
continued  the  happier  strain  to  the 
close,  and  in  another,  after  leading 
us  to  the  brink  of  doom,   he  has 
relented  and  given  back  the  lives 
half-forfeited.      In  this,   as  in    so 
much  else,  he  has  shown  himself  a 
delicate  as  well  as  a  sublime  artist, 
one    who    'can    breathe    through 
silver'   as  well   as    blow  through 
bronze,  and  one  must  seek  his  pa- 
rallel rather  in  such  later  masters 
as  Goethe  and  Hugo,  than  in  such 
contemporaries  as  Forde  and  Tour- 
neur,  whose  force  makes  us  for- 
give, though  it  cannot  conceal,  their 
crudeness. 

Where  Webster  fails  is  not  in  crude- 
ness. He  was  the  most  literary  among 
the  Elizabethans,  after  Jonson,  and 
he  carried  into  his  art  some  of  the 
affectations   of  the  purely  literary 
spirit.     The  infinite  tact  of  Shake- 
speare he  vainly  endeavoured  to  equal 
by  study  and  art,  as  did  Jonson,  but 
Webster's  source  of  failure  was  dia- 
metrically  opposite  to  his  rival's. 
Ben  Jonson's  plays  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  the  success  or  the  reverse 
of  the  principal  character  in  each. 
At  most,  one  or  two  personce  are 
sketched  with  care  and  complete- 
ness;  the  rest    are    shadows    and 
stage-poppets.      Webster  erred  in 
the   other  extreme ;    in  the  eager 
effort  to  elaborate  all  parts  of  his  pro- 
duction, he  lost  in  general  effect.     In 
the  Devil's  Law  Case,  the  attention 
becomes  completely  exhausted  in  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  a  dozen 
characters,  any  one  of  whom  would 


have  been  decisive  enough  to  serve  a 
minor  play  wright  forhero  or  heroine. 
So  Lionardo  is  said  to  have  been  held 
in  constant  check  by  the  desire  to 
work  out  an  ideal  of  perfect  beauty, 
not  being  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  to  inferior  portions  of  a  great 
work  inferior  attention  must  needs 
be  given.     Hence  Webster,  in  his 
turn  weighted  with  the  desire  to 
give  an  impossible  perfection  to  his 
studies  of  human  nature,  paused  and 
loitered  till  life  went  by,  and  left 
less  work  of  his  to  be  garnered  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.     It  is  in- 
deed little  that  we  possess,  but  who 
shall  overvalue  its  unique  precious- 
ness,  or  consent  to  lose  one  of  the 
weighty  lines  ?     This  is  the  reward 
of  careful  writing ;  we  should  all 
consent  without  much  sorrow  to  the 
loss  of  many  lines  of  Haywood  and 
Middleton.     There  is  no  possibility 
of  estimating  what  we  have  lost  of 
Webster.     The  Guise  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  rifaccimento  of  Mar- 
lowe's Massacre  at  Paris,  but  there 
other  plays  of  Webster's  mentioned 
in  the  diary  of  Heuslowe  that  could 
hardly  have  failed  to   be  charac- 
teristic.    The  Two  Harpies,  for  in- 
stance,   has    a  fascinatingly  weird 
sound  about  it,  and  may  have  been 
something  very  wild  and  JEschylean. 
The  versification  of  Webster  is 
vigorous    and    often    musical.     It 
strikes  a  golden  mean  between  the 
stiff  march  of  Marlowe's  serried  lines 
and  Fletcher's  languid  excess   of 
laxity.    Before  Shakespeare  the  dra- 
matists were  all  buckled  up  in  plate- 
armour;    after  him  they  lounged 
about    ungirdled    and    loose-shod. 
Webster  and  Jonson  were  permitted 
to  walk  abreast  of  their  divine  rival. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Webster  some- 
what   persistently   eschews  solilo- 
quy, the  department  of  the  drama 
best  adapted  for  the  display  of  mu- 
sical blank  verse.     How  much  wild 
melody  he  could  throw  into  his  lines, 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Francisco 
shows : 

I  left  them  winding  of  Marcello's  corse,  &c. 
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And  sentences  fall  of  a  peculiar  deli- 
cate music  surprise  one  in  each  of 
Webster's  works.  His  earliest  known 
lines,  those  prefixed  to  a  work  of 
Anthony  Munday's,  are  very  strik- 
ing for  a  power  of  versification  at 
that  time  rare.  We  have  it  on 
Webster's  own  declaration  that  he 
was  a  very  slow  and  careful  com* 
poser,  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
studied  the  effect  of  sound  in  his 
dramas. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  needful  in 
these  days,  when  whoever  will  may 
buy  Webster's  entire  works  for  a 
few  shillings,  to  tell  the  stories  of 
his  plays.  That  is  quite  beside  my 
purpose.  My  object  is  as  briefly  as 
possible  to  show  what  the  prominent 
characteristics,  the  main  successes, 
the  most  obvious  beauties  of  each 
of  the  dramas  are,  and  to  interpret 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power  a  great 
artist  whose  masterpieces  remain 
comparatively  unknown  and  mis- 
apprehended. In  1 6 12,  when,  as  far 
as  I  can  guess,  Webster  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  the  White 
Devil,  the  earliest  of  his  dramas,  was 
printed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
either  his  exceeding  slowness  of 
composition,  or  the  evil  reception 
this  play  met  with  from  the  public, 
did  not  permit  Webster  to  carry  out 
what  I  like  to  think  was  his  original 
project.  The  play,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  is  not  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes,  slurs  over  incidents, 
and  even  represents  prominent  crises 
by  dumb  show.  It  reads  like  the 
first  draft  of  a  trilogy,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  the  poet's  original  in- 
tention was  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
trilogical  manner,  ending  the  first 
twodramas  at  the  murders  of  Isabella 
and  Marcello  respectively.  Ex- 
panded thus  by  the  masterly  hand 
of  its  inventor,  the  tragedy  would 
have  possessed  an  immense  power 
over  every  careful  reader ;  an  influ- 
ence weakened  at  present  by  the 
thinness  of  execution.  The  death 
of  Isabella,  now  almost  comic  in  the 
conjuror's  description,  would  have 


brought,  a  world  of  grand  ideas  to 
the  poet's  mind,  when  he  had  to 
wind  up  a  solemn  drama  with  it, 
and  the  elaboration  of  minor  charac- 
ters, in  which  he  so  delighted,  would 
then  have  been  appropriate  and 
needful.  As  it  is,  there  is  more  in 
this  great  sketch  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  fathom. 

The  scene  is  laid,  where  our  old 
dramatists  loved  to  lay  it,  in  Italy, 
and  the  characters  are  all  true  to 
their  Italian  birthright.     Vittoria 
herself,  the  White  Devil,  with  all 
her  graces  and  subtlety,  her  impla- 
cable warm  passions,   her    never- 
failing  wit  and  splendid  duplicity, 
is  a  woman  not  to  be  found  out  of 
sight  of   the  Apennines.       What 
passes  through  those   bright  rosy 
lips  can  never  be  trusted ;  sift  every 
word  by  fact  and  effect,   if   you 
would  guess  the  truth.     If  we  had 
not  heard  her  charnel-house  dream, 
horribly  suggestive  of  robbery  and 
murder,  no  storming  of  Monticelso, 
no  reproaches  of  Brachiano,  would 
induce  us  to  condemn  one  so  over- 
poweringly  frank  and  brave.     We 
are  reminded  of  Shelley,  and  his 
Beatrice  Genci,  and  the  old  poet  is 
no  whit  put  out  of  countenance  by 
the    comparison.    The    trial-scene 
has  been  the  admiration  of  every 
critic.  Charles  Lamb's  quaint  praise 
of  it  is  known  to  everyone,  but  I 
think  he  exaggerates  the  effect  of 
Yittoria's    '  innocence    resembling 
boldness '  upon  our  minds ;  I  fancy 
Monticelso' s  altogether  extravagant 
abuse  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
favour  we  feel  for  her  as  her  own 
rather  brazen  confidence. 

The  character  of  Flamineo  is  one 
of  the  cleverest  creations  of  Web- 
ster ;  he  is  a  thorough  rascal,  yet 
he  interests  us  exceedingly,  and  is 
wonderfully  consistent  throughout. 
Less  cruel  than  Iago,  he  is  almost 
as  base,  and  equally  heartless,  but 
there  is  a  slight  flavour  of  loyalty 
about  him  ;  the  regard  he  bears  in 
his  mean  way  for  his  sister  prevents 
our  absolute  disgust.    He  is  the 
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very  incarnation  of  sordid  pro- 
siness ;  nothing  awes,  nothing 
checks  him,  hut  positive  danger  to 
himself.  When  Cornelia  breaks  in 
like  a  ghost  upon  the  scheming 
trio,  with  her  prophetic  denuncia- 
tion and  bitter  reproach : 

Never  dropped  mildew  on  a  flower  here 
Till  now ! 

the  effect    on  Vittoria  is  sudden 
though  brief  repentance,   on  Bra- 
chiano  apangofaccusingconscience, 
but  on  Flamineo  none   whatever 
save  surprise  at  his  colleagues' weak- 
ness and  annoyance  at  his  mother's 
interruption.     This  marvellous  se- 
renity is  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  him:  when  the  murders  are  com- 
pleted,  and  his  accomplices  agitated 
and    doubtful,  Flamineo's  activity 
and  frivolity  are  as    amazing    as 
ever ;  he  puts  Marcello,  his  virtuous 
young  brother,  out  of  the  way  with 
the  most  cheerful  alacrity.     When 
Brachiano  is  poisoned,  he  gets  a 
little  alarmed ;  but  is  soon  cracking 
his  bitter  jests  over    the  corpse. 
Brachiano's  ghost,  following  the  ex- 
hibition of  his    mother's   frenzied 
grief,  awes  him  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  how  grandly  does  he  ad- 
dress the  ghost,  pointing  to  heaven, 
1  yon  starry  gallery,'  and  hell,  *  that 
cursed  dungeon'!  Brachiano  having 
gone  back  to  his  own  place,  what- 
ever that  was,  Flamineo  relapses 
again  into  callous  frivolity,  and  re- 
sumes his  avaricious  designs.    The 
scene  with  his  sister  at  last  is  very 
masterly.     She  is  the  only  creature 
on  earth  he  hesitates  to  put  out  of 
his   way    by    murder.      Vittoria's 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  do 
not  leave  her  when  her  brother 
threatens  her    with    the  horrible 
private  slaying.    Her  repartees  are 
as   shrewd  as  ever,  only  a  little 
sadder.    When  she  supposes  that 
she  has  shot  her  brother,  and  is  un- 
deceived by  his  suddenly  leaping  at 
her,  for  the  first  time  she  quails. 
She  is  weak,  and  her  weakness  is 
discovered.     But  when    Ludovico 


bursts  in  with  his  rabble,  all  her 
courage  returns,  and  she  is  a  queen 
again.  Pale  and  stern  and  beauti- 
ftd  she  dies,  with  the  words  of 
wonderful  despair  on  her  lips  : 

My  soul,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  black  storm, 
Is  driven,  I  know  not  whither ! 

Very  different  is  Flamineo's 
death;  he,  too,  has  no  cowardly 
shrinking,  he  is  stolid  as  ever,  and 
how  acrid  are  his  words  of  dying 
mockery!  This  final  scene  is  the 
very  acme  of  depravity ;  the  blossom 
of  sin  fully  ripened  into  the  fruit 
of  punishment,  but  with  infinite 
grace  and  sweet  underlying  pathos 
the  poet  has  made  a  streak  of  dawn- 
ing light  break  out  in  the  east. 
From  the  utter  darkness  of  the 
finale,  we  can  for  a  moment  before 
the  curtain  mils  glance  at  the  young 
Giovanni,  virtuous  and  brave,  rising 
like  the  morning  star  to  herald 
peace  and  good- will  to  men. 

Monticehso,  the  Cardinal,  who 
afterwards  becomes  pope,  is  strik- 
ingly drawn.  In  the  trial,  with 
truly  clerical  want  of  tact,  he  lets 
his  indignation  at  the  sin  of  the  fair 
culprit  overstep  all  bounds,  and 
create  a  sympathy  for  her.  How- 
ever wicked  she  was,  our  sympathies 
arraign  themselves  at  once  on  the 
side  of  a  lady  attacked  with  such 
intolerable  coarseness.  Francesco, 
who  is  not  half  so  honest  as  Monti- 
celso, is  able  to  seem  a  more  right- 
eous judge.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  impulsive  Cardinal ;  his 
speech  to  Ludovico  in  earnest  re- 
primand of  his  intended  crimenis  a 
masterpiece  in  Webster's'  moral 
manner.  When  he  perceives  that 
his  warning  produces  no  impression 
on  this  inveterate  ruffian,  how  fine 
is  his  sudden  impatience  : 

Instruction  to  thee 
Comes  like  sweet  showers  to  overhardened 

ground, 
They  wet,  but  pierce  not  deep.    And  so  I 

leave  thee, 
With  all  the  Furies  hanging  round  thy  neck! 

Brachiano  is  too  hardened  a  re- 
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probate  to  excite  any  sympathy, 
and  be  lacks  the  intellectual  interest 
that  is  excited  by  Flamineo's  vaga- 
ries. His  death  is  frightful  and 
shrieking;  he  is  mocked  and  tor- 
mented to  the  last,  Yittoria,  only, 
showing  any  regard  for  him.  For 
her  his  death  is  a  prophetic  warn- 
ing ;  from  that  moment  she  iB 
doomed. 

I  am  lost  for  ever ! 

is  her  cry  of  despair  and  remorseful 
agony. 

The  episode  of  Marcello's  death 
and  funeral  is  the  most  poetical 
passage  in  the  play,  rendered  with 
something  of  the  lyrical  sweetness 
of  Dekker  in  his  best  moments. 
We  are  made  to  feel  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfilment  of  the  tragic 
idea,  that  he,  the  one  good  fruit 
among  these  "apples  of  Sodom, 
should  be  removed,  so  that  the 
family,  the  salt  of  virtue  thus  taken 
from  them,  might  perfect  their 
moral  putrefaction.  The  dirge  sung 
over  him  by  Cornelia  is  universally 
admired,  and  more  widely  known 
perhaps  than  any  part  of  the  works 
of  John  Webster. 

The  play  is  full  of  fine  lines  and 
scattered  images.  We  shall  not 
find  many  more  striking  than  this 
announcement  to  Francesco  of  the 
murder  of  Isabella : 

My  lord,  untie  your  folded  thoughts. 
And  let  them  dangle  loose  as  a  bride's  hair ; 
Your  sister's  poisoned ! 

The  best  words  with  which  to 
sum  up  the  scope  and  destination 
of  the  play  are  those  of  Brachiano, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  catches 
sight  of  the  baleful  influence  on 
himself  and  others  which  Vittoria 
has,  and  addressing  her  says : 

Thou  hast  led  me  like  a  heathen  sacrifice, 
With  music  and  with  fatal  yokes  of  flowers, 
To  my  eternal  ruin ! 

The  Duchess  of  Malfy  has  been, 
without  question,  the  most  popular 
work  of  Webster,  the  one  most 
often  read  and  praised,  and  even 


laid  open  to  the  general  public  in 
elegant  extracts    and  'the   like,    a 
delicate  form  of  semi-literary  luxury 
altogether  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
this  man,  yet  not  perhaps  quite 
unknown  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
Miscellanies    and   England's    Par- 
nassus.    Not  in  any  of  these  lyrical 
hodge-podges,    where    Sylvester's 
sonnets  elbow   Sidney's,   and   the 
most  laboured  dullness  is  mingled 
with  the  most  refined  wit,  does  the 
name  of   John  Webster    flourish. 
For  him  was  reserved  till  a  later 
age  the  honour  of  genteel  mutila- 
tion in  Collections  for  the  Young, 
and  even  here  little  appears  bat  the 
death-scene  of  the  Duchess.     The 
true  lover  of  his  fame  regrets  even 
this  exhibition.     The  scene  we  refer 
to  no  more  represents  the  play  than 
a  single  joint  represents   a   man. 
It  is  a  fragment,  horribly  edged 
and  repulsive,  in  elaborate  incom- 
pleteness.    It  is  necessary  that  we 
be  fully  aware  of  the  previous  cha- 
racter of  all  parties,  and  the  strokes 
of    fortune    or    crime    that    have 
gradually  placed  them  in  so  critical 
a    position.     Only    when    such    a 
knowledge  is  complete,  and  it  can 
only  become    so    after    long    and 
thoughtful  study,  do  we   perceive 
the  aim  of  the  drama,  and  the  great 
lesson  running  through  the  whole 
of  it.     This,  surely,  may  be  summed 
up  thus:   men  are  placed  by  God 
in  varied  positions,  dependent  one 
on  another,  and  usually  so  hemmed 
in  by  the  conventions  of  society, 
that  they  act  with  sameness,  and 
more  by  fashion  than  by  principle. 
But  now  and  then  one  ana  another 
are  called  out  to  take  an  individual 
position,  and  act  in  ways  altogether 
novel,  and  startling.      Then   it   is 
that  the  real  nobility  of  character 
or  the  reverse  makes  itself  apparent. 
A  knob  of  cassia  may  lie  quiet  in  a 
box  beside  a  lump  of  gum-arabic, 
and  no  difference  or  slight  be  per- 
ceived between   them.     Let  them 
then    be  taken  out  and  crashed, 
'bruised,'  as  Webster  has  it;   the 
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cassia  fills  the  air  with  aromatic 
fragrance,  the  other  has  lost  the 
little  comeliness  it  possessed.  This 
refinement  of  a  noble  mind  by 
suffering  is  the  key-note  to  the 
Duchess  of  Mtilfy,  and  the  wretched- 
ness that  comes  upon  her  only  illu- 
minates and  purifies  her  lovely 
character. 

The  Duchess  is  presented  before 
us  as  a  woman  of  supreme  rank 
and  high  spirit,  whose  power  of 
mind  and  healthiness  of  purpose 
have  kept  her  uncontaminated  by 
the  frivolous  conventionality  of  a 
court-life.  She  dares  to  act  for 
herself;  though  a  sovereign,  she 
does  not  forget  she  is  a  woman, 
and  sees  nothing  ignoble  in  the 
faithful  love  of  a  subject.  She  loves 
Antonio,  a  lord  of  her  court,  a  man 
of  the  upmost  integrity  and  as 
faigh-minded  as  herself.  As  Mr. 
Dyce  has  pointed  out,  this  is  a 
position  of  great  peril  for  the  author, 
but  he  triumphs  in  the  difficulty. 
The  scene  in  which  the  Duchess 
declares  her  passion  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  in  the  works  of  any 
dramatist.  Her  fine  flutterings 
when  she  has  dismissed  her  maid, 
Cariola,  and  is  awaiting  her  trea- 
surer, the  amusing  and  yet  touching 
way  in  which  they  each  manoeuvre, 
and  hint  and  probe  their  mutual 
desires,  Antonio's  modesty  and  in- 
telligence, his  brave  little  justifica- 
tion of  his  true-heartedness— 

Were  there  nor  heaven  nor  hell, 
I  should  be  honest.     I  have  long  served 

Virtue, 
And  never  taken  wages  of  her — 

her  exquisite  delicacy  of  condescen- 
sion, his  just  but  not  abject  expres- 
sions of  unworthiness,  unite  to  form 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  a 
dramatist  ever  painted. 

I  cannot  see  that  Antonio  deserves 
the  charge  of  dullness  and  poorness 
which  some  critics  have  brought 
against  him ;  to  me  he  is  very  in- 
teresting; his  mind  is  of  a  fine 
calibre,  if  not  very  deep,  yet  very 


serious  and  honest ;  his  sententious* 
ness  is  rather  amusing  sometimes, 
and  is  very  consistent  with  his 
general  character,  thus  forming 
another  instance  of  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  Webster  worked 
up  even  his  minor  persona.  All 
through,  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  Duchess  is  in  all  points  his 
superior ;  in  the  intensely  pathetic 
parting  (close  of  Act  III.)  she  is 
loftier  than  he  even  in  her  despair : 

My  laurel  is  all  withered ! 

After  this  Antonio  becomes  a 
nonentity ;  his  appearances  are  un- 
accountable and  useless,  and  his 
death  a  burlesque.  Yet  in  his 
dying  speech  the  old  Antonio 
accent  is  audible  again,  sententious 
to  the  last. 

Bosola  is,  I  believe,  the  cleverest 
male  invention  of  Webster.  He  is 
the  peculiar  of  the  author  ;  his 
speeches,  humours,  turns  of  thought, 
are  Websterian  exclusively.  How 
strange  are  his  pungent  bitterness 
and  sombre  railing !  Did  the  Clerk 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  talk  so 
among  his  contemporaries,  and 
mystify  them,  we  wonder  P  Some 
of  Bosola's  acrid  sayings  are  un- 
fathomable. We  must  not  think 
because  he  is  the  bane  of  everyone, 
that  he  is  a  thorough  rogue.  His 
better  nature  constantly  peeps  out. 
He  knows  and  cares  nothing  for  the 
Duchess ;  he  thinks  no  great  harm 
can  come  of  Ferdinand's  spy  sys- 
tem; he  is  that  prince's  liege 
servant,  and  to  be  paid  well  for 
these  inscrutable  services.  So  he 
goes  to  watch  the  Duchess,  and  in- 
forms accordingly.  We  listen  with 
wonder  to  his  lashing  tongue,  but 
soon  perceive  that  his  fantastic 
conceits  perplex  more  than  offend 
the  victims  of  his  sarcasm. 

In  Act  IV.,  when  the  blow  has 
fallen,  melted  at  last,  Bosola  lays 
aside  his.  cynicism,  and  speaks  out 
boldly  to  Ferdinand.  At  the  death- 
scene,  he  is  executioner,  but  evi- 
dently hates  his  cruel  work,  and  to 
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.carry  off  his  part,  he  is  obliged  to 
return    more    extravagantly    than 

,  ever  to  his  fantasies.     In  the  stupid 

'butchering  in  Act  V.,  Boeola  is 
nothing,  and  his  dying  remorse  and 
regret  vapid  and  worthless.  Never 
did  grand  play  end  so  wretchedly, 
nnless  Hamlet  be  similarly  con- 
demned. 

In  all  that  pertains  to  the  un- 
named Duchess,    Webster    stands 

:out  among  his  later  tragic  rivals  as 
Chopin  did  among  the  Romantic 
poets  and  painters  of  his  time.  It 
is  as  though  he    interpreted    the 

-thoughts  of  the  others  in  an  art 
more  subtle  and  refined  than  theirs. 
The  character  of  the  heroine  standB 
out  with  splendid  effect  in  one 
scene  in  Act  III.  The  happy  bride, 
gay  and  witty,  sits  in  her  chamber 
braiding  her  hair ;  falling  into  a  fit 
of  musing,  and  left  unconsciously 
alone  by  her  playful  companions,  her 
thought  is  turned  from  the  joyous 

{resent  to  the  dim  future.  Before 
er  pasB  the  images  of  Eld  and 
Death,  and  she  sees  her  own  bright 
head  whitened  with  the  -  orris- 
powder  of  grey  hairs.  Such  a 
moment  is  chosen  for  the  horrible 
in-rushingof  her  implacable  brother. 
She  is  discovered ;  the  die  is  cast ; 
.calmly  she  accepts  her  fate,  but  all 
dreams  of  life  and  love  are  done 
with;  she  can  never  smile  again. 
From  this  moment  her  character 
grows  broader  and  more  spiritual, 
fill  at  last  she  seems  physically  dead. 
Her  natural  vivacity  is  all  gone, 
and  her  replies  have  a  hollow  and 
passionless  accent,  as  if  they  came 
from  another  world,  and  as  though 
the  sweet  lips  that  utter  them  were 
dust  laid  out  of  sight.  How  queenly 
she  dies,  in  contrast  with  poor 
Gariola's  screaming  and  scratching ! 
Nowhere  does  the  subtle  magician, 
the  painstaking  analyser  of  obscure 
humanity,  triumph  more  than  when 
he  depicts  the  brother of  the 
Duchess^  Never  could  there  be 
more  temptation  for  a  dramatist 
not  fully  master  o^  his  work  to 


presens  a  ^uvpetrather  than  a  man 
to  a  net  toeicritual  audience.  Yet 
Webster,  bent  mpon  the  perfection 
of  his  work,  has  expended  on  these 
detestable  persons  the  most  careful 
-  skill.  •  Throughout  the  plot  we 
are  reminded  of  a  later,  and  yet 
more  profoundly  moving  -tragedy, 
the  Clarissa  of  Richardson,  and  the 
resemblance  is  increased  by  the 
likeness  of  the  Duke  and  Cardinal 
to  theinfolent  brother  and  aggravat- 
ing sistettef the peerless 'Clary.'  In 
both  cases  a  willing  blindness  and 
a  stujiid  regard  for  the  supposed 
family  honour  unite  with  avarice  in 
urging  the  persecution  of  one  who 
blooms  in  a  barren  family  like  a  lOy 
among  thorns.  It  is  somewhat 
astonishing  that  during  the  two 
years  between  Acts  H.  and  ITL  the 
Duke,  notwithstanding  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Duchess's  marriage, 
does  not  act  against  her.  At  last 
his  weak  brain  dissolves  into  frenzy, 
and  this  is  really  the  only  true 
feature  in  the  fifth  act.  His  death 
is  confounded  in  the  final  general 
butchery. 

In  considering  this  strange  drama 
as  a  whole,  its  marvellous  originality 
must  strike  us  at  once.  The  treat- 
ment adopted  for  this  wild  story  by 
Webster  is  such  as  would  have  oc- 
curred to  no  other  mind.  Three 
men  of  that  period  assimilate  more 
or  less  closely  with  our  poet,  and 
form  a  group  whose  members  re- 
velled in  the  sombre  and  the  vio- 
lent. But  how  differently  would  this 
story  have  been  treated  by  each  of 
them  !  The  southern  imagination 
of  Marlowe  would  have  expanded 
a  wealth  of  voluptuous  colour  on  so 
passionate  a  subject,  but  we  should 
have  missed  much  tenderness  and 
subdued  grace,  much  conceited  why 
and  hardly  have  gained^  nurerr,  in 
general  impressiveness*  Marlowe 
w«s  strongly  imbued  with  the  sense 
of  *the  glory  of  colour  that  served 
torender  deathless  the  great  Vene- 
tians of  a  century  before ;  Webster, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  httte  feeling 
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for  it.  He  views  hope  and  love  and 
beauty  from  their  purely  emotional 
side ;  he  is  exquisitely  human,  and 
in  his  sadness,  remorseful  and  un- 
upbraiding.  I  find  no  traces  in  Web- 
ster of  such  personal  swayings  of 
passion  as  surge  in  the  pages  of 
Marlowe ;  bat  neither  can  be  found 
in  him  the  utter  weight  of  woe  that 
characterises  the  other  two  members 
of  the  '  Satanic  School.'  Cyril 
Tourneur,  in  his  two  remarkable 
and  unworthily  neglected  plays,  ex- 
hibits an  unfathomable  grief,  more 
suggestive  of  the  despair  of  a  lost 
soul  than  anything  I  know.  His 
lines  linger  as  if  felling  from  bur- 
dened lips.  life  seems  to  him  a 
mere  stage  for  sorrows ;  he  knows 
not  joy  even  by  hearsay;  actual 
physical  enjoyments  are  to  him 
mere  gall  and  ashes,  even  in  desire. 
What  weight  of  horror  must  have 
lain  on  the  mind  of  this  remarkable 
and  obscure  person  !  I  picture  him 
to  myself  as  a  masculine  Emily 
Bronte,  afflicted  with  an  incurable 
malady  of  the  soul.  One  shudders 
to  think  with  what  blackness  of 
plumes,  with  what  darkness  of  con- 
gealed and  mysterious  blood,  he 
would  have  illustrated  the  story  of 
our  Duchess.  Last  of  the  gloomy 
quartett  comes  Forde,  a  soul  in  a 
different  mould  still — delicate,  pas- 
sionate, weak,  worn  out  with  the 
yearning  of  impossible  desire — 
puling  for  the  moon  like  a  child, 
and  refusing  in  morbid  feebleness 
of  appetite  the  ordinary  diet  of  men 
— the  Charles  Baudelaire  of  his  age. 
With  him,  too,  our  mighty  Webster 
has  little  in  common  but  the  super- 
ficial colour ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
Forde  would  have  even  cared  to 
accept  the  story  as  it  now  stands 
for  the  illustration  of  his  ideas.  In 
theatrical  arrangement,  in  study 
and  clearness  of  character,  it  is  not 
needful  to  point  out  by  how  very 
much  both  Forde  and  Tourneur  are 
the  inferiors  of  the  subject  of  this 

sav. 

The  Duchess  of  Malfy  is  full  of 


faults;  and  it  would  need  buWa 
shallow  wit  to  point  them-  butt, 
Webster  erred,  as  I  thave  said,'  in 
attempting  ant- altogether  impose 
sible  perfection,  'and  in  consequence 
worked  some  portions  up  with  the 
minute  accuracy  of  miniatures,  and 
left  some  mere  gaps  of  crude  colour. 
But  it  is  not  with  his  faults,  but 
with  his  excellencies,  that  we  are 
engaged.  I  can  hardly  account  for 
the  want  of  taste  and  art  shown  in 
the  fifth  act,  unless  on  the  not  im- 
plausible assumption  that  the  poet, 
having  destroyed  the  lovely  Duchess, 
in  whom  all  his  intellectual  interest 
had  centred,  found  his  energies 
droop  and  his  vivacity  decline  when 
she  no  longer  formed  the  heart  of 
the  action. 

The  Devil's  Law  Oasei  which  con- 
tains a  reference  to  the  Massacre  at 
Amboyna  in  1622,  and  which  was 
printed  in  1623,  follows  the  Duchess 
of  Malfy  by  about  six  years.  In 
some  respects  it  is  an  exceedingly 
faulty  production ;  there  is  no  great 
central  idea  on  which  the  plot 
wheels  as  on  an  axis ;  there  are  no 
characters  whose  personal  charm 
constrains  our  admiration;  the 
structure  of  the  piece  is  as  bad  as 
it  well  could  be ;  the  denouement  is 
vague  and  unsatisfactory;  the  spirit 
running  through  it  is  a  mixture  of 
spurious  tragedy,  and  comedy  which 
arouses  no  glimmer  of  a  smile.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  abounds  above 
all  the  works  of  its  author  in  lines 
and  passages  of  unique  and  peculiar 
beauty,  and  some  of  its  personam  are- 
drawn  with  a  consummate  art  and 
consistency. 

Before  we  can  enter  on  any  dis- 
quisition on  the  Devil's*  Law  Case,  it 
is  necessary  to  blot  from  our  memo* 
ries  the  irritating  presence  of  the 
lawyers,  who  are  introduced  with 
such  a  waste  of  subtlety.  The 
fatiguing  loquacity  and  intrigues  of 
Crispiano  and  Ariosto  must  be  for* 
gotten;  and  before  our  eyes  we 
must  place  the  five  prime  movers  in 
the  play — namely,  the  members  of 
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Romelio's  family:  himself,  mother 
and  sister,  and  the  two  suitors.  The 
plot,  which,  at  first  merely  dazes 
and  confounds,  stripped  of  its  ac- 
cessories, is  simply  this:   Jolenta, 
secretly  plighted  to  Contarino,  is  in 
Tain  required  to  marry  Ercole  by 
her  brother  Romelio,  a  merchant. 
The  mother  of  Jolenta  and  Romelio, 
Leonora,  secretly  loves  Contarino, 
and  therefore  urges  Ercole  upon  her 
daughter.    The  rivals  fight  a  duel, 
in  which  both  are  seriously  wounded ; 
and  Romelio,  finding  that  Conta- 
rino has  left  his  property  to  Jolenta, 
thinks  to  make  sure  by  stabbing 
him  in  his  sick  bed.     Leonora,  to 
revenge  her  lover,  brings  a  charge 
of  illegitimacy    against   hep    son. 
The  charge  is  overthrown ;  and  she 
is  about  to  suffer  for  libel,  when 
Ercole  and  Contarino,  who  have  re- 
covered, appear  in  succession,  and 
all    the  persons  form    a    tableau. 
What  is  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  not 
clear.     A  dull  and  repulsive  plot 
this  must  certainly  be  confessed  to 
be ;  but  yet,  in  the  hands  of  Web- 
ster, it  admits  of  no  little  talent  in 
character  painting.     The  family  of 
Romelio  resemble  one  another  in 
many  points— -they  are  all  passionate, 
perverse,  and  reserved.     They  all 
combine  in  deceiving  one  another ; 
from  the  beginning  they  bring  all 
this  coil  of  trouble  on  themselves 
by  being  so  very  crafty  to  one  an- 
other.   Leonora  hints  her  love  to 
Contarino  in  so  mystical  a  way  that 
he  never  suspects  her  aim.     He,  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  himself  won- 
drously  clever  in  asking  for  her 
picture — meaning    her    daughter. 
Thus  they  outwit  each  other.     The 
mother  and  children  are  amusingly 
self-willed.      The  scene  in  which 
Romelio  tries  to   force  Ercole  on 
Jolenta  is  a  masterly  one.     Jolenta 
is  quite  calm  and  decided ;  she  uses 
the  exact  phrases  that  are  most 
suited  to  irritate  Romelio  ;  the  lat- 
ter blusters,  threatens,  embarrasses 
poor  modest  Ercole,  but  gains  little 
by  it  alL    Leonora's  little  selfish 


by-play  is  cleverly  brought  in.  At 
last  poor  Jolenta  is  overpowered, 
but  she  is  quite  inflexible;  she 
merely  bows  to  the  physical  oppres- 
sion of  the  moment,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly gracious  to  Contarino  in  sheer 
wilfulness. 

So  these  precious  relatives  quietly 
flout  one  another,  and  consequently 
upon  their  schemings  a  difference 
is  made  between  the  suitors,  and 
Contarino  challenges  Ercole  to  fight 
a   dnel.      This  quarrel    has    been 
highly  lauded  by  Charles  Lamb,  as 
being  '  well-arranged   and    gentle- 
manlike.'  It  has  additional  interest 
in  the  play  because  the  two  rivals 
who  thus  engage  are  by  far  the  most 
pleasing  characters  introduced.  Er- 
cole, especially,  is  a  man 

Whose  word  is  still  led  by  a  noble  thought, 
And  that  thought  followed  by  as  fair  a  deed. 

Romelio  is  a  very  different  being, 
'  a  glorious  devil  large  in  heart  and 
brain,  that  did  love'  money  only. 
He  is  almost  invariably  made  to 
speak  in  quite  a  poetical  strain ;  he 
is  a  voluble  theorist  in  virtue.  It 
is  therefore  quite  consistently  that 
the  exquisite  passage  on  honourable 
activity  flows  from  his  lips : 

Virtue  is  ever  sowing  of  her  seeds 
In  the  trenches  for  the  soldier ;  in  the  wake- 
ful study 
For  the  scholar ;  in  the  furrows  of  the  sea 
For  men  of  our  profession ; — of  all  which 
Arise  and  spring  up  honour. 

With  such  flowerets  of  morality 
does  the  glib  merchant  adorn  his 
conversation.  No  wonder  poor 
Contarino  is  lost  in  admiration,  and 
even  the  reader  is  startled  to  find 
what  a  very  different  sort  of  person 
Romelio  is  behind  the  scenes.  His 
avarice  is  grasping  and  pitiless.  Hi> 
lust  of  gold  akin  to  Barnabas'  in 
the  Jew  of  Malta.  The  same  man 
who  could  with  fluent  solemnity 
preach  the  cause  of  virtue  to  Con- 
tarino, says  to  his  sister  presently, 
of  the  same  gentleman  and  Ercole : 

I  have  a  plot  shall  breed 
Out  of  the  death  of  these  two  noblemen 
The  advancement  of  our  house ! 
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He  is  a  magnificent  Pecksniff 
who  has  so  long  persuaded  the  world 
to  believe  in  him  that  at  last  he 
believes  in  himself.  Even  murder 
has  no  terror  for  him,  and  as  *  an 
Italianated  Jew '  he  plays  the  rogue 
finely. 

Poor  Leonora  in  the  frenzy  of 
her  irrepressible  love  is  very  piti- 
able, and  her  grief  makes  her  elo- 
quent. When  she  is  lying,  worn  out, 
on  the  floor,  and  answers  the  ques- 
tioning priest  by  saying, 

I  am  whispering  to  a  dead  friend ! 

she  rises  to  sublimity  of  that  sub- 
dued kind  so  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  Her  sud- 
den and  unnatural  rage  against  her 
son  is  very  fantastic,  and  treated  in 
a  most  repulsive  way.  Indeed,  the 
last  two  acts  of  the  Devil's  Law  Case, 
describing  Leonora's  suit,  which  is 
devilish  enough  in  all  conscience, 
are  unredeemed  by  any  beauty  of 
plot  or  character.  But  although 
the  persons  lose  all  hold  over  our 
attention,  the  passages  of  pure 
poetry  are  more  numerous  than 
ever ;  Romelio  turns  ballad-monger 
and  becomes  Skeltonian  in  his 
lyric  cynicism.  This  Satanic  play 
is  one  from  which  the  reader  is  in- 
clined to  draw  copious  extracts  for 
frequent  pleasurable  reference,  but 
hardly  to  toil  through  its  obscure 
labyrinth  again.  It  is  not  a  long 
work,  fortunately;  as  Romelio  re- 
marks, with  his  usual  acumen, 

Bad  plays  are  the  worse  for  their  length ! 

As  if  desirous  that  posterity 
might  judge  of  his  skill  in  every 
branch  of  the  higher  drama,  Web- 
ster's next  effort  was  an  historical 
one.  Appvus  and  Virginia  was  the 
most  popular  of  his  works  on  the 
stage  of  that  day,  and  was  the  only 
one  that  seems  to  have  been  resus- 
citated after  the  Restoration.  A 
critic  of  the  times  of  Charles  II.  who 
has  all  the  lofty  disdain  of  a  Gallo- 
maniac for  the  rough  polish  of 
Webster,  informs  us  that  c  the  in- 
genious Mr.  Betterton  altered  and 
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bettered  this  piece.'  Let  us  forgive 
the  wretched  pun,  and  carefully 
eschew  the  elegant  emendations  of 
the  later  wit.  The  subject  so  elo- 
quently told  by  Li  vy  was  a  favourite 
one  with  the  English  public.  One 
of  those  curious  interludes  which 
form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  old  moralities  and  the  regular 
drama,  had  treated  the  story  in  a 
jingling  way,  but  Webster  did  not 
draw  .his  inspiration  from  that 
trickling  fountain,  nor  apply  to  the 
ever-bubbling  well  of  his  own  in- 
vention, but  kept  very  close  to 
Idvy,  and  was  only  saved  by  his 
strong  impersonifying  habit  of 
mind  from  falling  into  the  mere 
historic  dullness  of  such  plays  as 
Perkin  Warbeck  or  Sejanus.  It 
*  is  difficult  to  imbue  the  most  pa- 
thetic history  with  poetic  life ;  the 
rigidity  of  fact  leaves  too  little  room 
for  the  play  of  imagination.  Even 
in  Shakespeare,  Fabtaff  and  Pistol 
and  Bardolph  have  for  us  more 
living  reality  by  far  than  the  once 
actually  breathing  Worcester  and 
Hotspur,  and  the  poet  is  more  easy 
in  painting  them.  One  of  the 
sweetest  singers  of  our  century, 
speaking  to  Love,  the  sovereign 
Power,  says : 

All  records,  saying  thine,  come  cool  and 

calm, 
And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed 

years; 
For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 
Have  become  indolent, 

and  all  the  life  and  worth  left  in 
such  a  record  as  this  Roman  tale 
consist  in  the  light  of  immortal  pas- 
sion gleaming  around  the  men  and 
women,  whose  hopes  and  fears  and 
tremulous  pleasures  were  identical 
with  those  we  daily  experience. 

It  is  manifest  that  to  produce  a 
really  lasting  drama,  founded  on  an 
historical  basis,  the  dramatist  must 
remember  this  fact,  and  insist  most 
prominently  on  the  emotions  of  his 
personce.  Webster  in  writing  Ap- 
pins  and  Virginia  either  pandered 
to  the  popular  taste  of  the  hour,  or 
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failed  to  attain  his  own  high  stand- 
ard. This  play  is  classical  and  cold ; 
to  say  it  is  illuminated  by  no  flashes 
of  pathos  and  originality  would  be 
to  deny  its  authorship,  but  the  ge- 
neral effect  is  frigid.  The  love  of 
-Icilius  and  Virginia,  with  which 
might  have  been  inwoven  much  fer- 
vidcolour  and  passionate  fancy,  has 
been  coolly  passed  over.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  heroine  is  sketched  with 
so  light  a  pencil  that  we  are  left  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  features  of  her 
soul.  The  interest  of  the  play  centres 
around  the  good  and  the  bad  heroes, 
Virginius  and  Appius  Claudius.  The 
former  is  on  all  occasions  displayed 
as  a  mirror  of  virtue ;  the  latter,  with 
much  novelty  and  freshness  of  treat- 
ment, as  a  worldly-wise  rogue.  The. 
crafty  decemvir,  with  his  Janus - 
head  of  virtue  in  word  and  vice  in 
action,  is  a  creation  worthy  of  Web- 
ster's subtle  intellect.  A  word  or 
hint  shows  us  the  laborious  course 
of  plottings  which  have  placed  him 
at  last  on  the  curule  chair.  He  is 
no  novice,  but  a  perfect  adept,  in  the 
art  of  cozening.  But  having  attained 
the  fall  height  of  his  ambition,  his 
care  slackens  and  the  first  and  fatal 
error  is  made  from  this  pinnacle. 
The  faithful  accomplice  of  his  crimes, 
the  execrable  Marcus,  starts  at  the 
discovery  of  his  patron's  weakness. 
He  sees  the  danger  which  Appius 
is  too  much  dazzled  by  success  to 
see.  All  this  intricate  imagining 
we  owe  to  Webster  and  not  to  the 
unvarnished  tale  of  Livy.  We  can 
only  swiftly  indicate  the  power  and 
beauty  which  are  expended  on  the 
character  of  Virginius,  bnt  even  he 
is  too  declamatory  and  cold.  There 
is  a  vein  of  languor  running  through 
Appius  and  Virginia  which  is  quite 
foreign  to  its  author's  stalwart  and 
active  genius;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  put  away  from  one  the  convic- 
tion that  its  composition  was  a  la- 
bour forced  upon  him  by  personal 
need  or  the  entreaty  of  a  manager. 
It  is  far  more  *  correct '  in  an  Au- 
gustan and  Drydenio  sense,  than  his 
otter  dramas,  and  was  accordingly, 


as  I  have  said,  the  only  one  success- 
fully revived  at  the  Restoration. 

The  play  brought  out  by  Kirk, 
man  in  1661  under  the  title  of  'A 
Owe  for  a  Cuckold,  by  John  Web- 
ster and  William  Rowley,'  has  never 
hitherto  obtained  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Mr.  Dyce  is  sceptical,  as 
well  he  may  be,  of  Kirkman's  pro- 
bity, but  thinks  there  are  traces  of 
Webster  in  it ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
does  not  hazard  any  opinion  save 
that  '  it  is  not  a  White  DevU  or  a 
Duchess  of  Malfyy  which  is  self-evi- 
dent.  No  one  has  yet  pointed  out, 
what  I  claim  as  a  discovery,  that, 
far  from  the  obscurity  of  mingled 
authorship  which  usually  attends  a 
compound  play,  the  respective  scenes 
of  this  may,  with  a  little  care,  be 
labelled  « Webster,'  *  Rowley,'  with- 
out  a  shadow  of  reasonable  doubt. 
I  take  it  that  the  matter  stood  thus  : 
William  Rowley,  the  passably  clever 
author  of  A  Shoemaker" 8  a  Gentleman, 
a  dramatist  who  never  rose  to  any 
eminence  in  serious  composition, 
had  on  his  hands  a  short  town- 
comedy,  suited  to  the  vicious  taste 
of  the  .day,  to  which  he  had  given 
the  appropriate  name  on  Kirkman's 
title-page.  But  this  not  being  long 
enough  for  representation,  and  from 
its  nature  not  being  capable  of  much 
expansion,  Rowley  asked  Webster, 
as  a  dramatist  in  high  repute,  for 
a  comedy  whose  plot  might  be 
interwoven  with  his  own.  Webster 
glanced  at  his  friend's  little  play, 
found  its  subject  uncongenial  to  him, 
but  consented  to  write  a  short  high 
comedy  which  Rowley  might  join 
with  his  own  low  comedy  as  well  as 
he  could.  The  consequence  is  tbat 
the  spirit  of  the  two  dramas  clashes 
continually;  consistent  alone,  viewed 
together  they  are  most  inconsistent 
Webster's  characters  are  noble,  sen- 
tentious, gentleman-like;  Rowley's 
are  ribald,  vulgar,  ignoble.  This  is 
seen  to  perfection  in  the  cases  of 
Woodroff,  Luce,  and  Franckford, 
who  are  supposed  to  bear  the  mutual 
relationship  of  brother,  sister,  and 
husband.     Woodroff.  whose  action 
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is  confined  to  the  upper  section  of 
the  play,  is  a  serene  and  virtuous 
-figure  in  Webster's  finest  style.  His 
sister  Luce  and  her  husband,  whose 
station  is  almost  wholly  in  the  lower 
section,  are  coarse  and  vulgar,  with 
a  vulgarity  wholly  foreign  to  our 
poet.  Not  to  enter  wearisomely 
into  this  matter,  I  will  merely  beg 
the  reader  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  bridal  party  in  A  Cure 
for  a  Cuckold  and  the  various  inci- 
dents that  follow  upon  it  are  not 
obviously  the  exclusive  property  of 
Webster.  They  may  be  judged  as 
a  complete  work  by  themselves,  and 
to  release  us  from  the  offensive  ex- 
isting title,  correct  enough  as  far  as 
regards  Rowley's  section,  I  would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  a  new  title 
for  this  play.  Perhaps  in  die  absence 
of  authority,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suggest  provisionally  that  of  Love's 
Graduate,  a  name  justified  by  a 
speech  of  Glare's  in  the  opening 
•scene,  and  by  the  general  succession 
-of  events  with  regard  to  her. 

The  purity  and  stateliness  of  the 
verse  impresses  one  from  the  first. 
No  such  musical  lines  fell  from  the 
pen  of  William  Rowley ;  the  blank 
verse  of  that  author  is  extremely 
tame,  and  has  a  tendency  to  fall  into 
rhyme  at  the  most  inappropriate 
moments,  as  if  the  shadow  of  the 
decadence  had  already  fallen  on 
him,  and  he  prophesied  of  Dryden. 
He  confines  himself  to  prose  in  his 
share  of  the  present  work.  To  re- 
turn to  Love's  Graduate.  The  first 
act  is  occupied  with  a  bridal  party, 
convened  to  the  marriage  of  Annabel 
and  Bonville.  The  guests  converse 
with  all  the  suavity  and  florid  grace 
appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  as  we 
always  notice  in  Webster's  work, 
there  is  a  lack  of  passionate  utter- 
ance, but  there  is  a  quiet  joyousness 
and  golden  indolence  akin  to  the 
hazy  beauty  of  a  summer  afternoon, 
which  atone  for  the  characteristic 
lack  of  amorous  fervour. 

This  little  idyll,  so  long  and  so 
completely  neglected  that  it  seems 
to  me   like   some  Pompeian  jar, 


faultless  and  fragile,  suddenly  re- 
vealed uninjured,  with  its  bright 
frieze  of  dancers  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  painted,  has  a  special 
claim  to  respectful  consideration. 
In  it,  while  detecting  everywhere 
those  peculiarities  of  style  and  feel- 
ing which  we  have  learned  to  look 
for  in  all  Webster's  work,  we  also 
discover  traits  nowhere  else  dis- 
cernible. This  sense  of  quiet  en- 
joyment, which  I  have  pointed  out 
as  characterising  the  opening  act,'  is 
hardly  to  be  found,  in  so  fall  a  mea- 
sure at  least,  in  any  of  the  plays  we 
have  already  examined,  if,  as  I 
believe,  Love's  Graduate  is  the  pro- 
duct of  his  later  years,  it  would  give 
us  some  ground  for  supposing  that 
ease  and  competence  mellowed  the 
gloomy  spirit  of  his  youth,  and  de- 
veloped to  more  perfection  the 
graceful  and  reflective  instincts  of 
his  imagination. 

The  interest  mainly  centres  round 
the  quartett,  Annabel  and  her 
newly-married  consort,  and  the  un- 
linked lovers,  Lessingham  and  Clare. 
The  last  of  these  is  very  cleverly 
contrasted  with  Annabel;  if  two 
words  now-a-days  misused  ad  nau- 
seam may  be  brought  into  legitimate 
service,  Annabel's  mind  is  of  an  ob- 
jective type,  Clare's  subjective.  The 
bride  is  clear-headed  and  joyous, 
untroubled  by  doubts  or  anxieties, 
sociable,  merry,  and  without  re- 
serve ;  her  friend  is  tortuous  and 
melancholy,  dealing'  in  symbols  and 
conceits,  reserved,  inscrutable,  in- 
trospective.  Lessingham  is  more 
interesting  than  agreeable ;  he  is 
very  honest  and  well-meaning,  but 
weak  in  will  and  purpose ;  we  find 
him  too  passionate  to  be  really  ge- 
nerous, and  at  last,  led  away  by  his 
tempestuous  emotions,  he  becomes 
malicious  and  cruel.  To  work  out 
all  this  with  success  needed  a  mas- 
ter's hand;  Webster  delighted  in 
developing  such  fantastic  and  way- 
ward (marketers  as  these.  Bonville, 
again,  stands  as  much  in  contrast 
to  Lessingham  as  Annabel  does  to 
Clare.     He  is  very  virtuous  and 
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noble,  but  less  subtle  of  intellect 
than  his  friend,  and  capable  of  the 
injustice  that  is  the  child  of  imper- 
fect mental  sympathy. 

The  third  act  contains  a  scene,  in 
my  estimation,  finer  than  any  out  of 
the  two  great  tragedies,  and  second 
to  few  in  them.  The  quarrel  on 
Calais  sands  between  Lessingham 
and  Bonville  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  triumphs  of  Webster's 
subtle  genius.  It  bears  just  sufficient 
likeness  to  the  well-known  duel  in 
the  Devil's  Law  Case  to  prove  their 
common  paternity,  but  in  pathos 
and  stately  power  it  far  excels  it. 
The  occasion  is  peculiar.  Lessing- 
ham is  commanded  by  the  myste- 
rious Glare  to  kill  his  best  friend  if 
he  would  win  her  love,  so  he  in- 
duces Bonville  on  the  very  day  of 
his  marriage  to  come  to  Calais, 
where,  only,  English  duels  could  be 
fought,  to  be  his  second.  When 
they  get  there,  no  one  is  in  sight, 
and  Lessingham  has  to  explain  to 
his  astonished  and  indignant  friend 
that  he  is  himself  the  antagonist. 
The  situation  is  a  most  thrilling 
one.  The  long  stretch  of  ribbed 
and  barren  sand;  the  unbroken 
solitude  of  sea,  shore,  and  sky ;  the 
two  men  fearlessly  standing  face  to 
face  before  they  bury  the  love  of 
years  in  a  feud  where  the  passion 
of  anger  has  no  place.  The  only 
sound  in  all  the  wide  expanse  is  the 
long  wash  ( of  the  cruel  and  incon- 
stant sea,  that  beats  upon  this 
beach.'  While  they  prepare  to 
fight  for  life  and  death,  their  words, 
bold  and  solemn  as  the  dying  speech 
of  a  good  man,  wake  the  echoes  of 
that  unpeopled  place.  What  they 
say,  with  what  a  sad  and  noble  com- 
promise they  rescue  their  lives  from 
that  fratricide,  it  is  not  my  part  to 
tell.  Let  the  reader  search  ont  for 
himself,  and  store  up  this  strange 
duel  in  his  memory. 

The  finale  is  more  happily  ma- 
naged than  is  usual  in  Webster's 
plays.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
act  a  general  misunderstanding  has 


involved  everyone  in  confusion. 
The  reputation  of  the  excellent 
Annabel  has  to  be  cleared,  and  her 
father,  Woodroff,  defends  her  in  a 
noble  little  speech.  The  final 
quarrel,  after  which  all  the  threads 
are  unravelled,  is  most  natural  and 
animated,  and  on  the  stage  would 
be  extremely  effective.  I  think  this 
little  drama  would  be  well  worthy 
of  reproduction  on  the  boards  of  one 
of  our  theatres. 

In  that  high  garden  of  the  gods 
of  song  where  the  Muses  walk 
among  the  statues  of  the  dead  poets 
they  have  loved,  there  is  one  deli* 
cious  terrace  that  looks  over  the 
western  sea.  Here,  when  the  grass 
is  still  dewy,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
eastern  mountains  still  upon  the 
garden,  Melpomene  comes  daily  to 
lay  a  fresh  garland  of  narcissus  om 
the  bland  brows  of  Shakespeare.  All 
the  unfamiliar  faces  of  die  Eliza- 
bethans gaze  out  of  the  shade  of 
the  laurels,  reposing  in  marble  after 
their  stormy  life  on  earth.  But  be- 
fore she  reaches  the  great  Master, 
the  Muse  steps  aside  to  lay  vervain 
on  a  head  whose  outlines,  in  the 
extreme  shadow,  are  quite  invisible 
to  us;  it  is  to  the  author  of  the 
Duchess  o/Malfy  that  she  pays  this 
gracious  homage,  and  we  long  to 
stand  where  she  does,  and  see  what 
face  and  form,  what  lips  and  hair 
and  eyes  clothed  the  godhead  of 
this  poet  of  poets.  This  we  shall 
never  see ;  the  laurels  will  for  ever 
hide  this  singer's  lyric  throat  and 
forehead.  The  more  let  us  devoutly 
examine  what  he  has  left  behind 
him,  and  write  on  the  blank  slab 
that  hides  his  dust  some  such  words 
as  these,  which  some  one  has  used 
regarding  him : 

His  was  a  soul  whose  calm  intensity 
Glared,  shadeless,  at  the  passion-sun  that 
blinds, 
Unblinded,  till  the  storm  of  song  arose ; 
Even  as  the  patient  and  Promethean  sea 
Tosses  in  sleep,  until  the  vulture-winds 
Swoop  down,  and  tear  the  breast  of  its 
repose  I 

Edmund  W.  Gossb. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ALBANY  FONBLANQUE  IN  ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM. 


niHE  name  of  Albany  Fonblanque 
JL  suggests  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions, of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  history  of  English  journalism, 
some  of  which  may  serve  sufficiently 
to  explain  the  change  in  the  posi- 
tion that  journalism  as  a  profes- 
sion occupies  at  the  present  day, 
when  contrasted  with  that  which 
must  be  assigned  to  it  not  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.    The  accusations 
which  were    brought  against  the 
newspaper  press  of  England  have 
become  anachronisms.    To  be  the 
anonymous  writer  in    a  daily  or 
weekly  journal  is  no  longer  esteemed 
beneath  the  dignity  of  letters — the 
business  of  the  professed  lampooner, 
the  occupation  of  the  hireling  and 
scurrilous  pen.     Nor  was  it   en- 
tirely without  reason  that  these  op- 
probrious epithets  were  levelled  by 
the  consent  of  society  at  the  heads  of 
the  publicists  of  a  bygone  period. 
English  journalism  was  in  a  stage  of 
transition,  and  with  stages  of  tran- 
sition much  that  is  extravagant  and 
ungraceful,  offensive  and  indecor- 
ous, must  inevitably  be  associated. 
When    the   old    order   has    once 
changed,  and  actually  given  place 
to   the  new,  then  we  may   nope 
for   an   improvement    of    system 
and  an  amelioration  of  tone.    But 
while  the  process  of  transformation 
is  going  on,  we  can  only  expect  to 
see  the  clumsiness  of  effort  without 
a  foretaste  of  the  charms  and  ele- 
gance of  achievement.  English  jour- 
nalism,   though    not    under   that 
name,  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
the  best  productions    of   English 
prose  literature.   The  spirit  of  jour- 
nalism it  is  which  has  inspired  our 
best  prose  writers,  and  has  embo- 
died itself  in  some  of  their  best 
works.      We  may   date   the  rise 
of  a  school  of  English  journalism 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Civil  War. 


Thence  we  can  trace  its  successive 
phases  and  operations  through  the 
term  of  time  which  dosed  with  the 
accession  of  Anne,  when  it  took  a 
fresh  lease  of  life,  and  acquired  that 
reserve  force  of  energy  and  strength 
which  carried  it  on  till  about  the 
period  of  the   first  Reform  Bill. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  two 
centuries  the  form  assumed  by  jour- 
nalism in  England  was  that  of  the 
pamphlet.    The  tracts  of  Milton — 
the  Apology  for  Ehnec&yrnnuua,  the 
Areopagitica,  and  the  entire  series 
of  those  masterpieces  of  rhetoric,  at 
once  impassioned  and  controlled — 
were  the  literary  models  of  the 
impeachment  launched   by  Defoe 
against  civil  and  religious  despotism, 
and  of  the  terrible  invective  with 
which  Swift  assailed  the  Whigs. 
The  mention  of  Defoe  may  remind 
us  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
and  popular  era   in    the    history 
of  journalism — the  appearance  of 
essays  and  disquisitions  on  topical 
matters    at    fixed    periods.      The 
Englishman  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Examiner* ;  and  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  example  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  author  of  Robinson 
Orusoe  single-handed  which  mainly 
influenced  the  writer  of  GuUvoers 
Travels  in  establishing,  by  the  aid 
of  Bolingbroke,  Prior,  Friend,  and 
the  King,  the  periodical  whose  con- 
tents proved  more  than  a  match  for 
the  united  efforts  of  Addison  and 
Steele.    The  requirements  of  the 
reading  public  were  thus  abundantly 
fulfilled.    Means  of  rapid  intercom- 
munication did  not  exist:  there  were 
no  steam  locomotives :  much  uncer- 
tainty attended  the  delivery  of  the 
postal  mails.    The   pamphlet,  ap- 
pearing at  irregular  intervals,  or  at 
most  the  political  essay,  in  bulk  less 
lengthy  than  the  pamphlet,  but  in 
other  respects  identical,  appearing 
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at  regular  intervals,  was  all  the 
instruction  which  the  people  looked 
for  on  national  af&izfe  Theiftife&> 
ligencers  and  News  Letters,  contain-' 
ing  the  baldest  summaries  of  events, 
supplied  the  curious  in  .details  with 
as  much,  knowledge  as  they  could 
possibly,  want.  It  may  well  be  ^ap- 
posed that  for  one  man  who  was 
indebted  for  Ms  acquaintance  with 
what  was  passing  in ,  the  world  to 
these  printed  epitomes  of  fact,,  there 
were  five  hundred  who*  if  in  Lon- 
don, knew  nor  other  source  of  in- 
formation than .  the  talk  of  their 
coffee-houses ;  or,  if  in  the  country, 
consulted  no  other  oracles  than  the 
quidnuncs  of  their  ordinaries  on 
market-day.  It  was  in  eighteentii- 
century  England  as  it  was  in  the 
Athens  of  Pericles.  Intelligence  and 
criticism  were  alike  orally  derived 
and  orally  expressed.  The  more 
careful  and  cultivated  of  the  popu- 
lation found  in  the  pamphlets  of  a 
Swift  or  an  Atterbury  enough  to 
correct  their  judgment  on  current 
topics*  and  more  than  enough  to 
inflame  their  enthusiasm. 

As  time  passed  on,  as  new  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  gave  a  stimulus 
to  society  and  discussion,  as  the 
echoes  of  the  strife  between  poli- 
tical parties  rang  out.  more  sharply 
and  clearly  from  afar,  as  events 
became  more  numerous  and  more 
stirring,  fresh  media  of  know* 
ledge  began  to  be  desired,  new  and 
more  frequent  channels  Of'  public 
criticism  began  to  be  demanded. 
The  dose  of  the  Peninsular  War 
-created  a  thirst  for  continuous  and 
widely  circulated  information;  the 
political  asperities  which  ensued 
gave  the  occasion  for  comment 
more  regular  and  more  severe*  It 
is  to  this  period  that  the  first  oom» 
menoement  of  popular  journalism 
— meaning  by  the  word  that  com*, 
bination  of  facts  and  criticism  of 
which  journals  now  consist — must 
be  referred.  The  facts  were  often 
untrustworthy;  the  criticism  was 
-always  carping,  and  generally  most 


offensively  personal.  Nor,  though 
the  pamphlet  as  a  phase  of  jour- 
nalism had  unquestionably'  seen  its 
'best  days,  were  there  any  signs  of 
its  total  deposition  from  the  high 
pkoa  which  it  shad  hitherto*  occim 
pied.  Skilled  and  comJ>etenfc  opi- 
nion ,  never  declared :  itself  to>  "the 
world  in  the  columns,  of  theephe* 
meral  prints  of  the  tune.  If  the 
experienced  observer,  »  whether  of 
war  or  politios,  wished'  to,  publish 
his  'strictures  on  recent  proceed- 
ings/ he  shunned  the  newspaper  as 
he  would  a  plague;  The  mere  fact 
of  voluntarily  enlisting  himself  in 
that  army  of  literary  sharpshooters 
who,  .under  cover  of  their  own 
anonymity,  insulted  celebrities  or 
lampooned  hjgh  authorities  in  a 
manner  which  deserved  Hie  .pistol 
or  the  horsewhip,  and  not  nnsoldom 
got  both,  would  have  detracted 
from  the  worth  and  weight  of  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  pamphlet  was 
open  to  him,  and  if  he  quitted 
himself  well  in  this  field  of  dis- 
play, he  was  quite  sure  to  fix  the 
attention  of  a  sufficient  audience. 
Thus,  partjy  by  its  own  inherent 
defects,,  its  coarseness  and  scurrility, 
its  unphilosophical  tone,  and  its 
habitual  inaccuracy — partly  fay  the 
scant  countenance  and  encourage* 
ment  which  it  obtained  from  the 
public,  journalism  in  England  was 
seriously  retarded* '  For,  of  course, 
these  two  facts  reacted  on  each 
other.  If  the  public  despised  the 
press,  the  press  outraged  the  public: 
if  the  journalist,  as  distinguished 
from  the  pamphleteer,  was  denied 
his  due  meed  of  recognition  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  addicted  to 
language  intemperate  and  gross, 
he  was  not  unnaturally  tempted  to 
merit '  by  his  acts  the  reputation 
with  which  he  was  credited.  We 
know  that  this  was  lamented  by 
the  more  impartial  intellects  of  the 
time.  We  know  that  Pitt  and  ¥ox 
expressed  their  bitterest  regret  at 
the  feud  between  public  opinion 
and  journalism,  and  that  eaok  of 
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these  statesmen  repeatedly  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  the  time  was 
not  far  off  when  the  press  of  Eng- 
land would  assert  itself  as  not 
merely  a  great  distributor  of  news, 
but  as  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  political  thought  of  the  people. 
In  an  estimate  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  tended  to  ele- 
vate journalism  from  the  depressed 
condition  it  occupied  at  the  time  of 
which  we  sneaky  the  labours  of  such 
men  as  Fonblanque  hold  a  conspicu- 
ous place.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  attach  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  good 
work  of  individuals.  The  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  modern 
journalism  is  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  and  it  is  from  this  date,  and 
the  years  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  that  journalism  in  England 
began  to  assert  its  claims  to  a 
place  among  the  liberal  professions 
of  the  day.  To  the  Whigs  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  first  recognised 
the  powerful  instrument  which  a 
judiciously  organised  press  might 
constitute.  For  half  a  decade  before 
Lord  Grey's  measure  extending  the 
franchise  to  the  ten*  pound  house- 
holder became  law,  Lord  Grey's 
party  had  been  diligently  nursing 
the  newspapers,  metropolitan  and 
provincial.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tories  had  preserved  an  entire 
apathy.  If  some  of  the  great  Tory 
lords  had  honoured  with  invita- 
tions to  their  houses  men  who  were 
notoriously  connected  with  the 
daily  or  weekly  press,  it  was  not  so 
much  in  their  character  of  educators 
of  public  opinion,  as  in  that  of 
amusing  companions.  They  detest- 
ed the  writer :  they  laughed  at  the 
buffoon.  Their  opponents  saw  the 
opportunity,  and  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  journalist 
was  sought  after,  was .  lionised,  re- 
ceived special  information— was 
treated,  in  a  word,  not  as  a  hireling 
scribe,  but  as  a  member  of  the  hier- 
archy of  letters.  An  historical 
critic  as  acute  as  Lord  Dalling  has 


remarked,  that  if  the  Tories  had 
but  cultivated  the  forces  of  journal- 
ism with  an  assiduity  at  all  equal 
to  that  of  the  Whigs,  Lord  Grey's 
Reform  Bill  might  have  been  retard- 
ed by  at  least  five  years.  Into  this 
speculation  it  is  unnecessary  to  go. 
The  fact  which  we  have  stated  is  be- 
yond the  range  of  controversy. 
During  the  last  hundred  years,  from 
1774  to  1874,  it  is  the  Tories  who 
have  systematically  neglected  the 
press;  it  is  their  opponents  who 
have  most  diligently  attended  to  it, 
and  who  have,  therefore,  been  most 
faithfully  and  efficiently  served  by  its 
writers.  Since  the  time  of  Swift,  the 
motive  powers  of  journalism  have, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  Gifiard, 
Maginn,  and  one  or  two  others,  been 
-ranged  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of 
Toryism.  Never  has  political  party 
stood  so  deeply  indebted  to  the 
tight  artillery  of  its  periodical 
literature  as  the  Tories ;  never  has 
assistance  so  readily  rendered  been 
requited  with  such  ingratitude.  Yet 
the  neglect  by  the  Tories  of  jour- 
nalism and  journalists  is  not  alto- 
gether inexplicable.  It  was  the 
Conservatives  who  were  attacked 
the  most  pitilessly  and  offensively 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  bad  old 
regime,  whioh  has  happily  gone  by 
for  ever.  The  very  word  journalism 
has  been  associated  by  them  with 
personal  ridicule  and  coarse  satire. 
They  have  thus  had  not  merely  to 
overcome  a  natural  objection  to  con- 
tract a  new  alliance,  out  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  banish  the  memories 
of  the  systematic  onslaughts  of  a 
past  foe. 

It  was  not  till  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed,  and  the  current  of  a  new 
political  life  began  to  circulate  itself 
vigorously  amongst  the  multitude, 
not  till  the  extension  of  political 
privileges  awoke  the  desire  for  fuller 
knowledge  and  freer  discussion  of 
all  subjects  appertaining  to  a  peo- 

gle's  political  affairs,  that  the  Eng- 
sh  journalist  was  completely  im- 
bued with  the  consciousness  that  he 
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was  a  considerable  personage  in  the  a    Carrel.    America   was   a    new 

realm,  and  that  the  guild  of  which  country,  without   any  established 

he  was  a  member  might  arrogate  to  aristocracy  of  birth  or  of  intellect. 

itself  the  proud  title  of  the  Fourth  France  was  a  country  in    which 

Estate.    The  writer  of  leading  ar-  there  existed  no  such  class  as  we 

tides  became   an  authority  about  have    always    had    in    England— 

the  same  time  as  lending  libraries  country  gentlemen  and  the  scions  of 

and  mechanics'  institutes,  and  as  noble  houses— educated  from  their 

an  effect  of  the  self-same  movement,  youth  upwards  in  an  atmosphere  of 


Still,  the  position  which  he  occupied  political  activity  and  political 

was  anomalous.   It  was  unquestion-  ditions,  and  ready  and  fit  in  the 

ably  a  position  of  power,  yet  it  was  fulness  of  time  to  take  their  seats 

one  also  of  political  distrust  and  iu  the  first  representative  assembly 

of  social  disparagement.    He  had  in  the  world.    In  France  the  only 

his  occupation :  he  had  yet  to  make  men  who  could  be  said  to  have  had 

his    mark.       The    evil   traditions  any  political  training  at  all  were 

of  the  Satirist  and  the  Age  clung  journalists,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 

to    the   new  and  better  order  of  quence  they  made  their  way  to  a 

journals  in  the  popular  estimate,  foremost  position  in  public  attention 

Sometimes  a  newspaper,  as  if  in  and  influence, 
its  anxiety  to  avoid  the  imputa-        It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 

tion   of   scurrility,    would    fly    to  that  the  only  effect  which  the  Be- 

the  opposite  extreme  of  adulation  form  Bill  of  1832  had  upon  the 

and  base  obsequiousness :  at  another  profession  of  journalism  was  that, 

time  it    would    identify  itself    so  by  finding  more  work  for   news- 

clearly  with  the  views  and  caprices  paper  writers  as  public  teachers,  it 

of  a  clique  as  to  incur  the  charge  secured  them  a  new  measure   of 

of   corruption.      The    lot    of   the  public  repute.     On  the   contrary, 

journalist  was,  under  any  ciroum-  the  most  substantial    good  which 

stances,  far  from  being  an  enviable  the  Reform    Bill    conferred  upon 

one.     He  might  have  made  one  step  journalists  as  a  class,  it  conferred  in 

to  fame  and  position :  but  the  goal  an  almost  equal  degree  upon  the 

still  seemed  a  long  way  off.     Con-  members   of  all  other  avocations 

trasts  between  Frenoh  and  English  and  pursuits.     In  the  wake  of  the 

journalism,  between  the  condition  new  political  forces  introduced  by 

of  writers  of  newspapers  on  this  the  Bill  of  Lord  Grey  to  oar  Con- 

and  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  stitution  were  a  host  of  new  social 

were  perpetually  being  drawn,  and  forces.   The  democratic  spirit  which 


always  to  the  disadvantage  of  our*  had,  it  was  supposed,' 
selves.  asserted  itself  in  the  ten-pound 
There  is  a  very  obvious  and  sum-  franchise  diffused  itself  into  every 
cient  reason  why  journalists  should  branch  of  our  social  system.  The 
not  have  obtained  the  same  political  rigid  orthodoxy  of  fashionable  ex- 
promotion,  and  as  a  consequence  clusiveness  was  forced  to  unbend, 
the  same  social  notoriety,  thus  The  aristocracy  of  commerce  and 
early  in  the  history  of  English  of  wealth  established  themselves 
journalism,  and    according  to  its  side  by  side  with  the  aristocracies  of 

E resent  pattern,  which  had  already  family  and  of  intellect.  Thedescend- 

dlen  to  their  share  in  America  ants  of  the  purest  Norman  stock  took 

and    France — why    a    Mackintosh  to  themselvesas  brides  the  daughters 

or  a  Horner  should  not  have  found  of  the  magnates  of  Liverpool  and 

themselves   elevated  to  the  same  the  cotton  lords     of   Manchester. 

pedestal  of  national  worship  as  an  It  was  an  age  of  social  upheaval, 

Everett  or  a  Webster,  a  Janin  or  and  journalism,  like  other  ^K^g* 
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hitherto  unrecognised,  was  advanced 
by  the  aspiring  movement.  This 
movement  has  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly from  that  time  till  now, 
and  if  we  want  to  know  why  news- 
paper writers  are  looked  upon  more 
favourably  in  the  year  of  grace 
1874  than  in  1832,  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  because  the  tone 
of  newspapers  has  improved;  we 
must  ask  ourselves  why  solicitors 
and  stockbrokers  move  in  the  same 
society  as  peers  of  the  blood,  and 
why  the  lady  of  a  great  tea  mer- 
chant may  be  as  considerable  a 
personage  as  the  wife  of  a  noble 
duke.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
it  may  be  very  well  to  say  that  no 
gentleman  who  valued  his  position 
in  society  would  openly  own  to 
having  adopted  journalism  as  the 
means  of  making  his  daily  bread. 
That  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  no  gentleman  who  valued  his 
social  position  would  have  embarked 
his  capital  in  the  stock-in-trade  of 
a  shop. 

If  we  come  to  the  more  specific 
causes  which  have  been  favourable 
to  journalism  in  these  latter  times, 
they  may  be  described  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  under  three  or  four 
separate  heads.  In  the  first  place, 
the  work  which  journalism  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  has  long  since 
irresistibly  impressed  itself  on  the 
public  mind.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  part  played  by  newspaper  litera- 
ture in  connection  with  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  manner  in  which  it  con- 
tributed to  the  abolition  of  military 
flogging  and  to  Poor  Law  revision 
is  scarcely  less  conspicuous.  The 
assistance  which  journalism  render- 
ed to  the  deposition  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  in  1841,  and  later  to  the 
overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are 
instances  still  more  remarkable. 
Nothing  can  have  been  more  short- 
sighted than  the  egotism  of  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  which  in  1843 
impelled  him  to  proclaim  publicly  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  in- 


tended with  his  Parliamentary  fol- 
lowers to  fight  his  political  battle 
without  invoking  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  press.  The  press  was  at  that 
time  an  absolutely  indispensable 
ally  of  Toryism.  The  party  opposed 
to  the  Tories  professed  principles 
which  were  by  their  very  nature  more 
calculated  to  attract  and  enlist  on 
their  behalf  the  popular  sympathies. 
It  was  because  the  principles  of  Peel 
and  his  followers  were  less  dazzling, 
and  appealed  less  to  the  impulses  of 
the  multitude,  that  their  exposition 
by  well-drilled  and  skilful  inter- 
preters was  of  paramount  import- 
ance. Peel  soon  discovered  his  fatal 
mistake ;  and  when  he  succumbed 
to  the  satirical  and  scathing  on- 
slaughts of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  fell 
amidst  a  perfect  chorus  of  journalis- 
tic approval.  The  natural  allies  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  the  journalists 
of  England.  He  rejected  their  aid, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  was  forced 
to  fling  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
noisy  and  factious  league  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Smith. 
These  events  and  their  moral,  which 
was  universally  understood,  created 
a  profound  impression  in  the  coun- 
try, nor  has  there  since  the  time 
of  Peel  been  a  statesman,  of  what 
ever  shade  of  political  thought,  who 
would  venture  ostentatiously  to 
disclaim  the  value  of  the  advo- 
cacy or  to  disparage  the  hostility 
of  the  newspaper  force  of  the 
country.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  not  merely  that 
the  dignity  of  journalism  has  been 
materially  advanced  by  accomplished 
individual  journalists,  such  as  Ster- 
ling and  Fonblanque,  to  whose  work 
and  its  influence  we  shall  presently 
revert  more  particularly,  but  that  in 
the  last  thirty  years  literature  gene- 
rally, and  specially  periodical  litera- 
ture, has  acquired  a  remarkable  ac- 
cession of  prestige.  The  influence 
of  the  two  quarterly  reviews  in  this 
direction  has  been  immense.  The 
crop  of  honours  awarded  by  the 
State  to  great  authors  has  been 
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unprecedented.  The  elevation  of 
Macanlay  and  Balwer  only  serve  to 
remind  us  of  a  score  of  other  similar 
promotions,  and  on  similar  grounds. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been, 
from  one  point  of  view,  a  glorified 
illustration  of  the  mission  and  the 
capacities  of  literature.  Men  do 
not,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  informed 
us,  reason  always  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  and  ordinary  in- 
ductions are  those  which  proceed 
by  the  enumeration  of  single  in- 
stances. Thus  the  effect  of  one 
eminently  distinguished  success  in 
literature,  with  its  whole  train  of 
subsequent  triumphs,has  been  to  shed 
a  reflected  lustre  on  the  entire  craft. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  very  important 
fact  that  the  composition  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  journalism  has  within 
the  last  few  years  undergone  a  com- 
plete change.  On  the  one  hand, 
journalism  at  the  present  day  is 
more  of  a  profession  than  it  ever  ' 
was  before;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
never  was  less  of  a  close  profession. 
There  are  very  few  educated  men 
who  write  at  all  who  have  not 
now  written  leading  articles  in  daily 
newspapers.  If  a  man  has  made 
some  subject  requiring  special  study 
and  opportunities  pre-eminently  his 
own,  he  willnot  have  much  difficulty 
in  finding  a  field  for  the  flourish  of 
the  editorial  'we.'  The  amateur 
who  fifty  years  ago  would  have 
ventilated  his  views  in  a  pamphlet, 
gives  utteranoe  to  them  in  a  maga- 
zine article,  or  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  rSdacteur  of  a  daily  print. 
The  extension  of  the  social  affini- 
ties of  journalism  and  of  periodical 
literature  of  all  kinds  has  at  once 
widened  the  area  of  its  influence 
and  enhanced  the  respectability  of 
its  reputation.  Lastly,  the  journal- 
ism of  to-day,  whatever  its  faults,  is 
pure.  Party  journalism  may  be 
carried  to  excess,  but  it  is  extra- 
vagant within  the  limits  of  loyalty 


to  its  principles;  an  editor  of  a 
Conservative  newspaper  would  not 
accept  a  bribe,  any  more  than  he 
would  receive  the  offer  of  a  bribe, 
to  apostatise  from  his  political 
faith,  and  to  covertly  advocate  jbo- 
morrow  the  creed  and  the  clique 
which  he  had  condemned  to-day. 

Albany  Fonblanque  commenced 
his  career  as  a  journalist  in  1812 ; 
and  his  biographer,  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  selection  from  .his 
writings  which  has  recently  been 
published,1  might  well  say,  'It  must 
have  required  all  his  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  his  principles  and 
cause,  and  in  his  power  to  express 
and  sustain  them,  to  enable  the 
young  writer  to  make  way  against 
the  general  unpopularity  of  the 
career  he  had  chosen,  and  the 
social  prejudices  attaching  to  it 
At  that  time/  continues  the  me- 
moir, '  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
had  barely  begun  to  exercise  direct 
influence  upon  public  affairs.  A 
statesman  might  wince  under  the 
lash  of  editorial  censure,  but  no 
degree  of  newspaper  argument  was 
likely  to  affect  the  policy  of  a  Go- 
vernment or  to  modify  the  action 
of  a  Cabinet.'  The  late  Lord  Lytton 
says  in  one  of  his  plays : 

The  people,  like  the  air, 
Is  never  heard,  pave  when  it  speaks  in 
thunder ; 

and  half  a  century  ago  public  opi- 
nion had  not  yet  found  in  the  press 
the  means  of  making  itself  heard 
and  felt  by  the  governing  or  pri- 
vileged classes.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  the  Conservative 
press — whether  the  Herald  and 
Courier — did  not  receive  under  the 
regime  of  Perceval  more  encourage- 
ment than  was  meted  out  to  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  under  Peel.  But  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  can  have 
appeared  less  promising — save  to 
the  eye  of  sanguine  enthusiasm— 
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than .  the    calling   which.    Albany 
Fonblanque  embraced  more   than 
srcty -year*    ago.      Nor  were  the 
only  difficulties  against  which  he 
had  to  contend  those  arising  from 
the  popular  antipathy  to  the  name 
and     calling,    of   the     newspaper 
writer.  .  Notwithstanding  this  sen- 
timent,   the   journalist   who    had 
a   clever    and    unscrupulous    pen 
might  reasonably  hope  to  win  a 
moderate, competence  and  some  de- 
gree  of    personal  notoriety.      He 
might    receive    the    value  of   his 
services  as  a  tool  or  of  his  exertions 
as  a  firebrand.     '  The  hired  literary 
advocate  of  political  abuses/  writes 
Fonblanque's    nephew,    'might  in 
those  days  enrich  himself ;  the  reck- 
less and  noisy  demagogue  might, 
on  the. other  hand,  be  sure  of  at- 
taining popularity. '    With  the  jour- 
nalist  who  was  resolved  to  accept 
no  other  inspiration  than  that  of 
his   matured  principles  and   deli- 
berate   convictions,  it  was    others 
wise.       '  The    thinking    reformer 
("  the  instructed  Radical"  was  the 
term,  applied  by  these  gentlemen  to 
themselves),  tne  man  who  neither 
cringed  to  power  nor  pandered  to 
passion  and  ignorance,  was  certain 
to   incur  the   enmity  of  the  one 
class  without  receiving  the  support 
of  the   other.'     The  entire  nation 
was,   indeed,  divided  into  fiercely 
antagonistic  camps,  between  whom 
a  collision  which  should  shake  our 
Constitution  to  its  foundation  seem- 
ed from  day  to  day  inevitable.     The 
compact    ranks    of    an    Eldonian 
Toryism,  whose  policy  was  obstruc- 
tion, and  whose  motto  was  No  sur- 
render ;  who  met  each  demand  for 
the  extension  of  popular  privileges, 
the   vindication  of  popular  rights, 
and  the  redress  of  popular  abuses, 
with  the  stereotyped  reply  of  Non 
possunttts^  were  confronted  by  an 
angry  .mass,  imbued  to  the  heart's 
core   with   democratic  ideas,  mor- 
tally irritated  by  the  refusal  of  re- 
quests  neither  excessive  nor  ille- 
gitimate, »nd  ready  with  one  unani- 


mous impulse  to  sweep  away  all 
institutions,  however  ancient  or  sa- 
cred, to  obliterate  all  social  insti- 
tutions, however  deeply  engrained. 
One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  ill 
repute  into  which  newspaper  writers 
had  fallen  was,  that  hitherto  they 
had  been  exclusively  identified 
with  the  intemperate  champions  of 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
bigots  of  obstruction  Baw  in  the 
hostile  newspaper  writer — and  to 
these  bigots  most  newspaper 
writers  were  hostile — the  perni- 
cious promoters  of  all  evil  and 
accursed  passions;  the  fanatics  of 
destruction  recognised  in  the  class 
of  Tory  hacks  the  pliant  instru- 
ments of  a  despotic  faction,  the 
servile  and  cringing  creatures  who 
were  ready  to  sell  their  pens  or 
their  souls  for  a  few  ounces  of  aris- 
tocratic gold.  With  a  House  of 
Lords  and  a  Tory  House  of  Com- 
mons pledged  to  resist  any  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  political 
or  of  social  reform  to  the  death, 
the  masses  entirely  ignored  the 
possibility  of  compromise.  The 
battle,  they  argued,  could  only 
end  in  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  politics  of  jour- 
nalism now  are  chiefly  those  of 
degree :  fifty  years  ago  they  were 
in  reality  as  in  name,  differences  of 
fundamental  principle. 

To  Fonblanque  belongs  the  su- 
preme honour  of  having  been  the 
first  of  English  journalists  to  ap- 
proach contemporary  topics  and 
themes  of  feverish  strife  in  a 
spirit  superior  to  mere  partisan- 
ship, and  of  having  shown  by 
his  work  that  he  recognised  in 
journalism  a  distinct  and  legitimate 
department  of  literature,  to  success 
in  which  the  aspirant  should  bring, 
not  merely  the  information  of  the 
specialist,  but  the  mental  training 
and  discipline  of  a  scholar.  It  is 
as  much  to  the  credit  of  his  in- 
tegrity as  of  his  talents — talents 
almost  amounting  to  genius — that 
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in  this  effort  he  achieved  a  double 
success.    He  made  his  own  mark 
speedily  and  permanently  in  the 
difficult  line  which  he  had  elected 
to  follow.     He  bequeathed  to  Eng- 
lish journalism  not  alone  the  fact, 
but  the  influence,  of  his  example. 
He  was,  we  believe,  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  English  press  whose  con- 
scientious labours  as  a  journalist 
were  rewarded  by  the  patronage  of 
Government.     It    is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Albany  Fonblanque 
did     for   the    press    of    England 
much  what   Garrick   did  for  the 
stage,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for 
art.     'No  man/  wrote  a  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  quoted  in  the 
memoir  on  which  we  have  already 
drawn,    'need    be  ashamed   of  a 
profession  of  which  Albany  Fon- 
blanque is  a  member.'  There  were 
instances   in  which    Fonblanque's 
satire  was  unjustly  severe — nota- 
bly   in   the    case  of   Sir   Robert 
Peel — and  in  which  he  exaggerated 
the   dimensions  of  the  grievance 
which  he  made  it  his  business  to 
attack.    But  the  value  of  his  work 
must  be  decided  by  its  general  tone 
and  character,  and  these  deserve  all 
praise.    As  he  took  a  pleasure  and 
a  pride  in  his  writing,  so  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  journalist 
with  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
love  that  may  excite  astonishment 
among  some  of  the  rough-and-ready 
writers  of  the  present  day.     He 
made  it  a  rule  of  life  never  to  accept 
more  work  than  he  felt  he  could 
accomplish  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
He  would  often  write  and  rewrite 
the  same  article  half  a  score  of 
times  before  it  satisfied  him,  and 
then  he  '  rarely  read  it  after  publi- 
cation without  having  wished  to  re- 
write it.'    Nor  was  this  all. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  literary 
labours,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  continuing 
that  education  which  his  long  illness  had 
interrupted,  and  for  many  years  he  devoted 
no  leas  than  six  hours  a  day  to  the  study 
of  classics  and  political  philosophy,  while 
whatever  time  remained  to  him  for  recrea- 
tion was  given  to  that  higher   literature 


which  always  more  or  less  tinctured  bis 
writings  and  his  conversation,  such  as  Swift, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  and  the  French  humour- 
ists, in  whom  he  delighted,  and  from  whom 
he  derived  so  many  of  his  happy  illustra- 
tions. 

So  much  for  the  moral  effect  of 
Fonblanque's  example  upon  jour- 
nalism and  journalists — for  the  in* 
fluence  exercised  by  his  integrity  as 
a  critic  and  his  diligence  as  a  writer. 
His  literary  style  is  that  of  Jerrold 
and  A  Beckett.    He  wrote  in  short, 
terse,  antithetical  sentences,  some- 
times bitter,  sometimes  humorous. 
There  is  very  little  of  anything  like 
philosophical  dissertation  or  scien- 
tific analysis  in  his  articles.     There 
is  an  abundance  of  wit,  a  perfect 
plethora  of  analogy  and  anecdote. 
He   burlesques    rather    than    dis- 
cusses   the   cardinal   doctrines   of 
Whiggism  or  Toryism ;  he  never 
places  beneath  his  intellectual  mi- 
croscope the  facts  or  fallacies  of 
political  economy.    We  see  in  his 
writings  little  or  nothing  of  that 
subordination  of  ideas  and  that  inter- 
relation of  parts  which  we  look  for 
in  the  leading  article.    His  phrases 
are  exquisitely  polished ;  his  words 
are  admirably  chosen .  His  manner  is 
luxuriantly  figurative ;  his  method 
is  eminently  anecdotical.     He  can- 
not censure  an  abase  without  point- 
ing its  absurdity  or  monstrosity  by 
the  narration  of  one  of  those  stories 
with   which  his  memory  literally 
teemed.      Frequently    tine     entire 
stricture  is  contained  in  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  recital  is  left  to  point 
its  own  moral.    Everything  is  done 
by  apt  illustration  and  by  apposite 
instances.     He  writes  an  article  on 
the    Conservative  element  in   Sir 
Robert  Peel's  nature,  and  takes  as 
his  text  the  description  given  in 
Martin    Ohuzzlewit    of  Mr.    Peck- 
sniff's horse,  who  '  was  always  in  a 
manner  going  to    go,  and    never 
actually  went.*    This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  proceeds  to  justify  the 
comparison : 

When  our  Premier  was  prancing  about 
in  the  profession  of  Free  Trade  pKiaciplefti 
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he  was  like  the  horse  lifting  up  his  legs  so 
high  and  displaying  such  mighty  action 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  he  was  not 
making  wondrous  progress ;  and  yet  he  was 
all  the  time  at  his  slowest  rate  of  travelling. 
Like  Mr.  Pecksniffs  horse,  too,  he  in- 
fused into  the  breasts  of  some  of  oar 
Badical  brethren  a  lively  sense  of  hope, 
-while  he  possessed  us,  and  others  wno 
knew  him  better,  with  a  grim  despair. 

Similarly  within  the  range  of  half 
a  dozen  pages  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
successively  compared  with  Captain 
Macheath,  with  the  hero  of  one  of 
Horace.  Walpole's  sayings,  with  a 
celebrated     Old    Bailey     lawyer, 
with  Pickford  the  carrier,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  half-dozen  other 
personages  mythical  or  real;   and 
this  not  merely  en  passant,  bat  the 
metaphor  in  each  case  forming  the 
sole  argument  of  the  article.     For 
instance,  the  article  entitled  '  Pick- 
ford  and  Peel '  will  occupy  a  full 
column  in  the  Times.    This  is  the 
strain    in    which   it   commences: 
'Everyone  has  heard  of  the  great 
carrier  of  England,  whose  vans  and 
boats  are  to  be  seen  go  where  we 
will.     Few  are  aware,  however,  of 
the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon 
the  world,  and  that  in  the  conduct  of 
his    carrying    trade  Mr.  Pickford 
became  the  study  and  the  prototype 
of  the  great  Conservative  Minister.' 
The  writer  then,  after   tracing  a 
hundred  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two — who  have  at  least  this 
peculiarity  in  common,  an  identical 
initial — goes  on  to  say :  '  Pickford 
was  the  god    of   Peel's    idolatry. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  thought  no  man 
kept  so  steadily  in  the  right  road. 
Hence  their  career  was  alike  and 
striking,  as  the  history  of  each  will 
show.     Pickford  first  took  up  with 
the   heavy  waggon  interest.      He 
toiled  ana  travelled  slow  and  sure. 
So  did  Peel.     From  Oxford  to  Lon- 
don, and  London  to  Oxford,  Peel's 
team  was  seen  day  by  day  dragging 
its  appointed  load/   Again:  'Pick- 
ford.  was   ambitious.      Peel,    too, 
sighed    for   fame.      Pickford    had 
long  watched  a  young  and  rising 


rival  in  the  Canal  interest,  which 
was  very  likely  to  take  with  the  pub- 
lic. Peel  had  not  been  less  obser- 
vant,' and  so  on,  and  so  on,  for 
paragraph  after  paragraph,  and  page 
after  page.  The  sting  of  the  parti- 
cular article,  such  as  that  sting  is, 
lies  in  its  tail :  *  The  fame  of  the 
disciple  eclipsed  that  of  the  master, 
and  he  became  known  universally 
as  Pickford  the  Great.' 

All  this  is  very  vivacious  and 
very  clever,  but  after  a  little  time  it 
commences  to  weary.  If  a  daily 
paper  were  to  be  written  exclusively 
in  this  strain,  its  readers  would  soon 
begin  to  fight  shy  of  its  columns.  If 
a  writer  of  Albany  Fonblanque's 
peculiar  gifts  with  his  multifarious 
information,  his  diablerie  and  gro- 
tesqueness  of  humour,  his  quick 
eye  for  quaint  resemblances,  his 
vivid  power  of  creating  appropriate 
images,  wore  now-a-days  to  be  de- 
veloped amongst  us,  we  should 
say  that  what  is  known  as  comic 
journalism  would  rather  be  his 
mitier.  His  style  would  be  con- 
sidered too  spasmodic,  his  fancy 
too  uncurbed,  for  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press.  The  present  selection 
of  his  writings  reads  rather  like  a 
treasury  of  humorous  and  witty  ex* 
tracts  than  fragments  from  the 
writings  of  a  man  who  was  a  serious 
critio  on  historical  affairs.  Take 
the  following,  written  in  1844 : 

THS  GABTBB. 

Lord  Powis,  who  so  sorely  defeated 
Ministers  on  the  question  of  the  union  of 
the  bishoprics  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  is 
to  have  the  Garter. 

Calves  and  geese  and  Peers  are  secured 
by  tying  the  leg. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  binds  over  his  Dukes 
and  Earls  to  keep    the    peace  with  the  . 
Garter. 

And  this  is  quite  accordant  with  usage. 
The  Garter  is  a  reward  for  victory,  and  it 
is  therefore  appropriately  given  to  a  noble- 
man who  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Government  ,  •  . 

We  might  multiply  instances  of 
this  kind  indefinitely.  Albany  Fon- 
blanque's best  articles  are  a  series 
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of  stinging  paragraphs,  a  conglome- 
rate of  sentences  antithetical  rather 
than  epigrammatic.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  paragraphia.  As  a  rheto- 
rician and  as  a  political  critic,  he 
does  not  occupy  a  place  in  the  first 
rank.  He  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  as  Horner,  or 
Maginn,  or  Sterling,  or  Barnes. 
He  is  logically  accurate  rather  than 
philosophically  sound,  though  even 
as  a  logician  he  often  makes 
strange  blunders.  For  instance,  no 
sophism  is  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence in  his  writing  than  that  tech- 
nically known  as  the  '  a  dicto 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpli- 
citer.'  Taking  as  his  premiss  a 
fact  which  holds  true  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  he  argues 
from  it  that  it  must  hold  true 
under  all  circumstances.  He  is 
wanting,  too,  in  breadth  of  view. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  investigates  a 
single  subject  or  examines  a  single 
point.  He  approaches  it  from  every 
conceivable  point.  He  turns  it 
inside  out.  He  tosses  it  to  and 
fro  as  a  terrier  does  a  bone.  But 
he  ignores  all  collateral  issues,  and 
all  the  thousand  and  one  considera- 
tions that  are  indissolubly  associated 
with  it.  In  a  straight  line  he  sees 
far  ahead,  as  far  as  the  keenest  hu- 
man eye  can  reach.  But  his  vision 
swerves  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left. 

These  seem  to  us  the  striking  idio- 
syncrasies of  Fonblanque* s  style.  We 
do  not  mean  that  he  cannot  and  that 
he  does  not  at  times  rise  to  a  high 
level  of  continuous  eloquence  in  dic- 
tion, or  that  he  cannot  reason  in  a 
vein  of  sober  and  cogent  conviction. 
The  biographical  articles  with  which 
the  present  volume  is  prefaced  are 
admirable  pieces  of  composition. 

We  have  studiously  forborne  from 
dwelling  on  the  events  of  Fon- 
blanque's  life  related  in  the  memoir 
now  before  us.  The  public  will 
have  been  already  familiarised  with 
them   through   the   media  of  the 


reviews  of  the  book  which  have  ap- 
peared in  half  a  dozen  weekly  and 
daily  papers.     For  the  first  thirty 
years  of  his  journalistic  career,  Fon- 
blanque was  closely  identified  with 
thepartyof  the  'instructed  Liberals/ 
but  his  sympathy  with  their  aims 
seems  to  have  been  theoretical  only. 
After  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  he 
retreated  from  the  advanced  posi- 
tion which  he  had  occupied,  and  was 
reproached  by  Grote  the  historian 
with  his  Whig  Conservatism.     In 
speaking  of   Lord  Durham,   Fon- 
blanque describes  him  as  *  not  a 
Reformer  of  the  Republican  class/ 
but  as  occupying,  as  it  were,  '  the 
frontier  line  of  Constitutional  Re* 
form.'    The  words  might  have  been 
applied  with  perfect  truth   to  the 
position    of    Fonblanque     himself. 
'  The  maintenance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  its   integrity,'    writes    his 
nephew  in    the    present    volume, 
was  with  Fonblanque  ever  the  first 
consideration,  because  he  believed 
it  to  afford  the  best  security  for 
public  liberty.     On  the  accession  of 
the  present  Sovereign  the  throne 
had  no  warmer  champion  than  Al- 
bany Fonblanque  ....  The  posi- 
tion of  a  young  Queen  would  in 
itself  have  appealed  to   the    high 
feelings  of  a  chivalrous  nature  like 
his,  but  it  was  her  Majesty's  strict 
adherence  to  Constitutional  princi- 
ples which  enlisted  his  reasoning 
powers  on  behalf  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  prompted  him  to  the  defence 
of  the  Throne  against  all  enemies, 
whether  aristocratic  or  republican. 
His  was,  indeed,  that  soundest  form 
of  loyalty  which,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  '  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
traditional  sentiment,  but  of  rea- 
soned preference  and  of  settled  judg- 
ment.'    Fonblanque  resented  being 
classed   among   the  4  philosophical 
Radicals;'  he  might  more  appro- 
priately be  described  as  *  a  Consti- 
tutional Radical.'  If  this  nomencla- 
ture be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
we  shall  not  deny  its  justice. 

T.  H.  S.  Esocrrr. 
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*  Oculis  habenda  fides.' 

IN  showing  London  to  a  country 
cousin  the  crowds  and  distances 
are  satisfactorily  large;  and  so,  if 
largeness  suffice,  are  many  of  the 
public  buildings.  But  of  beauty  or 
impressiveness  there  is  a  deficiency, 
and  almost  every  one  of  the  cele- 
brated edifices  of  the  Metropolis  I 
am  ashamed  of  when  I  point  it  out 
for  the  first  time  to  some  eager  and 
intelligent  rural. 

From  his  cradle  a  country  child 
longs  to  see  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful   Westminster    Abbey.    .And 
great  and  beautiful  it  is;  yet  of 
all  the  disappointments  in  a  world 
full  of  them,   few  are   more  dis- 
appointing  than  the  first  view  of 
this    most    famous  church,   how- 
soever you  approach  it,  and  see  the 
narrow  west    front    and    unlucky 
towers,  the  heavily  and  baldly  re- 
stored buttresses  of  the  north  aisle, 
the    dull    straight   roof-ridge,  the 
stump  of  a  central  tower,  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  whole  outline.     Is 
this  the  mighty  Abbey?  is  this  all? 
No,  not  all:  you  have  to  go  inside, 
and  do  your  eyes  good.     The  out- 
side, too  (we  are  going  to  look  at 
exteriors  to-day),  will  grow  upon 
you ;  but  disappointing  assuredly  it 
is,  whether  this  be  your  first  gothio 
cathedral    or    whether    you    have 
others  in  your  memory  to  make 
comparison.     St.  Margaret's  little 
church,   too,   cuts  off   the  visible 
length,  and  eclipses  the  noble  and 
delightful  north  transept  end ;  while 
the    other    surroundings    of    the 
Abbey    are    most    uncomfortable, 
the1   gawky  Westminster  Hospital, 
the  squat  Sessions  House,  the  lu- 
dicrously overdone  cockney-gothic 
range     of    Insurance    and    other 
Offices,   through  which   runs    the 
gateway  into  Dean's  Yard,  and  the 
square-cornered  Law  Courts  (like 
those  of  a  country  town),  which  form 
an  excrescence  covering  the  whole 


westside  of  Westminster  Hall,  which 
in  fact  is  all  but  smothered  up  by 
its  surroundings. 

One  day  this  space  will  look 
very  different,  when  the  incon- 
gruous Law  Courts  are  removed  or 
rebuilt,  and  the  wart  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's has  disappeared  from  the  (after 
all)  majestic  nice  of  the  Abbey.  I 
beg  Saint  Margaret's  pardon !  There 
are  crowds  of  interesting  memories 
connected  with  the  name  and  site 
of  this  her  church  in  Westminster, 
founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
But  the  actual  building  (though 
some  old  bits  may  be  bound  up  with 
it)  only  dates  from  1 681-2.  It  is 
still  the  Church  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  older  edifice 
Cromwell,  Pym,  and  their  fellows 
heard  the  Fast-Day  Sermons  of 
Dr.  Owen,  Hugh  Peters,  and 
other  '  learned  and  painful '  Puri- 
tans. When  the  church  is  pulled 
down  (as  it  ought  to  be  without 
further  delay),  it  will  be  right  to 
inclose  its  boundaries  with  a  rail- 
ing, and  place  therewithin  a  fitting 
but  not  too  large  stone  Monument 
legibly  inscribed  with  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  vanished  Church  and 
the  names  and  dates  of  the  many 
memorable  persons  whose  ashes 
were  deposited  within  its  walls; 
among  them,  Caxton  the  printer,  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  the  mother  of 
Cromwell  and  the  second  wife  of 
Milton.  The  painted  east  window, 
very  fine  of  its  kind  (though  that, 
being  pictorial,  is  not  the  highest), 
given  by  the  town  of  Dort  to  Henry 
VII.,  might  well  help  to  enrich  the 
Abbey,  too  poor  in  glass. 

With  the  outside  of  the  Abbey 
itself  can  anything  be  done  ?  Yes. 
Let  the  towers,  begun  by  Wren  but 
finished  not  before  1745  (and  for 
the  details  of  the  upper  half  Wren 
is  perhaps  not  responsible),  be 
pulled  down  as  far  as  the  top  of 
the  great  window,  the  gable,  now 
pinched  into  insignificance,  be  made 
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the  most  of,  and  this  west  front 
finished  with  suitable  pinnacles  and 
crockets — no  towers.  Then  build 
np  your  Central  Tower  and  so  give 
a  shape  to  the  whole  exterior,  while 
you  will  be  greatly  adding  (say  the 
experts)  to  the  stability  of  the  struc- 
ture. This  is  already  a  very  spiky 
locality ;  but  the  removal  of  the  mean 
west  towers  and  St.  Margaret's, 
and  the  raising  of  a  grave,  not 
lofty,  central  tower,  would  not  in- 
crease but  lessen  the  spikiness. 

By  the  bye,  there  is  a  very  odd 
remark  in  Dean  Stanley's  Memo- 
.  rials  of  the  Abbey  (2nd  edit.,  Pre- 
face, p.  xvi.),  in  which  he  says ( it  has 
often  been  suggested'  that  it  would 
be  better  to  effect  an  improvement 
of  the  exterior  of  the  Abbey  by  *  the 
restoration  of  the  Great  Northern 
Entrance  to  something  of  its  original 
magnificence '  [restoration — 0  word 
of  fear !],  rather  than  by '  the  addi- 
tion of  new  Towers,  either  in  the 
centre  or  the  west  end,  which  are 
already  provided  for  (if  not  ade- 
quately vet  sufficiently)  by  the  ac- 
tual buildings  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  or  the  adjacent  Towers  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster.'  A  curious 
passage  in  every  way,  and  not 
encouraging  to  read. 

One  wonders  what  Pericles  would 
think  of  this  great  temple.  The  in- 
terior arches  and  vaulting  would 
strike  him  with  a  delighted  awe; 
but  as  to  the  buttresses  of  the  re- 
stored Chapter  House,  seen  from 
Poets'  Corner,  he  would  certainly 
think  these  the  clumsiest  of  archi- 
tectural makeshifts,  and  a  library  of 
mediaeval  authorities  cannot  prove 
them  to  be  anything  else. 

Turning  to  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster,— Victoria  Tower,  domi- 
nating all  this  spiky  neighbour- 
hood, shows  certainly  as  a  stately, 
rich,  and  magnificent  bulk ;  but  it 
is  meaningless  in  relation  to  the 
subjacent  Palace,  which  it  dwarfs  ; 
and  the  whole  great  edifice  with 
its  long  low  river  front,  mean 
and  chilly  inner  courts,  not- well- 


Eroportioned  clock-tower,  and  elab- 
orate monotony  of  surface  orna- 
mentation, half-mechanical  imita- 
tion of  a  debased  school,  is  lament- 
ably ineffective,  and  a  very  poor 
legacy  to  future  centuries.  The 
heart  of  the  whole  matter,  the 
Chamber  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, in  which  one  could  not  hear 
until  a  false  ceiling  had  been  put  in, 
is  found  so  incommodious  in  other 
respects  that  a  totally  new  room  is 
now  talked  of.  No  wonder  that 
Parliament  and  the  public  felt  for 
the  time  surfeited  with  c  gothic,' 
and  let  Palmerston  have  his  way 
with  the  new  Public  Offices. 

Across  the  river  we  see  a  great 
building  of  a  very  different  kind,  the 
new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  straggle 
of  eight  lumpy  red  and  white  houses, 
separated  in  the  main  for  sanitary 
reasons,  but  connected  by  corridors 
and  galleries;  the  six  midmost 
ones  being  all  alike  and  all  of  a 
pretentious  poverty  in  design.  The 
building  is  very  large,  and  yet  has 
no  dignity,  even  of  bulk.  Its  ap- 
pearance might  still  be  somewhat 
improved,  if  it  were  possible  to  take 
away  all  those  twelve  excrescences 
on  the  river  front,  namely,  the  little 
roofs,  each  with  a  Chinese  cottage 
atop,  and  all  the  twiddles  of  iron- 
work. The  pediments,  too,  so  con- 
spicuously unconnected  with  the 
roof-ends,  are  as  ugly  as  useless, 
and  might  perhaps  be  removed, 
leaving  visible  the  real  roof,  which, 
so  far  as  one  can  now  judge,  has 
a  solid  and  seemly  aspect. 

Along  the  back  of  the  Hospital, 
in  the  street  as  you  go  to  Lambeth 
Palace,  runs  a  preposterously  lofty 
and  massive  iron  railing,  as  if  anyone 
wanted  either  to  break  into  or  out  of 
a  hospital — another  example  of  * 
well-marked  tendency  of  our  day  :— 
if  we  cannot  make  things  apt  and 
beautiful,  at  least  let  us  make  them 
heavy  and  costly.  That  more  mon- 
strous railing  in  Great  Russell 
Street  actually  eclipses  the  huge 
sham-Greek  front  of  the  Museum. 
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So  we  come  to  the  Archbishop's 
Palace,  a  group  of  buildings  which 
looks  almost  toy-like  from  West- 
minster Bridge,  especially  since  this 
linked  row    of  Hospital-buildings 
occupies  the  place  of  vantage.     In 
reality,  however,  Lambeth  Palace, 
when  you  reach  it,  is  found  to  form 
with  the  tower    of   the    adjacent 
church,  a  somewhat  striking  archi- 
tectural   scene.     The   brick   gate- 
house  is    impressively   huge,    but 
its  river  face  too  factory-like,  and 
a    large    rich    bay*  window  added 
here    would   wonderfully   improve 
the    whole    river    aspect   of    the 
Palace.  Bishop  Juxon's  hall,  though 
of  inferior  gothic  and  renaissance 
mixed,  is  pleasant  in  proportions  and 
colour,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  Chapel, 
600  years  old ,  with  its  three  large  wall 
arches,  each  enclosing  a  triple  lan- 
cet window,  is  remarkably  interest- 
ing.    You  see  this  over  the  wall  of 
the  pleasure  grounds,  a  large  space 
with  many  well-grown  trees ;  the 
Lollards'  Tower  standing  next  the 
road  at  this  corner,  then  the  Chapel, 
and  then  the  modern  residence  built 
by  Archbishop  Howley,  which  is  like 
many  a  large  modern  country-house 
of    debased    Tudor,   with    square- 
nicked  battlements  and  pastrycook- 
windows. 

Here,  on  the  southern  embank- 
ment, at  the  end  of  St.  Thomas's 
wall,  is  a  special  point  of  view, 
where  to  bid  pause  my  country 
cousin :  on  one  hand  the  buildings 
of  Lambeth  Palace  in  their  best  per- 
spective, on  the  other  the  Thames, 
the  long  Palace  of  Westminster,  with 
its  tall  tower  and  countless  spikes, 
Westminster  Abbey  behind  it,  look- 
ing comparatively  small;  the  four 
queer  turrets  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  close  by;  farther  up 
the  graceful  bridge  of  Westminster, 
and  a  dim  bulk  of  metropolis  spread 
beyond. 

On  Westminster  Bridge,  looking 
eastward,  with  tide  full  and  light 
favourable,  there  is  something  satis- 
factory  in    the  way  of  a  Metro- 
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politan  prospect  to  show  to  my 
rural  friend,  the  sweep  of  the  river 
and  the  great  Embankment,  bridges, 
church  towers;  gray  granite  Water- 
loo  Bridge,  elegantly  solid,  in  the 
middle  distance,  and  over  it,  in 
good  harmony  of  colour  and  form 
(though  too  low),  the  bulk  of  Somer- 
set House;  Saint  Paul's  dome, 
hazy,  round  the  curve;  crowded 
little  steamers  meanwhile  blowing 
off  steam  at  the  piers,  and  the  tan- 
sailed  barges  gliding.  Looking  west- 
ward the  river  has  a  satisfying  width, 
but  Lambeth  Bridge  is  dismal  and 
the  Palace  of  the  Archbishop,  as 
already  said,  looks  curiously  small. 
What  with  thousand  -  windowed 
factories  and  warehouses,  monster 
hotels,  railway  stations,  Crystal 
Palaces,  long  and  wide  new  streets, 
and  *  magnificent  distances,'  the 
modern  eye  is  sated  with  large  mea- 
surements. To  another  thing  in 
architecture,  the  main  point,  the  svne 
qud  non,  it  is,  alas !  by  no  means  ac- 
customed, namely,  right  proportion- 
ality, the  happy  fitness  which  com- 
mends itself  to  your  eyes,  and  makes 
you*  happy.  Speaking  of  bridges, 
one  is  sorry  to  find  that  of  New 
Blackfriars  a  disappointment.  The 
great  piers  of  polished  granite  fail 
to  give  a  sense  of  dignity, — the 
florid  carvings,  of  beauty.  It  was 
proposed  to  call  it  '  Shakespeare 
Bridge,'  but  it  is  not  worthy  of 
the  Poet. 

Here  is  bulk  enough  in  this  huge 
block  of  stone  building  which  has 
lately  begun  to  dominate  the  lower 
part  of  Whitehall, — the  new  Govern- 
ment Offices,  in  the  Italian  style, 
for  so  was  the  will  of  Pam  accom- 
plished. The  edifice  has  a  lofty  and 
statued  west  front  on  St.  James's 
Park,  which  is  the  most  effective 
part,  an  ugly  south  front,  with  abo- 
minable nicked  corner-stones,  on 
Downing  Street,  a  passable  east  front 
on  Whitehall;  but  the  south-east 
angle  stands  most  awkwardly  askew, 
doubtless  from  some  exigency  of  the 
site — which,  however,  the  resources 
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of  the  architectural  art,  one  would 
think,  might  have  better  dealt 
with.  The  central  courtyard  has 
but  a  mean  effect,  and  from  good 
authority  I  learn  that  the  working- 
rooms  in  this  mighty  house  are  in- 
convenient and  ill- ventilated.  To 
make  the  best  of  matters,  I  walk  my 
cousin  all  round,  and  he  is  more  or 
less  impressed  by  the  general  di- 
mensions, and  admires  the  Park 
front.  I  am  compelled  by  candour 
to  point  out  to  him,  however,  that 
this  too,  notwithstanding  its  great 
size,  its  statues,  its  inlay  of  costly 
marbles,  is  not  really  good.  Parts 
higher  and  lower,  angled  and  curved, 
intended  to  give  variety,  are  not 
truly  combined,  but  seem  stuck  to- 
gether bit  by  bit.  That  large  chim- 
ney above  the  quadrant  is  in  itself 
a  fatal  eyesore;  and  the  bulky 
square  tower  instead  of  giving  cen- 
trality  and  dignity  to  the  design, 
hurts  and  crushes  ail  the  rest,  besides 
being  dull  and  ugly  in  its  own  details. 

The  pilastered  Treasury  with 
sky  row  of  tea-urns,  let  us  pass  by 
quickly.  Nor  need  the  homely. 
Georgian  Horse-Guards  and  homely 
Georgian  Admiralty  detain  us,  save 
inasmuch  as  these  are  walls  that 
Nelson  and  Wellington  knew,  and 
in  the  Admiralty)  Nelson's  body 
lay  in  state,  in  the  room  to  the  left 
of  the  hall.  One  sees  a  droll  piece 
of  renaissance  taste  in  the  conspicu- 
ous fasces  with  'S.P.Q.R.'  carved 
on  the  gate  pillars  of  the  Horse- 
Guards.  The  back  of  the  building, 
towards  the  Park,  has  a  pleasant 
Hogarthian  flavour  (will  time  do 
anything  for  our  new  edifices  ?), 
and  the  Park  side  of  the  Admiralty, 
though  its  bricks  are  very  dingy 
(might  they  not  be  brightened  up 
to  the  general  advantage?),  has  a 
steady,  quiet,  satisfactory  look,  such 
as  belongs  to  good  brickwork. 

Inigo  Jones's  famous  Banqueting 
House  at  first  sight  looks  plain, 
but  is  found  to  grow  upon  the 
eye  and  to  possess  more  variety 
than  was  suspected ;  above  all,  its 
proportions  are  good ;  and,  in  short, 


it  is  one  of  the  few  handsome  things 
we  have,  though  it  certainly  does 
show  two  storeys  without  for  one 
within.  If  Inigo,  the  greatest  post- 
medi&val  architect  JEngland  has 
produced,  had  been  allowed  to  gp  on 
with  his  great  Palace  of  Whitehall, 
our  public  offices  might  long  ago 
have  been  finely  'accommodated/ 
and  our  purses  and  patience  escaped 
many  trials.  I  never  walk  under 
his  Covent  Garden  Piazza  without  a 
sense  of  pleasure  ;  crossed,  .of  late 
years,  with  a  twitch  of  disgust 
where  two  arches  and  the  contiguous 
vaulting  have  been  mutilated,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  reason,  by  way 
of  advertisement  of  the  entrance  to 
that  foolish  *  Floral  Hall.' 

And  now,  my  friend,  here  is  '  the 
finest  site  in  Europe ' — what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Behold  the  National 
Gallery,  St.  Martin's  Church,  the 
raw  Nelson  Column  (one  wants  to 
take  a  pair  of  scissors  to  the  jutting 
cornice),  thegreat  Sailoratop,  on  the 
art-level  of  a  cheap  mantel-shelf 
ornament,  the  square  pedestal  at  base 
inexpressibly  awkward  and  mean; 
the  Lions  as  life-like  as  four  lumps  of 
brownmud,the  fountains  a  niggardly 
gush  in  the  centre  of  each  misshapen 
reservoir,  while  a  crowd  of  ugly  and 
idle  leaden  pipes  stick  up  every- 
where through  the  water;  behold 
Morley's  Hotel ;  the  portico  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  prefixed  to  a 
block  of  uniform  design,  which  is 
painted  one-third  of  one  colour  and 
two- thirds  of  another,  in  proof  of 
British  independence ;  the  adver- 
tisements of  Cole  and  Mackintosh, 
and  many  more  sign-boards  and 
chimney-pots ;  and  Northumberland 
House,  soon  to  be  swept  away  from 
the  prospect.  Some  writers  have 
been  bold  enough  to  describe  the 
ducal  screen  as  'most  interest- 
ing,' a '  noble  specimen  of  Jacobean 
architecture,'  but  it  is  neither  inte- 
resting nor  noble  nor  even  Jacobean, 
having  been  altered  over  and  over 
again.  Even  the  portal  (the  only 
tolerable  part)  was  altered  in  Horace 
Walpole's  time.     The  bestarchitec- 
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tural  feature  of  the  square  is  Gibbs'a 
Church  (though  the  spire  might  be 
better),  and  its  bold  portico  helps, 
too,  to  compose  a  good  street  scene 
as  7011  come  down  Saint  Martin's 
Lane. 

Against  every  addition  of  late 
years,  Gallery,  Column,  Fountains, 
Lions,  the  verdict  *  failure*  must 
be  written.  Yet  the  portico  of  the 
National  Gallery  is  rather  good, 
and  the  whole  facade  might  be 
made  presentable  by  some  not  very 
costly  alterations.  The  first  thing 
would  be  to  surround  the  drum  of 
the  mustard-pot  dome  with  a  bold 
cornice  resting  on  detached  pillars; 
the  next  to  remove  the  pepper- 
boxes over  each  wing. 

The  extreme  meanness  of  the  dome 
of  the  National  Gallery  is  one  reason 
why  Pall  Mall  with  its  splendid 
Carlton  of  the  polished  pillars,  its 
massive  Reform,  and  its  other  huge 
Club-houses,  is  so  ineffective  as  a 
street.  Each  of  these  edifices  would 
tell  separately;  but  they  are  too 
close  together,  their  heavy  cornices 
browbeat  the  comparatively  narrow 
and  dead-level  thoroughfare,  which, 
moreover,  seldom  has  a  good  light  on 
its  chief  facades.  One  day,  however, 
Fall  Mall  may  look  much  better; 
when  the  meaner  buildings  have  by 
degrees  been  weeded  out ;  with  a  bet- 
ter Gallery,  or  at  least  better  Dome, 
at  one  end,  anfl  at  the  other  a  broad 
opening  into  St.  James's  Park 
with  a  road  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, — 
and  perhaps  another  road  to  Bel- 
gravia  through  what  is  now  Buck- 
ingham Palace  Garden.  But  the 
Duke  of  York  pillar,  and  the 
Guards'  Monument,  who  can  hope 
to  get  rid  of  these?  Let  us  not 
speak  of  them. 

In  Trafalgar  Square  one  is  per- 
haps as  likely  as  anywhere  else 
(though  the  occasions  are  only  too 
frequent)  to  reflect  on  the  curious 
faculty  of  producing  mean  and 
paltry  results  with  great  effort  out 
of  copious  materials  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  modern  British  archi- 


tecture, under  whose  symbolic  sta- 
tue Pasquin  might  scratch  for  its 
motto— Maximum  of  cost,  minimum 
of  result.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
what  is  to  come  of  the  works  now 
in  progress  at  the  Gallery,  which 
are  showing  above  the  old  facade 
much  in  the  form  of  a  photogra- 
pher's glass  house,  and,  for  good  or 
evil,  breaking  its  sky-outline.  Let 
us  hope  not  something  worse  than 
the  old.  The  suggestion  of  a  Flower 
Market  in  Trafalgar  Square  is  ad- 
mirable, and  with  this,  and  two  lofty 
and  copious  Fountains  cascading 
down  on  all  sides  into  handsome 
circular  basins  (the  only  right  form), 
this  now  stony  desert  would  bloom 
into  an  oasis  of  joy  and  refreshment. 

Marlborough  House,  built  by 
Wren  for  the  great  warrior,  is  an 
inelegant  specimen  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher's house-building,  and  the 
whiteness  of  the  too-large  coigns 
and  pale  orange-red  tint  of  the 
bricks  do  not  improve  it.  It  stands 
very  awkwardly  in  regard  to  Pall 
Mall,  thanks  to  a  long-ago  quarrel 
between  two  obstinate  people,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Duchess  Sarah. 
The  former,  holding  house-property 
in  Pall  Mall,  blocked  out  the  latter 
from  her  desired  frontage.  Its  neigh- 
bour, St.  James's  Palace,  can  only  be 
treated  as  a  joke,  externally,  though 
one  feels  an  interest,  too,  in  the 
strange  old  red  lump,  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  have  it  a  thoroughfare ;  nay, 
Harry  the  Eighth's  old  gateway  is 
even  picturesque.  But  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  whole  Palace  should 
be  so  grimy  ?— why  the  brickwork 
should  not  be  made  to  assume  a 
cheerful  warm  tint  of  red  P 

Turning  along  Piccadilly  we  come 
to  Burlington  House,  the  very  home 
and  head-quarters  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  street  front  has  some  pleasing- 
ness,  good  proportion  of  length  to 
height,  and  the  tower-like  elevation 
of  the  centre  giving  a  welcome  break 
to  the  monotonous  sky-line  of  Picca- 
dilly, especially  as  you  slope  up  to 
it  coming  from  Hyde  Park  Corner ; 
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moreover  the  face  of  Pallas  on  the 
keystones  has  a  measure  of  the  aus- 
tere beauty  that  befits  her ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  details  are  drearily  un- 
interesting, except    the    rows    of 
stone  decanters  and  toilet  bottles 
atop,  which  are  ludicrous.     Passing 
into  the  courtyard,  there  is  again 
something  rather  pleasing  in   the 
second  and  third  storeys  of  the  main 
building  with  its  statued  recesses, 
but  the  lower  storey  with  its  porch 
is  perhaps  the  very  worst  thing  in 
London.       Huge    square    piers  of 
hewn  stone,  deeply  nicked  at  the 
joinings,  hold  up  a  small  glass  roof, 
and  a  projecting  eave  is  supported 
by  very  large  stone  brackets,  gro- 
tesquely bad  in  design,  with  figures 
in  relief  (more  like  figures  in  dis- 
tress) packed  wretchedly  into  the 
panelled  sides,  each  as  in  a  torture- 
cell.      Poor    Painting,    Sculpture, 
Architecture !  never  in  all  your  lives 
were  you  so  uncomfortably  placed 
as  in  this  porch  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Arts.      Under  the  glass 
roof  is  found  the  entrance  to  the 
building  itself — a  row  of  wretched 
doors  and  windows,  all  the  joints  of 
the  stonework  again  deeply  nicked, 
the  whole   inexpressibly   mean   in 
effect  and  at  the  same  time  bragging 
in  every  stone  of  it  of  solidity  and 
costliness.    The  galleries  within  are 
spacious  and  handsome,  but  have 
one    rather    important    fault — the 
light  for  the  pictures  is  cruel  I     If 
all  the  Royal  Academicians  together 
•cannot  manage  to  get  a  decent  porch 
for  their  own  house  and  a  good  light 
within,  what  are  we  to  say?    No 
wonder  the  Muse  of  Architecture 
looks  uncomfortable  in  her  niche. 

Piccadilly  from  Burlington  House 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner,  with  its  plea- 
sant slope,  and  wide  prospect  over 
the  Green  Park  to  Pimlioo  (lamp- 
glittering  at  night),  and  even  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  clear  days,  is  one 
of  the  picturesque  bits  of  London ; 
but  there  is  not  one  house  which  I  can 
point  out  to  the  special  admiration  of 
my  country  cousin,  unless  it  be  that 
built  by  Mr.  Hope,  now  the  Junior 


Athenaeum  Club,  for  the  sake  of  its 
porch,  its  well-proportioned  win- 
dows, but  chiefly  the  beautiful 
materials  it  is  built  of.  Its  deli- 
cately tinted  stone  and  inlaid  marble 
soothe  the  eye,  as  velvet  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  roof  and  chimneys  are  • 
disagreeable,  and  the  corner-space 
(angle  being  pared-off)  has  not  been 
successfully  treated.  The  Roth- 
schild  mansion  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  Royal  Academy  porch ;  and  the 
disappointment  of  Apsley  House— 
a  brick  fabric  cased  with  Bath  stone 
in  1824 — is  in  proportion  to  its 
fame.  The  great  house  now  Sir 
Richard  Wallace's  was  intended  to 
be  beautiful,  but  is  not ;  and  the 
showy  fluted  pilasters  are  too  evi- 
dently useless.  Would  not  a  statue 
aloft  on  each  of  the  Piccadilly  angles 
add  grace  to  this  front  ? 

Thegrand  mansions  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Green  Park  have  no 
great  beauty,   Spencer  House  ex- 
cepted, and  this  over  its  graceful 
facade  shows  the  usual  excrescences 
of  chimney 8  and  chimney-pots,  which 
you  are  somehow  expected  not  to  see. 
That  an  architect  should  ever  think 
himself  absolved  from  dealing  with 
the  chimneys — otherwise  the  sky- 
line— of  his  pictorial  edifice,  is  one 
of  the  many  droll  traditional  ab- 
surdities of  the  so-called  art    In 
Bridgewater  House  the  chimneys 
are  included  in  the  design,  but  look 
overweighty ;  the  coign  stones  and 
cornices  are  frittered,  and  the  whole, 
though  consistent  and  palatial,  lacks 
charm.    Stafford  House  has  a  satis- 
factory four-square  solidity,  crown- 
ed with  a  nest  of  chimneyB  and 
chimney-pots.     The  park  face  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  renovated  edifice 
is    so   ostentatiously  dowdy,  that, 
considering  the  importance  of  its 
position,  it  deserves  to   be  rather 
called  an  affront  than  a  front    Per 
contra,  however,   the   vestibule  in 
Arlington  Street  is  decidedly  pleas- 
ing. 

When  I  feel  myself  in  duty  bound 
to  name  Buckingham  Palace  to  mj 
country    cousin,    I    either    do  so 
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hastily  when  still  afar  off,  and  so 
get  done  with  the  business,  or  else 
take  advantage  of  some  favourable 
moment  in  St.  James's  Park,  with 
the  trees  and  ornamental  water  to 
help. 

Park  Lane  shows  an  agreeable 
variety  of  taste  in  the  form  of  costly 
dwellings,  but  not  much  of  finished 
architectural  beauty,  except  in  the 
stately  Italian  mansion  of  Mr. 
Holford.  But  let  us  hasten  to  South 
Kensington,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
Hall,  Monument,  and  Museum. 

The  Albert  Monument  wears  a 
costly  and  pompous  air,  befitting 
the  memorial  tribute  of  a  Queen  and 
a  Nation.    The  gilding  has  a  fine 
effect,   and  some  passages  of  the 
colour  are  delightful,  especially  in 
the   mosaics.      The    best  view  is 
where  you  see  all  four  of  the  clus- 
tered  columns,   with  about  equal 
sky-spaces  between.     Seen  on  the 
angle,  the  arch-openings,  one  cross- 
ing another,  cut  the  sky  into  odd 
crooked  spaces,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture seems  askew.    Seen  en  face,  on 
any  of  its  four  sides,  the  Monument 
looks  top-heavy,  partly  because  the 
canopy  is  rather  clumsy  and  partly 
because  the  white  groups  of  statuary 
close  to  the- dark  clustered  columns 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  apparent 
strength  of  the  latter.      The  lofty 
superstructure  is  not  well  propor- 
tioned ;  and  its  lumpish  gable-finials, 
Hke  giant  artichokes,  and  its  gilded 
angels    with    outstretched    hands, 
which  have  an  unpleasant  bristly 
effect,    are    not    successful    speci- 
mens of  ornamentation.     As  to  the 
curious    Valhalla    of   great    men, 
from  Cheops  to  Cockerell,  carved  in 
relief  round  the  podium,  or  as  to  its 
appropriateness,   I  say  nothing  at 
present.  The  Monument,  as  a  whole, 
if  it  fails  to  inspire  interest  or  plea- 
sure (save  by  the  colour  and  gilding) 
has    not   much   that    is  positively 
offensive,   and   might    easily   have 
been    worse.       The    neighbouring 
Hall  is,  on  the  whole,  a  decided 
architectural     success,    with     one 
great  and  unlucky  drawback — the 


unpardonable*  dome.  The  upper 
half  of  this  dome,  glazed  in  ridges, 
has  one  curve  (which  if  continued 
would  have  done  pretty  well),  the 
lower  half,  glazed  smooth,  a  diffe- 
rent and  much  flatter  curve,  and 
between  the  two  runs  a  kind  of 
vandyked  step,  formed  by  the  tri- 
angular endings  of  the  glass  ridges ; 
while  atop  of  all  lies  a  huge  flat  cir- 
cular ventilator,  a  little  raised  in 
the  centre,  resembling  a  monstrous 
patty-pan.  The  walls,  porches, 
windows,  Ac.,  are  good  both  in 
form  and  colour,  though  the  orna- 
mentation in  terra-ootta  might  with 
advantage  have  been  less  coarse  in 
execution.  The  dome  is  not  visible 
from  the  interior  of  the  building, 
being  veiled  with  a  vast  canopy  of 
graceful  form  and  good  colour. 

The  red  brick  and  terra-cotta- 
buildings  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present, 
will  be  novel  and  really  beautiful 
additions  to  London  Architecture. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
South  Kensington,  but  the  Museum, 
in  its  unfinished  state,  is  already 
the  most  valuable  and  delightful 
place  of  the  kind  which  any  city  in 
the  world  possesses,  and  it  is  a 
pardonable  vanity  that  induces  the 
often-abused  dwellers  in  these  bril- 
liant halls  to  retort  by  speaking  of 
the  British  Museum  as  *  the  Dust 
Hole.'  The  quadrangle  round  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden 
formed  by  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion Buildings  and  the  Albert  Hall 
is  on  the  whole  cheerfully  splendid 
even  in  its  unfinished  state,  and  the 
picture  galleries  here  are  admirably 
lighted.  This  interesting  locality,  by 
the  way,  will  gain  vastly  in  use  and 
charm  when  there  shall  cease  to  be 
any  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  the  proprietaries  of  the  garden 

and  of  the  snmmnding  buildings. 

While  in  this  part  of  the  town 
let  us  glance  at  Kensington  Palace. 
This  and  Hampton  Court  are  the 
only  two  of  our  Royal  Palaces 
which  are  at  all  comforting  to  look 
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at.  Windsor  Castle,  imposing  from 
its  position,  magnitude,  and  history, 
is  a  mere  aggregation  of  architec- 
tural eye-sores.  Of  Kensington 
Palace  the  south  face  is  mainly  by 
Wren,  and  also  the  Orangery  at  the 
back ;  both  of  them  excellent  speci- 
mens of  what  can  be  done  by  simple 
and  straightforward  use  of  redbrick, 
gray-green  slate,  stone  trimmings. 
In  dealing  with  these  materials  (take 
Chelsea  Hospital)  Sir  Christopher, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  was  more 
satisfactory  than  in  his  famous 
stone  buildings ;  his  admirable 
skill  in  construction  came  into 
effect,  and  he  made  no  conscious 
effort  to  be  ornamental,  for 
which  he  had  but  little  gift, — 
though  managing  on  necessity  to 
play  fifty  clever  variations  on  a 
conoid  steeple ;  and  I  will  add 
that  these  same  materials,  along 
with  what  has  already  been  done 
in  them,  suggest  the  direction  in 
which  a  characteristic  and  satis- 
factory school  of  English  archi- 
tecture may  best  be  hoped  for.  We 
have  many  good  old  brick  houses, 
.and  good  bricks  are  the  most  en- 
during of  all  building  materials. 
Look,  for  one  example  among  thou- 
sands, at  the  Roman  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph, all  made  of  little  bricks, 
under  which  the  Piedmontese  pea- 
sant drives  to-day  his  market-cart 
into  the  main  street  of  Aosta 
(Augusta)  and  glance  also  at  the 
bricken  walls  standing  up,  smoked 
but  firm,  amid  the  ruins  of  Boston 
great  fire,  where  the  granite  build- 
ings had  mouldered  to  powder.  Our 
*  trimmings '  would  be  mostly  of 
Portland  stone,  with  now  and  again 
a  larger  use  of  that  choice  sub- 
stance ;  and  other  than  red  bricks, 
too,  would  sometimes  be  employed. 
That  south  face  of  Kensington 
Palace  you  may  think  anybody 
could  build  ;  it  has  plain  rows  of 
windows,  cornice,  roof,  and  chim- 
neys; but  now  look  at  the  eastern 
nice,  which  George  II.  ordered  for 
his  nursery,  of  similar  materials, 
meant  to  be  of  similar  style,  and 


it  is  like    turning    from   a  good 
Holbein  portrait  to  a  bad  Kneller. 

By  a  iew  inexpensive  changes  a 
great  improvement  could  be  made 
in  the  general  aspect  of  this  Palace 
as  seen  from  the  Gardens ;  namely, 
by  continuing  on  the  eastern  side 
the  cornice  of  the  southern  or 
William  III.  side,  by  setting  rilievi 
in  the  three  blank  panels  or  sunk 
squares  on  the  eastern  side,  and  by 
putting  windows,  or  sashes  and 
glass,  in  the  three  blind  spaces  at 
the  west  corner  of  the  south  front, 
colouring  the  bricks  of  that  adjunct 
and  slanting  its  roof  to  agree  with 
the  rest  of  the  front. 

And  now  let  us  walk  by  pleasant 
shady  ways  to  the  north-east  corner 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  Marble  Arch,  removed  from  the 
forecourt  of  Buckingham  Palace 
to  this  place,  where  it  has  little 
enough  congruity,  being  totally  use- 
less as  a  gateway  and  commemorat- 
ing nothing.  Still  the  structure 
itself  (imitated  from  the  Arch  of 
Constantine),with  its  delightful  ma- 
terial, is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
would  be  even  beautiful  but  for 
the  incomplete  look  of  its  upper 
portion.  Seen  from  some  points 
of  view,  it  looks  shorn  at  the 
top,  as  if  something  had  been 
broken  off  it ;  and  the  pillars  sup- 
port, instead  of  statues,  as  in  the 
Roman  work,  nothing  but  a  piece 
of  cornice  each,  and  a  renais- 
sance scroll.  The  Arch  might  be 
finely  completed  by  eight  Statues, 
and  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  now 
blank,  might  be  inscribed,  in  chro- 
nological groups,  the  names  of  the 
most  eminent  men  connected  with 
the  English  Metropolis ;  for  we 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that 
our  Present  Time  is  the  child  and 
inheritor  of  all  bygone  days. 

Oxford  Street  has  little  picfa- 
resqueness  to  boast  of;  yet  at  this 
Arch,  in  going  eastward,  one  has 
the  sense  of  entering  London  proper 
by  one  of  its  great  and  busy  avenues ; 
the  breadth  and  length  of  the  street 
and  its  continuous  ranges  of  shops 
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are  aided  in  effeot  by  a  gentle  dip 
of  the  road  and  a  slight  curving  of 
the  lines,  very  noticeable  when  the 
long  rows  of  lamps  are  lit.  From 
Shepherd's  Bush  to  Holborn  there 
is  just  one  building  that  can  be 
looked  at  with  any  pleasure,  namely, 
the  new  red  brick  Church  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  near  Audley  Street, 
an  edifice  which  both  as  to  form 
and  colour  breaks  the  monotony 
very  happily.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  tall  thin  spire  in  a 
great  city  (this  church  has  a  high- 
pitched  conical  red  roof)  is  usually 
a  mistake.  A  spire-  needs  dis- 
tance to  make  it  effective,  and  is 
fit  to  be  the  central  feature  of  some 
more  or  less  definite  group,  but, 
at  its  best,  rarely  if  ever  becomes 
the  equal  of  a  noble  tower.  The 
spires  of  London  old  and  new 
play  a  poor  part,  architecturally. 
Some  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
modern  are  in  Bayswater,  having  the 
advantage  of  being  seen  from  the 
neighbouring  Park  and' Gardens. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  army  of 
steeples  (of  which  Bow  ranks  justly 
first)  pleases  me  little.  Instead  of 
seeming,  as  a  good  gothio  spire  does, 
to  have  grown  organically  like  some 
tall  tapering  plant  or  tree,  Wren's 
steeple  is  one  thing  set  atop  of  an- 
other in  a  way! that  reminds  one  of  the 
trick  of  piling  up  a  number  of  articles 
on  the  after-dinner  table,  bonbon 
boxes,  finger-glasses,  tumblers,  with 
perhaps  a  decanter  on  the  summit, 
x  et,  when  you  consider  their  con- 
struction, these  combinations  are  in- 
teresting and  often  amusing.  They 
always  stand  visibly  on  the  ground, 
arecuriouslyvariedonefromanother, 
and  there  is  none  without  a  share  of 
beauty.  The  top  of  even  clumsy  St. 
Clement  Danes  is  fine,  seen  by  itself 
above  house-tops.  It  is  said  that  the 
pyramidal  portion  of  every  one  of 
Wren's  characteristic  steeples  is  con- 
tained within  a  triangle ;  that  is,  that 
two  right  lines  starting  from  the  basis 
and  meeting  at  the  apex  will  touch 
the  extremity  of  eacn  of  the  chief 
projecting  parts  of  the  structure. 


Bow  Church  and  St.  Bride's  are  the 
loftiest.  In  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill, 
he  has  essayed  decorated  gothic, 
and  in  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East 
has  imitated  the  spire  elevated  on 
four  flying  buttresses  of  St.  Nicholas 
at  Newcastle.  His  followers,  Hawks- 
moor  and  Gibbs,  built  steeples 
after  the  more  usual  Wren  type, 
but  without  caring  to  rest  them 
visibly  on  the  ground ;  and  the 
latter's  steeple  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand 
is  perhaps  as  harmonious  as  any* 
thing  of  the  elder  architect's.  The 
Strand  from  Charing  Cross  to  this 
point  is  one  of  our  few  bits  of  pic-; 
turesqueness,  and  owes  it  in  no 
small  measure  to  its  sprinkling  of 
gable  ends  turned  to  the  street. 
There  is  no  one  change  of  fashion 
that  would  do  so  much  for  the  look 
of  our  streets  as  a  revival  of  the  old 
fashion  of  turning  the  gable  to  the 
street,  with  all  the  variations  this 
allows.  In  a  great  many  cases  (if 
not  in  all)  a  better  roof  could  be  thus 
obtained,  and  an  increased  stability 
of  structure. 

Just  inside  of  Temple  Bar  (one  of 
Sir  Christopher's  earliest  works,  and 
in  itself  almost  evidence  enough 
of  the  defectiveness  of  his  sense 
of  beauty)  stands  the  steeple 
of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West,  the 
only  lucky  piece  of  work  I  know 
of  its  date  (183 1-3) ;  copied,  it 
is  true,  from  St.  Helen's,  York, 
but  a  copy  fitted,  as  so  few  are,  to 
its  place.  The  details  are  not  fine, 
but  the  open-work  crown  is  an  un«- 
failing  delight,  and  helps  largely  to 
make  Fleet  Street,  with  its  gentle 
curve  and  slope,  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  street  scenery  in  London. 

The  new  Record  Office,  especially 
in  its  great  tower,  has  a  certain 
massive  stateliness;  but  the  bare 
piece  of  wall  between  the  tops  of 
the  window  arches  and  the  cornice 
gives  the  whole  building  a  harsh 
and  jail-like  aspect. 

Of  the  horrible  railway  viaduct 
across  Ludgate  Street,  and  the 
others  in  Southwark  and  elsewhere, 
the  tongue  refuses  to  speak.  Would 
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that  the  eyes  might  refuse  to  see 
them !  I  believe  it  will  one  day  be 
discovered,  even  by  the  most  prac- 
tical persons,  perhaps  before  very 
long,  that  most  of  these  hideous  and 
costly  urban  railway  works  were  not 
really  needed,  either  for  commerce 
or  travelling. 

Everyone  knows  what  Saint 
Paul's  looks  like,  our  post-Reforma- 
tion cathedral,  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  useless 
edifice  in  the  known  world.  Nearly 
everyone  knows  that  the  famous 
and  far-seen  Dome  which  caps  Lon- 
don, as  it  were,  is  a  wooden  cover 
or  mask  over  an  inner  structure 
of  brick  resembling  the  cone  of 
a  glass-works,  which  lifts  up  to 
view  the  lofty  lantern  with  its 
ball  and  cross ;  and  moreover 
that  the  upper  order  of  the  sides 
of  the  building  is  merely  a  dead 
wall  or  kind  of  continuous  but- 
tress ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  sham  features  vexes  some 
people  (it  does  me),  while  others  do 
not  mind  it.  Most  people  know 
also  that  the  iron  railing  has,  to 
general  advantage,  been  lately  re- 
moved from  the  west  front. 

A  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
subscribed  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  a  model  showing 
the  proposed  interior  effect  will 
be  seen  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhi- 
bition. Perhaps  nothing  could  be 
done  outside,  unless  it  were  to  gild 
the  ribs  of  the  most  beautiful  Dome 
on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  to 
alter  in  some  Kim  pie  way  the  one 
ugly  feature  of  the  exterior  (and 
surprisingly  ugly  that  is)  —  the 
prow-like  lump  of  stonework  that 
finishes  the  east  end  at  top. 

Here  we  come  upon  one  of  the 
most  recent  and  conspicuous  ad- 
ditions to  London  architecture, 
the  new  Post  Office,  that  huge 
mass  of  ungainliness,  with  a  portico 
(the  very  last  thing  that  ought  to 
be  there)  staring  straight  down  on 
the  portico  of  the  old  Post  Office 
and  overbearing  it.  The  deeply- 
nicked  stonework  of  all  the  lower 


part  of  the  building  is  simply  de- 
testable, the  perfection  of  detest- 
ability  being  reached  in  the  nicked 
circular  pillars,  each  resembling  & 
pile  of  butter-casks.  These  pillars 
are  large  and  heavy,  yet  look  un- 
safe, and  form  the  shallowest  and 
poorest  pretence  of  a  portico  ever 
seen.  Turn  to  that  of  the  old  Post 
Office  over  the  way  (a  building 
that  everyone  has  sneered  at,  ex- 
cept John  Browdie  when  lie 
alighted  from  the  Yorkshire  Mail), 
and  it  shows  a  palatial  hospitality 
for  which  one  had  not  been  gratefal 
enough  till  now.  The  inner  area  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  is  the  only 
thing,  pretensions  and  opportunities 
considered,  that  can  compare  in 
meanness  with  this  portico  of  the 
new  Post  Office. 

The  City  proper  has  been  more 
altered  in  the  last  twenty  years  than 
any  other  part  of  London,  and  far- 
ther great  changes  are  in  progress. 
The  plain  old  fronts,  the  old  inn 
yards,  are  rapidly  going,  many 
already  gone,  and  everywhere  rise 
tall  and  massive  many-windowed, 
many -pillared  edifices  of  stone, 
polished  granite,  coloured  marble, 
in  all  styles — the  general  impression 
on  the  eye  being  that  everything  is 
done  '  regardless  of  expense  ' — that 
you  are  in  the  region  of  heavy  cor- 
porate purses,  each  a  horse-load. 
But  I  find  I  must  leave  the  City,  and 
many  houses  and  public  buildings 
of  the  metropolis,  in  which  inte- 
resting vagaries  are  noticeable, 
for  another  day ;  and  merely  show- 
ing my  cousin  (what  must  never 
be  omitted)  the  view  from  Londos 
Bridge,  river  and  ships,  wharfs  awl 
warehouses,  Custom  House  and 
Tower,  and  city  steeples,  hurry  him 
westward  again,  over  asphalt 
wood,  granite,  and  limestone,  is 
time  to  walk  down  Regent  Street 
before  the  shops  begin  to  close. 

Regent  Street,  with  its  shop 
gazing  crowds,  has  a  certain  gaiety 
on  a  sunny  spring  afternoon,  boi 
the  architectural  effect  is  at  betf 
amusing,  and  ought  to  have  mor* 
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colour  applied  to  it.  Few  of  the 
costly  shops  have  merit  in  design, 
and  there  is  no  edifice  to  break  the 
ornamental  monotony  of  Nash's 
stucco  (well  enough  after  its  own 
kind)  save  Hanover  Church  with 
a  foolish  portico  and  two  ass-ears 
— chimneys,  are  they,  or  venti- 
lators P  Most  of  the  bye-streets  to 
right  and  left  are  uninteresting,  and 
macadamisation  has  even  more  than 
its  usual  patchy  and  shabby  effect 
from  the  width  of  the  roadway. 
A  decent  street  macadamised  is 
like  a  man  in  a  good  coat  and 
hat,  with  the  leggings  and  boots 
of  a  navvy.  Both  broken  stones 
and  granite  blocks  are  barbar- 
ous ;  and  the  roadways  of  all 
London  from  end  to  end  ought  to 
be  laid  down  either  with  wood  or 
asphalte.  At  present,  the  sudden 
transitions  from  one  sort  of  road  to 
another— new  granite,  worn  granite, 
broken  macadam,  compressed  ditto, 
wood,  asphalte — are  most  trying  to 
our  good  four-footed  slave.  Let  wood 
or  asphalte  be  general,  and  London 
horses  would  soon  learn  it  by  heart ; 
and  moreover,  could  then  be  shod 
in  the  way  best  suited  for  the 
material.  What  wear  and  tear  of 
horse-flesh  and  of  carriages  would 
thus  be  saved !  What  smoothness 
in  our  journeys,  what  relief  to  our 
ears,  to  our  nervous  system ! 
Against  this  innovation,  as  usual, 
there  is  much  prejudice,  inte- 
rested and  other ;  and  so  is 
there  against  tramway-cars,  which 
nevertheless  I  hope  to  see  gliding 
smoothly  along  every  wide  line 
of  thoroughfare  within  the  area 
of  the  metropolis;  and  that  they 
will  help  us  in  making  some 
stand,  however  late,  against  that 
ugly  monster  and  tyrant,  the  Steam 
Locomotive.  The  taking  up  a 
piece  of  wood  or  asphalte  road- 
way is  a  comparatively  easy  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  so  sure  about 
the  merit  of  asphalte  for  sidepaths, 
although  it  looks  very  pleasant,  and 
dries  rapidly  after  rain.  In  warm 
weather  it  seems  to  want  elasticity 


to  the  step ;  but  a  harder  kind  of 
composition  may  avoid  this  defect. 

Another  much  required  street  im- 
provement, much  easier  to  do, 
would  be  to  put  the  names  of 
all  streets  plainly  on  the  street 
corners  and  corner  lamps,  and 
insist  on  the  numbers  on  all 
houses  being  visible  both  by  day 
and  night. 

In  thus  traversing  the  Town,  we 
passed  many  Drinking  Fountains, 
an  excellent  new  feature ;  but  once 
more  the  opportunities  for  decora- 
tion have  been  in  most  instances 
wasted.  The  Regent's  Park  possesses 
a  handsome  design  of  bronze  swans 
with  spread  wings,  and  also  a  very 
ugly  and  costly  Fountain  erected  by 
the  Metropolitan  Association,  *  the 
Gift  of  Gowasjee  Jehangeer  Beady- 
Money,  Esq.  (Gompanion  of  the 
Star  of  India),'  a  wealthy  Parsee. 
The  inscription,  on  a  metal  plate, 
is  already  almost  illegible  in  parts. 
Another  monstrosity  lifts  its  head 
in  Hyde  Park  near  the  Bayswater 
railing,  also  the  gift  of  an  Oriental, 
namely,  'His  Highness  the  Hon. 
Maharajah  Meerza  Vijiaram  Gaja- 
pati  Raj  Mauea,  Sooltan  Bahadoor 
of  Yijianagram,  K.G.S.I.'  The  in- 
scription adds  that  it  was  '  Erected 
by  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Foun- 
tain Association,  1867,'  and  we  find 
from  the  Report  of  the  Association 
that  it  cost  over  a  thousand  pounds. 
*  In  each  of  these  j  instances  an 
Asiatic  gentleman  was  laudably 
disposed  to  do  something  for  the 
capital  of  the  British  Empire 
and  his  own  fame  at  once,  and 
a  fountain  seemed  to  his  mind 
a  natural  kind  of  gift  to  the 
public.  One  wonders  what  the 
Maharajah  expected  his  fountain 
to  be  like.  He  *  came  down  hand- 
somely,'— and  the  structure  went 
up  hideously.    Its  designer,   hard 

gushed  to  spend  so  much  money, 
as  piled  an  unmeaning  heap  of  cut 
stone  over  four  dribbles  of  water 
the  thickness  of  a  quill.  At 
least  ten  good  drinking  fountains 
could  have  been  put  up  in  various 
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parts  "  of  London  for  the  money 
worse  than  wasted  in  this  disgusting 
lump  of  bad  taste  and  bad  work- 
manship. I  said  dribbles  of  water, 
but  this  iie^ds correction.  Yesterday, 
April  the  21st,  was  a  day  of  sum- 
mer heat;  the  streets  smoked  under 
the  water-carts,  and  the  upland  of 
Hyde  Park  basked  in  the  sun.  I 
approached  this  huge  'Drinking 
Fountain'  and  found  it  dry  as  a 
brick-kiln,  and  one  after  another 
thirsty  child  came  up  and  went 
away  disappointed. 

It  is  a  pity,  too,  to  close  the 
drinking  fountains  in  November, 
as  is  done  even  if  the  weather  be 
mild  and  open.  Children  are  thirsty 
at  all  seasons;  and  in  Battersea 
Park  the  football  players  are  often 
much  in  want  of  a  draught  of 
water.  The  Public-houses,  at  the 
gates,  keep  open  all  round  the 
year.  With  a  little  care  and  con- 
trivance, the  effects  of  frost  on  the 
pipes  might  be  provided  against, 
without  the  rough  method  of  shut- 
ting up  for  four  to  six  months  of 
the  year.  This  reminds  me  to  make 
a  note  of  something  I  have  often 
remarked  at  the  British  Museum. 
Just  outside  the  great  door  are  two 
elegant  drinking  fountains,  which 
are  in  great  request  with  visitors, 
especially  those  coming  away  from 
the  long  corridors  of  Wonder.  Sight- 
seeing is  thirsty  work.  But  a  few 
minutes — by  my  experience  about 
five  or  six  minutes — before  the 
hour  of  closing,  up  to  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  visitors 
remain,  an  attendant  turns  off  the 
water  and  takes  away  the  cups, 
and  anyone  who  watches  will  see 
how  many  disappointed  eyes,  espe- 
cially of  young  folk,  are  turned  to 
the  little  white-marble  lions9  heads, 
from  which  no  crystal  rill  is  flowing. 
The  attendant  perhaps  gets  away  a 
very  little  earlier,  but  at  the  cost  of 
a  large  "part  of  the  public  benefit 
for  which  the  fountains  were  placed. 

The  drinking-cups  of  most  of  the 
fountains  are  metal,  each  fastened 
by  a  chain.    This  chaining  ought 


to  be  so  managed  that  the  cups 
when  out  of  use  should  hang  at  the 
side  of  the  water-spout,  not  tie 
sluttishly  in  the  basin  where  people 
often  dabble,  wash  their  hands,  and 
so  on.  Moreover,  each  fountain 
ought  to  have  its  filter. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  the 
monster  Nuisance  of  London — 
worse  than  Thames  water,  worse 
than  street  music,  worse— I  was 
going  to  say  than  the  Public 
Houses,  but  I  hesitate  there. 

You  recollect  the  smoke-tower  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Lam- 
beth Palace  too  sends  duly  forth  its 
wasteful  contribution  of  foulness  to 
the  sooty  air  of  London.  So  does 
the  neighbouring  Hospital  and  all 
the  Hospitals ;  so  do  those  aristo- 
cratic mansions  of  Park  Lane  and 
the  Green  Park,  of  Mayfair,  Tybur- 
nia  and  Belgravia;  so  do  those 
luxurious  Clubs ;  so  do  those  Go- 
vernment Offices ;  so  do  those  Royal 
Palaces.  I  have  often  noticed  as 
specially  bad  offenders  the  Con- 
sumption Hospital  in  Brompton, 
and  (worst  of  all)  the  Travellers' 
Club.  Now  all  these  ought  to  set 
the  example  of  consuming  their  own 
smoke.  They  can  well  afford  the  first 
expense  of  fittings, — to  be  repaid 
quickly  and  manifoldly  in  fuel  saved. 

Parliament  in  particular  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  letting  its  own 
house  be  guilty  of  a  large  share 
in  this  '  burning  shame '  and '  black 
disgrace '  of  millions  of  money  spent 
in  blotting  the  sky,  begriming  archi- 
tecture, blighting  vegetation,  pollut- 
ing the  vital  air  at  all  seasons,  and 
givingLondon  in  fog-time  the  atmo- 
sphere of  an  Inferno.  Must  Parlia- 
ment itself  wait  for  another '  Act  to 
amend  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abate- 
ment (Metropolis)  Act'?  Should 
great  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wait 
to  be  compelled  to  take  this  most 
requisite  and  reasonable  step  for 
public  and  private  benefit  P 

The  first  Act  (1853),  which  took 
effect  on  the  ist  of  August, 
1854,  is  'to  abate  the  Nuisance 
arising  from  the  Smoke  of  Furnaces 
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in  the  Metropolis,  and  from  Steam 
Vessels  above  London  Bridge/  and 
orders  that '  every  Furnace  employed 
or  to  be  employed  in  the  Metropolis 
in  the  working  of  Engines  by  Steam, 
and  every  Furnace  employed  or  to  be 
employed  in  any  Mill,  Factory, Print- 
ing-Honse,  Dyehouse,  Iron  Foun- 
dry, Glasshouse,  Distillery,  Brew- 
house,  Sugar  Refinery,  Bakehouse, 
Gasworks,  Waterworks,  or  other 
Buildings  used  for  the  purpose  of 
Trade-  or  Manufacture  within  the 
Metropolfe(although  a  Steam  Engine 
be  not  used  or  employed  therein), 
shall  in  all  cases  be  constructed  or 
altered  so  as  to  consume  or  burn  the 
Smoke  arising  from  such  Furnace' ; 
and  that  if  any  person  shall  *  use 
any  such  Furnace  which  shall  not  be 
constructed  so  as  to  use  or  burn  its 
own  Smoke,  or  shall  so  negligently 
use  any  such  Furnace  as  that  the 
Smoke  arising  therefrom  shall  not 
be  effectually  consumed  or  burnt, 
or  shall  carry  on  any  Trade  or 
Business  which  shall  cause  any 
noxious  or  offensive  Effluvia,  or 
otherwise  annoy  the  Neighbourhood 
or  Inhabitants,  without  using  the 
best  practicable  means  for  prevent- 
ing or  counteracting  such  Smoke  or 
Annoyance,  every  Person  so  offend- 
ing shall  *  be  fined  from  2I.  to  52., 
on  second  conviction  10?.,  on  third 
2ol.t  and  so  on  in  the  manner  of  the 
horse-shoe  problem.  Glass-works 
and  pottery-works  already  esta- 
blished are  partially  excepted.  But 
the  amending  Act  of  1856  orders 
that  from  January  the  1st,  1858,  this 
exception  shall  no  longer  exist,  and 
that  not  only  Steam  Vessels  above 
bridge,  but  down-river  as  far  as  the 
Nore  light  should  consume  their 
own  smoke;  moreover  that  public 
Baths  and  Wash-houses  shall  do 
likewise. 

Another  amending  Act  ought  now 
to  abate  those  further  portions  of 
the  London  Smoke  Nuisance  which 
arise  from  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster   and    all   other   Government 


Buildings,  and  all  Hospitals,  Col- 
leges, Clubs,  Companies'  Halls,  <fcc. ; 
and  in  another  section  provide  that 
every  Private  House  begun  to  be' 
built  after  the  passing  of  this  law 
shall  consume  its  own  smoke.  Still, 
after  this,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ton  of  eoal  yearly  would  continue  to 
be  vomited  forth  upon  the  air  with 
stupid  and  wicked  negligence ;  but 
the  nuisance-abatement  lesson  would 
by  degrees  be  generally  learned,  and 
permit  the  Total  Abolition  of  Smoke 
to  accomplish  itself  easily,  leaving 
a  new  and  cleaner  generation  to 
wonder  at  the  stupid  and  wasteful 
negligence  that  endured  this  evil 
so  long. 

As  before  hinted,  there  are  many 
institutions  and  many  wealthy  pri- 
vate people  in  London  that  ought 
not  to  wait  for  this,  but  reform  their 
own  share  of  the  'nuisance'  with- 
out delay,  and  set  a  good  example. 
As  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it*  there 
are  various  available,  plans  to  choose 
from;  what  is  certain  is  that  the 
thing  can  be  done,  and  ought  to  be 
set  about  at  once. 

Great  wonld  be  the  gain  in  many 
ways,  and  among  the  rest  to  London 
Architecture,  present  and  future* 
The  grotesque  army  of  chimney- 
pots would  disappear.  The  streets 
or  buildings  would  show  every  fine 
day  and  all  day  long  varying  effects 
correspondent  to  that  which  now 
surprises  the  very  early  (or  very 
late)  Londoner,  when  the  old  dingy 
things  appear  almost  transfigured 
in  their  early  morning  freshness  of 
aspect.  And  the  Coming  Architect 
(I  believe  he  and  his  fellows  are  not 
far  off,  perhaps  already  amongst  us) 
may  apply  his  daintiest  devices  of 
sculpture- work  and  of  colour  with 
the  certainty  of  their  standing  forth, 
not  as  soot-traps  and  laughing- 
stocks,  but  with  the  full  beauty  of 
his  conception, 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  th«  smokeless 
air. 

P.W. 
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A  RAILWAY-ACCIDENTS  BILL. 


WHEN  the  fearful  accidents  of 
last  autumn  drew  public  at- 
tention so  strongly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways,  it  was  urged 
that  an  nndne  prominence  was 
likely  to  be  attached  to  the  subject, 
for  such  a  state  of  things  was  ab- 
normal, and,  like  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  only  happened  once  in  a 
long  course  of  years.  It  was  due 
to  the  tourist  traffic,  to  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  passengers, 
flowing  out  of  the  metropolis  and 
from  the  other  great  cities  in  pur- 
suit of  health  and  enjoyment.  This 
tourist  traffic  put  a  strain  upon 
railway  resources  which  they  were 
not  entirely  able  to  meet.  As  soon 
as  this  pressure  was  removed,  acci- 
dents would  become  fewer  and 
farther  between.  Another  fruitful 
cause  of  mishap,  it  was  argued,  was 
the  excursion  trains  ;  these  would 
cease  towards  winter,  and  railway 
travelling  would  be  safe.  But  day 
by  day  went  by,  still  bringing 
catalogues  of  killed  and  wounded, 
like  the  bulletins  from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  it  was  said  that  some  of 
the  papers  kept  a  heading  standing, 
always  in  type,  under  which  to 
place  the  telegrams  and  reports  of 
accident  which  were  sure  to  arrive. 
The  very  frequency  and  steady  con- 
tinuance of  accident  had  a  certain 
amount  of  effect  in  lessening  the 
acute  tension  of  the  publio  mind ; 
they  became  a  matter  of  course,  an 
evil  which  must  be  endured.  But 
now,  after  so  many  months  of  in- 
cessant mishap,  the  general  feeling 
has  again  turned,  and  there  is 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  a  sense  of  insecurity, 
an  ill-defined  dread  of  railway 
journeys.  Looking  at  the  long  list 
of  slaughtered  and  shattered — the 
word  shattered  is  used  advisedly, 
for  no  other  will  convey  a  correct 
idea  of  the  injuries  carelessly  de- 
scribed as  a  *  severe  shaking'** 
looking  at  this  list,  one  wonders 


almost  how  people,  especially  nerv- 
ous people,  can  face  a  railway 
journey  at  all.  There  are,  of  course, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
whose  lives  are  of  necessity  spent 
in  nearly  constant  travelling ;  these 
are  forced  to  endure  the  risk  ;  but 
there  are  also  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  move  about  not  altogether 
for  pleasure,  but  because  of  the 
peculiar  restlessness  which  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  traits  of  our 
era.  There  must  be  a  large  amount 
of  fatalism  in  the  national  character 
— unconscious  fatalism,  for  Eng- 
lishmen, as  a  rule,  look  upon  a  de- 
clared belief  in  destiny  as  rather 
theatrical.  But  still  there  is  the 
feeling  that,  however  many  scores 
may  have  been  injured,  still  we 
may  escape— we  shall  not  be  hurt. 
The  population  is  so  large  that 
there  are  very  few  comparatively 
who  have  mends  or  relatives 
maimed,  or  who  in  any  way  are 
personally  brought  into  connection 
with  an  accident :  it  does  not  come 
home  to  everyone.  Yet  there  is  a 
unanimous  opinion  throughout  the 
country  that  such  a  condition  of 
railway  affairs  has  been  endured 
long  enough,  and  it  would  only  re- 
quire some  great  public  leader  to 
take  recognition  of  the  matter  to 
raise  a  storm  of  indignation  at  the 
wrong  which  is  thus  inflicted  upon 
the  public.  Irrespective  of  politics, 
that  is  of  party,  the  Ministry  which 
should  bring  forward  a  Bill  for  the 
prevention  of  railway  accidents 
would  undoubtedly  arrive  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  popularity.  But 
in  all  probability  ministers  of  either 
party  will  be  exceedingly  careful 
how  they  introduce  such  a  Bill  in 
view  of  the  enormous  influence  of 
the  railway  companies  and  the 
value  of  their  vested  interests.  It 
would  be  a  question  opening  up 
endless  vistas  of  dispute,  a  perilous 
and  unsatisfactory  step.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  there  can  scarcely 
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be  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
have  gone  to  the  country  with  the 
offer  of  such  a  Bill  as  one  of  his 
bids  at  least ;  and  so  far  as  mere 
popularity  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  a 
better  hit  than  the  abolition  of  the 
income  tax.      But  popularity  and 
power  are  two  different  things,  as 
many  candidates  in  the  trade  union 
interest    discovered  to  their   cost 
during  the  late  election,  when  the 
ballot  box  gave  a  result  utterly  op- 
posed to  the   uproarious  shouting 
and  cheering  they  had  received.    If 
Mr.   Disraeli  should  put    forward 
such  a  Bill  we  must  give  him  credit 
for  extreme  courage,  for  it  would 
be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end  with 
almost  unexampled  tenacity.   There 
are  those  who  think  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railways  by  the  State 
would  be  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with    the  question :    whether 
that  be  so,  or  not,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed at  present,  for  it  is  almost 
certain  that  no  Government  can  at 
this  day  hope  to  carry  such  a  mea- 
sure.    The  utmost  that  can  be  at- 
tempted is  the  modification  of  exist- 
ing regulations — in  plain  words,  a 
moderate  amount  of  interference. 
The  lessons  of  the  last  six  months 
have  brought  out  into  clear  relief 
the    principal    points    in    railway 
management  which  require  improve- 
ment.    A  correct  appreciation  of 
these  points,  always  subdued  and 
toned  down  by  remembering  the 
truism  that  all  legislation  is  a  com- 
promise, will  give  a  tolerably  good 
conception  of  the  outline  of  a  pos- 
sible Bill,  only  second  in  the  com- 
plexity of  the  details  with  which  it 
has  to  deal  to  Mr.  Forster's  Educa- 
tion Acts. 

So  vast  a  subject  can  only  be 
attacked  by  a  system  of  division 
into  heads;  of  these  the  principal 
will  be :  Firstly,  The  Permanent 
Way;  secondly,  The  Rolling  Stock; 
thirdly,  Passenger  Traffic ;  fourthly, 
Goods  Traffic ;  fifthly,  Railway  Ser- 
vants, &c.  &c.  &c.  These  again 
are  all  so  intimately  connected  that 


in  speaking  of  one  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  allusions  to  the  others. 
But,  to  begin  with  the  permanent 
way.     The  original  conception  of  a 
railway  was  a  straight  road  of  iron, 
without  curve,  and  without  rise  or 
fall;    and  the  first  great  railway 
engineers    endeavoured,  so   for  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  to  carry 
these  general  principles  into  effect. 
They  attempted  to  make  lines  direct 
from  one  large  centre  of  industry 
to  another,  and  only  turned  out  of 
the  straight  course  when  it  was 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  fol- 
low the  second  grand  canon  of  rail- 
way construction — that  is,  to  obtain 
a  level  as  perfect  as  possible.     So 
it  was  that  the  first  trunk  lines  often 
ran  for  scores  of   miles    through 
tracts    of   country    without    large 
towns  or  the  means  of  supplying  a 
commensurate  amount  of  traffic  :  a 
mistake  that  afterwards  led  to  the 
commission  of  another  almost  equal- 
ly   suicidal,  that    of    constructing 
branch  lines  to  single  towns.  Then, 
to  get  a  level,  vast  sums  of  money 
were  sunk  in  tunnelling,  embanking, 
cuttings   and     viaducts,    expenses 
which  are  now  very  much  lowered 
by  the  discovery  that  trains  can  be 
run  up  and  down  inclines  which  in 
earlier  days  would  have  been  deemed 
impracticable.  The  lines  themselves 
were    built    to     accommodate    an 
amount  of  traffic  which  in  those 
times  seemed  gigantic,  but  which 
now  would    be   thought  nothing. 
They  were  constructed,  too,  in  ex- 
pectation of  only  a  moderate  speed 
being  attained,  and  the  staff  of  ser- 
vants was   proportioned  to  these 
anticipations.     Only  in  a  few  in- 
stances, it  is  to  be  deplored,  have 
the  altered  conditions  been  met  by 
judicious  modifications.  Many  times 
the  amount  of  traffic  passes  over 
the    road,   and  yet   it    is   neither 
widened    nor   are    proper   precau- 
tions    taken.      It    is    like    using 
what  was  once  a  bridle  track  for 
the  thoroughfare   of  a  great  city. 
So    little     did    the    first    railway 
builders  understand  the  task  they 
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had  undertaken,  that  numbers  of 
contractors  mined  themselves,  and 
many  great  bridges  fell  in.  But 
take  train  on  almost  any  railway 
whose  terminus  is  in  London,  and 
go  out  ten  or  twenty  miles,  then 
alight,  and  examine  the  permanent 
way,  and  state  if  you  can  in 
what  material  points  it  differs  from 
the  road  laid  down  twenty  years 
before.  The  sleepers  have  been  re- 
newed, the  rails  themselves  have 
been  replaced  some  score  of  times, 
and  two  or  three  times  by  different 
patterns,  but  the  line  as  a  road  re- 
mains unchanged.  Even  the  fences 
at  the  sides  are  in  the  same  unsatis- 
factory state.  If  it  is  a  hedge,  it  is 
weak,  low,  utterly  incapable  of 
resisting  cattle  if  they  wished  to 
get  out.  If  it  is  post  and  rails, 
they  too  are  low,  and  in  places 
broken,  yet  the  companies  employ  a 
staff  to  attend  to  these  very  fences, 
the  cost  of  whose  services  in  the 
course  of  years  would  almost  suffice 
to  build  a  wall  along  the  whole 
route.  Their  inutility  to  prevent 
accident  was  shown  at  Guildford. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  county 
court  judges  to  decide,  as  they  have 
done,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  land  ad- 
joining a  line  to  prevent  his  cattle 
from  getting  out  (even  though  the 
company  may  have  a  fence),  and 
that  he  cannot  claim  compensation 
for  their  destruction  if  he  does  not 
himself  keep  up  a  fence.  This  may 
be  sound  law  as  regards  the  owner 
of  the  cattle ;  but  the  case  changes 
entirely  when  sufferers  from  an 
accident  caused  by  af  stray  bullock 
apply  for  compensation.  The  know- 
ledge that  a  locomotive  will  run  up 
inclines  and  pass  down  declivities 
utterly  unthought  of  by  the  original 
engineers,  has  not  altogether  turned 
out  for  the  safety  of  railway  pas- 
sengers* There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  has  led  to  a  certain  amount 
of  carelessness  both  in  constructing 
new  lines  and  in  keeping  up  the 
old  ones.  Evidence  given  after  the 
catastrophe  at  Wigan  showed  that 


the  rails  always  deteriorated  most 
at  the  uneven  places,  and,  if  we  re- 
member right,  most  upon  the  fell, 
those  rails  wearing  out  first  on 
which  the  engines  run  down  hilL 
It  is  of  course  utterly  hopeless  to 
think  of  railways  being  ever  again 
made  upon  the  principle  of  a  perfect 
level ;  but  this  very  fact  should  lend 
additional  weight  to  the  suggestion 
of  Government  inspectors  of  per- 
manent way,  acting  not  once  or  twice 
a  year,  but  constantly  employed. 

The  deterioration  of  the  rails,  the 
unevenness  of  the  line/are  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  that  incessant 
jolting  and  vibration  which  is 
equally  destructive  to  the  health  of 
the  passengers  and  the  carriages. 
The  incessant  shaking  and  rattling 
keeps  the  passengers  in  a  constant 
state  of  nervous  watching,  and  when 
endured  for  a  length  of  time  must 
have  its  effect  upon  the  spinal  cord. 
In  these  days,  when  railway  travel- 
ling is  not  a  matter  of  pleasure  or 
even  of  convenience,  but  to  so  many 
thousands  of  absolute  necessity, 
when  the  practice  of  residing  at  a 
distance  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even 
fifty  miles  from  the '  office/  becomes 
continually  more  common,  this 
matter  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
permanent  way  is  one  of  serious 
importance.  It  is  not  perhaps  so 
fertile  a  cause  of  startling  cata- 
strophes as  some  other  oversights  ; 
but  it  has  its  tangible  dangers  as 
well  as  its  less  perceptible  effects. 

An  engine  off  the  line  is  an  occur- 
rence so  frequent  now  as  scarcely  to 
call  forth  a  remark,  but  it  is  often 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  uneven 
track.  When  this  unevenness  occurs 
at  a  sharp  curve  or  near 
points,  the  materials  of  a  serious 
mishap  are  lying  dormant.  A* 
engine  off  the  line,  common  as  it  mar 
be,  is  a  most  dangerous  element 
Imagine  it  happening  at  a  point 
where  a  signal  box  could  not  be 
easily  resorted  to,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  with  a  passenger 
express  coming  up  behind  at  forty 
miles  an  hour.     Such  an  incident  in 
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broad  daylight  was  very  near  causing 
a  terrific  accident  to  the  up  express 
on  the  Great  Western  only  a  short 
time  since.  This  express,  travelling 
at  fifty-four  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  was  brought  up  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  an  engine  which 
had  left  the  rails,  and  which  delayed 
the  traffic  two  hours.  In  that  delay 
again  there  is  an  indefinite  possibility 
of  accident. 

In  addition  there  is  the  chance  of 
an  axle  breaking.  Made  of  the  best 
materials,  and  tested  up  to  an  im- 
mense weight,  these  axles  may  resist 
the  incessant  revolution,  and  its  curi- 
ous effects  in  weakening  the  adhesion 
of  the  metallic  particles,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time ;  but  when 
to  this  is  added  the  jar  and  shake 
caused  by  an  uneven  track,  now 
down,  now  up,  now  one  side,  and 
now  that,  the  axle  must  be  splendid 
work  indeed  to  escape  fracture.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  the  land  upon 
which  the  sleepers  are  laid  is  not 
itself  perfectly  firm  and  compact, 
but  gives  to  an  appreciable  extent, 
sinking  down  under  the  pressure  of 
a  train  and  rising  after  it  has 
passed,  so  that  the  train  is  always 
travelling  in  a  hollow.  The  rails  as 
the  train  passes  appear  to  bend. 
Much  must  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  soil  and  the  length  of 
time  it  has  had  to  settle ;  something 
too  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  weather ;  but  still  more  to  the 
workmen,  who  take  np  the  sleepers 
to  replace  them  .with  new,  not 
ramming  the  soil  down  hard  enough. 
A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  drain- 
ing; when  the  drain  is  filled  in,  if 
not  rammed  down  tight  and  the 
earth  piled  up  to  some  slight  extent 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is 
sure  in  a  few  days  to  sink  in.  The 
workmen,  however,  must  be  excused 
because  of  the  short  time  which  is 
allowed  to  them  in  which  to  fulfil 
their  tasks;  and  considering  the 
immensity  of  the  work,  and  the 
difficulties  under  which  it  is  accom- 
plished, it  must  in  all  fairness  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  wonderfully  well 


done.  But  should  any  legislation 
take  place  npon  the  subject,  the  per- 
manent way,  as  the  very  foundation 
of  a  railroad,  must  receive  an  atten- 
tion which  it  has  not  hitherto  .had. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space 
of  an  article  like  this  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  every  detail;  the 
broadfeatures  can  alone  be  indicated. 
The  most  important  necessity  con- 
nected with  the  permanent  way  is 
obviously  the  widening  of  the  track 
by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  more 
lines.  There  is  a  very  general  feel- 
ing loudly  and  decidedly  expressed 
that  Parliament  ought  to  compel 
railway  companies  upon  whose  lines 
there  is  an  inordinate  amount  of 
traffic,  to  lay  down  a  double  track. 
They  have  land  enough,  it  is  argued, 
at  least  most  of  them  have,  without 
fresh  purchases,  and  they  have 
money  enough.  In  a  word,  they 
owe  it  to  the  public.  There  is  in 
this  cry  a  great  deal  that  is  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  railway  proprietors 
are  but  human  as  well  as  their 
passengers,  and  cannot  perform  im- 
possibilities. In  principle  the  public 
are  quite  right;  in  practice  an 
amount  of  modification  must  neces- 
sarily take  place.  The  expenditure 
which  would  be  required  to  lay 
down  double  lines  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  great  trunk  roads  would 
itself  be  so  enormous  as  to  utterly 
preclude  the  idea.  It  would  absorb 
an  amount  of  capital  so  large  as  to 
eat  up  all  the  dividends  in  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  and  this  would 
be  an  evil  scarcely  less  great  than 
the  present.  A  poor  company 
means  a  weak  company,  unable  to 
make  proper  provision  for  traffic, 
unable  to  meet  its  liabilities,  unable 
to  employ  good  servants.  The  in- 
solvent state  of  such  huge  concerns 
as  trunk  railways  is  even  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration  in  a  na- 
tional point  of  view.  The  richer 
the  railway  companies,  the  better 
for  the  public.  A  great  railway 
is  in  fact  in  some  degree  a  na- 
tional bank,  in   which   thousands 
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bare  an  interest  besides  the  thou- 
sands who  have  invested  in  it.  It 
would  be  the  falsest  policy  to  cripple 
the  companies  by  compelling  them 
to  borrow  the  capital  required  to 
double  their  lines.  They  certainly 
could  not  construct  such  additional 
roads  out  of  their  reserves.  What, 
then,  seems  reasonable  to  propose  is, 
that  through  great  stations,  junc- 
tions, and  generally  at  places  where 
the  traffic  concentrates,  the  railways 
should  be  compulsorily  widened. 
It  came  out  in  evidence  not  long 
since  that  the  engine-driver  of  a 
goods  train  was  eight  hours  before 
he  could  get  his  charge  into  a 
certain  great  station  in  the  north. 
There  clearly  ought  to  be  right 
through  every  such  station  a  separate 
and  distinct  pair  of  rails  never  used 
for  shunting,  but  always  kept  open 
for  passenger  traffic,  and  especially 
for  the  passage  of  express  trains.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  require  the  com- 
panies to  provide  such  accommoda- 
tion as  this. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  disaster 
is  the  shunting  of  goods  and  mineral 
trucks  on  the  track  along  which  in 
a  few  minutes  a  train  must  dash  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.     No 
system  of  signals,  however  com- 
plete, can  be  accepted  as  an  absolute 
protection  against  danger.     Events 
have  proved  that,  let  the  signal  ar- 
rangements be  ever  so  complete  and 
as  carefully  managed  as  possible, 
still  accidents  will  happen;  and  a 
moment's  thought  will  show  the 
reason.     These  signals  are  not  di- 
rected by  an  infallible  power,  they 
depend    upon    the   foresight,    the 
quick  wit,  the  attention,  and  the 
judgment  of  many  human  beings. 
If  all  of  these  do  their  duty,  and  a 
very  bewildering  duty  it  sometimes 
is,  even  then  a  moment's  hesitation, 
a  slight  error  in  judgment,  may  pro- 
duce a  fearful  collision.     But  is  it 
ever  possible  to    get    a    hundred 
human  organisations  into  such  per- 
fect accord  as  to  all  work  exactly 
and  harmoniously  together  ?     It  is 
like  trying  to  make  as  many  watches 


tick  precisely  at  the  same  moment ; 
it  cannot  be  done.  Ninety-nine  out 
of  the  hundred  men  may  do  at  the 
critical  moment  exactly  what  they 
ought  to  do,  but  the  last  may  make 
a  mistake  which  will  render  the 
work  of  all  the  rest  nugatory.  Sig- 
nalling ought  to  be  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  but  let  us  be 
careful  not  to  trust  all  to  the  sema- 
phore, not  to  put  a  misplaced  and 
blind  confidence  in  the  red  and 
white  arms  and  coloured  lamps. 
Let  there  come  a  fog,  for  instance, 
and  of  what  avail  are  they  P  But 
if  through  the  crowded  avenues  of 
the  centres  of  traffic  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  pair  of  rails  always 
kept  open,  never  used  for  shunting 
upon  any  pretext  whatever,  this 
with  the  aid  of  signals  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  limit  to  which  human 
foresight,  trammelled  as  it  always 
must  be  by  circumstances,  and  by 
the  question  of  cost,  can  attain. 

The    expenditure    necessary   to 

provide  such    short    double    lines 

would  not  be  excessive.     It  would 

probably  be  almost  covered  in  three 

or  four  years  by  the  amount  saved 

through  the  avoidance  of  accidents. 

A  smash-up  cannot  be  estimated  to 

cost  on  an  average  much  less  than 

15,000!. ;  many  estimate  it  as  high 

as  25,000?.  and  30,000?.    First  there 

is  the    wreck   of   an  engine    and 

tender — put  that  at  3,000?. ;  another 

engineand  tender  seriously  damaged, 

and  costing  i,oooZ.  to  repair.     Say 

ten  carriages,  more  or  less  broken, 

at  500?.  each,  that  would  be  5,000/. 

Damage   to    the    permanent  way, 

2,000?. ;  loss  through  hours  of  delay 

and  interruption  of  traffic,  2,000?. ; 

compensation  to  killed  and  wounded, 

say  5,000?.      This  is  a  very  low 

estimate,     and    does    not    include 

several  items,  such  as  labour,  <fcc. 

Now  the  cost  of  making  a  line  is 

often  put  at  10,000?.  per  mile,  but 

this    includes    expenditure    which 

would  not  be  incurred  by  a  company 

making  a  new  line  parallel  to  their 

existing  rail,  and  which  would  be 

so  easy  of  access    for    materials. 
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Then  the  cost  of  a  smash  at  15,000/. 
would  about  cover  the  cost  of  con- 
structing two  miles  of  railway, 
nearly  if  not  quite  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct pair  of  rails  clear  through 
over-burdened  junctions  and  central 
stations.  Surely  legislative  inter- 
ference to  this  extent  is  justifiable. 
By  this  means  also  another  prolific 
cause  of  mishap  would  be  in  great 
measure  avoided,  i.e.  the  risks  at- 
tending points.  Everyone  must 
have  noticed  that  on  approaching  a 
station  the  carriage  rattles  and 
shakes  almost  as  if  the  wheels 
were  passing  over  stones — this  is 
caused  by  the  points.  Now  to  a 
train  tearing  along  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  these  jerks  and 
jolts  are  serious  matters ;  and  if  the 
points  should  not  be  precisely  right 
the  consequences  may  be  appalling. 
The  awful  catastrophe  at  Wigan, 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all, 
illustrates  with  ghastly  distinct- 
ness the  dangers  attending  an 
express  train  passing  over  a  series 
of  points.  It  does  seem  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  points  altogether, 
but  the  use  of  a  distinct  line  of  rails 
through  stations  and  shunting 
places  would  reduce  them  to  a 
minimum.  There  must  at  either 
end  of  these  distinct  lines  be  points 
for  the  purpose  of  running  trains 
off  what  may  be  provisionally 
called  the  express  rails.  But  sucn 
points  would  occur  at  two  places 
only,  and  need  be  only  of  the.  sim- 
plest description.  This  reduction 
of  the  number  of  points  to  be  crossed 
by  trains  travelling  at  great  speed 
must  in  itself  materially  lessen  the 
risk ;  and  then  there  would  be  a 
gain  also  in  the  fewer  spots  at  which 
watchfulness  would  be  required. 

In  the  method  of  working  the 
permanent  way  experience  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  any  very  decided 
superiority  in  any  particular  system. 
It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a  train 
runs  into  a  train  in  front  of  it  tra- 
velling in  the  same  direction,  pro- 
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vided  always  that  such  trains  are  in 
their  legitimate  position.  Even  the 
delay  of  a  slow  train  in  front  and 
the  approach  of  a  fast  train  behind 
has  seldom  of  itself  resulted  in  acci* 
dent.  There  is  firstly  the  safeguard 
of  the  signals  warning  the  express 
that  the  slow  train  is  only  a  short 
distance  ahead ;  and  secondly,  a  stern 
chase  is  proverbially  along  one,  and 
the  driver  of  the  fast  train  can 
usually  ascertain  the  presence  of 
the  other  some  time  previously. 
One  train  only  runs  into  another, 
as  a  rule,  both  travelling  in  the 
same  direction,  when  one  is  en- 
gaged in  shunting.  Therefore  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  compulsory  adop- 
tion of  the  block  system,  except 
during  the  prevalence  of  fog,  will 
be  any  real  safeguard,  and  it  may 
even  prevent  other  precautions 
being  taken  by  laying  down  too 
rigid  a  code  of  procedure.  What  is 
chiefly  required  is  stringent  shunt- 
ing regulations.  Shunting  is  the 
grand  cause  of  accident.  Strike  at 
that,  and  you  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  companies 
themselves  are  perfectly  well  aware 
of  the  danger,  but  they  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
it  because  it  is  upon  shunting  that 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  business 
depends.  Every  driver  and  guard  is 
furnished  with  a  set  of  rules,  which 
he  is  required  to  sign,  and  adhere  to, 
and  any  breach  of  which,  if  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  lays  the  blame  upon 
him  and  absolves  the  company. 
These  rules  are  excellent,  and  so 
conceived  as  almost  to  preclude 
accident,  but  then  the  men  find  it 
impossible  to  follow  them.  They 
say  that  if  they  did  strictly  obey 
these  instructions  they  should  not 
get  a  train  one  hundred  miles  in  a 
week.  They  must  run  some  risk 
to  get  the  cars  along.  Now  this  is 
putting  a  hard-working  and,  as  a 
rule,  careful  staff  of  men  in  a  false 
and  unfair  position.  At  the  present 
moment  the  staff  are  responsible  if 
a  risky  attempt  at  shunting  results 
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in  disaster— they  have  disobeyed 
instructions.  Bat  the  companies 
ought  to  be  compelled  so  to  arrange 
their  traffic  and  their  lines  that  their 
staff  can  honestly  and  literally  carry 
ont  their  orders.  The  whole  subject 
of  shunting  is  so  complicated  that 
only  the  labours  of  a  commission 
taking  sworn  evidence  can  lead  to 
a  result  sufficient  to  justify  sug- 
gested legislation. 

Level  crossings  are  another  risk 
belonging  to  this  division  of  the 
subject,  but  they  are  already  con- 
demned, and  therefore  do  not  require 
discussion  here. 

The  accidents  arising  out  of  the 
rolling  stock  itself  are  simple  of 
description,  but  difficult  to  always 
account  for,  and  consequently  equally 
difficult  to  provide  against.  There 
is  first  that  of  the  axle  breaking. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  in  the  papers  that  a  mile  or 
so  of  rails  was  torn  up,  goods 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
trucks  destroyed  through  the  break* 
ing  of  an  axle  of  a  goods  train. 
This  attracts  little  attention  be- 
cause it  is  rare  for  much  loss  of 
life  to  accompany  it.  But  suppose 
such  an  event  happening  to  a 
passenger  carriage  tearing  along 
behind  an  express  engine.  The  con- 
sequences that  must  ensue  are  be- 
yond conception  horrible.  It  is  very 
true  that  such  a  thing  appears  to 
rarely  occur  to  passenger  cars,  but 
it  may  do  so  at  any  moment,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  provided  against  P 
At  the  present  moment  great  pre- 
cautions  are  taken.  The  axles  are 
severely  tested  before  being  used 
at  all :  they  are  tapped  at  regular 
distances,  and  it  is  understood  that 
after  they  have  made  a  certain  cal- 
culated number  of  revolutions  they 
are  removed,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted. This  is  as  it  should  be :  but 
it  would  be  a  little  better  if  it  were 
made  a  matter  not  of  interest,  but 
of  legal  enactment.  The  practice 
of  companies  might  be  advan- 
tageously confirmed  by  the  Legis- 
lature ;  for  though  they  may  gene- 


rally carry  it  out,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  jbhem  omitting  these 
precautions. 

Carriages  leave  the  rails  occa- 
sionally ;  this  may  generally  be  set 
down  to  the  fault  of  the  permanent 
way,  or  to  the  points.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  plan  upon  which 
they  are  built  is  defective  in  one 
important  respect — the  axles  have 
no  play ;  they  have  no  motion  like 
the  fore  wheels  of  a  road  waggon, 
and  consequently  in  going  round  a 
curve  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  and  grinding, 
which  if  the  curve  be  sharp,  and 
the  speed  high,  may  be  an  element 
of  danger.  It  is  argued  that  a 
small  amount  of  motion  should  be 
permitted  to  the  axles  to  enable 
them  to  travel  round  a  curve  with- 
out this  grinding.  On  the  face  of 
it  this  is  irrefutable  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  in  such  cases 
stability  would  not  be  partially 
sacrificed.  In  passing  a  curve,  too, 
the  freedom  of  the  axles  to  give  a 
little  would  increase  the  risk  from 
the  already  unpleasant  tendency  to 
heel  over  towards  the  outside;  in 
other  words,  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  hastily  de- 
cided whether  or  no  this  improve- 
ment would  really  be  a  gain. 
Another  controversy  has  long  raged 
between  the  systems  of  loose  and 
taut  couplings.  Each  system  has 
its  own  peculiar  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  no  single  per- 
son is  capable  of  giving  a  decided 
opinion.  It  may,  however,  be  useful 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  trucks  which 
are  loosely  coupled  are  more  fre- 
quently off  the  rails  than  passenger 
carriages,  which  are  always  more 
or  less  tightly  coupled.  On  such 
matters  as  these  no  theorist  ought 
to  have  his  way:  the  preference 
should  be  finally  awarded  by  a  com- 
mittee of  practical  men.  The  dan- 
ger from  fire,  judging  from  the  few 
occasions  on  which  accidents  of  this 
kind  have  happened,  appears  to  be 
comparatively  small;  but  then  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when* 
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ever  this  class  of  mishap  occurs,  it 
is  attended  with  peculiarly  horrible 
traite.  Fire  can  only  break  out  in 
three  Trays :  from  tie  neglect  to 
grease  the  axles,  from  careless- 
ness (with  matches  for  instance) 
on  the  part  of  passengers,  or  from 
the  presence  of  combustibles  (such 
as  inflammable  oils)  in  the  parcels' 
vans.  Precautions  are  always  taken 
against  the  first  and  last  of  these 
risks.  But  still  there  is  a  risk,  and 
a  fearful  one,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  speed  of  a  train  causes  a 
draught  which  would  rapidly  fan 
the  smallest  spark  into  overpower- 
ing flame.  And  while  on  this  sub- 
ject, too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  dangerous  practice  in  smoking 
carriages  of  dropping  the  lucifer 
or  half  burnt-out  fusee  down  the 
hollow  into  which  the  window 
slides.  It  is  not  even  uncommon 
to  see  lighted  rolls  of  paper  pushed 
down  these  places,  which  are  sim- 
ply made  of  dry  wood.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  a  match  soon 
goes  out,  and  the  paper  will  smother 
itself;  and  so  it  may  ninety-nine 
times  out  a  hundred,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  nevertheless  very  objection- 
able, to  say  the  least.  After  all, 
the  only  effective  precaution  that 
can  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of 
passengers  is  easy  and  rapid  com- 
munication with  the  guard.  At 
present  there  is  practically  no  com- 
munication. Of  ccurse,  we  all 
know  that  a  string  is  affixed  out; 
side  the  doors  of  carriages  on  ex- 
press trains,  in  a  most  awkward 
position,  by  puling  which  a  pas- 
senger may  indtce  the  guard  to 
stop  the  train.  But  to  do  so  places 
the  whole  of  tie  responsibility  of 
tliA  stoppage  upon  the  passenger ; 
and  unless  he  is  justified  by  most 
imminent  danger,  he  is  liable  to 
have  to  pay  yary  heavy  compensa- 
tion for  assuned  loss  to  the  com- 
pany. We  naintain  that  the  re- 
sponsibility cf  stopping  a  train 
ought  never  t>  rest  solely  upon  the 
passenger.      3esides  the  risk,    or 


danger  of  injury  to  limb  or  life, 
from  actual  physical  accident,  there 
are  many  very  cogent  reasons  why 
an  easy  and  intelligible  communi- 
cation ought  to  be  possible  with 
the  guard.  A  pawenger,  or  pas- 
sengers,  may  be  shut  up  m  a 
compartment  with  a  lunatic  or  a 
dangerously  drunken  man.  What 
on  earth  is  there  to  prevent  a  fellow 
so  minded  from  robbing  or  insult- 
ing unprotected  ladies  ?  It  would 
be  easy  to  spring  from  the  carriage 
the  moment  it  stopped,  and  mingle 
with  the  crowd  on  the  platform 
before  any  alarm  could  be  given  to 
the  station  authorities.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  why  such  robberies 
do  not  happen  daily.  On  Conti- 
nental railways  the  guard  passes 
along  the  footboard  outside  the 
carriages  while  the  train  is  in  mo- 
tion between  stations,  looks  in  at 
the  window,  examines  the  ticket, 
and  gives  whatever  information  is 
wished  for.  It  is  far  from  desirable 
that  such  a  dangerous  practice 
should  be  extended  to  our  lines, 
but  something  must  be  done,  es- 
pecially on  through  trains  run- 
ning great  distances.  At  present 
every  person  who  gets  into  a 
railway  carriage  surrenders  him- 
self to  the  care  of  the  company's 
servants,  and  to  the  chances  of 
accident.  He  is  boxed  up  within 
a  small  compartment,  with  no  means 
of  escape  but  that  of  jumping  from 
the  train,  a  remedy  as  bad  as  the 
risk  of  remaining;  he  is  perfectly 
helpless,  and  can  do  nothing  but 
resign  himself  to  fate.  At  sea,  even 
in  shipwreck,  a  man  may  swim  or 
cling  to  a  spar,  and  there  is  usually 
some  little  previous  warning;  but 
here  there  is  no  resource— one  is 
crushed  or  maimed  without  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  we  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  action 
of  Parliament  is  immediately  de- 
sirable. 

Another    obvious    improvement, 
an  improvement  which  would  alone 
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materially  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents,  is  the  use  of  continuous 
brakes.  The  companies  admit  their 
utility,  and  yet  neglect  to  apply 
the  principle.  It  is  almost  incre- 
dible that  such  a  glaring  want 
should  have  been  left  so  long  mi- 
sapplied. What  loss  of  life,  what 
damage  to  limbs  and  constitutions, 
what  enormous  destruction  of  roll- 
ing stock,  might  have  been  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  these  brakes! 
It  is  barely  possible  to  believe  that 
educated  gentlemen,  directors  of 
rich  and  powerful  companies,  can 
require  the  pressure  of  Legislature 
before  proceeding  out  of  sheer  self- 
interest  to  utilise  this  discovery. 

There  exists  at  this  moment  a 
degree  of  prejudice  against  high 
speed  founded  upon  the  supposition 
that  great  velocity  increases  the 
chances  of  accident.  But  if  those 
accidents  which  have  occurred  to 
express  trains  are  investigated,  this 
prejudice  will  be  found  to  be 
groundless.  Velocity  in  itself  is 
not  a  cause  of  mishap.  Disasters 
to  express  trains  have  almost  in- 
variably happened  through  three 
distinct  causes :  the  wrong  position 
of  the  points,  the  neglect  to  shunt 
trains  out  of  the  way,  and  the  want 
of  proper  means  to  bring  the  car- 
riages to  a  standstill.  It  has  been 
already  suggested  that  a  separate 
pair  of  express  rails  should  be  laid 
through  every  large  station,  thus 
escaping  much  of  the  risk  from 
points  and  shunting.  The  employ- 
ment of  continuous  brakes  would 
remove  the  danger  from  the  in- 
ability to  stop  quickly.  With  these 
natural  precautions  there  is  no  real 
objection  to  the  highest  speed,  or 
even  to  an  increase  in  the  speed 
now  occasionally  reached.  Velocity 
does  not  raise  the  amount  of  vibra- 
tion in  a  proportionate  ratio.  If 
the  permanent  way  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  carriages  sound  and 
strong,  a  train  will  travel  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour  with  very  little  more 
shaking  than  another  proceeding 
at    twenty.      The    proposition    to 


oompulsorily  reduce  the  speed  'of 
trains  is  one  so  utterly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  that  it  can 
never  be  seriously  entertained.   The 
ever  increasing  tendency  to  travel 
long  distances  upon  what  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  totally 
inadequate  cause,  the  immense  ex- 
tension and  ramification  of  business, 
and  the  formation  of  through  routes 
hundreds  of  miles  in   length,   all 
tend  to  raise  the  rate  of   speed. 
Time  becomes  day  by  day  more  and 
more  the  equivalent  of  money ;  even 
the  massing  of  so  many  myriads  of 
people  in  great  cities,  which  creates 
imperative  wants  and  demands  that 
must  be  supplied,  all  lead  in  the 
same  direction.    Any  return  to  the 
slow  movement  of  a  past  time  is 
impossible.     What  is  necessary  is  a 
determined    endeavour  to  remove 
those  dangers  which  lurk  upon  the 
rail.     There  is  per  se  no  reason 
why  speed  should  not  be  increased 
in  proportion  as  improvements  in 
the  application  of  steam  render  it 
possible.      With  separate  express 
rails  through  great  stations,  with 
strict    shunting   regulations,  easy 
communication  with  the  guard,  and 
continuous  brakes,  there  would  be 
no  more  danger  in  travelling  at 
seventy  miles  an  hour  than  there  is 
now  in  travelling  fifty.     We  do  not 
say  that  such  a  rate  of  speed  is  de- 
sirable in  itself;  only  this,  that  if 
the    development    of    trade    and 
society  should  render  it  necessary, 
there  is  no  actual  obstacle  in  the 
way  if  common  sense  precautions 
are  taken.     On  mathematical  prin- 
ciples an  accident  on  a  railway  is 
impossible.    Here  b  a  straight  iron 
road    practically    level,    here    are 
flanged  wheels  which  must  follow 
the  rails.      The  mdave  power  is 
subject  to  laws  withwhich  science 
has  made  us  all  faniliar.     There 
are  no  indefinite  possibilities  equi- 
valent to  the  risk  of  ahorse  shying 
or  bolting.     The  engiie  can  neither 
shy  nor  bolt.     Hence  it  is  apparent 
that  almost  all  railway  accidents 
arise  from  preventible  causes,  and 
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therefore  the  blame  lies  at  the  door 
of  some  one  or  other  human  being, 
and  not  on  the  shadowy  shoulders 
of  chance.  Even  under  present 
conditions  it  is  doubtful  whether 
travelling  by  road  is  not  more 
dangerous  than  by  rail.  If  it  were 
uossible  to  collect  statistics  of  all 
the  accidents,  collisions,  overturn- 
ings,  <fec.,  of  traps,  carriages,  vehi- 
cles of  all  descriptions  throughout 
the  country,  the  total  would  be 
appalling.  Then  compare  with  it 
the  enormous  numbers  of  persons 
conveyed  by  rail,  and  the  contrast 
will  be  in  favour  of  the  iron  road. 
It  has  become  far  too  prevalent  a 
habit  to  accept  it  as  an  established 
fact  that  a  railway  must  of  necessity 
be  a  dangerous  method  of  travelling. 
This  is  a  most  erroneous  notion. 
If  only  those  precautions  were 
adopted  which  the  incessant  acci- 
dents of  the  last  eight  months  have 
so  forcibly  brought  before  the  public, 
there  would  soon  grow  up  a  con* 
viction  that  railway  journeys  are, 
humanly  speaking,  safe.  That  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
companies  to  employ  these  precau- 
tions must  be  obvious.  In  the  first 
place  the  drain  upon  their  finances 
through  claims  for  compensation, 
and  for  loss  and  damage  sustained 
to  rolling  stock  and  permanent  way, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Then,  large  numbers  of  nervous 
persons  would  gradually  avail  them- 
selves of  the  rail,  and  travel  three 
times  where  they  now  travel  once. 
Finally,  if  the  present  state  of  things 
continues,  the  public  may  take  steps 
which  would  considerably  curtail 
the  freedom  of  the  companies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  rea- 
son why  the  companies  have  not  im- 
proved their  systems  is  the  mistakes 
they  committed  many  years  ago  in 
the  infancy  of  railway  management, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  many 
great  lines  have  hardly  yet  recovered. 
This  was  the  construction  of  in- 
numerable branch  lines  to  out- 
lying towns,  costing  large  sums  in 
the  first  place,  and  annually  absorb- 


ing a  heavy  share  of  the  profit  of 
the  trunk  road.  It  is  a  question 
whether  even  now  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  abandon  some  of 
these  branches.  The  only  real 
argument  in  their  favour  is  the  fact 
that  in  time  some  of  these  become 
the  nuclei  of  other  through  routes, 
and  thus  end  in  developing  traffic. 
It  may  be  asked, 'are  not  the  com- 
panies at  this  day  committing  a 
somewhat  similar  mistake  by  sink- 
ing vast  sums  in  the  construction 
of  huge  terminal  stations  in  the 
metropolis  with  gigantic  hotels, 
which  scarcely  any  influx  of  visitors 
can  make  pay  ?  If  the  capital  thus 
sunk  had  been  employed  in  im- 
proving the  permanent  way,  so  as 
to  obviate  many  of  the  dangers  of 
shunting,  in  the  application  of  con- 
tinuous brakes,  and  other  precau- 
tions, it  would  surely  have  returned 
a  much  better  percentage. 

After  all  mechanical  improve- 
ments are  adopted,  after  all  is  done 
that  science  and  experience  can 
suggest,  the  safety  of  the  passengers 
must  depend  in  the  greatest  mea- 
sure upon  the  servants  of  the  com- 
panies. Before  saying  anything 
upon  this  subject,  it  is  only  just  to 
acknowledge  that,  taken  as  a  body, 
railway  employes  are  a  most  reli- 
able set  of  men.  It  is  only  won- 
derful that,  under  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  contend  against,  they 
succeed  in  fulfilling  their  duties  so 
well.  But  they  are  notoriously 
over-worked  and  ill-paid;  and,  let 
them  be  &  never  so  anxious  to  do 
their  duty,  there  must  come  a  time 
when  the  strain  of  long  hours  and 
incessant  attention  causes  an  un- 
conscious relaxation  of  watchful- 
ness. It  is  then  that  points  are 
left  partly  open,  signals  wrongly 
displayed,  warnings  neglected.  If 
it  is  found  that  a  common  day 
labourer,  upon  whose  mind  his  task 
makes  no  impression,  cannot  work 
for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  with 
health  to  himself  and  profit  to  his 
employer,  how  is  it  possible  that 
men  whose  minds  have  to  be  per- 
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petnally  on  the  alert,  whose  judg- 
ment and  discretion  are  called  into 
exercise  every  moment,  can  satis, 
factorily  continue  at  their  posts  for 
twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  seventeen 
hours  P  The  thing  is  glaringly  ab- 
surd. If  ever  a  Factory  Act  was 
needed  to  protect  children  from  the 
ill  consequences  which  too  early  em- 
ployment would  occasion  to  their 
health,  surely  legislative  interfer- 
ence is  pressingly  required  to  guard 
the  public  against  the  fearful  risks 
of  this  system  of  over-work  and 
long  hours.  Scarcely  an  accident 
has  happened  in  which  it  has  not 
played  a  part.  A  more  difficult 
matter  to  deal  with  is  the  danger 
and  risk  plate-layers  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  companies  themselves 
have  to  face.  Even  the  practice  of 
guards  jumping  into  their  compart- 
ments when  the  train  is  in  motion 
is  obviously  one  full  of  danger,  and 
that  of  porters  riding  on  the  foot 
steps  of  engines  not  less  bo.  Yet 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  pro- 
vide against  these  dangers.  The 
men  become,  by  constant  familiarity, 
so  hardened  that  they  scorn  the  idea 
of  risk,  and  any  regulations,  however 
good,  are  certain  to  become  a  dead 
letter.  Still  the  principle  of  English 
law  is,  that  a  man  cannot  be  allowed 
to  injure  himself,  and  an  endeavour 
ought  to  be  made  to  protect  railway 
employed  against  their  own  fool- 
hardiness.  The  number  of  compa- 
nies' servants  killed  and  injured  in 
a  year  is  something  awful,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  too  often 
their  own  fault.  There  are  certain 
matters,  however,  in  which  the 
companies  might  obviate  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  danger.  The 
fire-boxes,  for  instance,  of  all  en- 
gines should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
pass  over  a  man  lying  on  the  per- 
manent way  without  touching.  How 
many  scores  of  fatal  accidents' such 
a  simple  regulation  as  that  would 
have  prevented ! 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  the 
division  of  labour,  and  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  there  are  great  advan- 


tages attending  the  system.  Under 
any  other,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  enormous  concerns 
which  now  flourish.  But  when 
this  subdivision  of  labour  passes  a 
certain  point,  it  becomes  in  itself  a 
source  of  danger.  The  case  cannot 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  ex- 
ample of  either  of  those  magnificent 
steamers  which  so  recently  went 
down  with  crowds  of  passengers. 
Every  fitting  of  those  vessels  was  of 
the  best  and  most  approved  descrip- 
tion ;  they  were  provided  with  every 
scientific  instrument  and  every  pre- 
caution against  accident.  The  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  theoretically  at 
least,  was  perfect,  yet  they  came 
into  collision,  and  the  result  was  in- 
describably dreadful.  The  captain 
cannot  for  ever  remain  upon  the 
bridge,  yet  the  moment  his  watch- 
fulness is  relaxed  the  ship  is  in 
danger.  No  one  feels  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  whole  vessel  but  him. 
Each  says,  'My  duty  goes  so  far, 
and  my  responsibility  an  equal  dis- 
tance only,'  and  so  the  responsi- 
bility is  passed  on  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  centres  nowhere.  It  is 
the  old,  old  story  of  Ulysses  and 
his  men:  the  moment  his  eyes 
closed  in  slumber,  the  painful  vigil 
of  so  many  nights  was  rendered 
useless.  There  seems  no  safety  un- 
less the  captain  is  always  awake, 
ever  ready  to  apply  decided  mea- 
sures, which  no  one  else  can  have 
the  power  to  order.  It  is  so,  too, 
in  a  still  greater  degree  with  a  rail- 
way. The  station-masters  cannot 
be  at  their  posts  for  ever,  neither 
can  the  general  manager  always  re- 
main in  his  office.  But,  obviously, 
complete  reliance  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  system  of  division  of 
labour.  For  safety  it  requires  as 
eye  that  shall  never  be  closed,  a 
mind  capable  of  appreciating  any 
emergency,  a  strong  will  to  at  once 
apply  the  remedy.  At  the  present 
moment,  responsibility  is  divided 
amongst  an  immense  number  of 
subordinates,  none  of  them  respon- 
sible for  the  whole.     There  is  so 
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Ulysses,  or,  if  there  is,  he  sleeps 
too  often.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration,  not  Only  for  railways 
but  for  other  large  businesses,  how 
to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  other 
questions  which,  though  not  so  pro- 
minent,  must  at  some  time  or  other 
be  discussed  and  settled.  The 
whole  system  of  compensation  for 
death  or  injury  is  on  a  most  unsatis- 
factory basis,  and  requires  careful 
revision.  The  primary  canon  of 
such  a  revision,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is,  that 
when  a  person  has  paid  his  money 
and  received  his  ticket,  the  moment 
he  sets  foot  in  a  railway  carriage 
the  owners  of  that  carriage  are  re. 
sponsible  for  his  safety,  always,  of 
course,  provided  that  he  does  not 
himself  wantonly  endanger  it.  Bat 
the  companies  frequently  refuse 
compensation  on  the  ground  that 
the  accident  cannot  be  proved  to  be 
due  to  the  negligence  of  their  ser- 
vants. Now,  we  pointed  out  just 
now  that,  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples, an  accident  cannot  happen  to 
a  train :  it  must  owe  its  origin  to 
some  fault  of  the  rail,  the  rolling 
stock,  or  the  management,  and  for 
the  condition  of  all  these  the  com- 
pany is  assuredly  liable.  More  than 
this,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  canon 
of  common  law  to  assume  that  rail- 
way companies,  when  they  contract 
to  convey  a  person  a  certain  dis- 
tance, are  responsible  for  his  safety. 

It  has,  in  fact,  been  too  long  a 
practice,  both  in  law  and  in  argu- 
ment, to  treat  the  companies  as 
common  carriers.  Whatever  they 
may  have  been  in  the  first  place, 
they  are  certainly  so  no  longer. 
They  are  endowed  with  certain 
powers  by  the  Act  under  which  they 
are  constituted,  and  they  occupy  a 
most  important  position  towards 
the  public.  While,  therefore,  that 
public  is  willing  that  they  should 
enjoy  peculiar  privileges — such  as 
the  power  to  compulsorily  purchase 
land — it,  on  the  other  hand,  natu- 
rally demands  that  they  shall  sus- 


tain an  equivalent  amount  of  respon- 
sibility. The  principle  of  common 
law,  as  clearly  enunciated  by  the 
Liquor  Acts,  is,  that  a  man  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  injure  himself;  and, 
further,  that  anyone  permitting  or 
aiding  and  abetting  him  in  the  self- 
injury  of  getting  intoxicated,  shall 
be  liable  to  punishment.  The  rail, 
ways  are  at  least  as  open  to  the 
public  as  the  taverns  and  hotels. 
The  landlord  of  an  hotel  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  permitting  drunken- 
ness in  his  establishment.  This 
principle  cannot,  of  course,  be  oar. 
ried  to  its  extreme  logical  conclu- 
sions when  applied  to  railways. 
There  must  be  certain  modifications 
to  meet  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  case. 

Another  matter  which  will  require 
careful  consideration  is  the  ever 
increasing  tendency  to  delay  in  the 
running  of  the  trains.  They  are 
almost  invariably  late.  This  is  a 
serious  interruption  to  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  a  common 
source  of  accident.  It  has  become 
a  sort  of  recognised  fact  that  a  train 
is  sure  to  be  behind  time;  hence 
shunting  is  allowed  to  go  on  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  express  is 
due,  and  should  that  express  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  punctual  mis- 
hap is  the  consequence.  The  cause 
of  this  delay  is  principally  the  im- 
mense increase  of  traffic  and  the 
large  number  of  additional  goods 
trams.  Recent  decisions  in  the 
courts  of  law  have  shown  that  a 
person  can  recover  damages  for  loss 
sustained  through  delay:  but  this 
check  is  in  itself  inadequate,  and 
others  more  general  in  their  applica- 
tion should  be  devised.  It  is  easy  to 
say,  legislate  on  the  subject,  feut 
no  thinking  man  wishes  a  legitimate 
trade  to  be  interfered  with  by 
Parliament  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  delay  of  goods 
trains  is  perhaps  even  a  more 
dangerous  matter  than  of  pas- 
senger cars.  It  is  a  question  if  it 
would  not  conduce  to  the  safety  of 
a  line  if  all  goods  trains  were  com- 
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polled  to  start  to  time  in  the  same  way 
as  passenger  trains.  It  is  already 
the  practice,  on  some  lines  at  least,  to 
hang  np  a  list  of  the  trains  that  will 
pass  daring  the  day,  goods  trains 
included,  with  their  times  ;  but  in 
practice  this  is  not  adhered  to,  and 
there  are  in  addition  a  number  of 
erratic  and  unexpected  trains,  which 
are  the  cause  of  much  confusion. 
Excursion  trains,  again,  have  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  disaster,  chiefly 
from  the  delay  they  cause  to  the 
regular  traffic.  It  was  said  last 
autumn  that  certain  lines  had  re- 
solved to  discontinue  running  ex- 
cursions, and  would  run  cheap 
trains  at  the  ordinary  hours  in  the 
time  table  instead.  This  would 
probably  be  a  great  improvement. 

No  Railway-Accidents  Bill,  how- 
ever cleverly  designed,  could  possibly 
pass  through  the  House  without 
material  alteration.  In  both  Houses 
it  is  calculated  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  railway  directors, 
who  represent  an  interest  and 
power  second  to  that  of  no  other 
body  in  the  kingdom.  All  these 
gentlemen  would  naturally  strongly 
oppose  any  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  their  administration.  It 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  Popular 
feeling  once  aroused  on  the  subject 
will  be  very  strong,  and  if  uncheck- 
ed will  be  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
companies,  and  might  rush  into 
vexatious  legislation.  The  pressure 
of  public  opinion  without,  against 
the  interest  and  power  of  these 
gentlemen  within,  may  lead  to  a 
reasonable  and  satisfactory  com- 
promise, rendering  railway  travel- 
ling as  safe  as  is  practically  possible. 

It  may  be  useful  to  append  a 
brief  summary  of  those  points  which 


will  require  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  with  which  any  Bill  may 
be  expected  to  deal. 

Permanent  Way:  (i)  The  ap- 
pointment of  Government  inspectors 
constantly  employed  to  see  that 
the  permanent  way  is  kept  in  good 
condition.  (2)  The  erection  of 
better  fencing.  (3)  A  certain 
length  of  separate  and  distinct  lines 
through  junctions,  and  at  important 
stations,  never  used  for  Rhunting 
purposes. 

Rolling  Stock :  (1)  The  use  of 
continuous  brakes.  (2)  Easy  and 
intelligible  communication  with  the 
guard.  (3)  A  fixed  method  of 
building  passenger  carriages  and  of 
coupling  the  same,  founded  upon 
evidence  taken  by  commission.  (4) 
Legal  confirmation  of  the  existing 
excellent  regulations  for  testing 
axles. 

Method  of  Management:  (1) 
Strict  shunting  regulations.  (2) 
Punctuality  of  both  passenger  and 
goods  trains,  and  discontinuance  or 
greater  precautions  in  the  running 
of  excursions. 

Railway  Employe's:  (1)  Dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  hours  each 
servant  is  employed.  (2)  Stricter 
regulations  to  insure  the  safety  of 
railway  servants  themselves,  (3) 
A  better  system  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  higher  officials. 

Compensation  :  The  laying  down 
of  a  clear  and  decided  doctrine  of 
compensation. 

Sworn  evidence  from  experienced 
men  is  required  with  reference  to 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
block  system  and  as  to  the  safest 
way  of  running  trains.  Also  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  extreme 
high  speed  may  be  attained  witi 
safety. 
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RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 


THERE  has  been  a  great  display 
of  solicitude  for  each  other's 
welfare  in  recent  months  amongst 
the  potentates  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope. Visits  have  been  paid  and 
returned  amid  much  effusiveness 
of  affection,  and  a  Hezekiah-like 
eagerness  to  display  the  treasures 
of  the  State ;  but,  unlike  those 
shown  by  that  imprudent  king, 
theirs  are  mostly  treasures  of  war. 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  think  of 
those  two  Northern  Emperors,  rela- 
tives by  blood  as  well  as  brethren 
in  rank,  giving  each  other  the  grasp 
of  friendship,  drinking  together  the 
cup  of  peace,  and  uttering  words 
of  love  and  goodwill  to  all  men, 
and  then  reviewing  the  troops,  in- 
specting new  engines  of  death. 
The  popular  faith  is  that  such 
unwonted  display  of  love  on  the 
part  of  great  potentates  usually 
means  fighting,  harbours  behind  it 
some  sinister  design  against  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  weak. 
If  this  be  so,  we  shall  soon  have  the 
noise  of  battle  rising  from  many 
quarters,  for  within  the  last  twelve 
months  the  kings  of  Europe  have 
been  running  hither  and  thither  to 
meet  each  other  in  a  fashion  perhaps 
never  paralleled  before.  The  new 
German  Kaiser  and  his  nephew  the 


Tsar  visited  the  Head  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  at  Vienna — the  three 
having  forgathered  at  Berlin — and 
those  visits  were  of  course  returned ; 
while  Victor  Emmanuel  sought 
Berlin  to  assure  the  Chief  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  that  he  was  his  Mend. 
Our  own  princes'  wanderings  have 
probably  but  little  political  signifi- 
cance ;  but  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh's marriage  has  brought  the 
Tsar  to  our  island  ;  and  altogether 
there  has  been  such  a  visiting,  a 
fating,  and  congratulating  over  the 
peace  which  they  all  profess  to  hold 
assured,  that  people  can  hardly 
help  wondering  and  fidgeting  un- 
easily as  to  what  may  come  next. 

No  very  careful  study  of  the  drift 
of  political  affairs  in  Europe  just 
now  is  needed  to  convince  us  that 
events  of  high  importance  are 
probably  close  at  hand.  To  begin 
with,  we  know  that  France  is  a 
centre  of  unrest,  which  may  sud- 
denly radiate  disturbance,  and  even 
ruin,  all  round  it.  That  country, 
as  Count  Moltke  said,  is  arming 
with  a  sullen,  silent  persistence,  in 
spite  of  her  enormous  burdens,  and 
arming  only  for  one  purpose — re- 
venge.* But  that  revenge  is  of  vast 
import  to  the  nations  around  her.  It 
may  mean  the  easy  victory  and  fur- 


1  Count  von  Moltke  said,  as  reported  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Times: 
*  France,  who  began  the  war  of  1870  with  eight  corps  (Tarmce,  has  now  nineteen,  and 
while  Germany  hitherto  spent  less  than  100,000,000  thalers  (15,000,000/.)  on  her  troops, 
does  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  171,000,000  thalers  (25,650,000/.)  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  French  Legislative  Assembly  the  other  .day  actually  forced  an  extra  sum  of 
1 7,000,000  thalers  (two  and  a  half  millions  sterling)  on  their  Government  to  enable  them 
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ther  aggrandisement  of  Germany  ; 
to   be    followed,   perhaps,   by  the 
extinction  of  the  House  of  Austria 
as  a  Teutonic  power,  for  Bismarck 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  ( kingdom 
co- extensive  with  race'  dogma,  and 
owes  his  vast  power  greatly  to  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  both  managed 
the  people  and  led  them  thereon. 
Or  it  may  mean  defeat  to  Germany, 
the  release  of  Russia  from  all  fear  of 
interference  in    her    deferred  but 
never  abandoned  enterprise  of  ex- 
pelling   the    Turk    from    Europe 
(should  Germany  have  intent  to  bar 
her  therein),  and  the   consequent 
shuttingoutof  Austro-Hungary  from 
the  control  of  the  Danube.     In  any 
case  this  is  an  element  of  unrest  and 
trouble  which  may  well  make  em- 
perors and  kings  uneasy,  and  draw 
them  together  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
devise  means  of  acting  in  concert,  or 
arrange  that  the  one  shall  quietly 
connive  at  the  other  s  action ;  or,  if 
that  cannot  be,  to  assure  each  other 
that,  although  the  races  over  which 
they  rule  may  prey  upon  each  other, 
and  ruin  and  devastation  fill  the 
earth,  they  individually  shall  still  be 
friends.     There  is,  too  —  in  some 
measure  separate  from,  in  some  de- 
gree linked  to — this  French   fear, 
the  religious  question  now  at  such 
bitter  issue  in  Germany,  which  has 
far-reaching  consequences  to  many 
besides  the  peoples  of  that  Empire. 
These    are    grave    matters    un- 
doubtedly, and  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
cause  the   i  three    great  Northern 
Powers  '  to  make  a  new  Holy  Al- 
liance if  such  be  possible.   But  grave 
though  they  are,   we   cannot  help 
suspecting  that   they  have   lately 
occupied  only  a  secondary  place  in 
the  councils  of  these  august  per- 
sonages.    Hurry  as  France   may, 
she  is  not  ready  to  fight  again  just 
yet;  her  very  eagerness  is  more- 


over not  unlikely  to  make  her  ulti- 
mate readiness  longer  in  coming. 
With  the  weight  she  has  to  bear,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  the  great 
capacity    of     reproductive    labour 
which  she  is  locking  up  in  her  new 
battalions  will  strain  to  a  dangerous 
extent  her  ability  to  make  ends 
meet.     The  extreme  difficulty  with 
which  new  taxes  are  found  that  will 
yield  any  revenue  at  all  without 
destroying  an    industry   or   trade 
seems  to  bode  a  time  of  chronic 
deficits  and  probably  of  social  mi- 
sery. Germany  has  weighted  France 
as  she  never  was  weighted  before, 
and  great  though  her  hate  may  be, 
unless  goaded  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
destiny  and  every  dictate  of  reason, 
France  may  be  kept  quiet  by  her 
burden  longer  than  she  now  dreams, 
fler  chance,  in  fact,  lies  just  now 
in  the  possibility  of  complications 
arising     elsewhere.       Should    her 
hereditary  foe  be  compelled  to  em- 
bark in  some  other  enterprise  likely 
to  tax  or  even  fairly  to  employ  all 
the  available  strength  of  the  nation, 
then   France    would   be    thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  of   Metz  within 
a    fortnight,   deficit  or   not.    We 
believe  there  is  just  a  possibility 
that  some  such  contingency  may  be 
in   the   immediate   future — a  con- 
tingency certain  sooner  or  later — 
and  that  hence  an  uneasiness,  which 
stirred  by  France  alone  might  only 
have  kept  the  Germans  well  awake, 
has  thrilled  through  all  the  other 
great   powers   of  Europe   with  an 
intensity  which  only  kingly  love  can 
lead  us  to  estimate.     This  contin- 
gency is  the  advance  of  Russia  into 
European  Turkey  with  a  view  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sultan. 

When  the  news  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph's  visit  to  St.  Peters- 
burg became  public,  men's  minds  at 
once  fastened  upon  this  intention  as 


to  drill  the  second  portion  this  year.'  Previously  he  bad  said  that  France  possessed  » 
force  in  the  aggregate  amounting  to  2,200,000  men,  of  vhich  471,000  vrere  actually  under 
arms  in  time  of  peace. 
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a  probable  cause  of  the  visit ;  and 
although  the  rumour  was,  as  the 
telegrams  say,  *  semi- officially  con- 
tradicted/ events  of  various  kinds  all 
appear  to  point  to  its  truth.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  this  business  is 
coming  up  for  settlement  before  very 
long,  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  come  up  soon.  To  the  minds 
of  Russian  statesmen  the  present 
moment  must  seem  one  of  the  most 
favourable  that  could  be  conceived 
for  their  purpose.  England  has,  it 
is  imagined,  effaced  herself  since 
the  drawn  battle  in  the  Crimea — 
for  it  was  little  more — and  Italy 
and  Germany  are  well  occupied 
watching  France,  so  that  there  is 
only  Austro-Hungary  left  as  likely 
from  self-interest  and  necessity  to 
espouse  in  name  the  cause  of  '  the 
sick  man.'  But  if  Austria  could  be 
persuaded  to  sit  quiet,  if  the  alle- 
giance of  Roumania  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  Russia,  and  the  provinces 
south  of  the  Danube  incorporated 
with  that,  principality,  or  if  the 
status  quo  were  solemnly  guaranteed 
in  that  quarter,  then  the  way  would 
be  smooth  indeed.  If  not,  there 
must  be  war — destiny  must  be  ful- 
filled. 

Looking  at  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt 
that  something  of  this  kind  has  been 
occupying  the  private  talk  of  these 
Emperors.  They  can  dispense  with 
ministers  in  such  cases,  and  we 
can  never  know  from  diplomats' 
minutes  what  was  said ;  but  in  due 
time  the  deeds  will  appear.  In  some 
fashion  or  other  there  will  be  a 
descent  upon  Turkey,  and  the  final 
effort  will  be  made  to  sweep  the 
Osmanli  from  Europe.  Has  Russia 
bribed  or  cajoled  the  other  powers 
to  stand  by  quietly  and  see  it  done, 
or  will  Germany  strike  for  Roumania 
and  the  Hohenzollern  prince  who 
rules  there,  or  will  Austria  wage  a 
bitter  war  for  the  Danube,  and  assert 
her  right  to  the  old  Roman  Empire 
of  the   East?     We  cannot  in  the 


least  say  how  it  will  be,  and  it  is 
almost  idle  to  speculate ;  but  there 
are  some  things  that  appear  to  us 
clear,  and  which  go  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  first  is  the  likeliest 
category  of  the  three. 

It  is  a  common  tradition  that  a 
free  road  to  the  Black  Sea  via  the 
Danube  is  essential  to  Germany  and 
Austria — a  matter  of  life  and  death 
— and  that,  therefore,  either  or  both 
these  powers  will  fight  for  that  free- 
dom, and  in  consequence,  in  name  at 
least,  for  the  independence  of  Tur- 
key. The  notion,  we  venture  to 
say,  is  an  altogether  fallacious  one, 
so  far  as  the  new  German  Empire 
is  concerned.  Its  sea  outlet  is  to 
be  found  northward  and  westward, 
and  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea. 
When  Denmark  and  Holland  become 
absorbed  in  that  Empire,  as  practi- 
cally, at  least,  they  must,  Germany 
will  have  all  the  seaboard  she  wants ; 
the  Black  Sea  route  is  compara- 
tively a  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 
With  Austro-Hungary  it  is  to  soma 
degree  different ;  but  supposing  that 
Empire  to  retain  its  integrity  after 
the  descent  of  the  Russians  on  the 
Bosphorus,  it  has  still  the  command 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  for  the  southern 
and  western  portion  of  its  commerce^ 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube  would 
be  so  much  more  difficult  a  matter, 
for  Hungary  after  Russia  controlled 
it  than  before.  For  all  mercantile 
purposes,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
probably  be  free  enough,  and  the 
Adriatic  would  in  any  case  be  a 
far  more  convenient  home  than 
the  Euxine  for  the  fighting  navy 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  Russia 
agreed  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
Francis  Joseph  and  his  Magyar  sub- 
jects, and  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire  as  regards  Galicia,  we  can- 
not see  that  there  should  be  any  such 
overwhelming  reason  for  Austria's 
going  to  war  to  prevent  the  ezpul- 
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eion  of  the  Turks,  especially  if 
Alexander  II.  has  followed  the 
tactics  of  his  father,  and  said  that 
he  only  intends  to  take  Constanti- 
nople in  pledge,  as  it  were ;  not  to 
make  it  his  very  own,' but  to  keep 
it  from  falling  into  hostile  hands. 
But  these  considerations  apart,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  little  choice 
in  the  matter.  He  is  too  poor, 
and  master  of  a  territory  the  peoples 
of  which  hang  too  loosely  together 
for  him  to  hope  to  be  able  to  cope 
singly  with  Russia,  and  if  Germany 
did  not  stand  by  him  he  would  cer- 
tainly fight  a  losing  battle.  It  is  only 
too  probable  that  his  failure  would 
then  be  Germany's  opportunity, 
and  that  the  Teutonic  population  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  would  go  over 
or  be  drawn  to  adhere  to  the  new 
Empire.  In  that  case  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary  became  extinct  also,  or 
that  the  all-absorbing  Muscovite 
turned  it  into  a  Russian  province. 
Affinity  of  language,  and  in  some 
degree  of  race,  as  well  as  geogra- 
phical contiguity,  would  strongly 
point  to  such  a  consummation 
(it  is  true,  religion  would  prove  a 
barrier,  but  not  greater  than  in 
Poland),  and  we  could  not  help 
thinking  of  such  a  possible  finale 
as  we  read  of  the  elaborate  honours 
which  the  Kaiser-Konig  received 
in  St.  Petersburg  in  February.  The 
Tsar  showed  him,  as  usual,  the 
flower  of  his  hosts,  and  even  gave 
the  Austrian  ruler  the  parade  com- 
mand, riding  past  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  saluting  his  guest 
like  a  humble  general.  If  Austria 
elect  to  fight  these  troops,  it  may  be 
the  last  fight  the  Hapsburg  will  ever 
see  as  a  king.  The  temptation  is 
therefore  strong  to  keep  well  out  of 
the  way  of  the  Russians,  and  if  he 
do  this  Francis  Joseph  may  main- 
tain his  Empire  intact,  oreven  extend 
it  somewhat  over  Montenegro  and 
part  of  Albania  perhaps,  for  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  above  offering  a  bribe. 


I 


Tsar  Nicholas  told  our  ambassador 
that  he  did  not  see  why  we  should  not 
have  Egypt,  and  for  that  matter 
Gandia  ;  if  we  would  only  let  him 
irovisionally  hold  Constantinople, 
e  would  offer  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  our  occupying  these  and 
doing  with  them  as  we  pleased ; 
and  the  Austrian  may  be  coaxed  in 
the  same  fashion  with  better  effect. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not 
vitally  essential  to  Austro-Hungary 
that  it  should  have  military  control 
of  the  Danube  unless  the  purpose  of 
its  foes  be  the  extinction  of  the 
Empire.  If  Russia  means  to  let 
well  alone  in  that  quarter,  there 
need  be  no  one  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  designs  against  the  Turk.  It 
is,  then,  probable  that  there  is  no 
such  force  apparent  in  the  way  of 
Russia  as  to  cause  the  postponement 
of  their  execution  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  the  present  is  in  fact,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  that  has  ever 
arisen  for  their  accomplishment. 
Unless  it  be  England,  there  is  vir- 
tually no  one  to  fight  for  the  status 
quo  but  the  Turk  himself,  and  of  his 
capacity  for  doing  so  we  shall  now 
speak. 

In  the  debates  in  our  House  of 
Commons  which  preceded  the  war 
of  1854,  Lord  Pahnerston  declared 
in  answer  to  Richard  Cobden,  who 
had  been  maintaining  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  Turks  to  quit 
Europe  and  the  society  of  civilised 
nations,  that  '  Turkey  had  made 
great  progress  since  the  days  of 
Sultan  Mahmoud.  .  .  Turkey  has  no 
Poland  or  Circassia  to  distract  her 
[he  forgot  Greece  apparently,  and 
Servia,  Crete,  and  the  rest].  I  think 
it  is  as  likely  to  increase  in  power 
and  prosperity,  if  you  only  keep 
other  people's  hands  off  it,  as  some 
of  those  countries  to  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  referred.' 
And  apparently  in  that  faith  England 
went  doggedly  to  war  to  prevent 
the  inevitable.     How  sadly  Turkey 
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has  belied  the  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  is  known 
almost  to  everyone,  as  well  as  how 
far  his  statements  as  to  the  past 
were  wide  of  the  truth.  Day  by 
day  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  not  in  Europe  only, 
but  everywhere,  the  rule  of  that 
once  famous  race  is  vanishing  away. 
Turkey  has  indeed  made  progress 
in  these  days,  but  it  has  been  pro* 
gress  towards  bankruptcy  and  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  Osmanli ;  and 
Tsar  Nicholas's  saying  that  the 
'  sick  man  '  might  die  suddenly  is 
now  to  all  appearance  very  near 
realisation.  Things  cannot  go  on 
five  years  longer  as  they  have  been 
doing  in  Turkey  since  1856.  The 
enormous  debt  by  itself  is  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  all  government 
from  sheer  lack  of  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  the  gradual  decline  in  the 
productiveness  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  rapid  loosening 
of  the  grip  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
race  he  heads  over  the  old  popu- 
lations of  different  races  and 
religions  which  compose  the  bulk 
of  his  subjects.  Since  the  close  of 
the  Crimean  war  this  has  been  most 
marked.  Taking  these  signs  of  de- 
cadence in  inverted  order,  we  shall 
examine  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

First  of  all,  this  diversity  of  race 
and  religion  has  always  been  the 
weak  point  in  the  power  of  the 
Turks.  So  far  as  industry  and 
wealth  were  concerned,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  numerical  prepon- 
derance of  Greek  and  Slavonic 
people  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  has  been  in  one  sense 
in  the  past  a  source  of  strength, 
for  the  Turk  is  good  for  little  but 
fighting.  When  the  fire  of  conquest 
has  burnt  out  in  him  he  goes  to 
sleep,  organising  nothing,  building 
nothing,  only  keeping  his  hand  firm 
on  the  weak,  and  letting  things  be. 
A  pure  Turkish  population,  there* 
fore,  might  have  died  off  the  face  of 


the  country  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  the  plains  of  Boumelia  become 
the  haunt  of  wandering  tribes,  sub- 
ject to  no  law,  as  in  Central  Asia. 
The  Greeks  prevented  this,  and  the 
mixed  races  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
and  the  trans-Danubian  provinces, 
and  for  long  Turkey  retained  in- 
dustries   and    manufactures,    and 
with  them  something  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  old  Eastern  Empire. 
Their  capacity  for  being  plundered 
kept  the  Turk  alive.    It  was  a  fund 
he  could  draw  upon,   this   Greek 
and  Armenian    industry,   and  his 
idleness  fattened  thereon.     Bat  on 
the  other  hand,  just  as  the  Turks 
could  never  do  the  work  that  these 
races  did,  so  they  could  never  in 
anywise     assimilate     them.      The 
feeble  folk  whom  they  had  trodden 
under  foot  for   a  time   began  to 
prove    in    various   ways   stronger 
than  their  masters.    There  was  no 
wholesale    conversion  of  them  at 
the   point    of  the    sword.     Some 
indeed  might  embrace  the  religion 
of  Islam,  but    they  retained  the 
antipathy  of  race.     The   sway   of 
the  Turks  has   been    marked    by 
one  long  Beries  of  insurrections  and 
bitter     bloody    repressions.      The 
Greeks  in  the  south,  the  moun- 
taineers in  the  west,  the  Moldavian 
mixed  peoples  in  the  north,  have 
in   turn    or   together    maintained 
the  warfare.     Nothing  could  under 
such  a  state  of  things  become  con- 
solidated, and  inasmuch  as  these 
peoples  had  connections  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  of  the  Sultan, 
from  the  first  with  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Poland,  and  latterly  with  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,   through  ties   of 
blood   and  creed,  there  existed  a 
constant    leverage   that  could   be 
used  against  the  alien  dominant  go- 
vernment.    Within  the  century  we 
have  had  the  Greek  kingdom  set 
up,  and  the  defiant  independence  of 
the  petty  hill  tribe  in  the  Black 
Mountain  made   good.     The  very 
provinces  whose  sudden  occupation 
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by  Russia  in  1853  brought  on  the 
war  with  England  and  France,  have 
been  since  (in  1861)  formed  into  a 
virtually  independent  state,  paying 
a  small  tribute,  and  Servia  has  also 
asserted  its  freedom  step  by  step, 
until  it  is  now  freed  from  the  pre- 
sence of  even  the  Turkish  garrison 
which  so  long  pro  found  occupied 
its  capital.  These  are  but  the  later 
outcomes  of  a  long  train  of  events 
which  mark  the  significant  vitality 
of  the  older  races  and  creeds  which 
Islam  overran  for  a  time,  but  could 
not  submerge.  Nor  are  matters 
much  different  in  those  regions  of 
the  Empire  still  in  the  grasp  of 
the  Turks,  for  even  in  the  home 
provinces  of  Roumelia  and  in  Asia 
the  Christian  populations  have  used 
their  power  so  as  to  obtain  free- 
dom from  military  conscription. 
True  they  pay  a  tax  of  exemp- 
tion, but  the  grinding  necessities 
of  the  Porte  have  year  by  year 
rendered  extortion  so  even-handed 
that  practically  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence in  the  monetary  burden  which 
they  have  to  bear  as  compared  with 
the  Turks,  and  military  service  is  an 
evil  that  presses  upon  the  ruling  race 
to  a  degree  which  saps  its  strength 
to  a  very  serious  extent,  while  more 
than  half  the  inhabitants  are  de- 
livered from  the  necessity  of  fighting 
for  their  country. 

Since  Russia  came  upon  the  scene, 
in  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.,  the  hold  which  this 
Christian  population  has  given  to 
that  northern  power  over  Turkey 
has  always  been  very  great.  The 
languages  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
are  kindred  to  the  Russ,  and  the 
religion  of  many  of  these  and 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  same  as  that 
professed  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Hence  on  every  occasion 
of  real  or  alleged  oppression  the 

gx>ple  have  been  given  to  look  on 
ussia  as  a  support,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  dispute  about  the  custody  of 
the    holy    places    in    Jerusalem — 


which  was  the  first  spark  that 
kindled  the  Crimean  war — Russia 
actually  attempted  to  get  the  Sultan 
to  sign  a  treaty  giving  the  Tsar 
protective  rights  over  his  Christian 
subjects.  The  policy  of  Russia  has 
in  fact  always,  of  late  at  any  rate, 
been  never  to  fight  if  it  was  possible 
to  gain  a  stop  in  advance  by  means 
of  this  source  of  power;  and  if 
Russia  had  at  that  time  got  that 
treaty  signed  there  would  have  been 
probably  no  war,  no  sudden  occupa- 
tion of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  nor 
any  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Sinope.  Instead,  there  would  have 
been  a  quiet  and  steady  closing  of 
the  meshes  round  the  Turk.  Bit 
by  bit  his  power  would  have  been 
shorn,  until,  if  it  did  not  seem  con- 
venient to  finish  with  him,  he  had 
become  a  pensioner  of  Russia,  as 
powerless  for  good  or  evil  as  the 
puppet  Rajah  of  Mysore  or  the 
Nawab  Nizam  of  Bengal  is  against 
England. 

As  it  is,  the  process  of  dismem- 
berment has  gone  on  almost  un- 
hindered, and  religion  has  almost 
always  been  the  great  rending  force. 
The  contemptuous  tearing  up  of 
the  treaty  of  1856  by  Russia,  in  the 
heat  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
was,  perhaps,  less  obviously  an  out- 
come of  this  active  principle,  but  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  Russian 
activity,  and  this  was  only  one  of 
the  later  acts  of  a  steady  policy  of 
obliteration  by  which  all  that  we 
professed  to  do  for  the  integrity  of 
Turkey  has  been  ignored.  Russia 
is  strong  and  persistent  in  any  case, 
but  here  there  is  a  power  at  work 
which  would  almost  certainly  defy 
all  treaty  ties,  however  strong,  and 
Russia  cannot  resist  it  without  for- 
swearing herself.  She  must  'protect' 
these  Christians,  whether  allowed 
to  do  so  or  not.  All  those  of  the 
Greek  faith  incline  to  turn  to  her  as 
their  natural  head,  and  she  cannot 
say  them  nay.  This  fact  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  those   who 
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have  to  deal  with  the  approaching 
phases    of   this    Eastern  question, 
and  should  render  any  Power  very 
chary  of  interference.      And  it  is 
not  improbable  that  as  it  has  been 
so  will  it  be — the  new  advance  of 
Russia  will  be  heralded  by  some 
religious  squabble  giving  her  a  pre- 
text for  direct  internal  interference 
with  Turkey.      On  the   very  day 
that  the  newspapers  contained  the 
glowing  account    of   the  supreme 
honours  done  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  on  the  occasion  of  his  late 
visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  there  was  a 
telegram  published  speaking  of  dis- 
turbances in  Servia  between  Greeks 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  Tur- 
key having  sided  with  the  latter 
(and  therefore  with  the  Austrians), 
as  against  the  former,  who  adhere 
to  Russia.     That  was  an  ominous 
enough  sign  of   what   may  be  at 
hand,  and  not  the  less  so  on  account 
of  that  cordial  good-will  and  bro- 
therliness  between  the  two  powers 
which  has  apparently  been  restored. 
When  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  asked 
the    Tsar    Nicholas,    4How    about 
Austria V  '"Oh,"  replied  the  Em- 
peror, greatly  to  my  surprise,  "  but 
you  must  understand  that  when  I 
speak  of  Russia  I  speak  of  Austria 
as  well ;  what  suits  the  one  suits 
the  other ;  our  interests  as  regards 
Turkey  are  perfectly  identical."  ' 

Here  then  is  an  alarming  source 
of    weakness   spread  through  the 
Turkish   Empire,    and  nestling  in 
its   very  vitals.     The    industry  of 
the  Christians  probably  kept  alive 
that  Empire  in  the  past,  but  to-day 
their    presence    will    only    hasten' 
its     dissolution.       For    not    only 
have  the  fragments  of   races  pro- 
fessing  the   Greek  and   Armenian 
rituals  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  but 
their  power  of  acting  as  wealth- 
getters,  supplying  the  Turks  with 
the  means  of  ruling  with  effect  and 
fighting  with  persistence,  has  mate- 
rially declined.    We  stated  that  the 
productiveness  and  wealth  of    the 


country  was  declining,   and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact.   The 
Turks  have  changed  their  country 
by     their     conturies    of    plunder- 
ing   from    a    seat     of    industries 
and    skilled    manufactures    of  no 
insignificant   amount  to  an  almost 
purely  agricultural     and    pastoral 
territory.      This    of    itself   marks 
a    great    decline,     for    it     means 
forcing  back  the  people  as  a  whole 
to   subsist  directly  upon  the  soil. 
That  might  not  be,  indeed,  a  griev- 
ous evil  were  its  fertility  developed 
to  a  high    degree,   but  it  is  not 
so.     Agriculture  is  of  the  rudest 
possible  kind.     The  provinces  are 
without   internal   means    of   com- 
munication of  a  higher  order  than 
mere  rude  paths.     The  bridges  and 
highways  of  the  Roman  days  are 
for  the  most  part   in  ruins,   and 
there  can  thus   be  no  free   com- 
merce   between    the   various  pro- 
vinces— no  emulative  effort  to  sup- 
ply large  markets.     Each  district 
stagnates    and  turns .  in  on  itself 
to  wither  and  moulder  away.     The 
population  of  European  Turkey  is 
estimated — there  are  no  statistics 
in  our  sense  of  the  word  on  any 
subject    whatever    in    Turkey — at 
12,000,000  to    14,000,000,    giving 
about  70  people  to  the  square  mile, 
and  that  in  a  country  of  enormous 
productive  capacity  in  many  places. 
England  has  a  population  of  390  to 
the  square  mile,  and  Scotland  even 
— the  larger  half  of  which  is  more 
mountainous   than     Albania,     and 
more  barren  than  the  Dobroudscha 
— has  a  population  of  no.  That  the 
population  is   thin,   and  that  pro- 
ductiveness is  weak,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  Turkey  has  but  little  to 
spare  of  all  her  produce.     Yet  her 
European  territory  alone,  excluding 
the  tributary  offshoots  of  Servia  and 
Roumania,  is   considerably    larger 
in  area  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  much  of  it  very  fertile.     But 
the  whole  aspect  of   the  country 
is  one  of  decay.     It  is  impossible 
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almost  to  take  up  a  consular  report 
that  does  not  dwell  on  this;  and 
guarded  as  the  statements  of  news- 
papers published  in  Turkey  need 
to  be,  hardly  a  week  passes  with- 
out something  being  made  known 
which  reveals  the  rottenness  of 
the  State.  The  last  means  of  ex- 
istence which  remains  to  the  people 
- — the  produce  of  their  badly  tilled 
<fields — is  loaded  year  by  year  with 
all  manner  of  vexatious  imposts. 
•The  tithe — the  great  produce,  or 
in  some  cases  the  land  tax — is 
often  and  capriciously  altered,  and 
is  besides  farmed  to  speculators 
-who  in  many  cases  sub-let  their 
districts,  until  of  the  amount  wrung 
from  the  people  hardly  one-half 
reaches  the  coffers  of  the  central 
authority,  although  that  part  is  it- 
self far  too  heavy  an  impost.  The 
Christian  populations  have  to  pay 
an  exemption  tax  which,  if  less 
heavy  than  the  blood  tax  which  is 
eating  the  Mohammedans  away,  as 
if  they  wished  to  hasten  their  own 
destruction,  is  still  a  sore  burden. 
There  are  taxes  on  goats,  sheep, 
and  8 wine;  jon  property  and  salt; 
vexatious  transit  dues  between  in- 
land localities.  The  only  class,  in 
fact,  which  is  not  overburdened 
is  the  priestly.  The  produce  of 
the  lands  of  the  Church  and  reli- 
gious charities  is  practically,  to  a 
large  extent,  exempt,  and  although 
attempts  have  been  made  once  and 
again  in  times  of  sore  financial  ne- 
cessity to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
*Vakouf/  or  Church  property,  it 
has  never  succeeded;  it  has  been 
one  thing  to  decree  it  and  another 
to  collect  it,  and  we  believe  it  has 
never  been  paid.  Those  who  re- 
member the  parade  made  about  the 
yield  of  this  tax  in  the  estimates 
issued  last  autumn,  to  help  out  a 
new  loan,  would  do  well  to  note 
this  fact,  for  it  has  figured  before 
now  in  Turkish  budgets. 


But  the  farming  of  the  tithe  alone 
would  be  enough  to  impoverish  any 
country.  The  way  in  which  that 
nefarious  system  grinds  the  faces  of 
the  poor  is  something  beyond  de- 
scription ;  and  that  this  should  be  a 
necessity  of  the  Government,  that 
it  should  be  impossible  to  collect 
the  taxes  in  any  other  fashion, 
shows  the  extreme  barbarity  of  the 
administration.  This  tithe  is  not 
collected  on  the  net  produce  after 
paying  other  charges,  but  upon  the 
gross  yield;  it  varies  in  different 
localities,  and  averages  as  much  as 
12^  to  15  per  cent,  nominally,  but 
is  really  often  a  great  deal  more. 
All  crops  pay  it — tobacco  even, 
although  this  has  also  to  pay  excise 
duties  on  consumption,  duties  which 
have  been  levied  for  many  years, 
but  which  the  Turkish  Government 
had  the  audacity  to  declare  last 
year  might  be  made  to  yield  six 
millions.  In  the  financial  year 
1869-70,  according  to  the  official 
budget,  the  excise  on  tobacco  yielded 
less  than  half  a  million.  In  some  dis- 
tricts on  green  crops  and  oleaginous 
seed  crops  a  tax  of  as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  yield  is  imposed,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  to  wns,  where 
an  octroi  is  substituted  of  so  much 
a  load.  Some  examples  of  how  this 
tithe  is  managed  by  the  farmers 
may  prove  of  interest.  We  obtain 
them  from  the  admirable  report  on 
Turkish  finance  by  Mr.  Barron,  who 
deals  with  the  subject  in  a  spirit 
of  anxious  fairness.9  '  The  following 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  tithe  is 
collected  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor :  The  first  havoc  made  in  the 
little  heap  of  produce  waiting  to  be 
taxed  is  by  the  tax-gatherer  with  his 
clerk  and  the  measurer.  Each  takes 
a  copious  wallet  of  produce,  which 
they  call  "refreshment."  Next  comes 
the  12^  per  cent.,  the  quota  of  the 
Treasury,  one  per  cent,  for  the  mea- 
surer, one  and  sometimes  two  per 


*  Report*  by  her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation,  No.  2, 1870,  page  1S9. 
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cent,  for  the  transport  of  the  tithe 
to  the  central  store,  and  we  may 
thus  calculate  the  official  share  to 
come  to  at  least  15  per  cent.    After 
this  comes  the  unofficial  tithe,  which, 
though  not  obligatory,  is  neverthe- 
less contributed    by  the    peasant, 
such  as  the  gifts  to  the  Imam,  the 
herd,   and  the    "  Tcheslimen "    or 
measurer  of  the  village.'     This  is 
bad  enough,  but  the   Government 
sometimes,   nay    usually,   needs    a 
surtax    of    2\   per    cent.,  and    in 
other  cases  the  mode  of  levying 
is    even    more    objectionable,    for 
the  crops  have  to  stand  till  the 
tax-farmer  comes  to  estimate  them, 
and  are  thus  exposed,  if  of  grain, 
to    be     eaten    by    the    birds    or 
shaken    by    the     storms.     In   the 
case  of   cotton,  for  instance,  the 
valuation  is  always  made  while  it  is 
nngathered,  '  so  that  much  of  it  is 
unripe  and  liable  to  damage  from 
rain    before    he    [the    tax-farmer] 
comes  round;    and    in  the    same 
fields  cotton  pods  are  valued  by 
him  which,  perhaps,  never  come  to 
maturity,  so  that  in  the  former  case 
the  farmer  pays  upon  damaged  cot- 
ton, and  in  the  latter  upon  cotton 
which  he  never  collects ;'  and  this, 
too,  with  a  kind  of  produce  which 
needs  special  fostering.    Much  land 
in    Turkey,    both    European    and 
Asiatic,  is  well  adapted  for  cotton 
growing,  and  during  the  American 
war  a  good    deal  was    raised    in 
Salonika,  but  it  was  only  a  hectic 
outburst  that  died  away  again  al- 
most at  once  under  the  blight  of  a 
bad  Government. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  these  evils,  but  hitherto 
without  much  effect.  Assessments 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  during 
which  a  fixed  sum  would  be  paid 
annually,  such  as  we  have  adopted 
in  the  North-West  Provinces,  the 
Pnnjaub,  and  other  parts  of  India, 
cannot  be  carried  out,  because  there 
is  no  one  capable  of  surveying  the 
land— no  official  holds  sway  long 


enough  to  carry  out  the  reform — • 
•and  we  suspect  because  so  much 
land  is  continually  passing  out  of 
cultivation  that  no  tax  on  land 
could  be  secure  for  two  years  run- 
ning. And  even  were  it  done, 
money  is  so  scarce  in  Turkey  that  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in 
many  places,  any  substitution  for 
a  payment  in  kind  could  be  made 
effective,  and  payments  in  kind  must 
be  farmed.  In  some  of  the  Danube 
valley  districts  the  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  tithe  farming  has,  in  Mr. 
Barron's  opinion,  been  modified  by 
the  tithe  farms  being  subdivided  into 
small  lots,  and  sold  in  the  district  to 
individuals  or  village  communities, 
but  obviously  this  can  do  little  good. 
While  the  Government  can  interfere 
in  any  shape  with  the  reproductive 
powers  of  the  soil  agriculture  must 
be  seriously  impeded,  capital  itself 
must  be  withdrawn  year  by  year,  and 
the  resources  of  the  peasantry  lessen- 
ed, so  that  the  country  grows  poorer, 
and  settles  more  and  more  down 
towards  the  dead  level  of  savagery. 
It  is,  indeed,  urged  that  Turkey 
is  now  reforming  fast,  that  roads  are 
being  made,  and  railways  beginning 
to  intersect  the  country  in  order  to- 
'  develop  its  resources.'  And  some* 
thing,  no  doubt,  has  been  done  in 
that  way ;  a  railway  has  been  in 
operation  in  Bulgaria,  from  Varna 
to  Rutschuk,  for  some  years,  and 
last  year  part  of  the  great  Roumelian 
system  was  opened  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Adrianople  and  Bellona, 
and  from  Salonika  the  year  before, 
if  we  mistake  not,  while  an  English 
company  works  a  small  line  in  Asia 
Minor — the  Smyrna  and  Gassaba. 
Of  the  Roumelian  undertaking  it  is 
not  possible  yet  to  speak  definitely, 
though,  as  the  country  is,  its  pro- 
spects are  anything  but  bright,  but 
the  state  of  the  others  abundantly 
proves  that  railways  can  do  nothing 
to  create  wealth  where  the  conditions 
of  wealth  do  not  exist.  The  Varna 
5  per  cent,  guaranteed  shares  have 
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never  paid  any  dividend  at  all,  and 
are  now  quoted  at  less  than  half  • 
their  original  price,  and  the  Smyrna 
line  is  not  in  much  better  condition. 
The  fact  is  there  is  neither  produce 
to  be  carried  nor  roads  to  fetch  it 
to  the  railways  were  it  in  existence. 
Money  has  been  borrowed  in  large 
sums  under  various  guarantees  for 
these  works,  and,  as  the  country  is, 
it  is  money  sunk,  while  the  State 
has  been  saddled  with  obligations 
which,  if  faithfully  met,  must  retard 
the  desired  development  almost  in- 
definitely. Thirty  millions  have 
thus  been  buried  in  the  Roumelian 
railways  alone,at  the  rate  of  37,000$. 
per  kilometre,  in  a  country  where 
land  costs  nothing,  and  the  work  is 
not  one  quarter  done,  while  the 
Turkish  Government  wants  fifty 
millions  more  to  squander  in  the 
same  way, ( to  complete  the  system.' 
Until  Turkey  pass  into  other  hands, 
were  there  even  work  for  them,  her 
railways,  when  built,  will  be  built 
but  to  perish  from  neglect  and  wilful 
mismanagement.  Capital  may  be 
spent  in  getting  up  the  railway- 
system,  but  if  it  be  abominably 
worked,  and  earn  next  to  nothing, 
how  is  it  to  be  kept  up  ?  It 
will  go  as  the  roads  have  gone, 
which  Turkey  has  also  with  much 
show  of  zeal  from  time  to  time 
set  about  making ;  and  this  is  how 
they  have  fared.  Consul  Wilkinson 
reports  from  Salonika  in  1872: 
'The  construction  of  roads  has 
made  no  progress  this  year.  The 
Salonika  and  Monaster  road,  com- 
menced some  years  back,  and  for 
the  construction  of  which  so  much 
money  has  been  extorted  from  the 
rural  population,  has  only  been  com- 
pleted for  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  ; 
but  as  even  this  short  distance  is 
never  repaired,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  not  a  trace  of  it  will  re- 
main a  few  years  hence.  It  seems 
now  as  if  the  Government  had 
given  up  all  intention  of  making 
common    turnpike    roads    in    this 


province,  the  prospect  of  ever  suc- 
ceeding being  so  distant  and  doubt- 
ful that  the  well-wishers  of  the 
country,  witnessing  the  sham  and 
heartless  efforts,  would  prefer  to  see 
a  discontinuance  of  the  works  to 
such  purposeless  waste  or  misap- 
propriation of  public  money.9  Not- 
withstanding this  road- making 
failure,  a  railway  was  at  that  time 
being  solidly  constructed,  with 
English  capital  mostly,  in  the 
province,  and  what  assurance  have 
we  that  it  will  not  share  the  same 
fate  ?  Every  governor — and  they 
are  constantly  being  changed — 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  there- 
fore a  quay  being  built  along  the 
sea  front  of  the  town  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  shipping,  had  been 
stopped  at  that  time.  Suppose  a 
new  Pasha  stops  the  railway  or 
pockets  the  receipts.  There  is  no 
security  that  he  may  not  at  any 
time. 

These  examples  might  be  multi- 
plied tenfold.  The  roads  began 
in  various  places  in  Asia  Minor 
have  been  either  so  badly  made 
as  to  be  useless,  like  the  Alexan- 
dretta  road,  or  are  incomplete  and 
left  to  go  to  ruin.  Everywhere 
it  is  the  same  story — waste  and 
decay.  How  could  any  such  means 
of  trade  prosper,  when  almost  whole 
provinces  of  fertile  lands  are  al- 
lowed to  become  malarious  from 
sheer  lack  of  population  to  cultivate 
them  ?  As  well  expect  rice  to  grow 
in  a  desert  of  salt.  Everything  is 
either  constantly,  or  at  uncertain 
intervals,  made  to  feel  the  oppres- 
sive, destroying  presence  of  a  needy, 
rapacious  Government,  which  fa- 
tuously pursues  schemes  of  advance- 
ment in  imitation  of  Western  na- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  exhibits 
a  barbarously  Oriental  extravagance 
and  a  reckless  and  senseless  disre- 
gard of  all  consequences.  '  Trade  is 
declining  at  this  port,'  writes  Consal 
Palgrave,  speaking  of  the  trade  hi 
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1 8  7  2  at  Trebizond ;  *  the  diminution  is 
partly  due  to  the  gradual  bat  steady 
decline  of  working  and  available 
capital  in  these  countries,  and  partly 
to  the  active  competition  carried  on 
by  the  neighbouring  Russian  port 
of  Poti,  with  its  railway  communi- 
cation inland.'  'The  burden  of 
forced  labour  on  Government  account 
has  this  year  weighed  very  heavy  on 
the  people,  labourers  being  every- 
where pressed,  or  in  their  default 
money  exacted  for  the  works  on 
the  Erzeroom  and  Liwaneh  Valley 
high  roads,'  Ac.  'No  wages  are 
paid,  and  this  large  and  unremune- 
rative  subtraction  of  labour,  which 
would  else  be  remunerative,  has  a 
most  depressing  effect  on  agricul- 
ture and  industry  throughout  the 
Erovince.'  And  of  these  very  roads 
e  tells  us  the  portion  lately 
opened  between  Trebizond  and 
Erzeroom  '  has  fallen  into  such  dis- 
repair as  to  be  almost  impassable, 
nor  have  any  effective  measures 
been  taken  to  mend  it,  or  to  prevent 
its  further  destruction,'  while  the 
commercial  advantages  of  the  new 
portions  on  which  the  pressed  la- 
bourers are  at  work  are  described 
as  almost  nil,  the  road  being  made 
mostly  for  military  purposes,  for 
which  also  its  value  is  '  dubious.'  It 
would  be  useless  to  multiply  in- 
stances, but  in  the  direction  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  once 
flourishing,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
see  what  the  Dardanelles  correspond- 
ent of  the  Levant  Herald  has  to  say  in 
a  letter  of  January  of  the  present 
year.  The  town  of  that  name  is 
known  in  Turkish  as  '  Pottery 
Castle,'  and  is  the  centre  of  an 
earthenware  manufacture,  the  an- 
nual value  of  which  is  now  some 
eight  thousand  Turkish  lira.  The 
trade  might  easily  have  been  doubled 
or  trebled,  this  correspondent  says, 
4  but  for  the  Government,  which  has 
put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
dustry that  have  been  fatal  to  its  de- 
velopment, almost  to  its  existence, 


in  the  face  of  foreign  competition. 
The  buildings  are  assessed  to  their 
utmost  value,  and  proprietors  and 
workers,  down  to  the  meanest,  pay 
alike  a  heavy  income  tax.  Mate- 
rials are  taxed  and  the  produce  is 
taxed,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Go- 
vernment seizes  for  the  use  of  its 
brick  manufactories  (which  are 
worked  by  soldiers)  the  greater  part 
of  the  wood  which  is  brought  down 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
thus  the  manufacturers  are  often 
deprived  for  weeks  of  the  fuel  which 
is  indispensable  for  converting 
their  ware  into  a  marketable  com- 
modity.' This  choked  trade  two 
Englishmen  are  trying  to  resusci- 
tate :  we  wish  them  success,  but  it 
is  not  a  hopeful  task.  The  Turks 
dislike  the  English  more  than  any 
of  their  Western  '  friends,'  and  it 
is  but  too  probable  that  whenever 
these  men  succeed  in  putting  things 
in  order,  the  Government  officials 
will  make  a  raid  on  them,  and  re- 
duce matters  to  their  former  chaos. 
These,  then,  are  some  of  the 
items  which  go  to  make  up  the  long 
catalogue  of  internal  decrepitude 
and  decay  which  is  bringing  now 
very  rapidly  to  a  crisis  the  sway 
of  the  Turk  over  the  Christian 
populations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  A  Government  of  that  kind 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  doomed, 
especially  lying  as  it  does  close  at  the 
doors  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
West,  pressed  as  it  is  on  every  side 
by  a  Power  which  is  animated  by  a 
religious  zeal  and  a  race-ideal  in 
addition  to  its  motives  of  ambition 
and  material  interest. 

Pansclavism  may  threaten  Austria, 
but  it  has  Turkey  already  helpless 
in  its  grasp,  and  whatever  that  may 
mean  for  the  future  of  Western 
Europe  and  for  England,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  that  the  extinction  of 
the  present  Turkish  Empire  will  be  a 
distinct  gain  to  the  world.  A  strange 
infatuation  has  in  fact  appeared  to 
possess  the  Turk  in  recent  years,  so 
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that  ever  since  the  great  effort  which 
we  made  to  rescue  him  in  1854-55 
he  has  shut  his  eyes  and  rushed 
headlong  to  his  ruin.  Had  he  been 
bent  upon  undoing  all  that  we  had 
done,  and  upon  giving  to  the 
Russian  every  temptation  to  come 
and  dispossess  him,  he  could  not 
have  acted  more  wildly.  Hedged 
in  as  he  was  by  treaties  securing 
his  immunity  from  attack,  had  the 
Turk  possessed  any  foresight,  any 
desire  to  live  and  march  forward, 
he  might,  in  the  twenty  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  then,  have  put 
a  new  face  on  the  land.  Everyone 
was  ready  to  help  him.  A  fit  of 
generous  enthusiasm  had  succeeded 
the  early  aversion  with  which  we 
in  England  entered  on  the  war. 
The  horror  of  that  fearful  massacre 
at  Sinope  stirred  men's  hearts,  and 
we  felt  that,  be  the  Turk  what  he 
might,  he  had  been  grievously 
wronged,  that  in  his  sufferings 
humanity  had  been  outraged.  And 
we  were  not  alone  in  this  feeling ; 
so  that  when  the  war  was  over,  and 
Russia  well  quieted,  it  was  in  the 
Turk's  power  to  address  himself  to 
fostering  the  populations  under  his 
care  by  every  wise  measure.  Help 
in  counsel  and  men  and  money  was 
at  hand  to  enable  him  to  put  down 
corruption,  to  lighten  taxation,  and 
develop  commerce.  But  he  did 
none  of  these,  and  as  we  think  of 
what  he  did  do  the  old  question 
occurs  to  us — Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin  ?  The  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  to  make  ajl  things 
new,  and  he  has  only  added  to  his 
rottenness,  used  the  generosity  with 
which  he  has  been  treated  for  his 
own  destruction. 

We  have  stated  that  the  enormous 
debt  of  Turkey  is  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  all  government,  and  most 
of  that  debt  has  been  contracted 
since  1854.  Turkey  had,  indeed, 
debts  before  then,  but  they  were 
home  debts,  she  had  no  foreign 
loans,  and  could  therefore  repudiate 


what  she  had  when  they  grew 
inconvenient,  as  she  cannot  do  these. 
Probably  the  former  have  been  all  so 
repudiated,  unless  any  portion  of  the 
old  debt  be  included  in  the  great 
conversion  of  the  '  general  internal 
debt '  effected  in  1865.  There  were 
no  foreign  loans  before  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  since  then  Turkey 
has,  while  at  peace  with  all  ex- 
cept sections  of  her  own  rebel- 
lious' subjects,  borrowed  a  nominal 
amount  of  over  120,000,000?.  The 
exact  figures  can  hardly  be  given, 
so  complex  is  the  financing,  but 
even  that  by  no  means  includes  all 
her  obligations.  There  is  a  floating 
debt  of  considerable  amount,  of 
which  no  distinct  account  can 
be  given,  and  there  is  at  least 
30,000,000?.  borrowed  on  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  State  for  railway  pur- 
poses. The  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  on  this  debt  are  over 
9,000,000?.  annually,  and  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Empire  is  only  about 
14,000,000?.  It  has  been  computed 
at  22,500,000?.  in  the  last  official 
budget  just  issued,  but  only  by  such 
methods  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  tobacco  excise,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Barron,  after  careful 
investigation,  that  the  former  is  the 
maximum  sum  obtainable,  and  it  is 
probably  a  lessening  sum,  for  the 
country  gets  poorer.  It  must  have 
been  a  fearful  wrench  that  screwed 
it  up  to  that,  for  a  few  years  ago 
the  revenue  was  stated  officially 
at  little  over  9,000,000?.  For 
all  purposes  of  the  Empire,  there- 
fore, there  remains  only  some 
5,000,000?.  at  the  outside,  for  the 
general  expenses  of  the  Government. 
But  Mr.  Barron  states  that,  of  the 
whole  imperial  revenues,  only  about 
one-fourth  finds  its  way  into  the 
central  treasury,  the  rest  is  distri- 
buted in  the  provinces.  Hence,  the 
yearly  deficit  must  for  some  time  have 
been  enormous,  and  the  revenues 
have  been  such  all  along  as  ought 
to  have  prevented JTurkey  from  ever 
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borrowing  at  all  had  the  truth  been 
known.  Turkey,  however,  keeps 
no  accounts,  and  nothing  is  there- 
fore known  as  an  actual  fact,  unless 
it  be  the  yield  of  the  tithe.  What 
is  spent  each  year  and  what  is  short, 
can  only  be  learnt  by  looking  at 
what  Turkey  borrows.  Taking  the 
whole  amount  of  indebtedness  at 
140,000,000/.,  probably  within  the 
mark,  Turkey  has,  taking  the  high, 
priced  loans  with  the  low,  netted 
not  much  more  than  half  of  that  in 
money  from  first  to  last.  The  issue 
prices  would  indeed  appear  to  make 
out  that  she  had  got  more  than 
half,  but  commission  charges  and 
sinking  fund  and  interest  payments 
have  probably  brought  it  down  to 
near  that  amount. 

From  8o,ooo,oooZ.  to  90,000,000$. 
then,  we  shall  say,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Turkey  for  reproductive 
purposes  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  what  has  she  done  with 
it?  The  Sultan  has  built  palaces 
and  iron-clads,  extravagance  and 
waste  have  run  greater  riot  than 
heretofore  in  high  places,  more 
women  have  been  bought  for  the 
harem,  roads  have  been  made  in  the 
fashion  we  have  seen,  and  railways 
have  been  built  (but  only  in  a  mi- 
nute part,  if  at  all,  out  of  this 
money)  which  pay  no  dividend,  or  if 
they  do,  pay  it  out  of  the  capital  of 
new  loans.  But  after  all  these  have 
been  accounted  for,  it  remains  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  late  loans 
have  obviously  been  contracted  to 
meet  current  charges,  which  ought 
to  have  been  covered  by  revenue,  but 
which  could  not  be  so.  The  opera- 
tion has  usually  been  to  live  in 
clover  while  the  proceeds  of  one 
haul  lasted,  and  then  when  tightness 
began  again,  as  it  soon  did,  to  bor- 
row privately  from  bankers  at  hand 
at  more  or  less  exorbitant  rates — 
20  to  25  per  cent,  was,  years  ago,  a 
common  charge  for  short  advances 
by  Galata  bankers.  When  this 
market  was  sucked  dry,  and  nobody 


had  anything  more  to  lend,  and 
everybody  was  gorged  with  un- 
negotiable  paper,  when  the  ques- 
tion came  to  be  more  loans  in  Paris 
and  London,  or  repudiation,  a  new 
budget  was  cooked,  and  '  reforms  ' 
paraded,  and  with  a  fair  story  of 
this  kind  the  puree  was  again  filled, 
no  matter  at  what  cost,  and  the  more 
lies  told  the  better  for  both  financier 
and  Government,  but  especially  for 
financier.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  various  old 
floating  debts,  in  1865  (a  measure 
undertaken  after  many  partial  re- 
pudiations at  home  and  minor  at- 
tempts at  swindling),  one  small 
loan  was  issued  as  part  of  that  great 
scheme  on  which  the  Turkish  trea- 
sury netted  only  about  32  per  cent, 
of  the  nominal  amount,  although  it 
was  issued  at  about  60.  Naturally, 
each  new  appeal  brought  fewer  to 
the  rescue.  Recourse  had  to  be  had 
to  syndicates  of  astute  ( riggers '  of 
the  market  and  manipulators  of 
loans  ;  but  in  spite  of  such  help,  the 
issue  prices  of  the  successive  loans 
were  burdened  with  heavier  and 
heavier  commissions,  and  '  guaran- 
tees '  had  less  and  less  charms  for 
the  public.  The  older  bondholders 
were  getting  back  their  money  in 
part,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  new, 
who  provided  the  means  of  paying 
them,  and  the  business  was  daily  be* 
coming  a  greater  risk.  Latterly 
the  deficit  which  has  had  to  be  met 
yearly  in  this  fashion  must  have 
been  at  least  5,000,000?.,  and  it  may 
be  often  twice  that  amount ;  and 
when  a  Government  is  reduced  to 
such  a  means  of  paying  its  way,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  it  threatens  soon 
to  become  extinct  ?  The  bankruptcy 
of  Turkey,  in  short,  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  and  when  it  comes  the 
death-knell  of  the  Sultan's  Govern- 
ment will  have  rung.  It  would  have 
come  before  now,  we  believe,  but 
for  the  idea  which  a  good  many 
financiers,  and  investors  even,  have 
that   when  Russia    takes    posses* 
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8ion  Russia  will  pay  all  the  Turk's 
debts.     It  may  be  so ;  we  have  no 
means  of  stating  what  will  be  the 
fact;   but  it   is  inherently  impro- 
bable that  such  payment,  if  it  do 
take  place,   will  go  beyond   what 
Turkey  can    show  value  for.     It 
would  be  idle  to  believe  that  Russia 
is  going  to  step  in  and  take  upon 
her  shoulders  all  the  results  of  this 
needless  waste  and  swindling  financ- 
ing.    The  price  is  more  than  she 
could  be  called  on  to  pay  for  a  quiet 
entry.    It  would  be  cheaper  to  fight 
two  more  Crimean  wars.     But  this 
fancy  has  undoubtedly  helped  to 
buoy  up  Turkey  as  a  borrower,  and 
enable  the   Sultan  to  stagger  on 
from  year  to  year,  when  otherwise 
the  friendliness  and  confidence  so 
long  shown  towards  him  by  Eng- 
land and  France  would  have  been 
withdrawn.      There  is   nothing  in 
the  whole  history  of  modern  national 
debts  more  disgraceful  and  abomin- 
able than  this  accumulation  of  lia- 
bilities  on    the    heads   of  an  im- 
poverished people  by  their  Govern- 
ment ;  but  there  are  signs  that  it  is 
drawing  rapidly  near  its  end.     The 
borrowing  days  are  nearly  over.    A 
loan   for    28,ooo,oooZ.  nominal,  is- 
sued in  the  end  of  last  year,  was 
almost  ignored  in  England  by  the 
ultimate   bond  fide    investor,    and 
there    was    in     consequence     the 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in   ob- 
taining from  the  impoverished  local 
market  the  means  to  pay  the  most 
pressing  liabilities.     Some  30  per 
cent,  was  paid   for  a  six  months' 
loan  of  4,000,000*.,  and  the  reckoning 
•day  for  that  and  other  sums  is  now 
at  hand.     How  Turkey  is  to  tide 
over  it   we    cannot    imagine,   and 
neither,  we  fancy,  can  the  Russians. 
*  He  may  die  on  our  hands/  said 
Tsar  Nicholas  of  the  Sultan.    Alex- 
ander may  well  vary  the  phrase,  and 
flay,  '  He  is  dying  in  my  arms.' 

For,  looking  over  this  brief  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Turkey,  how 
is    it    possible    to   conceive   of   a 


country  so  wrecked    and    loaded 

bearing    for    merely  a  week    the 

strain  of  a  hostile  encounter  with 

a  power  like  Russia  ?     It  taxed  the 

strength  of  the   dying  Empire  to 

qnell    an    insurrection    in    Crete. 

The    thing  is  clearly  impossible. 

The  treasury  is  more  than .  empty, 

it  is  dependent  on  the  help  of  local 

bankers  from   day  to  day,  and  a 

war  would  scare  them  out  of  the 

country.     No  more  taxes   can  be 

screwed  out  of  the  people.    Almost 

all  the  methods  of  swindling  have 

been  exhausted.     The  last  of  which 

we    have    heard,    an    agricultural 

bank  for  receiving   deposits   from 

cultivators  and  granting  advances, 

has  come    to    grief    because    the 

deposits  have  indeed  been  received, 

but  advances  have  not  been  made 

or  only  at  exorbitant  interest,  and 

depositors    have    never    seen    their 

money  again.     It  is  not  possible  to 

hypothecate  the  pay  of  officials,  as 

used  to  be  the  case  when  money 

was  wanted  at  a  pinch,  for  all  pay 

is  so  much  in  arrear  that  those  who 

can,  have  long  been  driven  to  take 

it  out  in  plunder. 

Of  those  who  cannot,  there  are 
none  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  Eng- 
lishmen employed  lately  as  engineers 
in  the  Azizieh  steamship  company. 
That  was  a  Turkish  trading  com- 
pany, which  did  not  pay,  so  the  Go- 
vernment bought  it  generously,  or 
professed  to  have  done  so,  and  for 
a  time  kept  the  foreign  engineers, 
mostly  English,  by  whom  alone 
could  the  valuable  engines  be  either 
worked  or  kept  workable.  Eco- 
nomy has,  however,  compelled  their 
discharge  recently,  and  they  have 
been  dismissed  accordingly  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  without  their 
pay.  Four  of  these  men  appeared 
before  the  British  consular  judge  at 
Constantinople,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
in  January,  and  one  of  them 
said  he  had  been  seventeen  years 
in  the  servioe,  and  that  sixty  pounds 
were   due   to  him;    another   had 
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three  months*  pay  to  get,  and  had 
received  only  a  week's  wages.  The 
chief  engineer  said  there  were  about 
twenty  of  them  in  this  plight.  He 
had  a  wife  and  six  children,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  borrow  money 
to  send  them  home.  One  man  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  State  for 
thirty-seven  years,  and  had  been 
discharged  without  his  wages  or  a 
pension.  This  was  by  no  means 
their  first  complaint.  The  poor 
fellows  had  been  applying  and 
appealing  for  some  time.  The  con- 
sul had  been  expostulating  and 
threatening,  the  ambassador  had 
been,  representing,  but  all  in 
vain.  We  believe  the  thing  is  still 
where  it  was,  and  with  a  treasury 
at  its  wits'  end  for  cash  to  pay  its 
July  coupons  and  drawings,  now  is 
it  possible  that  a  few  engineers 
could  expect  to  get  their  pay  ? 
Some  say  that  the  Turk's  dislike  or 
hatred  of  the  English  is  partly  to 
blame  for  this  abominable  proceed- 
ing. Doubtless,  Turkey  is  ungrate- 
ful to  her  best  friend ;  it  is  the 
natural  return  of  such  as  she  is 
for  benefits  received,  and  she  ham- 
pers our  commerce  more  than  that 
of  Russia  or  Austria,  or  any  other 
maritime  power;  but  this  parti- 
cular transaction  is  not  attribut- 
able to  that  cause  in  the  main,  if 
at  all.  It  is  sheer  impecuniosity. 
There  is  no  money  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  drained  to  pay  interest 
on  loans  long  ago,  and  unless  the 
London  and  Paris  financiers  can 
be  made  to  swallow  a  new  loan, 
and  give  gold  for  a  few  more 
reams  of  worthless  bonds,  or  un- 
less the  consul  can  seize  a  steamer 
and  sell  it  for  behoof  of  the  de- 
frauded, there  will  be  no  wages 
forthcoming  for  the  poor  engineers. 
The  resources  of  Turkey  are  ex- 
hausted, and  such  a  country  may 
build  forts  and  make  military  roads 
by  forced  labour,  but  it  cannot 
fight. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Empire  round 
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which  Russia  is  deliberately  gather- 
ing her  forces,  unhindered  by  any 
treaty  or  by  the  interference  of 
any  jealous  power.  There  will 
in  all  probability  be  no  fighting 
this  time  when  the  legions  cross 
the  Pruth  or  land  at  the  Porte,  and 
the  fine  ironclad  fleet  will  pass  over 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy  without 
another  Sinope.  Germany  is  secure, 
Austro-Hnngary  is  almost  help- 
less, even  if  not  oblivious  of  danger. 
Her  treasury  also  is  empty  and  needs 
replenishing  with  a  new  loan,  which 
true  charity  ought  to  refuse.  But 
were  it  otherwise,  did  Germany  in- 
sist on  the  integrity  of  Roumania, 
and  Austria  declare  that  Servia 
should  remain  independent  under 
her  aegis,  Russia  can  all  the  same 
possess  Constantinople  and  the 
lower  provinces  of  the  Empire,  ex- 
tending her  sway  over  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria ;  for  Russia  has  the  Black 
Sea  and  a  good  fleet  in  it,  with 
arsenals  and  abundant  sinews  of 
war  and  fortified  places.  It  will 
therefore  be  but  a  small  blot  on 
the  surface  of  the  vast  empire  if 
for  the  sake  of  peace  these  first- 
named  provinces  are  allowed  to 
stand  separate  awhile,  and  to  fall 
in  by  lapse  of  time  and  the  move- 
ment of  inevitable  events.  With 
all  her  other  water-ways  that  now 
flow  into  the  Euxine,  Russia  need 
not  grudge  to  others  a  temporary 
possession  of  the  Danube,  which 
is  not  essential  to  her  communica- 
tions. On  these  things,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  profitless  to  specu- 
late. Only  this  is  certain,  that 
Turkey  is  doomed,  and  that  by  her- 
own  acts.  With  the  fostering  care 
of  a  wise  ruler  she  might,  favoured 
as  she  has  been,  to-day  have  been 
able  to  defy  her  foes,  and  to  com- 
mand friends  eager  to  stand  by  her. 
She  has  not  had  such  a  ruler,  has 
only  had  a  poor  morbid  puppet 
of  the  harem,  *  anxious  to  alter  the 
law  of  the  succession  in  favour  of 
his  son,'  and  that  the  interest  on 
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his  own  bonds  should  be  paid  to  the 
day ;  for  he  is  still,  notwithstanding 
hiB  recent  'gift,'  reputed  a  large 
holder  of  Turkish  paper.  Therefore 
it  is  that  Turkey  is  left  friendless, 
that  the  Turk  is  doomed  to  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  Constantino.  His 
successor  will  be  a  Romanoff,  and 
he  need  not  therefore  have  vexed 
himself  with  conspiracies  of  the 
palace.  Not  but  that  the  Turks 
are  brave  and  would  fight  well 
if  they  had  a  chance,  especially 
behind  good  fortifications,  so  as  to 
make  it  cost  Russia  dear  to  expel 
them.  They  are  capable  of  that 
if  they  had  the  means,  but  an 
army  could  not  main  tain  itself  in 
Roumelia  three  months  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  how  is 
the  Government  in  such  a  case  to 
ration  it  and  pay  and  equip  it  ?  The 
thing  is  impossible. 

That  all  these  things,  and  much 
more,  are  seen  by  Russian  states- 
men, and  that  they  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a  moment.  The  keen- 
ness with  which  they  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  last  war  to  c  rupture 
the  treaty'  shows  what  is  certainly 
to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  would  have  gone  farther 
then  had  they  been  ready  by  sea,  or 
been  as  sure  as  they  may  feel  them- 
selves to-day  that  England  will  not 
again  lift  her  hand.  They  have  lost 
nothing  by  waiting,  at  all  events. 
Germany  has  tied  her  hands  effec- 
tually for  the  next  decade  at  least, 
and  nobody  else  is  strong — while 
Turkey  ripens  visibly  day  by 
day.  It  is  only  needful  now  to  be 
ready  to  catch  the  pear  when  it 
falls,  and  that  Russia  is  making  sure 
of. 

What  will  be  the  effects  of  such 
a  change  on  Europe  ?  It  were  very 
hard  to  say,  but  some  things  are 
clear  enough.  For  Turkey  itself, 
so  long  at  least  as  a  German  family 
rules  Russia,  it  will  be  a  great  good ; 
while  for  Russia  we  should  say  the 


chief  result  of  the  conquest  would 
be  the  removal  of  the  Court  from 
the  North,  and  a  consequent  sever- 
ance of  sympathies  between  the 
Greek  and  Russian  sections  of  the 
population,  which  might  perhaps 
lead  ultimately  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely,  as  some 
people  think,  that  the  gain  of  Turkey 
by  the  Tsar  will  necessarily  imply  a 
vast  access  of  aggressive  power  on 
Russia's  part.  The  contrary  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  case.    At  first  the 
possession  of  a  country  so  exhausted 
must  be  a  source  of  weakness  in 
itself;  and  as  the  land  recovers  and 
becomes  peopled,  it  may  exhibit  a 
growing  divergence  of  race  and  in- 
terests between  the  North  and  the 
South.     The  mere  possession  of  a 
vast  territory  which  as  a  whole  must 
remain  thinly  peopled,  and  which 
requires  a  great  maintenance  of  force 
scattered  over  it  to  keep  order  and 
administer  law  and  finance,   does 
not  in  itself  imply  strong  power 
of  aggression,  and  we  think  Russia 
once  settled  at  her  goal  may  prove  a 
very  humdrum  and  quiet  sort  of 
power.     She  will  no  doubt  benefit 
commercially  when  Asia  Minor  and 
Turkey  are  in  her  hands,  but  after 
all   for   commercial    purposes    her 
command  of  the  sea  routes  is,  to 
all  intents,  as  good  now  as  it  will 
be  then,  and  it  will  take  more  skin 
and    power  than  Russia  can  yet 
command  to  make  overland  routes 
for    goods  through   Central    Asia 
beat  those  by  sea  in  cheapness  or 
even    speed.      England    may    be 
benefited  rather  than  otherwise  by 
the  change,  for,  as  Richard  Cobden 
said,  there  was  no  navigation  per- 
mitted to  her  or  anybody  else  in 
the  Black  Sea  till  Russia  got  hold 
of  it,  and  now  Odessa  is  one  of  the 
chief  corn  emporiums  of  the  world, 
while  all  along  the  Russian  shores 
British  trading  vessels  come  and  go 
as  freely  almost  as  in  the  English 
Channel.      Hence   the    policy   of 
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England  in  regard  to  this  change 
in  the  balance  of  power  need  be 
neither  one  of  wrath  nor  of  alarm. 
She  has  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is  vigilantly  to  guard  her  own 
sea  routes  to  the  East.  She  holds 
all  her  power  in  reality  by  virtue 
of  her  command  of  the  sea,  and 
must,  be  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
last  gasp  ere  that  command  be 
wrenched  from  her,  [or  even  se- 
riously threatened. 

If  Germany,  therefore,  gives  no 
opportunity  to  France,  there  need  be 
nothing  but  a  little  fluttering  in 


diplomatic  circles  when  Russia 
closes  on  her  prey.  England  is  wiser 
or  more  regardless,  and  will  not 
again  fight  a  fool's  battle  for  such  a 
friend  as  the  Turk,  and  nobody  else 
need  lift  a  finger.  The  combination 
of  circumstances  is  such  that  Russia 
could  hardly  have  a  better  ohance, 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  the  world 
may  not  have  long  to  wait  lor  the 
demonstration  that  he  knows  this 
full  well.  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  Turkey,  and  no  harm  to  the 
world,  when  ;the  long-meditated 
conquest  is  completed. 
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MR.   BUSKIN'S  RECENT  WRITINGS. 


THE  world  is  out  of  joint.  The 
songs  of  triumph  over  peace 
and  progress  which  were  so  popular 
a  few  years  ago  have  been  quenched 
in  gloomy  silence.  It  is  difficult 
even  to  take  up  a  newspaper  with- 
out coming  upon  painful  forebod- 
ings of  the  future.  Peace  has  not 
come  down  upon  the  world,  and 
there  is  more  demand  for  swords 
than  for  ploughshares.  The  nations 
are  glaring  at  each  other  distrust- 
fully, muttering  ominous  threats, 
and  arming  themselves  to  the  teeth. 
Their  mechanical  skill  is  absorbed 
in  devising  more  efficient  means  of 
mutual  destruction,  and  the  growth 
of  material  wealth  is  scarcely  able 
to  support  the  burden  of  warlike 
preparations.  The  internal  politics 
of  states  are  not  much  more  reas- 
suring than  their  external  relations. 
If  the  republic  triumphs  in  France 
and  Spain  it  is  not  because  reason 
has  supplanted  prejudice,  but  be- 
cause nobody,  except  a  few  Carlists 
or  Communists,  believes  enough  in 
any  principles  to  fight  for  them*  In 
the  promised  land  of  political  specu- 
lators, the  government  of  the  coun- 
try is  more  and  more  becoming  a 
mere  branch  of  stockjobbing.  Every- 
where the  division  between  classes 
widens  instead  of  narrowing;  and 
the  most  important  phenomenon  in 
recent  English  politics  is  that  the 
old  social  bonds  have  snapped  asun- 
der amongst  the  classes  least  acces- 
sible to  revolutionary  impulses. 
Absorbed  in  such  contests,  we  fail 
to  attend  to  matters  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  The  health  of  the 
population  is  lowered  as  greater 
masses  are  daily  collected  in  huge 
cities,  where  all  the  laws  of  sanitary 
science  are  studiously  disregarded. 
Everywhere  we  see  a  generation 

growing  up  sordid,  degraded,  and 
evoid  of  self-respect.       The  old 
beauty  of  life  has  departed.     A  la- 


bourer is  no  longer  a  man  who  takes 
a  pride  in  his  work  and  obeys  a  coda 
of  manners  appropriate  to  his  sta- 
tion in  life.  He  restlessly  aims  at 
aping  his  superiors,  and  loses  his 
own  solid  merits  without  acquiring 
their  refinement.  If  the  workman 
has  no  sense  of  duty  to  his  employer, 
the  employer  forgets  in  his  turn  that 
he  has  any  duty  except  to  grow  rich. 
He  complains  of  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  his  subordinates,  and  tries 
to  indemnify  himself  by  cheating 
his  equals.  What  can  we  expect  in 
art  or  in  literature  from  such  a  social 
order  except  that  which  we  see? 
The  old  spontaneous  impulse  has 
departed.  Our  rising  poets  and 
artists  are  a  puny  generation  who* 
either  console  themselves  for  their 
impotence  by  masquerading  in  the 
clothes  of  their  predecessors  or  take 
refuge  in  a  miserable  epicureanism 
which  calls  all  pleasures  equally  good 
and  prefers  those  sensual  enjoyments 
which  are  most  suited  to  stimulate 
a  jaded  appetite.  Religion  is  cor- 
rupted at  the  core.  With  some  it 
is  a  mere  homage  to  the  respect- 
abilities ;  with  others  a  mere  super- 
stition, which  claims  to  be  pretty 
but  scarcely  dares  even  to  assert 
that  it  is  true ;  some  revolt  against 
all  religious  teaching,  and  others 
almost  openly  advocate  a  belief  in 
lies ;  everywhere  the  professed  creeds 
of  men  are  divorced  from  their 
really  serious  speculations. 

Those  who  would  apply  aremedy  to* 
these  evils  generally  take  one  of  two 
lines :  they  propose  that  we  should 
humbly  submit  to  outworn  authority, 
or  preach  the  consoling  gospel  that  if 
we  will  let  everything  systematically 
alone  things  will  somehow  all  come 
right.  As  if  things  had  not  been 
let  alone !  When  we  listen  to  the 
pedants  and  the  preachers  of  the 
day,  can  we  not  sympathise  with 
Shakespeare's  weariness 
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Of  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  doctor-like  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  faith  miscalled  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captive  ill  ? 

4  Tired  of  all  these,'  where  are  we 
to  find  consolation  ?     Most  of  us 
are  content,  and  perhaps  wisely,  to 
work  on  in  onr  own  little  spheres 
and  put  up  with  such  results  as  can 
fall  to  the  share  of  a  solitary  unit  in 
this  chaotic  world.   We  may  reflect, 
if  we  please,  that  there  never  was  a 
time  since  the  world  began  at  which 
evil  was  npt  rampant  and  wise  men 
in  a  small  minority  ;  and  that  some- 
how or  other  we  have  in  the  Ameri- 
can phrase   'worried  through'   it, 
and  rather  improved  than  otherwise. 
There   are  advantages   to    be    set 
against  all  the  triumphant  mischiefs 
which  make  wise  men  cry  out,  Vanitas 
vaniiaium !    and    enthusiasts   may 
find  a  bright  side  to  the  more  omi- 
nous phenomena  and  look  forward 
to  that  millennium  which  is  always 
to  begin  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
We  have  cultivated  statistics  of  late, 
and  at  least  one  of  our  teachers  has 
thought  that  the  new  gospel  lay  in 
that  direction  ;  but  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  presenting  in  a  tabular 
form  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  in  striking  a  balance  between 
them.     The  problem  is  too  complex 
for  most  of  us ;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to   give  it  up,   and,    without 
swaggering  over  progress  or  use- 
lessly   saddening    ourselves    over 
decay,  do  our  best  to  swell  the  right 
side  of  the  account.  Most  men,  how- 
ever, judge  according  to  tempera- 
ment.     The    cheerful    philosopher 
sees  in  the  difference  between  the 
actual  state  of  the  world  and  the 
ideal  which  he  can  frame  for  him- 
self, a  guarantee  for  the  approach  of 
a    better    day.     Tho    melancholy 
philosopher  sees  in  the  same  con- 
trast a  proof  of  the  natural  corrup- 
tion of   mankind.      He    puts   the 


golden  age  behind  instead  of  before ; 
and,-  like  his  rival,  attributes  to 
the  observation  of  external  events 
what  is  merely  the  expression  of 
his  own  character. 

No  one,  at  any  rate,  will  deny 
that  the  clouds  are  thick  enough  to 
justify  many  gloomy  prognostica- 
tions. Take  a  man  of  unusual  if 
not  morbid  sensibility,  and  place 
him  in  the  midst  of  the  jostling, 
struggling,  unsavoury,  and  unrea- 
sonable crowd;  suppose  him  to  have 
a  love  of  all  natural  and  artistic 
beauty,  which  is  outraged  at  every 
moment  by  the  prevailing  ugliness ; 
a  sincere  hatred  for  all  the  mean- 
ness and  imposture  too  character- 
istic of  modern  life;  a  determina- 
tion to  see  things  for  himself,  which 
involves  an  antipathy  to  all  the 
established  commonplaces  of  con- 
tented respectability;  an  eloquence 
and  imaginative  force  which  trans- 
fuses his  prose  with  poetry,  though 
his  mind  is  too  discursive  to  express 
itself  in  the  poetical  form;  and  a 
keen  logical  faculty,  hampered  by  a 
constitutional  irritability  which  pre- 
vents his  teaching  from  taking  a 
systematic  form ;  let  him  give  free 
vent  to  all  the  annoyance  and  the 
indignation  naturally  produced  by 
his  position,  and  you  will  have  a 
general  impression  of  Mr.  Buskin's 
later  writings.  One  seems  almost 
to  be  listening  to  the  cries  of  a  man 
of  genius,  placed  in  a  pillory  to  be 
pelted  by  a  thick-skinned  mob,  and 
urged  by  a  sense  of  his  helplessness 
to  utter  the  bitterest  taunts  that  he 
can  invent.  Amongst  the  weak- 
nesses natural  to  such  a  tempera- 
ment is  the  disposition  to  attach  an 
undue  value  to  what  other  people 
would  describe  as  crotchets;  and 
amongst  Mr.  Raskin's  crotchets  are 
certain  theories  which  involve  the 
publication  of  his  works  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  oppose  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  their  circulation.1     It  is 


1  The  monthly  numbers  of  Mr.  Buskin's  Fora  Clamgera  are  to  be  obtained  for  the 
im  of  tenpence  each  on  application  to  Mr.  George  Allen,  Orpington,  Sunnyside,  Kent. 
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due  partly  to  this  cause,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  people  do  not  like  to 
be  called  rogues,  cheats,  liars,  and 
hypocrites,  that  Mr.  Buskin's  recent 
writings,  and  especially  his  Fors 
Clavigera,  the  monthly  manifesto  in 
which  he  denounces  modern  society, 
have  not  received  the  notice  which 
they  deserve.     The  British  public 
is  content  to  ticket  Mr.  Buskin  as 
an  oddity,  and  to  pass  by  with  as 
little  attention  as  possible.     And 
yet  the  Fors  Clcwigera  (the  meaning 
of  the  title  may  be  found  in  the 
second  number)   would  be  worth 
reading  if  only  as  a  literary  cu- 
riosity.    It  is  a   strange   mixture 
of  autobiographical  sketches,  of  ve- 
hement   denunciation    of    modern 
crimes  and  follies,  of  keen  literary 
and  artistic  criticism,  of  economical 
controversy,  of   fanciful    etymolo- 
gies, strained  allegories,  question- 
able interpretations  of  history,  and 
remarks   upon   things   in  general, 
in  which  passages  of  great  force 
and  beauty  are  curiously  blended 
with  much  that,  to  say  the  least,  is  of 
inferior  value,  and  in  which  digres- 
sion is  as  much  the  rule  as  in  Tris- 
tram  Slumdy  or  Southey's  Doctor. 
Even  Mr.  Buskin's  disciples  seem 
at  times  to  be  a  little  puzzled  by 
his  utterances,  and  especially  by  a 
certain  receipt  for  making  a '  York- 
shire Goose  Pie,'  which   suddenly 
intrudes  itself  into  one  of  his  num- 
bers, and  may  or  may  not  cover  a 
profound  allegory.    Nothing  would 
be  easier,  and  nothing  would   be 
more  superfluous,  than  to  ridicule 
many  of   the   opinions  which    he 
throws   out,  or  to  condemn  them 
from  the  point  of  view  of  orthodox 
science  or    political  economy.     It 
seems  to  be  more  desirable  to  call 
attention  to  the  strength  than  to 
the  weakness  of  teaching  opposed 
to  all  current  opinions,  and  there- 
fore more  sure  to  be  refuted  than 
to  gain  a  fair  hearing.     When  a 
gentleman  begins  by  informing  his 
readers  that  he  would  like  to  de- 
stroy most  of  the  railroads  in  Eng- 


land and  all  the  railroads  in  Wales, 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  the 
north  suburb  of  Geneva,  and  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  places  himself 
in  a  position  which  is  simply  bewil- 
dering to  the  ordinary  British  mind. 
Without  claiming  to  be  an  adequate 
interpreter,  and  still  less  an  ade- 
quate critic,  of  all  his  theories,  I 
may  venture  a  few  remarks  upon 
some  of  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  Fors  and  others  of  his  recent 
writings. 

Mr.  Buskin,  as  I  have  said,  is  at 
war    with    modern    society.      He 
sometimes    expresses    himself    in 
language  which,'  but  for  his  own 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  might 
be  taken  for  the  utterance  of  furious 
passion  rather  than  calm  reflection. 
•It    seems    to    be    the    appointed 
function  of  the  nineteenth  century ,* 
he  says,   (to  exhibit  in  all  things 
the  elect  pattern  of  perfect  folly, 
for    a    warning    to    the    furthest 
future.'     The  only  hope  for  us  is 
in  one  of  the  '  forms  of  ruin  which 
necessarily  cut  a  nation  down  to 
the  ground  and  leave  it,  thence  to 
sprout  again,  if  there  be  any  life 
left  for  it  in  the  earth,  or  any  lesson 
teachable  to  it  by  adversity.'     And 
after  informing  his  Oxford  hearers 
that  we  are,  in  the  sphere  of  art 
at  any  rate,  '  false  and  base,'  '  ab- 
solutely without  imagination  and 
without  virtue,'   he  adds  that  his 
language  is  not,  as  they  may  fancy, 
unjustifiably  violent,  but  'temper- 
ate and  accurate — except  in  short- 
coming of  blame.'     Indeed,  if  Mr. 
Buskin's    habitual    statements    be 
well  founded,  the  world  has  become 
well  nigh  uninhabitable  by  decent 
people.     Lot  would  be  puzzled  to 
discover  a  residue  of  righteous  men 
sufficient  to  redeem  us  from  speedy 
destruction.     In  the  preface   to  a 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  he 
tells  us  that  in  his  natural  temper 
he  has  sympathy  with  Marmontel ; 
in    his    'enforced    and  accidental 
temper,   and  thoughts    of    things 
and  people,  with  Dean  Swift.*    N* 
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man  could  make  a  sadder  avowal 
than  is  implied  in  a  claim  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  man  who  now 
rests  where  his  heart  is  no  longer 
lacerated  by  sceva  mdignaUo. 
Neither,  if  one  may  correct  a  self- 
drawn  portrait,  can  the  analogy  be 
accepted  without  many  deductions. 
Swift's  misanthropy  is  very  different 
in  quality  from  Mr.  Buskin's.  It 
is  less  '  accidental,'  and  incom- 
parably deeper.  Misanthropy,  in- 
deed, is  altogether  the  wrong  word 
to  express  the  temper  with  which 
Mr.  Raskin  regards  the  world. 
He  believes  in  the  capacity  of 
men  for  happiness  and  purity, 
though  some  strange  perversity  has 
jarred  the  whole  social  order.  He 
can  believe  in  heroes  and  in  un- 
sophisticated human  beings,  and 
does  not  hold  that  all  virtue  is  a 
sham,  and  selfishness  and  sen- 
suality the  only  moving  forces  of 
the  world.  Swift's  concentrated 
bitterness  indicates  a  mind  in  which 
the  very  roots  of  all  illusions  have 
been  extirpated.  Mr.  Ruskin  can 
still  cherish  a  faint  belief  in  a 
possible  Utopia,  which  to  the  Dean 
would  have  appeared  to  be  a 
silly  dream,  worthy  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  Laputa.  The  more  mascu- 
line character  of  Swift's  mind  makes 
him  capable  of  accepting  a  view  of 
the  world  which  helped  to  drive 
even  him  mad,  and  which  would 
have  been  simply  intolerable  to  a 
man  of  more  delicate  fibre.  Some 
light  must  be  admitted  to  the  hori- 
zon, or  refuge  would  have  to  be 
sought  in  the  cultivation  of  sheer 
cynical  insensibility.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  not  descended  to  those  awful 
depths,  and  we  should  have  been 
more  inclined  to  compare  his  protest 
against  modern  life  with  the  protest 
of  Rousseau.  The  old-fashioned 
declamations  against  luxury  may  be 
easily  translated  into  Mr.  Ruskin's 
language  about  the  modern  worship 
of  wealth ;  and  if  he  does,  not  talk 
about  an  ideal  'state  of  nature,' 
he  is  equally  anxious  to  meet  cor- 


ruption by  returning  to  a  simpler 
order  of  society.  Both  writers 
would  oppose  the  simple  and  healthy 
life  of  a  primitive  population  of 
peasants  to  the  demoralised  and  dis- 
organised masses  of  our  great  towns. 
Mr.  Ruskin  finds  his  ( ideal  of  feli- 
city actually  produced  in  the  Tyrol/ 
There,  a  few  years  ago,  he  met '  as 
merry  and  round  a  person'  as  he 
ever  desires  to  see :  *  he  was  tidily 
dressed,  not  in  brown  rags,  but  in 
green  velveteen ;  he  wore  a  jaunty 
hat,  with  a  feather  in  it,  a  little  on 
one  side  ;  he  was  not  drunk,  but  the 
effervescence  of  his  thorough  good 
humour  filled  the  room  all  about 
him ;  and  he  could  sing  like  a  robin.' 
Many  travellers  who  have  seen  such 
a  phenomenon,  and  mentally  com- 
pared him  with  the  British  agricul- 
tural labourer,  whose  grievances 
are  slowly  becoming  articulate, 
must  have  had  some  searchings  of 
heart  as  to  the  advantages  of  the 
modern  civilisation.  Is  the  poor 
cramped  population  of  our  fields,  or 
the  brutal  population  which  heaves 
half-bricks  at  strangers  in  the  min- 
ing districts,  or  the  effete  population 
which  skulks  about  back  slums  and 
our  casual  wards,  the  kind  of  human 
article  naturally  turned  out  by  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
dustry ? 

The  problem  about  which  all 
manner  of  Social  Science  Associa- 
tions have  been  puzzling  themselves 
for  a  great  many  years  essentially 
comes  to  this ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
answers  it  passionately  enough. 
The  sight  and  the  sound  of  all  the 
evils  which  affect  the  world  is  too 
much  for  him.  'I  am  not/  he 
says,  '  an  unselfish  person  nor  an 
evangelical  one ;  I  have  no  parti- 
cular pleasure  in  doing  good,  nor 
do  I  dislike  doing  it  so  much  as  to 
expect  to  be  rewarded  for  it  in  an- 
other world.  But  I  simply  cannot 
paint,  nor  read,  nor  look  at  mi- 
nerals, nor  do  anything  else  that  I 
like,  and  the  very  light  of  the 
morning  sky,  when  there  is  any-*r 
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which  is  seldom  now-a-days  near 
London — has  become  hateful  to  me, 
because  of  the  misery  which  I  know 
of  and  see  signs  of  when  I  know  it 
not,  which  no  imagination  can  in- 
terpret too  bitterly/  There  is  evil 
enough  under  the  sun  to  justify  any 
fierceness  of  indignation ;  and  we 
should  be  less  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Buskin  for  cherishing  his 
anger  than  for  squandering  so 
valuable  an  article  so  rashly.  He 
suffers  from  a  kind  of  mental  incon- 
tinence which  weakens  the  force 
of  his  writing.  He  strikes  at  evil 
too  fiercely  and  rapidly  to  strike 
effectually.  He  wrote  the  Modern 
Painters,  as  he  tells  us  in  a  charac- 
teristic preface  to  the  last  edition, 
not  from  love  of  fame,  for  then  he 
would  have  compressed  his  writing, 
nor  from  love  of  immediate  popu- 
larity, for  then  he  would  have  given 
fine  words  instead  of  solid  thought, 
but  simply  because  he  could  not 
help  it.  He  saw  an  injustice  being 
done,  and  could  not  help  fiying 
straight  in  the  faces  of  the  evildoers. 
It  is  easy  to  reply  that  he  ought  to 
have  helped  it.  In  that  case  the 
book  might  have  become  a  symme- 
trical whole  instead  of  being  only 
what  it  is — the  book  which,  in  spite 
of  incoherence  and  utter  absence  of 
concentration,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  of  its  kind  to  stimulate 
thought  and  disperse  antiquated 
fallacies.  But  we  must  take  Mr. 
Buskin  as  he  is.  He  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  a  leader ;  he  is  content 
to  be  a  brilliant  partisan  in  a  random 
guerilla  warfare,  and  therefore  to 
win  partial  victories,  to  disgust 
many  people  whom  he  might  have 
conciliated,  and  to  consort  with  all 
manner  of  superficial  and  untrained 
schemers,  instead  of  taking  part  in 
more  systematic  operations.  Nobody 
is  more  sensible  than  Mr.  Buskin 
of  the  value  of  discipline,  order,  and 
subordination.  Unfortunately  the 
ideas  of  every  existing  party  happen 
to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
he  is   therefore    obliged  in    spite 


of  himself  to  fight  for  his  own 
hand. 

Men    who    revolt    against    the 
world  in   this   unqualified  fashion 
are  generally  subject  to  two  imputa- 
tions.    They  are  eccentric  by  defi- 
nition;  and    their    eccentricity  is 
generally    complicated     by  aenti- 
mentalism.     They  are,  it  is  sug- 
gested, under  the  dominion  of  an 
excessive  sensibility  which  hursts 
all  restraints  of  logic  and  common 
sense.     The  worst  of  all  qualifica- 
tions for  fighting  the  world  is  to  be 
so  thin-skinned  as  to  be  unable  to 
accept  compromise  or  to  submit  con- 
tentedly to  inevitable  evils.    In  Mr. 
Raskin's  case,  it  is  suggested,  the 
foundation  of  this  exaggerated  tone 
of  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  his  ex- 
quisite sense  of  the  beautiful.    He 
always  looks  upon  the  world  more 
or  less  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Whatever  may  be  our  other  claims 
to  superiority  over  our  ancestors, 
nobody  can  deny  that  the  world  has 
become  ugly.     We  may  be  more 
scientific  than  the  ancient  Greeks; 
but  we  are  undoubtedly  mere  child- 
ren to  them  in  art;  or,  rather,  mere 
decrepit  and  effete  old  men.    We 
could  no   more    build    a    Parthe- 
non or  make  a  statue    fit  to  be 
set  by  the  Elgin  marbles,  than  they 
could  build  ironclads  or  solve  pro- 
blems by  modern  methods  of  ma- 
thematical analysis.      Indeed,  oar 
superiority  in  any  case  is  not  a 
superiority  of  faculty,  but  simply  of 
inherited  results.     And  thus,  if  the 
artistic  capacities  of  a  race  be  the 
fair  measure  of  its  general  excellence, 
that  which  we  call  progress  should 
really  be  called  decay.     Our  eyes 
have  grown  dim,   and  our  hands 
have    lost  their    cunning.     Mere 
mechanical  dexterity  is  bnt  a  poor 
thing  to  set  against  the  unerring 
instinct  which  in  old  days  guided 
alike  the  humblest  workman  ad 
the  most  cultivated  artist.     Th* 
point   at.  issue  appears  in  one  A 
Mr.    Buskin's  controversies.    if* 
cording  to  the  Spectator,  Mr.  Bosk* 
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wished  the  country  to  become  poor 
in  order  that  it  might  thrive  in  an 
artistic  sense.  •  If/  it  said,  'we 
must  choose  between  a  Titian  and 
a  Lancashire  cotton-mill,  then  in 
the  name  of  manhood  and  of  mo- 
rality give  ns  the  cotton-mill ;'  and 
it  proceeded  to  add  that  only  '  the 
dilettantism  of  the  studio '  would 
make  a  different  choice.  Mr.  Buskin, 
that  is,  is  an  effeminate  person  who 
has  so  fallen  in  love  with  the  glories 
of  Venetian  colouring  and  Greek 
sculpture  that  he  would  summarily 
sweep  away  all  that  makes  men 
comfortable  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  recovering  the  lost  power.  Let 
us  burn  our  mills,  close  our  coal- 
mines, and  tear  up  our  railways, 
and  perhaps  we  may  learn  in  time 
to  paint  a  few  decently  good  pic- 
tures. Nobody  in  whom  the  artistic 
faculties  had  not  been  cultivated  till 
the  whole  moral  fibre  was  softened 
would  buy  good  art  at  such  a 
-sacrifice. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  I  imagine 
that  Mr.  Buskin  would  accept 
the  statement.  He  does  prefer 
Titians  to  cotton-mills,  and  he  does 
think  that  the  possession  of  cotton- 
mills  is  incompatible  with  the 
production  of  Titians.  He  hates 
machinery  as  an  artist;  he  hates 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  vulgar 
forms,  whether  in  architecture  or 
4  dry  goods/  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  work  where  every  form 
speaks  of  a  living  hand  and  eye 
behind  it.  He  hates  steamboats  be- 
cause they  come  puffing  and  scream- 
ing, and  sending  their  whistles 
through  his  head  like  a  knife  when 
he  is  meditating  on  the  loveliness 
of  a  picture  in  the  onoe  silent  Venice. 
He  hates  railways  because  they 
destroy  all  natural  beauty.  There 
-was  once  a  rocky  valley  between 
Buxton  and  Bakewell,  where  you 
might  have  seen  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  'walking  in  fair  procession 
on  the  lawns  of  it,  and  to  and  fro 
among  the  pinnacles  of  its  crags/ 
Bat  you — the  stupid  British  public, 


to  wit — thought  that  you  could 
make  money  of  it ;  *  you  enterprised 
a  railroad  through  the  valley — you 
blasted  its  rocks  away,  heaped 
thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into  its 
lovely  stream.  The  valley  is  gone, 
and  the  gods  with  it;  and  now, 
every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at 
Bakewell  in  half  an  hour,  and  every 
fool  in  Bakewell  at  Buxton ;  which 
you  think  a  lucrative  process  of 
exchange;  you  fools  everywhere.9 
The  beauty  of  English  landscape  is 
everywhere  defaced  by  coal-smoke, 
and  the  purity  of  English  streams 
defiled  by  refuse.  Meanwhile  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance which  passes  for  art  in 
England  is  typified  by  an  ingenious 
performance  ticketed  *  No.  i '  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is  a 
statue  in  black  and  white  marble  of 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  which  Mr. 
Buskin  pronounces  to  be,  accurately 
speaking,  the  'most  perfectly  and 
roundly  ill-done  thing '  which  he 
has  ever  seen  produced  in  art.  Its 
makers  had  seen  *  Roman  work 
and  Florentine  work  and  Byzan- 
tine work  and  Gothic  work;  and 
misunderstanding  of  everything  had 
passed  through  them  as  the  mud 
does  through  earthworms,  and  here 
at  last  was  their  wormcast  of  a 
production . '  Mere  mechanical  dex- 
terity has  absolutely  supplanted 
artistic  skill. 

Well,  you  reply,  we  must  take 
the  good  with  the  bad.  We  give 
np  the  Newfoundland  dog;  but  if 
steam- whistles  go  through  your 
head  in  Venice,  and  the  railway 
drives  the  gods  from  Derbyshire, 
you  must  remember  that  a  number 
of  poor  Englishmen  and  Italians, 
who  never  cared  much  for  scenery 
or  for  pictures,  enjoy  a  common- 
place pleasure  which  they  must  else 
have  gone  without.  Increased  com- 
mand of  the  natural  forces  means 
increased  comfort  to  millions  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  sentimental  enjoy- 
ment for  thousands.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely here  that  Mr.  Buskin  would 
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join  issue  with  the  Optimists.  The 
lesson  which  he  has  preached  most 
industriously  and  most  eloquently 
is  the  essential  connection  between 

food  art  and  sound  morality.  The 
rst  condition  of  producing  good 
pictures  or  statues  is  to  be  pure, 
sincere,  and  innocent.  Milton's 
saying  that  a  man  who  would  write 
a  heroic  poem  must  make  his  life 
a  heroic  poem,  is  the  secret  of  all 
artistic  excellence.  A  nation  which 
is  content  with  shams  in  art  will 
put  up  with  shams  in  its  religious 
or  political  or  industrial  life.  We 
bedaub  our  flimsy  walls  with  stucco 
as  our  statesmen  hide  their  insin- 
cerity under  platitude.  If  a  people 
is  vile  at  heart,  the  persons  who 
minister  to  its  taste  will  write  de- 
graded poetry  and  perform  de- 
moralising plays,  and  paint  pictures 
which  would  revolt  the  pure- 
minded.  The  impudent  avowal  that 
the  spheres  of  art  and  morality 
should  be  separate  is  simply  an 
acceptance  of  a  debased  condition 
of  art.  And  therefore  Mr.  Buskin's 
lectures  upon  art  are  apt  to  pass 
into  moral  or  religious  discourses, 
as  in  works  professedly  dealing 
with  social  questions  he  is  apt  to 
regard  the  artistic  test  as  final. 
The  fact  that  we  cannot  produce 
Titians  is  a  conclusive  proof  that 
we  must  have  lost  the  moral  quali- 
ties which  made  a  Titian  possible ; 
whilst  the  fact  that  we  can  produce 
a  cotton-mill  merely  shows  tbat  we 
can  cheat  our  customers,  and  make 
rubbish  on  a  gigantic  scale.  An 
indefinite  facility  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  shoddy  is  not  a  matter  for 
exulting  self-congratulation.  The 
ugliness  of  modern  life  is  not  due 
to  the  disarrangement  of  certain 
distinct  aesthetic  faculties,  but  the 
necessary  mark  of  moral  insensi- 
bility. Cruelty  and  covetousness 
are  the  dominant  vices  of  modern 
society;  and  if  they  have  ruined  our 
powers  of  expression,  it  is  only  be- 
cause they  have  first  corrupted  the 
sentiments  which  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  noble  art. 


The  problem  is  probably  more 
complex  than  Mr.  Buskin  is  apt  to 
assume.     The  attempt  to   divorce 
art   from    morality   is    indeed   as 
illogical  and  as  mischievous  as  he 
assumes.     The  greater  the  talent 
which  is  prostituted  to  express  base 
thoughts  and  gratify  prurient  tastes, 
the  more  it  should  excite  our  die- 
gust  ;    and  the  talent  so  misused 
will  die  out  amongst  a  race  which 
neglects  the  laws  of  morality,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  primary  conditions 
of  physical    and    spiritual   health. 
The  literature  of  a  corrupt  race 
becomes    not    only    immoral    but 
stupid.     And  yet  the   art  test  is 
not  quite  so    satisfactory  as  Mr. 
Buskin  seems  at  times  to  assume. 
Utter   insensibility  to  beauty  and 
the  calmest  acquiescence  in  all  man- 
ner of  ugliness  is  not  incompatible 
with  morality  amongst  individuals ; 
or  what  would  become  of  the  Dis- 
senters?    Hymns  which  torture  a 
musical  ear  may  express  very  sincere 
religious  emotion.      Of  course,  we 
are  above    the  Puritan   prejudice 
which  regarded  all  art  as  more  or 
less  the* work  of  the  Devil;    but 
perhaps  we  are  not,  and  even  the 
really  artistic  races  were  not,  much 
better  than  the  Puritans.    Indeed, 
we  should  take  but  a  sad  view  of 
the  world  if  we  held  that  its  artistic 
attainments    always  measured  the 
moral   worth    of   a    nation.       No 
phenomenon   in    history   is    more 
curious  than  the  shortness  of  the 
periods  during  which  art  has  at- 
tained any  high  degree  of  perfection. 
There  have  been  only    two  brief 
periods,  says  Mr.  Buskin,  in  which 
men  could  really  make   first-rate 
statues,  and  even  then  the  know- 
ledge was    confined  to   two  very 
small    districts.      But  if    our  in- 
feriority in  that  direction  to  the 
Greek    and  the  Florentine  artists 
proves  that  we  are  equally  inferior 
in  a  moral  sense,  we  must  suppose 
that  virtue  is  a  plant  which  flowers 
but  once  in  a  thousand  years.    Pro* 
bablystudents  of  history  would  agree 
that  virtue  was  more  evenly,  and 
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artistic  excellence  more  unevenly, 
distributed  than  we  should  have  con- 
ceived possible.  Many  conditions, 
not  hitherto  determined  by  social 
philosophers,  go  to  producing  this 
rarest  of  qualities  ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
seems  often  to  exaggerate  from  a 
tacit  assumption  that  men  who 
cannot  paint  or  carve  must  neces- 
sarily be  incapable  of  speaking  the 
truth,  or  revering  love  and  purity. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  test,  when  applied  with  due 
precaution,  may  reveal  much  of 
the  moral  character  of  a  nation. 
The  imbecility  of  our  artistic 
efforts  is  the  index  of  an  unlove- 
liness  which  infects  the  national  life. 
We  cannot  make  good  music  be- 
cause there  is  a  want  of  harmony 
in  our  creeds,  and  a  constant  jar- 
ring between  the  various  elements 
of  society.  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticisms 
of  modern  life  are  forcible,  though 
he  reasons  too  much  from  single 
cases.  The  shock  which  he  re- 
ceives from  particular  incidents 
seems  to  throw  him  off  his 
balance.  He  practises  the  art  of 
saying  stinging  things,  of  which 
the  essence  is  to  make  particular 
charges  which  we  feel  to  be  true, 
whilst  we  are  convinced  that  the 
tacit  generalisation  is  unfair.  The 
whistle  of  the  steamboat  in  Venice 
sets  up  such  a  condition  of  nervous 
irritability,  that  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  filled  with  its  discordant 
strains.  Mr.  Ruskin  saw  one  day 
a  well-dressed  little  boy  leaning  over 
Wallingford  Bridge,  and  fancied 
that  he  was  looking  at  some  pretty 
bird  or  insect.  Coming  up  to  him, 
the  little  boy  suddenly  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  took  up  the  same  atti- 
tude at  the  opposite  parapet;  his 
purpose  was  to  spit  from  both  sides 
upon  the  heads  of  a  pleasure  party 
in  a  passing  boat.  'The  incident 
may  seem  to  you  trivial/  says  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  his  hearers ;  and,  in 
fact,  most  persons  would  have  been 
content  to  box  the  little  boy's 
ears,  and  possibly  would  have  con- 


soled themselves  with  the  reflection 
that,  at  least,  spitting  upon  Jewish 
gaberdines  is  no  longer  permitted  by 
the  police.  Mr.  Ruskin  sees  in  it 
a  proof  of  that  absence  of  all  due 
social  subordination  and  all  grace 
of  behaviour,  which  '  leaves  the  in- 
solent spirit  and  degraded  senses  to 
find  their  only  occupation  in  malice, 
and  their  only  satisfaction  in  shame.* 
If  the  moral  be  rather  too  wide  for 
this  living  fable,  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
no  difficulty  in  proving  from  other 
cases  how  deeply  the  ugliness  of 
modern  life  is  rooted  in  moral  in- 
sensibility. Here  is  another  spit- 
ting scene.  As  he  is  drawing  the 
Duomo  at  Pisa,  Mr»  Ruskin  sees 
three  fellows  in  rags  leaning  against 
the  Leaning  Tower, and  'expectorat- 
ing loudly  and  copiously,  at  intervals 
of  half  a  minute  each,  over  the 
white  marble  base  of  it,  which  they 
evidently  conceived  to  have  been 
constructed  only  to  be  spit  upon/ 
Is  their  brutality  out  of  harmony 
with  the  lessons  taught  by  their 
superiors?  There  is  or  was  a 
lovely  little  chapel  at  Pisa,  built 
for  a  shrine,  seen  by  the  boatmen 
as  they  first  rose  on  the  surge  of  the 
open  sea,  and  bared  their  heads  for 
a  short  prayer.  In  1840  Mr.  Rus- 
kin painted  it,  when  six  hundred 
and  ten  years  had  left  it  perfect; 
only  giving  the  marble  a  tempered 
glow,  or  touching  the  sculpture 
with  a  softer  shade.  In  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  Italians  have  grown 
wiser,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  watched  a 
workman  calmly  striking  the  old 
marble  cross  to  pieces.  Tourists 
are  supposed  to  be  more  apprecia- 
tive, and  Mr.  Ruskin  travelled  to 
Verona  in  a  railway  carriage  with 
two  American  girls,  specimens  of 
the  utmost  result  of  the  training 
of  the  most  progressive  race  in 
the  world.  They  were  travelling 
through  exquisite  midsummer  sun- 
shine, and  the  range  of  Alps  was 
clear  from  the  Lake  of  Garda  to 
Cadore.  But  the  two  American  girls 
had  reduced  themselves  simply  to  two- 
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'  white  piece3  of  patty  that  could 
feel  pain  ;'  from  Venice  to  Verona 
they  perceived  nothing  hut  flies  and 
dust.  They  read  French  novels, 
sucked  lemons  and  sugar,  and  their 
whole  conversation  as  to  scenery 
was  at  a  station  where  the  blinds 
had  been  drawn  up.  '  Don't  those 
snow-caps  make  you  cool  ?  '  '  No ; 
I  wish  they  did.'  Meanwhile, 
at  Borne,  the  slope  of  the  Aventine, 
where  the  wall  of  Tullus  has  just 
been  laid  bare  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, is  being  sold  on  building 
leases.  New  houses,  that  is,  will 
be  run  up  by  bad  workmen,  who 
know  nothing  of  art,  and  only  care 
for  money-making;  and  whilst 
'the  last  vestiges  of  the  heroic 
works  of  the  Roman  monarchy  are 
being  destroyed,  the  base  fresco- 
painting  of  the  worst  times  of  the 
Empire  is  being  faithfully  copied, 
with  perfectly  true  lascivious  in- 
stinct, for  interior  decoration.'  Last 
and  vanity  are  the  real  moving 
powers  in  all  this  Italian  move- 
ment. Are  we  much  better  in 
England?  Mr.  Buskin  was  wait- 
ing a  short  time  ago  at  the  Furness 
station,  which  is  so  tastefully  placed 
as  to  be  the  only  object  visible  over 
the  mined  altar  of  the  Abbey.  To 
him  entered  a  party  of  workmen  who 
had  been  refreshing  themselves  at 
a  tavern  established  by  the  Abbot's 
Chapel.  They  were  dressed  in 
brown  rags,  smoking  pipes,  all  more 
or  less  drunk,  and  taking  very  long 
steps  to  keep  their  balance  in  the  di- 
rection of  motion,  whilst  laterally 
securing  themselves  by  hustling  the 
wall  or  any  chance  passengers. 
Such  men,  as  Mr.  Buskin's  friend 
explained  to  him,  would  get  drunk 
and  would  not  admire  the  Abbey; 
they  were  not  only  unmanageable, 
bnt  implied  ( the  existence  of  many 
unmanageable  persons  before  and 
after  them — nay,  a  long  ancestral 
and  filial  nnmanageableness.  They 
were  a  fallen  race,  every  way  in- 
capable, as  I  acutely  felt,  of  ap- 
preciating the    beauty  of  Modern 


Painters   or  fathoming  the  signi- 
ficance of  Fors  Glavigera.9     What 
are  the  amusements  and  thoughts  of 
such  a  race,  or  even  of  the  superior 
social  layers  ?  G  o  to  Margate,  a  place 
memorable  to  Mr.  Buskin  for  the  sin- 
gular loveliness  of  its  skies ;  and  you 
may  see — or  newspaper  correspond- 
ents exaggerate — a  ruffianly  crowd 
insulting  the  passengers  who  arrive 
by  steamboat  in  the  most  obscene 
language  or  bathing  with  revolting 
indecency  in  a  promiscuous  crowd ; 
or  to  Glasgow,  and  you  will  see  the 
Clyde  turned  into  a  loathsome  and 
stagnant    ditch,    whilst    the  poor 
Glaswegians  fancy  that  they  can 
import  learning  into  their  town  in 
a  Gothic    case,  costing    150,000^ 
which  is  about  as  wise  as  to  *  put  a 
pyx  into  a  pigsty  to  make  the  pigs 
pious.'    Or  take    a    walk    in  the 
London  suburbs.     There  was  once 
a  secluded  district  with  old  country   . 
houses,   and  neatly  kept  cottages 
with  tiled    footpaths  and  porches 
covered    with  honeysuckle.    Now 
it  is  covered   with    thousands  of 
semi-detached  villas  built  of  rotten 
brick,  held  together  by  iron  devices. 
What  are  the  people  who  inhabit 
them  ?     The  men  can   write  and 
cast  accounts;  they    make    their 
living  by  it.  The  women  read  story 
books,  dance  in  a  vulgar  manner, 
and    play    vulgar  tunes    on   the 
piano  ;  they  know  nothing  of  any 
fine  art ;  they  read  one  magazine  on 
Sundays  and  another  on  weekdays, 
and  know  nothing  of    any    other 
literature.  They  never  take  a  walk ; 
they  cannot  garden;    the   women 
wear  false  hair  and  copy  the  fashions 
of  Parisian  prostitutes;   the  men 
have  no  intellects  but  for  cheating, 
no  pleasures  except  smoking  and 
eating,  and  'no ideas  or  any  capacity 
of  forming  ideas  of  anything  that 
has  yet  been  done  of  great  or  seen 
of  good  in  this  world.' 

Truly,  this  is  a  lamentable  picture, 
which  we  may,  if  we  please,  set 
down  as  wanton  caricature  or  as  a 
proof  that  poor  Mr.  Buskin  is  bnt 
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speaking  the  truth  when  he  tells  us, 
pathetically  enough,  of  his  constant 
sadness,  and  declares  that  he  is 
nearly  always  out  of  humour.  The 
exaggeration  is  to  he  lamented,  be- 
cause it  lessens  the  force  of  his 
criticism.  The  remark  inevitably 
suggests  itself  that  a  fair  estimate 
of  modern  civilisation  is  hardly  to 
be  obtained  by  the  process  of  cutting 
outof  our  newspapers  every  instance 
of  modern  brutality  which  can  be 
found  in  police  reports,  and  setting 
them  against  the  most  heroic  deeds 
or  thoughts  of  older  times.  Bill 
Sykes  may  be  a  greater  brute  than 
the  Black  Prince  ;  but  there  were 
Bill  Sykeses  in  the  days  of  the 
Black  Prince,  and  perhaps  a  piece 
of  one  in  the  Black  Prince  himself. 
Mr.  Buskin,  to  speak  logically,  is  a 
little  too  fond  of  the  induction  by 
simple  enumeration  in  dealing  with 
historical  problems.  The  sinking  of 
the  London  does  not  prove  conclu- 
sively that  Athenians  built  more 
trustworthy  ships  than  Englishmen; 
and  his  declamations  against  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  modern 
war,  true  enough  in  themselves, 
cannot  make,  us  forget  all  the 
massacres,  the  persecutions,  the  kid- 
nappings, the  sellings  into  slavery, 
the  sacks  of  cities,  and  the  laying 
waste  of  provinces,  of  good  old  times, 
nor  convince  us  that  Grant  or 
Moltke  are  responsible  for  worse 
atrocities  than  mediaeval  or  classi- 
cal generals.  The  complex  question 
of  the  moral  value  of  different 
civilisations  is  not  to  bo  settled  off- 
hand by  quoting  all  the  striking 
instances  which  an  acute  intellect 
combined  with  a  fervid  imagination 
and  disturbed  by  an  excessive 
irritability  can  accumulate  in  proof 
of  human  weakness.  The  brute  sur- 
vives in  us,  it  is  true,  but  isolated 
facts  do  not  prove  him  to  be  more 
rampant  than  of  old. 

To  argue  the  question,  however, 
would  take  me  far  beyond  my  limits 
and  my  knowledge.  Bather  let  us 
admit  at  once  that  Mr.  Buskin  has 


laid  his  hand  upon  ugly  symptoms. 
We  will  not  be  angry  with  the  phy- 
sician because  he  takes  too  gloomy 
a  view  of  them,  but  be  grateful  to* 
anybody  who  will  expose  the  evil 
unsparingly.  A  pessimist  is  per- 
haps, in  the  long  run,  more  useful 
than  an  optimist.  The  disease  ex- 
ists, whether  we  think  of  it  as  a* 
temporary  disorder  caused  by  an 
unequal  development,  or  as  a  spread- 
ing cancer,  threatening  a  complete 
dissolution  of  the  organism.  Mo- 
dern society  may  be  passing  through 
a  grave  crisis  to  a  higher  condition, 
or  may  be  hastening  to  a  cata- 
strophe like  that  which  overwhelmed 
the  ancient  world.  It  is  in  any  case* 
plain  enough  that  the  old  will  not 
gradually  melt  into  the  new,  in  spite- 
of  all  the  entreaties  of  epicurean  phi- 
losophers, but  will  have  to  pass 
through  spasms  and  dangerous  con- 
vulsions. The  incapacity  to  paint 
pretty  pictures,  to  which  we  might 
submit  with  tolerable  resignation, 
is  indeed  a  proof  of  a  wide-spread 
discord,  which  sometimes  seems  to* 
threaten  the  abrupt  dislocation  of 
the  strongest  bonds.  Can  we  explain, 
the  cause  of  the  evil  in  order  to 
apply  such  remedies  as  are  in  our 
power  ? 

And  here  I  come  to  that  part  of 
Mr.  Buskin's  teaching  which,  to* 
my  mind,  is  the  most  unfortunate- 
There  is  a  modern  gospel  which 
shows,  as  he  thinks,  plain  traces  of 
diabolic  origin.  His  general  view  . 
may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the* 
statement  that  he  utterly  abjures 
Mr.  Mill's  Liberty,  and  holds  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  be  the  one  true  teacher 
of  modern  times.  But  Mr.  Buskin 
carries  his  teaching  further.  The 
pet  objects  of  his  antipathy  are  the 
political  economists.  He  believes-* 
that  his  own  writings  on  political 
economy  are  incomparably  the 
greatest  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  mankind,  and  to  establish 
his  own  system  is  to  annihilate 
Bicardo,  Mill,  and  Professor  Faw- 
cett.    To  give  any  fair  account  of 
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his  views  would  be  to  go  too  far 
into  a  very    profitless    discussion. 
This  much,  however,  I  must  ven- 
ture to  say.    Mr.  Buskin's  polemics 
against    the  economists    on   their 
own  ground  appear  .to  me  to  imply 
a  series  of  misconceptions.  He  is,  for 
example,  very  fond  of  attacking  a 
doctrine,  folly  explained  (as  I  should 
say,    demonstrated)   by    Mr.   Mill, 
that  demand  for  commodities  is  not 
demand  for  labour.     I  confess  that 
I    am   unable  to    understand   the 
reasons  of  his  indignation  against 
this  unfortunate  theorem ;  and  the 
more  so  because  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  at  once  the  most  moral  doctrine 
of     political    economy,    and    that 
which     Mr.     Buskin    should    be 
most  anxious  to  establish.     It  is 
simply  the  right  answer  to    that 
most  enduring  fallacy  that  a  rich 
man    benefits   his   neighbours    by 
profligate  luxury.     Mandeville's  so- 
phistry reappears  in  Protean  shapes 
to  the  present  day.      People  still 
maintain  in  substance  that  a  man 
supports  the  poor  as  well  as  pleases 
himself  by  spending  money  on  his 
own  personal  enjoyment.     In  this 
form,  indeed,  Mr.  Buskin  accepts 
the    sound   doctrine ;    but     when 
clothed  in  the  technical  language 
of  economists,  it  seems  to  act  upon 
him  like  the  proverbial  red  rag.  He 
is  always  flying  at  it  and  denouncing 
the  palpable  blunders  of  men  whose 
reputation  for  logical  clearness  is 
certainly  as  good  as  his  own.     His 
indignation  seems  to  blind  him,  and  * 
is  the  source  of  a  series  of  ques- 
tionable statements,  which  I  cannot 
here  attempt  to  unravel.      His  at- 
tack upon  the  economists  is  thus 
diverted  into  an  unfortunate  direc- 
tion.   Political  economy  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  an  accurate  description  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  industrial 
organisation  of  society.    It  assumes 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great 
moving  force  is  competition ;  and 
traces    amongst  men  the   various 
consequences  of  that  struggle  for 
existence  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  has 


described  certain  results    amongst 
animals.   The  complex  machinery  of 
trade  has  been  developed  out  of  the 
savage  simplicity  by  internal  pres- 
sure, much  as  species  on  the  Dar. 
winian  hypothesis  have  been  de» 
veloped  out  of  more  homogeneous 
races.     Now,   it  is  perfectly  open 
for  anybody  to  say  that  the  con. 
ditions  thus  produced  are  unfavour- 
able to  morality  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  we  should  look  forward 
to  organising  society  on  different 
principles.      If    Mi*.   Buskin   had 
said  so  much,  he  would  have  found 
allies  instead  of  enemies  amongst 
the     best      political      economists. 
Mr.  Mill  agrees,  for  instance,  with 
Comte,    and    therefore    with   Mr. 
Buskin,  that  in  a  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory social  state  capitalists  would 
consider  themselves  as  trustees  for 
public  benefit  of  the  wealth  at  their 
disposal.     They  would  be  captains 
in  an  industrial  army,  and  be  no 
more  governed  by  the    desire  of 
profit  than  a  general  by  a  desire  for 
prize-money.     To  bring  about  such 
a  state  of  things  requires  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  *  altruistic  '    impulses, 
which  must  be  the  work  of  many 
generations    to    come.      But    Mr. 
Buskin  in  his  wrath  attributes  to 
all  economists  the  vulgar  interpre- 
tation of  their  doctrines.    He  calmly 
assumes  that  political    economists 
regard  their  own  science  as  a  body 
of    '  directions  for  the  gaining  « 
wealth,  irrespectively   of  the  coa* 
sideration  of  its  moral  sources. '  He 
supposes  that  they  deny  that  wages 
can  be  regulated  otherwise  than  by 
competition,    because    they  assert 
that   wages  are    so   regulated  at 
present ;  and  that  they  consider  all 
desires  to  be  equally  good  because 
they  begin  by  studying  the  pheno- 
mena of  demand  and  supply  without 
at  the  same  moment  considering  tbe 
moral  tendencies  implied.    He  sop 
poses   that    because,    for    certain 
purposes,  a  thinker  abstracts  fit* 
moral  considerations,  he  denies  tW 
moral    considerations    have    47 
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weight.   He  might  as  well  say  that 
physiology    consists  of   directions 
for  growing  fat,  or  that  it  is  wrong 
to    study    the    laws    of    nutrition 
because   they   show    how    poisons 
may  be  assimilated  as  well  as  good 
food.    Mr.  Buskin's  wrath,  indeed, 
is  not  thrown  away,  for  there  are 
plenty  of  popular  doctrines  about 
political  economy  which  deserve  all 
that  he  can  say  against  them.    I 
never  read  a  passage  in  which  re- 
ference is  made  to  the  c  inexorable 
laws  of  supply  and  demand/  or  to 
1  economic  science,'  without  prepar- 
ing myself  to  encounter  a  sophistry, 
and  probably  an  immoral  sophistry. 
To   regard    the  existing  order  of 
things  as  final,  and  as  imposed  bv 
irresistible  and  unalterable  condi- 
tions, is  foolish  as  well  as  wrong. 
The  shrewder  the  blows  which  Mr. 
Buskin  can  aim  at  the  doctrines 
that  life  is  to  be  always  a  selfish 
struggle,  that  adulteration  is  only  a 
4  form  of  competition,'  that  the  only 
remedy  for  dishonesty  is    to    let 
people  cheat  each  other  till  they  are 
tired,  of  it,  the  better ;  and  I  only 
regret     the    exaggeration    which 
enables  his  antagonist  to  charge  him 
with  unfairness.  But  the  misfortune 
is  this.     On  that  which  I  take  to  be 
the  right  theory  of  political  economy, 
the  supposed  *  inexorable  laws'  do 
not,    indeed,    describe    the  action 
of  forces  as  eternal  and  unalterable 
as  gravitation ;  but  they  do  describe 
a  certain  stage   of  social  develop- 
ment through  which  we  must  pass 
on  our  road  to  the  millennium.  To  cast 
aside  the  whole  existing  organisa- 
tion as  useless  and  corrupt  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  attempt    a  Quixotic 
tilt  against  windmills,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  to  deny  the  existence  of 
the  good  elements  which  exist,  and 
are  capable  of  healthy  growth.  The 
problem  is  not  to  do  without  all  our 
machinery,  whether  of  the  material 
or  of  the  human  kind,  but  to  assign 
to  it  its  proper  place.     Mr.  Buskin 
once  said  to  a  minister,  who  was 
lamenting  the   wickedness  in  our 


great  cities,  '  Well,  then,  you  must 
not  have  large  cities.'  'That/  re* 
plied  his  friend,  'is  an  utterly  un- 
practical saying/  and  I  confess  that 
I  think  the  minister  was  in  the 
right. 

Mr.  Buskin,  however,  is  too 
impatient  or  too  thoroughgoing  to 
accept  any  compromise  with  the 
evil  thing.  Covetousness,  he  thinks, 
is  at  the  root  of  all  modern  evils ; 
our  current  political  economy  is  but 
the  gospel  of  covetousneBs ;  our 
social  forms  are  merely  the  external 
embodiment  of  our  spirit ;  and  our 
science  the  servant  of  our  grovel* 
ling  materialism.  We  have  proved 
the  sun  to  be  'a  splendidly  perma- 
nent railroad  accident/  and  our- 
selves to  be  the  descendants  of 
monkeys ;  but  we  have  become  blind 
to  the  true  light  from  heaven.  Away 
with  the  whole  of  the  detestable 
fabric  founded  in  sin,  and  serving 
only  to  shelter  misery  and  cruelty  ! 
Before  Mr.  Buskin's  imagination 
there  has  risen  a  picture  of  a  new 
society,  which  shall  spring  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old,  and  for  which  he 
will  do  his  best  to  secure  some 
partial  realisation.  He  has  begun 
to  raise  a  fund,  chiefly  by  his 
own  contributions,  and  has  already 
bought  a  piece  of  land.  These 
members  of  the  St.  George's  Com- 
pany—that is  to  be  the  name  of 
the  future  community — will  lead 
pure  and  simple  lives.  They  will 
cultivate  the  land  by  manual  labour, 
instead  of '  buzzing  and  mazing  the 
blessed  fields  with  the  Devil's  own 
team ; '  the  workmen  shall  be  paid 
fixed  wages;  the  boys  shall  learn 
to  ride  and  sail ;  the  girls  to  spin, 
weave,  sew,  and  '  cook  all  ordi- 
dinary  food  exquisitely ; '  they  shall 
all  know  how  to  sing  and  be  taught 
mercy  to  brutes,  courtesy  to  each 
other,  rigid  truth-speaking,  and 
strict  obedience.  And  they  shall 
all  learn  Latin,  and  the  history  of 
five  cities,  Athens,  Borne,  Venice, 
Florence  and  London.  Leading 
'contented  lives,  in  pure  air,  out  of 
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the  way  of  unsightly  objects,  and 
emancipated  from  unnecessary  me- 
chanical occupation/  the  little  com- 
munity will  possess  the  first  condi- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  the  great 
arts ;  for  great  art  is  the  expression 
of  a  harmonious,  noble,  and  simple 
society.  Let  us  wish  Mr.  Buskin 
all  success;  and  yet  the  path  he 
is  taking  is  strewed  with  too  many 
failures  to  suggest  much  hopeful- 
ness— even,  we  fear,  to  himself. 
Utopia  is  not  to  be  gained  at  a 
bound;  and  there  will  be  some 
trouble  in  finding  appropriate  colo- 
nists, to  say  nothing  of  competent 
leaders.  The  ambition  is  honour- 
able, but  one  who  takes  so  melan- 
choly a  view  of  modern  society  as 
Mr.  Buskin  must  fear  lest  the  sons 
of  Belial  should  be  too  strong  for 
him.  We  say  that  truth  must  pre- 
vail, and  that  all  good  work  lasts. 
Some  of  us  may  believe  it,  but  how 
can  those  believe  it  who  see  in  all 
past  history  nothing  but  a  record 
of  dismal  failures,  of  arts  flourishing 
only  to  decay,  and  religions  rising 
to  be  corrupted  almost  at  their 
source? 

What  Mr.  Buskin  thinks  of  such 
matters  is  perhaps  given  most  for- 
cibly in  a  singularly  eloquent  and 
pathetic  lecture,  delivered  at  Dub- 
lin, and  republished  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  collected  works.  The 
subject  is  the  Mystery  of  life  and 
its  Arts,  and  it  is  a  comment 
on  the  melancholy  text,  '  What  is 
your  life  ?  It  is  even  as  a 
vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time  and  then  vanisheth  away.' 
That  truth,  which  we  all  have  to 
learn,  has  been  taught  to  Mr.  Buskin 
as  to  others  by  bitter  personal 
experience.  He  speaks  a  little  too 
mournfully,  as  it  may  seem  to  his 
readers,  of  his  own  failures  in  life. 
For  ten  years  he  tried  to  make  his 
countrymen  understand  Turner,  and 
they  will  not  even  look  at  the  pic- 
tores  exhibited  in  the  public  gal- 
leries. He  then  laboured  more 
prudently  at  teaching  architecture, 


and  found  much  sympathy;  but  the 
luxury,  the    mechanism,  and  the 
squalid    misery  of   English   cities 
choked  the  impulse ;  and  he  turned 
from  streets  of  iron  and  palaces  of 
crystal  to  the  carving  of  the  moan- 
tains  and  the  colour  of  the  flower. 
And  still,  he  says,  he  could  tell  of 
repeated  failure;  for,  indeed,  who 
may  not  tell  of  failure  who  thinks 
that  the  seeds  sown  upon  stubborn 
and  weed-choked  soil  are  at  once  to 
develop  into  perfect  plants  ?     The 
failure,  however,  whether  exagge- 
rated or  real,  made  the  mystery  of 
life  deeper.     All  enduring  success, 
he   says,    arises    from   a  faith  in 
human  nature  or  a  belief  in  immor- 
tality; and  his  own  failure  was  doe 
to   a  want  of  sufficiently  earnest 
effort  to  understand  existence  or  of 
purpose  to  apply  his  knowledge.  But 
the  reflection  suggested  a  stranger 
mystery.  The  arts  prosper  only  when 
endeavouring   to    proclaim  Divine 
truth;  and  yet  they  have  always 
failed  to  proclaim  it.     Always  at 
their  very  culminating   point  they 
have  become  c  ministers  to  lust  and 
pride.'     And  we,  the  hearers,  are  as 
apathetic  as  the  teachers.    We  listen 
as  in  a  languid  dream  and  care  no- 
thing for  the  revelation  that  comes. 
We  profess  to  believe  that  men  are 
dropping  into  hell  before  our  faces 
or  rising  into  heaven ;  and  we  don't 
much  care  about  it,  or  quite  make  up 
our  minds  one  way  or   the  other. 
Go  to  the  highest  and  most  earnest 
of  religious  poets.     Milton  evidently 
does  not  believe  his   own  fictions, 
consciously  adapted  from   heathen 
writers ;   Dante  sees  a  vision  of  &r 
more  intensity ;  but  it  is  still  a  vision 
only;    a  vision  full  of    grotesque 
types  and  fancies,  where  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Church  become 
subordinate  to  the  praise,  and  are 
only  to  be  understood  by  the  help,  d 
a  Florentine  maiden.     Or  take  mea 
still  greater  because  raised  above 
controversy  and  strife.     What  hare 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  to  tell  bs 
of  the  meaning  of  the  world?  Beta 
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of  them  think  of  men  as  the  play- 
things of  a  mad  destiny,  where  the 
nohlest  passions  are  the  means  of 
bringing  their  heroes  to  helpless  ruin . 
The  Christian  poet  differs  from  the 
heathen  chiefly  in  this,  that  he 
recognises  no  gods  nigh  at  hand,  and 
that  by  a  petty  chance  the  strongest 
and  most  righteous  perish  without 
a  word  of  hope.  And  meanwhile, 
the  wise  men  of  the  earth,  the 
statesmen  and  the  merchants,  can 
only  tell  us  to  cut  each  other's 
throats,  or  to  spend  our  whole 
energies  in  heaping  up  useless 
wealth.  Turn  from  the  wise  men 
to  the  humble  workers,  and  we 
learn  a  lesson  of  a  kind.  The 
lesson  is  mainly  the  old  and  simple 
taught  in  various  forms  by  many 
men  who  have  felt  the  painful 
weight  of  the  great  riddle  too  much 
for  them,  that  we  are  to  work  and 
hold  our  tongues.  All  art  consists 
in  the  effort  to  bring  a  little  more 
order  out  of  chaos  ;  and  the  sense 
of  failure  and  imperfection  is  ne- 
cessary to  stimulate  us  to  the  work. 
Whatever  happiness  is  to  be  ob- 
tained is  found  in  the  struggle 
against  disorder.  And  yet  what  has 
been  effected  by  all  the  past  genera- 
tions of  man  ?  The  first  of  human 
arts  is  agriculture,  and  yet  there 
are  unreclaimed  deserts  in  the  Alps, 
the  very  centre  of  Europe,  which 
could  be  redeemed  by  a  year's 
labour,  and  which  still  blast  their 
inhabitants  into  idiocy.  And  in 
India  (Mr.  Ruskin  was  referring  to 
the  Orissa  famine)  half  a  million 
of  people  died  of  hunger,  and  wo 
could  not  bring  them  a  few  grains 
of  rice.  Clothing  is  the  next  of  the 
arts,  and  yet  how  many  of  us  are 
even  decently  clad  ?  And  of  build- 
ing, the  art  which  leaves  the  most 
enduring  remains,  nothing  is  left  of 
the  greatest  part  of  all  the  skill  and 
strength  that  have  been  employed 
but  fallen  stones  to  encumber  the 
fields  and  the  streams. 


1  Must  it  be  always  thus  ?  '  asks 
Mr.  Ruskin ;  '  is  our  life  for  ever  to 
be  without  profit,  without  posses- 
sion?' The  only  answer  to  be 
given  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  ad- 
vice, to  do  what  good  work  we  can, 
and  waste  as  little  as  possible.  By 
all  means  let  us  preach  or  practise 
that  doctrine,  and  take  such  com- 
fort as  we  can  in  it ;  but  the  mys- 
tery remains  and  presses  upon  all 
sensitive  minds.  That  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  inclined  to  deepen  its  shades, 
and  indeed  to  take  a  rather  bili- 
ous view  of  the  universe,  may  be 
inferred  from  this  brief  account  of 
his  sentiments.  Indeed,  the  com- 
mon taunt  against  Calvinism  often 
occurs  in  a  rather  different  form. 
Why  don't  you  go  mad,  it  is  said, 
if  you  really  believe  that  nine- 
tenths  of  mankind  are  destined  to 
unutterable  and  never-ending  tor- 
ments ?  But  no  creed  known 
amongst  men  can  quite  remove  the 
burden.  The  futility  of  human 
effort,  the  rarity  of  excellence,  the 
utter  helplessness  of  reason  to  re- 
duce to  order  the  blindly  struggling 
masses  of  mankind,  the  waste  and 
decay  and  confusion  which  we  see 
around  us,  are  enough  to  make  us 
hesitate  before  answering  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all?  A  sensitive  nature,  tortured 
and  thrust  aside  by  pachydermatous 
and  apathetic  persons,  may  well 
be  driven  to  rash  revolt  and  hasty 
denunciations  of  society  in  general. 
At  worst,  and  granting  him  to  be 
entirely  wrong,  he  has  certainly 
more  claims  on  our  pity  than  on 
our  contempt.  And  for  a  moral,  if 
we  must  have  a  moral,  we  can  only 
remark,  that  on  the  whole  Mr. 
Ruskin  supplies  a  fresh  illustration 
of  the  truth,  which  has  both  a 
cynical  and  an  elevating  side  to  it, 
that  it  is  amongst  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  have  a  thick  skin  and 
a  sound  digestion. 

Leslie  Stephen. 
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ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES. 
A  Lecture  Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  January  28,  1874. 


THE  history  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  cuneiform  or  wedge- 
shaped  inscriptions  of  Assyria  is  a 
story  of  patience,  of  acuteness,  and  of 
perseverance.  When  Grotefend,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, demonstrated  that  a  certain 
group  of  letters  on  the  monuments 
of  Persepolis  represented  the  name 
of  the  great  Persian  monarch  Da- 
rius, the  problem  was  virtually 
solved.  Burnouf,  Lassen,  and  Raw- 
linson  followed  up  the  path  which 
had  thus  been  opened  out  for  them ; 
and  the  publication  by  the  last 
scholar  of  the  long  inscription  of 
Behistun,  in  which  Darius  Hystaspis 
narrates  the  successful  history  of 
his  troubled  reign,  enabled  the  stu- 
dent to  become  as  familiar  with  the 
ancient  language  of  Persia  as  with 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  found  to  be  one  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Sanskrit  of  India,  though 
representing  a  rather  later  form 
of  speech  than  the  Zend  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  Zoroastrianism  have 
been  preserved  down  to  our  own 
day.  But  side  by  side  with  these 
Persian  legends  we  always  find  two 
other  kinds  of  cuneiform  writing, 
which  do  not  use  the  same  alphabet 
as  that  of  the  Persian  inscriptions, 
but  one  infinitely  more  complex.  By 
the  help  of  the  proper  names,  the 
reading  of  these  two  other  texts  was 
determined,  and  the  syllabaries  in 
which  they  were  written  were  made 
out.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  one  text  revealed  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage, nearly  allied  to  Hebrew, 
while  the  other  text  contained  an 
agglutinative  idiom  resembling  those 
of  the  Tatar  or  Finnic  tribes.  The 
empire  of  the  old  Persian  kings  in- 
cluded subjects  who  spoke  these 
three  several  languages ;  every  edict 
therefore  in  order  to  be  generally 
understood  had  to  be  transcribed  in 


each  one  of  them,  just  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time  a  Turkish  governor  has  to 
publish  his  decrees  in  agglutinative 
Turkish,  Semitic  Arabic,  and  Aryan 
Persian.  Now  a  variety  of  reasons 
tended  to  show  that  the  Semitic  lan- 
guage which  the  decipherment  of 
the  inscriptions  had  brought  to 
light  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia;  and  by  a 
lucky  accident  this  conclusion  was 
soon  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  at 
Nineveh.  Bulls  and  sculptured  slabs, 
obelisks  and  statues,  were  brought  to 
Europe  covered  with  lines  of  writ- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  which  the  key 
had  now  been  found ;  the  application 
of  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  and 
labour. 

But  the  labour  was  incomparably 
greater  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  Assyrians  made  use,  not 
of  an  alphabet,  but  of  a  syllabary 
which  contained  several  hundred  dif- 
ferent characters.  Most  of  these  had 
more  than  one  phonetic  value,  and 
they  might  all  be  employed  as  ideo- 
graphs, that  is,  not  as  mere  syllabic 
sounds,  but,  like  the  hieroglyphics,  as 
representatives  of  some  particular 
object  or  idea.  In  fact,  we  now  know 
that  they  were  at  the  outset  nothing 
but  hieroglyphics  which  were  gra- 
dually corrupted  into  the  arrow- 
headed  forms  met  with  upon  the 
Assyrian  monuments;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  adapt  these  hieroglyphics 
to  the  requirements  of  a  syllabary 
has  given  rise  to  all  the  difficulties 
I  have  just  mentioned.  The  people 
who  invented  them  were  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  Chaldea,  the  builders 
of  the  great  cities  there,  and  the 
originators  of  civilisation  in  West- 
ern Asia.  Their  language  was  agglu- 
tinative, that  is  to  say,  the  relations 
of  grammar  were  expressed,  not  by 
inflections,  but  by  the  addition  of  in- 
dependent words;  and  it  belonged 
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to  the  same  family  of  speech  as 
Tatar,  Mongolian,  or  Basqne.  They 
seem  to  have  called  themselves 
Accadians  or  people  of  Accad,  a 
word  signifying  Highlanders,'  and 
showing  that  they  mnst  have  origi- 
nally descended  from  the  mountains 
of  Elam  on  the  east.  The  Elamites, 
accordingly,  as  we  find  from  the  in- 
scriptions, spoke  cognate  dialects  to 
this  Accadian;  and  the  Accadians 
themselves  looked  hack  upon  the 
mountains  of  the  East  as  'the  moun- 
tain of  the  world '  and  the  cradle  of 
mankind.  Babylonia  was  never  se- 
cure from  invasions  from  this  quar- 
ter until  the  Elamites  were  at  last 
nearly  extirpated  by  Assurbanipal 
or  Sardanapalus,  the  son  of  Esar- 
haddon.  More  than  once  in  histo- 
rical times  the  hardy  highlanders 
overran  and  conquered  their  quieter 
neighbours.  In  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that 
Chedor-laomer,  King  of  Elam,  was 
the  leader  of  a  confederacy  of  sub- 
ordinate Babylonian  princes;  and 
the  bricks  inform  us  of  a  certain 
Cudur-Mabug, '  the  father '  or 4  gover- 
nor of  Palestine,'  who  came  from 
Yavutbal  or  Yatbur  in  Elam  and 
founded  a  dynasty  in  Chaldea.  1 635 
years,  again,  before  the  conquest  of 
Elam  by  Assurbanipal,  Cudur- 
nankhundi,  the  monarch  of  that 
country,  had  invaded  and  '  oppressed 
Accad  ; '  and  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  whole  of  Babylonia  was 
conquered  by  an  Elamite  tribe  called 
Cassi  (or  Kossseans  as  the  name  is 
given  by  the  classical  geographers), 
under  a  leader  entitled  Khammnra- 
gas.  Khammuragas  first  occupied 
Northern  Babylonia,  then  governed 
by  a  queen,  and  for  the  first  time 
fixed  his  capital  at  a  city  hitherto 
known  as  Din-tir  or  'House  of  Life,' 
but  which  henceforth  took  the  name 
of  Bab-ili  or  Babylon,  'the  gate  of 
the  gods.'  After  establishing  his 
power  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
Khammuragas  succeeded  in  over- 
coming Naram-Sin  or  Rim-Sin,  the 
King  of  Southern  Babylonia,  and  in 
founding  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for 


several  centuries.  He  seems  to  have 
assumed  the  Semitic  name  of  Sam- 
su-iluna,  'The  Sun  [is]  our  God,' 
and  accordingly  built  a  great  temple 
to  his  patron  deity  at  Larsa,  the 
modern  Senkereh.  A  large  number 
of  canals  were  constructed  during 
his  reign,  more  especially  the  famous 
Nahr  Malka  or  King's  Canal  of  which 
Pliny  speaks,  and  an  embankment 
was  built  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  Khammuragas  appears  to 
have  had  his  attention  turned  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  country  by  an  in- 
undation which  destroyed  the  im- 
portant city  of  Mullias.  Number- 
less temples  also  were  founded  and 
repaired  by  the  prince,  and  images 
covered  with  gold  were  set  up  in 
them.  His  successors  intermarried 
with  the  royal  family  of  Assyria ;  and 
upon  one  occasion ,  when  the  reigning 
sovereign  had  been  murdered  and  a 
usurper  of  low  birth  placed  upon 
the  throne  by  the  rebels,  the  Assy- 
rian king  marched  into  Babylonia, 
suppressed  the  revolt,  and  restored 
the  crown  to  the  brother  of  the 
murdered  prince.  At  other  times, 
however,  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  was  not  so  amica- 
ble, and  finally  about  1270  B.C.  Tig- 
lath-Adar,  King  of  Assyria,  took 
Babylon  by  storm,  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  Khammuragas,  and 
founded  a  line  of  Semitic  monarchs 
which  lasted  down  to  the  -days  of 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 

Now  the  materials  for  this  recon- 
struction of  ancient  history  have 
been  furnished  in  some  measure  by 
contemporaneous  records,  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  small  clay  tablets 
which  were  found  at  Kouyundjik 
by  Mr.  Layard.  Thousands  of  frag- 
ments of  these,  covered  with  the 
most  minute  writing,  are  now  in 
Europe,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  fragments 
have  been  patiently  pieced  to- 
gether by  Messrs.  Norris  and  Cox, 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  by  Mr.  G.  Smith ;  and 
they  turn  out  to  have  formed  part 
of  an  extensive  library  collected  by 
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Assurbanipal.     And  this  brings  me 
back  to  the  explanation  of  the  way 
in  which  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  intricacies  of  the  Assyrian  sylla- 
bary have  been  smoothed  over.  The 
Assyrians  themselves,  and  still  more 
the  foreigners  at  the  Ninevite  Court, 
found  these    difficulties  nearly  as 
great  as  we  do.     Syllabaries  were 
accordingly  drawn  up  in  which  the 
character  to  be  explained  was.  put 
in  the  middle  column,  the  column 
on  the  left  giving  its  phonetic  power, 
and  that  on  the  right  the  Assyrian 
meaning    of   what    that    phonetic 
power  signified  in  the  old  Accadian 
language,  and  of  the  character  itself 
in  Assyrian  when  used  as  an  ideo- 
graph.   Thus  the  character  which 
is  sounded  mi  and  sib  is  explained 
to  denote  '  assembly,'  ( mass/  and 
*  herd,'  because  these  were  the  signi- 
fications of  mi  and  sib  in  Accadian, 
and  of   the  character  in  question 
whenever  it  stood  alone.  In  a  sylla- 
bary which  Mr.  O.  Smith  has  lately 
brought  home  a  fourth  column  is 
added,    containing  Assyrian  syno- 
nymes  of  the  words  written  in  the 
third  column.    Besides  the  sylla- 
baries, there  are  tablets  of  syno- 
nymes,  lists  of  countries,   deities, 
animals,     birds,    and    stones,   and 
above  all,   grammars,  dictionaries, 
and     phrase-books    of     Accadian 
and   Assyrian,   together   with   in- 
terlinear   or    parallel   translations 
of  Accadian  texts  into  the  language 
of  Nineveh.    It  is  these  latter  that 
have  enabled  us  to  interpret  this 
ancient  forgotten  tongue,  and  to  de- 
cipher   the    brick-legends   of   the 
early  Babylonian    kings.      Assur- 
banipal is  never  weary  of  repeating 
that  Nebo  and  his  wife  Tasmit  have 
enlarged  his  ears  and  given  sight  to 
his  eyes,  so  that  he  was  inspired  to 
'  write  and  engrave  on  tablets,  and 
explain  all  the  characters  of  the 
syllabary  that  exist,  and  to  place 

ithem]  in  the  midst  of '  his  *  palace 
brthe  inspection  of '  his  *  people.' 
Bui  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
this  was  the  first  library  ever  formed 
in  those  regions.    On  the  contrary, 


Assurbanipal  was  but  the  last  of  a 
series  of  monarchs  who  were  worthy 
predecessors     of   the    Attali    and 
Ptolemies  of  a  later  period.   All  the 
great  cities  of  Babylonia  had  their 
libraries,  most  of  them  older  than 
the    sixteenth    century    B.C.,    and 
Babylon  itself  could  boast  of  no  less 
than    two    which    still  lie  buried 
under  its  ruins  waiting  for  the  ex- 
plorer   to    open    them.     Libraries 
existed  in  Assyria  also,  but  they  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  works 
imported  from  Ohaldea  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Accadian.    The  most 
famous  of  the  Babylonian  libraries 
was  that  of  the  city  of  Agane,  the 
very  site  of  which  is  now  unknown. 
It  was  got  together  by  a  king  called 
Sargon,  who  immediately  preceded 
the  queen  conquered  by  Khammur- 
agas.     To  this  library  belonged  the 
standard  work  on  astrology,  consist- 
ingof  70  tablets  or  books  as  we  should 
call  them.     It   was  entitled    '  the 
illumination  of  Bel,'  and  in  later 
times  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
the  Chaldean  historian  Berosus,  a 
contemporary    of    Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  works  are  unfortu- 
nately now  lost.     It  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  suitable  extracts 
were  made  from  it  upon  the  occur- 
rence  of  any  astronomical  pheno- 
mena.    Eclipses  for  the  most  part 
were  recorded  in  it,  and  whatever 
event  had  been  observed  to   take 
place  after  any  particular    eclipse 
would  happen  again,  it  was  sup- 
posed, whenever    the    eclipse    re- 
curred on  the  same  day.     The  fol- 
lowing specimens  from  the    23rd 
chapter  of  the  work  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  general  character : 

In  the  month  SivaD,  on  the  14th  day,  an 
eclipse  happens,  and  in  the  east  it  begins, 
in  the  west  it  ends.  In  the  night-watch  it 
begins  and  in  the  morning-watch  it  ends. 
Eastward,  at  the  time  of  appearance  and 
disappearance,  its  shadow  is  seen  ;  and  to 
the  King  of  Dilmnn  a  crown  is  given ;  the 
King  of  Dilmnn  grows  old  on  the  throne. 
On  the  15th  day  an  eclipse  takes  place ;  the 
King  of  Dilmnn  is  murdered  on  the  throne, 
and  a  nobody  seizes  on  the  government. 
On  the  1 6th  day  an  eclipse  occurs;    the 
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king  is  slain  by  his  eunuchs,  and  his 
nephew  seizes  on  the  throne.  On  the  20th 
day  an  eclipse  happens ;  there  are  rains  in 
heaven ;  floods  flow  in  the  channels.  On 
the  2istdayan  eclipse  takes  place;  there 
is  devastation  or  rapine  in  the  country; 
there  are  dead  bodies  in  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the 
month  Nisan,  on  the  14th  day,  an  eclipse 
occurs  ;  deserts  are  made  in  the  land  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  land  is  reduced ;  the  king 
dies.  On  the  15th  day  an  eclipse  occurs  ; 
famine  ensues;  men  sell  their  sons  for 
silver.  On  the  16th  day  an  eclipse  occurs ; 
a  destructive  wind  blows  across  the  land, 
and  the  planet  Mars  is  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  cattle  are  scattered.  On  the  20th 
day  an  eclipse  occurs ;  king  against  king 
sends  war.  On  the  21st  day  an  eclipse 
takes  place ;  again  there  is  oppression. 

In  the  month  Elul,  from  the  10th  to  the 
30th  day,  there  was  no  eclipse.  The  crops 
will  fail.  If  the  air-god  is  obscured,  rain 
and  flood  will  come  down.  If  rain  has 
descended,  the  king  of  the  land  sees  mis- 
fortune. If  the  wind  sweeps  the  face  of  the 
country,  for  six  years  the  country  sees 
famine. 

Now,  all  this  seems  to  us  very 
childish.     But  it  mast  be  remem- 
bered that  the  science  of  astronomy 
has   grown  out  of  such   false  and 
superstitious  views  of  nature,  and 
that,  in  fact,  without  such  observa- 
tions as  are  recorded  in  these  old 
Babylonian  tablets,  it  could  never 
have    come  into   existence  at   all. 
Nor  must  we  suppose   that  these 
astrological     formulae     were     the 
only  result  of  Chaldean  star-gazing. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  formation  of 
a  calendar,    in    itself  a  work    of 
primary  importance,   we    have    a 
catalogue  of  the  astrological  works 
contained  in   this  very  library  of 
Sargon,  in  which  we  find  one  on 
'  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  and 
the  sun,'  another  on  comets,  and  a 
third  on  the  pole-star.     It  is  curious 
to   meet  with  a  direction   to  the 
student  at  the  end  of  this  cata- 
logue, in  which  he  is  told  to  write 
down  the  number  of  the  tablet  he 
wishes  to  consult,  and  the  librarian 
will  thereupon  give  it  to  him.     In 
this  matter  at   least  we  have  not 
improved  upon  the  old  Babylonian 
system. 

But  the  royal  patronage  of  as- 


tronomy was  not  confined  to 
libraries  and  their  contents.  The 
Astronomer  Royal,  as  we  should 
term  him,  was  a  very  important 
person  in  the  monarchies  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  ob- 
servatories were  established  in  all 
the  great  cities,  at  Nineveh,  at 
Arbela,  at  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
in  which  Abraham  was  born,  and 
at  many  other  places.  Monthly 
reports  had  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
king ;  and  though  they  are  not 
couched  in  the  precise  language  of 
modern  science,  they  yet  show  that 
these  ancient  people  honestly  devoted 
themselves  to  their  work,  imperfect 
as  their  means  were,  and  had  come 
to  know  that  eclipses  occurred  in  a 
regular  order,  and  could  therefore 
bo  predicted.  Here  are  two  of 
these  reports.  The  first  tells  us 
that  the  vernal  equinox  fell  upon 
the  6th  of  the  month  Nisan,  or 
March,  in  the  following  language: 

The  6th  day  of  Nisan,  the  day  and  the 
night  were  equal.  (There  were)  twelve 
hours  of  day  and  twelve  of  night.  To  the 
king  my  lord  may  the  gods  Nebo  and 
Merodach  be  propitious. 

The  second  report  is  a  longer 
one.  The  king  is  informed  that  a 
solar  eclipse  was  expected;  but 
though  the  heavens  were  carefully 
watched  for  three  days,  it  did  not 
take  place : 

To  the  king  my  lord,  thy  servant  Ebed- 
Istar.  Peace  to  the  king  my  lord.  May 
Nebo  and  Merodach  be  propitious  to  the 
king  my  lord.  May  the  great  gods  grant 
the  king  my  lord  long  days,  soundness  of 
flesh,  and  joy  of  heart.  On  the  27th  of  the 
month  the  moon  disappeared.  On  the  28th, 
29th,  and  30th  of  the  month  we  watched 
for  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  but  the  sun  did 
not  become  eclipsed.  On  the  1st  of  the 
month  Tammuz  the  moon  was  seen  in  the 
daytime  above  the  planet  Mercury,  of 
which  I  have  already  sent  a  special  account 
to  the  king  my  lord.  During  the  first  five 
days  of  the  month,  when  the  moon  is  termed 
Anu,  it  was  seen  declining  in  the  circle  of 
the  star  called  the  Shepherd  of  the  Heavenly 
Flock ;  but  the  horns  were  not  visible  on 
account  of  rain.  Thus  I  have  sent  a  report 
of  its  conjunction  during  these  first  five 
days  of  the  month  to  the  king.  Thus  it 
extended  itself,  and  was  visible  under  the 
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star  of  the  Chariot.  Baring  the  period 
from  the  ioth  to  the  1 5th  day  it  disappeared. 
It  circled  round  the  star  of  the  Chariot,  [so 
that]  a  conjunction  with  it  was  prevented, 
although  its  conjunction  with  Mercury 
during  the  first  five  days  of  the  month,  of 
which  I  have  already  sent  an  account  to  the 
king  my  lord,  was  not  prevented.  May  the 
king  my  lord  hare  peace. 

Two  things   strike  us  in   these 
reports,  I  mean  the  servility  and  the 
extremely  religions  colouring  which 
they  display.     The  servility  is  the 
natural  product  of  an  Oriental  despot- 
ism ;  but  the  obtrusive  piety  is  there- 
suit  of  a  combination  of  Semitic  reli- 
gious zeal  with  an  elaborate  system 
of   theology  which  the   Assyrians 
had  learnt  from  their  Accadian  pre- 
decessors.    The  old  population  of 
Babylonia  was  inordinately  super- 
stitious ;    it    had    invented    innu- 
merable  epithets   for   the   gods   it 
worshipped,  and  then  had  turned 
these  into  fresh  deities.     The  whole 
world  was  filled  with  spirits,  some 
beneficent,  some  harmful ;  even  the 
cup  of  water  that  was  drunk,  or 
the  food  that  was  eaten,  had  to  be 
exorcised  lest  the  demon  which  pos- 
sessed it  might  enter  the  body,  and 
produce  disease   and  death.     The 
priests  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
details   of  the  future  state;   those 
whom   the   gods    favoured   would 
enjoy  everlasting  life  in  their  pre- 
sence in  *  the  land  of  the  silver  sky/ 
feasting  at  richly  garnished  altars, 
and  wandering  amid  the  light  of 
'the  fields  of  the  blessed;'  while 
for   the  rest  of  mankind  was  re- 
served the  lower  world  of  Hades, 
'  the  land  whence  n&ne  may  return,' 
as  it  was  called.     Here  Allat,  '  the 
queen  of  the  mighty  country,'  ruled, 
together    with     Tu,    the     god    of 
death  ;  and  Datilla,  the  river  of  the 
dead,     flowed     sluggishly     along, 
nourishing  the  monstrous    seven- 
headed    serpent  which    lashes  the 
sea  into  waves.     Seven  gates  and 
seven  warder-spirits  shut  it  in  ;  and 
in  its  midst  rose  the  golden  throne 
of   the    gods    of   the    earth,    the 
Anunnaci,  or  offspring  of  Anu,  the 
sky.     Tt  was  a  land  of  darkness* 


and  those  who  were  within  longed 
in  vain  for  the  light.  Before  reach- 
ing this  dreary  region  the  souls  of 
the  departed  were  stripped  bare 
and  empty ;  and  though  the  waters 
of  life  bubbled  up  in  its  inmost 
depths,  they  were  never  allowed  to 
taste  them.  The  spirits  of  earth 
who  inhabited  it  were  six  hundred 
in  number,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  generally  as  hostile 
to  mankind.  Numerous  as  they 
were,  they  each  had  a  name,  like 
the  three  hundred  spirits  of  heaven. 
Above  both  came  the  fifty  great 
gods,  and  above  these  latter  again 
the  seven  magnificent  deities,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  the  trinity  of 
Bel,  Anu,  and  Hea.  Anu  and  his 
brothers  were  the  children  of 
Zikara,  'the  sky,'  for  Zikara  was 
the  universal  mother  of  all  the  divi- 
nities whom  the  Assyrians  feared. 

With  such  a  pantheon  the  whole 
life  of  the  Babylonian  must  have 
been  passed  in  appeasing  the  deities 
he  believed  in,  or  in  seeking  their 
favour  and  help.  He  was  wholly 
surrounded  by  a  spiritual  world. 
There  were  spirits  of .  the  head, 
spirits  of  the  neck,  spirits  of  the 
hand,  and  spirits  of  the  stomach. 
Their  names  and  titles  were  legion, 
and  numberless  hymns  were  com- 
posed in  their  honour.  But  even 
this  vast  army  of  divine  beings  did 
not  suffice ;  new  deities  were  form- 
ed out  of  personified  cities  and 
countries ;  and  in  Assyria  the  god 
Assur,  the  personification  of  the  old 
capital  of  the  country,  came  to  be 
the  supreme  object  of  worship. 
The  astronomer-priests,  moreover, 
identified  different  deities  with  the 
various  planets  and  stars ;  and  so  a 
star-worship  came  to  be  added  to 
the  already  overgrown  pantheon.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
divine  beings  were  distinct  deities. 
The  larger  part  of  them  had  grown 
out  of  the  manifold  epithets  applied 
to  the  gods.  The  epithets  had  been 
personified,  and  so  transformed  into 
new  gods.  Hence  gods  of  different 
name  had  the  same  characteristics, 
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and  we  often  find  the  same  deity 
appearing  under  several  forms.  All 
this,  of  course,  gave  rise  to  innu- 
merable mythological  tales.  Thus 
Allat,  the  goddess  of  Hades,  was 
originally  only  another  form  of 
Istar,  or  Astarte,  the  Assyrian  Ve- 
nus ;  and  yet  there  is  a  legend 
which,  forgetting  this  fact,  tells 
how  Istar  descended  into  Hades  to 
seek  her  dead  husband  Du-zi,  '  the 
son  of  life,'  and  was  there  confined 
by  Allat,  her  double,  until  the  gods 
of  heaven  sent  a  messenger  to  re- 
lease her  and  restore  her  to  the 
upper  world.  Du-zi  himself  is  an- 
other instance  of  this  mythological 
tendency  to  evolve  many  new  forms 
and  persons  out  of  one  original. 
He  is  the  same  as  Tammuz  or 
Adonis,  for  whom  the  women  that 
Ezekiel  saw  at  the  northern  gate  of 
the  Temple  were  weeping,  and  who 
was  slain  by  a  boar  while  hunting. 
But  Tammuz  is  also  Tam-zi,  'the 
sun  of  life,1  a  second  husband  of 
Istar,  and  the  hero  of  that  Chaldean 
Flood- story  which  Mr.  Smith  dis- 
covered a  year  ago.  When  we 
come  to  examine  more  closely  into 
the  matter,  we  find  that  both  Du-zi 
and  Tam-zi  are  at  bottom,  like 
Adonis,  only  epithets  given  to  the 
Sun ;  and  when  it  is  said  that  Du-zi 
was  killed,  and  had  to  pass  to  the 
lower  world,  or  that  Tam-zi  floated 
in  his  ship  above  the  flood  of  water 
during  the  rainy  season  of  the  year, 
this  only  means  that  the  summer 
sun  is  slain  by  the  winter,  and  that 
the  ark  of  the  great  luminary  of 
day  sails  through  the  sky  above  the 
clouds  to  reappear  when  the  rain 
and  the  tempest  have  ceased.  In- 
deed, the  name  of  Tam-zi  simply 
signifies  the  morning  sun,  which 
gives  light  and  life  to  the  world ; 
and  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ubara- 
Tutu,  that  is,  '  the  glow  of  sunset.' 
Tutu,  the  second  part  of  the  name 
of  this  father  of  Tam-zi,  is  the 
same  as  Tu,  the  god  of  Hades,  and 
really  means  nothing  else  except 
the  'setting  sun,'  which  was  sup- 
posed to  rule  in  the  world  below 


during  the  dark  hours  of  night.  In 
this  invisible  chaos  was  placed  the 
origin  of  all  things;  and  so  Tutu 
is  termed  the  '  progenitor,'  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  (he  who 
prophesies  before  the  king.' 

Now  there  is  something  very  re- 
markable connected  with  these  sto- 
ries of  Istar  and  Tam-zi.  They 
form  part  of  a  series  of  twelve 
tablets,  or  books,  which  are  arti- 
ficially connected  together  by  being 
interwoven  into  the  history  of  a 
certain  mythical  hero,  Gisdhubar, 
another  form  of  the  sun,  just  as  the 
common  thread  that  runs  through 
the  different  poems  of  the  Iliad  is 
the  adventures  of  the  Greeks  before 
Troy.  Such  stories  as  those  I  have 
just  alluded  to  are  introduced  as 
episodes  told  to  Gisdhubar.  Now 
it  is  very  curious  that  at  least  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  B.C. 
the  Accadians  should  have  possessed 
a  long  epic,  composed  of  older  in- 
dependent legends  artificially  pieced 
together ;  and  it  is  still  more  curious 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the 
stories  have  been  arranged  should 
have  been  an  astronomical  one. 
Each  story  is  assigned  to  the  month 
and  the  sign  of  the  zodiac — for 
the  Accadian  months  were  named 
after  the  zodiacal  signs — which 
best  corresponded  to  the  character 
of  it;  thus  the  legend  of  Istar 
comes  sixth,  answering  to  the  sixth 
month,  called  '  the  errand  of  Istar/ 
and  to  Virgo,  the  sixth  sign  of  the 
zodiac ;  and  the  legend  of  Tam-zi  and 
the  Deluge  occurs  on  the  eleventh 
tablet,  just  as  the  eleventh  month 
was  termed  '  the  rainy,'  and  as 
Aquarius  is  the  eleventh  zodiacal 
sign.  It  shows  how  devoted  the 
old  Babylonians  must  have  been  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  that  the 
science  should  have  dominated  even 
over  the  formation  of  the  national 
epic. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  the 
religion  and  superstitions  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  without 
referring  to  their  elaborate  system 
of  augury.     There  were  tables  of 
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omens   from  dreams,  omens  from 
the    births  of   men  and  animals, 
omens  from  birds,  omens  from  the 
weather;  and  in  fact  every  occur- 
rence that  could  possibly  take  place 
was  supposed  to  be  of  either  good 
or  evil  presage.     Thus  '  to  dream 
of  bright  light  foreboded  a  fire  in 
the  city,1  and  *  the  sight  of  a  de- 
caying house'  was  a  sign  of  mis- 
fortune to  its  inhabitant.     So  we 
have  a  long  list  of  birth-portents 
in  which  every  conceivable  accident 
is  duly  recorded.     It  begins  in  this 
way :  '  When  a  woman  has  a  child, 
which  has  a  lion's  ears,  it  brings  a 
strong  king  into  the  country.     If 
it  wants  the  right  ear,  the  days  of 
the  master  [of  the  house]  are  pro- 
longed.    If  it  wants  both  ears,  it 
brings  evil  into  the  country,  and 
the  country  is  reduced.      If   the 
right  ear  is  small,  the  man's  house 
will  tumble  down.      If  both  the 
ears  are  small,   the  man's  house 
will  be  made  of  bricks ;'  and  so  on 
through  all  the  other  members  of 
the  body.     Perhaps  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  if  a  child 
has  a  nose  like  a  bird's  beak,  the 
country  will  be  at  peace ;  while  if 
the  nose  is  wanting,  evil  will  possess 
the   land,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  will  die.     There  is  one  occur- 
rence,   however,    which    is    never 
likely  to  happen,  desirable  as  its 
consequences  are.     *  When  a  sheep 
bears  a  lion,'  we  are  told,  *  the  arms 
of  the  king  will  be  powerful,  and 
the  king  will  have  no  rival.' 

But  manifold  as  were  the  evils 
which  untoward  events  were  con- 
tinually bringing  about,  the  Baby- 
lonians knew  how  to  prevent  them 
by  cunning  charms  and  exorcisms. 
There  is  a  tablet  of  these  in  the 
British  Museum  in  Accadian  with 
an  Assyrian  translation  annexed. 
Here  we  read  magic  formulas  like 
the  following: 

May  the  eril  god,  the  evil  spirit  of  tho 
neck,  the  spirit  of  the  desert,  the  spirit  of 
the  land,  the  spirit  of  the  sen,  the  spirit  of 
the  river,  the  evil  cherub  of  the  city,  [and] 
the  noxious  wind  be  drivon  forth  from  the 


man  himself,  [and]  the  clothing  of  the  body; 
from  the  evil  spirit  of  the  neck  may  the  king 
of  heaven  preserve,  may  the  king  of  earth 
preserve. 

From  sickness  of  the  entraik,  from  sick- 
ness of  the  heart,  from  the  palpitation  of  a 
sick  heart,  from  sickness  of  bile,  from  sick- 
ness of  the  head,  from  noxious  colic,  from 
the  agitation  of  terror,  from  flatulency  of 
the  bovels,  from  noxious  illness,  from 
lingering  sickness,  from  nightmare,  may  the 
king  of  heaven  preserve,  may  the  king  of 
earth  preserve. 

From  the  sweeper-avray  of  buildings* 
from  the  robber,  from  the  evil  face,  from 
the  evil  eye,  from  the  evil  mouth,  from  the 
evil  tongue,  from  the  evil  lip,  from  the  eril 
nose,  may  the  king  of  heaven  preserve,  may 
the  king  of  earth  preserve. 

These  magic  formula;,  it  would 
seem,  had  to  he  tied  about  the 
limbs  of  the  sufferer,  like  the  phy- 
lacteries of  the  Jews.  Thus  we  are 
told :  *  Let  a  woman  hold  the  charm 
with  the  right  hand,  but  leave  the 
left  hand  alone.  Knot  it  twice 
with  seven  knots,  and  bind  it  round 
the  sick  man's  head,  yea,  bind  it 
round  the  sick  man's  brows  and 
round  his  hands  and  feet  like  fetters; 
and  let  her  sit  upon  his  bed  and 
cast  holy  water  over  him;'  and 
again:  'In  the  night-time  fix  a 
sentence  out  of  a  good  tablet  [or 
book]  on  the  sick  man's  head  [as  he 
lies]  in  bed.'  These  sentences  were 
the  same  as  tho  Hebrew  proverbs, 
though  some  of  them  may  have 
been  extracts  from  the  numerous 
hymns  with  which  Babylonian 
literature  abounded.  A  large  part 
of  these  hymns  were  translated  from 
Accadian  into  Assyrian;  and  we 
have  a  record  that  Assurbani pal's 
library  possessed  nine  poems  on 
the  west  side,  the  first  of  these 
being  addressed  to  Asshur,  and 
fifteen  on  the  east  side.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  character  of 
these  hymns  from  the  two  following 
specimens,  one  of  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Sun-god,  and  tho  other 
has  been  aptly  called  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  the  4  Song  of  the  Seven 
Spirits : ' 

O  Sun-god,  in  the  expanse  of  heaven  thoo 
shinest, 
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And  the  bright  locks  of  heaven  thou 

openest : 
The  gate  of  heaven  thou  openest. 


Seven  they  [are],  seven  thpy  [aro], 

In  the  splendour  of  heaven  seven  they 

[are]. 
Male  they  [are]  not-,  female  they  [arc]  not 
Rule  [and]  kindness  know  they  not : 


O  Sun-god,  to  the  world  thy  face  thou 

directest. 
0  Sun-god,  with  the  brightness  of  heaven 

the  earth  thou  coverest. 

In  the  stream  of  Ocean  seven  they  [are], 
In  the  stream  of  Ocean  in  a  palace  grew 

they  up. 
Wife  they  have  not,  child  they  bear  not. 
Prayer  [and]  supplication  hear  they  not. 


Seven  they  [are],  seven  they  [are],  seven  twice  again  they  [are]. 


These  seven  spirits,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, were  the  guardians  of  the 
planets  and  of  the  week,  and  stood, 
we  are  told,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Moon.  They  were  born  in  those 
abysmal  waters  on  which  the  earth 
was  founded,  and  out  of  whose  en- 
circling tide,  as  from  the  Okeanos  of 
Homer,  rose  the  great  luminaries  of 
heaven. 

The  devotion  of  the  Chaldeans 
to  the  affairs  of  the  spiritual  world 
did  not,  however,  prevent  them 
from  framing  laws.  We  possess  a 
curious  table  of  Accadian  laws, 
with  an  Assyrian  translation  at  the 
side.  One  of  these  laws  enjoins 
that,  ( If  a  wife  repudiate  her  hus- 
band, and  say,  "  Thou  art  not  my 
husband,"  into  the  river  they  shall 
throw  her/  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  milder  penalty  incurred 
by  the  man  for  the  same  offence: 
'If  a  husband  say  to  his  wife, 
"Thou  art  not  my  wife,"  half  a 
maneh  of  silver  shall  he  pay.'  In- 
deed it  is  clear  that  the  father 
possessed  almost  absolute  authority 
in  his  family,  as  among  the  Romans; 
thus  another  law  lays  down  that 
'  If  a  son  say  to  his  father,  "  Thou 
art  not  my  father,"  he  shall  cast 
him  off,  send  him  away,  and  sell 
him  for  silver.'  So,  too,  we  find 
the  astrological  tablets  speaking  of 
children  being  sold  by  their  parents. 
Theinterests  of  the  slave,  however, 
were  not  wholly  neglected.  'If  a 
master,'  it  is  laid  down,  ' hurt,  kill, 
injure,  beat,  maim,  ©r  reduce  to 
sickness  his  slave,  his  hand  which 
so  offended  shall  pay  half  a  maneh 
of  corn.'  The  punishment  was 
certainly  not  very  severe;  but  we 
must  not  judge  the  people  of  that 


early  time  by  the  standard  of  our 
own  day,  and  it  was  something  for 
the  slave  to  be  protected,  however 
slightly,  by  the  State. 

Only  a  few  of  the  laws  relating 
to  property  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. These,  however,  must 
have  existed,  since  trade  transac- 
tions were  carried  on  actively.  We 
may  see  numerous  black  stones  in 
the  Museum,  which  record  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  particular  lands, 
and  the  most  terrible  curses  are  in. 
voked  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
should  injure  and  destroy  these 
evidences  of  the  ownership  of  pro- 
perty. One  of  them,  lately  found 
by  Mr.  Smith,  tells  us  that  the 
ground  mentioned  in  it  was  be- 
stowed by  the  king  upon  a  sort  of 
poet-laureate  on  account  of  some 
panegyrics  he  had  written  upon  the 
kingdom.  Still  more  plentiful  than 
these  are  private  contract- tablets, 
often  inclosed  in  an  outer  coating 
of  clay,  on  which  an  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  inner  tablet  is 
stamped.  Many  of  them  are  pierced 
with  holes,  through  which  strings 
were  passed  attached  to  leaves  of 
papyri.  The  latter  have  long  since 
perished  ;  but  papyrus  was  used  by 
the  Accadians  as  a  writing  material 
at  a  remote  date,  although  the  more 
durable  clay  tablets  were  preferred. 
The  mercantile  class  seems  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  Semites  rather 
than  of  Accadians  ;  and  if  we  want 
to  find  tho  fullest  development  of 
business  and  commerce  we  must 
come  down  to  the  eight  and  seventh 
centuries  B.C.,  when  Nineveh  was  a 
bustling  centre  of  trade.  Tyre  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  trade  had  accordingly 
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transferred  itself  farther  to  the 
East.  Carchemish,  which  was  fa- 
vourably situated  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  merchants  of  all  nations,  and  the 
*  maneh  of  Carchemish  '  became  the 
standard  of  weight.  Houses  and 
other  property,  including  slaves, 
were  bought  and  sold ;  and  the 
carefulness  with  which  the  deeds  of 
sale  or  lease  were  drawn  up,  the  de- 
tails into  which  they  went,  and  the 
number  of  attesting  witnesses,  were 
quite  worthy  of  a  modern  lawyer. 
Money,  too,  was  lent  at  interest, 
usually  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent., 
but  sometimes,  more  especially  when 
goods  like  iron  were  borrowed,  at 
three  per  cent.  Security  for  the  loan 
was  often  taken  in  houses  or  other 
property.  The  witnesses  and  con- 
tracting parties  generally  affixed 
their  seals ;  but  where  they  were  too 
poor  to  possess  any,  a  nail-mark 
was  considered  sufficient.  All  this 
appreciation  and  interchanging  of 
property  led,  as  we  might  suppose, 
to  testamentary  devolution ;  and  no 
less  a  document  than  the  private 
will  of  Sennacherib  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  As  this  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  a  will  known, 
the  contents  of  it  may  be  of  some 
interest.  The  king  says :  *  I  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  multitudes,  King  of 
Assyria,  have  given  chains  of  gold, 
heaps  of  ivory,  a  cup  of  gold, 
crowns  and  chains  with  them,  all 
the  wealth  that  [I  have]  in  heaps, 
crystal,  and  another  precious  stone, 
and  bird's  stone;  one  and  a  half 
maneh,  two  and  a  half  cibi  in  weight ; 
to  Esar-haddon  my  eon,  who  was 
afterwards  named  Assur-ebil-mucin- 
pal  according  to  my  wish.  The 
treasure  [is  deposited]  in  the  temple 
of  Amuk  and  [Nebo-]irik-erba,  the 
harpists  of  Nebo.'  The  monarch, 
it  would  seem,  did  not  need  any 
witnesses  to  attest  the  deed ;  the 
royal  signature  was  considered 
sufficient. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  us  to 
find  records  of  this  kind  stamped 
upon  clay  tablets.     But  it  must  be 


remembered  that  papyrus  and  parch- 
ment were  scarce  and  dear,  although 
papyrus  at  any  rate  was  in  use, 
while  clay  was  abundant ;  and  it  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  Assyrian 
literature  was  entrusted  to  so  dur- 
able a  material.  Even  epistolary 
correspondence  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  baked  clay;  and  the 
library  of  Kouyunjik  possessed  a 
collection  of  royal  letters  inscribed 
upon  clay  tablets,  besides  despatches 
from  the  generals  in  the  field  to  the 
Government  at  home.  In  fact,  the 
whole  literature  of  the  nation  was 
contained  in  these  '  lateres  coctiles ' 
('baked  bricks')  as  Pliny  calls 
them ;  and  one  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Smith  is  a  volume 
of  fables  which  belonged  to  a  certain 
Assyrian  city.  Fragments  only  of  two 
or  three  of  these  have  as  yet  been 
met  with  ;  one  of  them  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  ox  and  the  horse,  an- 
other between  the  eagle  and  the 
sun.  Such  a  discovery  is  interest- 
ing, because  it  shows  that  Egypt  or 
Africa  was  not  the  only  birthplace 
of  the  beast-fable,  as  has  been  com- 
monly imagined;  but  that  human 
ingenuity  has  hit  upon  the  same 
means  of  conveying  a  lesson  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  this 
literature  in  clay  are  the  chrono- 
logical tablets.  These  have  already 
enabled  us  to  restore  the  chronology 
of  Western  Asia  from  the  ninth  to 
the  seventh  centuries  B.C.,  and  to 
correct  the  corresponding  dates  in 
the  Old  Testament,  hitherto  the 
despair  of  historians;  while  Mr. 
Smith  has  lately  found  a  few  rem- 
nants of  what  is  probably  a  synopsis 
of  Babylonian  history  from  the 
mythical  period  downwards,  in 
which  the  length  of  the  reigns  is 
given  and  the  duration  of  the 
dynasties  summed  up. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  fruits 
that  have  already  been  gathered  in 
from  this  abundant  harvest.  We 
have  suddenly  found  ourselves 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  men 
whose  names  have  been  familiar  to 
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us  from  childhood,  with  Senna- 
cherib, with  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
Tiglath-Pileser.  We  have  Senna- 
cherib's own  account  of  his  cam- 
paign against  Judah,  when  he  shut 
up  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem  '  as  a  bird 
in  a  cage;'  we  see  the  Israelites 
bearing  the  tribute  from  Jehu  sculp- 
tured on  Shalmaneser's  obelisk; 
nay,  we  may  examine  the  archives 
of  that  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  from 
which  Abraham,  we  are  told,  went 
forth.  But  more  than  this.  We 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  daily 
life  and  thought  of  the  people ;  and 
the  contemporaries  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  no  longer  the  unreal 
phantoms  of  a  fairy-land.  We  learn 
that  many  of  our  modern  discoveries 
are  but  re-discoveries  after  all ;  and 
that  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates had  attained  a  development 
of  civilisation  and  culture  of  which 
we  have  never  dreamed.  And  the 
beginnings  of  this  civilisation  are 
pushed  back  to  so  remote  an  epoch 
as  to  be  lost  amid  the  mists  of  a 
fabulous  antiquity.  But  one  thing 
we  now  know,  and  that  is  that  when 
the  Semites — the  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews,  of  the  Phoenicians,  of  the 
Syrians,  and  of  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves— first  moved  from  their  ori- 
ginal home  in  Arabia  across  the 
Euphrates,  they  found  a  teeming 
and  highly  civilised  population,  with 
great  cities  and  lofty  temples  and  a 
developed  literature.  It  was  there 
that  the  Semite  learned  the  elements 
of  culture  and  knowledge;  it  was 
there  that  he  prepared  himself  for 
that  great  work  for  which  he  was 
destined.  In  the  land  of  Shinar, 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Chal- 
daea,  the  Semitic  tribes  settled  them- 
selves around  the  mighty  cities  of 
Babylon  and  Erech  and  Accad  and 
Calneh ;  and  while  some  remained 


in  the  country  and  finally  reduced 
the  old  Accadian  inhabitants  to  a 
state  of  vassalage,  others  made  their 
way  northward  to  Haran  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  eastward  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  the  record  is  still  fragment- 
ary. We  have  to  piece  together 
thousands  of  shreds  of  broken  clay 
and  to  trust  to  the  scattered  and 
half- collected  relics  of  a  single 
Assyrian  library.  Just  enough  has 
been  revealed  to  us  to  show  what 
incalculable  treasures  still  lie  buried 
under  the  sands  and  marshes  of  the 
far  East.  The  libraries  of  Babylonia, 
numerous  and  rich  as  they  are,  still 
remain  unexplored^ — at  all  events 
by  Europeans,  for  Mr.  Smith  has 
found  that  one  of  those  at  Babylon 
has  been  broken  into  by  the  Arabs, 
and  its  contents  will  soon  be  lost. 
A  corner  only  of  Assyria,  so  to 
speak,  has  as  yet  been  examined; 
and  the  results  of  Mr.  Smith's  brief 
and  hurried  diggings  last  year  in 
the  palace  of  Assurbanipal  prove 
how  much  is  to  be  discovered  even 
there.  And  beyond  Chaldea  lie  the 
ruined  cities  of  a  civilisation  older 
even  than  that  of  the  Accadians; 
the  relics  of  the  once  mighty  king- 
dom of  Elam.  The  monuments  that 
line  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  are  hidden  among  the  highlands 
of  Susiana  are  still  untouched. 
Here  indeed  there  is  a  vast  field 
for  work ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  example  set  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  will  find 
many  imitators,  and  that  some  small 
portion  at  least  of  the  wealth  of 
which  we  boast  may  be  devoted  to 
the  revelation  of  that  past  without 
which  we  can  neither  understand 
the  present  nor  provide  for  the 
future. 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

By  Shirley. 


I  AM  writing  in  Scotland,  bat  you 
would  hardly  believe,  if  you  bad 
come  here  under  cloud  of  night,  that 
only  a  few  meadows  lie  between  us 
and  a  great  city  with  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
Such  utter  seclusion  as  we  enjoy 
within  ear-shot  of  the  roar  of  a 
mighty  multitude  is  impossible  in 
any  other  country.  But  Scotland 
has  deep  ravines  and  wooded  hol- 
lows and  ivied  nooks  where  you 
may  hide  yourself  quietly  out  of 
the  way  at  any  moment,  and  listen 
to  the  murmur  of  the  burns  and 
the  spring  chorus  of  the  woodland. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  land 
should  abound  in  botanists  and  bird- 
fanciers,  that  it  should  turn  out 
poets  and  poachers,  and  that ( game ' 
should  form  a  standard  dish  at  every 
general  election.  Mr.  Gray's  elabo- 
rate volume  on  The  Birds  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  is  a  very  good  text 
to  this  sermon.  Mr.  Gray  lives  in 
Glasgow,  which,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  is,  at  first  sight,  the  most 
unpromising  that  a  naturalist  could 


select ;  yet  one  half-hour  takes  him 
away  on  the  one  hand  to  the  muir- 
land,  and  on  the  other  to  the  sea ; 
and  in  the  course  of  eight-and-forty 
hours  he  can  rifle  the  nest  of  the 
black  guillemot  which  builds  on 
Ailsa  Craig,  of  the  stalwart  red- 
grouse  which  struts  on  Goatfell,  and 
of  the  shy  ptarmigan  which  haunts 
the  comb  of  the  Cobler. 

I  wish  we  could  manage  to  teach 
our  boys  Natural  History,  that  is 
the  history  of  the  laws  of  God 
as  seen  in  the  instinctive  ways  of 
beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes — as  well 
as  Unnatural  History,  that  is  the 
history  of  the  laws  of  the  devil,  as 
seen  in  the  destructive  ways  of  kings, 
and  priests,  and  men  in  general. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his 
usual  long-sighted  temerity,  advised 
us  to  include  music  and  drawing  in 
our  national  schools  for  the  people, 
and  was  of  course  ridiculed  by 
Liberal  journalists  for  his  pains. 
Couldn't  we  have  a  class  for  Natu- 
ral History  as  well? l  The  business 
of  a  true  legislator  is  to  give  the 


1  Since  the  text  was  written  I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  idea  has  been  taken  up,  with  a 
somewhat  different  object  indeed,  by  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  who  have  resolved  to  adopt  measures  for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  classes 
in  our  public  schools.  In  supporting  the  resolution,  that  altogether  admirable  man  and 
divine,  Dr.  Hanna,  is  reported  to  have  said :  '  It  has  been  the  growing  conviction  of  the 
most  enlightened  friends  of  education  that  among  the  physical  science*  natural  history, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  departments,  is  the  one  that  should  be  first  introduced  into  the 
common  teaching  of  the  school.  Nowhere  can  materials  bo  found  more  fitted  to  interest 
youth.  How  easy  to  turn  such  fine  materials  to  the  moral  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
the  tender  heart  of  childhood  the  duty  and  the  benefit  and  the  exceeding  happiness  of  & 
wise  and  tender  treatment  of  animals,  and  birds,  and  insects  !  Their  varied  instincts, 
their  wonderful  organic  endowments,  their  singular  method  of  operation,  the  place  ther 
fill  in  the  great  economy  of  nature,  the  services  they  render,  and  the  ties  so  strong  and 
tender  by  which  so  many  of  them  are  bound  to  us,  their  lords  and  masters — these  teem 
with  what  could  be  turned  at  once  to  good  account.  And  there  is  this  specially  to 
correspond,  their  being  so  timed.  The  great  difficulty  that  every  right-hearted  teacher 
feels  in  impressing  moral  truths  or  precepts  is,  that  when  delivered  in  a  mere  abstract 
form  they  take  but  a  slight  hold — make  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  spirit  of  child- 
hood. It  is  when  embodied  in  some  attractive  piece  of  information,  or  illustrated  bj 
some  lively  or  pathetic  story,  that  they  get  easiest  reliance  and  sink  deepest  into  the 
heart.  But  where  could  happier  blendings  of  the  informational,  the  scientific,  the  moral, 
and  the  emotional  be  effected  than  here,  where  an  almost  exhaustions  fund  of  fact  and 
incident  and  anecdote  lies  close  at  hand  and  all  around  to  draw  upon !     I  cannot,  doubt 
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working-classes  interests ;  and  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  at 
the  present  time  the  average  labour- 
ing man,  apart  from  his  trade  and 
the  public-house,  is  incapable  of 
rationally  occupying,  or  even  irra- 
tionally amusing  himself  for  a  single 
day.  If  Mr.  Gray,  instead  of  this 
stately  volume,  would  prepare  a 
cheap  treatise  on  what  a  Glasgow 
working-man  with  eyes  in  his  head 
may  see  within  half-an-hour's  ride  of 
Glasgow — wild  birds,  and  eggs,  and 
insects,  and  flowers,  and  forest  trees 
— he  would  earn  a  debt  of  gratitude 
from  a  community  which  is  begin- 
ning  to  find  that  no  amount  of  Re- 
form Bills,  Ballot  Boxes,  and  similar 
painful  contrivances,  can  teach  it 
the  secret  of  content,  far  less  of 
happiness.  It  is  wonderful  what  a 
deal  of  unsuspected  wild  life  still 
lurks  about  this  densely  populated 
country  of  ours,  known  only  to 
gamekeepers,  gipsy  tramps,  and  the 
like.  The  corn  fields  and  hedge 
rows,  which  during  the  day  appear 
silent  and  deserted,  are  populous  at 
night  with  strange  shy  creatures, 
whose  sharp  ears  and  bright  eyes 
are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  who  dis- 
appear with  the  morning  mists, 
their  places  being  taken  at  dawn  by 
others,  scarcely  less  strange,  and 
scarcely  less  shy,  who  in  turn  make 
themselves  more  or  less  invisible  be- 
fore we  are  out  of  bed. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  told  me 
seriously  that  he  considered  the 
country  dull,  and  there  are  numbers 
of  people  who  frankly  admit  that  it 
is  dull  in  winter.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  persons  are  positively  un- 
truthful, they  are  simply  ignorant. 
Though  many  of  them  live  in  the 
country  all  their  lives,  they  get  up 
a  distant  bowing  acquaintance  with 
Nature,  and  that  is  all. 

Bed-ploughed  lands 
O'er  which  a  crow  flies  heavy  in  the  rain — 


leafless  trees,  muddy  footpaths,  a 
leaden  sky,  a  drooping  barometer — 
what  can  be  more  cheerless  and  un- 
inviting ?  This  is  the  vague,  general, 
outside  aspect  of  things :  but  if  you 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  look  a 
little  closer,  you  will  be  absolutely 
astonished  by  the  multiplicity  of 
interests.  No  wonder  that  old- 
fashioned  naturalists  like  ourselves 
should  find  the  winter  day  too  short ! 
I  live,  as  I  have  said,  within  hail  of 
the  city,  and  am  only  one-half  a 
rustic:  but  even  amid  my  suburban 
trees  and  flowers  I  can  realise  the 
passion  of  the  chase,  and  understand 
the  absorption  of  the  pursuit.  The 
little  family  of  beggars  who  assemble 
each  morning  at  the  breakfast-room 
window — chaffinches,  blue  and  black 
tits,  robins,  sparrows,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  wrens — are  a  study  in 
themselves.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
sparrows  and  the  blackbirds — both 
voracious,  but  voracity  assuming  in 
each  a  distinctive  character  ;  in  the 
one  perky  and'  impudent,  in  the 
other  irascible,  vehement  and  domi- 
neering— tho  blue  tits  alone  are 
worth  many  more  crusts  than  they 
consume.  It  is  the  drollest  little 
creature,  a  mere  joke  of  a  bird. 
There  is  one  particular  tit  I  know 
by  headmark — he  is  the  very  image 
of  the  little  man  who  stares  solemnly 
at  him  through  the  window.  Then 
there  is  a  mystery  about  them  that  I 
can  never  quite  solve.  The  thick 
woods  and  mossy  banks  round  about 
us  are  admirably  adapted  for  nests, 
and  might  coax  even  a  restless  no- 
mad of  a  cuckoo  into  building,  but 
the  tits  leave  us  regularly  in  spring, 
and  do  not  show  face  again  till 
the  November  days  are  darkening. 
What  puts  it  into  their  heads  to 
leave  us  ?  and  what  brings  them 
back  ?  They  are  not  migratory 
birds,  observe,— there  is  no  general 
emigration   law   which  applies   to 


that  ont  of  this  limitless  store  a  lesson-book  for  schools  upon  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
inferior  creation  could  be  drawn  that  in  interest  for  the  scholars!  as  well  as  in  power 
over  them  for  good,  would  outriral  every  lesson-book  that  is  now  in  use.' 
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them ;  is  it  immemorial  custom 
and  venerable  tradition  only  that 
sends  them  to  the  shady  coverts 
where  they  hide  themselves  through 
the  summer-tide?  Of  course,  the 
robin  is  never  very  far  away ;  and 
if  it  were  only  for  the  poet's  dainty 
lines, — 

Robin,  Robin  Red-breast,  0  Robin  dear  ! 
Robin  sings  so  sweetly  in  the  falling  of  the 
year— 

not  to  speak  of  innumerable  other 
rhymes  and  roundelays  going  far 
back  into  the  antiquity  of  child- 
hood, Robin  is  one  of  those  familiar 
figures  which  even  a  scientific  society 
will  not  willingly  let  die.  When 
after  breakfast  we  smoke  a  medi- 
tative pipe  among  the  leafless  goose- 
berry bushes,  he  accompanies  us  in 
our  perambulations,  looking  at  us 
sagely  from  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
and  wagging  his  head  with  the 
gravity  of  a  Burleigh.  Then  there 
are  a  pair  of  water  ousels,  who  fish 
in  the  burn  below  the  window,  and 
walk  about  on  the  bottom  as  if  they 
were  crabs,  or  divers  searching  for 
pearls  or  shipwrecked  gold.  They 
built  their  nest  last  year  in  the 
mouth  of  the  waste-water  pipe 
directly  under  the  waterfall,  and  in 
this  somewhat  moist  neighbourhood 
contrived  to  hatch  an  incredible 
number  of  eggs — not  less  than  ten 
or  a  dozen,  if  I  recollect  aright.  A 
long-legged,  long-necked  heron  used 
to  stalk  down  the  burnside  in  the 
dim  winter  twilight :  but  as  he  has 
not  been  seen  very  lately  in  his  ac- 
customed haunts,  I  am  afraid  he 
must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  one  of 
our  amateur  naturalists.2  The  gaunt 
watchfulness  of  the  solitary  heron, 
as  he  stands  up  to  his  knees  in  some 


unfrequented  pool,  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  almost  maliciouslj 
grotesque  travestie  of  certain  un- 
lovely human  traits — the  wary  greed 
and  covetousness  of  the  forlorn  mi- 
sers that  Rembrandt  and  Gnstave 
Dore  have  painted — were  it  not  for 
a  certain  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
carriage  which  the  featherless  bi- 
peds do  not  possess. 

The  fox,  however,  is  the  central 
figure  of  our  play.  He  cantered 
past  the  house  the  other  morning 
right  under  the  windows :  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  rascal  was  in 
splendid  condition,  and  looked  every 
inch  a  gentleman.  His  condition, 
no  doubt,  was  easily  accounted  for — 
he  had  been  making  free  with  our 
poultry  for  the  previous  fortnight, 
and  a  permanent  panic  had  been 
established  in  the  hen-house.  No 
weak  scruples  would  have  prevented 
us  from  executing  justice  upon  the 
robber  ;  but  he  was  as  crafty  as  a 
weasel,  and  as  difficult  to  catch 
asleep ;  and  he  has  finally  left  as, 
I  believe,  without  leaving  even 
the  tip  of  his  brush  behind  him.3 

When  you  have  bagged  your  fox, 
and  otherwise  exhausted  the  more 
feverish  excitements  of  rural  life, 
I  would  advise  you  to  turn  to  wood- 
cutting. There  is  no  fire  like  a 
wood-fire,  and  the  manufacture  of 
logs  may  be  made  vastly  entertain- 
ing to  a  man  whose  tastes  have  not 
been  entirely  corrupted  by  luxury. 
We  cut  our  logs  in  an  open  glade 
in  the  glen,  where  the  rabbits  peep 
out  of  their  holes  at  us,  where  the 
cushat  rises  with  a  startled  flutter 
from  the  wood,  and  the  bushy-tailed 
squirrel  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch  among  the  trees  overhead. 
The  solemn  winter  stillness  would 


9  He  has  reappeared — January  5,  1874.  Since  then  three  water-hens  hare  come  to 
us,  a  pair  and  an  odd  one ;  and  curiously  enough  the  odd  one  (a  very  odd  one)  has 
abandoned  the  water,  and  taken  to  consorting  with  the  poultry,  roosting  with  them  in 
the  hen-house  at  night ;  an  altogether  unprecedented  arrangement,  I  should  fancy. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  our  sleek  friend  now.  A  neighbouring  farmer  sent  word  to  the 
Master  that  he  would  feel  obliged  if  he  would  give  his  pack  a  cast  across  the  hill- 
side, and  poor  Reynard  (who  had  somehow  lost  his  head  that  morning — having  been  up 
all  night,  perhaps)  was  worried  by  the  hounds  in  a  gorse  covert  before  he  had  run  a 
dozen  yards. 
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become  almost  unbearable  if  we 
were  not  hard  at  work.  Behold 
how  the  goodly  pile  rises  under  our 
hand !  How  many '  back-log  studies' 
does  that  stack  contain  ?  What  a 
cheerful  glow  they  will  shed  as  the 
winter  days  draw  in — what  grotesque 
fancies  will  grow  among  the  embers, 
what  weird  figures  will  flash  upon 
the  wall!  The  snow  drift  may 
rise  round  the  doors  ;  the  frost  may 
harden  the  ponds  into  granite  and 
fringe  the  waterfall  with  icicles ; 
the  wind  may  howl  among  the 
chimneys,  and  tear  away  the  branches 
as  a  cannon  ball  tears  away  the 
limbs  of  a  man ;  but  the  cheery 
blaze  and  crackle  of  our  gallant 
logs  will  lighten  the  gloom,  and 
drive  away  the  blue  devils  which  it 
raises  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Though  one  is  always  more  or 
less  sorry  when  winter  retires,  the 
interests  of  the  spring  are  so  en- 
grossing that  there  is  little  leisure 
for  pensive  regrets.  No  spring  day 
passes  without  an  excitement  of  its 
own.  That  wonderful  awakening 
of  the  earth  touches  the  imagination 
of  the  dullest  clown,  and  drives 
those  of  us  who  are  more  excitable 
into  strange  ecstasies  of  happiness. 
After  all,  the  sleep  has  not  been 
unto  death !  The  first  morning 
that  1  hear  the  cuckoo  is  upon  the 
whole  the  most  memorable  day  of 
the  year  to  me.  There  are  some 
scattered  plantations  along  the  base 
of  the  Pentlands  (above  Dreghorn) 
where  this  happiness  has  been  more 
than  once  vouchsafed  to  me,  and  I  have 
come  to  regard  these  tangled  thickets 
with  a  sort  of  religious  reverence  as 
the  very  temple  and  sanctuary  of 
the  spirit  of  the  spring.  Then  the 
spring  flowers — violets,  celandine, 
cowslips,  periwinkle,  campion,  wood 
eprrel,  saxifrage,  primrose,  hyacinth, 
woodroof,  anemone  ! — this  vestal 
band,  this  sweet  and  fair  procession 
of  virginal  flowers,  is  invested  with 
a  charm  of  simplicity  and  sacredness 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  dawning 
year.     And  there  are  other  young 


creatures  who  now  begin  to  open 
their  eyes  and  look  abroad.  Tiny 
rabbits  venture  out  of  their  burrows. 
In  that  overhanging  bush  of  ivy  a 
pair  of  young  cushats  have  sat  as 
solemn  and  silent  and  motionless  as 
sphinxes  ever  since  they  were  born. 
Ridiculous  little  morsels  of  owls 
tumble  out  of  their  nests,  and 
blink  woefully  in  the  unfamiliar  sun- 
light, while  their  parents  scream  at 
them  dubiously  from  neighbouring 
branches.  The  starling  is  a  black- 
bird who  lost  his  tail  on  some  re- 
mote Darwinian  anniversary ;  and, 
as  they  have  come  down  upon  us  in 
great  force  this  year,  their  stumpy 
figures  are  to  be  seen,  and  their 
shrill  remonstrances  are  to  be  heard, 
on  every  hand,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  woodland  music,  but  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  woodland  gaiety. 

Such  are  the  notes  that  a  natu- 
ralist may  make  c  within  a  mile  ov 
Edinboro'  town  '  (as  the  old  ballad 
says)  :  and  they  are  very  plea- 
sant in  their  way.  But  every  na- 
turalist is  instinctively  a  rover, 
and  ever  and  again  the  Bohemian 
spirit  takes  possession  of  him,  and 
carries  him  off,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  wilderness.  Society 
may  fancy  that  he  has  been  re- 
claimed from  his  savage  ways ;  he 
may  be  made  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
ruling  elder,  a  deacon,  a  bishop 
(and  our  bishop  is  the  most  preter- 
naturally  respectable  man  1  ever  be- 
held— in  his  broad-brimmed  beaver 
and  grandmotherly  apron  not  a  bit 
like  John  the  Baptist)  ;  but  the 
gipsy  nature  is  ineradicable,  and 
breaks  out  in  spite  of  the  straitest 
environment.  Though  the  vie  de 
Boheme  may  be  perilous  and  unpro- 
ductive, it  has  a  gay,  sportive,  un- 
mechanical  charm  of  its  own  which 
is  terribly  seductive.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between 
the  sleek  decorum  of  the  domestic 
pigeon  and  the  joyful  freedom  of 
the  cushat ;  and  (according  to  the 
poet's  judgment  at  least)  the  differ- 
ence  is  all  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
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The  white  domestic  pigeon  pairs  secure ; 
Nay,  does  mere  duty  by  bestowing  eggs 
In  authorised  compartments,    warm   and 

safe, 
Boarding  about,  and  gilded  spire  above, 
Hoisted  on  pole,  to  dogs'  and  cats*  despair ; 
But  I  have  spied  a  veriest  trap  of  twigs 
On  tree  top,  every  straw  a  thievery, 
Where  the  wild  dove — despite  the  fowler's 

snare, 
The  sportsman's  shot,  the  urchin's  stone — 

crooned  gay, 
And  solely  gave  her  heart  to  what  she 

hatched, 
Nor  minded  a  malignant  world  below. 

Tho  evil  spirit  assorts  itself  often 
at  the  most  unlikely  moment.  The 
merest  trifle  may  rouse  the  dormant 
craving.  Till  the  other  day  I  had 
been  grinding  steadily  for  months 
at  my  statutory  work  without  ex- 
periencing the  least  desire  to  run 
away.  For  anything  I  cared  there 
might  not  have  been  moor,  nor 
mere,  nor  grouse,  nor  sea-trout  in 
broad  Scotland.  But  one  November 
evening,  returning  from  the  city 
while  the  radiance  of  the  winter 
sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west,  I 
heard  the  rapid  beat  of  wings 
through  the  clear  frosty  air  over- 
head, and  looking  up  saw  a  wedge- 
like column  of  wild  fowl  bearing 
down  upon  the  Pentland  mosses. 
It  was  all  over  with  me  from  that 
hour,  Alexander  Smith's  rather 
fanciful  lines — 

On  midnights  blue  and  cold, 
Long  strings  of  geese  come  clanging  from 
the  stars — 

came  back  upon  me  with  something 
of  the  old  fascination ;  and  I  knew 
that  there  would  be  no  rest  for  me 
thereafter  until  I  had  stalked  a 
cock-grouse  upon  the  stubbles,  or 
sent  a  brace  of  cartridges  into  a 
flock  of  pintails.  So  I  yielded  to 
fate,  and  here  I  am  in  my  own 
particular  corner  of  the  wilderness. 
A  railway  passes  within  a  dozen 
miles ;  but  hardly  a  passenger,  I 
believe,  except  myself,  alights  at 
the  rotten  platform  and  rickety 
shed  where  the  mail-bags  for  Ury 
are  deposited.  It  is  quite  dark  by  the 


time  the  train  arrives  at  the  wayside 
station ;  and  I  have  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  musty  old  omni- 
bus, with  its  lean  and  lanky  white 
horse,  into  which  the  station-master 
has  already  bundled,  along  with 
her  Majesty's  mails,  my  gun-case 
and  portmanteau.  We  stagger  away 
at  the  rate  of  four  %  miles  an  hour, 
Jehu  descending  occasionally  at 
casual  public-houses  to  '  water  his 
horse,'  as  he  informs  me  (he  him- 
self takes  his  tipple  undiluted), 
and  to  exchange  a  gruff  good  night 
with  the  rustics,  who  still  lounge 
about  the  doors.  The  stars  are 
sparkling  vigorously,  and  a  faint 
tinge  of  aurora  suffuses  the  northern 
sky.  The  thermometer  being  some 
ten  degrees  below  "the  freezing  point, 
a  continuous  supply  of  tobacco  is 
required  to  preserve  the  circulation; 
and  I  am  not  sorry  when,  after 
rattling  through  the  main  street  of 
the  old-fashioned  village,  I  find 
myself  deposited,  in  a  blaze  of  warm 
light,  at  my  landlady's  hospitable 
door.  *  The  Mermaid '  is  much  re- 
sorted to  by  anglers  daring  the 
season;  but  rod-fishing  ceased  a 
month  ago,  and  there  are  no  guests 
except  myself;  and  I  gladly  agree 
to  the  good-natured  proposal  that 
I  should  sup  in  the  kitchen  along 
with  the  mistress  and  her  daughter, 
the  kitchen  being  the  cosiest  room 
in  the  house,  and  Alice  Ross  (who 
is  to  be  married  in  May)  the 
prettiest  lass  in  all  the  country- 
side. 

The  next  morning  is  Sunday; 
the  frost  is  sharp  as  a  diamond; 
its  filagree  work  on  the  window- 
panes  is  wonderfully  perfect ;  is  1 
look  out  the  pictures  begin  to  fade. 
and  I  see  the  brown  pier,  and  the 
white  sandhills,  and  the  blue  water 
sparkling  in  a  blaze  of  winter  sun- 
shine. I  like  to  arrive  at  Ury  on 
a  Saturday  night ;  for  one  needs  a 
day's  rest  to  steady  the  hand  and 
to  drive  away  the  cob-webs;  and 
Sandy  and  Donald  and  John  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  sure  to  be  at 
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morning  service,  and  after  the 
sermon  is  concluded  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  week  can  be  discussed 
and  determined  upon.  So  it  is  de- 
cided that  Sandy  Steeven  and  John 
Park  will  accompany  me  in  my 
excursions  after  sea  fowl,  and  that 
Donald  Cameron,  Alice's  smart 
young  lover,  will  drive  me  up  to 
the  moss,  which  marches  with  his 
moorland  farm,  and  help  me  to 
circumvent  some  of  the  grouse,* 
black  cock,  and  wild  duck  which 
are  to  be  found  thereabouts  in  fair 
numbers  for  what  is  truly  a  low 
country  shooting.  Then  I  wander 
away  for  a  solitary  stroll  among 
the  great  sandhills  through  which 
the  river  winds.  Our  village,  you 
comprehend,  stands,  not  on  the 
sea-shore,  but  upon  the  banks  of  a 
tidal  river,  which  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tide. 

The  salt  sea  water  passes  by, 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills, 

and  covers  the  whole  intervening 
space  with  what  at  high  water 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
great  fresh-water  lake.  After  a 
pleasant  scramble,  I  reach  the  top 
of  the  highest  of  the  sandhills  (a 
whole  village  is  underneath  it,  they 
say),  from  which  a  noble  view, 
landward  and  seaward,  is  to  be  had, 
and  seat  myself  among  the  prickly 
grass.  The  Past  renews  its  vision- 
ary life  as  I  sit  there  in  the  silence 
of  the  winter  Sabbath.  How  many 
years  have  come  and  gone  since  we 
first  shot  rabbits  among  these 
bents  P  O,  Posthumus,  Posthumus, 
the  fleeting  years  slip  noiselessly 
away,  and  carry  us  along  with  them 
to  oblivion.  The  men  I  knew  have 
undergone  the  earth,  have  gone 
down  to  darkness,  down  even  unto 
Hades,  and  the  dark  dominion  of 
Pluto.  If  I  ask  about  X  or  Y  or  Z, 
I  get  the  same  monotonous  reply ; 
yet,  perched  on  this  coigne  of  van- 
tage, I  can  see  as  on  a  map  the 
places  where  we  shot  and  fished 
and  talked  together,  and  it  does  not 
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somehow  seem  credible  that  they 
are  dead,  and  quite  removed  from 
me  for  ever.    That  is  the  spire  of 
the  church  where  Dr.  Goodman, 
who  might  have  been  a  bishop  had 
he  chosen,  preached  his  harmless 
old    sermons  for  half  a  century. 
The  dear  old  man  was  not  given  to 
millinery,  either  in  his  church  or  out 
of  it ;  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  his 
dress,  indeed,   savouring  more  of 
the  Puritan  Methodist  than  of  the 
High  Church  Doctor.  Yet  he  looked 
the  gentleman  through  it  all,  and, 
better  still,  the  kindly,  abstruse, 
big-hearted  enthusiast  that  he  was. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dean  Gom- 
merill,   a  foreign  dandified  eccle- 
siastic with  silver  buckles  in  his 
shoes,  and  a  silk  apron  (I  won't 
swear  to  the  apron)  ;  but  the  church 
does  not  flourish  now  as  it  did  in 
old  Goodman's  day.     Dr.  Goodman 
was  the  lineal  legitimate  represen- 
tative of  the  Episcopalian  divines 
who  had  suffered  along  with  their 
flocks  for  what  they  held  to  be  the 
truth  of  God.     Thus  he  knew  all 
the  traditions  of  the  country-side. 
He  was  the  local  historian.     His 
rusty,  thread-bare,  black  suit  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  peasant's  cottage 
and  in  the  peer's  castle,  and  in  both 
its  owner  was  equally  at  home  and 
equally  welcome.     He  was  too  poor 
to  keep  a  horse  (they  gave  him  50?. 
a  year,  I  think,  which  for  his  fifty 
years'  service  would  amount  alto- 
gether to  2,500?. — his  total  money 
value  in  this  world),  but   he  was 
a  sturdy  walker,  who  could  manage 
his  ten  miles  before  breakfast ;  and 
the  stalwart  figure  of  the  stout  old 
man  was  familiar  on  every  road  and 
by-road  in  the  country.     There  is 
no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  poverty 
and  hard  trials,  his  simple,  homely, 
unostentatious,  innocent  life  was  a 
happy  one;  and  when  it  was  over, 
and  he  had  finished  his  own  and 
his  Masters  work,   he  fell  asleep 
like  a  little  child.     I  don't  believe 
that  many  tears  are  shed  by  grown- 
up men ;  but  when  I  think  to-day 
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of  all  the  grotesque  goodness  in  my 
old  friend's  heart,  I  am  vastly  more 
inclined,  I  confess,  to  weep  than  to 
laugh. 

Do  yon  see  that  ring  of  yellow 
sand  to  the  south,  which   encloses 
the  hlue  bay  of  Ury  ?     I  have  good 
reason  to  remember  it,  I  can  assure 
you.     We  went  down  to  bathe  there 
one  stormy  autumn  afternoon — my 
friend  Alexander  and  myself.     He 
was  the  prince  of  swimmers,  and  I 
was  fairly  good.     The  waves  were 
breaking  in  long  lines  along  the 
beach,  while  the  centre  of  the  bay 
was  white  with  driven  foam.    .It 
was  not  exactly  the  sea  which  a 
great  gale  brings  in,  but  it  was  a 
highly  respectable  storm.  A  friendly 
fisherman  who  was  cutting  rushes 
among  the  bents,  when  he  saw  us 
begin  to  undress,  dissuaded  us  from 
going  in.     But  we  were  wilful .     We 
ran  down  the  sloping   beach  into 
the  waves,  and  were  off  our  legs  in 
a  moment.   It  was  great  fun  at  first, 
though  the  necessity  of  diving  like 
ducks  into  the  waves  that  had  burst 
before  they  reached  us,  and  which 
came  rushing  at  us  like  cavalry  at 
the  gallop,  soon  rendered  us  breath- 
less.    We  had  no  time  to  recover 
before  the  next  breaker  was  upon 
us.     And  so  it  went  on  till  we  found 
ourselves  beside  an  old  mast  (it  is 
still  standing,  I  can  see)  which  had 
been  driven  into  a  rock  some  thirty 
or  forty  yards  from  the  shore.    The 
fishermen  moor  their  boats  to  it  in 
calm  weather.    We  threw  our  arms 
round  it,  and  tried  to  steady  our- 
selves against  it.     Then  we  learned 
the  truth.     We  were  dragged  from 
it  instantaneously  as  by  a  mighty 
arm,  but  not   towards    the    land. 
The  back  run  of  tlie  tide  was  taking 
us  out  to  sea.     Then  we  turned  our 
faces,  and  swam  with  all  the  strength 
of   desperation  towards  the  land. 
But  we  made  no  way — we  were 
powerless    to    return — the    waves 
broke    over  us,  and  choked    and 
blinded  us  as  we  struggled.    I  shall 
never  forget  the  helpless  agony  of 


that  moment.  Still  we  struggled 
on,  and  at  length,  of  a  sudden,  we 
discovered  that  there  was  after  all 
a  chance  of  escape.  It  was  no  use 
trying  to  regain  the  shore  by  the 
line  we  had  come,  but  we  found  that 
the  tide  was  running  to  the  north, 
and  it  seemed  just  possible  if  our 
strength  held  out,  that  by  making  a 
sort  of  side-long  advance  with  the 
current,  we  might  gain  the  beach 
before  we  were  carried  past  the 
northern  headland  of  the  bay.  Our 
spirits  revived,  and  after  ten  minutes 
of  steady,  silent,  intense  exertion, 
our  feet  touched  the  bottom,  and 
we  were  safe  again  on  terra  firma. 

Mine  old  companion  in  many  a 
pleasant  ramble,  how  fares  it  with 
thee  on  that  wider  sea  on  which 
thou  hast  adventured  ?  Hast  thou 
rejoined  that  bright  and  pure  intel- 
ligence whose  loss  we  together  de- 
plored, or,  in  the  dim  and  shoreless 
immensity  that  stretches  away  into 
remotest  night,  does  no  favouring 
gale  waft  the  wandering  souls  to- 
gether ? 

So  the  hours  of  the  brief  winter 
day    wore    noiselessly    away,  and 
when  I  reached  the  ferry  on  my  way 
back  the  tide  had  risen,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  have    recourse    to  the 
ferryman — another  weather-beaten 
old  friend — who  paddled  me  across. 
Duncan  assured  me  that  the  sea* 
trout  fishing  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.     It  used  to  be  very  good  cer- 
tainly—one  was   fairly   certain  of 
filling  one's  basket  with  white  salmon 
trout,  running  from  half  a  pound  to 
four  or  five — comely   creatures  in 
their  gleaming  silver  armour,  racy 
with  the  raciness  of  the  sea  from 
which  they  had  newly   come.    It 
was  necessary  to  wade,  as  the  river 
was  wide,  and  even  at  ebb-tide  the 
choice  spots  could  not  be  otherwise 
reached.     The  water  in  the  bigger 
pools,  before  the  tide  was  fairly  out, 
often  reached  our  armpits,   and  1 
recollect  how  on  one  occasion,  in 
very  wantonness  of  enjoyment,  vre 
all  took  to  swimming — rod  in  hand 
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and  baskets  floating  behind  us.  No  the  table  beside  me.  Gray's  book 
wonder  that  some  of  us  who  remain  of  birds,4  the  laborious  and  faithful 
(( the  gleanings  of  hostile  spears ')  record  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  pur- 
have  grown  rheumatic  in  old  age,  suit ;  that  last  and  greatest  of  the 
and  that  a  twinge  in  the  back  as  I  funny  little  volumes  which  are  oc- 
write  reminds  me  that  youthful  copied  with  the  fortunes  of  Middle* 
folly  (if  it  was  folly — perhaps  the  march ;  Mrs.  Oliphant's  charming 
neuralgia  would  have  come  all  the  May;  and  one  of  those  extraordinary 
same)  must  be  paid  for  sooner  or  jumbles  of  sense  and  nonsense,  phi- 
later,  lqsophy  and  fiddling,  Shakespeare 
There  is  a  noble  fire  burning  in  and  the  musical  glasses,  througn 
the  parlour  when  I  return :  the  which  the  fire  of  an  incomparable 
table-cloth  and  napkins  are  snowy  imagination  still  burns  with  virgin 
and  aromatic ;  the  fish  is  fried  to  a  force : 
turn  ;  the  pancake  might  have  been  The  Idalian  shape, 
made    by    a    Frenchwoman;     the,  The  undeposed,  erectly  VictMstul! 

whisky  is  *  undeniable,'  as  they  say  The  stars  were  still  shining  next 

hereabouts,  meaning,  I  suppose,  (not  morning  when  I  sallied  out  of  the 

to   be   denied ;'    the    arm-chair  is  inn,   and  found  Cameron's  White* 

wheeled  close   to  tjie  hearth-rug ;  chapel  cart  in  readiness  at  the  door, 

my  half-dozen  books  are  piled  on  We  had  a  stiff  eight  or  ten  miles  to 

4  Mr.  Gray's  book  is  one  that  will  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  naturalist's  library. 
There  is  in  it  a  great  deal  of  thoroughly  good  work,  both  by  himself  and  others 
(especially  by  a  Mr.  Graham,  on  the  birds  of  Iona  and  Mull) ;  and  besides  its  more 
strictly  technical  excellence,  there  is  evidence  of  much  loving  observation  of  nature,  and 
delight  in  natural  beauty  :  as,  for  instance,  in  this  description  of  the  Grey-lag  goose 
among  the  Western  Lochs : 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  looking  than  some  of  the  haunts  of  the  Grey-lag  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  In  North  Uist  especially,  where  it  breeds  away  from  the  cultivated 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  the  nests  are  usually  found  on  the  most  barren  part 
of  the  moor,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  all  that  tells  of  civilised  life.  In  Benbecula  and 
South  Uist  there  is  perhaps  less  of  that  feeling  of  desolation  to  picture ;  in  one  or  two 
spots,  indeed,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Nunton  in  the  one  island,  and  Howmore  and 
Grogary  in  the  other,  the  nursery  scenes  are  comparatively  bright  and  fair ;  still  the 
very  cries  of  the  birds  as  they  cross  the  path  of  the  wearied  traveller  on  the  Hebridean 
highways  are  so  full  of  lament  and  disquietude  that  when,  at  the  close  of  day  especially, 
the  disturbed  groups  rise  one  after  another  in  alarm  from  their  dreary  repose,  the  blend- 
ing of  voices  becomes,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  memorable  sounds  that  the  ornithologist 
can  listen  to.  ...  I  recollect  some  years  ago  experiencing  a  somewhat  rough  passage  of 
three  days  and  nights  to  Lochmaddy,  during  which  but  littlo  bodily  rest  could  be  obtained, 
and  finding  on  my  arrival  that  in  order  to  save  a  delay  of  some  hours  I  should  be  compelled, 
instead  of  enjoying  a  night's  sleep  at  the  inn,  to  face  the  darkness  and  travel  twenty  miles 
southwards.  On  the  road  I  found  myself  exposed  to  a  succession  of  showers  of  rain  like 
split  peas,  which  even  at  this  distance  of  time  force  the  conviction  upon  me  that  the  most 
amiable  temper  could  not  long  survive  the  full  blast  of  a  Hebridean  storm.  "  Does  it 
always  rain  in  this  furious  fashion  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  guide  who  accompanied  me.  "  Oh 
no,  sir,"  he  promptly  answered,  "  it  was  warse  yesterday."  On  we  travelled,  and  as 
we  neared  the  ford — three  miles  in  breadth — which  separated  the  islands  of  North  Uist 
and  Benbecula,  we  found  a  comparatively  clear  track  indicated  by  stone  beacons,  just 
becoming  visible  in  the  morning  light.  About  half-way  across,  where  the  sand  was  dry 
and  firm,  we  came  upon  a  large  flock  of  Grey-lags  resting  themselves.  There  were 
altogether  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  birds,  and  they  took  but  little  notice  of  us  as  we 
wheeled  round  a  rocky  point  in  full  view  of  the  assemblage.  Wishing  to  know  how  near 
we  could  approach  without  exciting  their  suspicions,  we  diverged  from  our  course,  and 
bore  noiselessly  down  upon  them,  the  little  Highland  pony  pricking  his  ears  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  apparent  obstruction  of  stones  in  the  way;  and  when  at  last  the  gander  in 
chief  sounded  his  warning  and  rose,  followed  by  the  entire  gang,  we  were  near  enough 
to  tempt  me  to  take  from  my  pocket  a  lump  of  granite,  which  I  had  picked  up  as  a 
cabinet  specimen,  and  hurl  it  into  their  midst1 
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cover,  and  it  was  necessary  to  start 
with  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn. 
The  tide  was  out,  and  we  were  able 
to  cross  at  the  ford.  The  spaces  of 
yellow  sand  and  brown  sea- weed 
and  tangle  on  either  side  of  the 
channel  were  populous  with  birds, 
whose  wild  cries  sounded  with 
piercing  shrillness  through  the  keen 
morning  air.  We  could  only  dimly 
discern  them  in  the  twilight  as  they 
stalked  about  the  sand,  or  wheeled 
in  troops  along  the  bends  of  the 
river.  There  were  one  or  two  great 
black-backed  gulls,  a  whole  flock  of 
herons,  a  few  magnificent  shell- 
drakes,  multitudes  of  sand-pipers, 
curlew,  and  oyster-catchers — a  dish 
for  a  king.  On  leaving  the  river- 
side the  road  lies  through  the  bents, 
and  then  again  by  the  sea,  near 
which  it  is  carried  for  many  miles. 
The  rabbits  were  scurrying  about 
the  sand-hills  ;  but  there  is  always 
a  great  silence  in  these  great  soli- 
tudes, which  is  never  broken  at  this 
season,  save  by  the  melancholy  wail 
of  the  curlew.  It  is  a  positive  relief 
.to  us  when  we  once  more  reach  the 
sea,  on  whose  gently  rippled  sur- 
face the  first  beams  of  sunlight 
are  just  breaking.  We  skirt  two 
or  three  sleepy-looking,  secluded 
fishing  villages,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
keep  crowning  a  precipitous  bluff, 
and  see  far  off  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  a  long  line  of  towers  and 
turrets, — the  modern  mansion  which 
fills  the  place  of  the  grand  old 
castle  which  was  wrecked  by  King 
Robert  when  he  •  harried '  the 
country  of  the  Comyns.  You  will 
hardly  find  a  Comyn  in  this  country 
now — such  of  them  as  escaped 
dropped  the  famous  and  fatal  pa- 
tronymic, and  became  obscure 
Browns  and  Smiths  (or  whatever 
was  the  commonest  surname  in  those 
days)  to  avoid  recognition.  That 
pretty  mansion  house  among  the 
trees  yonder  belongs  to  a  pleasant, 
kindly,  elderly  gentleman,  whose 
charters  take  him  and  his  kin  back, 
without  a  break  in  the  descent,  to 


the  days  of  the  great  king  who* 
planted  the  first  of  them  on  this 
Northern  seaboard.  The  long 
stretch  of  sand  is  succeeded  by  a 
noble  range  of  rocks, — the  breeding 
place  of  innumerable  razor-bills,  and 
marrots,  and  sea-parrots,  and  cor- 
morants, and  hawks,  and  hooded 
crows,  and  ravens.  I  knew  every 
foot  of  these  rocks  once  on  a  time, 
having  scrambled  and  sketched  and 
shot  among  them  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  A  grand  school  in  which 
to  be  bred !  How  solemn  is  the  life 
of  Nature  in  these  her  sanctuaries ! 
—only  the  dirge  of  the  wave  or  the 
complaint  of  the  sea-mew  disturbing 
the  tremendous  solitariness.  On 
the  dizzy  ledge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bloody  Hole,  a  pair  of  peregrines 
have  built  since  (let  us  say)  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes.  The  oldest 
inhabitant,  at  least,  can  only  affirm 
that  they  were  there  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  that  they  were  as  fiercely- 
petulant,  when  driven  from  their 
nest,  then  as  now.  So  likewise 
with  these  ancient  ravens,  who  have 
croaked  at  all  intruders  year  after 
year  from  that  smooth  inaccessible 
pinnacle  of  granite,  which  has  never 
been  scaled  by  mortal  man  or  boy  or 
anything  heavier  than  a  bird.  But 
we  must  not  linger  by  the  way; 
for  the  days  are  short  at  this 
season,  and  we  have  a  long  tramp 
before  us. 

The  farm-house  where  we  stable 
our  steed  is  built  on  the  edge  of  the 
muirland,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  outposts  of  that  agri- 
cultural army  which  is  gradually 
taking  possession  of  the  wilderness. 
Donald's  father  was  a  simple  crofter, 
who  sat  rent  free  for  many  years; 
on  condition  that  he  would  devote 
his  spare  hours  to  clearing  away 
the  heather  round  his  cottage,  and 
bringing  the  land  into  some  sort  of 
cultivation.  The  oats  were  terribly 
scrubby  at  first,  and  the  turnips 
were  hardly  bigger  than  indifferent 
potatoes.  How  these  crofters,  living 
on  the  borders  of  agricultural  civi- 
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ligation,  contrived  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  on  their  patches  of 
oats  and  turnips,  has  often  been  to 
me  a  matter  for  -wonderment.  Yet 
they  straggle  on  in  an  obstinate 
tenacious  way  —  the  bare  stony 
patches  being  gradually  transformed 
into  rich  fields  and  smiling  pastures ; 
the  sons  go  out  into  the  world,  and 
grow  into  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
merchants,  Australian  sheep  farmers 
and  Presbyterian  ministers — Robert- 
son of  Ellon,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
most  massive  and  robust  intellectual 
forces  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
our  time,  coming,  I  think,  of  such 
parentage ;  and  the  old  people  stick 
like  limpets  to  the  land  which  they 
have  reclaimed,  and  discourse  largely 
of  the  patriarchal  times,  when  the 
heather  came  down  to  the  sea,  and 
it  was  possible  any  day  to  stalk  a 
black-cock  on  the  very  spot  where 
Keelboro'  town-house  stands. 

Shouldering  the  game-bag,  I 
leave  Donald  to  attend  to  certain 
farming  operations  which  demand 
attention,  and  start  over  ground 
well  known  to  myself.  Even  here, 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  the  frost  has 
lasted  for  some  days,  and  the  open 
ditches  are  swarming  with  snipe 
which  have  been  driven  down  from 
the  interior.  I  bag  one  or  two 
couple  as  they  rise  at  my  feet — 
Oscar,  who  has  a  taste  for  snipe  un- 
usual in  a  pointer,  always  giving  me 
fair  warning  of  their  proximity. 
Then  a  covey  or  two  of  partridges 
make  off  the  moment  I  reach  the 
■bare  stubble  where  they  are  feeding, 
wild  as  hawks.  As  I  enter  the 
moor,  a  couple  of  splendid  old 
cocks,  who  have  been  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  gravelly  hill- side,  give 
me  a  chance,  and  I  am  lucky  enough 
to  secure  one.  He  won't  need  his 
"wraps  any  more,  poor  fellow  ! — but 
see  how  provident  he  has  been,  how 
thick  and  warm  his  socks  are,  and 
how  he  is  furred  and  feathered  up 
to  the  eyes.  The  whaups,  whose 
wail  is  heard  from  the  other  side  of 
the  moss,  are  sure  to  keep  at  a  re* 


spectful  distance;  yet  we  may,  per- 
haps, stalk  one  or  two  before  the 
day  is  over.     That  is  the  teal-moss 
which  lies  between  us — a  sure  find 
for  wild  ducks  of  various  kinds.   It 
is  nasty  walking — only  one  or  two 
slippery  paths,  known  to  poachers 
and  ourselves,  running  through  it. 
If  you  miss  one  or  other  of  these  nar- 
row little  *  dykes,'  the  chance  is  that 
you  find  yourself  up  to  the  shoulders 
in  bog  and  water,  with  no  very  firm 
footing  even  at  that  depth.     You 
must  make  up  your  mind  to  fire 
neither  at  snipe,  nor  teal,  nor  grouse, 
although  they  should    rise  under 
your  nose,  for,  if  you  have  patience, 
you  are    sure,    among    the  warm 
springs  about  the  centre,  to  surprise 
a  flock  of  wild  duck.     On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  I  follow  a  well-known 
•path,  and,  at  the  very  place  where  I 
look  for  them,  half  a  dozen  noble 
birds  rise  out  of  the  bog,  and  a 
brace  of  glossy  purple-brown  mal- 
lards are  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
bag.    Farther  up  I  come  upon  some 
pretty  little  teal  that  are  sporting 
innocently  in  a  piece  of  open  water ; 
then  I  get  a  long  cartridge  shot  at 
another  old  cock  grouse;  and  finally, 
in  the  little  glen  fringed  with  alder 
and  birch  that  runs  from  the  moss 
up  the  hill-side,  first  a  woodcock, 
and  then  a  black  cock,  are  knocked 
over  upon  the  heather.     The  black 
cock  mounts    higher    and    higher 
after  the  shot  is  fired,  until  suddenly 
his  flight  is  arrested  in  mid-air,  and 
he  falls  like  an  arrow  to  the  ground. 
What  a  fall  was  there!     There  is 
no  worthier  bird  in  this  world  than 
an  old  black  cock  early  in  December, 
and   the    ecstasy  one    experiences 
over  one's  first  black  cock  is  never 
forgotten.      One  forgets  much  in 
this  world — early  friends,  first  love, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  and 
many  other  good  things;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  that  moment  of  pure 
enjoyment  never  quits  us. 

And  now  I  have  reached  at  last 
the  highest  comb  of  the  low  ridge 
of  mainland  hill  (a  notable  laud- 
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mark  to  sailors  at  sea),  beside  the 
sparkling  spring  where,  in  the  old 
days,  we  invariably  ate  our  frugal 
lunch  and  smoked  our  meditative 
pipe — a  custom  which  this  day  shall 
be  religiously  observed  by   Oscar 
and    myself.      There    is    a    wide 
bird's-eye  view    of  blue   sea  and 
white  sail,  and  the  long  line  of  coast 
indented  with  sunny  bays.    Yonder 
to  the  right  is  Keelboro',  a  port  re- 
nowned for  its  fresh  herrings  and 
kippered  salmon ;  the  light  veil  of 
smoke  along  the  southern  horizon 
hangs    over  Aberhaddy,  the  grey 
capital  of   the  northern  counties. 
Ai!  ai!     (After  all  that  has  been 
said  against  it,  'Alas!'  remains  a 
convenient  interjection.)  How  many 
a  time  have  I  sat  here  with  other 
companions    than    Oscar !      Does 
Frank,  I  wonder,  yet  remember,  a» 
he  listens  to  the  long  wash  of  Aus- 
tralian seas,  and  breathes  in  con- 
verse seasons,  how  we  parted  beside 
this  very  stone  (enormous  boulder 
deposited  by  the  Deluge  or  other 
primeval  force),  and  how  he  re- 
peated to  me  the  words  of  St.  John 
(Jane  Eyre  had  been  newly  pub- 
lished), in  which  an  austere  patriot's 
passion  for  his  fatherland  finds  me- 
morable utterance?     'And  I  shall 
see  it  again,'  he  said,  aloud,   '  in 
dreams,  when  I  sleep  by  the  Ganges ; 
and  again,  in  a  more  remote  hour, 
when  another   slumber  overcomes 
me,  on  the  shore  of  a  darker  stream.' 
But  with  even  more  tragic  direct- 
ness is  thine  honest,  kindly,  saga- 
cious   face — trustiest   of  servants, 
and  steadiest  of  friends — revived  by 
the  associations  of  the  spot.     In  all 
my  wanderings  in  this  world  I  have 
never  met  a  man  so  finely  simple, 
so  utterly  unselfish,  so  unostenta- 
tious in  the  manifestation,  yet  so 
constant  in  the  fidelity  of  his  friend- 
ship.   The  old   family  servant  is 
now  rarely  met  with ;  the  nervous 
anxiety  to  'move  on'  has  affected 
those  who  serve  as  well  as  those 
they  serve,  and  the  old  feudal  re- 
lationship, with  its  kindly  pieties, 


has  given  place  to  the  fierce  jealousies 
between  employers  and  employed, 
which  are  growing  every  day  more 
bitter  and  less  capable  of  peaceful 
appeasement.  Charles  came  to  us 
when  a  boy,  and  left  us  only  when 
death  took  him  away.  During 
these  thirty  years  he  had  passed 
into  our  life  and  grown  one  of  our- 
selves. He  had  taught  us  lads  to 
ride,  and  shoot,  and  tell  the  truth ; 
he  had  helped  to  send  us  away  into 
the  great  world  that  lay  behind  his 
peaceful  hills ;  he  had  been  the  first 
to  welcome  us  back  when  we  re- 
turned in  triumph  or  defeat,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  and  he  was  always 
the  same — homely,  upright,  ingenu- 
ous, candid,  incorruptible.  When 
I  think  of  him  now  I  involuntarily 
recall  some  antique  heroic  model; 
the  petty  tumults  of  modern  life, 
the  complex  passions  of  modern 
civilisation,  had  not  affected  the 
large  simplicity  of  his  nature.  There 
was  that  lofty  repose  about  tins 
plain,  honest,  homely,  awkward, 
parish-bred  man  which  makes  sta- 
tues of  the  Apollo  and  the  Antinons 
inimitable.  He  was  one  of  nature's 
noblemen— one  of  the  men  in  whom 
she  has  secretly  implanted  the  fine 
instinct  of  good-breeding,  and  the 
native  sweetness  and  gentleness, 
which  cannot  be  bought  with  money, 
and  which  even  culture  does  not  al- 
ways secure.  For  it  is  an  art  be- 
yond 


The  art  itself  is  nature. 

The  winter  sun  had  set  before 
my  last  shot  was  fired,  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  my  friend's  farm  the 
crescent  moon  was  up,  and  the  stars 
were  strewn  thickly  across  the  blue- 
black  vault.  I  have  ever  prued 
that  walk  home  through  the  winter 
twilight.  Shooting,  as  presently 
pursued,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
somewhat  barbarous  sport,  though 
to  say  gravely  that  all  who  practise 
it  are  as  vile  as  the  vilest  of  Romaa 
emperors  is  a  Ettle  hit  of  an  ex- 
aggeration.   To  assist  at  a  hattae 
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of  pheasants  is  hardly  so  criminal 
as  to  assist  at  a  battue  of  Christians : 
but,  even  when  practised  moderately 
and  wisely,  the  excitement  of  the 
ohase  is  apt  to  render  one  insensible 
for  the  time  being  to  the  finer  in- 
fluences of  nature.  The  walk  home 
puts  all  this  right.  As  you  stroll 
quietly  back,  you  have  leisure  to 
note  whatever  is  going  on  around 
you,  at  an  hour  well  suited  for  ob- 
servation. Though  it  is  too  dark 
to  shoot,  the  frosty  brightness  of 
the  air  reflects  itself  upon  the 
heather.  A  hare  starts  from  a 
furrow  over  which  you  had  walked 
in  the  morning.  The  partridges 
you  had  scattered  are  calling  to 
each  other  before  they  settle  to 
roost.  A  pack  of  grouse  whirr 
past  on  their  way  from  the  stubbles, 
and  numberless  ducks  whistle  over- 
head. In  the  frosty  stillness  the 
faintest  sound  becomes  distinct,  so 
that  you  can  hear  the  voices  of  the 
fishermen  among  the  cottages  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  even  of 
sailors  out  at  sea.  And  as  in  your 
lonely  walk  you  look  up  at  those 
mighty  constellations  which  march 
across  the  heaven,  thoughts  of  a 
wider  compass  cannot  fail  to  visit 
you.  Whither  are  they,  whither  are 
we,  bound  ?  Who  has  sent  us  out 
upon  this  unknown  tract  ?  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?  Is  it  indeed  true 
that  incalculable  myriads  of  men 
similar  to  ourselves  have  already 
passed  out  of  this  life  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  des- 
tined to  follow  themp — But  the 
stars  will  not  answer  our  bewildered 
4  whithers'  and  '  wherefores ' — their 
steely  diamond-like  glitter  only 
mocking  our  curiosity.  To  me  at 
least  that  sharp  cold  light  discloses 
no  sympathy  and  discovers  no  com- 
passion ;  and  the  cheerful  sights  and 
sounds  of  this  eligible  piece  of  solid 
land  on  which  we  have  been  cast 
by  Supreme  Wisdom  or  Supreme 
Caprice  are    far  more    reassuring 


than  any  amount  of  star-gazing. 
We  may  trust  ourselves — may  we 
not  ? — with  reasonable  confidence  to 
the  power  which  has  taught  chil- 
dren to  laugh  and  prattle  and  win 
their  way  to  the  flintiest  hearts 
among  us  ? 

As  next  day  was  market  day  at 
Peelboro',  Donald  proposed  that  I 
should  accompany  him  to  that 
odoriferous  burgh,  which  was  then 
— to  add  to  its  other  attractions — 
vehemently  engaged  in  selecting  a 
Member  to  represent  it  in  the  Par- 
liament of  the  country.  Good  old 
Sir  Andrew,  whose  convivial  quali- 
ties had  recommended  him  for  half 
*  a  century  to  the  continued  confidence 
of  the  electors,  had  gone  over  to  a  ma- 
jority greater  even  than  that  which 
supports  Mr.  Gladstone.6  Young 
Sir  Andrew  was  in  the  field ;  but  he 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  walk 
the  course;  a  middle-aged  Radical 
Professor,  addicted  to  snuff  and 
spectacles,  had  come  down  from  the 
Metropolis,  and  gone  to  the  front 
in  really  gallant  style.  He  was 
ready  to  introduce  any  number  of 
Bills  into  the  House :  a  Bill  to  as- 
sist the  consumption  of  excisable 
liquors ;  a  Bill  to  permit  the  tenant 
of  land  to  break  any  contract  into 
which  he  might  have  entered,  if  he 
found  it  convenient  or  profitable  to 
do  so ;  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
game  laws  and  the  extinction  of 
game ;  a  Bill  to  compel  landlords  to 
turn  sheep-runs  into  arable  farms, 
and  deer-forests  into  parks  for  the 
people;  and  so  on.  These  revo- 
lutionary propositions  had  excited 
much  enthusiasm  in  the  community, 
and  Duncan  informed  me  that  his 
brother  farmers  had  actually  adopted 
the  Profes8oras  an  eminently  eligible 
candidate  before  it  was  accidentally 
discovered  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  '  hypothec.'  The  fall  of  an  ex- 
plosive rocket  could  not  have  caused 
more  panic  among  his  supporters 
than   when,  in    answer    to   Dirty 


*  This  was  written  before  the  General  Election. 
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Davie's  familiar  enquiry  (Dirty 
Davie  was  a  local  politician  of 
note),  'Fat  think  ye  of  hypothec, 
man  P '  the  candidate  incautiously 
admitted  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
whatever.  An  effort  was  made  to 
silence  Davie,  who  was  advised  to 
'  go  to  bed/  *  to  wash  his  face/  and 
to  undertake  various  other  unusual 
and  unpalatable  operations ;  but 
Davie  stuck  to  his  text,  and  by- 
and-by  the  meeting  came  round 
to  Davie's  stand-point,  and  then 
adjourned  amid  profound  agitation, 
as  they  do  in  France. 

Donald  was  on  his  way  to  attend 
a  gathering  of  farmers  which  had 
been  specially  convened  to  meet 
that  morning  in  the  Exchange  at 
Peelboro'.  Donald  in  his  heart  was 
in  favour  of  the  young  Laird.  A 
bit  of  a  sportsman  himself,  he  had 
no  notion  of  allowing  grouse  and 
partridges  to  be  cleared  out  of  the 
country.  But  the  rest,  he  admit- 
ted, were  mad  as  March  hares. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  method  in 
their  madness,  however.  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  com- 
plete  and  profound  selfishness  which 
appeared  to  animate  a  class  which 
had  been  newly  roused  to  the  value 
of  its  political  privileges, — no  im- 
perial interest,  no  conceptions  of 
national  duty,  seeming  to  have  any 
place  in  the  minds  of  electors,  who 
were  ready  to  return  any  candidate, 
whatever  his  politics  might  be,  who 
would  promise  to  vote  against 
hypothec  and  the  game  laws.  A 
somewhat  portentous  political  phe- 
nomenon truly. 

But  on  all  that  happened  at 
Peelboro'  on  that  day,  and  on  many 
other  days  before  the  election  came 
off,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  witnessed 
some  very  lively  scenes,  that  we 
dined  with  my  genial  friend  the 
Provost,  who  had  with  characteristic 
impartiality  presided  at  the  meet- 
ings of  both  candidates  with  the 
electors,  and  candidly  admitted  that 
a  great  deal  could  be  said  for  either; 


and  that  on  our  way  home  we 
arrived  at  the  opinion  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  encourage  by  arti- 
ficial means  the  consumption  of  ex- 
cisable liquors  in  Peelboro'  and  its 
vicinity. 

Donald  was  anxious  that  I  should 
stay  another  day  with  him.     There 
was  a  hill-loch  haunted  by  wild  geese 
and  swans,  where  a  shot  might  be 
got  of  a  moonlight  night ;  but  my 
fisher-Mends  had  engaged  to  meet 
me  on  the  Thursday,   and  I  had 
undertaken  to  secure  some  skins  of 
sea-birds  for  old  Tom  Purdie,  the 
taxidermist,  so  I  drove  back  to  my 
comfortable  quarters  at  '  The  Mer- 
maid/ where  I  was  welcomed  bj 
my  comely  landlady  and  her  come- 
lier  daughter — maker  ptdchray  filia 
pulchrior.     John  and   Peter  came 
up  to  the  inn  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  to  tell  me  that  the  boat 
was  in  readiness  for  our  expedition, 
and  to  get  some  charges  of  powder 
and  shot  for  Peter's  old  duck-gun, 
a  tremendously  'hard-hitter/  as  I 
once  learned  from  painful  experi- 
ence. -  It  nearly  knocked  me  down, 
and  my  shoulder  was   blue  for  a 
month.    But  Peter  knows  how  to 
humour  the   monster,   and  in  his 
hands  it  has  killed  its  bird  at  a 
hundred  yards. 

Peter  and  John  are  waiting  for 
me  at  the  pier,  and  we  push  off, 
and  row  leisurely  down  the  middle 
channel  of  the  stream.  Nothing 
can  rival  the  clear  crisp  transparent 
charm  of  the  atmosphere  on  such 
a  morning.  The  thermometer  was 
a  great  many  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  during  the  night, 
and  even  now  it  marks  two  or  three 
degrees  of  frost.  But  there  is  not  the 
faintest  breath  of  wind  ;  every  twig, 
every  blade  of  grass  might  have 
been  cut  out  of  stone ;  they  are  all 
as  statuesque  as  the  inmates  of  the 
enchanted  palace  before  the  prince 
came.  That  speechless,  motionless, 
spell-bound  creation,  lighted  np 
with  such  a  flood  of  winter  sun- 
shine, might    become  really  'on- 
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canny'  to  us,  wore  it  not  for  the 
birds,  who,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  are 
as  lively  as  ever.  As  we  drift  down 
the  stream  we  hear  the  sparrows 
chirping  boisterously  in  the  leafless 
hedges  along  the  banks ;  and  quietly 
as  we  move,  immense  flocks  of  ducks 
are  constantly  rising  ahead  of  us, 
out  of  shot;  rising  and  circling 
overhead,  and  making  the  upper  air 
vocal  with  their  wings.  Now  we 
reach  the  bar  of  the  rivor,  where 
even*  on  this  preternaturally  calm 
morning  there  is  a  line  of  white 
breakers,  among  which  black 
scoters  are  diving  with  a  zest  which 
makes  us  (or  at  least  one  of  us,  for 
my  fisher-friends,  though  sea-bred 
and  seafaring  people,  curiously 
enough  cannot  swim)  jealous  of 
their  thick  feathers  and  waterproof 
coats,  and  we  have  to  steer  the  boat 
with  some  caution  through  the  surf. 
This  noble  bay,  whose  grand 
curve,  like  a  bent  bow  at  its 
utmost  tension,  attracts  the  admira- 
tion of  the  dullest,  is  the  hunt- 
ing ground  for  which  we  are  bound. 
The  day  is  too  still  to  enable  us  to 
do  much  among  the  ducks ;  the  nu- 
merous parties  of  mallards,  widgeon, 
teal,  and  long-tailed  ducks,  which 
are  scattered  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, invariably  rising  before  we 
are  within  shot.  The  prime  weather 
for  duck-shooting  is  the   weather 


when,  with  a  good  stiff  frost,  such 
as  we  have  to-day,  a  strong  breeze 
blows  from  the  land,  rippling  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  whitening 
the  ridges  of  the  swell.  Then 
running  back  and  forward  along  the 
coast,  under  a  mere  scrap  of  brown 
sail,  we  fall  upon  the  ducks  unex- 
pectedly, and  as  they  commonly 
rise  into  the  wind  (that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  boat,  which  of 
course  has  the  wind  more  or  less 
behind  it),  there  is  leisure  for  a 
deliberate  shot ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  a  great  number  of  various 
kinds  killed  on  such  a  morning. 
But  it  is  no  use  to  complain;  and 
for  most  of  the  birds  I  want  (and 
no  sportsman  will  kill  birds  that  he 
does  not  want)  this  is  as  good  a  day 
as  any. 

The  birds  that  I  am  seeking  for 
my  taxidermist  friend  belong  to 
the  noble  and  ancient  family  of 
divers.  The  Great  Auk,  I  presume, 
has  been  finally  hunted  out  of  this 
evil  world.  Nothing  is  left  of  him 
except  his  skin,  and  of  skins  it 
appears  that  only  about  seventy  in 
all  have  been  preserved.  Mr. 
Gray's  really  pathetic  account  (pa- 
thetic on  account  of  its  anxious 
exactness)  of  all  that  remains  to 
us  of  the  Great  Auk,  will  be  found 
in  afoot-note.6  The  extermination 
of  the  Bed  Indian  of  the  sea,  as 
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we  may  call  him,  is  certainly  a 
curious  fact,  and  one  that  perhaps 
justifies  the  almost  excessive  interest 
that  has  been  felt  in  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  this  ungainly 
bird  by  naturalists  and  others. 
But  the  Black-throated,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Red- throated 
Divers  are  still  common  on  our 
coasts,  although  their  numbers  of 
late  years  have  shown  a  sensible 
diminution.  The  loon  is  beyond 
question  a  noble  bird.  There  is  a 
magnificent  energy  and  force  of 
movement  about  him  which  impress 
the  imagination.  He  moves  through 
the  water  as  the  eagle  moves 
through  the  air.  I  never  tried  to 
eat  one,  but  I  fancy  that  he  must 
be  nearly  all  muscle.  There  is  not 
an  ounce  of  superfluous  fat  upon 
him.  He  is  an  athlete  who  is  al- 
ways in  training.  His  speed  under 
water  is  almost  incredible.  He 
sinks  quite  leisurely  as  you  ap- 
proach   within     shot;     a    minute 


elapses,  and  then  he  reappears  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bay,  having 
changed  his  course  moreover  when 
out  of  sight,  with  the  view  of 
putting  you  off  the  scent.  This  is 
true  more  particularly  of  the  Great 
Northern  Diver ;  the  Red-throated 
is  a  less  powerful  bird,  and  is  more 
easily  circumvented.7 

The  bay  of  Ury  is  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  loon;  but  to-day  it 
does  not  seem  at  first  as  if  we  were 
to  succeed  in  sighting  him.  As  we 
row  leisurely  along  the  coast,  I 
scan  the  whole  breadth  of  the  bay 
with  my  glass.  That  is  a  brown 
skua  in  the  midst  of  a  shrieking 
assemblage  of  gulls ;  that  is  a  cor- 
morant hard  at  work  among  the 
whiting  ;  that  is  a  black  guillemot 
in  its  winter  plumage;  these  are 
parties  of  the  graceful  Northern 
hareld  who  are  feeding  greedily 
upon  the  tiny  bivalves  at  the  bot- 
tom : 8  and  that  is — why,  that  is 
an    Eider  drake,   and   one  of  the 


7  Mr.  Gray  picturesquely  describes  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  Red-throated  Diver: — 
'  Among  rustic  people,  the  ordinary  note  of  the  Red-throated  Diver  is  said  to  portend 
rain ;  in  some  districts,  indeed,  the  bird  is  known  by  the  name  of  rain  goose.  I  have 
oftener  than  once  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  birds  calling  at  nightfall  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1870, 1  witnessed  a  curious  scene  at  Lochmaddy, 
in  the  island  of  North  Uist,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  air  whs  remarkably 
still  and  sultry,  and  frequent  peals  of  thunder  in  the  distance  were  the  only  sounds  that 
for  a  time  broke  upon  the  irksome  quiet  that  otherwise  prevailed.  At  length  the  thunder, 
on  becoming  louder,  seemed  to  waken  up  the  divers  on  various  lochs  -within  sight  of 
where  I  stood,  and  first  one  pair,  then  another,  rose  high  into  the  air,  and  flew  round  in 
circles,  until  there  must  have  been  twenty  or  thirty  in  all.  After  a  time,  they  settled  in 
one  of  the  salt  creeks  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward,  and  then  there  arose  a  wild  and 
unearthly  noise  from  the  birds,  which  I  cannot  describe.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sound  which 
no  one  can  ever  forget  after  once  hearing  it,  especially  in  these  Hebridean  solitudes, 
where  it  acquires  its  full  emphasis.  Next  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  while  bowling 
along  towards  the  Sound  of  Benbecula  in  the  face  of  a  rain-cloud  such  as  I  wish  never 
to  see  again,  several  of  the  birds  passed  us  overhead  at  a  considerable  height,  uttering 
the  same  cries,  which  might  be  likened  to  a  person  in  despair  making  a  last  shout  for 
help  when  no  help  is  near.' 

*  Mr.  Graham  (he  must  really  be  got  to  print  his  Birds  of  Zona  and  Mull ;  it  would  b» 
as  great  a  success  as  St.  John's  Wild  Sports  of  the  Highlands)  has  a  delightful  account 
of  the  Northern  Hareld  at  page  389  of  Mr.  Gray's  volume :  *  The  Long-tailed  Dock 
comes  to  Iona  in  the  early  part  of  November,  when  there  appears  a  small  flock  of  a  dens 
or  so  which  takes  up  its  station  off  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  These  are  generally 
reinforced  during  the  frosts  and  severe  weather  of  December  and  January  by  fresh 
arrivals  which  are  driven  in  from  the  sea,  and  from  their  more  unsheltered  haunts,  uD 
at  last  very  great  numbers  are  assembled  in  the  bay.  Towards  the  end  of  March  this 
large  flock  begins  to  break  up  into  pairs  and  small  parties ;  many  go  away ;  and  whea 
the  weather  keeps  fine  they  make  long  excursions,  and  for  days  the  bay  is  quite  desertti 
A  change  of  weather,  however,  will  still  bring  them  back,  and  a  smart  gale  would 
assemble  a  considerable  fleck  of  them,  and  this  as  late  as  the  second  week  in  April ;  bit 
after  this  time  you  see  them  no  more.    Thus  we  have  them  with  us  about  four  nostKfl : 
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birds  that  Tom  has  specially  com- 
missioned me  to  secure.  He  is 
floating  calmly  and  majestically 
on  the  surface ;  there  are  one  or 
two  attendant  grey-brown  eider 
ducks  beside  him;  he  has  come 
from  the  far  North,  where  it  is 
high  treason  to  molest  him,  and  it 
goes  against  the  grain  to  shoot  the 
great  handsome  simple  bird  now, 
when  he  has  trusted  himself  to  our 
hospitality.  So  I  hand  him  over 
to  Peter,  who  has  no  scruples  on 
the  subject,  and  who  quickly  gets 
him  on  board.  Just  as  we  are 
examining  his  plumage  (lying 
quietly  on  our  oars),  a  long  shapely 
neck  rises  out  of  the  water  beside 
the  boat,  and  a  grave,  steady  eye 
is  fixed  enquiringly  upon  us.  Be- 
fore the  guns  can  be  pointed  at 
him,  he  has  disappeared  as  silently 


as  he  had  risen,  and  then  John  and 
Peter  set  themselves  to  their  oars, 
for  they  know  that  they  have  work 
enough  cut  out  for  them.  It  is  the 
Great  Northern  Diver  himself,  and 
it  takes  us  well-nigh  an  hour  before 
we  again  succeed  in  getting  him 
within  shot.  Later  on,  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  another 
Great  Northern,  besides  two  or 
three  of  the  Red- throated  variety ; 
and  then  we  hoist  our  sail,  and  run- 
ning rapidly  home  before  the  evening 
breeze  which  is  rippling  the  water, 
reach  the  pier  from  which  we  had 
started  in  the  morning,  just  in  time 
to  see  the  stars  come  out.  Our 
bag  is  not  a  large  one ;  it  might 
indeed  have  been  indefinitely  in- 
creased, had  we  chosen  to  slaughter 
useless,  innocent  birds,  as  I  have 
known  Christian  gentlemen  do  ;  but- 


they  arrive  with  the  first  frown  of  winter,  and  depart  with  the  earliest  blink  of  summer 
sun.    The  Northern  Hareld  brings  ice  and  snow  and  storms  upon  its  wings  ;  but  as  soon 
as  winter,  with  his  tempestuous  rage,  rolls  unwillingly  back  before  the  smile  of  advanc- 
ing spring  to  his  Polar  dominions,  the  bird  follows  in  his  train  ;  for  no  creature  revels 
more  amidst  the  gloom  and  rage  and  horrors  of  winter  than  the  ice  duck.    The  cry  of 
this  bird  is  very  remarkable,  and  has  obtained  for  it  the  Gaelic  name  of  Lack  Bhinn,  or 
the  musical  duck,  which  is  most  appropriate :  for  when  the  voices  of  a  number  are  heard 
in  concert,  rising  and  falling,  borne  along  upon  the  breeze  between  the  rollings  of  the 
surf,  the  effect  is  musical,  wild,  and  startling.     The  united  cry  of  a  large  flock  sounds 
very  like  bagpipes  at  a  distance,  but  the  note  of  a  single  bird  when  heard  very  near  is 
certainly  not  so  agreeable.    On  one  occasion  I  took  great  pains  to  learn  the  note,  and  the 
following  words  are  the  nearest  approach  that  can  be  given  of  it  in  writing :  it  articulates 
them  very  distinctly,  though  in  a  musical  bugle-like  tone : — "  Our,  o,  u,  ah  !  our,  o,  u,  ahln 
Sometimes  the  note  seems  to  break  down  in  the  middle,  and  the  bird  gets  no  further 
than  our,  or  owcr,  which  it  runs  over  several  times,  but  then,  as  with  an  effort,  the 
whole  cry  is  completed  loud  and  clear,  and  repeated  several  times,  as  if  in  triumph.    At 
this  time  they  were  busily  feeding,  diving  in  very  deep  water  on  a  sand  bottom,  and 
calling  to  one  another  when  they  rose  to  the  surface.    I  never  saw  these  ducks  come 
very  near  the  shore ;  perhaps  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  bay  which  they  frequent  having 
shores  which  they  could  not  approach  easily,  as  there  is  usually  a  heavy  surf  breaking 
.upon  them.    I  have  frequently  watched  them  at  night,  to  see  if  they  would  come  into 
any  of  the  creeks,  but  they  never  did ;  on  the  contrary,  after  dusk  they  would  often  leave 
the  bay ;  the  whole  of  them  would  fly  off  simultaneously  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland 
of  Mull,  as  if  they  were  bound  for  some  well-known  feeding  ground.    I  have  often  seen 
them  actively  feeding  in  the  day-time,  though  more  generally  they  are  floating  about  at 
rest  or  diverting  themselves.    They  are  of  a  very  lively  and  restless  disposition,  con- 
tinually rising  on  the  wing,  flying  round  and  round  in  circles,  chasing  one  another, 
hurrying  along  the  surface,  half-flying,  half-swimming,  and  accompanying  all  these 
gambols  with  their  curious  cries.    When  the  storms  are  at  their  loudest,  and  the  waves 
running  mountains  high,  then  their  glee  seems  to  reach  its  highest  pitch,  and  they  appear 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  confusion,    When  watching  them  on  one  of  these  occasions,  I 
had  to  take  shelter  under  a  rock  from  a  dreadful  blast,  accompanied  by  very  heavy 
enow,  which  in  a  moment  blotted  out  the  whole  landscape ;  everything  was  enveloped  in 
a  shroud  of  mist  and  driving  sleet ;  but  from  the  midst  of  the  intense  gloom  there  arose 
the  triumphant  sons  of  these  wild  creatures  rising  above  the  uproar  of  the  elements ;  and 
when  the  mist  lifted,  I  beheld  the  whole  flock  careering  about  the  bay  as  if  mad  with 
delight/ 
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a  bag  which  contains  a  Northern 
Diver  and  an  Eider  drake  will  not 
be  sneered  at  by  any  honest  na- 
turalist. 

The  post-bag  has  arrived  daring 
my  absence,  and  the  table  is   lit* 
tered  with  the  accumulated  letters 
and    papers    of    the    past    week. 
Having  recovered  from  the  pleasant 
drowsiness   which  after  a  winter 
day  spent  on  the  sea  is  apt  to  over- 
take one  at  an  early  period  of  the 
evening,  I  read  my  letters,  glance 
at  the  newspapers,  and  finally  settle 
myself  to  the  perusal  of  a  privately 
printed  translation  of  the  recently 
discovered  or  recently  reconstructed 
Lap  epic,  Peivash  Parneh9  which 
the  author  has  forwarded  to  me 
through  that  unique  institution  of 
our    age — the    book-post.9     As   a 
rule    the    Sagas    are    rather    dry 
reading ;    but  this  episode  of  the 
wooing  and  winning  of  Kalla  is  as 
seductive  as  a  romance.     Whether 
it  is  the  merit  of  the  story  itself,  or 
of  the  peculiar  metre  which  Mr. 
Weatherly  has  adopted,  or  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  pri- 
vileged to  read  it,  I  do  not  exactly 
know ;   but  the  fascination  of  the 
narrative  is  undeniable.     The  envi- 
ronment certainly  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.     The  book  is 
keen    with   the  keenness  of  that 
Northern  Sea  from  which  I  have 
newly  returned,  and  which  at  this 
moment  is  lying  in  a  flood  of  moon- 
light outside  the  window.     It  is  all 
about    the    north    wind,   and   the 
aurora,  and  the  long-haired  Vikings, 
who  came  down  upon  these  shores 
in   their    handy    little   craft,    and 
helped  to  make  us  the  hardy  sailors 
we  have  grown.     It  belongs  cha- 
racteristically to  the  Mare    Tene- 
brosum,  and  yet  it  is  reminiscent  (if 
there  be  such  a  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary) of  earlier  story — of  stories 
that  wandering  tribes  had  listened 
to  as  they  sat  round  the  watch-fires 


they  had  kindled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont    and    the    ^Sgean. 
How  the  hero  seeks  his  bride  ;  how 
he  finds  her,  like  Nausicaa,  at  the 
washing-tub ;  how  he  woos  her  with 
soft  speeches  and  honeyed  words ; 
how  she,  till  that  moment   fancy 
free,  blushes  and  falters,  and  will 
not  bid  him  to  leave  her ;  how  the 
craft  of  love  proves  stronger  than 
the  craft  of  age ; — all  this  we  had 
heard   before,   in  language   which 
none  of  us,  the  busiest  or  the  laziest, 
ever  quite  forget.     But    somehow 
the  narrative  of  the  old  story-teller 
does  not  lose  its  charm  when  trans- 
planted to  a  more  barren  soil,  and 
translated  into  a  harsher  tongue. 
Nay,  it  is  brought  even  nearer  to  us 
when  we  find  that  it  has  all  hap- 
pened over  again  in  that  'North 
countrie '  to  which  we  belong,  and 
to  that  race  which  is  akin  to  our 
own.     Have  you  time  (ere  I  put 
away  my  pen)   to   listen  to  some 
lines  from  Mr.  Weatherly's  really 
admirable  version  of  the  wooing  of 
Kalla  by  the  Son  of  the  Sun-god  P 
This  is  how  it  happened. 

Peiwar,  the  Son  of  the  Sun-god, 
while  following  the  reindeer  and  the 
white  bear  to  their  haunts  in  the 
North,  hears  of  the  land  of  Kale- 
wala,  and  of  the  beautiful  maiden 
Kalla: 

A  tale  is  told  of  the  maiden, 
A  saga  is  sung  in  his  ears: 
That  far  from  the  Waal-star,  westward, 
Apart  from  the  sun's  orb  eastward. 
There  lies  the  glittering  glimmer 
Of  sea  shores  silverly  shining; 
And  peaks  that  gleam  as  with  gold, 
Cliffs  that  sparkle  with  copper, 
Heavenward  rising,  their  edges 

Twinkling  with  tia. 

And  friendly  is  Kalewa's  fireside, 
Fishful  is  Kalewa's  sea-stream ; 
Never,  in  vain,  to  the  sea-depth 

Sinketh  the  netstooe. 

And  bright  in  the  mirror-like  sea  warn 
The  lighted  sea  cliffs  glow, 
With  the  fiery  flames  of  the  sunlight, 


*  Peivash  Parneh :  the  Sons  of  the  San-God.    Translated  by  Frederick  E.  Woatbcrlr, 
B.A.,  Author  of  *  Muriel,  and  other  Poems/  1873. 
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With  the  coloured  rain  of  the  sun-rays, 

Gleaming  above  and  below  ; 

— A  second  world  in  the  waters, 

A  reflex  of  joy  and  of  light ; 

And  the  maiden  in  wimpling  fountains 

Seeth  her  image. 

So  lie  summons  the  chivalry  of 
the  Sunland  around  him,  and  sails 
away  to  the  North : 

And  the  voyagers  watch  the  hours 
Move  up,  pass  on,  go  by, 
Till  a  year  is  marked  to  the  dead ; 
While  ever  with  tidings  hie 

Birds  to  the  southland. 

At  length  they  arrive  at  Kale- 
wala: 

What  see  the  Sons  of  the  Sunland? 
They  behold  the  beautiful  maiden 
On  shore ;  on  a  lovely  height 
She  stands  in  the  sleeping  forest. 
Mighty,  gentle,  divine, 
A  mystic  beautiful  maiden. 
Nearer  they  sail  and  nearer ; 
Full  two  heads  taller  they  found  her, 
Than  all  the  many  fair  daughters 

Of  man's  generations. 

Through  the  glare  of  a  crackling  fire 
She  stept  with  one  foot  in  the  tide, 
And  yonder,  a  flaming  pine-tree 
Blazed  on  a  rock  beside : 
While  on  sticks  and  staves  the  maiden 
Spread  out  white  flaxen  raiment, 
Stood  wringing  the  dripping  raiment, 
Stood  swinging  the  heavy  beater, 
While  the  echo  ran  round  the  sea-marge 
To  the  sounding  ends  of  the  land. 

The  Son  of  the  Sun-god  speeds 
in  his  wooing : 

Down  to  the  shore  he  leapt, 
Stretching  his  lissom  limbs 
With  the  mighty  leap,  and  stept 

To  tne  maiden  full  lightly. 
And  taking  her  hands  he  claspt  her 
And  prest  her  close  to  his  bosom, 
Claspt  her  in  gladness  and  glee, 
And  in  noble  and  masterful  accents, 

Spake  as  she  trembled : 

1 O  be  gentle  and  kind  to  me,  maiden ! 
I  am  not  made  out  of  cloud-mists, 
I  am  no  watery  phantom, 
But  a  man  with  life  and  with  love. 
Hark !  how  beneath  my  bosom 
Beateth  a  mortal  heart ! 
Lay  thy  head  on  my  bosom, 
Listen,  love,  without  fear/ 

Gently  she  leant  upon  him, 

Scarce  daring,  in  tender  dismay : 

And  sudden  the  woman  is  won ! 

There  streams  from  the  Son  of  the  Sun-god, 


From  the  beaming  face  of  the  hero, 
Joy,  like  the  light  of  the  sun. 
As,  in  the  Northern-lights'  glimmer, 
Clustering  colnmns  and  pillars 
Shake  in  the  flickering  sheen, 
And  in  her  soul's  mighty  emotion 
The  maiden  knew  life  and  love. 

The  young  people  are  not  long  of 
understanding  each  other,  and  set- 
tling the  matter ;  but  the  consent  of 
her  monstrous  old  father, 

Kalew,  blinded  in  battle, 
Moveless,  a  giant  shape, 
Clad  in  a  white-bear's  skin  ; 
A  monster  to  see, 
A  sight  of  grief  and  of  terror, — 

has  to  be  obtained  before  she  can 
leave;  and  the  ferocious  old  gen- 
tleman is  naturally  unwilling  to  be 
left  alone  in  his  blindness.  However, 
between  wine  and  guile,  his  consent 
is  extorted,  and  he  joins  the  hands 
of  the  lovers,  and  gives  them  per- 
mission to  depart.  This  is  the 
nuptial  song : 

Lo !  in  the  northern  sky, 
The  sign  of  the  gods'  protection ; 
Lo !  with  broad  arch  of  crimson 
The  great  crown  set  in  the  sky. 
Hark !  the  clashing  of  lances  ! 
Hark !  the  murmurs  of  armies, 
Now  low,  now  high. 
Lo !  the  glory  of  gods,  that  befriend  us, 

Beams  o'er  the  bridals.. 

Luminous  armies  of  clouds 

Cover  the  sky, 
And  with  gleaming  and  glance 

On  in  the  dance 
The  armed  warriors  sweep  by, 
The  bright  cloud-warriors,  the  angels 
Of  heavenly,  sweet  sanctification, 
Of  faith  that  will  not  lie  1 

Nor  does  the  generous  giant  per- 
mit them  to  depart  empty-handed : 

He  gave  of  the  booty  and  plunder, 
Won  when  a  Viking  of  old, 
As  gifts  for  the  Son  of  the  Sunland, 
Woollen  raiment,  and  girdles  of  gold, 
And  swansdown,  and  soft  snowy  linen; 
But  chiefest  and  best  of  the  treasures 
Was  a  cord  most  cunningly  fashioned 
With  knots  threefold  and  fine ; 
A  charmed  gift  from  a  Wuote, 
To  win  such  a  wind  as  might  aid  them, 

Gentle  or  stormy. 

There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
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picture  of  the  blind  old  father  stand- 
ing on  the  strand,  while  the  song  of 
the  sailors  dies  away  in  the  distance: 

He  spake :  and  she  passed  from  her  father, 

Parted,  for  grief  and  for  gladness, 

The  wife  of  the  Son  of  the  Sun-god. 

Away  from  the  great  red  cliffs 

Sailed  the  gold-ship  through  bright  blowing 

breezes ; 
Lonely,  lonely,  on  shore 

Lingered  the  blind  one ! 
Stood,  and  gazed,  without  seeing, 
At  the  silver  sand  of  the  shore, 
While  ever  long  while  he  listened, 
To  the  song  that  sounded  from  far. 

The  knotted  cord  (the  most  valu- 
able of  the  giant's  gifts)  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  last  part  of 


the  poem,  which  relates  how  Kalla's 
brothers,  finding  their  father  on 
their  return  in  a  state  of  profound 
intoxication,  and  discovering  the 
Seception  that  Kalla  had  practised 
upon  him,  take  to  their  boats  and 
pursue  the  Son  of  the  Sun-god. 
The  pursuit  is  of  course  disastrously 
unsuccessful,  and  Peiwar  carries 
home  in  safety  the  tall  and  comely 
bride: 

And  the  tale  is  still  told  on  the  Kolens , 
Still  sung  is  the  Saga  in  Lapland  ; 
Though  long  ago  Peiwar  and  Kalla 
Hare  passed  from  their  home  in  the  South* 
land 

Unto  Walhalla! 
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RELIGION  AT  THE  BAR  OP  ETHICS/ 


EARLY  Religion,  as  known  to  ns 
in  many  nations,  was  evidently 
a  product  of  numerous  mental  in- 
fluences. It  arose  before  men  bad 
definitely  and  consciously  made 
attempts  at  Science,  that  is,  at  sys- 
tematic and  verified  knowledge. 
Tbe  idea  of  Duty — or  that  wbicb 
is  due  from  eacb  individual  to  bis 
fellows,  to  bis  community,  and  to 
its  chief — must  bave  been  co-eval 
with  buman  existence.  Before  it 
arose,  man  was  not  yet  man,  but 
only  a  gregarious  animal,  perform- 
ing relative  duties  by  instinct;  if 
really  out  of  this  were  our  begin- 
nings. But  instruction  in  Duty 
was  long  a  matter  of  routine,  and 
its  rule  was  custom ;  bence  our 
name  Morals,  from  tbe  cmos  ma- 
jorum,'  tbe  custom  of  ancestors. 
jSTo  science  of  morals  was  imagined 
or  aimed  at.  Rights  ('jura'),  ac- 
cording to  ideas  so  inveterate  as  to 
last  almost  to  the  present  day, 
depended  on  custom,  so  that  a  man 
was  believed  to  bave  rights  over 
slaves,  over  wild  animals,  and  wild 
land,  by  mere  habitual  acquiescence. 
Naturally  then,  the  duties  which 
man  owes  to  man  were  thought 
essentially  different  from  those 
which  man  owes,  or  can  owe,  to 
God.  His  fellow-man  needs  his 
help,  or  his  supplies :  to  withhold 
them  is  a  harm  and  an  injustice. 
But  God,  or  the  gods,  cannot  be 
harmed  by  us.  They  want  honour, 
not  aid :  to  withhold  it,  is  not  an 
injustice,  but  a  slight,  an  insult, 
which  they  may  be  expected  to 
resent  and  punish.  Thus  the  en- 
quiry, '  what  are  the  proper  ways 
of  honouring  deity  ?  '  became  quite 
separate  from  the  other  question, 
'  what  are  the  duties  of  man  to 
man  ?'  nor  was  it  at  all  to  be  ex- 
pected that  moral  thought  should 
play  any  large  part  in  sloping  the 
earliest  religious  doctrine. 

Among  Hindoos  and  Assyrians, 


Egyptians  and  Greeks,  speculations 
of  philosophy  necessarily  premature 
and  theories  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  universe  formed  tbe  basis  of 
religion.  Among  tbe  more  imagi- 
native and  flighty  nations  poetical 
fancy  exercised  an  excessive  influ- 
ence on  religious  thought:  among 
others  the  responsibility  of  man  to 
God  assumed  a  higher  place,  so  that 
the  Creator  was  regarded  as  a 
Judge,  not  of  great  criminals  only, 
but  of  all  men  at  all  times.  Here 
tbe  union  was  made  between  Reli- 
gion and  Morals.  Nevertheless,  tbe 
great  mass  of  the  religion  remained 
fantastic,  and  generally  ascribed  to 
the  gods  the  moral  weaknesses  of 
men ;  at  the  same  time,  the  code  of 
morals  was  variously  defective  or 
erroneous. 

As  far  as  known  to  us  in  our 
Western  world,  both  religion  and 
morality  continued  to  be  dogmatic 
— that  is,  traditional,  dictatorial, 
and  unverified — until  the  era  of 
Socrates,  whose  whole  life  was 
spent  in  the  effort  to  establish 
Morals  on  a  scientific  basis.  Reli- 
gious doctrine,  as  a  whole,  he  was 
satisfied  to  accept  by  tradition ;  but 
his  strong  good  sense  insisted  on 
rejecting  from  the  mythology  all 
the  tales  which  attributed  immoral 
conduct  to  the  gods.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  many  of  them  were  only 
efforts  at  philosophy  embodied  and 
materialised  by  poets,  which  there- 
fore admitted  of  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation, freeing  them  from  gross- 
ness.  But  he  insisted  that  such 
spiritualising  was  too  tedious  and 
uncertain  a  business,  and,  on  tbe 
whole,  a  waste  of  time.  We  know 
that  silly  tales  cannot  be  sacred. 
Cut  them  away  boldly  from  religion, 
and  your  religion  becomes  nobler, 
simpler,  stronger.  Such  appears 
the  cardinal  posture  of  Socrates' 
mind  towards  the  current  theology. 
He  occasionally  practised  augury 
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from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  had  no 
objection  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo;  be- 
cause in  none  of  these  things  did 
he  find  immorality.  Even  so,  he 
appeared  to  the  vulgar  to  be  im- 
piously incredulous.  But  his  incre- 
dulity as  to  morals  was  far  more 
alarming,  because  his  search  was 
far  more  fundamental.  Wishing 
to  place  the  knowledge  of  Duty  on 
a  safe  basis,  he  dug  deeper  to  find 
solid  ground ;  and  to  superficial 
hearers  he  seemed  to  undermine 
everything  and  establish  nothing. 
To  this,  indeed,  a  personal  pecu- 
liarity remarkably  contributed. 
When  a  hearer,  embarrassed  by  his 
searching  questions,  asked  him  what 
he  thought  himself,  he  made  a  sys- 
tematic practice  of  sham  humility, 
professing  that  he  was  quite  inca- 

Sable  of  answering.  Nobody  was 
eceived  by  this.  To  expect  re- 
plies from  others,  and  evade  their 
questions  in  turn,  gave  him  an 
unfair  advantage  in  the  argument, 
made  him  very  disagreeable  as  ever 
trying  to  exhibit  other  men  as  fools, 
and  filled  the  public  with  suspicion 
of  him.  Aristotle  puts  down  this 
quality  Dissimulation  (as,  of  one's 
own  powers)  in  the  list  of  vices ; 
in  Greek  it  has  the  short  name 
irony ;  he  regards  Socrates  as  a 
pre-eminent  example  of  this  vice. 
While  such  a  method  could  not 
succeed  with  the  public,  and  indeed 
brought  down  upon  him  at  last 
fierce  resentment,  when  two  states- 
men, who  were  supposed  to  be  fair 
specimens  of  his  pupils,  were 
detested  as  the  bane  of  Athens, 
yet  with  closer  students  and  pro- 
founder  minds  the  method  was 
effectual.  Thenceforward  Duty 
was  studied  with  the  painstaking 
accuracy  and  continuity  of  men  who 
desired  to  make  it  Science.  Its 
Greek  name  Ethics  slightly  differs 
from  Morals ;  for  although  ethos 
and  ethos  probably  once  both  meant 
the  same  thing  as  Latin  consuetudo, 
yet  ethos  in  Attic  did  not  mean 


mere  custom,  but  the  temperament 
and  tone  of  the  mind.  Accordingly, 
Ethics  takes  the  inward  heart  as 
its  main  topic,  and  regards  outward 
action  as  the  manifestation. 

Mythology  in  Greece  and  Rome 
long  survived  the  birth  of  Ethics, 
because  Ethical  culture  could  not 
reach  far  into  an  illiterate  comma- 
nity,  and  because  the  charm  of 
poetry  pre-occupied  youthful  and 
ardent  minds  with  religious  phan- 
tasms. Not  the  less  is  it  certain, 
that  Ethics,  in  proportion  as  the 
science  was  cultivated  and  diffused, 
was  strongly  antagonistic  to  the 
Greek  religion.  The  followers  of 
Socrates  could  not  continue  in  his 
balanced  position;  but  discerned 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  mere 
tradition.  If  they  retained  the 
outline  of  national  belief,  as  aiding 
patriotism,  it  was  chiefly  by  ration- 
alising  or  spiritualising  it.  Bat 
from  the  moment  it  was  understood 
that  Ethics  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of 
human  science,  and  that  the 
national  Religion  has  only  a  cloud 
basis,  resting  on  we  know  not  what, 
no  one  could  stand  out  for  any 
religious  doctrine  or  sentiment 
which  Ethics  distinctly  condemned. 

Under  the  Macedonian  and  Rev 
man  Empires  the  mixture  of  popu- 
lations and  increase   of  travelling 
brought  conflicting  mythologies  into 
closer  juxtaposition.     The  ancient 
pious  assumption  that  all  were  true, 
if  only  rightly  interpreted,  did  not 
stand    long  against    the   manifold 
proofs  of  error.    With  the  extension 
of  literature  something  of  genera! 
cultivation  spread  far  beyond  the 
circles  which  can  be  anyhow  termed 
scientific  ;  and  it  became  inevitablt 
for  religion  to  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  Ethics  with  the  whole  educated 
community.     Hereby  the  Hebrew 
synagogues  made  proselytes  where- 
ever  Jews   were    scattered;    sincr 
thoughtful  Gentiles  discerned    ihv 
superior  morality  of  that  creed.  Be- 
fore long  the  current  mythology  wa- 
attacked  on  its  immoral  side  alike 
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by  accomplished  sceptics  such  as 
Lucian,  and  by  the  earnest  ve- 
hemence of  Christian  advocates. 
Christianity  has  so  uniformly,  and 
in  general  so  successfully,  nsed  this 
weapon  against  older  religions,  that 
no  Christian  can  with  decency  or 
plausibility  object  to  its  use  against 
his  own  doctrine,  whatever  be  the 
form  of  Christianity  to  which  he 
may  hold.  Yet  when  Garrison,  in 
reply  to  the  assertion  that  the  Bible 
sanctioned  slavery,  replied,  '  If  that 
be  true,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Bible/  many  shuddered  at  it  as 
profane  who  had  no  sympathies  with 
slavery.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  '  With 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  unto  you.'  It  is  pleasant 
to  have  a  double  balance,  one  to 
weigh  our  neighbour's  wares  in,  and 
another  for  one's  own ;  but  such  de- 
vices cannot  permanently  avail. 
Men  accustomed  to  argue  only  with 
those  who  hold,  with  them,  some 
acknowledged  standard  of  truth, 
as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Catechism,  or,  more  vaguely,  the 
Church,  are  annoyed  when  anyone 
appeals  from  these  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Naturally  they  were  annoyed 
and  pained  when  Garrison  appealed 
from  the  Scriptures  to  intrinsic 
morality — to  human  Ethics.  The 
appeal  made  the  fact  disagreeably 
prominent,  which,  in  controversy 
with  the  heathen,  or  with  anyone 
outside  of  the  Church,  appears  of 
itself,  that  no  Scripture  can  be 
made  the  ultimate  basis  of  belief, 
but  there  is  a  higher  court  before 
which  it  must  be  tried.  This,  in- 
deed, was  from  the  first  virtually 
asserted,  in  the  words,  Unto  the 
poor  the  Gospel  is  preached ;  he 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 
The  poor  judge  ill  concerning  al- 
leged physical  miracles ;  they  are 
bad  interpreters  of  ancient  pro- 
phecies or  other  ancient  writings ; 
they  are  not  cognisant  of  national 
history;  in  short,  of  all  that  very 
miscellaneous  literature  and  know- 
ledge which  by  modern  Christians 
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is  called  theology,  the  only  part  of 
which  the  illiterate,  or  little  edu- 
cated, can  be  good  judges,  is  the 
purely  Ethical  part.  Moral  thought 
is  necessarily  the  basis  of  any  religion 
which  appeals  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise  to  the  popular  understanding, 
and  glorifies  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  babes  and  sucklings ;  the 
same  is  certain  to  be  the  tribunal 
before  which  every  creed  in  the 
future  will  have  to  approve  itself. 
Against  any  new  religion,  as  Mor- 
monism,  we  instinctively  and  un- 
hesitatingly appeal  to  it ;  and  with 
popular  preachers  the  commonest 
and  cheapest  defence  of  Christianity 
is,  to  make  sweeping  assertions  con- 
cerning the  moral  defects  and  vices 
of ' infidels.'  This,  again,  is  an  avow- 
al, made  unawares,  that  religion  is 
fitly  judged  by  Ethical  free  thought. 

In  presence  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance, Professor  Theodore  Christ- 
lier,  of  Bonn,  recently  read  an  elabor- 
ate paper  in  that  University  on  the 
'Best  Methods  of  Counteracting 
Infidelity.'  The  method  which  he 
recommended  was,  to  expose  the 
miserable  results  of  *  infidelity,'  as 
attested  in  history,  in  contrast  to 
the  wholesome  effects  of  Christian 
faith.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  challenge  is  accepted  in  the 
(American)  Index,  a  weekly  pe- 
riodical of  Boston,  which  is  vir- 
tually the  organ  of  the  Free  Reli- 
gious Society.  A.  W.  S.,  who  was 
recently  editor,  says,  In  all  kindness, 
he  advises  Christians  not  to  try  this 
method  of  defence,  for,  if  they  under- 
take to  match  man  for  man,  fact  for 
fact,  and  so  compare  the  moral 
effects  of  *  infidelity '  and  Chris- 
tianity, they  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  discomfiture.  *  Infidelity '  could 
wish  no  better  vantage  given  it  by 
Christianity  than  such  a  historic 
comparison  would  afford.  We  warn 
Christians,  therefore  (says  he),  not 
to  throw  down  this  glove :  it  will  be 
taken  up  with  avidity  if  they  do. 

Thus  both  parties  warmly  avow 
the  high  value  of  the  moral  test ; 
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not  precisely  saying  with  Pope, '  He 
can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the 
right/  but,  that  creed  cannot  be 
right  whose  professors1  lives  are  in 
the  wrong.  Nevertheless,  both 
writers  seem  prepared  to  employ  the 
test  erroneously.  On  the  one  hand, 
under  the  railing  appellation  'in- 
fidelity' (by  which  is  meant  un- 
belief of  the  Christian  creed)  doc- 
trines most  various  and  adverse  are 
confounded.  The  entire  mass  of 
ancient  Greek  philosophers  were 
Free  Religionists,  yet  they  differed 
by  all  that  separated  Zeno  from 
Epicurus,  besides  the  Academicians 
and  others,  who  debated  everything, 
but  decided  on  nothing.  Fully  the 
same  vast  breadth  and  depth  of 
chasm  exists  among  those  now 
classed  together  as  '  infidels ' — nay, 
Hebrew,  Mussulman,  and  Hindoo 
monotheism  make  the  diversity 
greater  than  ever.  To  attempt  to 
infer  a  general  result  from  the  lives 
of  such  an  incongruous  mass  is  sim- 
ply ridiculous.  A  priori,  it  is  evi- 
dently possible  that  some  have  risen 
above  the  national  faith,  and  others 
fallen  below  it.  Equally  on  the 
other  side,  the  Index  frequently 
shows  itself  unjust  to  Christianity, 
by  imputing  to  Christian  doctrine 
all  the  vices,  swindlings,  and  high 
crimes  of  Christian  professors. 
Christianity  (forsooth)  ought  to 
keep  its  professors  moral!  Even 
the  baseness  of  the  Tammany  ring 
and  official  roguery  is  put  down  to 
the  discredit  of  Christianity.  Of 
course  an  old  creed  which  has  gained 
a  high  reputation  and  a  solid  stand- 
ing in  the  world  attracts  into  its 
ranks  those  who  have  worldly  ob- 
jects and  no  very  deep  religion.  Of 
necessity  they  dishonour  their  reli- 
gious associates,  and  the  more  so 
the  purer  and  nobler  the  creed. 
But  a  small  body  dissenting  from 
the  national  religion  is  exposed  to 
ill-will  or  suspicion,  and  attracts  no 
hypocrites;  nay,  only  men  and 
women  earnest  for  truth.  The 
members  of  the  Free  Religious  So- 


ciety have  in  common,  not  opinion 
or  belief,  but  love  of  truth.  It  is 
not  closed  to  avowed  Atheists ;  on 
the  other  extreme  it  contains  Jewish 
Rabbis.  No  inference  here  is  pos- 
sible from  comparative  morality, 
any  more  than  in  the  other  case ; 
especially  when  we  add  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  moral  conduct 
of  any  great  mass  depends  more  on 
national  institutions  and  circum- 
stances than  on  the  creed.  It  is 
not  in  this  very  vague  way  that  we 
can  get  any  award  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  Ethics.  Some  reasonable 
and  intelligible  connection  must  be 
pointed  out  between  the  tenets  and 
the  conduct  of  the  votaries;  it  must 
be  shown  that  they  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  religion,  not 
against  its  most  authoritative  stan- 
dard. Thus,  when  in  Grecian 
Corinth  a  system  of  harlotry  was 
founded  on  the  religion,  we  have  a 
right  to  charge  the  moral  evils  on 
the  creed ;  but  when  evils  arise  in 
Christendom  from  priestly  celibacy 
and  auricular  confession,  yon  can 
only  argue  from  it  against  a  parti- 
cular Church,  not  against  Chris- 
tianity itself :  for  we  know  that  these 
institutions  are  an  after-growth, 
without  any  authority  whatever 
from  the  earliest  doctrine.  As 
between  the  Free  Religionists  and 
Christendom,  we  may  perhaps  al- 
ready discern  two  topics,  which  will 
furnish,  to  a  certain  extent,  moral 
tests  —  their  doctrine  concerning 
women  and  their  doctrine  concern- 
ing humility.  Each  subject  may 
bear  a  short  discussion. 

Women  in  the  Greek  world  were 
treated  as  minors,  and  in  Palestine 
they  did  not  stand  much  higher.  The 
woman  existed  for  the  man,  the 
man  for  himself  or  for  God.  It  is 
undeniable  that  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures  the  notions  of  the  age 
were  embodied;  were  accepted  by 
the  Apostles,  and  stereotyped  by 
the  Church.  A  juster  appreciation 
of  the  statu*  of  women,  both  social 
and  political,  has  now  arisen   in 
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many  centres.     In  several  respects 
the  Quakers  took  the  lead;  yet  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  move- 
ment is  properly  Christian :  it  came 
from  free  thinking,  not  from  tra- 
dition   or    authority.     Free    Reli- 
gionists insist  that  Christianity,  as 
a  traditional  creed,  has  repressed 
the  discussion  of  women's  rights, 
and  has  aided  the  maintenance  of 
imperfect    and     unjust    relations. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  other  side,  it 
is  equally  true,  that  the  Apostolic 
comparison  of  marriage  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  Church,  though 
it  has  been  adverse  to  the  woman's 
right,  has  refined  and  spiritualised 
the  idea  of  the  relation.   The  anxi- 
ous question  now   arises,  whether 
under  Free  Religion  an  equally  pure 
ideal  will  be  maintained.     The  men 
and  women  who  take  the  lead  in 
that  American  Society  are  so  pure- 
minded,  that  to  doubt  their  earnest 
desire  to  place  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  on  the  highest  and  noblest 
footing  would  be  a  causeless  insult: 
yet  there  is  a  danger ;  for  masses 
of  men  gravitate  to   the  level  of 
principles,  whatever  the  leaders  of 
a  new  creed  may  wish  to  the  con- 
trary.     Some  of  them  undoubtedly 
go  great  lengths  in  desiring  Free 
Divorce,  and  cannot  be  convinced 
by   the  great  Roman  experiment 
(so  prominently  insisted  upon  by 
Gibbon)  that  it  will  terribly    de- 
press, not  elevate  morality.    Others 
of  them,  if  they  do  not  deny,  yet 
hold  with  a  very  loose    hand  the 
belief  in  a  personal  God.     The  out- 
lines of  national  history  known  to  us 
suggest,  that  what  is  called  Nature- 
Worship,  which  differs  little  from 
Pantheism,  strongly   conduces    to 
sexual    licentiousness;     and    some 
students  have  advanced  the  definite 
doctrine,  that  to  undermine  the  be- 
lief of  a  Personal  Holy  God  insures 
a    degradation  -in    sexual  morals. 
There  is  much  to  countenance  this 
opinion.     On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever high  the  Christian  theory,  its 
influence  over  Christian  nations  has 


hitherto  been  deplorably  feeble.  No 
people  of  Christendom  has  any 
higher  boast,  than  that  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  some  others,  and  might  be  worse 
than  it  is ;  and  those  which  are  some- 
what better,  are  better  by  reason 
of  the  political  and  social,  institu- 
tions, not  because  of  religious  doc- 
trine. It  therefore  remains  as  an 
anxious  question  of  the  future, 
whether  the  higher  influence  and 
higher  cultivation  and  greater  in- 
dependence of  woman — the  more 
refined,  tender,  and  imaginative  of 
the  two  sexes — will  so  modify  so- 
ciety as  to  counteract  those  evil  in- 
fluences which  we  may  fear  from  a 
lapse  into  Greek  or  Hindoo  Pan- 
theism. At  the  same  time,  though 
students  of  material  science  may 
prevalently  take  this  line,  there  is 
as  yet  no  indication  that  any  masses 
of  the  community  will  follow  them. 
A  Theism  akin  to  that  of  the  He- 
brews can  alone  cement  Church 
union. 

But  next,  as  to  Christian  hu- 
mility. We  have  grown  up  under 
a  belief  that,  in  respect  to  this 
quality,  Christianity  added  a  great 
and  precious  beauty  to  Virtue, 
giving  it  a  noble  and  sweet  tender- 
ness which  Pagan  goodness  could 
hardly  obtain.  Even  the  noblest 
Stoicism  is  apt  to  offend  us  as  harsh 
and  proud ;  and  if  later,  as  in  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  it  was  softened,  some 
indirect  influence  of  Christianity 
may  not  unreasonably  be  surmised. 
Assailants  have  with  excellent  rea- 
son reproached  us  modern  Euro- 
peans for  unchristian  pride  and 
ferocity.  Some  of  us,  in  deploring 
the  fact,  have  attributed  it  to  the 
ingrained  temperament  of  the  North- 
ern peoples.  Nations  long  subject 
to  severe  despotism  are  said  to  gain 
softer  manners,  with  less  of  self- 
assertion;  but  no  law  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  facts.  Are  Spa- 
niards less  proud  than  Englishmen  ? 
In  the  midst  of  such  ruminations 
one  is  quite  taken  aback  by  the 
sudden    announcement     from    the 
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centre  of  the  Free  Religionists,  that 
Christian  humility  is  not  a  virtue, 
bnt  a  despicable  vice.  In  a  formal, 
elaborate  assault,  Mr.  Francis  El- 
lingwood  Abbot,1  editor  of  the  In- 
dex, denounces  Christianity, c  in  the 
name  of  humau  virtue/  among  other 
reasons  for  the  following : 

Because  it  enjoins  self-abhorrence  as  the 
first  condition  of  the  salvation  which  it 
offers,  makes  the  denial  of  all  worth  or 
worthiness  in  mankind  the  first  step  in 
the  Christian  life,  and  teaches  that  Christ 
will  save  those  alone  who  hare  lost  all  faith 
in  themselves  and  in  their  own  power  to 
escape  the  just  wrath  of  God.  It  thus 
strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  extinguishes  that  noble  sen- 
timent of  self-respect  without  which  all 
high  virtue  is  impossible,  and  smites  men 
with  the  leprosy  of  self-contempt.  It 
makes  them  crawl  like  reptiles  before 
'Christ — '  their  hands  on  their  mouths,  and 
their  mouths  in  the  dust'  It  is  the  very 
Abolition  of  true  manliness  among  men. 

On  this  passage  one  may  first 
remark,  that  it  identifies  Christian 
doctrine  with  that  of  St.  Augustine 
•(which  never  prevailed  entirely  in 
Christendom),  and  is  worded  more 
strongly  than  a  majority  of  Chris- 
tians will  accept ;  but  let  us  pass 
this  by.  Next,  the  attack  is  directed 
as  truly  against  the  Hebrew  reli- 
gion, as  the  Christian ;  indeed,  the 
Hebrews  were  the  earlier  offenders, 
and  the  Christians  have  but  fol- 
lowed in  their  track.  As  to  the  '  self- 
abhorrence'  which  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  purity  brings  into  the  heart 
of  man,  the  Book  of  Job  takes  the 
lead,  and  expresses  it  in  coarser 
terms  than  any  polished  persons  now 
choose  to  employ.  Job  is  not  content 
with  the  simple  statement,  *  I  have 
heard  of  Thee  with  the  hearing  of 
the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
Thee:  wlierefore  I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes ; '  but  long 
earlier  in  the  controversy  he  asks : 
'How  should  man  be  just  before 
God  ?  ...  If  I  wash  myself  in 
snow-water,  and  make  my  hands 


ever  so  clean,  yet  shalt  Thou  plunge 
me  in  the  ditch,  and  mine  own 
clothes  shall  make  me  to  be  ab- 
horred.' Other  writers  in  the  In- 
dex have  uttered  strong  contempt 
against  Christianity  for  the  doctrine, 
that ( all  our  righteousnesses  are  as 
filthy  rags,'  —  strangely  unaware 
that  the  words  are  a  mere  quotation 
from  Isaiah  lxiv.  6.  As  a  matter 
of  taste,  one  may  deprecate  the 
metaphor ;  but  the  question  remains 
untouched,  whether  the  sentiment 
is  just. 

We  have  a  pretty  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  John  Knox,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and 
many  other  Puritans  who  were 
high  Calvinists,  and  accepted  in 
their  fulness,  as  did  Lather  and 
Calvin,  the  doctrine  so  offensive  to 
Mr.  Abbot ;  but  it  does  not  at  all 
appear  to  have  lessened  their  man- 
liness, or  made  high  virtue  impos- 
sible to  them :  nay,  in  contrasting 
them  to  their  opponents,  whether 
of  the  Anglican  orTridentine  school, 
who  objected  to  their  doctrine  as 
extreme,  it  would  seem  that  what 
we  now  call  their  '  Calvinism '  made 
them  more  manly.  We  need  not 
further  press  this,  than  to  say,  that 
a  part  of  history  in  which  we  have 
a  remarkably  full  knowledge  of 
men's  characters  makes  Mr.  Abbot's 
assertion  very  unplausible.  If  he 
is  right,  it  must  be  proved  by  analy- 
sis of  the  doctrine  and  its  tendency: 
it  will  not  be  proved  by  history. 

Return  then  to  the  doctrine  itself. 
Is  it  .reasonable  that  man  should 
justify  himself  before  God ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  should  be 
abashed  at  the  sense  of  his  owe 
moral  imperfections  ?  The  thought 
may  cross  one's  mind  (but  pro- 
bably it  is  unjust  to  Mr.  Abbot)— 
Does  not  the  reasoner  who  insist- 
that  we  shall  not  humiliate  ourselves 
before  Deity,  think  of  God  as  abeicj 
who  excels  us  in  power  only,  and  n . ' 


1  Tract,  The  Impeachment  of  Christianity,  republished  by  Thomas  Scott,  1 1  The  Terra* 
Farquhar  Road,  Upper  Norwood.    Price  3<J. 
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in  moral  goodness  P  As  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby  emphatically  said, 
*  To  worship  power  only,  is  devil- 
worship  : '  of  coarse  that  is  debas- 
ing. But  as  it  is  wholesome  for  a 
child  who  has  wilfully  transgressed 
to  be  humiliated  before  a  wise  and 
tender  parent,  so  in  proportion  as 
is  our  sense  of  God's  rectitude  on 
the  one  hand,  and  our  own  conscious- 
ness on  the  other  hand  that  we  are 
worse  than  we  might  have  been, 
and  ought  to  have  been,  will  be  our 
reasonable  abashment.  Between 
equals  and  fellows  dignity  may  be 
asserted,  but  what  can  be  reason- 
ably meant  by  claiming  dignity 
before  God  ?  '  To  put  our  bands  on 
our  mouths  and  our  mouths  in  the 
dust  before  Him,'  not  in  dread  of 
punishment,  but  in  moral  contri- 
tion, appears  to  be  the  very  mode 
in  which  aspiration  after  the  high- 
est  virtue  is  combined  with  the  ten- 
derest  sympathy  for  transgressors 
outwardly  more  guilty  than  our- 
selves. The  foundation  of  this  was 
laid  in  Judaism ;  Christianity  has 
signally  built  upon  it.  The  parable 
of  Jesus  about  seeking  the  sheep 
that  is  lost ;  the  doctrine  of  Paul, 

*  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I 
am,'  and  the  reference  of  all  Chris- 
tian virtue  to  special  Divine  favour, 
so  that  no  man  can  boast ;  surely 
tend  to  all  that  gentleness  and 
sweetness,  forbearance,  pity,  and 
candid  allowance  for  other  men's 
faults,  which  we  emphatically  praise 
as  Christian.  As  to  *  high  growth 
in  virtue,'  what  can  so  conduce  to 
it  as  a  definite  conviction  that  this 
is  that  for  which  God  created  and 
ordained  us,  because  it  is  His  own 
essence  ?  Yet  who  can  vividly  feel 
this,  without  being  struck  dumb, 
and  as  it  were  cast  to  the  ground, 
by  a  sense  how  impure  is  his  best 
virtue  in  contrast  to  the  Divine 
purity? 

If  Mr.  Abbot  and  others  reply, 

*  That  may  be  admitted,  provided  it 
be  not  carried  &>o/<zr ;  but  self-abhor- 
rence is  an  extravagance ;'  perhaps 


we  find  here  a  central  ground  of  re- 
conciliation.    The  fact  is,  that  feel- 
ings so  intense  are  not  and  cannot 
be  continuous ;  or,  if  they  are,  the 
state  becomes  morbid.     The  lan- 
guage too  of  strong  feeling,  like 
that  of  love,  is  naturally  extrava- 
gant, and  we  must  not  press  it  to 
the  letter.    Most  of  the  schools  of 
Christendom  have  discerned  this, 
and  have  declined  to  follow  Augus- 
tine in  his  extreme  doctrine:  and 
though  the  first  Protestant  Reform- 
ers so  formulated  their  creed,  their 
followers  soon  softened  it  in  inter- 
pretation.    Hence  it  is  not  just  in 
Mr.  Abbot  to  lay  this  accusation  on 
all  Christendom.     The  worst  that 
can  be  imputed  is,  that  too  strong 
confessions    of   sin    put    into  the 
mouths  of  young  people  as  matter 
of  routine  tend  to  insincerity  and 
unsound  sentiment,  and  that  the 
rare  case  of  a  person  tormenting 
himself  (as  probably  did  the  poet 
Cowper)  by  perpetual  self-condem- 
nation is  unhealthy  and  dangerous. 
Such  an  admission  is  far  short  of 
justifying  the  very  vehement  attack, 
and  is  quite  consistent  with  main- 
taining firmly  what  is  expressed  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

Besides,  the  coarser  self-condem- 
nation naturally  belongs  to  the 
earlier  stage  of  Christian  life,  when 
strong  passions  are  unsubdued ;  or 
to  after-crises  which  involve  new 
moral  struggles.  Mr.  Abbot  avows 
that  the  ' self-abhorrence'  is  made  a 
'first condition;;  which  might  have 
been  a  clue  to  him.  One  is  inclined 
to  ask,  does  he  regard  himself  never 
to  have  been  a  Christian,  when  he 
studied  and  preached  as  a  Unita- 
rian? For  we  cannot  think  that 
he  is  thus  bitterly  despising  and  re- 
viling his  own  past. 

But  it  is  instructive  to  contrast 
Christian  humility  with  the  virtue  of 
Aristotle's  most  elaborately  drawn 
character,  the  magnanimous  or 
great-hearted  man.  *  This  is  the 
man,  who  being  worthy  of  great 
things,  also  counts  himself  worthy. 
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But  that  man  is  little-hearted  [or 
humble  ?]  who  thinks  too  lowly  of 
his  own  merits  :  especially  if  he  be 
in  fact  highly  deserving,  so  much 
the  worse  is  his  defect.     But  what 
the  great-hearted  man  deserves,  is, 
external  good ;  and  peculiarly  that 
which  we  allot  to  the  gods,  namely, 
honour,  which  is  the  greatest  of  ex- 
ternal goods.    Of  course  he  must  be 
eminently  good  to  deserve  honour, 
and  must  be  great  in  each  virtue 
separately ;  for  honour  is  the  prize 
of  virtue,  and  is  assigned  to  the  good 
only.    At  great  honours,  bestowed 
by  worthy  men,  he  will  be  mode- 
rately pleased,  as  receiving  what  is 
his  own  or  somewhat  less  than  his 
due;  still  he  will  accept  it,  since 
they  give  him  what  tbey  can  (!) : 
but  honours  offered  him  by  common 
men  he  will  utterly  slight,  as  he 
will  their  dishonour  of  him.    To- 
wards wealth  and  power,  prosperity 
or  adversity,  he  will  bear  himself 
evenly,  being  neither  very  joyful 
in  success  nor  very  sorrowful  in 
disaster.     Counting  honour  itself  a 
small  thing,   much  more  will  he 
so  count  other  outward  matters: 
wherefore  such   men   seem  to   be 
contemptuous.    Yet  successes  con- 
tribute to  magnanimity,  by  increas- 
ing grandeur:  but  without  virtue 
men  cannot  bear  success  gracefully. 
Such  do  but  foolishly  imitate  the 
magnanimous  man,  and  while  act- 
ing unvirtuously  look  down  upon 
others.     But   the  really  magnani- 
mous justly  looks  down  upon  others. 
He  has  no  fondness  for  endangering 
himself  in  petty  causes,  but  when 
encountering  great  dangers  is  scorn- 
ful of  his  own  life.     He  is  apt  to  do 
benefits,  but  is  ashamed  of  receiving 
them  (!)  ;  for  to  bestow  is  the  part 
of  a  sapenor ;  but  to  receive,  of  an 
inferior.    When  Jie  does  receive  a 
favour,  he  repays  it  in  large  surplus, 
trying  to  make  the  other  party  his 
debtor,  and  clear  himself  of  obliga- 
tion (!).     He  is  quick  to  remember 
those  whom  he  has  benefited,  and 
apt  to  forget  those  who  have  bene- 


fited him  (!);   for  the  receiver  is 
less  than  the  giver,  and  he  wishes 
to  be  in  the  higher  place  (!).     And 
he  hears  with  pleasure  the  kind- 
nesses he  has  performed,  and  with 
pain    the    kindnesses    he    has  re- 
ceived (!).     He  can  hardly   bring 
himself   to   ask  a  favour,  but  he 
is  prompt  to  confer  one.  Towards 
men  in  high  station  and  prosperity 
he  holds  himself  lofty,  but  towards 
men  of  middle  station  he  is  mode- 
rate, and  is  not  overbearing  to  the 
lowly.     He  will  not    easily  enter 
the  lists  for  honour,  or  where  others 
are  pre-eminent;  and    is    inactive 
and  dilatory  (!),  except  where  the 
honour  or  the  task  is  great.    In  his 
hatreds  and  his  loves  he  is  open. 
He  cares  for  truth  [or  reality]  more 
than  for  opinion  [or  appearance]; 
and  he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  be- 
cause  he  is    contemptuous.      Bnt 
towards  the  many,  instead  of  being 
plain-spoken,  he  rather  speaks  ironi- 
cally [i.e.  allusively  by  half  truth]. 
He  is    indisposed    to   wonder  [or 
admire]  :  for  nothing  is   great  to 
him :  nor  does  he  remember  injuries, 
but  rather  overlooks    them.     Nor 
does    he    talk    of   men,  nor    care 
whether  they  praise  or  blame  him : 
nor  is  he  inclined  to  praise  others  (!), 
nor  yet  to  revile  even  his  enemies, 
except  on  account  of  6ome  insult 
[or  outrage].     Least  of  all  will  he 
whimper  or  entreat.     He    prefers 
things  handsome  and  unfruitful  to 
things  fruitful  and  useful :  for  this 
is  the  temperament  of  one  who  is 
self-sufficient.  His  movement  seems 
to  be  slow,  and  his  voice  deep  (!), 
and  his  utterance  steady.    The  cha- 
racter contrary  to  this  is  rather  the 
humble ;  for  that  extreme  is  both 
commoner  and  worse  (!)  than  to  be 
empty  [or  presumptuous]  and  osten- 
tatious, which  is  the  extreme  on  the 
other  side.' 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  fair,  I 
have  risked  being  tedious  in  this 
extract.  The  more  elaborately  the 
acute  philosopher  develops  his  ideal 
of   the    highest  virtue,  the   more 
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thoroughly  unamiable  does  the  pic- 
ture turn  oat,  because  the  basis  of 
the  character  is  erroneous.  Self, 
self-esteem,  self-honour,  self  aggran- 
disement, ring  through  the  whole  : 
and  if  this  were  virtue,  virtue  would 
be  limited  to  a  select  aristocratic 
few. 

How  sweet,  beautiful,  and  refresh- 
ing is  the  contrast  to  all  this  in  the 
doctrine  of  not  one  or  two,  bnt  every, 
writer  in  the  New  Testament  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  Old)  concerning 
human  virtue !  '  In  honour  prefer 
One  another ! '  '  Charity  seeketh  not 
her  own.'  '  The  wisdom  that  is  from 
above  is  pure,  peaceable,  full  of 
mercy  and  good  fruits.'  '  God  re- 
sisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace 
to  the  humble.'  '  Te  are  a  holy 
generation,  &  royal  priesthood,  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature.'  How 
can  a  thoughtful  man  believe  that 
such  doctrine  will  make  us  unmanly, 
smite  us  with  leprosy,  and  turn  us 
into  reptiles?  We  may  here  measure 
a  vast  improvement  on  one  side  of 
morals  attained  by  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian over  the  excellent  and  really 
great  Aristotle. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Abbot  charges  on 
Christian  humility  that   it  entails 


not  unmanlineSB  only,  but  also  neg- 
lect of  justice  to  other  men ;  but 
surely  the  denunciation  of  humility 
as  a  vice  led  the  Greek  to  unamiable 
pride,  and  a  devotion  to  self  which 
must  inevitably  generate  endless 
strife,  quarrel,  injustice  and  war. 
It  is  an  interesting  speculation,  how 
far  the  temperament  of  Alexander 
the  Great  may  have  been  built  up 
into  that  intensity  of  selfishness  and 
arrogance  which  had  such  tragical 
results,  by  imbibing  this  doctrine 
concerning  '  magnanimity '  from  his 
honoured  instructor.  Even  without 
it,  he  might  have  accounted  Mace- 
donia and  his  faithful  Macedonians 
as  nothing  but  tools  for  building  up 
bis  own  greatness,  and  passing  him- 
self off  as  a  son  of  Jupiter:  hut  such 
Ethical  teaching  was  all  fuel  to  his 
natural  name.  If  the  Free  Religion- 
ists put  pride  into  their  religion, 
instead  of  humility,  they  will  assu- 
redly make  it  both  nnamiable  and 
unjust.  If  man,  having  lofty 
thoughts  of  God,  is  not  to  be  lowly 
before  such  a  Being,  it  is  difficult 
to  expect  that  he  will  avoid  many 
unlovely  qualities  towards  his  fellow 
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Mr  VESTRY  WINDOWS.     " 


NOW  let  me  wander  into  the 
wood,  turning  out  of  the  hard 
dusty  highway.  There  are  no  leaves 
now,  indeed,  upon  the  trees :  a  cold 
wind  (though  from  the  west)  has 
blown  for  several  days,  laden  with 
March  dust;  and  everything  looks 
gray,  gloomy,  dreary.  Bnt  to  me 
the  branches  are  leafy,  and  there  is 
green  underfoot  and  green  over- 
head :  and  the  sunshine  comes 
warmly  through  the  boughs. 

These  lines  mav  be  esteemed  as 
an  imaginative  and  even  poetical 
way  of  stating  the  fact  that  on  this 
Monday  morning,  having  cut  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blue  paper 
into  squares,  and  mended  a  new  pen, 
I  have  begun  to  write  a  discursive, 
uncritical,  unhistorical,  semi-ecclesi- 
astical essay,  as  in  days  long  ago.  It 
is  in  a  moral  sense  that  I  purpose  to 
turn  out  of  the  highway  into  the 
shade.  The  coming-in  (however 
brought  about)  of  a  Conservative 
Government  is  a  true  consolation  to 
a  stupid  Tory :  we  shall  not  be 
worried  with  any  material  changes 
for  a  while :  and  the  opinion  of  men 
whose  opinion  is  worth  something 
will  have  more  weight  in  the  direc- 
tion of  great  affairs  than  the  opinion 
of  masses  of  mortals  the  opinion  of 
each  of  whom  on  any  subject  what- 
soever is  worth  nothing  at  all. 
This  takes  a  weight  off  one.  We 
can  look  at  green  fields  and  old 
trees  without  the  intruding  sense 
that  all  that  solid  landscape  is  in 
fact  spinning  down  a  break-neck 
descent  that  may  end  Heaven  knows 
where  or  how.  Then,  practical  life 
is  very  hard.  The  writer  hates  it. 
You  do  not  know  how  disagreeable 
human  beings  may  be,  till  you  come 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  details  of 
business :  more  especially  in  any 
matter  which  may  cost  them 
money.  The  reason  why  the  writer 
is  not  a  Chief  Justice  is,  that  in  his 
youth,  having  (not  without  success) 


studied  the  Law,  he  discovered  what 
a  repellent  side  of  humanity  he  must 
be  conversant  with  who  gives  himself 
to  its  severities;  and  therefore  turned 
aside  into  a  sacred  calling  in  which 
he  vainly  thought  that  the  quest 
of  quietness  would  be  successful: 
wherein  to  he  vainly  thought  that  the 
8ordidness  of  secular  business  would 
not  intrude.  And  no  doubt  there 
is  less  of  it  in  the  Church  than  else- 
where. But  there  is  a  great  deal 
too:  and  unless  one  turns  into  t 
cowardly  Epicurean,  it  must  be  faced 
and  done :  while  one  is  not  strung 
up  to  the  feeing  and  doing  of  it  as 
one  would  have  been  under  another 
training.  A  popular  writer  has 
said  that  considering  how  noble  a 
profession  the  Law  (theoretically 
and  transcendentally )  is,  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  it  brings  one  in  contact  with 
ugly  people,  dirty  people,  and  black- 
guard people.  This  witness  is  true, 
to  the  writer's  own  knowledge :  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  if  in  any 
mode  of  life,  unless  that  of  a  self- 
indulging  recluse  whose  means  en- 
able him  to  live  between  his  library 
and  his  trees  and  flowers,  mortal 
man  can  be  free  from,  the  necessity 
of  contact  with  the  three  classes 
named.  To  which  may  be  added, 
the  pigheaded,  the  crotchety,  the 
cantankerous,  the  densely  stupid, 
the  pharisaic,  the  puritanical,  the 
thrawn,  the  malignant,  the  slander- 
ous, the  boastful.  For  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature  in  human 
beings  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
human  nature  that  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  away. 

There  are  folk  whom  the  highway 
suits,  with  its  hurry  and  its  dust : 
who  are  happy  in  it,  and  are  able  to 
do  their  best  work  in  it.  Let  such 
be  held  worthy  of  all  honour:  the 
world  could  not  go  on  without  them. 
There  are  other  folk  who,  though 
able  to  do  their  work  in  the  tho- 
roughfare, are  always  thankful  to 
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get  out  of  it :  and  to  whom  the  end 
of  work  is  ever  to  enjoy  rest.  With- 
in the  writer's  experience,  these 
have  been  the  hardest  workers  of 
all. 

The  peculiar  fashion  in  which  the 
present  writer  gets  away  from  the 
worry,  irritation,  and  severity  of 
practical  life,  is  by  writing  an  essay. 
Would  he  could  write  a  novel !  It 
would  be  so  sunshiny,  so  pleasant, 
so  hopeful,  so  comfortable,  that  all 
worried  and  wearied  men  of  busi- 
ness and  of  middle  age,  with  families, 
would  fly  to  it  in  the  evenings,  and 
read  it  over  and  over,  and  find  a 
blessed  retreat  in  it  from  all  their 
cares.  That  is  the  good  of  fiction. 
Why  on  earth,  when  you  are  tired 
of  the  gray  overcast  daylight  of 
reality,  open  a  book  in  which  you 
have  the  same  dreary  thing  over 
again :  involve  yourself  in  further 
perplexity  and  worry  when  y6u 
have  more  than  enongh  already? 
It  is  true  to  life,  no  doubt :  but  we 
have  the  real  thing  already.  We 
want  it  idealized :  brightened  up : 
let  the  portrait  be  flattered  greatly. 
There  is  that  admirably  wise  and 
beautiful  story  Ivan  de  Biron, 
whicli  was  published  a  little  while 
ago.  It  is  a  vivid  historical  picture 
of  an  extraordinary  mode  of  life :  it 
is  full  of  little  passages  so  wise  and 
beautiful  that  they  make  one  think 
of  Shakspere:  but  the  author,  re- 
solved to  be  truthful  rather  than 
hopeful,  resolutely  presses  on  us 
from  first  to  last  what  a  disap- 
pointment is  this  life.  No  doubt  it 
is  :  but  suffer  us  sometimes  to  for- 
get it !  And  there  is  a  cheerful 
way,  not  untrue  either,  of  looking 
at  things.  Both  nature  and  life 
sometimes  wear  a  smile.  Now,  one 
would  wish  to  catch  that,  and  per- 
petuate it. 

Yet,  though  incapable  of  writing 
a  story,  into  whose  cheerful  sun- 
shine one  might  retreat  from  the 
everyday  task  and  perplexity,  one 
may  experience  a  lesser  measure  of 
the  like  relief  in  the  production  of 


a  dissertation.  The  considerations 
which  you  never  dream  of  suggest- 
ing to  the  hard-headed  and  un- 
sympathetic mortals  with  whom 
your  daily  business  must  be  done, 
you  confide  to  the  ready  page :  and 
they  will  find  the  people  who  can 
understand  them.  The  chief  part 
of  all  you  have  ever  written,  you 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  saying 
to  anybody  you  know.  Your  critics,' 
probably,  do  not  think  it  very  good : 
but  the  material  which  you  can 
pass  upon  those  with  whom  you 
mainly  converse  is  considerably 
worse.  Anyone  who  is  bound  to 
talk  a  good  deal  with  paupers,  un- 
cultured folk,  and  semi-idiots,  must 
fire  low.  Thoughts  which  have 
occurred  to  one  which  one  desires 
to  express  to  somebody,  yet  which 
have  no  outlet  in  actual  life,  find 
utterance  on  such  a  page  as  this. 
And  there  is  a  farther  good  in  writ- 
ing, often  experienced  by  some.  In. 
old  days,  when  I  was  a  country 
parson,  likewise  a  young  man,  I 
was  from  time  to  time  cheated  by 
some  one  of  my  parishioners.  For 
there  are  some  persons  in  most 
parishes  who  think  it  quite  permis- 
sible to  take  an  advantage  of  the 
clergyman,  and  who  hold  him  as  a 
worldly-minded  man  if  he  objects 
to  being  cheated.  In  that  season, 
when  I  was  cheated,  I  allayed  the 
irritation  by  looking  at  the  dis- 
honest act  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  writing  some  account  of 
it.  It  was  a  relief.  To  carefully 
and  accurately  describe  and  ex- 
patiate upon  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience, is  pleasant.  Nor  does 
this  hold  only  in  the  case  of  the 
half-crown,  elicited  by  a  fraudulent 
story :  all  manifestations  of  human 
folly  grow  interesting.  When  one 
heard  a  vapouring  man  declare  that 
he  had  appointed  Lord  Palmerston 
Prime  Minister,  or  Dr.  Stanley 
Professor  of  Church  History,  in- 
stead of  growing  angry  with  the 
boaster,  one  recorded  silently  an 
interesting    fact,    to    be   kept  for 
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future  use.  Rogue  and  boaster 
were  in  due  time  turned  to  account : 
while  nothing  was  said  or  written 
that  could  point  any  eye  in  the 
direction  of  the  individual  being 
from  whom  the  sketch  was  made. 
All  trying  experiences  were  in  like 
manner  mitigated. 

The  upshot  of  these  reflections  is 
that  the  writer,  resuming  a  pen 
little  used  of  late  for  such  a  purpose, 
designs  to  try  if  he  can  write,  as  in 
the  days  that  are  gone.  There  are 
some  things  which  you  never  feel 
sure  you  can  do  again,  however 
often  you  have  done  them  already. 
You  are  always  a  little  surprised 
that  you  have  managed  it ;  and  you 
do  not  well  know  how.  And  to 
this  writer  it  has  been  appointed 
that  though  he  have  written  many 
sermons,  and  many  essays,  as  he 
finished  each  he  never  felt  sure  that 
he  would  ever  be  able  to  write 
another.  The  Sunday  indeed  comes 
round,  coming  ever  faster:  and 
somehow  he  has  hitherto  always 
been  ready  with  the  needful  dis- 
courses. That  work  must  be  done. 
But  the  essays  are  growing  few, 
and  short.  Various  things,  beyond 
the  want  of  time,  have  tended  to 
arrest  their  ancient  flow. 

You  know  extremely  little  of  your 
friends.  When  you  go  into  the 
house  of  a  friend,  a  not  wealthy 
gentleman,  who  must  care  for  the 
little  arrangements  of  his  home  for 
himself,  you  cannot  but  think,  look- 
ing  round  you,  what  an  infinity  of 
little  perplexities  and  labours  he  has 
had  about  it,  of  which  he  never 
spoke  to  you  and  never  will.  The 
wearing  anxieties  that  many  mortals 
of  moderate  means  know  as  to  the 
great  question  of  making  the  ends 
meet,  of  clothing  and  educating  the 
children,  they  do  not  confide  to  you. 
Neither  does  any  man,  except  one 
who  has  discerned  a  very  singular 
sympathy  between  you  and  himself, 
tell  you  anything  earthly  about  the 
manifold  little  nervous  ways  he  has 
of  going  through  his  duty.    I  know 


little  of  business  life  :  more  of  legal 
life :  most  of  clerical  life :  perhaps 
I  am  wrong  in  fancying  that  no 
human  being  has  so  many  of  those 
little  ways  as  a  preacher  who, 
possessing  a  keenly-strong  nervous 
system,  is  called  habitually  to  preach 
to  a  large  congregation.  Going 
into  a  friend's  vestry,  I  always  think 
of  the  anxious  minutes  he  has  spent 
there  :  of  the  tense  features  of  the 
face  wherewith  he  has  looked  out 
of  its  windows,  if  it  have  such  prac- 
ticable to  that  end :  of  the  trembling 
fingers  that  after  various  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  have  there  tied  on  his 
bands :  of  the  general  vague  alarm, 
one  cannot  say  about  what:  all 
making  that  chamber  quite  different 
from  rooms  in  ordinary.  There  are 
men  whose  work  is  done  at  low 
pressure:  others  whose  work  is  done 
at  high.  To  the  latter  order  belongs 
the  preacher :  unless  he  be  incom- 
parably better  or  a  great  deal  worse 
than  is  common. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  went 
down  to  my  vestry  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  this  was  how:  in  any 
case  this  is  how  it  seems  now  as 
though  it  had  always  been.  The 
morning  was  a  sunshiny  summer 
morning:  and  issuing  from  the  door 
of  the  residence  by  judicious  law 
provided,  before  one  was  the  little 
perpetually-mown  expanse  of  vel- 
vety turf,  overshadowed  by  three 
great  beeches  whose  bright  green 
leaves  made  all  the  light  green :  a 
large  laburnum  looked  dream-like 
with  its  mass  of  yellow  flowers  in 
the  sunshine:  thick  clusters  of  roses, 
red  and  white,  covered  all  the  front 
of  the  dwelling  to  the  eaves.  Beauti- 
ful beyond  all  words  was  the  fair 
country  round :  richly- wooded,  fra- 
grant, quiet :  not  without  the  purple 
of  the  heathery  hill,  nor  the  gleam 
and  murmur  of  flowing  later. 
Ruminating  prayers  and  sermon 
(both  had  there  to  be  provided)  let 
us  walk  again  round  that  bit  of 
grass:  and  near  the  horses' feet,  the 
wheels,  the  voices,  which  signified 
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the  gathering  from  miles  around  of 
the  little  congregation.  The  bell, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  the  pecu- 
liar unmusical,  cracked-pot-like  bell 
of  rural  Scotland.  Let  us  walk 
along  a  country  lane  for  some  few 
yards :  turning  from  which  you  soon 
enter  through  a  gateway  in  a  gray 
wall,  lichen-grown:  and  then  the 
path  winds  through  green  graves, 
with  many  ancient  gravestones  of 
unusual  size:  all  shaded  by  great 
trees.  The  people  are  sitting  about 
on  the  gravestones,  enjoying  the 
crack  of  the  kirkyard.  Over  it,  you 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  river,  large, 
clear,  rapid,  deep.  In  that  conse- 
crated earth  many  decent  folk,  after 
a  quiet  life,  found  a  peaceful  resting- 
place:  but  the  pilgrims  who  visit 
this  beautiful  burying-place  ask  for 
but  one  grave.  For  here  it  is  that 
after  all  her  cares  and  troubles, 
there  mouldered  into  dust  the  true 
heart  of  Jeanie  Deans.  Take  off 
your  hat,  and  silently  acknowledge 
the  greetings  of  your  parishioners, 
friendly  smile  and  uncovered  head 
and  rapid  curtsey.  The  church,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  whitewashed ; 
and,  like  too  many  in  this  irreverent 
country,  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
style  of  architecture  whatsoever. 
Internally,  it  is  decent.  For  the 
roof  is  open,  crossed  by  beams  of 
dark  pine.  Better  still,  through  the 
opened  windows  comes  the  fragrance 
of  clover  and  manifold  wild  flowers. 
Therein  did  the  writer  preach,  for 
five  years.  Of  the  sermons  nothing 
ehall  be  said:  of  the  music  only 
this,  that  no  words  can  express  how 
horrible  it  was.  While  the  hideous 
sounds  uprose,  the  writer  could  but 
seek  to  close  his  ears.  Even  such, 
lamentable  to  relate,  is  the  singing 
in  most  country  churches.  Many 
years  since,  the  first  Italian  music- 
master  who  ever  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh exchanged  his  balmy  native 
air  for  the  rigorous  climate  of  that 
beautiful  city.  On  a  Sunday  (which 
in  that  age  was  called  a  Sabbath) 
passing     by    one    of    the     parish 


churches,  he  walked  into  the  porch 
and  listened  to  sounds  proceeding 
from  within.  The  people  were 
singing  the  parting  hymn.  A  beadle 
issued  forth  to  open  the  doors,  that 
nothing  might  impede  the  rush 
which  would  instantaneously  follow 
the  blessing.  *  What  is  that  horrible 
noise?'  asked  the  Italian  of  the 
Scotchman.  ( It  is  the  congrega- 
tion praising  God,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Do  they  think  God  likes  to  hear 
that  horrible  noise  ?  *  said  the 
Italian,  and  sadly  walked  away. 
Of  course,  the  heart  is  the  first 
thing  in  worship:  but  surely  it  is 
wrong  that  any  accessory  should 
tend  to  make  worship  ridiculous 
and  ugly.  And  the  praise  in  many 
Scotch  churches  is  ridiculous  and 
ugly:  not  an  aid  to  devotion,  but  a 
miserable  hindrance  and  offence. 
This  must  be  somebody's  fault: 
rather  the  fault  of  so  many  persons 
that  any  one  person  is  very  power- 
less to  mend  it.  I  did  my  best, 
and  failed.  Things  were  against 
one.  It  was  there  that  I  sought  to 
have  a  decent  font  provided  for 
baptisms,  instead  of  a  rusty  pewter 
basin :  and  was  met  by  the  aesthetic 
remark,  '  We  are  not  going  to  have 
any  gewgaws  in  our  kirk.'  I  heard 
in  sorrow  rather  than  anger, 
and  felt  the  time  was  not  ripe. 
Things  have  advanced  (let  us  be 
thankful)  some  hundreds  of  miles 
since  then.  There  is  room  yet  for 
further  progress :  which  the  write* 
and  many  more  hope  to  see  before 
they  die.  With  the  entire  lay  in- 
telligence of  the  country  at  their 
back,  they  can  hold  cheap  the  occa- 
sional cries  from  vulgar  blockheads 
of  Ritualist  and  Socinian,  with  the 
occasional  variation  of  Half- Roman- 
Catholic.  It  is  not  of  the  church, 
however,  that  we  are  to  think  to- 
day, but  of  the  vestry.  Enter: 
here  it  is  again,  unseem  for  years, 
the  bare  little  room.  There  was  a 
table,  and  two  chairs:  likewise  a 
looking-glass  which  (if  I  remember 
right)   cost   ninepence.     But    the 
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window  commanded  a  noble  view : 
the  wooded  valley,  the  winding 
river,  the  huge  purple  hill:  the 
great  dome  of  bine  sky,  flecked  with 
fleecy  clouds.  Here  you  endued 
your  robes :  sombre,  silken,  fashioned 
far  South  of  the  Tweed.  Then, 
sitting  down,  you  gazed  out  of  the 
window.  There  is  little  sympathy 
here  with  demonstrative  devotion. 
Well  I  remember,  as  a  lad,  hearing 
a  worthy  elder  making  bitter  com- 
plaint  of  his  parish  clergyman: 
'  The  beadle  could  not  get  in  at  the 
door  for  him :  he  was  always  kneel- 
ing and  praying  in  the  vestry  before 
the  kirk  gaed  in.'  Bad-hearted 
man !  But  by  this  time,  being  un- 
popular, he  was  thinning  the  con- 
gregation :  and  in  these  circum- 
stances, any  deed  whatever  would 
do  to  find  fault  with.  There  is  no 
harm,  however,  in  bending  down 
the  head  and  covering  the  face:  you 
can  speedily  desist  when  the  beadle 
comes  to  conduct  you  into  churcb. 
Nobody  in  particular  ever  entered 
that  vestry :  no  Bishop,  Dean,  great 
historian,  nor  far-famed  positivist : 
no  immensely  popular  preacher :  not 
even  a  Principal  or  Professor :  the 
writer  did  not  think,  in  those  days, 
how  cheap  and  common  very  illus- 
trious bigwigs  would  be  hereafter 
in  a  vestry  he  would  call  his  own. 
The  mention  of  a  church  of  the 
twelfth  century,  where  you  walk 
over  the  dust  of  dignities  from 
archbishops  downward,  and  to 
which  the  congregation  is  called  by 
silvery  bells  that  were  old  at  the 
Reformation,  would  have  been  con- 
trast too  extreme  in  that  little  house 
of  prayer  on  a  summer  Sunday. 
Yet,  it  was  pleasant  in  its  day.  And 
when  one  went  into  church,  and  the 
horrible '  singing  was  got  through 
(with  as  little  of  it  as  might  be), 
and  prayers  were  over,  there  came 
the  keen  silent  attention  to  the 
sermon  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
country  where  every  mortal  can 
read  and  write  well,  and  is  a  theo- 
logian of  a  sort.     When  the  clergy- 


man for  thirty  years  has  preached 
sermons  which  no  one  could  listen 
to,  you  may  indeed  find  the  dis- 
couraging preparation  for  slumber 
whenever  the  text  is  read :  and  no 
effort  will  cure  the  inveterate  habit 
in  one  day.  But  when  the  sermons 
are  capable  of  being  listened  to,  a 
large  part  of  a  Scotch  rural  popula- 
tion will  listen  to  them  with  a  very 
intelligent  attention:  not  alive  to 
graces  of  style,  but  well  aware 
whether  there  be  life  and  interest 
in  what  is  said. 

Then  times  changed:  the  Sun- 
days were  no  longer  associated  with 
roses  and  honeysuckle,  green  grass 
and  green  trees.  But  they  were  by 
far  the  pleasantest  and  most  cheer- 
ing the  writer  has  ever  known.  The 
church  was  approached  by  a  short 
street  of  small  breadth :  at  its  end, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  little  square, 
you  might  discern  the  sacred  edifice. 
When  I  saw  it  first,  I  thought  it 
very  ugly,  viewed  externally :  but 
after  tang  knowledge  of  it,  I  saw  it 
in  the  light  of  a  hundred  happy 
memories,  and  the  moral  sunshine 
always  on  it  made  it  beautiful  to 
me.  The  vividest  remembrance  of 
its  exterior  is  of  an  Easter  Sunday, 
when  the  sunshine  brightened  the 
Ionic  front,  with  two  tall  poplars 
flanking  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  and 
the  cross  carried  by  the  belfry  rose 
into  the  blue  sky.  When  an  Anglican 
friend,  now  and  then,  gazing  about 
the  interior,  condemned  its  archi- 
tecture, the  writer  felt  taken  down : 
but  once  a  great  Dean,  familiar  with 
as  august  a  church  as  may  be  fonnd 
in  this  world,  declared  he  thought 
it  very  nice,  and  like  a  London 
church ;  and  its  incumbent  was 
cheered.  After  all,  the  chief  thing 
about  a  church  is  the  congregation  : 
and  never  was  any  parish  priest 
blest  with  congregation  heartier, 
more  stimulating,  more  sympathetic, 
than  that  which  worshipped  there. 
Though  the  church  stands  in  a  street, 
which  indeed  has  houses  on  only  one 
side,  the  vestry,  which  is  at  the 
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east  end  of  the  building,  has  quite 
a  rural  aspect.     Its  windows  look 
upon  a  quiet  green  enclosure :  lime 
trees,  of  fair  growth,  a  generation 
old,  surround  it  in  close  line.     In 
summer,  a  green  light,  is  thrown 
into  the  vestry,  pervading  all  the 
room :  in  winter,  the  snow  on  the 
grass    outside   on    many  Sundays 
threw  up  a  reflected  brightness  on 
the  ceiling.  It  was  a  large  handsome 
apartment,  quite  different  from  the 
little  bare  place  in  the  country :  but 
still,  the  pervading  character  of  the 
vestry  was  about  both.     Often,  in 
the  years  through  which  it  was 
mine,  I  looked  back  on  a  day  when 
I  came  to  preach  for  the  good  and 
able  man  who  preceded  me :  when, 
standing  by  the  fire,  waiting  till  the 
bells  should  be  over,  he  said  to  me, 
'  Many  an  anxious  moment  I  have 
passed  in  this  room.'    It  is  curious, 
the  whole  question  of  nervous  ten- 
sion.    In  that  room,  I  have  seen  as 
great  a  preacher  as  any  in  Britain 
look   as  painfully  nervous   before 
service  as  any  young  lad  about  to 
preach  his  first  sermon.   Elsewhere, 
in  that  same  city,  I  walked  with  a 
great  man  to  a  huge  building  where 
he  was  to  deliver  a  solemn  inaugural 
address  to  an  audience  containing 
as  much  culture  and  intelligence 
as    could    be    collected    in    one 
place  anywhere  within  the  British 
seas :     and    seeing    how   enviably 
cool    my    friend  was,   I  enquired 
if     he    did    not    feel    somewhat 
frightened  by  the  ordeal  before  him. 
*What  on  earth    is    there  to  be 
frightened  about  ?  '  was  the  wholly 
unaffected  reply.     One  could  but 
wonder,  and  envy,  and  think  how 
diversely  human  beings  are  made. 
This  is  certain :  that  work  done  at 
that  lesser  tension  will  never  pro- 
duce so  great  an  immediate  effect. 
A  lessening  number  of  human  beings 
still  can  testify  that  human  speech 
never  impressed  them  as  did  that 
of  Chalmers :  but  those  who  only 
read  his  printed  pages,  and  never 
saw  or  heard  the  man,  find  it  very 


hard  to  discern  where  the  spell  lay. 
It  was  the  white  heat  of  nervous 
passion,  the  overwhelming  and  even 
awful  vehemence,  with  which  the 
sentences  were  driven  home,  that 
now  look  so  cumbrous,  awkward, 
sprawling.  To  this  doubtless  was 
added  the  noble  honesty  and  earnest- 
ness and  the  childlike  simplicity  ot 
the  great  and  good  immortal.  And 
the  fervour  was  real :  not  whipt  up 
nor  simulated :  it  cannot  be  simulated 
with  the  smallest  success :  loud 
speaking  will  not  impose  on  any  but 
the  stupidest.  Lecturing  in  the 
gloomy  class-room  to  a  couple  of 
score  of  students  of  divinity,  it  was 
still  the  same.  I  chanced  in  an  old 
magazine  on  the  following  lines, 
written  by  one  who  by  accident 
went  to  hear  the  Edinburgh  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  lecture : 

*  We  cannot  but  recall  the  words 
which  we  heard  the  glorious  old 
man  read  to  his  theological  class, 
his  face  the  while  flushing  with 
enthusiasm,  his  eye  glaring,  and 
every  limb  and  feature,  and  every 
gray  hair  trembling  with  excite- 
ment.' 

No  doubt  that  peculiar  fashion  of 
feeling  and  expressing  feeling  was 
hard  on  the  machinery  of  mortal 
life.  Yet  the  good  man  lived  to  be 
sixty-seven.     One  wonders  at  it. 

It  is  curious  how  that  capacity  of 
intense  and  contagious  emotion  may 
be  latent  in  a  man,  not  appearing  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  only  under 
pressure.  This  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  fairness  to  several  great 
orators,  who  show  no  special 
capacity  of  excitement  unless  when 
giving  their  oration  to  a  multitude ; 
jet  whom  it  would  be  most  unjust 
to  suspect  of  anything  like  mere 
acting,  or  simulating  more  than  is 
really  felt.  I  know  a  very  dis- 
tinguished preacher,  who  has  held 
the  highest  place  in  the  respect  of 
attracting  and  enchaining  great 
crowds,  for  many  years.  He  is  an 
orator  of  the  florid  class,  using  pro- 
fuse and  ever-expressive  gestioula- 
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tion  to  a  degree  that  is  in  truth  an 
accompanying  pantomime  to  what 
he  is  saying,  which  you  would 
almost  say  would  enable  a  deaf 
man  to  understand  him  :  further,  he 
is  on  most  occasions  wrought  up 
to  the  most  vehement  emotion. 
Strange  to,  say,  this  exceptional 
and  tremendous  capacity  of  feeling 
appears  only  in  the  pulpit :  in  pri- 
vate talk  he  is  ever  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber.  It  is  curious  to  remem- 
ber that  this  unimpassioned  mortal 
is  able  to  make  nearly  sure  of  being, 
say  at  6.30  on  any  Sunday  evening, 
in  a  condition  of  vehement  feeling 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Yet  the  feeling  is  real,  if  anything 
be  real :  but  he  may  be  compared 
to  certain  material  substances  which 
under  the  influence  of  great  heat  or 
great  cold  surprise  us  by  developing 
qualities  which  we  never  thought 
were  inherent  in  them.  As  the  King 
of  Bantam  would  not  believe  that 
water  could  turn  solid,  so  they  who 
have  only  met  this  eminent  man  in 
ordinary  society  would  not  believe 
what  an  awfully  excitable  being  he 
is.  There  is  another  great  preacher 
who  has  arisen  of  late,  and  whose 
popularity  is  at  present  unrivalled 
in  a  certain  tract  of  Europe.  He, 
too,  makes  his  impression  mainly  by 
the  wonderful  heartiness  and  fervour 
which  he  throws  into  all  he  says  : 
and  assuredly  his  power  of  interest- 
ing and  impressing  all  sorts  of  men 
is  something  marvellous.  But  then, 
when  preaching  to  his  ordinary  con- 
gregation of  near  three  thousand 
souls,  his  manner  is  exactly  the 
manner  with  which  he  talks  to  you 
at  a  dinner-table,  but  a  few  degrees 
intensified.  In  private,  talking 
of  what  interests  him,  there  are 
the  same  blazing  eyes,  the  same 
eager  features,  the  same  pathetic 
voice,  the  same  graceful  and  profuse 
gesticulation.  The  orator  is  always 
the  orator :  he  forgets  his  own  per- 
sonality in  his  subject.  My  friend 
Smith  tells  me  he  lately  suffered 
from  this  fact.     He  was  sitting  in 


his  study  with  the  preacher,  dis- 
cussing a  certain  new  hymnal  in 
the  preparation  of  which  they  were 
both  concerned.  The  preacher  is 
enthusiastic  about  hymnology  and 
church-music.  Smith  suggested  to 
him  a  certain  beautiful  hymn  to 
which  a  few  blockheads  take  excep- 
tion, and  asked  if  that  should  not 
go  in.  The  preacher,  it  chanced, 
had  a  special  love  for  that  hymn, 
and  was  most  anxious  it  should  be 
admitted.  Eagerly  rising  from  his 
chair,  with  eyes  like  burning  coals, 
he  rapidly  approached  Smith  and 
gave  him  two  severe  blows  on  the 
head  with  his  open  hand ;  and 
instantly  sat  down  again,  wholly 
unaware  of  what  had  passed. 
Smith's  eyes  were  suffused  with 
tears,  but  he  was  satisfied  he  would 
have  his  friend's  support  in  the 
matter  of  that  sacred  lyric.  And 
so  loveable,  so  sweet-natnred,  so 
incapable  of  anything  unworthy  is 
the  preacher,  that  had  he  beaten 
Smith  with  a  moderately-thick 
stick,  Smith  could  not  possibly  have 
been  angry. 

It  was  Smith  who  in  this  vestry, 
standing  at  this  window  looking 
out  at  the  limetrees  at  their  green- 
est, developed  to  me  his  philosophy 
of  Buffers :  that  is,  Moral  Buffers. 
His  theory  is  that  forasmuch  as 
anything  you  very  firmly  expect  is 
very  unlikely  to  come  to  you,  you 
may  keep  certain  evils  off  by  per- 
sistently expecting  them.  But  this 
expectation  must  be  real :  if  it  be  a 
make-believe,  with  the  real  belief 
behind  it  that  the  evil  will  not  conm 
because  you  are  expecting  it,  the 
buffer  will  be  unavailing.  And  as 
the  perpetual  and  deep-felt  anti- 
cipation of  evil  is  rather  worse  than 
the  endurance  of  it,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  the  remedy,  even  if 
effectual,  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
It  is  too  much  like  inoculating  a 
person  with  very  bad  smallpox,  to 
the  end  of  keeping  chickenpox  away. 

On  that  occasion  Smith  addressed 
the  writer  in  words  to  this  result 
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I  have  read  some  of  your  books : 
I  did  not  care  much  for  them.  But 
there  is  one  thing  you  have  said 
more  than  once,  which  came  home 
to  me.  You  said  that  if  there  be 
anything  in  this  world  on  which 
yon  specially  set  your  heart,  and 
which  you  feel  would  (if  you  got  it) 
affect  all  your  life,  you  will  never 
get  it.  You  may  get  something 
better:  something  that  many  people 
would  think  a  great  deal  better: 
but  not  the  thing  you  had  wished 
for  so  much. 

Thereupon  I  told  Smith  that  once 
upon  a  time  I  was  driving  through 
a  dirty  little  village  in  a  beautiful 
situation  on  a  richly  wooded  sea- 
coast,  in  company  with  a  great  phy- 
sician. I  suppose  medicine  never 
claimed  a  greater  genius  for  her 
own ;  and  when  he  died,  far  too 
early,  it  was  a  bitter  loss  to  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Fame  and  fortune 
had  done  their  utmost  for  that  great 
and  amiable  man,  on  the  day  of  that 
drive  with  him.  Looking  out  at 
the  dirty  little  street,  he  told  me 
that  in  all  his  life  to  that  time  he 
had  never  wished  for  anything  with- 
out getting  it,  but  once.  Thinking 
how  the  ordinary  mortal  meets  the 
blankness  of  disappointment  many 
and  many  a  time,  I  remember  well 
saying  to  myself  that  surely  there 
would  be  something  awful  in  that 
experience :  one  would  be  afraid 
that  the  Hand  above  had  left  to 
one's  self  the  ordering  of  one's  lot, 
instead  of  doing  it  for  one.  And 
I  do  not  know  a  reflection  that 
would  terrify  one  so  much.  But 
the  famous  physician  went  on  to 
say  that  his  one  disappointment 
had  been  a  very  bitter  one.  It  was 
when,  having  diligently  sought  it, 
he  failed  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  parish  doctor,  paid  to  attend  the 
paupers  of  that  dirty  little  village. 
And  the  great  man,  known  by  his 
reputation  to  the  whole  scientific 
world,  and  making  (let  us  guess) 
his  twenty  thousand  a  year,  leant 
back,  and  appeared  to  sorrowfully 


sympathize  with  his  disappointed 
former  self :  grieving  for  that  poor 
defeated  lad  as  for  another  mortal. 

Then  Smith  went  on,  and  said,  I 
have  found  it  as  you  described.  I 
have  met  much  success  in  life,  in 
various  ways.  But  it  has  always 
been  in  the  ways  I  cared  least  about. 
And  as  for  the  other  things  on 
which  I  had  set  my  heart,  why, 
Providence  just  said  to  me,  You 
must  do  without  them. 

He  continued  his  parable.  I  did 
not  care  much  about  this  when  I 
was  about  four  or  five  and  twenty. 
The  fact  was,  I  had  then  a  lurking 
hope  that  some  day  yet  I  might  get 
exactly  what  I  wanted:  and  that 
to  persuade  myself  I  was  quite  re- 
signed to  be  disappointed  might  be 
a  step  towards  getting  it.  For  of 
course  the  thing  most  likely  to 
happen  is  the  thing  you  least  ex- 
pect. But  now  I  am  near  forty : 
and  the  good  time  does  not  come. 
No,  Smith  went  on,  sticking  his 
forehead  against  a  window-pane, 
his  face  quite  green  with  the  re- 
flection of  the  limes:  Don't  let 
me  be  ungrateful :  the  time  is  a 
very  good  one,  in  many  ways :  not 
one  in  fifty  in  my  walk  of  fife  is  so 
well  off  as  I  am :  But  still,  it  is  hard 
to  make  up  one's  mind  that  life  will 
go  on,  and  draw  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  things  one  wished  so  much  are 
never  to  be.  It  is  all  very  fine  to 
say  you  did  not  expect  it.  But  that 
self-deception  sometimes  fails  us: 
and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  we  did 
expect  it :  and  it  is  terrible  just  to 
settle  it  in  our  mind  that  it  will 
never  come.  You  don't  know  what 
a  clever  fellow  I  am,  said  Smith, 
with  a  sorrowful  smile,  if  I  had  only 
had  a  fair  chance  to  show  it. 

Upon  this  my  first  remark  to 
Smith  was  that  he  had  gone  and 
covered  his  forehead  with  specks  of 
soot,  rubbing  his  forehead  against 
the  window-pane,  and  that  he  had 
better  go  into  my  little  room  and 
wash  his  face.  Then  I  added,  in  & 
Severe  tone,  and  as  from  a  moral 
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eminence,  (  What  on  earth  do  yon 
want?'  Possibly  the  exclamation 
was  added,  *  Bother  yon  ! '  I  was 
not  then  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Smith  went  and  washed  his  face, 
which  was  a  very  manly  and  good 
one.  When  he  returned,  I  said, 
There  is  force  in  what  yon  say.  Yon 
know  how  fond  I  am  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Upon  this  Smith 
hastily  exclaimed,  with  an  uneasy 
expression,  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  fie 
was  evidently  in  fear  lest  I  should 
branch  out  upon  that  subject :  or 
(as  Dr.  Chalmers  said)  expatiate  a 
little.  Taking  him  by  the  arm,  I 
walked  him  into  the  church,  silent 
and  empty :  and  pointing  his  gaze 
to  the  westward,  said,  That  is  not 
the  purest  style  of  Gothic.  I  took 
for  granted  he  was  as  ignorant  on 
that  topic  as  most  men  I  know. 
Unhappily  I  forgot  that  I  had 
got  him  to  read  Mr.  John  Henry 
Parker's  invaluable  little  Introduc- 
tion. Turning  upon  me  in  indig- 
nation, he  said,  '  Do  you  think  I  am 
a  fool?  It  is  not  Gothic  at  all.' 
With  the  vehemence  of  a  bad  cause 
I  said,  with  feeling,  It  is  as  much 
Gothic  as  it  is  anything  else.  But 
never  mind  what  it  is.  Think  of  this, 
I  went  on.  The  other  day  I  was  in 
the  church  of  our  friend  Sharpe, 
which  is  a  magnificent  pointed 
church,  with  choir,  nave,  and  tran- 
septs. And  Sharpe  told  me  that 
the  nave  of  his  church  was  two 
hundred  years  older  than  the  choir. 
This  was  precisely  as  though  you 
pointed  out  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
with  tottering  limbs,  and  said  This 
•man  is  seventy-nine  years  younger 
than  that  little  child  of  one.  The 
statement  of  Sharpe  was  not  a  whit 
more  directly  contradicted  by  the 
aspect  of  things.  Choir  and  nave 
cried  aloud  to  any  one  who  had 
ever  studied  Mr.  Parker  that  the 
former  had  preceded  the  other  by 
the  two  unlucky  centuries,  thus 
transposed.  Yet  think,  said  I,  with 
bitter  disappointment.  I  cannot 
bring  Sbarpe's  fine  church  here  and 
send  him  mine  (the  distance  is  less 


than  fifty  miles)  :  of  course  keep- 
ing my  own  congregation.  Thus, 
Socratically  (in  a  measure),  it  was 
conveyed  to  Smith  that  his  lamen- 
tation was  in  the  main  unreason- 
able ;  and  that  in  this  world  things 
must  be  taken  For  Better  for  Worse, 
— advantages  and  drawbacks  to- 
gether. For  indeed  the  grand 
church  did  not  so  excel  the  plain 
one,  as  the  congregation  of  the  plain 
church  did  that  of  the  grand  one. 
Still,  Smith  was  not  content.  The 
way  of  regarding  things  which  you 
have  attained  by  long  solitary 
thought,  you  will  not  be  pushed 
out  of  by  the  wisest  argument.  Or, 
if  you  be  pushed  out  of  it,  you 
speedily  gravitate  to  it  as  before. 

In  this  chamber  the  writer  has 
been  permitted  to  dispel  from  the 
mind  of  various  Anglican  friends 
some  part  of  the  deep  darkness  of 
their  ignorance  of  Scotch  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  Poor  relations,  it  is 
known,  have  a  much  larger  know- 
ledge of  their  great  relations  than 
the  great  relations  have  of  them. 
And  as  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  anything  more  than  the 
little  sister  of  the  other  grand 
National  Church  of  Britain,  it  fol- 
lows naturally  that  we  know  well 
all  about  her,  while  she  is  extremely 
ignorant  about  us.  One  impression 
I  have  assuredly  found  to  exist 
where  it  ought  not,  however  po- 
litely its  expression  was  held  back : 
it  is,  that  we  are  a  set  of  illiterate 
savages,  barbarous  in  our  ritual, 
our  manners,  and  all  our  ways.  Even 
so  well-informed  a  paper  as  the 
Saturday  Review  once  described  the 
clergy  of  the  Scotch  National 
Church  as  a  set  of  poor  bewildered 
ploughmen.  The  utter  absurdity  and 
falsity  of  the  statement  made  it  im- 
possible to  be  angry  with  it.  There  is 
no  more  competent  observer  than  the 
Dean  of  Westminster :  he  has  had 
opportunity  of  observing :  he  could 
probably  tell  the  Saturday  reviewer 
another  story.  The  reviewer  may 
have  discovered  men  to  whom  his 
description  is  not  inapplicable :  bat 
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they  are  rare  exceptions.  It  is  as 
unjust  to  judge  of  the  Scotch  church 
by  them,  as  to  judge  of  the  Anglican 
by  its  literates, — specially  by  sach 
as  wear  hoods  colourably  different 
from  those  indicating  a  degree  to 
which  they  have  no  more  title  than 
they  have  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a 
Field  Marshal.  In  the  green  light 
of  those  limes  did  the  most  eloquent 
living  historian,  gazing  in  wonder  be- 
fore service  began  on  those  who  were 
to  conduct  it,  exclaim,  '  Why,  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  wore  that  most 
decorous  garb  !'  He  was  about  to 
behold  the  worship  of  the  more  en- 
ergetic end  of  his  native  land  for  the 
first  time.  What  he  expected  I  do 
not  know  :  plainly  something  hor- 
rible. The  same  dear  and  illustrious 
friend,  first  visiting  the  kindly  North, 
was  by  the  writer  made  acquainted 
with  several  men,  eminent  there,  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard.  I  shall 
name  but  one  of  these,  because  he  is 
gone,  and  all  the  more  that  the 
writer  was  exactly  the  opposite  of 
being  one  of  his  disciples,  able, 
brave,  versatile,  accomplished  as  he 
was :  his  name  was  Robert  Lee. 
When  they  went,  and  the  evening 
was  gone,  the  illustrious  author's 
remark  was,  '  Well,  I  see  your  best 
men  are  exactly  like  ours.'  '  Why 
should  they  not  ?  '  one  thought. 
Macleod,  Caird,  Muir,  Tulloch, 
Watson,  Story,  Wallace,  Mac- 
Gregor,  Nicholson, — '  poor  bewilder- 
ed ploughmen ! '  Pity  the  ignorance 
of  the  bumptious  ignoramus  that 
called  them  so.  And  dear  old  Dr. 
Hunter,  wise  and  good  old  Dr.  Paul, 
majestic  old  Dr.  Muir :  if  the  igno- 
ramus will  shew  me  three  arch- 
bishops fitter  for  the  high  places  of 
Prelacy,  I  shall  thank  him :  and  I 
shall  see  what  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
though  I  have  known  and  esteemed 
three  archbishops  before  whom  the 
insolent  ignoramus  would  wobble. 
No  man  lives  who  loves  the  Anglican 
Church  more  than  I  do ;  or  conforms 
to  her  worship  more  faithfully  when 
I  am  within  her  pale :  but  not  the 
less  shall  I  stand  up,  when  occasion 
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offers,  for*  the  Church  of  my  native 
land, — which  we  here  like  to  call 
the  Church  of  our  fathers :  which 
was  the  Church  of  the  fathers  of 
most  of  those  denationalised  Scots 
who  traitorously  and  snobbishly 
bray  and  kick  up  their  heels  against 
her.  Let  the  Anglican  be  sure 
that  it  is  precisely  those  among  us 
whom  he  would  regard  as  in  many 
ways  approaching  nearest  to  himself, 
who  will  resent  most  fiercely  attacks 
upon  our  National  Church  which 
come  of  rubbishing  beliefs  which  can 
be  held  only  by  fanatics  or  fools. 
We  have  our  grievous  faults,  and 
we  mean  to  mend  them :  but  if  there 
be  anything  that  would  repel  us 
into  extremes  which  we  lament,  and 
wish  had  never  been,  it  is  idiotic 
talk  about  mission  services  (as  in  a 
heathen  land)  in  a  country  where 
(with  all  drawbacks)  Christianity 
has  held  for  centuries  a  more  real 
sway  than  in  any  other  in  Europe. 
As  for  the  brainless  snob  who  knows 
nothing  about  *  The  Kirk '  of.  which 
his  father  was  probably  an  Elder, 
be  he  squire  or  noble  I  care  not  a 
copper,  Anathema  sit !  Which  means, 
Let  him  go  to  Jericho. 

It  is  not  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  all  this  when  the  writer  con- 
fesses, that  he  has  attended  worship 
in  Scotch  parish  churches,  and  these 
at  conspicuous  points  likely  to  meet 
the  view  of  the  Saxon,  where  the 
whole  thing  was  so  extremely  bad 
that  not  all  his  church-principles 
could  bring  him  to  endure  the  in- 
fliction again.  It  is  the  lamentable 
but  by  no  means  incorrigible  weak- 
ness of  the  Scotch  Church,  that  the 
officiating  clergyman  can  make  the 
entire  service  as  indevout,  irreverent, 
and  stupid  as  he  may  be  himself. 
I  have  heard  such  a  mortal  improve 
(according  to  his  taste,  if  the  word 
be  permitted)  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I 
have  listened  to  monologues,  in- 
tended to  be  received  as  prayers, 
which  filled  me  with  burning  in- 
dignation. This  must  be  mended, 
and  it  will  be.  Indeed,  it  is  being 
done :   I  need  not  go  into  details  as 
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to  the  way  of  it.  Bat  how  sorrow- 
folly  have  I  sought  to  worship  in 
more  than  one  church  amid  the 
loveliest  scenery,  beholding  it  filled 
with  Anglican  tourists  who  were 
present  at  the  Scotch  worship  for 
the  first  time ;  whose  consternation 
could  not  he  concealed;  and  who 
fancied, that  a  miserable  exception 
was  the  regular  way  of  the  land ! 
If  I  had.  despotic  power  for  a  week, 
I  should  make  the  Church  stronger 
by  a  thorough  turn-over  at  a  good 
many  points,  both  in  town  and 
country. 

The  writer  has  waxed  wrathful. 
This  is  not  what  he  designed  in  this 
dissertation.  Let  us  cool  down  to  a 
fatuous  amiability,  that  shall  praise 
the  incapable  and  beam  upon  the 
snobbish.  No.  We  will  not.  The 
truthful  words  shall  stand.  They 
will  give  offence.     Let  them. 

Times  changed  again  :  the  day 
caine  on  which  the  writer  walked 
out  of  this  chamber,  never  again  to 
return  to  it  as  his  own.  The  limes 
have  grown  green  and  grown  sere 
eight  times  since  then :  and  his 
empty  place  there  is  nobly  filled.  I 
read  to-day  in  the  Times  a  report  of 
certain  proceedings  before  one  of 
the  Vice- Chancellors,  in  which  re- 
port I  find  two  principles  laid  down. 
One,  stated  by  the  Judge,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  consideration, 
is  that  when  a  man  vacates  his 
office,  it  is  no  concern  whatsoever 
of  his  who  may  succeed  him.  The 
other,  stated  by  counsel,  and  de- 
serving only  such  consideration  as 
is  given  to  the  assertion  of  a  clever 
partizan,  is  that  it  is  natural  to 
dislike  and  under- rate  our  successor 
in  the  vacated  office.  Judge  and 
counsel  are  equally  wrong.  If  a 
man  have  given  all  his  heart  and 
strength  to  the  work  of  his  office,  he 
must  (unless  he  be  a  selfish  contemp- 
tible wretch)  earnestly  wish  that  his 
work  be  well  carried  forward,  ear- 
nestly deprecate  the  risk  that  the 
institution  he  made  or  kept  efficient 
and  prosperous  should  be  marred 


into  inefficiency  and  loss  of  ancient 
fame.  It  is  really  too  bad  chat  a 
man  whom  the  country  pays  six 
thousand  a-year  for  the  use  of  his 
judgment  should  express  from  the 
judgment-seat  a  plausible  crotchet 
which  hundreds  of  men  know  to  be 
wrong  in  fact  and  all  rational  men 
can  discern  to  be  wrong  in  principle. 
Furthermore,  unless  a  man  have  the 
unhappy  tendency  which  one  some- 
times sees,  to  depreciate  every 
mortal  save  himself,  and  to  look  at 
no  man's  merit  without  instantly 
instituting  a  comparison  with  his 
own,  he  surely  need  not  dislike  nor 
under-rate  his  successor.  The  writer 
can  say  that  he  felt  the  profoundest 
interest  in  the  question  who  should 
take  the  place  he  left :  never  dis- 
guised it,  and  never  dreamt  there 
was  anything  to  disguise.  And 
though  the  place  was  filled  in  all 
respects  as  well  as  he  filled  it  and 
in  some  far  better,  he  never  was 
aware  of  any  feeling  towards  his 
successor  but  that  of  good- will,  ad- 
miration, and  affection.  Nor  will 
the  writer  believe  that  one  of  the 
noblest-minded  of  Anglican  Bishops 
is  meaner  or  worse  than  himself. 

To  leave  those  windows  looking 
out  on  the  little  grass-plot  and  the 
lime-trees  was  preferment:  yet  it 
was  very  hard  to  come  away.  And 
now,  on  Sundays,  the  way  to  be 
trodden  is  an  ancient  street,  that 
runs  East  and  West:  where  are  ivied 
ruins,  pointed  windows  that  frame 
bits  of  sky,  ancient  stones  that  take 
a  strange  opal  lustre  in  the  setting 
sun.  Ruins,  vast,  beautiful,  and 
mournful,  are  cheap  and  commun 
in  this  sacred  city :  very  many  of 
whose  inhabitants  hardly  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  what  draw? 
pilgrims  from  all  the  English- speak- 
ing  world,  and  across  the  wide  At- 
lantic. I  read  but  ihe  other  day  in 
an  American  newspaper  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  place  by  an  enthusiastic 
pilgrim  who  visited  it  last  summer 
and  who  declared  in  that  document 
that  never  till  he  enters  the  New 
Jerusalem  does  he  expect  to  hare 
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his  heart  more  stirred  than  he  did 
in  looking  on  what  I  see  every  time 
I  proceed   to  my  vestry  in  these 
days..   Familiar,  indeed,  amid  these 
surroundings  grows  the  mention  of 
four  hundred,  seven  hundred,twelve 
hundred  years.      And  walking  by 
the     seashore,    looking     from     a 
mile's  distance  on  the  ancient  place, 
how    well  its  aspect   becomes  its 
place  and  fame!      Sombre  in  the 
overcast  winter  light  of  the  after* 
noon,  spires  and  turrets  and  masses 
of  building  stand  out  against .  the 
sombre  sty :  and  the  brightest  sun* 
shine  of  summer,  that  makes  the 
dancing  waves  a  sheeny  blue,  can 
never  make    the  renowned   place, 
whose  name  is  so  much  bigger  and 
grander  than  itself,  wear  anything 
lighter  than  a. grave  smile.     And 
to  one  who  has  many  times  been  in 
every  poor   chamber  in  it  where 
dwells  a  human    being,    even  its 
tragic  memories  most  days  are  put 
in  the  background  by  the  thought 
of  the  cares,  privations,  shifts,  and 
sorrows  of  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  these  few  thousand  souls.     Just 
outside  this  little  window  there  was 
once  a  stake  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  chained  to  it  a  martyr  perished. 
But  that  was  long  ago ;  and  you  do 
not  think  of  it  much  in  the  present 
reality   of   the    poor    worn    little 
figure,  breathing  painfully  the  last 
few  breaths  of  a    life    of   eighty 
pinched  and   anxious  years.     The 
old  remembrances  are    everything 
to  the  visitor :  the  present  facts  of 
struggle,   sin,   and  grief   are  infi- 
nitely more  to  one  who  considers 
them  in  the  sense  of  a  weighty  re- 
sponsibility that  cannot  be  .  trans- 
ferred to.  any  other.     Huge  (to  be 
but  a  parish-church)  is  the  sacred 
edifice  which  encloses  the  present 
vestry :  Here,  too,  in  summer  is  the 
pleasant  sheen  of  green  grass,  and 
of   lime-trees    and    weeping-elms. 
But  when  the  apartment  is  entered, 


considerable  in  its  proportions,  and 
having  a  barrel-roof,  Norman- 
arched,  you  will  discern  that  the 
windows; ,  two,  are  set  so  high  in 
the.  wall  that  you  cannot  look  out 
of  them  unless  at  the  sky.  There 
is  no  sitting  down  by  the  window* 
here,  and  gazing  out  leisurely*  One 
may  have  many  other  associations 
with  the  place,  serious,, odd*  and 
pleasant ;  but  not  that  any  more,  r 

Have,  you  observed  that  the  same 
chamber -may  be  six  or  seven  dif- 
ferent chambers  ?    This  one  is  used 
for  several  distinat  serious  purposes: 
and  while  you  are  .in  it,  as  used  for 
any  one  of  these,  it  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  suggest  itself  as  used 
for  any  other.     It  is  fitted  up  as  a 
little  chapel,  capable  of  holding  a 
hundred  folk :  and  it  is  used  for  a 
quiet  week-day  service.     Two  seve- 
ral ecclesiastical    courts   sit  in  it 
from    time  to  time.      Theological 
students  are  occasionally  examined 
in  it.     It  has  the  suitable  aspect, 
each  time:  and  you  have  the  cor- 
respondent  feeling.      But    utterly 
different  are  its  look   and  atmo- 
sphere when  on  a  Sunday,  robed  for 
duty,  you    sit  there  by  the    fire, 
waiting  the  moment  when  the  bells 
shall  cease,  and  you  have  to  pass 
into  the  church,  ancient  and  huge. 
It  is  the  forgetfulness  of  the  fact 
that  human  habitations  thus  change, 
which  has  often  caused  disappoint- 
ment to  one  revisiting  the  house 
he  used  to   live   in,  now  in  other 
hands.     You    go    into    the  room 
you  sat  in  daily  for  years :  you  can- 
not feel  it  is  the  same.   In  a  manner 
you  may  be  said  to  recognise  it,  but 
the  old  familiar  face  is  gone.    The 
furniture  of  a  room  with  which  you 
have  innumerable  associations  has 
become  an  organic  whole,  with  a  dis- 
tinct expression  and  character.  And 
the  old  room,  swept  and  garnished 
anew,  has  perished. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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rthe  course  of  a  recent  journey 
through  the  rural  districts  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing  the  temp- 
tations that  have  surrounded  farm 
labourers  since  the  recent  multipli- 
cation of  pot-houses.  I  shall  notice 
in  detail  some  of  the  things  that 
struck  me  during  my  journey,  the 
first  stage  of  which  happened  to  be 
a  little  hamlet  on  that  pretty  road 
between  Guildford  and  Godalming 
which  Cobbett  extolled  as  the  pleas- 
antest  stretch  of  country  in  England. 
Twenty  years  ago  several  young 
men,  including  myself,  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  to  this  spot  early 
on  Sunday  mornings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  in  a  school.  We 
came  from  the  villages  and  farms 
around,  and  sometimes  from  long 
distances,  and  we  held  our  school 
in  a  chapel  to  which  the  other 
members  of  our  respective  house- 
holds repaired,  later  in  the  day. 

I  cannot  forget  that  little  hamlet; 
and  although  I  never  assuaged  my 
thirst  at  either  the  'Three  Lions' 
or  the  *  Half  Moon/  their  signs 
swung  and  creaked  in  my  memory 
during  many  years  of  absence.  On 
arriving  at  this  scene  of  old  and 
interesting  associations,  and  pass- 
ing the  chapel  and  the  *  Half  Moon ' 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hamlet, 
everything  seemed  at  first  to  be 
unchanged,  except  the  new  school- 
room for  the  children  of  our  old 
boys.  But  on  strolling  onwards 
towards  the  'Three  Lions'  I  ob- 
served, to  my  horror  and  disgust, 
no  fewer  than  four  new  pot-houses 
and  public-houses,  which  have  been 
opened  without  a  shadow  of  need 
for  one  of  them.  I  knew  the  ham- 
let twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have 
seen  it  again,  and  I  found  four 
new  pot-houses,  and  only  about  one 
hundred  people  added  to  the  popu- 
lation. I  found  my  old  and  earnest 
boy-companions  still  sowing  the 
good  seed,  but  under  such  unfavour- 


able circumstances  that  there  can 
be  little  chance  for  it  to  grow  with- 
out being  choked  by  the  enemy's 
tares. 

The  population  has  not  increased 
in  that  neighbourhood  in  anything 
like  the  same  ratio  as  the  pot-houses 
and  public-houses.  I  recognise  the 
general  progress  of  the  place.  The 
direct  railway  to  Portsmouth  passes 
at  the  back  of  the  houses,  and  if 
the  tipplers  listen  they  can  hear 
the  trains  rattle  along ;  but  it  can- 
not be  a  mere  noise  that  makes  our 
old  boys  thirstier  than  their  fathers. 
Another  novelty  may  be  that  news- 
papers are  published  in  the  locality, 
and  sold  at  a  penny  and  halfpenny 
each.  I  can  only  say  that  if  perusing 
them  excites  such  a  desire  for  beer 
that  four  new  pot-houses  are  re- 
quired, I  deeply  regret  the  share  I 
took  in  teaching  those  boys  to  read. 
I  can  imagine  another  excuse  that 
might  be  made.  A  spurious  manu- 
facturing undertaking  sprang  up 
within  half  a  mile  some  years  ago 
in  the  shape  of  a  bloated  tan-yard, 
but  it  collapsed  during  the  last 
great  leather  factors*  and  tanners' 
financial  exposure.  The  *  Tanners* 
Arms/  however,  still  hangs  ont 
its  sign  in  the  unhappy  little 
hamlet.  Another  signboard,  the 
'Jolly  Carpenters/  filled  me  with 
indignation,  and  might  well  shock 
all  who  knew  the  history  of  the 
chapel;  for  many  years  ago,  before 
my  remembrance,  and  before  a 
college  education  became  common 
among  Dissenting  ministers,  a  car- 
penter of  extraordinary  talent  and 
eloquence  held  the  office  of  its 
minister.  His  shop  remains,  and 
near  it  is  a  new  beer-house  called 
the  '  Jolly  Carpenters.' 

Quitting  the  old  road  to  Ports- 
mouth and  the  lovely  county  of 
Surrey,  I  could  mention  village 
after  village  in  Sussex  where  rival 
brewers  have  opened  houses  with- 
out the  slightest  public  use,  and 
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bare  subsequently  obtained  spirit 
licenses  for  them,  sacrificing  thou- 
sands to  the  demon  of  drink.  I 
have  in  mind  a  roadside  inn  which 
was  once  an  important  coaching 
house  ;  but  its  glory  has  departed, 
and  the  present  landlord  can  hardly 
keep  up  his  respectability,  at  a 
reduced  rent,  by  the  help  of 
cows  and  forty  acres  of  pasture 
land.  But  although  the  place  has 
in  some  measure  decayed,  and  the 
population  has  not  increased,  the 
beer-houses  have  done  so,  owing 
entirely  to  the  effects  of  the  brewer 
nuisance. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
old  inn  there  is  a  cross  road  inn- 
ning  between  a  railway  station  and 
a  pleasant  locality  newly  colonised 
by  traders  and  persons  of  consider- 
able wealth.  Every  day  there  is  a 
packing  up,  so  to  speak,  and  a 
delivery  at  the  railway ;  and  every 
evening  the  City  men  come  back, 
and  are  re-delivered,  like  so  many 
parcels,  at  their  residences.  There 
is  an  inn  at  the  cross  roads  to  catch 
the  traffic.  Four  times  a  day  the 
■carriages  pass.  Twice  the  coach- 
men drive  by  empty,  and  twice 
they  drive  by  full ;  but  in  one  sense 
they  never  pass  when  empty,  for  it 
invariably  happens  that  they  pull 
up  for  refreshment  when  they  are 
not  immediately  engaged  in  the 
delivery  of  their  daily  parcels.  At 
first  the  house  at  the  cross  roads 
was  not  licensed  to  sell  spirits ;  but 
coachmen  fill  a  high  position,  and 
beer  is  not  a  proper  beverage  for 
them  to  take  when  they  are  the 
1  observed  of  all  observers.'  There- 
fore they  moved  their  masters,  who 
moved  the  brewers,  who  moved  their 
magisterial  friends,  who  moved  the 
quarter  sessions ;  and  the  house,  of 
course,  was  licensed,  and  the  coach- 
men can  now  sip  their  brandy-and- 
water  at  their  ease. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  these 
free-trade  times  the  opening  of  a 
public-house  should  be  made  simply 
a  question  of  remuneration.  If 
there  is  a  demand  for  beer,  and  if 


it  pays  to  supply  it,  it  ought  to 
be  allowed.  Both  logic  and  trading 
considerations  may  be  pushed  too 
far.  If  it  be  a  correct  hypothesis 
that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage 
'drinking'  by  multiplying  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  discourage  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  right  to  increase 
the  number  of  pot-houses  and  pub- 
lic houses,  and  to  pull  down  school- 
rooms. 

I  remember  observing  the  effects 
of  the  absence  of  opportunity  in 
Shetland.  In  walking  from  Ler- 
wick (the  most  northern  British 
town,  and  the  only  one  in  Shetland) 
to  Sumburgh  Head,  a  distance  of 
twenty- two  miles,  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve, in  passing  through  the  vil- 
lages, that  the  inhabitants  are  an 
exceedingly  sober  race  of  people. 
Every  village  in  Shetland  is  a  fish- 
ing place,  situated  on  some  part  of 
the  broken  and  indented  coast,  close 
to  the  water,  and  every  fisherman 
is  a  little  farmer.  They  live  ex- 
tremely well,  as  to  the  amount  of 
nutriment,  bat  not  according  to  the 
notions  that  prevail  in  the  villages 
of  Sussex,  for  their  food,  won  alter- 
nately from  sea  and  shore,  consists 
mainly  of  fish  fried  in  cod-liver  oil, 
milk  and  meal,  with  tea  as  the  pre- 
vailing beverage,  and  tobacco  as  the 
only  indulgence.  The  children  are 
exceedingly  robust  and  numerous, 
and  they  are  educated  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  and  succeed  in  life  far 
\  better,  as  a  rule,  than  village  chil- 
dren in  Sussex,  migrating  almost 
invariably  and  rising  to  very  su- 
perior positions,  such  as  none  can 
attain  without  careful  training. 
The  preliminary  training  begins  at 
the  village  school,  and  is  frequently 
completed  on  board  some  great  ocean 
steamer  and  rewarded  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
youth  born  in  a  Shetland  hut  be- 
comes a  qualified  seaman  and  rises 
perhaps  to  the  command  of  a  ship. 
In  Sussex  the  training  of  a  child 
begins,  or  will  begin,  at  the  village 
school  too ;  but  n  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, as  may  be  feared,  in  pot- 
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house*  and  public-houBes,  he  will 
never  become  qualified  for  any  su- 
perior occupation,  though  he  may 
answer  the  prayer  of  the  brewing 
corporation  daily  muttered  by  their 
priests  in  numerous  temples  of  mis- 
rule: '  Lead  hhn  at  every  corner  into 
temptation,  and  bring  him  day  by 
day  to  this  place.' 

The  ShetJanders  speak  better 
English  than  the  villagers  of  Sussex. 
There  is  a  little  Norse  left  in  remote 
islands,  but  generally  the  Shetland 
tongue  is  purer,  better  educated, 
and  more  pleasantly  modulated 
than  in  Sussex,  because  the  people 
associate  more  with  their  numerous 
teaehers  and  ministers,  and  do  not 
learn  the  vile  and  senseless  cunning 
talk  of  pot-houses  and  public-houses. 
At  Sumburgh,  a  laird  and  magis- 
trate whom  I  visited  explained  the 
sobriety  of  the  fisher-farmers,  who 
brave  the  dangers  of  a  most  troubled 
sea  in  their  six-oared  boats  without 
any  propping  or  sustaining  by 
alcoholic  liquors.  The  secret  of 
this  abstinence  is  that  Shetland  is 
not  overrun  with  pot-houses  and 
public-houses.  The  fishermen  sel- 
dom see  strong  liquors,  except  when 
a  keg  of  whisky  comes  ashore,  and 
then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  '  escape,' 
as  it  is  called,  occasionally  takes 
place  in  honour  of  Neptune,  when 
the  country  side  assembles  and 
empties  the  keg.  The  laird  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  once 
a  half-way  public-house  between 
Lerwick  and  his  residence  at 
Jarlshof,  and  around  it  was  an 
area  where  intoxication  sometimes 
cropped  up.  He  therefore  closed 
the  house  and  shunted  the  tipplers 
upon  Lerwick,  where  I  am  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  during  a 
week's  residence  the  only  ease  of 
drunkenness  I  observed  was  that  of 
a  Dutch  sailor.  The  people  are 
sober,  moral,  and  happy  in  Shet- 
land because  the  pot-house  nuisance 
does  not  prevail  there,  for  the  lairds 
and  magistrates  are  so  scattered 
over  the  hundred  isles  that  even  if 
the  conjunction  of  hops  and  barley 


— neither  of  which  are  produced 
there,  as  they  are  in  Sussex — gave 
existence  to  brewers,  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  1ft  get  the  lairds  and  magis- 
trates together  at  dinner  parties 
and  so  forth,  and  to  bribe  them 
pleasantly  with  champagne  and 
shooting,  though  I  have  heard  of 
such  things  odeurring  in  Sussex. 

It  is  delightful  to  reflect  on  Hie 
consequences  of  sobriety,  and  I  can- 
not quit  these  northern  islands,  of 
stern  aspect  and  rude  climate,  peo- 
pled by  a  brave  and  gentle  race, 
without  noticing  the  general  ab- 
sence of  crime  and  the  morality  of 
Shetland.  Oases  of  bastardy  are 
exceedingly  rare,  notwithstanding 
certain  primitive  usages  as  to 
familiarity ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Faroe  Islands,  where  the  habits 
are  very  similar,  there  has  been  no 
such  case  for  two  generations,  I 
believe.  There  is  a  manly  senti- 
ment prevailing  on  this  subject  and 
a  delicacy  of  feeling  which  could 
not  possibly  exist  in  villages  that 
were  contaminated,  as  so  many 
•Sussex  villages  are,  by  the  vice 
engendered  in  pot-houses. 

Unfortunately  a  dislike  to  being 
improved  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  lowest  village  communi- 
ties— f or  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  Sussex  villages — and  I  dare 
say  there  would  be  objections  raised 
against  reducing  the  number  of  the 
two  thousand  inn-keepers  of  Sussex. 
As  'the  sow  returns  to  her  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire,'  so  I  have  known  a 
labourer  quit  a  house,  with  a  garden 
attached,  because  habit  and  the 
attractions  of  a  street  were  in- 
fluences too  strong  to  set  against 
the  advantages  of  a  more  retired 
spot.  There  is  a  class  of  farm- 
labourers,  poor  as  they  are  and  im- 
possible as  it  may  seem  on  the 
score  of  expense,  who  are  habitually 
convivial.  A  village  landlady  said 
to  me,  '  They  come,  but  they*  can't 
afford  to  Bpendmuch,  poor  things!' 
It  would  appear  that  if  they  don't 
spend  much  they  must  sometimes 
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get  a  great  deal  for  their  money ! 
But  although  they  steep  themselves 
and  their  families  in  poverty,  rags, 
and  misery,  they  cannot  break  the 
habit. 

Some  years  ago,  in  another  county, 
where  wages  were  then  9s.  or  10*. 
a  week,  I  farmed  largely  in  a 
neighbourhood  that  had  been  de- 
bauched for  many  years  by  circum- 
stances apart  from  the  brewer 
grievance,  though  undoubtedly  the 
brewers  had  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
Imported  and  picked  men  formed 
the  permanent  staff  on  my  own  and 
other  farms  which  were  under  my 
management ;  but  besides  the  regu- 
lar labourers  I  was  accustomed  to 
employ  a  gang  of  drainers  every 
winter  for  five  or  six  months,  who 
earned  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  day 
men,  and,  in  spite  of  their  extra 
earnings,  left  me  every  spring  as 
penniless  as  they  came  to  me  in  the 
autumn.  They  were  a  drinking  set. 
Several  times  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  retaining  half-a-dozen  of 
the  ablest  men  amongst  them,  some 
of  whom  proved  to  be  ruffians,  so 
that  a  single  experiment  sufficed,  but 
generally  the  experimental  men  were 
good  workmen  mined  by  a  single 
vice,  for  which  they  could  not  be  held 
responsible,  since  the  mark  of  the 
beast  and  of  beer  had  been  set  on 
them,  and  like  the  friar  in  the 
ballad,  or  like  Dr.  John  Faustus 
and  others  who  have  made  a  bad 
bargain  in  the  disposal  of  their 
souls,  they  were  obliged  to  hold  to 
the  contract.  J  could  hardly  blame 
them,  and,  in  fact,  I  always  looked 
upon  the  drinking  drainers  as 
the  unfortunate  offspring  of  the 
brewers.  It  was  that  feeling  pro- 
bably which  occasioned  on  my  part 
a  tolerance  of  their  '  escapes '  that 
reacted  on  them  and  made  us  ex- 
cellent friends. 

There  was  one  great,  powerful 
fellow,  among  the  drainers,  whom  I 
would  have  given  anything  to  re- 
claim. He  was  always  a  sadly  di- 
shevelled man  from  top  to  toe,  but 
one  spring  he  made  an  unexpected 


effort  at  amendment,  and  came  to 
work  renovated  from  head  to  foot, 
with  new  boots  and  other  adorn- 
ments, and  with  evidences  of  a  brush 
and  comb  in  the  background. 

'  Well,  William ! '  I  said,  *  what 
have  you  been  about  ?' 

1  Signed  the  pledge,  master! '  he 
replied,  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  hap- 
piness and  sunshine  in  a  nice  that 
was  usually  morose. 

'Then,1  I  said,  Hhe  "  Green 
Man  "  will  lose  a  customer,  and  the 
other  shops  will  gain  one.  How 
long  have  you  signed  for  ? ' 

'For  three  months,  just  to  see 
how  it  works.' 

William  was  a  giant  in  strength, 
but  the  task  he  had  set  himself  was 
too  hard  for  him,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  three  months  he  relapsed.  Much 
was  done  to  reclaim  that  parish. 
Beading-rooms  and  a  school-room 
were  built,  with  numerous  excellent 
cottages,  but  the  drinking  men  were 
found  to  be  incurable.  It  is  the 
same  in  Sussex,  where  the  cheerless 
outlook,  in  a  debauched  village,  is 
the  pot-house  at  present,  the  poor*, 
house  by-and-by.  The  young  may, 
perhaps,  be  snatched  out  of  the 
brewers'  clutches  if  they  are  taken 
in  time,  but  there  is  no  escape  for 
old  drinkers.  I  shall  not  be  so  un- 
charitable as  to  fill  up  this  faint 
outline  sketch  of  the  commercial 
character  of  brewers.  There  is  a 
great  deal  which  cannot  be  intra; 
duced  here.  There  are  gross  ele- 
ments mixed  with  mirth  in  the  beer 
pot;  misery  beneath  the  surface, 
but  the  dregs  and  heel-taps  of  my 
subject  would  only  disgust  the 
reader.  I  can  only  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  interest  of  brewers 
has  led  them  to  debauch  the  popu- 
lation by  multiplying  drinking 
places. 

I  am  far  from  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  respectable  village  inns. 
During  many  professional  and  other 
rambles  in  many  counties,  I  have 
often  found  hospitable  and  comfort- 
able entertainment  in  them.  The 
brewers  have  not  been  able  to  oor- 
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rapt  all  the  country  villages ;  there 
are  some  which  cluster  close  around 
the  halls  of  long-descended  squires, 
and  on  such  spots  sobriety  takes 
shelter.  The  squire  cannot,  as  a 
magistrate,  resist  the  blandishments 
of  the  brewer,  but  under  the  imme- 
diate shadow  of  his  wing,  in  the 
very  precincts  of  his  residence,  there 
is  seldom  more  than  one  inn,  kept, 
perhaps,  by  a  trustworthy  butler 
who  has  grown  too  bulky  for  his 
post,  or  by  a  respectable  coachman 
who  can  no  longer  climb  to  his  box. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
even  if  good  cottages  could  not 
always  be  obtained  under  the  pater- 
nal system  on  which  our  agriculture 
is  based,  that  good  gardens  would 
be  always  secured  for  farm  1  abourers ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case  in 
Sussex,  where  there  are  scores  of 
crowded  little  villages,  especially 
under  the  South  Downs,  without 
gardens  or  any  sure  hope  of  gardens. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  village 
of  Alfriston,  in  the  gorge  of  the 
iGuckmere  between  Lewes  and  East- 
bourse,  whose  market  cross  stands 
where  Saxon  ceorles  sold  their  surplus 
produce,  and  whose  castle  mound 
marks  the  site  where  Alfred  the 
Great  assembled  his  thanes  before 
beating  the  Danes  at  Terrible  Down. 
Such  a  spot  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  to  be  badly  gardened  and  pent 
up  in  such  narrow  quarters  that 
many  of  the  cottagers,  to  use  an 
expression  of  their  own,  have  hardly 
ground  enough  outside  their  doors 
4  to  set  a  bucket  upon.'  The  history 
of  the  over-crowding  is  precisely 
the  same  as  in  scores  of  other  vil- 
lages in  Sussex,  which  were  flooded 
by  the  population  of  surrounding 
parishes,  by  a  policy  which  has  now 
become  historical.  In  the  adjoining 
parish,  or  rather  in  the  three  ad- 
joining parishes,  we  find  a  noble 
lord  living  in  the  midst  of  his  land 
and  his  people.  On  aesthetic 
grounds  alone,  the  noble  proprietor 
of  these  three  parishes,  wnich  were 
badly  off  for  gardens  at  his  ac- 
cession, would  probably  have  done 


something.       He   might,   perhaps, 
have  allowed  each  cottager  twenty 
rods  ateixpence  per  rod,  if  only  to 
prevent    people    from  eyeing   him 
askance  as  he  passed  along.     The 
people  of  Alfriston  would  be    de- 
lighted with  twenty  rods  at  sixpence 
per  rod,  and  those  are  the   exact 
figures,  as  to  quantity  and  price, 
which  some  proprietors,  who  mete 
out  a  nicely  balanced  commercial 
philanthropy,  have  fixed    npon  as 
the  proper  area  for  the  development 
of  a  labourer's  succulent  vegetable 
food,  and  the  proper  price  to  charge 
for  land  that  is  going  to  be  improved 
by  garden  cultivation,  and   is  only 
worth  twopence  per  rod   for  any 
other  purpose.     But  in  the  case  of 
the  noble  owner  of   these    South 
Down  villages,  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy and  neighbourliness  prompted 
him  to  give  the  villagers  forty  rods 
of  excellent  ground  at  twenty  shil- 
lings per  acre.     It  was  forty  years 
ago  when  he  went  out  among  the 
folk  of  Firle,  Alciston,  and  Sehmston, 
Saxon  folk  descended  straight  from 
King  Alfred's  rustics,  without  a  drop 
of  mixed  blood  in  their  veins,  marked 
out  their  plots  for  them,  and  -gave 
them  gardens  in  which  to  spend  odd 
hours  and  summer  evenings  instead 
of  in  a  pot-house. 

I  shall  avoid  drawing  special  com- 
parisons between  the  inhabitants  of 
these  three  villages  and  of  others 
which  are  less  fortunate  as  to 
gardens ;  but  I  may  say  that  to  cul- 
tivate forty  rods  in  his  over-time  a 
labourer  must  be  steady,  paiastatog 
and  industrious ;  and  as  the  gardens 
of  the  three  parishes  are  all  well 
kept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  gardens  has 
reacted  on  the  gardeners,  and  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  good 
culture.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Saxons  of  Alfriston  are 
deficient  in  the  gardening  instinct 
of  their  neighbours.  They  would 
hire  a  desert  if  they  could  get  at  it, 
and  they  did  lately  hire  something 
much  worse  than  an  average  desert, 
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in  the  shape  of  an  exhausted  brick- 
yard, whose  wretched  and  too  limited 
area  of  subsoil  and  wet  clay  pits 
they  soon  planted  with  smiling 
gardens. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  immemorial  pasture 
about  Alfriston  which  it  would  be 
revolutionary  to  dig  up ;  but  there  is 
also  abundance  of  arable,  for  which 
the  cottagers  would  pay  the  farmers 
a  fancy  price.  A  hundred  per  cent, 
sounds  tempting,  but  let  us  see  what 
it  would  amount  to  in  the  case  just 
supposed.  Suppose  thirty  cottagers 
took  twenty  rods  each — the  orthodox 
quantity  sanctioned  by  great  autho- 
ritiea  as  being  the  proper  area  for  a 
man  to  dig  and  manure  by  means  of 
his  unaided  resources,  without  hav- 
ing to  hire,  or  buy,  and  thereby  up- 
set the  labour  market,  or  occasion 
a  run  upon  the  manure  merchants — 
the  total  area  appropriated  to  cottage 
uses  would  be  600  rods,  or  3!  acres. 
That  is  not  a  great  sacrifice  of  land 
for  a  farmer  of  400  or  500  acres ; 
but  the  abstraction  of  3!  acres  from 
a  fine  square  field,  and  the  making  of 
a  fence  to  enclose  the  allotments, 
where  a  fence  was  never  seen  be- 
fore, are  irregularities  so  shocking 
to  steady-minded  men,  that  the  far. 
mere  of  this  and  other  Sussex  vil- 
lages, true  to  Conservative  princi- 
ples, have  left  matters  as  they  were ; 
or,  rather,  they  have  not  left  them 
as  they  were  when  the  first  market 
cross  was  built  at  Alfriston,  and 
for  a  thousand  years  afterwards, 
perhaps,  but  as  they  have  been 
since  a  French  Ambassador  wrote 
to  his  Government  of  the  first  Vigs 
and  Toriz,  and  since  the  eclipse  of 
the  old  English  commonalty  and 
yeomanry  by  the  interposition  of 
farmers — events  of  yesterday. 

The  profit  on  allotments  does  not 
tempt  large  farmers,  and  all  other 
considerations  have  been  hitherto 
quite  outside  of  that  commercial  po- 
licy which  regulates  human  affairs 
in  all  progressive  villages.  If  it 
would  not  pay  to  provide  gardens 
for  cottagers,  and  thereby  to  inter- 


pose such  a  barrier  between  them 
and  their  temptations  as  is  seldom 
crossed,  how  can  farmers  be  blamed 
any  more  than  East  End  landlords 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the 
crowding,  bad  water,  bad  air,  and 
other  abominations  of  their  loath- 
some streets  and  alleys  ?  Farmers 
are  yearly  tenants,  too,  and  may 
well  feel  that  it  is  not  their  special 
duty  to  promote  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  their  neighbourhood.  As  a 
rule,  perhaps,  they  are  more  closely 
knit  to  the  poor  around  them  than 
are  the  masters  in  many  wretched 
urban  districts  that  might  be  named, 
and  they  do  more  for  them,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  they  do  not  provide 
gardens  for  them  at  Alfriston. 

A  traveller  through  the  byways 
of  Sussex  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  number  of  excellent  cottages 
with  large  gardens  and  orchards, 
isolated  in  lanes,  or  in  the  purlieus 
of  a  wood,  perhaps.  The  aspect  of 
the  country  will  at  once  remind 
him  of  the  social  revolution  which 
introduced  the  present  regime  of 
large  farmers  and  their  men.  Whe- 
ther he  conclude  that  the  new  dy- 
nasty reigning  in  rural  places  in 
Sussex  fosters  abuses  and  needs  re- 
form, or  whether  he  belong  to  that 
dangerous  kind  of  men  who  set  their 
faces  in  stubborn  resistance  to  all 
changes,  he  will  observe  that  a 
stupendous  change  must  have 
taken  place  when  the  manor-houses 
and  dismantled  old  farm-houses, 
standing  thickly  still  in  Sussex, 
were  converted  into  double  and 
treble  cottages.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  Cobbett's  complaint  that 
200,000  farm-houses  were  pulled 
down  in  the  last  century,  for  al- 
though the  rural  population  was 
undoubtedly  much  diminished,  and 
land  was  sold  in  some  instances 
which  had  remained  in  the  same 
yeoman  families  since  the  Conquest, 
my  object  is  to  point  out  that  a 
great  many  massive  farm-houses 
were  not  pulled  down,  and  that  this 
new  and  gingerbread  dynasty  which 
supplanted  the  ancient  rural  com* 
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monwealth  turned  the  deserted 
homesteads' into  cottages,  and  that 
Sussex — one  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
districts  in  England — is  rich  in  pic- 
turesque old  cottages  and  in  capital 
gardens. 

The  gardenless  cottages  are 
generally  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets  ;  elsewhere  both  gardens 
and  cottages  are  good  as  a  rule. 
The  '  wattle  and  daub '  houses 
of  some  parts  of  Essex  —  those 
copies  of  the  'houses  of  sticks 
and  mud '  of  mediaeval  England — 
are  not  very  numerous  in  Sussex, 
and  in  some  districts  the  majority 
of  the  cottagers,  instead  of  being 
boxed  up  in  little  four-celled  dwell- 
ings, run  up.  in  a  row,  reside  in 
thick-walled  and  heavily  timbered 
buildings,  covered  in  with  slabs  of 
Horsham  stone,  fenced  about  with 
orchards  and  set  in  gardens  that 
are  furnished  with  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  bee-hives,  and  much 
else  that  is  attractive  as  well  as 
useful.  Cottagers  in  Sussex  are 
much  indebted  to  the  large  and 
durable  methods  of  construction  and 
to  the  breadth  of  style  prevailing  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her  suc- 
cessors during  the  period  when  the 
builders  and  planters  were  the  resi- 
dents and  owners  of  the  spots  they 
improved.  At  the  close  of  the 
mediaeval  era  Henry  the  Eighth's 
fruiterer  had  planted  the  Kentish 
orchards,  and  in  proportion  as  pro- 
perty became  secure  from  forfeiture 
and  pillage,  the  love  of  apples  and 
cider  increased,  and  orchards  spread 
through  the  rural  districts.  Our 
ancestors  were  always  ( sticking  in 
the  tree '  that  grew  while  they  slept ; 
but  unfortunately,  so  far  as  orchards 
in  Sussex  are  concerned  now,  the 
yearly  tenant  holds  the  planting  of 
fruit-trees  in  the  same  light  as  the 
*  nursing  of  other  people's  babies.' 
It  would  pay  him,  if  permanent,  to 
keep  up  the  orchards  and  the  taste 
for  cider,  but,  as  it  is,  he  does  not 
feel  indebted  to  posterity,  and  can- 
not persuade  himself  to  plant  trees 
for  his  successors.     It  is  admitted 


that  home-made  and  untaxed 
cider  is  a  much  cheaper  beverage 
than  beer,  that  it  enables  an  apple 
grower  to  *  dish '  the  malt  tax,  that 
it  is  a  mere  question  of  habit  whe- 
ther labourers  prefer  beer  or  cider, 
and  that  you  can  do  anything  with 
your  men  if  you  give  them  plenty 
to  drink,  and  nothing  if  you  don't; 
and  yet  I  could  name  farmers  by  the 
score  who  are  letting  their  orchards 
go  down  owing  to  the  decay  of  the 
Elizabethan  apple  trees  and  of  cer- 
tain principles  which  are  dying  out 
with  them,  and  which  lie,  neverthe- 
less, at  the  root  of  good  husbandry. 
I  must  beg  the  reader  to  tolerate 
an  apparent  departure  from  my  sub- 
ject here  while  I  refer  For  a  moment 
to  the  general  agricultural  situation. 
Those  who  take  what  seems  to  me 
a  very  superficial  view,  and  greatly 
exaggerate  the  advancement  of  an 
art  which  produces  meat  at  about  a 
shilling  a  pound,  while  the  fairest 
tracts  lie  in  a  half-cultivated  state, 
will  naturally  be  surprised  at  any 
person  presuming  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  any  branch  of  that 
famous  system  of  agriculture  which 
is  generally  entitled  *the  modern 
and  scientific  system,9  and  which, 
whatever  some  may  think  of  it,  is 
regarded  by  others  as  a  system  more 
defective  in  some  important  respects 
than  that  which  prevailed  in  those 
very  early  days  when  villeins  and  serfs 
in  bondage  were  afraid  to  farm  for 
fear  of  robber  barons  who  harried 
their  crops  and  drove  away  their 
cows.  'Modern  and  scientificfarming' 
— or,  to  use  a  phrase  much  more  to 
the  purpose,  farming  which  can  feed 
the  millions— must  be  founded  on 
the  principle  of  security,  a  principle 
which  prevailed  when  the  old  manor 
houses  and  hereditary  dwelling 
houses  of  Sussex  were  built,  and 
when  its  orchards  were  planted,  and 
which  has  been  seriously  infringed 
under  that  modern  and  necessarily 
ephemeral  system  which,  while  land 
lies  useless  in  every  county,  can- 
not grow  meat  under  about  a  smi- 
ling a  pound. 
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The  foregoing  may  serve  to  exo- 
nerate the  farmer  from  the  blame 
-Which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  attach 
to  him  in  connection  with  the 
garden  question.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Sussex  farmer  is 
a  mere  butterfly  as  regards  the  du- 
ration of  his  tenure.  He  has  the 
prospect  of  flitting  constantly  be- 
fore him,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  such  an  ephemeral  being  will 
undertake  durable  improvements, 
especially  such  as  do  not  directly 
concern  himself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  landlords  who  take  up 
the  garden  question;  and  at  the 
period  of  those  enthusiastic  revivals 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — which  I 
should  mention  ad  an  era  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  only  that  meat, 
the  testing  product,  as  to  skill,  of 
our  home  farming,  has  doubled 
in  price,  while  the  land  lies  half 
farmed  generally  —  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revivals  and  of 
modern  farming  activities,  landlords 
took  up  the  garden  question  very 
generally  and  very  much  to  their 
credit.  Arid  it  will  be  found 
throughout  Sussex  that  the  squire, 
when  resident,  as  he  generally  is, 
or  the  peer,  ruling  a  large  territory 
•on  general  principles  of  justice  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  has  commonly  pro- 
vided for  a  former  lamentable  want 
of  gardens  by  allotting  a  field  for 
them  on  the  best  site  that  could  be 
found.  It  will  be  understood,  then, 
that  the  labourers  became  garden- 
less  and  landless  in  the  eocene  pe- 
riod that  preceded  the  modern  acti- 
vities, a  period  of  dreadful  rural  de- 
pression— I  had  almost  said  oppres- 
sion— when  the  four-celled  boxes 
for  labourers  were  set  up  in  villages 
and  when  so  many  country  parishes 
were  cleared  of  houses.  They  were 
again  admitted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  spade  and  hoe  when  landowners 
laid  out  the  parochial  and  urban 
allotment  fields; 

The  great  proprietors  must  have 
been  more  remarkable  for  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  class,  if  they  did 
all  that  could  be  described  in  connec- 


tion withmy  subject  from  an  abstract 
human  sense  of  duty  merely.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  responsibi- 
lities of  their  position  have  exalted 
their  social  virtues ;  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  motives,  the  great 
proprietors  have  been  under  the 
spell  of  a  certain  esprit  de  corps,  and 
that  their  rule  of  action,  as  a  body, 
has  been  a  noble  one.  I  venture  to 
assert  that,  as  a  rule,  the  gardenless 
spots  are  out  of  the  control  of  large 
proprietors.  Let  any  stranger, 
passing  through  the  villages  of 
Sussex,  enquire  who  laid  out  the 
allotment  fields,  and  he  will  gene- 
rally find  that  the  squire  or  lord 
did  it  some  years  ago;  and  if  a 
field  has  been  taken  away,  or  is  to 
be '  withdrawn,  he  will  generally 
find  that  somebody  living  in  London, 
too  much  devoted  to  trade  perhaps, 
and  ignorant  or  indifferent  to  the 
duties  connected  with  the  posses- 
sion of  ground  and  people,  has 
bought  the  field,  and  is  going  to 
lay  it  with  Farmer  So-and-so's  land 
because  it  is  more  convenient  to 
receive  the  rent  in  a  lump  sum,  and 
because  the  interloper's  natural 
sentiment  of  benevolence  has  been 
dormant  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
his  esprit  de  corps  does  not  include 
kindness  to  cottagers. 

I  shall  not  indicate  any  locality 
where  blame  may  attach  to  indi- 
viduals, but  I  may  notice  contrasts 
which  cannot  offend.  Keeping  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  South 
Downs,  according  to  my  plan, 
Steyning,  a  little  town  of  2,000  in- 
habitants, in  the  gorge  of  the  Adur, 
is  a  place  which  was  subjected  to 
unfair  trials  in  times  past,  when 
the  cottages  in  Botolphs  were 
closed  and  shuttered,  and  Steyning 
sustained  a  congestive  process  by  the 
overflow  of  that  and  other  places 
of  habitation.  The  chief  proprietor 
is,  however,  a  patron  of  cottage  gar- 
dens ;  and  a  cottagers'  show  of  gar- 
den  produce  in  his  park  annually 
testifies  to  the  skill  of  the  cottagers 
of  Steyning,  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  gardened  of  the  little  towns 
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and  villages  of  the  South  Downs. 
Bat  Steyning  also  contains  several 
cottages  as  gardenless  as  though 
situated  in  a  crowded  court  or 
alley  of  London.  They  are  speci- 
mens of  what  the  application  of 
the  commercial  spirit  has  done  for 
labourers  at  Steyning,  having 
been  built  by  a  deceased  specu- 
lator— who  has  passed  to  his  re- 
ward— on  the  seven  per  cent,  prin- 
ciple, which  is  literally  death  to 
cottagers.  In  this  instance,  the 
want  of  gardens  and  of  earth,  the 
best  of  all  deodorisers  and  the 
most  conservative  of  agents  in  pre- 
venting waste  in  ditches,  caused 
the  back  places  to  become  saturated 
with  filth ;  and  at  last  fever,  in- 
stead of  lingering  about  the  pre- 
mises as  usual,  settled  down  upon 
them  in  earnest.  In  this  emer- 
gency, a  guardian  of  the  poor  vo- 
lunteered to  temporarily  disinfect 
those  horrid  places.  During  the 
process  of  disinfecting,  the  boy  who 
accompanied  him  was  seized  with 
nausea  and  dread  of  fever,  and  was 
taken  to  the  doctor  and  drenched 
successfully  with  stimulants,  as 
though  he  had  been  bitten  by  a 
puff  adder.  If  he  had  died,  would 
he  not  have  been  absolutely  killed 
by  the  speculating  builder  ?  There 
is  really  no  more  excuse  for  tolerat- 
ing speculating  builders  and  pu- 
tridity, than  for  tolerating  puff 
adders. 

The  adjacent  and  time-honoured 
village  of  Bramber  is  well  gardened, 
but  close  by  is  Beeding,  another 
place  of  ancient  name,  and  now  a 
little  street  of  labourers'  dwellings, 
badly  gardened,  with  an  adjoining 
new  and  seven  per  cent,  row  of  cot- 
tages, called  Castleton,  such  as  only 
a  speculator  could  have  built,  inas- 
much as  gardens  were  omitted  in 
the  design.  One  of  the  prettiest  of 
village  sites,  and  a  quaint  old  place, 
is  Ditchling,  which  was  made  a  farm 
labourers'  village  by  the  obsolete 
policy  of  the  close  parishes  around. 
Situated  as  it  is  on  that  narrow 
belt  of  the  lower  greensand  which 


is,  in  Sussex,  the  finest  soil  possible 
for  gardens,  it  is  quite  useless  for 
cottagers  living  a  mile  off,  on  the 
stiff  upper  greensand,  or  the  heavy 
gault  and  the  Wealden  clay  on  the 
north  and  south  of  Ditchling, 
to  attempt  to  exhibit  gooseberries 
and  other  homely  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, at  the  cottagers'  show, 
against  the  men  of  the  vil- 
lage. But  on  this  favoured  spot — 
where  I  visited,  in  company  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Cottage  Garden 
Society,  the  best  cottager's  garden 
I  have  ever  seen,  a  marvel  of  pro- 
ductiveness and  rapid  and  ingenious 
succession  of  crops,  and  several 
times  distinguished  by  a  prize  at 
the  annual  competition  of  gardens 
—on  that  spot,  where  everything 
favours  the  gardening  art,  and  an 
intense  interest  is  felt  in  it,  allot- 
ment ground  is  so  scarce  as  to  let 
for  a  shilling  a  rod. 

I  could  mention  a  large  straggling 
village — not  a  nest  of  houses  like 
Ditchling — which  is  badly  gar- 
dened, though  it  lies  favourably 
alongside  some  forked  thorough- 
fares, with  fields  at  the  back.  And 
this  case  illustrates  a  circumstance 
connected  with  what  may  be  called 
the  archeology  of  my  subject. 
Many  of  the  dwellings  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  in  many  others  in  Sussex, 
were  built  on  sites  originally  occu- 
pied by  squatters  on  the  margin  of 
the  ways.  And  these  cottage  sites 
remain  what  they  always  were, 
narrow  strips  fenced  from  the 
fields  behind,  and  protected,  more 
recently,  perhaps,  from  the  road  in 
front.  They  were  quite  sufficient 
before  the  age  of  gardening  com- 
menced, but  it  is  time  to  find  a 
remedy  for  their  insufficiency  now. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  moot  point 
whether  gardening  had  or  had  not 
suffered  a  second  decline,  or  rather 
a  second  sudden  fall,  previous  to  the 
time  when  Queen  Anne  used  to  send 
to  Flanders  for  a  dish  of  early  peas. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Roman 
generals  and  governors  had  luxu- 
rious gardens  in  Britain,  adorned 
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them  with  bays,  roses,  and  various 
shrubs  and  plants,  especially  those 
that  were  sweet  scented,  and  sowed 
them  with  culinary  vegetables,  and 
that  they  were  extensive  horticul- 
tural improvers  and  importers, 
though  the  apple  tree,  which  Sussex 
farmers  now  neglect,  preceded  even 
the  Romans  in  Britain.  A  sudden 
decline  of  gardens  began  in  the 
year  449,  when  the  Norsemen  came 
and  trod  them  under  foot.  And  no 
doubt  the  Church  and  the  other 
great  proprietors  revived  gardening 
to  some  extent,  especially  after  vi- 
siting the  Mediterranean  countries 
during  the  crusading  era;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  believed  that  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  trampled  gardens 
under  foot  to  such  an  extent  as 
some  have  imagined,  when  we  know, 
from  tLe  price  of  corn  during  those 
civil  wars,  that  it  was  an  era  of 
abundant  harvests,  and  that  farm- 
ing could  not  have  been  much  dis- 
turbed. Some  historians,  however, 
have  asserted  that  the  revival  of 
gardening,  which  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not 
the  first,  but  the  second  great  re- 
vival since  the  Roman  gardens 
were  destroyed.  However  this  may 
be,  it  appears  that  farm  labourers 
had  less  need  of  gardens  at  all 
former  periods  than  at  present,  in- 
asmuch as  they  relied  less  on  their 
own  unaided  resources  in  the  matter 
of  diet. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  bias 
with  which  the  food  question  has 
been  discussed  from  an  historical 
point  of  view.  On  this  special 
subject  I  must  venture  to  com- 
plain of  a  great  historian,  who 
has  heightened  his  comparison  of 
past  and  present,  and  flattered  the 
modern  period,  by  taking  excep- 
tional cycles  as  his  standards.  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  food 
was  on  the  whole  more  abundant 
generally  among  mediaeval  than 
among  modern  farm  labourers. 
At  present  there  has  been  no 
proper  and  suffioient  substitute 
for  the  milk  that  was  a  main  stay, 


as  regards  sustenance,  among  medi- 
aeval labourers.  There  seems  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance prevailing  on  the  subject  of 
milk;  and  a  popular  historian,  com- 
menting on  what  he  regarded  as 
the  hard  fare  of  Sir  John  Cullum's 
harvest  men  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, overlooks  the  milk  altogether. 
I  dare  say  the  historian  could  not 
take  it ;  and  few  people  can  when 
their  occupations  are  sedentary,  be- 
cause it  is  so  richly  nutritious ;  but 
he  should  see  the  Kentish  plough- 
boys  bobbing  for  bits  of  pork  in 
their  morning  basins  of  warm  milk  f 
How  their  faces  shine !  The  house- 
hold custom  has  not  quite  died  out 
in  Kent,  where  many  farmers  still 
feed  their  men ;  but  the  practice  is 
rare  in  Sussex,  and  I  know  farm- 
houses where  ten  great  male  ser- 
vants have  shrunk,  in  my  own  time, 
into  one  small  groom,  or  even  into 
a  page  boy  in  buttons,  and  where 
the  great  oaken  table  still  stretches 
down  the  huge  kitchen,  but  the  only 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  at  din- 
ner'time  comes  from  the  extreme 
end,  where  two  serving  maids  sit 
alone,  their  old  companions  having 
gone  into  cottages,  and  the  family 
having  migrated  into  the  parlour 
long  ago. 

Glancing  at  an  age  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  tenant  farmers,  we 
find  that  the  great  proprietors  fed 
their  own  people  by  the  hundred, 
and  that  big  and  little  dined  to- 
gether in  the  same  great  hall.  We 
may  suppose  that  on  state  occasions 
there  may  have  been  some  difference 
in  the  dishes  and  liquors  served 
above  and  below  the  salt;  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  asserted  that  any 
restriction  existed  in  respect  to  cab- 
bage and  other  cooked  vegetables,, 
which  probably  circulated  freely, 
even  among  the  humblest  vassals, 
including  the  Gurths  and  Wambas 
both  of  Saxon  and  Norman  England. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  need  for 
vegetable  gardens  and  allotments, 
except  among  those  who  did  not 
dine  with  their  lords,  and  they,  in 
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point  of  fact,  had  allotments  and 
kept  cows.  But  the  days  of  great 
housekeeping,  both  in  mediaeval 
and  in  modern  Sussex,  are  past. 

There  is  another  small  matter 
connected  with  the  garden  question, 
which  is  that  crabs  for  verjuice, 
which  were  formerly  used  instead 
of  vegetables  to  some  extent,  can-, 
not  now  be  obtained  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  from  our  dimi- 
nished woods  and  hedgerows.  All 
those  useful  herbs  and  simples 
too,  which  grew  so  plentifully  on 
the  waste,  have  been  long  extermi- 
nated, or  driven  into  corners,  where 
only  botanists  can  pursue  them. 
And  in  many  other  respects  the 
privileges  of  the  poor  have  been 
diminished  in  proportion  as  popu- 
lation has  increased,  and  the  rich 
and  more  powerful  have  mono- 
polised the  wastes  and  common 
grounds.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  rudest  parts  of  Sus- 
sex, such  as  the  Dicker,  where  there 
are  few  resident  gentry  to  stop  the 
footpaths,  by  favour  of  the  quarter 
sessions,  they  are  still  far  more 
numerous  than  elsewhere,  to  the 
unspeakable  pleasure  and  conveni- 
ence of  those  who  walk  much,  as 
the  poor  do,  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods. 

In  short,  gardens  were  never  so 
essential  as  they  are  in  the  altered 
and  transitional  state  in  which  the 
humblest  and  largest  rural  class 
finds  itself  at  the  present  period. 
As  I  said  before,  the  largest  pro- 
prietors benevolently  recognised  the 
want  of  'gardens  some  years  ago. 
But  other  proprietors,  and  farmers 
generally,  act  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple, and  hence  the  narrow  sites  on 
the  waysides  often  remain  as  nar- 
row as  ever,  because  farmers  cannot 
persuade  themselves  to  part  with  a 
few  rods  of  the  fields  adjoining.  It  is 
curious  the  way  in  which  land  sticks 
even  to  its  occupier,  as  well  as  to 
the  owner,  like  an  incurable  habit. 
Money  is  often  lost  on  a  wretched 
border  of  a  field,  and  many  a  clay 
pit,  impracticable  for  the  plough,  is 


abandoned  to  thistles  and  docks  in 
preference  to  being  turned  over  to 
a  fellow-creature,  because  the  farmer 
feels  that  if  that  were  done  the  pit 
would ,  be .  lost  for.  ever;   lie  feels 
that  the  tenure  of  land  is  a  ticklish 
thing,  and  that  it  won't  do  for  him 
to  play  feat  and  loose  even  in  respect 
to  a.olay  pit.     He  feels  this,  he  does 
not  think  it ;  he  dares  not  think  on 
the  subject  of  land  tenure,  unless, 
indeed,  he  be  secretly  disaffected, 
if  not  at  open,  war  with-  the  agri- 
cultural status,  quo.    Some  men,  it 
is    said,    would    rather    die    than 
think;  and  many  fanners   would 
rather  go  to  Hades  than  part  with 
an  inch  of  their  land,   finding  it 
doubly  disagreeable,  no  doubt,  to 
give  up  possession  and  disturb  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  perhaps 
to  let  in  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  as 
the  result  of  this  thinking  about 
the  interests  of  their  labourers. 
.   It   might  become  desirable  and 
profitable,  at  some  future  time,  to 
provide  gardens,  and  to  pnt  other 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  the 
labourers,  who  are,    in   many  in- 
stances, manifesting  an  increasing 
dislike  to  agricultural  employment ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  as  the-existing 
evil  influences  more  than  one  gene- 
ration, and  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  removable  under  the  operation 
of  the  commercial  principle,  and  as 
gardenless  labourers  generally  be- 
come pot-house  people,  plunged  in 
misery  such  as  their  ancestors  iu 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  never 
dreamt  of,  it  would  be   well,  per- 
haps, if  the,  people  in  power  in  such 
neighbourhoods    as  Alfriston  were 
to  try  an  experimental  policy,  how- 
ever unsound,  in  theory,  with  the 
direct  object  of  improving  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  people, 
even  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.    An 
ancient  site  recalls   to   mind   the 
wholesome  polity  of  Saxon  England 
which  exacted  personal  duties  and 
mutual  responsibilities  from  every 
member  of  the  hundred,  wapentake, 
or  tithing,  from  the  ealderman  to 
the  humblest  of  the  company  who 
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paid  the  tithing  penny.  One*  can- 
not Help  feeling  that  if  this  primi- 
tive social  contract  were  revived, 
and  ever j  individual  became  answer- 
able to .  the  rest  for  his  good  be* 
havioar,  the  responsibility  would  be 
peculiarly  heavy  in  Alfriston,  or 
any  other  spot  where  ignorant  and 
uncultivated,  farm  labourers  are 
crowded  together,  and  deprived  of 
that  nucleus  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness called  a  paradise  in  Persia  and 
a  garden  in  England. 

There  is  an  old-fashioned  rule  of 
conduct  which  is  exploded,  no  doubt, 
among  commercial  men  as  an  active 
influence,  or  practical  motive, .  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  but  in  the 
present  emergency.it  might  perhaps 
be  tried  successfully  at  Alfriston. 
I  mean  the  principle  of  doing  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us.  When  one  plan  has  failed 
under  peculiar  circumstances  and 
for  the  moment,  it  does  not  seem 
altogether  fanciful  to  suggest  that 
another  should  be  tried  even  if  it 
be  old,  out  of  fashion,  unprogres- 
sive,  and  contrary  to  the  most  ap- 
proved doctrines  of.  political  eco- 
nomy. The  law  which  incited  the 
single  ratepayer  in  the  adjoining 
parish  to  pull  down  the  cottages, 
has  been  repealed  \  but  in  case  there 
should  be  other  social,  and  political 
errors,  sheltering  and  even  inciting 
to  wrong-doing,  under  the  plea  of 
sound  political  economy,  I  venture  to 
recommend  the  farmers  and  proprie- 
tors of  Alfriston  and  other  Sussex 
parishes,  whose  social  machinery 
may  be  deranged,  to  try  the  effects 
of  the  Christian  principle.  Its  sim- 
plicity may  adapt  it  perhaps  to 
rustic  communities,  while  a  more 
complicated  method  may.  be  more 
suitable  for  highly  civilised  society, 
whose  well-boxed  and  lubricated 
wheels  always  run  true  without 
creaking.  I  merely  suggest  a  plan 
that  might  work  well  locally  among 
simple  folk. 

As  for  those  old  and  disinte- 
grating villages  in  Sussex  which 
have  long  outlived   their   ancient 


fame,  and  which,  amidst  the  relics, 
of  a  noble  era,  roar  their  Satur- 
day night  songs  in  pot-houses, 
they  are  by  no  means  singular  in 
their  plight,  though  I  have  singled 
them  out  on  this  occasion.  There 
are  many  sites  and  Saxon  tons, 
under  the  Downs,  which  are  as 
badly  off  for  gardens  as  Alfriston. 
Some  may  think  of  Brighton,  and 
no  doubt  everybody  in  Brighton 
would  be  better  for  a  garden,  but 
people  cannot  complain  in  Brighton, 
they  knew  in  the  beginning  that 
there  would  be  room  only  for  a 
window-sill  display  of  flowers, 
that  there  would  be  no  ground  for 
actual  gardens,  and  that  they  must 
be  satisfied,  therefore,  either  with  the 
anticipation  of  gardens,  or  with  the 
suburban  charms  of  Keymer  and 
Hurstpierpoint,  or  the  attractions  of 
cherry,  strawberry,  and  fig  gardens 
out  of  the  town;  for  the  climate  and 
soil  of  that  part  of  the  coast  a  little 
west  of  Brighton  are  so  favourable 
that  figs  overtop  the  cottages,  and 
even  pomegranates  ripen  a  few  pips 
on  south  walls,  while  grapes  are 
grown  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
small  fruits  fairly  defy  the  feathered 
depredators,  and  raspberries,  especi- 
ally, have  to  be  preserved  in  sugar, 
vinegar,  and  even  gin,  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  waste  or  an 
unsatisfactory  market,  when  five- 
pence  per  quart  is  the  highest  price 
the  dealers  offer.  Brighton,  there- 
fore, situated  in  such  a  district,  sup- 
plied with  figs  from  Tarring,  grapes 
and  melons  from  Worthing,  and 
strawberries  from  C  Kilting  ton,  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  of  abun- 
dant vegetables  at  the  market  price 
— Brighton  cannot  complain.  But 
a  farm  labourer  without  a  gar- 
den is  a  '  muzzled  ox  ' — an  earth- 
tiller  without  a  clod  at  his  own 
disposal. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
in  concluding  this  paper  I  cannot 
point  out  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
want  of  gardens  in  many  parts  of 
Sussex.  It  is  always  satisfactory 
when  an  author  can  conclude  with 
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a  specification  of  some  invention  of 
his  own,  a  nice  piece  of  moral  ma- 
chinery warranted  to  treat  the  evil 
to  be    dealt  with  like  a  saw  mill 
catting  through  a  baulk  of  timber. 
But  I  am  afraid  the  garden  griev- 
ance resembles   many  others  that 
are  incapable  of  settlement  by  any 
kind    of    machinery   or    panacea. 
There  are  about  3,000  farmers  in 
Sussex,  and  there  are   their   land- 
lords.    It   would   be  a  marvellous 
piece  of  machinery  that  would  move 
all    their  minds    in   one  direction. 
Nor  is  it  so  much  the  mind  as  the 
heart,  perhaps,  that  needs  moving. 
I  have  given  reasons  why  farmers 
would   be  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  ex- 
hibit some  indifference  to  the  gar- 
den question.     I  have  pointed  out 
that  they  are  ephemeral  beings,  and 
that  as  yearly  tenants,  always  pre- 
pared for    flight,    their    well-oiled 
wings  are  not  such  as  angels  wear. 
There  is  no  '  abuse,'  I  hope,  in  this ; 
but  as  a  set-off  to  a  truth  which  the 
subject  compelled  me  to  notice,  per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  referring  to  one  at  least  of 
the  numerous  exceptions  on   land 
occupied  and  partly  owned  by  three 
brothers  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing.     Their  farming  is  on  an 
extensive  scale,  requiring  numerous 
cottages,  all  of  which  are  good.    On 
some  hired  land,  near  a  small  town, 
allotments  were  duly  provided  for  the 
urban  cottagers,  and  apple  trees  were 
planted — under  yearly  tenancy  ! — 
which    each    yielded   a   dumpling 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  are  now  fine 
trees.     I  cannot  describe  the  plea- 
sure these  gentlemen  must  feel,  and 
which  has  sometimes  been  reflected, 
in  a  degree,   on  myself  when  we 
have  visited  the  cottagers,  who  are 
frequently  of  the  third  generation 
born  on  the  spot,  as  indeed  their  mas- 
ters are.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  most  fastidious  persons  would 
find  these   cottages,    in   many   in- 
stances, fit  for  their  own  immediate 
occupation,  so  far  as  soap  and  water 


could  make  them,  well  supplied 
with  plain  furniture  and  household 
utensils,  and  by  no  means  undeco- 
rated  by  aid  of  the  fine  arts.  As 
for  spotless  cleanliness — that  long 
stride  towards  essential  refine- 
ment— it  prevails  in  every  nook 
and  corner,  and  the  sheets  of  the 
spare  beds  are  white  as  falling  snow 
flakes.  I  am  speaking  of  families, 
be  it  understood,  at  the  best-off  time 
of  life,  when  the  elder  children  are 
away  and  the  parents  have  risen  to 
the  top  of  their  several  professions 
as  foremen,  shepherds,  yard-men, 
ploughmen,  <tc.  Day  men  and  men 
with  families  cannot  be  quite  so 
nice  in  their  household  arrangements, 
but  decency  in  cottages  and  excel- 
lence in  gardens  reign  on  these  farms, 
both  on  those  that  are  hired  and  on 
those  that  are  hereditary.  Each 
cottage  stands  in  a  garden  full  of 
vegetables,  with  fruit  trees  and 
gooseberry  bushes  and  flowers  plant- 
ed along  the  path  that  runs  from 
the  front  gate,  and  also  in  the 
narrow  border  round  the  house, 
where  they  form  a  neat  fringe  like 
the  ribbon  and  collar  round  the  neck 
of  a  country  girl.  In  this  utilitarian 
age  the  agricultural  iconoclasts  who 
would  destroy  all  ornament,  in- 
cluding all  trees  and  hedges,  for  the 
sake  of  profitable  farming,  may  de- 
precate flowers  in  a  cottage  garden, 
inasmuch  as  the  labourer  cannot 
grow  a  potato  where  he  sets  a  tu- 
lip. But  the  cottager  has  an  ex- 
cuse for  them,  and  he  justifies  this 
branch  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  simple 
remark,  as  you  look  round  his  pre- 
mises, *  My  missus  is  fond  of 
flowers ! '  The  truth  is  the  pair 
are  both  as  fond  of  them  as  our 
primeval  parents  were  of  the  flowers 
in  Paradise.  The  iconoclasts  of 
agriculture  may  talk  of  the  waste 
of  room  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  and  nar- 
row view  they  take.  *  There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  wire 
fence  philosophy. 
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BULWER'S  LAST  THREE  BOOKS. 


Fa  'Prefatory  Note'  to  The 
Parisians,  by  the  author's  son, 
the  relations  existing  between  Bul- 
wer's  three  latest  productions  are 
suggestively  indicated  : 

The  Parisians  (we  are  told)  and  Kenelm 
Chillingly  were  began  about  the  same  time, 
and  had  their  common  origin  in  the  same 
central  idea.  That  idea  first  found  fantastic 
expression  in  The  Coming  Bace ;  and  the 
three  books,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
special  group,  distinctly  apart  from.all  the 
other  works  of  their  author. 

The  didactic  element  is  not  want- 
ing, though  it  is  seldom  inartisti- 
•cally  prominent  in  any  of  the  series 
of  fictions  for  which  our  literature 
is  indebted  to  Lord  Lytton's  inde- 
fatigable pen.  '  The  satire  of  his 
-earlier  novels,'  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  classification  given  by  his  son : 

is  a  protest  against  false  social  respect- 
abilities ;  the  humour  of  his  later  ones  is  a 
protest  against  the  disrespect  of  social 
realities.  By  the  first  he  sought  to  promote 
social  sincerity  and  the  free  play  of  personal 
character;  by  the  last  to  encourage  mu- 
tual charity  and  sympathy  amongst  all 
•classes  on  whose  inter-relation  depends  the 
^character  of  society  itself.  But  in  these 
■three  books  (i.e.  The  Coming  Race,  Kenelm 
Chillingly,  and  The  Parisians)  the  moral 
purpose  is  more  definite  and  exclusive. 
Each  of  them  is  an  expostulation  against 
-what  8eemedtohim  the  perilous  popularity 
of  certain  social  and  political  theories,  or  a 
warning  against  the  influence  of  certain 
intellectual  tendencies  upon  individual 
character  and  national  life. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  design  is  pur- 
-sued,  and  the  action  of  'modern 
ideas'  is  illustrated,  more  com- 
pletely and  clearly  in  the  case  of 
the  nation  than  of  the  individual. 
Kenelm  OhiUingly  is  a  fiction  of 
much  the  same  type  as  My  Novel 
or  The  Caxtons,  reflecting,  indeed, 
more  recent  shades  of  nineteenth 
century  thought,  and  charged  with 
the  issues  of  a  later  day,  but  con- 
ceived in  essentially  the  same  vein, 
and  executed  in  a  closely  similar 
form.    The  hero  of  the  book  is  the 
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alter  ego  of  Pisistratus  Caxton,  in- 
fected with  the  spirit  of  a  new 
generation,  more  imbued  with  Ger- 
man philosophy  and  metaphysics. 
But  the  moral  and  still  more  the 
method  of  the  work  are  identical 
with  those  with  which  we  are  al- 
ready familiar.  The  very  dramatis 
personce  are  the  reproduction  of 
those  whom  we  have  seen  in  the 
pages  of  The  Caxtons,  grouped  to- 
gether upon  the  same  principles  of 
relation  and  contrast,  and  coming 
upon  the  stage  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Trevanion  lives  again  in 
Leopold  Travers — the  typical  coun- 
try gentleman  of  Bulwer's  last 
novel  of  English  life :  the  Rev. 
Stalworth  Chillingly  is  little  more 
than  the  replica  of  Parson  Dale 
developed  into  a  high  state  of  mus- 
cular Christianity ;  Mivers  Chil- 
lingly is  a  more  intellectual  Sir 
Sedley  Beaudesert ;  Cecilia  Travers 
is  the  twin  sister  of  Fanny  Treva- 
nion; the  Blanche  of  The  Caxtons 
and  the  Lilian  of  Chillingly  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  name.  The 
experiences  of  Kenelm  and  Pisis- 
tratus commence  with  a  similar 
series  of  adventures.  Both  young 
men  are  seized  with  the  same  spirit  to 
'  get  outside  their  own  skin ' — to  use 
the  Bulwerian  expression — and  to 
see  the  world  through  some  other  me- 
dium than  that  of  their  own  identity. 
Both  buckle  on  the  same  knapsack, 
both  meet  with  the  same  marvellous 
personages,  compounds  of  all  that 
is  erratic  in  Bohemianism  and  all 
that  is  attractive  in  genius — melo- 
dious minstrels,  gifted  poets,  and 
consummate  artists ;  both  find 
themselves  in  the  end  recalled  by 
the  promptings  of  duty  from  their 
nomadic  indulgences  to  the  sphere 
of  a  settled  home.  After  a  few 
years  of  this  vagabond  existence, 
years  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  'new  ideas'  of  his  generation, 
the  chief  being  defined  by  him  as 
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'the  not-worth-while  idea,'  Kenelm 
Chillingly  decides  that  there  is  *a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
w  orth-  whileism . ' 

I  see  (he  observes,  iii.  I  £5)  a  man  who, 
with  very  common-place,  materials'  for  in- 
terest or  amusement  at  his  command,  con- 
tinues to  be  always  interested  or  generally 
amused ;  I  ask  myself  why  and  how  ?  And  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  cause  started  from  fixed 
beliefs,  which  settle  his  relations  with  God 
and  man,  and  that  settlement  he  will  not 
allow  any  speculations  to  disturb.  .  .  Then 
he  plants  those  beliefs  on  the  soil  of  a  happy 
and  genial  home,  which  tends  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  and  call  them  into  daily 
practice;  and  when  he  goes  forth  from 
home,  even  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
circle  that  surrounds  it,  he  carries  with  him 
the  home  influences  of  kindliness  and  use. 
Possibly  my  line  of  life  may  be  drawn  to 
the  verge  of  a  wider  circle  than  his ;  but  so 
much  the  better  for  interest  and  amusement 
if  it  can  be  drawn  from  the  same  centre ; 
namely,  fixed  beliefs  daily  warmed  into 
vital  action  in  the  sunshine  of  a  congenial 
home. 

The  citizen's  best  school  is  his  own 
hearthside ;  the  sorest  guarantee  of 
public  excellences  is  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  domestic  duties.  This 
seems  to  be  the  text  on  which 
Kenelm  Chillingly,  not  less  than  The 
Caxtons,  is  a  dramatic  and  pictu- 
resque homily ;  this  is  one  of  the 
precepts  whose  violation,  with  the 
results  which  that  violation  entails, 
is  illustrated  in  The  Parisians. 

We  are,  however,  immediately 
concerned,  not  so  much  to  criticise 
the  plot,  moral,  or  characters  of 
either  The  Parisians  or  Kenelm 
Chillingly,  necessary  though  it  will 
be  to  recur  to  both,  as  to  determine 
the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  different  members  of  what,  as 
the  extracts  above  given  from  the 
4  Prefatory  Note'  will  show,  we  are 
justified  in  calling  Bulwer's  Trilogy. 
It  is  in  The  Gaming  Bece  that  the 
germs  of  the  theories  of  which 
Kenelm  Chillingly  and  The  Parisians 
are  the  more  circumstantial  and  less 
fantastic  expositions,  are  to  be  found. 
Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  case  of  a  composi- 
tion, the  materials  of  which  have 


been  fused,  by  the   alchemy  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  into  an  artistic 
and  harmonious  whole,  between  the 
purely    satirical    and    the   purely 
romantic  elements,  a  purpose,  clear 
and  consistent  throughout,  may  still 
be  traced  in  The  Coming  Bace.  *  The 
portraiture  of  ideal    communities 
has  been  a  favourite  device  with  poli- 
tical philosophers  and  political  sati- 
rists at  all  times.     The  success  of 
The  Coming  Bace  has  been  unequi- 
vocally attested  by  the  multitude 
of  imitations,  one  of  them  of  consi- 
derable merit,  which  it  has  called 
forth.      In  the  interpenetration  of 
the  human  and  the   superhuman, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  physical 
attributes  and  the  formation  of  the 
inhabitants    of    the    subterranean 
world,  readers  of  this  brilliant  jeu 
oV  esprit  will  be  reminded  of  parts  of 
Gulliver's  Travels — notably  his  ex- 
periences of  the  Houhnyhms;  in  the 
directness    and    pungency   of   the 
political  sarcasm  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Disraeli*  s  Popa- 
nilla  suggest  themselves.   Whereas, 
however,  most  compositions  of  this 
kind  have  been  satires  upon  exist- 
ing social  or  political  errors,  it  is 
the  peculiarity  of  The  Coming  Race 
to  expose  the  unattainable  nature 
of   certain   aspirations  after  social 
and  political  perfection.     Regarded 
in  the  integrity  of  its  origin  and 
effect,  the  book  bears  the  stamp  of 
a   glowing    originality,   and  of  a 
vigour  and  freshness  of  imagina- 
tion  which   may  well  have  asto- 
nished the  public  when  they  heard 
that  the  author  was  one  who  had 
been  incessantly  writing  for  them 
during  almost  half  a  century.    Tex 
there  are'  several  passages  in  The 
Coming  Bate  which  display  so  close 
an  affinity  with  the  views,  half  phi- 
losophical, half  mystical,  scattered 
throughout  Bulwer's  novels,  thai 
an  acute  critic  might  have  divined 
an    identity  of  authorship.     For 
instance,  we  are  perpetually  met  by 
traces  of  that  same  belief  in  the 
magnetic  influence  of   mind  ever 
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mind  which  enters  so  largely  into 
Zanoni,  and  which  obtained  so 
bizarre  a  development  in  A  Strange 
Story.  In  ' The  World  Without  a 
Sun,'  which  the  hero  of  The  Coming 
Mace  discovers,  the  Vril-ya  can  pro- 
duce upon  inanimate  objects  the 
same  effect  produced  in  the  world 
above  by  'mesmerism  or  eleGtro- 
biology  over  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  animated  objects ;'  a  propos  of 
which  the  human  hero  admits  that 
he  has  seen  among  his  own  kind 
'phenomena  which  show  that  over 
certain  living  organisations  certain 
other  living  organisations  can  esta- 
blish an  influence  genuine  in  itself, 
but  often  exaggerated  by  credulity 
or  craft.9  And  the  class  of  compo- 
sition to  which  TJie  Coming  Race 
belongs  is  one  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Bulwer's  genius.  Bulwer  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  rich  fancy  of 
the  romancist  and  the  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  satirist.  If  he  had  been 
less  of  a  romancist  he  would  have 
been  more  effective  as  a  novelist. 
In  The  Coming  Race  he  was  free  to 
let  his  imagination  run  romantic 
riot  without  weakening  the  effect  of 
his  satire. 

The  object  of  The  Coming  Race 
may  be  briefly  described  as  the 
reductio  ad  impoesibile  or  ad  absur- 
dAim  of  modern  democratic  aspira- 
tions; the  proof,  by  a  double  line 
of  argument,  that  a  pure  democracy 
is  a  thing  as  little  to  be  realised  as 
it  is  to  be  desired.  In  this  mysterious 
under- world,  whither  we  are  led,  we 
are  shown  a  state  of  society  which 
seems  to  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  democratic  ideal. 
Equality  here  is  not  a  name :  it  is 
a  reality.  Social  distinctions  are  un- 
known. No  such  things  as  honours 
or  insignia  of  higher  rank  exist. 
Poverty  and  competition  are  words 
which  have  no  place  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Vnl-ya.  *  Riches  are 
not  persecuted  because  they  are  not 
envied : ' 

Those  problems  connected  with  the  la- 
bours of  a  working  class,  hitherto  insoluble 


abore  ground,  and  above  ground  conducing 
to  such  bitterness  between  classes,  were 
solved  by  a  process  of  the  simplest ;  a  dis* 
tinct  and  separate  working  class  was  dis- 
pensed with  altogether ; 

while  a  further  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  theoretical  perfectibility  has 
been  made  by  the  establishment  of 
absolute  equality  between  the  sexes. 
But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  beings 
among  whom  this  grand  series  of 
consummations  has  been  realised, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  under 
which  their  results  are  preserved  P 
In  the  first  place,  the  members  of  this 
community  are  not  men  and  women, 
such  as  exist  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Their  stature  is  that  of 
giants :  if  their  face  is  that  of  man, 
it  is  ( yet  of  a  type  of  man  distinct 
from  our  known  extant  races.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  outline 
and  expression  is  the  face  of  the 
sculptured  sphinx,  so  regular  in  its 
calm,  intellectual,  and  mysterious 
beauty.'  The  discovery  of  the 
magic  agency,  known  as  Yril,  at 
once  life-giving  and  life-deBtroying, 
hasrenderedcivilstrife  as  impossible 
as  foreign  war,  and  has  equalised 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  physical  strength. 

If  army  met  army,  and  both  had  command 
of  this  agency  ( Vril),  it  could  be  but  to  the 
annihilation  of  each.  The  age  of  war  was, 
therefore,  gone ;  but  with  the  cessation  of 
war  other  effects  upon  the  social  state  soon 
became  apparent.  Man  was  so  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  man,  each  whom  he  en- 
countered being  able,  if  so  willing,  to  slay* 
him  on  the  instant,  that  all  notions  of 
government  by  force  gradually  vanished 
from  political  systems  and  forms  of  law. 

All  the  faculties  and  impulses  of 
nature  are  utilised  in  the  highest 
degree.  Thus  the  destruotiveness 
of  children,  rendered  by  Vril  the 
equals  in  strength  of  adults,  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  public  good 
by  the  custom  which  assigns  to 
them  the  duty  of  annihilating  all 
noxious  animals  which  may  invade 
the  kingdom. 

Not  a  grumbler  was  ever  heard  of;  the 
vices  that  rot  our  cities  here  had  no  footing. 
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Amusement*  abounded,  but  they  were  all 
innocent.  No  merrymakings  conduced  to 
intoxication,  to  riot,  to  disease.  Love 
existed*  and  was  ardent  in  pursuit;  but,  its 
object  once  secured,  was  faithful. 

Democracy,  in  the  sense  of  ab- 
solute equality,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  desire  or  the  fruition  of  what- 
ever serves  to  distinguish  one  man 
from  his  fellows.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  may  tend  to  excite 
or  to  gratify  the  human  taste  for 
personal  pre-eminence  in  this  com- 
munity is  religiously  tabooed.  Plato 
did  not  banish  Homer  more  severely 
from  his  ideal  Republic  than  does 
Bulwer  all  material  or  opportunity 
for  the  higher  literature  of  the  imagi- 
nation from  the  kingdom  of  the  Vnl- 
ya.  Poetry  sings  of  '  ambition,  ven- 
geance, unhallowed  love,  the  thirst 
for  war-like  renown,  and  such  like ;' 
but  the  Vril-ya  are  amenable  to 
none  of  these  passions.  They  stand 
upon  a  dead  level  of  ethical  mono- 
tony :  the  moral  average  is  so  equal 
that '  there  are  no  salient  virtues.' 
Moreover,  remarks  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  community,  in  reply  to 
a  sentiment  of  surprise  expressed 
by  the  stranger  at  the  absence  of 
any  hierarchy  of  literature  or  aris- 
tocracy of  art— 

We  should  soon  lose  that  equality  which 
•constitutes  the  felicitous  essence  of  our 
commonwealth  if  we  selected  any  individual 
for  pre-eminent  praise :  pre-eminent  praise 
would  confer  pre-eminent  power ;  and  the 
moment  it  were  given,  evil  passions,  now 
dormant,  would  awake;  other  men  would 
immediately  covet  praise,  then  would  arise 
•envy,  and  with  envy  hate,  and  with  hate 
calumny  and  persecution. 

Similarly  the  rights  of  women  are 
conceded  to  the  uttermost  in  this 
happy  commonwealth.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, in  respect  of  physical 
strength,  power  of  will,  and  intel- 
lectual attainments,  women  are 
superior  to  men,  and,  as  such,  claim 
and  possess  the  initiative  in  matri- 
monial proposals.  The  gist  of  all 
this  admirable  fooling  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  A  perfect  democracy,  it 
has  been  said,  is  the  most  shameless 


thing  in  the  world ;    according  to 
the  views  contained  in  The  Coming 
Race,  it  is  also  the  most  impossible. 
Eradicate  all  human  instincts ;    nip 
all  human  aspirations  in  the  bud ; 
remove  all  that  makes  life  worth 
having ;  and  then,  but  not  sooner, 
expect  to  realise  your  democratic 
ideal.     The  man,  it  has  been  said, 
who  can  dwell  in  isolation  from  his 
fellows  must  be  either  0coc  3  Orfpior; 
and  man  is  not  more  a  political 
animal  than  he  is  an  anti-democra- 
tic animal.      Equalise  the  ingema 
of  humanity ;  exterminate  the  in- 
stinct for  individual  distinction,  and 
then  one  man  may  be  *  as  good  as 
another,  and  a  great  deal  better/ 
Elevate  women  to    a    footing    of 
natural  equality  with,  or  superiority 
to,  men,  and  philosophers  will  cease 
to  complain  of  the  subjection  of  sex. 
Once  institute  a  reciprocity  of  an- 
nihilative    power;     the    reign    of 
Saturn  and  the  Virgin  will  return ; 
wars  will    be   impossible,    for    to 
embrace  a  quarrel  will  be  to  court 
a  common  destruction.     Hence  it  is 
that  if  The  Coming  Race  are  ever  to 
make  their  way  to  the  upper  airs, 
it  can  only  be  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion and  replacement  of  the  existent 
varieties  of  man;  in  other  words, 
when  we  are  thoroughly  democra- 
tised we  shall  cease  to  be  human. 
The  life,  too,  of  the  Vril-ya  would 
be  as  intolerable  as  it  is  impractic- 
able. 

If  (writes  Bulwer)  von  would  take  a 
thousand  of  the  best  and  most  philosophical 
of  human  beings  you  could  find  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  New  York,  or  even  Boston, 
and  place  them  as  citizens  in  this  beatified 
community,  my  belief  is,  that  in  less  than  a 
year  they  would  either  die  of  ennui,  or  at- 
tempt some  revolution  by  which  they  would 
militate  against  the  good  of  the  community, 
and  be  burnt  into  cinders  at  the  request  of 
the  Tur. 

Still,  even  amongst  the  Vril-ya 
themselves,  the  prominence  of  some 
one  personage  is  a  social  postulate: 

The  object  of  all  systems  of  philosophical 
thought  tends  to  this  attainment  of  nnfrf. 
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or  the  ascent  through  all  intervening  laby- 
rinths to  the  simplicity  of  a  single  first  cause 
or  principle. 

This  principle  manifests  itself  in 
the  creation  of  a  single  supreme 
magistrate  (styled  Tor),  and  thus 
does  Bulwer,  by  what  has  been  called 
above  a  double  line  of  argument, 
demonstrate  the  chimerical  nature 
of  that  morbid  craving  after  equal- 
ity whose  failure  and  futility  are  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  most  nations. 

Such  is  the  central  satire  of  The 
Gaming  Race.  On  the  more  direct, 
less  unmistakable,  and  supremely 
clever  rapier  thrusts  at  the  political 
follies,  foibles,  and  fantasies  of  the 
time,  in  which  it  abounds,  we  must 
forbear  to  comment.  Some  addi- 
tional remarks,  however,  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  and  elucidate  its 
connection  with  The  Parisians.  The 
social  felicity  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sunless  world  have 
attained  is  represented  as  the  tardy 
outcome  of  centuries  of  preliminary 
strife  and  misery.  An  expatiation 
by  the  imaginary  raconteur  'on 
the  present  grandeur  and  pro- 
spective pre-eminence  of  that  glori- 
ous American  Republic  in  which 
Europe  enviously  seeks  its  model 
and  tremblingly  foresees  its  doom ; ' 
a  series  of  glowing  predictions  of 
the  magnificent  future  which  smiles 
on  mankind,  '  when  the  flag  of  free- 
dom shall  float  over  an  entire  con- 
tinent, and  two  hundred  millions  of 
intelligent  citizens  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  the  daily  use  of  revolvers, 
shall  apply  to  a  cowering  universe 
the  doctrine  of  the  patriot  Monroe  ' 
— recall  to  his  host  and  his  gifted 
daughter  the  historic  memories  of 
the  long  remote  stages  by  which 
the  Vril-ya  have  advanced  to  their 
present  beatific  condition.  What 
the  stranger  extols  as  a  highly 
wrought  civilisation  is  stigmatised 
with  sympathetic  contempt  by  his 
entertainers  as  sheer  barbarism. 
They  and  their  immediate  subterra- 
nean neighbours  have  gone  through 
it   themselves.    Many  generations 


ago  their  communities  were  engaged 
in  fierce  competition  with  each 
other.  'They  had  their  rich  and 
poor;  they  had  orators  and  con- 
querors ;  they  made  war  either  for 
a  domain  or  an  idea.'  Popular 
assemblies  increased;  republics  mul- 
tiplied ;  universal  democracies  were 
established.  'It  was  the  age  of 
envy  and  hate,  of  fierce  passions,  of 
constant  social  changes  more  or  less 
violent,  of  strife  between  classes.' 
'  Koom-Posh '  had  degenerated  into 
( Glek-Nas,' — the  government  of  the 
many,  or  the  ascendency  of  the 
most  hollow  and  ignorant,  indicated 
by  the  former  idiom,  had  culminated 
in  that  popular  passion  or  ferocity 
which  is  the 4  universal  strife  rot'  in- 
dicated by  the  latter.  From  this  they 
were  only  delivered  by  the  discovery 
of  the  superhuman  fluid 'Vril,'  which 
made  them  more  than  men,  superior 
to  all  mortal  passions,  and  which 
has  for  ever  dethroned  the  principle 
of  Koom-Posh:  'viz.  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ignorant  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  being  the  most  numerous.' 
Glek-Nas  is  the  inevitable  sequel 
of  Koom-Posh.  If  men  aspire  after 
equality  they  sink  into  confusion, 
and  Glek-Nas  is  useless. 

Koom-Posh  is  bad  enough,  still  it  has 
brains,  though  at  the  back  of  its  head,  and 
is  not  without  a  heart ;  but  in  Glek-Nas  the 
brain  and  heart  of  the  creatures  disappear, 
and  they  become  all  jaws,  claws,  and  belly. 

If  the  agency  of  Vril  intervene, 
then,  indeed,  the  community  which 
has  thus  degenerated  may  be  saved. 
But  how  count  upon  this  divine 
deliverance  P  Thus  does  Bulwer 
make  good  the  second  great  point  of 
his  political  satire,  that  if  the  attempt 
at  democracy  be  persisted  in,  it  ends 
in  anarchy  and  chaos,  from  which 
men  can  only  be  rescued  by  a  miracle. 
In  this  account  of  the  progress  of 
social  disorganisation  there  is  a 
resemblance,  with  which  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck,  to  the  ana- 
lysis instituted  by  Plato  in  the 
Republic  of  the  successive  stages 
of  political  decay.     The  decline  is 
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more  gradual  aa  depicted  by  the 
Greek  philosopher  than  by  the 
modern  satirist;  but  its  principle 
is  identical.  A  timocraoy  is  a  de- 
praved aristocracy  of  which  oli- 
garchy is  the  natural  outcome.  To 
oligarchy  succeeds  democracy,  which 
culminates  in  sheer  disruption  or 
strife  rot,  to  be  checked  by  that 
vilest  of  all  polities,  tyranny. 

The  principles  of  the  political 
philosophy,  set  forth  in  grotesque 
and  fanciful  guise  in  The  Gaming 
Bace,  are  practically  applied  and 
historically  illustrated  in  The  Pari- 
sians. The  Parisian  society  of  im- 
perial and  democratic  France  was 
selected  by  the  author,  as  his  son 
informs  us,  *  for  characteristic  illus- 
tration as  being  the  most  advanced 
in  the  progress  of  "modern  ideas." ' 
We  think  we  can  suggest  another 
consideration  which  may  well  have 
influenced  Bulwer  in  his  choice. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  democratic  ideal 
has  been  more  or  less  successfully 
achieved  by  the  Vril-ya  because 
with  them  human  passions  and  appe- 
tites are  at  their  lowest  ebb  and 
throb  with  the  feeblest  pulsations. 
The  moral  state  of  the  Vril-ya  is 
an  approach  to  the  Stoical  apatheia. 
It  follows  that  democracy  is  least 
attainable,  and  that  the  efforts  after 
it  are  surest  to  issue  in  disastrous 
frustration,  in  the  case  of  a  people 
whose  passions  are  strongest,  whose 
emotions  are  least  trustworthy, 
whose  impulses  are  most  capricious. 
As  human  vitality  rises,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  democratic  Utopia 
recedes.  Paris  with  the  manifold 
beatings  of  its  highly- wrought  life 
was  a  crucial  instance  to  select  for 
exposing  the  impracticability  of  the 
democratic  effort. 

On  our  first  introduction  to 
French  society  in  The  Parisians, 
we  find  that  the  causes  of  decay 
and  rot  have  for  some  time  been  at 
work.  Of  these  causes,  the  first 
and  the  chief— to  the  second  we 
shaB  refer  later— is  that  *  the  throne 
and  the  system  rest  on  universal 


suffrage— on  a  suffrage  which  gives 
to  classes  the  most  ignorant  a 
power  that  preponderates  over  all 
the  healthful  elements  of  know- 
ledge.' (TheParisians,V6LI.  187.) 
*  You  have  thus,'  remarks  a  German 
critic,  who  is  addressing  the  com- 
pany in  a  Parisian  salon*,  'sought 
the  well-Bpring  of  a  political  system 
in  the  deepest  stratum  of  popular 
ignorance.'     (Ifc.) 

The  imperial  regime,  based  upon  a  scheme 
of  plebiscites,  it  developing  a  spirit  of 
dependence  among  the  workmen  of  Axis 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  observer, 
will  one  day  work  its  overthrow.  The 
benevolent  aim  of  the  Emperor  to  find  the 
Parisian  ouvrier*  ample  work  and  good 
wages,  independently  of  the  natural  laws 
which  regulate  the  markets  of  labour 
generally  among  the  members  of  the  class 
thus  artificially  assisted  the  idea  that  the 
State  is  bound  to  maintain  them. 

'  The  moment,'  predicts  the  Ten- 
ton  seer,  'the  State  fails  in  that 
impossible  task,  they  will  accom- 
modate their  honesty  to  a  rush 
upon  property  under  the  name  of 
social  reform.  .  .  .  The  day  is  not 
far  off  when  the  rot  at  work  through- 
out all  layers  and  strata  of  French 
society  will  insure  a  fall  of  the 
fabric,  at  the  sound  of  which  the 
world  will  ring.'  (I.  p.  191.)  In 
the  fourth  volume  we  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  realisation  of  this 
prophecy ;  but  we  do  not  see  its 
full  consummation.  The  Empire 
has  fallen  at  Sedan.  Koom-Posh 
has  given  place  to  Glek-Nas.  Bat 
the  history  is  not  carried  down  to 
the  hour  when  the  fires  of  the 
Commune  threatened  the  galleries 
of  the  Luxembourg.  The  greater 
portion  of  The  Parisians  is  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  forces  which  are  gradu- 
ally undermining  the  foundations  of 
the  democratic  empire,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  agencies 
respectively  operate — is  in  fact  aa 
enlargement  upon  that  theme  of 
which  The  Coming  Bace  gave  us  the 
text  Individual  character  is  re- 
presented as  the  product  of  politi- 
cal government,  and  the  govern- 
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meat  of  the  empire  produces  its 
corresponding  type  of  moral  and 
intellectual  habit.  We  have  pointed 
out  above  an  analogy  between 
the  Platonic  and  the  Bnlwerian 
treatment.  In  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Republic  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  democratic  character 
which  is  so  faithful  a  summary  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  class 
of  men  described  in  The  Parisians, 
who  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the 
democratic  empire,  that  it  may  be 
transcribed  here : 

He  lives  from  day  to  day  to  the  end  in 
the  gratification  of  the  carnal  appetite,  now 
drinking  himself  drunk  to  the  sound 'of 
music,  and  presently  drinking  water  and 
starring  himself,  and  presently  putting 
himself  under  training;  sometimes  idling 
and  neglecting  everything,  and  then  living 
like  a  student  of  philosophy.  And  often  he 
takes  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and  starting 
up  speaks  and  acts  according  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  Now  he  follows  eagerly  in 
the  steps  of  certain  great  generals  because 
he  covets  their  distinctions ;  and  anon  he 
takes  to  trade  because  he  covets  the  suc- 
cessful trader.  And  there  is  no  order  or 
constraining  rule  in  his  life ;  but  he  calls 
this  life  of  his  pleasant,  and  liberal,  and 
happy,  and  follows  it  out  to  the  end.  Is 
not  wis  the  existence  led  by  the  man  whose 
motto  is  Liberty  and  Equality  ? 

Compare  with  this  the  sketch 
which  we  have  of  Victor  de  Manleon, 
profligate,  conspirator,  man  of  plea- 
sure and  man  of  genius,  bent  upon 
destroying  the  system  of  the  Empire, 
'no  matter  what  nor  whom  it  crushed 
beneath  its  ruins,'  merely  because 
it  is  in  the  way  of  his  private 
ambitions;  the  sensual  epicureanism 
of  the  bowgeois  sybarites  of  the 
Bourse;  the  untrained  aspirations 
and  the  anarchic  license  of  the 
ouvriera  of  the  caffa.  The  natural 
supports  of  all  stable  Governments 
it  has  been  the  evil  fortune  of  the 
democratic  Empire  hopelessly  to 
alienate  from  itself.  The  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  the  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect alike  stand  aloof.  Just  as 
the  gorgeous  ostetation  of  a  demo- 


cratic  court   has    'perverted   the 
habits  of  the  people,'  so  'the  in- 
telligence shackled  by  press  restric- 
tions   and  obstructed  from    other 
vents  betakes  itself  to  speculations 
for   a  fortune.'     The    twin    social 
sovereignties,  that  which  rules  by 
right  oi  race  and  that  which  rules 
by  right  of  intellect,  unless  they  can 
lull   themselves  into  lethargy  and 
abstention,     seek     excitement    in 
gambling  on  the  Bourse,  or  occupa- 
tion in  conspiracy    and    intrigue. 
The  genius  of  Victor  de  Manleon 
impels  him  to  the  latter.     He  has 
his  ambition :  among  such  apopuk- 
tion  as  that  of  Paris  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  his  tools.     He 
looks  to  journalism,  and  he  sees  a 
legion  of  brilliant  mercenaries ;  he 
sounds  the  ouvrier  class,  and  he  dis- 
covers vain  and  discontented  men 
ready  to  his  hand.     Thus  he  has 
two  potent  weapons  at  his  disposal— 
leading  articles  and  organised  de- 
monstrations of  social  menace.  Here 
is  just  the  lever  which  he  wants. 
The  man  who  can  boast  a  pedigree 
like  De  Manleon  is  the  predestined 
champion  and  irpoaTarw  of  the  com- 
bined  elements  of  sedition.     The 
Radical    writers    of   revolutidnary 
Paris  sneer  at  birth  in  the  abstract 
and  bow  to  it  in  the  concrete.     It  id 
the  same  with  the  artisans.  Mutual 
jealousy  compels  them  ,to  look  for  a 
chief  in  a  higher  level.      'Why,' 
asks    De  Manleon  of   the   awvrier 
Armand  Monnier : 

1  Why  do  you,  a  Parisian  artisan,  the  type 
of  a  class  the  most  insubordinate,  the  most 
self-conceited,  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  take  without  question;  with  so  docile  a 
submission,  the  orders  of  a  man  who  plainly 
tells  you  he  does  not  sympathise  in  your 
ultimate  objects,  of  whom  you  know  really 
very  little,  and  whose  views  you  candidly 
own  you  think  are  those  of  an  old  and  obso- 
lete school  of  political  reasoning?'  4  Because/ 
comes  the  ready  answer, '  I  don't  think  the 
class  I  belong  to  would  stir  an  inch  unless 
we  had  a  leader  of  another  class — and  you 
give  one  at  least  that  leader.'  (III.  51,  52.') 


1  Cf.  Vol.  IV.  p.  68. '  So  in  England  I  have  known  the  most  violent  antagonist  of  the 
landed  aristocracy — himself  a  cobbler — who  interrupts  a  discourse  on  the  crimes  of  the 
aristocracy  by  saying,  "  Though  I  myself  descenf^from  a  county  family." ' 
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Equality  is  the  ideal  of  Armand 
Monnier  and  his  order,  bat  it  is  less 
in  the  aristocracy  of  birth  that  they 
see  their  chief  foes  and  obstacles, 
than  in  the  new  and  spurious  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth.  It  was  the  old 
noblesse  to  whom  the  owners  in  the 
Great  Revolution  were  so  remorse- 
less ;  the  owvriers  are  wiser  now, 
and  see  that  in  assailing  them  they 
'  have  given  themselves  worse 
tyrants  in  the  aristocracy  of  the 
capitalists.'  Both  of  course  are 
doomed  in  the  visions  of  socialism  ; 
*  for,'  as  one  of  Bulwer's  heroes  in 
The  Parisians  says : 

The  French  people,  aiming  at  an  impos- 
sible equality,  will  never  again  tolerate  a 
race  of  aentils  hommes.  They  cannot  pre- 
vent, without  destroying  commerce  and 
capital  altogether,  a  quick  succession  of 
men  of  the  day,  who  form  aristocracies 
much  more  opposed  to  equality  than  any 
hereditary  class  of  nobles. 

Such  passages  as  these  contain 
the  key-note  of  The  Parisians.  The 
conservation  of  the  aristocratic 
principle,*  in  some  shape  or  other, 
is  inevitable  in  all  communities, 
and  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  welfare  of  all  States.  '  One 
man,'  remarks  Kenelm  Chillingly 
(Vol.  III.  44),  '  must  beat  the  other 
in  something,  and  when  one  man 
beats  another  democracy  ceases  and 
aristocracy  begins.'  If  the  aristo- 
cratic principle,  interpreting  the 
term  in  its  widest  sense,  is  allowed 
free  play — if  the  aristocracy  assume 
their  legitimate  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  nation's  affairs  —  the 
principle  and  its  representatives 
become  the  securities  and  the  main- 
stays of  political  stability.  Debarred 
from  embracing  their  proper  career, 
the  members  of  an  aristocracy  either 
immerse  themselves  in  unworthy 
pursuits,  or  become  the  dangerous 
instruments  of  popular  sedition. 
( Gorruptio  optimi  pessimal  We 
have  seen  one  illustration  of  this 
maxim  in  Victor  de  Mauleon.  We 
may  see  another  in  Haoul  and 
Enguerrand  de  Valdemar.    These 


are  born  patricians,  denied,  as  by  the 
nature  of  things  they  are,  all  perma- 
nent stake  in  their  country.  Their 
temper  does  not  prompt  them  to  as- 
sist in  the  enterprises  of  revolution : 
what  is  the  alternative  ?  It  is  stated 
by  Haoul  de  Valdemar  himself: 

Condemned  to  a  career  of  pleasure  and 
frivolity,  we  can  scarcely  escape  from  the 
contagion  of  extravagant  luxury  which 
forms  the  vice  of  the  times.  With  grand 
names  to  keep  up,  and  small  fortunes 
whereon  to  keep  them,  we  readily  incur 
embarrassment  and  debt.  Then  needineei 
conquers  pride.  We  cannot  be  great  mer- 
chants, but  we  can  be  small  gamblers  on 
the  Bourse,  or,  thanks  to  the  CrecLit  Mobilier, 
imitate  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  keep  a 
shop  under  another  name.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  that  Enguerrand  and  I  keep  a 
shop.  Fray  buy  your  gloves  there.  Strange 
fate  for  men  whose  ancestors  fought  in  the 
first  crusade — mais  que  vouUz-vou*  t 

That  if  society  is  to  be  preserved 
it  must  be  through  its  aristocracy, 
is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  poli- 
tical philosophy  of  Bulwer.  The 
conditions  with  which  this  doctrine 
is  supplemented  are,  that  it  shall  be 
an  aristocracy  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  its  responsibilities  and  en- 
dowed with  vigour  for  their  per- 
formance; also  that  it  shall  be, 
to  adapt  Bacon's  distinction  be- 
tween new  and  old  nobility,  an 
aristocracy  which  is  the  creation  of 
time  and  not  of  power.  Contempo- 
rary experience  vindicates  the  jus- 
tice of  this  view.  The  countries  of 
Europe  which  are  a  prey  to  periodic 
revolutions  are  those  in  which  the 
aristocratic  order  is  neither  active 
nor  respected.  'No  Government,' 
said  Fox,  •  is  fit  to  live  under  which 
does  not  contain  its  due  weight  of 
aristocracy ;  because  I  consider  that 
to  be  the  proper  poise  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  the  balance  which  equa- 
lises and  meliorates  the  powers  of 
the  two  other  extreme  branches, 
and  gives  stability  and  firmness  to 
the  whole.9  Pitt's  opinion  on  the 
subject  was  identical.  If  the  aris- 
tocracy is  doomed  which  allows 
itself  to  become  a  dead  letter  in 
the  State,  nothing  but  an  endless 
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perspective  of  intestine  confusion 
seems   to   await   the  people  who 
have   cast   off  their  allegiance  to 
the  order.     The  moral  is  one  which 
Bnlwer  might  have  pointed  by  the 
example  of    Spain  as  well  as   of 
France.  And  the  views  of  the  Eng- 
lish novelist  are  endorsed  by  French 
writers  and  French  patriots.    At 
the  present  moment  we    have    a 
Lemoinne    and    a   Renan    crying 
out,  that  if  France  is  to  be  saved, 
it  is  in  the  recognition  of  the  aris- 
tocratic principle  that  her  salvation 
lies.    Has  the  democratic  or  repub- 
lican experiment,  as  it  is  now  at- 
tempted, ever  been  tried  and  proved 
successful  ?  The  instances  of  Athens 
and  Rome  will  be  cited  in  reply; 
but    in    both    Rome    and  Athens 
society  existed  upon  a  basis  of  slave 
labour  which  left  no  room  for   a 
proletariat.     The  republic  of  Peri- 
cles and  Cato  was  an  aristocracy  in 
all    but    name.     Very    nearly   the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  republics 
of  mediaeval  Italy.    If  the  principle 
of  mere  exclusiveness  differed,  its 
degree  did  not ;  they  were  close  cor- 
porations ruled  by  plutocrats  instead 
of  aristocrats.     The  democratic  re- 
publics of  South  America  move  in 
a  vicious  circle  of  revolution.     In 
the  United  States,  with  its  unique 
territorial    conditions,    a    republic 
has    as    yet  shown    itself  not  in- 
compatible with  the  national  prospe- 
rity and  power.   Liberty  has  thriven 
hand  in  hand  with  political  corrup- 
tion; equality  and  fraternity  have 
grown  up  side  by  side  with  a  brutal 
contempt  of  the  dignity  of  human 
life.    In  another  century  everything 
will    have    changed    in    America. 
There  will  have  been  time  for  the 
development  of  an  aristocracy  of 
birth  as  well  as  of  wealth.     Land 
will  no  longer  be  free  as  air.     Poli- 
tical   corruption,     already    gross, 
will  have  reached  an  absolutely  un- 
endurable   pitch,    and    patriotism 
itself  may  well  feel  tempted  to  cast 
off  the  democratic  garment.    What 
will  be  the  American  Constitution 


then?  Will  it  afford  another  in- 
stance of  the  inevitable  uniformity 
of  the  cycle  of  political  mutation 
sketched  by  the  philosopher  of  the 
Republic  ?  If  we  are  to  accept  Bul- 
wer's  doctrine,  the  reply  must  be 
an  emphatic  affirmative. 

The  political  philosophy  of  Bulwer 
discloses  little  power  of  political 
construction.      No     extraordinary 
keenness  of  perception  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  detect  the  fatal 
blots  in  French  society.     Victor  de 
Mauleon,    who    is    the  Admirable 
Crichton    of     The  Farisians,    and 
who,  by  his  brilliant  articles  under 
the  nom  de  plame  Pierre  Firmin, 
precipitates  the  overthrow  of  the 
Empire,  can  suggest  no  satisfactory 
system    of  alternative    rule.     He 
leaves  indeed  as  a  'legacy  to  his 
countrymen '  a  written  Constitution 
the  chief  principle  of  which  is  the 
adoption  of  the  separation  between 
the  administrative  and  legislative 
power  which   exists  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.     It  is  curious 
that  Lord  Lytton  should  have  ig- 
nored the  circumstance   that  this 
very  separation  is  the  cause  of  the 
corruption   of   American    political 
life.     There  is  no  need  to  discuss 
at  length  such  a  project.  We  know 
enough  of  the  French  character  to 
be  sure  that   in  France  the  colli- 
sions   which    inevitably  and    per- 
petually   occur   between  the    two 
powers  would  not  be  tolerated,  and 
thus  the  result  would  be  the  com- 
plete  domination   of   one   by    the 
other.     If  France  is  to  have  a  po- 
pular and   constitutional  Govern- 
ment established  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  it  can  only  be  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
throughout  the  body  of  her  elec- 
tors.    If  France  is  to  win  back  her 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  the 
nations  which  she  has  forfeited,  she 
must  be  taught  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  what  John  Lemoinne  has 
called  her  'miserable  amour-propre.' 
'  It  really  seems,'  hints  that  eloquent 
publicist  in  the  Journal  des  Debais, 
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'  as  if  we  were  for  ever  doomed  to 
be  big  children,  fall  of  conceit,  who 
console  themselves  for  everything 
by  proclaiming  they  are  very  fine 
fellows  indeed.  We  dare  not  look 
truth  in  the  face.  France,  we  are 
told,  is  wise  because  she  is  strong. 
But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  is  not 
true.  We  are  not  strong.  The 
material  occupation  of.  our  country 
has  ceased,  its  moral  occupation 
continues.  This  is  the  result  of 
our  follies  and  misfortunes,  and  we 
think  it  manly  not  to  look  the  fact 
in  the  face,  and  admit  that  it  is  a 
fact.'  Let  us  compare  with  this  the 
account  given  by  De  Mauleon  in 
The  Parisians  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  Paris  while  the  German  sol- 
diers were  settled  before  and  around 
the  city : 

Everywhere  I  look  I  see  but  corruption. 
It  was  hidden  by  the  halo  which  corruption 
itself  engenders.  The  halo  is  gone,  the 
corruption  is  visible.  Where  is  the  old 
French  manhood?  Banished  from  the 
heart,  it  comes  out  only  at  the  tongue. 
Were  our  deeds  like  our  words,  Prussia 
would  beg  on  her  knees  to  be  a  province  of 
France.  Qustave  is  the  fit  poet  for  thiB 
generation.  Vanity — desire  to  be  known 
for  something,  no  matter  what,  no  matter 
by  whom — that  is  the  Parisian's  leading 
motive  power;  orator,  soldier,  poet,  all  alike. 
Utterers  of  fine  phrases ;  despising  know- 
ledge and  toil  and  discipline;  railing  against 
the  Germans  as  barbarians  j  against  their 
generals  as  traitors ;  against  God  for  not 
taking  their  part.  What  can  be  done  to 
weld  this  mass  of  hollow  bubbles  into  the 
solid  form  of  a  nation — the  nation  that  it 
affects  to  be?  What  generation  can  be 
born  out  of  the  unmanly  race,  inebriate  with 
brag  and  absinthe? 

The  fumes  of  these  must  be 
shaken  off,  the  moral  regeneration 
must  be  gone  through,  before  the 
virtues  of  fresh  charters  and  new 
constitutions  can  be  tested.  Victor 
de  Mauleon  is  but  the  spokesman, 
after  the  event,  of  those  melancholy 
presentiments  which  pervaded  the 
recent  writings  ofPrevost-Paradol, 
and  which  tinged  with  their  gloom 
the  sprightly  letters  of  Prosper 
Merimee.  'It  is,1  writes  the  Pa- 
risian critic  in  one  of  his  last  epi- 


stles to  the  Inconmie,  '  much 
to  burst  the  bags  of  JBolua  than  to 
mend  them,  and  make  them  air- 
tight. .  .  .  Personal  government 
has  become  impossible,  and  Parlia- 
mentary government  without  good 
faith,  without  men  of  capacity,  ap- 
pears to  me  not  less  impossible.  In 
a  word,  the  future,  and  I  might  say 
the  present,  are,  to  my  thinking,  as 
gloomy  as  they  well  could  be.' 

The  book  with  which  The  Fori- 
sians  most  naturally  provokes  com- 
parison is  The  Member  for  Paris,  a 
novel,  like  The  Parisians,  published 
anonymously  some  three  years  ago. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
work  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
suggest  to  Lord  Lytton  the  idea  of 
lnsown.  Bulwer  was  a  writer  whose 
intellectual  wealth  rendered  him  su- 
perior to  the  petty  temptation  of 
plagiarism,  and  the  points  of  simi- 
larity which  are  to  be  found  in  The 
Member  for  Paris  and  The  Parisians 
must  be  attributed  to  accident  ra- 
ther than  design.  Both  have  a  high 
historical  value.  The  former  novel 
describes  the  Empire  in  the  full 
flush  of  its  first  splendour  and  po- 
pularity. The  Russian  campaign  is 
drawing  to  its  brilliant  close,  and  the 
Crimean  heroes  are  the  lions  of  the 
French  capital.  Baron  Haussmann 
has  just  come  into  office,  is  doubling 
the  length  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is 
transforming  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
into  a  fairy  garden,  and  is  engaged 
with  the  designs  of  c  five  new  bar- 
racks, three  new  boulevards,  seven 
new  mairies,  four  new  squares,  and 
seventeen  new  churches.'  It  is  the 
year  of  strange  freaks  of  fashion — 
of  frogged  coats,  striped  trousers, 
and  curly-brimmed  hats  for  gentle- 
men ;  of  three-flounced  dresses,  hair 
a  VImperatrice,  and  spoonbill  bon- 
nets for  ladies.  All  theatrical  Pari* 
is  flocking  to  the  new  comedies  La 
Joie  faU  Peur  and  Le  Ohapem*  <Tm 
Horloger;  all  literary  Paris  is  talking 
of  Dumas  the  younger's  success  is 
La  Dame  aux  OameUas.  M.  de 
Moray's  dinners  and  Madame  de 
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Persigny's  suppers  have  created  a 
furore.  Some  French  Dr.  Gumming 
has  announced  the  end  of  the  world 
as  irrevocably  fixed  for  June  13, 
1857;  but  all,  notwithstanding  this 
prospect,  is  bright,  prosperous,  hope- 
ful, all  is  careless  dissipation  and  un- 
stinted pleasure.  The  period  taken 
by  Bulwer  is  very  different.  Folly 
still  froths  upon  the  surface,  but 
below  the  subtle  poison  is  working 
its  deadly  purpose.  The  air  rings 
with  the  sound  of  revelry,  but  the 
echo  which  that  revelry  awakes  is 
premonitory  of  coming  doom.  Bril- 
liant forms  flash  past,  but  there  are 
ominous  phantoms  in  their  train. 
The  music  of  joy  and  defiance  peals 
forth,  but  the  thoughtful  ear  can 
detect  the  distant  note  of  unima- 
ginable alarms.  Bulwer  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  transferring  to 
his  pages  this  atmosphere  of  fate- 
fulness.  As  a  mere  story,  TJie 
Parisians  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
Its  plot  is  elaborate  and  uninterest- 
ing ;  its  complications  are  purpose- 
less ;  the  English  hero  is  a  prig ;  the 
Italian  heroine,  Isaura,  is  a  laborious 
and  artificial  variation  of  the  femi- 
nine type  to  whom  we  were  first 
introduced  in  the  Violante  of  My 
Novel.  But  the  artistic  merits 
of  The  Parisians  are  rare  indeed. 
What  Bulwer  wants  us  to  un- 
derstand is  that  tbe  society  which 
he  depicts  is  rotten  at  the  core; 
that  of  this  rottenness  its  very  bril- 
liancy is  but  the  phosphorescent 
gleam ;  that  there  must  be,  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  in  store  for  it 
a  terribly  sinister  catastrophe.  All 
this  is  done  by  the  tone  and  colour 
of  Lord  Lytton's  fiction,  indirectly 
rather  than  directly,  not  by  an  oc- 
casional sentence,  but  by  an  under- 
tone of  monition  which  is  to  the 
entire  work  what  the  chorus  is  to  a 
Greek  play.  But  the  views  taken  by 
the  author  of  The  Parisians  and  the 
author  of  The  Member  for  Paris  are 
not  dissimilar ;  the  method  selected 


for  the  illustration  of  these  views  is 
curiously  alike.  Even  between  the 
two  casts  an  analogy  may  be  traced. 
In  each  work  the  young  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
comes  to  Paris  and  finds  the  possi- 
bility of  his  career  restricted  by  the 
existence  of  the  imperial  regime ;  in 
each  work  we  have  a  dramatic  ex- 
position of  the  play  and  interplay  of 
the  reasons  which  militate  for  and 
against  loyalty  to  a  vanished  politi- 
cal system ;  in  each  the  Legitimist 
hero  finally  weds  the  daughter  of  a 
millionaire  of  the  Second  Empire. 
The  character  of  Alain  de  Boche- 
briant  in  The  Parisians  is  built  upon 
the  lines  of  that  of  Horace  Gerald  in 
The  Member  for  Paris ;  the  character 
of  Duplessis  curiously  reminds  one 
of  Macrobe ;  in  each  the  same  pro- 
minence is  given  to  Parisian  jour- 
nalism; the  same  stress  laid  upon 
the  disastrous  results  which  the 
Empire  has  laid  up  for  itself  by 
alienating  rank  and  intellect  from 
its  support,  and  by  creating  a  mush- 
room aristocracy  of  its  own ;  each 
is  conceived  in  the  same  temper  of 
protest  against  the  impossibihty  of 
democracy.  Compare  the  following 
with  the  extract  from  the  remarks 
of  the  German  critic  of  French  so- 
ciety which  we  have  quoted  above  - 

If  we  desire  to  see  men  of  any  real  worth 
in  art,  or  literature,  or  politics,  one  must 
look  for  them  in  Opposition  drawing-rooms. 
It  has  been  the  great  mistake  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  instead  of  calling  to  him  all  the 
men  who  had  rendered  themselves  illus- 
trious under  past  reigns,  he  has  made  him- 
self a  Court  with  a  crowd  of  persons  whom 
nobody  knows.* 

Or  take  these  comments  on  the 
possibility  of  realising  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  : 

The  metis,  the  doctrine  of  Republicanism 
starts  from  the  assumption  that,  however 
ignorant  and  brute-like  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  orders  may  be — and  that 
he  is  both  ignorant  and  brute-like  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  byour  interminable  schemes 
for  educating  and  refining  him-^-yet  that  a 
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few  millions  of  such  individuals,  putting 
their  ignorance  and  brutishness  in  common, 
become  a  class  full  of  sense  and  virtue,  both 
worthy  and  competent  to  rule ;  which  seems 
to  me  like  contending  that,  although  one 
jackal,  lean  and  ravenous,  might  be  a  dan- 
ger to  the  poultry-yard,  yet  that  a  good 
big  troop  of  such  jackals  turned  loose 
together  among  the  hen-coops  would  show 
the  world  what  abstemiousness  was,  and 
extend  a  brotherly  protection  to  the  fowls. 
.  .  .  There  are  certain  orders  of  things 
you  will  never  be  able  to  reconcile,  and 
amongst  these  is  the  empty  stomach  and  the 
full  one.  To  the  end  of  time  the  man  who 
has  not  dined  will  be  the  foe  of  the  man 
who  has,  and  the  history  of  revolutions  is 
but  that  of  the  alternate  triumph  of  these 
two  over  one  another. 

This  is  bat  the  Bulwerian  philo- 
sophy, with  more  levity  of  expres- 
sion. The  Parisians  and  The  Mem- 
ber for  Paris  are  two  novels  belong- 
ing to  the  same  era,  but  to  different 
periods  of  that  era,  and  incorpo- 
rating the  same  doctrines.  The 
plan  of  each  is  identical :  the  style  is 
of  the  same  order,  and  they  might 
have  been  conceived  by  the  same 
mind. 

As  the  prototype  of  The  Parisians 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Member  for 
Paris,  so  that  of  Kenelm  Chillingly 
is  to  be  seen  in  Lothair.  The 
Terentian  line  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  taken  as  the  motto  for  his 
brilliant  romance  might  have  been 
adopted  with  not  less  relevancy 
by  Bulwer : 

Nosse  omnia  hsec  6alus  est  adolescentulis. 

To  adopt  the  philosophy  of  life,which 
is  true,  yonng  men  must  be  warned 
against  that  philosophy  which  is 
flippant  and  false.  Kenelm  Chil- 
lingly is  the  story  of  a  youth  who, 
with  high  impulses,  a  fine  intellect, 
and  a  great  heart,  assimilates  a 
number  of  views  and  doctrines  which 
are  delusive,  untenable,  and  mis- 
chievous. The  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  psychological  romance 
and  the  two  other  members  of 
Bulwer's  trilogy  is  slighter  than 
that  which  exists  between  The 
Coming  Race  and  The  Parisians. 
In  Kenelm  OhUUngly  we  are  intro- 


duced to  the  influences  subversive 
of  faith,  of  happiness,  of  loyalty, 
at  work  in  an  individual,  whose 
operation  in  a  community,  with 
their  long  train  of  disastrous  re- 
sults, we  see  illustrated  on  a  wider 
and  more  varied  canvas  in  The 
Parisians.  '  The  love  of  that  phi- 
losophy,' writes  Bulwer  in  The 
Parisians  (Vol.  II.  128)— 

Which  young  idlers  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
teach  to  each  other,  is  probably  in  all 
capitals  the  same.  ...  A  philosophy 
which  takes  the  things  of  this  life  very 
easily — which  has  a  smile  and  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  for  any  pretender  to  the  heroic 
— which  subdivides  the  wealth  of  passion 
into  the  pocket  money  of  caprices — is  al- 
ways in  or  out  of  love,  ankle  deep,  never 
venturing  a  plunge— which,  light  of  heart 
as  of  tongue,  turns  the  solemn  plausibilities 
of  earth  into  subjects  for  epigrams  *nd  bom 
mots — it  jests  at  loyalty  to  king*,  and  tares 
up  its  nose  at  enthusiasm  for  common- 
wealths—it abjures  all  grave  studies — it 
shuns  all  profound  emotions.  We  have 
crowds  of  such  philosophers  in  London; 
but  there  they  are  less  noticed,  because  the 
agreeable  attributes  of  the  sect  are  there 
dimmed  and  obfuscated.  It  is  not  a  philo- 
sophy that  flowers  richly  in  the  reek  of 
fogs  and  in  the  toeth  of  east  winds. 

The  final  development  of  the  in- 
dividual who  is  educated  in  this 
atmosphere  of  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  cynicism,  is  what  might 
be  expected.  He  reaches  a  mental 
and  ethical  state  at  which  no  sub- 
ject is  sacred  enough  to  fix  his 
reverence,  no  impending  cata- 
strophe sufficiently  grave  to  dispel 
his  insouciant  levity ;  a  state  full  of 
danger,  and  the  prolific  source  of 
misery  to  himself  and  his  fellows. 
This  is  the  inevitable  goal  of  the 
nil  admirari  wisdom,  the  4  not- 
worth-  whileism '  in  which  Kenelm 
Chillingly  is 'trained.  Kenelm,  in- 
deed, escapes  from  it  by  virtue  of  the 
innate  excellences  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  the  nobility  of  his  nature. 
But  for  one  who  is  thus  saved,  how 
many  are  there  who  are  destroyed  ? 
That  which  the  cynic  sneers  at  as 
enthusiasm  in  the  individual,  is 
transformed  into  patriotism  in  the 
multitude.  The  existence  of  the  one 
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is  the  guarantee  of  the  other.  The 
extinction  of  enthusiasm  in  the  in- 
dividual means  political  cowardice, 
baseness,  and  unworthiness  in  the 
mass. 

Such  is  the  connection  which 
seems  to  exist  between  these  three 
last  works  of  a  great  writer.  There 
may  be  errors  and  exaggerations  in 
the  execution ;  there  is  nothing 
that  is  not  admirable  in  the  design. 
Nor  will  the  thoughtful  reader  be 
disposed  to  ddhy  that  the  warning 
which,  whether  in  The  Oormng  Race, 
The  Parisians,  or  KeneVm  OhtUmgly, 
Bulwer  has  addressed  to  his  coun- 
trymen, is  uncalled  for  at  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Great  aspirations  are 
necessary  to  a  nation  if  it  desires 
to  remain  great  itself.  Flippancy 
and  indifference  are  the  besetting 
vices  of  a  generation  which,  if  at 
moments  it  seems  aroused  from  its 
attitude  of  apathy,  is  reminded  of 
the  happy  immunity  from  Conti- 
nental troubles  secured  to  it  by  its 


insular  position,  and  is  bidden  once 
more  to  relapse  into  the  slumbers 
of  an  imaginary  security  from  peril. 
The  present  Lord  Lytton  has  in- 
formed us  thatthe three  works  whose 
scope  we  have  here  examined,  con- 
stitute a  group  entirely  distinct 
from  the  other  works  of  his  illus- 
trious father.  In  one  sense  they 
do;  in  another  sense  they  are 
closely  connected  with  Bulwer's 
earlier  fictions,  and  are,  indeed,  a 
vindication  of  what  have  been  be- 
fore now  characterised  as  the  absur- 
dities and  extravagances  of  their 
spirit.  We  do  not  meet  with  the 
same  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
Ideal,  and  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Truthful,  as  of  old ;  nevertheless 
we  are  reminded  at  every  turn 
throughout  this  trilogy  that  in- 
difference to  the  realities  which 
these  abstract  terms  denote,  is  the 
sure  precursor  of  national  deca- 
dence. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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CONVENT    BOARDING-SCHOOLS    FOB  YOUNG    LADIES. 


F  these  days  of  Cambridge  Local, 
London,  University,  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Examinations  for 
Women,  it  is  a  little  startling  to 
find  that  the  highest  perfection 
of  education  is  claimed  for  the 
conventual  system.  It  is  a  truism 
to  state  that  people  are  now  al- 
most universally  awake  to  the 
need  of  a  better  class  of  mental 
training  for  women.  The  daily 
papers  are  filled  with  advertise- 
ments of  schools  in  whose  pro- 
spectuses .  Latin  and  mathematics 
hold  the  place  of  honour;  gover- 
nesses holding  university  certificates 
are  promised  the  preference.  The 
newly  founded  ladies'  college*  are 
drawing  such  crowds .  of  students 
that  the  old-fashioned  academies 
and  seminaries  to  hold  their  ground 
at  all  are  forced  to  follow  their 
example,  and  add  some  solid  attrac- 
tions to  their  formerly  meagre  bill 
of  fare.  In  fact  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  to  follow 
the  profession  of  teaching,  some 
special  qualifications  are  needed. 

If  an  educational  question  in- 
volved the  interests  of  all  the  men 
of  any  one  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession throughout  the  country,  it 
would  be  thought,  and  deservedly, 
of  immense  importance,  and  writers 
of  talent  would  seize  upon  and  de- 
velop every  branch  of  it ;  and  when 
we  state  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
women  of  the  middle  class  in  Ire- 
land are  directly  concerned  in  this 
question  of  Convent  Schools,  it,  no 
doubt,  will  be  allowed  to  be  of  serious 
consequence. 

The  middle  class  in  three  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  is  almost  exclu- 
sively Roman  Catholic,  and,  as  in 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
the  education  of  its  female  members 
is  exclusively  in  ecclesiastical  hands. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  of  but 
one  lay  Roman  Catholic  school  for 
girls  throughout  the  whole  country, 


and  we  do  not  believe  that  then 
exists  more  than  one.  There  aie 
an'  immense  number  of  convent 
schools  of  every  grade;  in  fact, 
the  increase  of  these  institutions 
throughout'  the  United  Kingdom 
has  of  late  years  assumed  an  aspect 
really  astonishing,whan  we  recollect 
that  the  re-eetabuflhrnentof  convent 
in  Ireland  dates  little  mere  than  a 
century  back)  and  that  it  is  only  a 
few  months,  since  the  first  nun  that 
has  professed  in  Scotland  since  the 
Reformation,  Mrs.  Wemyss  Laing- 
Meason,  died  in  her  convent  at 
Swansea.  There  are  now  20 
convents  in  Scotland,  338  in  Eng- 
land, and  230  in  Ireland.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  numbers  of  nuns  in  each 

convent,  there  being  in  some  com- 
munities from  50  to  100  under  the 
same  roof,  while  others,  number  so 
few  as  six  or  nine.  The  larger 
total  is  nearer  the  average  in  Ire- 
land. 

To    many    inside    and    outside 
the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  the 
question  suggests   itself  naturally 
enough — whence  are  these  religions 
corps  recruited,   and  whyP    The 
key  to  this  problem  is  to  be  found 
by  examining  the  peculiar  system 
of  education  applied1  to  the  pupils 
under  their   care  by  those  orders 
and  communities  that  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  higher  class  edu- 
cation,— so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  national  and  poor  schools. 
The  curriculum,  we  may  state  before- 
hand, has  all  the  faults  and  defects 
of  the  ordinary  Protestant  boarding- 
schools  for  young  ladies ;  but  these 
in  the  latter  case  are  rapidly  be- 
coming things  of  the  past    Those 
schools  are  in  a  state  of  transition, 
whereas  the  convent  schools  are 
considered  to  be  in  the  most  satis- 
factory condition.     They  take  their 
numerical  success  as  the  measure 
of  their  merit,  and  do  not  hesitate 
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to  assert  (see  'Woman's  Place  in 
the  Economy  of  Creation,'  by  Miss 
Gusabk,  '  tho  Nun  of  Kenmare,'  in 
Frater  for  February  last)  that  the 
religious  orders  'carry  works  of  edu- 
cation to  the  highest  perfection:' 

Their  operations  would   be  re- 
markable in  their  consistent  uni- 
formity, did  we  not  bear  in  mind 
that  these  are  entrusted  to  a  body 
of  people  between  whom,  though 
divided  and  spread  over  the  country 
in  different  houses,  and  belonging 
to  various  orders,  there  exists*  the 
most  perfect  entente  cordidte.  There 
is    no    rivalry,   no   jealousy ;    the 
same  books,  the  same  method  of 
imparting     instruction,     and    the 
same    discipline    being    employed 
in    all;    and    any    preponderance 
of  public  favour  enjoyed  by  one 
establishment  over  another  being 
determined  solely  by  local  causes, 
such  as  sea  or  country  air,  con- 
venience of  situation,  vicinity  to  the 
metropolis,  &c.  The  scale  of  charges 
is  about  the  same  throughout  all. 
30?.  per  annum  covers  board  and 
the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education.     Everything  beyond  is 
charged  one  guinea    per    quarter 
extra;  and  as  almost  every  pupil 
learns    French    and    music,     the 
charges  for  these  and  books  and 
incidental   expenses  bring  up  the 
account  to  something  over  40I.  a 
year.     That  sum  would  be  an  un- 
fair average  to  strike,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  the  cost  of  more 
than  one  half  the  girls  at  present 
in  convent  schools  is  much  closer 
to  60I.  per  annum,  and  we  could 
instance  a  great  many  who  pay 
fully  702.     Indeed  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  Irish  middle  class  avail 
themselves  of  the  poor  educational 
advantages  afforded  by  these  schools 
is  deserving  of  all  praise ;  even  men 
in  the  position  of  small  farmers  and 
shopkeepers   practise  the   greatest 
self-denial  in  order  to  be  able  to 
send  their  children  thither.     But 
usually  they  get  little  or  no  value 
for  their  money,  unfortunately  being 


unable  to  estimate  the  class  of  in- 
struction given,  and  little  dreaming 
that1  the  only  solid  knowledge  which 
will  remain  to  their  children  after 
years  of  expensive  instruction  is  that 
which  they  took  with  them  to  the 
convents  from  the  national  schools 
from  which  in  these  particular  in- 
stances they  have  been  promoted. 

We  could  not  furnish,  a  better  or 
more  thorough  exposition  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  '  Convent  Boarding- 
School  for  Young  Ladies'  than  that 
afforded  by  the  following  communi- 
cation made  to  us  by  an  ex-pupil: 

'The  day's  work  began  at  six 
o'clock.  When  we  were  called  by 
the  nun  on  guard  we  rose  at  once, 
half  dressed,  and  proceeded,  in 
silence  of  course,  to  the  dressing* 
room,  where  each  of  forty  girls 
either  had  a  basin  to  herself,  or  her 
turn  at  a  basin,  and  performed 
the  ceremony  of  washing  her  face, 
and  about  four  inches  below  her 
chin;  a  more  complete  ablution 
was  forbidden;  the  hands  and 
arms  to  the  elbows,  the  teeth, 
nails,  and  hair  were  scrupulously 
attended  to.  Once  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks  facilities  were  afforded 
for  washing  our  feet;  and  if  we 
begged  hard  for  it,  we  might  once 
in  a  year  obtain  the  favour  of  a 
bath.  [These  details  would  be  un- 
pardonable, but  as  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  the  formation  of 
such  personal  habits  is  of  most 
serious  importance,  we  hope  to  be 
excused  for  reproducing  them.] 
Mass  followed,  and  then  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  meditation,  consist- 
ing in  most  cases  of  a  sort  of 
drowsy  stupor,  consequent  upon 
the — to  growing  girls— long  fast 
from  seven  o'clock  the  night  before. 
Then  breakfast,  which  lasted  half 
an  hour,  and  commenced  directly 
eight  o'clock  struck.  From  half- 
past  eight  until  nine  we  occupied 
ourselves  with  the  preparation  of 
our  lessons,  which  began  then,  and 
continued  until  twelve.  Each  les- 
son commenced  with  prayer.    But- 
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ler's  Catechism  and  Reeve's  History 
of  the  Bible  were  first  on  the  list. 
Arithmetic  occupied  half  an  hour 
three  times  a  week.     The  book  used 
was  the  little  common  school  arith- 
metic, and  we  never  got  beyond 
fractions.      In  the    lower    classes 
Batter's  Spelling-Book  was  taken 
torn  about  with  arithmetic,  but  the 
grown  girls  were  supposed,   by  a 
happy  assumption,  to  know  it,  but  to 
my  certain  knowledge  not  a  girl  in 
the  school  could  spell  passably ;  and 
even  now,   after  six  years'  corre- 
spondence with  my  school  friends, 
I  can  state  that  I  never  received 
a  letter  from   a  convent-educated 
girl    that    did  not   contain  grave 
faults  in  spelling.    A  lesson  in  the 
Christian  Brothers'  Geography  was 
learned  thrice  weekly,  and  repeated 
without  maps  or  any  kind  of  explana- 
tory comment  from  the  teacher.  The 
histories  used  were  Pinnock's  Borne 
and  Greece ;   the  style  was  simple 
and  easy,  and  we  could  get  through 
them  satisfactorily  without  any  aid 
from  the  so-called  teacher.      The 
great  objection  with  regard  to  this 
particular  branch  of  study  was  the 
total  want  of  any  systematic  plan 
of  instruction  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent classes.    Irregularly  removed 
from  one  class  to  another,  a  girl 
would  find  her  attention  transferred 
from  one  particular  epoch  to  another 
widely  distant,  leaving  a  hiatus  be- 
tween which  was  never  filled  up. 
In  this  way,  though  I  learned  some 
parts  of  the  History  of  Borne  two  or 
three  times  over,  I  never  learned 
the  whole  of  it — in  my  particular 
case  the  Commonwealth  was  the 
part  missed  out  owing  to  the  change 
of  class,  and  my  idea  of  that  epoch 
was  that  it  was  a  short  and  unim- 
portant interval.    In  the  case  of  a 
new  comer,  she  began  her  studies 
anywhere,  just  at  whatever  point 
the  class  she  was  placed  in  were 
engaged  on,  and  the  choice  of  this 
class  was  probably  determined  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  a  convenient 
seat  in  it  for  her.    The  English 


History  was  that  known  at  the 
Ursuline,  compiled  by  a  nun  of 
that  community  at  Waterford.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  anecdotes  of  the 
different  monarcha,  chronologically 
arranged;  a  History  of  Europe 
from  the  year  1500,  also  written  by 
a  nun  ;  a  History  of  Ireland,  by  a 

Miss ;  and  an  Ancient  History. 

These  last   two    were    introduced 
about   the    last    quarter    of  each 
scholastic  year,  which  period  was 
generally  wholly  devoted  to  getting 
up  pieces    for   the  exhibition  day, 
when  the  prizes  were  distributed 
after  an  examination  and  concert 
The    audience    consisted    of   the 
parents  and  friends  of  ihe  pupils, 
with  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  usually 
headed  by  the  bishop.  The  "  exami- 
nation "    consisted    in    the  pupils 
reciting  well-prepared  pieces  chosen 
months  beforehand  by  the  teachers, 
whether   anecdotes    from  history, 
questions  in  grammar,  English,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  French.   The  audi- 
ence were  always  edified,  and  be- 
lieved, because  we  knew  the  stories  of 
Clovis  and  St.  Bemigius,  Alfred  in 
the  cow-herd's  hut,  Joan  of  Arc,  6c. 
at  our  fingers'  ends,  that  we  had  a 
consummate  knowledge  of  French 
and  English  history.    With  music  it 
was  the  same :  months  were  spent 
over  one  show  piece.  The  languages 
were  generally  safe;  the  audience 
being  ignorant  in  this  matter  were 
uncritical,  and  listened  to  the  most 
absurd  blunders  with  perfect  im- 
passiveness.     One  incident  occurs 
to  my  mind,  which  illustrates  this. 
A  class-fellow  was  asked  by  the 
German  teacher,  before  an  audience 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
people,  to  tell  the  German  names  of 
the  three  genders.     She  answered 
glibly  enough  the  first  two,  bat 
came  to  a  halt  before  the  third 
"  Go  on,"  said  the  little  trembling 
nun  ;  u  give  me  the  German  for  the 
neuter  gender."     Not  destitute  of 
mother-wit,  however  bare  of  lin- 
guistic lore,  the  damsel  took  a  sly 
glance  at  her  audience,  and  answered 
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composedly,  "Das  Neuter."  The 
nun  nearly  fainted,  but  not  a 
vestige  of  appreciation  could  I 
trace  among  the  attentive  and 
admiring  listeners.  It  is  certainly 
the  fact  that  anything  more  absurd 
than  the  pretence  of  teaching 
German  and  Italian  does  not  exist ; 
nor  is  the  French  much  better.  My 
attainments  after  six  years'  study 
consisted  of  knowing  the  auxiliary 
verbs  and  the  models  of  the  regular 
conjugations  by  heart,  haying  writ- 
ten about  one-third  of  the  exercises 
in  Qramvmaire  des  Grammaires,  and 
having  translated  three  books  of 
T6Urnaque.  This  modest  stock  cost 
exactly  twenty-four  guineas.  To 
be  sure  I  haa  recited  "Athalie's 
Dream"  without  halt  or  stumble 

before  the  Bishop  of and  most 

of  the  priests  of  his  diocese.  The 
teacher  did  not  know  any  more 
herself.  She  thought  she  was  per- 
fect mistress  of  the  language,  and 
so  did  her  class.  I  must  not  forget 
one  important  feature  in  connection 
with  this  study,  namely,  the  attempt 
made  at  French  conversation.  Three 
days  in  the  week  the  first  class  were 
obliged,  under  penalties,  to  speak 
French.  To  assist  us,  a  French 
member  of  the  community  was 
deputed  to  take  charge  at  recrea- 
tion time.  She  chattered  away 
incessantly,  without  troubling  her- 
self in  the  least  about  us;  those 
who  tried  to  keep  her  company 
doing  so  in  the  vilest  jargon,  others 
deliberately  breaking  the  rules,  and 
the  conscientious  ones  resigning 
themselves  to  absolute  silence  for 
the  hour.  The  drawing  taught  was 
something  ludicrous,  as  might  be 
expected  from  teachers  ignorant  of 
the  very  first  rules  of  that  art.  The 
pupils'  productions  were  sent  home, 
after  being  first  glazed  and  framed 
in  the  most  expensive  manner  to 
make  a  show  on  the  exhibition  day. 
'  Chambers's  Arts  and  Sciences,  a 
well-arranged  but  intolerably  dry 
epitome  of  the  various  branches  of 
science,  was  also  used  in  the  ad- 
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vanced  classes ;  but  owing  to  the 
utter  incompetence  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  absence  of  all  attempt  at 
elucidation  and  expansion,  left  no 
impression  whatever  on  our  minds. 
For  example,  one  exhibition  time 
we  got  up  botany,  that  is,  we  learned 
off  by  heart  a  long  list  of  polysyllabic 
Greek  names,  under  which  the  dif- 
ferent plants  were  classed ;  but  to 
gather  a  flower,  dissect,  and  explain 
its  structure,  never  once  occurred 
to  our  teacher,  and  after  a  couple 
of  months'  futile  and  disgusting 
drudgery,  we  had  not  a  particle  of 
real  gain.  As  regards  that  most 
important  study,  English  grammar, 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  that 
any  serious  attention  to  it  was 
unnecessary.      The  first  class   re- 

Eeated  Lindley  Murray's  Bales  of 
yntax  occasionally,  and  the  lower- 
divisions  were  obliged  to  learn  the 
first  part  of  the  grammar.  Parsing 
and  analysis  we  never  heard  of.  We 
wrote  a  letter  at  times,  and  some* 
girls  wrote  compositions,  but  these 
were  not  obligatory. 

'  From  twelve  until  one  the  time 
was  occupied  with  needlework 
(chiefly  embroidery)  or  drawing. 
Then  came  the  writing  lesson,  and 
at  a  quarter  to  two  we  adjourned 
to  the  garden,  where  we  said  the- 
Rosary,  walking  in  procession ;  din- 
ner at  two,  followed  by  recreation, 
which  lasted  until  nearly  four.  The 
recreation  ground  was  spacious, 
and  those  who  were  inclined  for 
out-door  games  had  every  liberty  to 
enjoy  them.  The  more  general 
practice  was  to  cluster  about  the 
nun  "  on  guard,"  and  drag  at  a  slow 
pace  round  and  round  the  walk. 

'The  music  and  singing  or  lan- 
guage lessons  were  carried  on  at 
different  intervals  of  the  day's  work. 
From  five  to  six  was  spent  in  pre- 
paring the  lessons.  Pious  lecture 
followed  until  half-past  six.  This 
consisted  of  some  saint's  life  read 
aloud  by  the  nun  and  listened  to  in 
silence  by  all.  Half-past  six  to  seven 
night  prayers,  at  seven  supper,  and 
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then  recreation  again  until  nine. 
This  was  the  every-day  rSgime,  va- 
ried only  on  saints'  days  or  the 
many  holidays  granted  by  bishops 
or  other  clerical  visitors  who  were 
shown  through  the  schools,  and  im- 
mediately on  their  appearance  among 
us  attacked  with  petitions  for  a  holi- 
day. These  they  almost  invariably 
granted,  the  nuns  pretending  to  be 
angry,  but  quite  as  delighted  as  our* 
selves  to  get  a  respite  from  their 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  tasks. 
We  never  had  a  long  walk,  country 
expedition,  or  amusement  of  any 
kind.  I  know  that  in  some  con- 
vents the  Heir  of  Redely ffe  and  the 
other  works  of  its  author  were  per- 
mitted, and  Dickens's  works  were 
in  the    library    of  ■  Convent. 

But  we  were  allowed  no  books 
beyond  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Tales 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  such  like. 
We  had  plenty  of  such  things  as 
the  AposUeship  of  Prayer,  Annals 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
&c.  And  besides  these  we  had 
other  and  more  exciting  marvels. 
An  old  nun  prophesied  that  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  present  Pope 
or  her  own,  the  sun  would  be 
darkened  for  three  entire  days, 
and  all  attempts  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  the  ordinary 
means  unavailing,  light  being  only 
obtainable  from  candles  blessed  by 
apriest.  This  was  credited,  not  only 
in  the  convent,  but  outside,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
about  us  carefully  provided  them- 
selves with  blessed  candles  to  meet 
the  emergency.  We  got  plenty  of 
such  stories  as  these,  both  of  home, 
and  foreign  manufacture.  There 
are  always  some  nuns  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  a  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous-and  sensational,  and  every 
other  week  we  were  regaled  with 
stories  of  the  approaching  conver- 
sion of  the  Queen,  Sister  Mary  St. 
So- and- So  having  had  a  vision  to 
that  effect.  Then  the  "  end  of  the 
world  "  is  always  to  be  on  such  a 
date;  indeed,  with  regard  to  that 


prediction,  Dr.  Cumming  is  no. 
where  in  comparison  to  these  good 
religious. 

'  Our  schoolroom  was  a  large,  bare, 
whitewashed  room,  with  polished 
floor,   the  cold  and  discomfort  of 
which  in  winter  should  be  experi- 
enced to  be  realised :  forms  ran  round 
the  walls.     Sometimes  these  were 
provided   with  a  rail  by  way  of 
support  for  the  back,  more  nsaaflj 
there  was  none.  Long  desks  divided 
into  numbered  partitions  ran  along 
before  each  form.     There  were  no 
mats,  no  hearthrug :  the   fire  was 
railed  in,  and  it  was  disobedience 
to  go  near  it.     A  few  maps,  more  for 
ornament  than  use,  decorated  the 
walls,  and  the  usual  prints  of  Eoce 
Homo   and    the   Weeping  Virgin 
hung  over   the   fireplace  and  the 
"oratory."    This   last-named  wm 
a    table,    with   a    statue   of   the 
B.  V.M.,  vases  of  flowers,  and  candle- 
sticks, which  stands  at  the  top  of 
the  room.     There  was  a  multitude 
of  petty  vexatious  rules,  and  the  eye 
of  the  mistress  "  on  guard  "  was  sel- 
dom at  fault  in  detecting  offenders. 
The  most  implicit  obedience  was  ex- 
acted by  and  rendered  to  the  nuns, 
who  exercised  a  double  authority  is 
their  capacity  of  religions  and  teacher. 
The  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  never 
received  such  homage  and  adulation. 
The  pupils  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  watchfulness,  opening  doors, 
handing  chairs,  curtseying  to  them 
in  the  passages,  and  on  entering  a 
room  where  one  of  them  was  on 
duty,  never  addressing  them  with- 
out permission,  and  always  standing 
up  when  spoken  to,  even  when  re- 
peating their  portion  of  a  lesson. 
Everything  a  nun  wore  or  used  wis 
sacred,  even  the  chairs  used  by  the 
class  mistresses,  and  it  was  a  breach 
of  rule  for  a  pupil  to  sit  on  one  of 
them.     The  chief  virtue  inculcated 
was  silence  at  all  hours  save  recrea- 
tion.    It  was  strictly  against  the 
rule  for  anyone  to  speak  without 
permission,  which  was  accorded  only 
on  condition  that  the  subject  of  d»- 
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course  was  "the  lessons."  Under 
these  conditions  the  most  taciturn 
dispositions  were  of  course  always 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  for  the  good 
conduct  prize. 

*  Speaking  from  experience,  I  con- 
sider that  the  wisdom  of  compelling 
young  people  to  sit  silent  and  im- 
movable for  hours  at  a  time  is  very 
questionable.  They  get  a  heavy, 
moping  expression  of  countenance, 
which  there  is  only  too  good  reason 
to  believe  is  the  faithful  reflection 
of  the  mental  condition  within. 
When  going,  in  and  out  of  the 
schoolroom  to  the  refectory,  the 
pupils  walked  in  procession,  repeat- 
ing the  Psalm  Be  Profundis,  and 
the  meals,  except  breakfast,  were 
eaten  in  solemn  silence.  This  prison- 
like rSgime  was  never  relaxed;  in 
time  the  girls  got  used  to  it ;  but  to 
a  new  comer  the  monotony,  the  en- 
forced dullness  rind  silence,  the 
gloomy  dresses  and  general  bleak- 
ness of  everything,  were  fearfully 
irksome.  A  portion  of  the  building 
was  set  apart  for  the  girls'  school,  and 
out  of  this  they  never  stirred.  The 
kitchen  and  pantry  were  terra  incog- 
nita,  and  it  was  mortal  sin  to  enter 
the  nuns'  apartment.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  housekeeping  taught. 
We  never  saw  our  food  save  in  the 
refectory,  and  I  never  heard  of  any- 
one learning  cookery  in  a  convent. 
We  learned  very  little  plain  sewing ; 
embroidery  and  wool  work  occupied 
the  time  of  the  sewing-class  more 
than  anything  else. 

'  With  regard  to  the  moral  train- 
ing, it  is  open  to  grave  objections. 
The  piety  always  seemed  to  me, 
with  its  unvarying  routine  of  re- 
ligious observances,  to  be  rather  of 
the  mechanical,  sentimental  order, 
than  a  real  ingrained  and  solid 
religion ;  but  the  chief  fault  lay  in 
the  system  of  mysterious  secrecy, 
often  necessitating  the  rankest  du- 
plicity, by  which  every  wretched 
trifle  was  jealously  guarded,  and 
the  most  infinitesimal  occurrence 
invested  with  an  extreme  import- 


ance. The  letters  received  by  the 
pupils  .  and  those  written  by  them 
were  all  read  by  the  superioress 
and  class-mistress.' 

The  system,  of  which  the  above  is 
a  faithful  exposition,  will  not  strike 
the  most  partial  observer  as  being 
peculiarly  adapted  to  fit  girls  for 
their  mission  in  life.  Loud  and 
deep  are  the  complaints  of  the 
incapacity  or  frivolity  of  these  very 
women :  what  else  can  be  expected, 
in  all  fairness  P 

They  are  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  nuns  generally  when  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  but  the 
infant  division  of  a  school  will  often 
include  children  of  four  or  five ; 
they  remain  with  them,  save  during 
vacations,  till  they  are  eighteen, 
nineteen,  or  twenty.  The  whole 
care  of  these  girls  during  this  all- 
important  period,  the  forming  of 
their  minds,  habits,  tastes,  and  cha- 
racters, is  left  to  the  religious,  a 
task  which  they  are  eminently  unfit 
to  fulfil  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
society  are  concerned.  The  falsest 
ideas  of  life  and  its  duties  are  im- 
bibed by  their  pupils.  The  nuns, 
as  we  know  them,  are  very  far  from 
admitting,  like  Miss  Gusack,  that 
women  were  created  to  be  wives 
and  mothers. 

On  the  contrary,  marriage  is 
decried  in  every  possible  way,  the 
domestic  virtues  discredited  and 
slighted,  at  least  as  compared  with 
the  monastic  ideals  of  virginity  and 
detachment  from  every  earthly  tie. 
A  morbid,  ascetic  spirit  is  inculcated. 
But  the  real,  the  vital  fault  of  the 
system,  is  this.  Girls  of  the  middle, 
sometimes  even  a  lower  class,  placed 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
companions  who  have  been  brought 
up  as  ladies  and  by  ladies,  associated 
with  and  taught  by  nuns  who,  if 
not,  which  they  often  are,  ladies  by 
birth,  are  ladylike  in  manners  and 
education,  very  soon  adopt  and 
assimilate  the  tone  of  those  around 
them.  They  remain,  in  every  in- 
stance, long  enough  to  acquire  a 
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fixed  taste  for  this  refinement,  in 
many  instances  perfectly  novel  to 
them.  The  consequence  is,  that  on 
returning  home,  often  to  very 
humble  homes,  they  find  the  do- 
mestic circle  unbearable.  The 
change  from  the  daily  routine  of 
appointed  tasks  to  utter  idleness 
is  intolerable.  They  are  over- 
educated  for  their  station  of  life ; 
the  men  who  would  marry  them 
are  uncongenial  and  unsuitable  to 
them.  They  are  unclassed,  and  we 
do  not  believe  we  exaggerate  in 
stating  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
return  to  their  convents  in  disgust 
with  the  world  and  themselves. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  the  best  thing 
they  can  do,  for  the  superficial  ac- 
complishments which  form  the  ordi- 
nary convent  curriculum  are  found 
totally  useless  in  their  homes.  Of 
housekeeping,  cooking,  plain  sew- 
ing,  or,  indeed,  any  single  thing 
useful  as  a  resource  and  occupation, 
the  convent  graduates  are  in  a  state 
of  complete  ignorance;  conscientious 
and  religious,  refined  and  pure- 
minded,  they  struggle  on  awhile 
against  the  obstacles  besetting  their 
path,  and  the  uncongeniality  of 
the  male  members  of  their  family 
and  acquaintance.  They  cannot 
find  employment  as  governesses  or 
teachers,  for  the  convents  have  a 
monopoly  of  that  profession ;  more- 
over, their  slender  acquirements 
would  never  stand  the  critical  test 
of  a  private  situation.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  the 
convents.  This  they  do  in  num- 
bers of  which  few  have  any  idea,  not 
merely  to  convents  in  Ireland,  but 
to  those  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  convents  in  Scotland 
peopled  almost  entirely  by  Irish 
women  ;  in  England  too.  The  only 
convents  we  know  of  in  Africa  are 
two  Irish  Dominican  foundations ; 
in  New  Zealand  the  same.  India, 
China,  Syria,  save  a  few  French 
settlements,  possess  establishments 
peopled  from  the  superabundance 
of  the    Irish    mother-houses.     In 


America,  the  convents  may  be  said 
to  be  exclusively  Irish :  for  a  native 
American  to  take  the  veil  is  a  thing 
almost  unknown.  In  the  West 
Indian  Islands  are  convents  the 
majority  of  whose  inmates  belong  to 
the  same  nationality,  and  in  France- 
there  is  scarce  a  single  convent  with- 
out one  or  more  representatives  of 
the  Island  of  Saints.  An  Irish  Aus- 
tralian bishop  told  us  lately  that  he 
had  made  the  modern  grand  tour, 
and  that  in  every  convent  in  every 
part  of  the  world  he  had  visited  his 
ubiquitous  countrywomen  were  to 
be  found. 

This  certainly  is  a  social  phe- 
nomenon of  a  highly  interesting 
kind,  and  outsiders  would  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  ascertain  its  causes ;  but 
we  assert  without  hesitation  that 
we  have  laid  our  finger  on  its  vital 
principle  in  pointing  out  that  it 
arises  chiefly,  almost  solely,  from  the 
totally  unsuitable  and  in  great  part 
equally  useless  education  imparted  by 
their  religious  teachers  to  the  girls  of 
the  lower  grade  of  the  Irish  middle 
classes.  Home  life  after  four,  six,  or 
more  years  in  the  refined  retirement 
of  a  monastic  establishment,  with 
its  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens, 
flower-laden  oratories,  and  dignified 
sisterhood,  is  simply  unbearable. 
Another  powerful  attraction  to 
young  and  unreflecting  minds  is  the 
idealistic,  romantic  esteem,  in  which 
the  profession  and  its  members  are 
held.  The  religious  habit  confers  a 
certain  social  standing  of  immense 
value  in  their  eyes.  The  homely 
patronymic  is  exchanged  for  the 
sonorous  title  of  some  long  dead 
and  buried  saint,  and  the  daughter 
of  a  publican  ranks  equal  with  the 
descendant  of  the  Howards. 

We  must  not  forget  that  a  large 
contingent  is  also  drawn  from  the 
genus  '  social  failures,9  as  a  certain 
M.P.  with  such  good  taste  and 
feeling  lately  designated  the  women 
who  have  failed  in  the  time-honoured 
and  custom-sanctioned  pursuit  of 
husbands.   In  other  countries  these 
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would  take  to  blue-stockingism, 
politics,  woman's  rights,  Ac.,  but 
these  employments  always  imply  a 
pecuniary  independence  or  resources 
of  which  a  similar  class  in  Ireland 
-are  destitute.  Great  numbers  of 
women  do  not  enter  until  they  are 
past  thirty;  in  fact,  it  is  usually 
within  a  year  or  two  after  leaving 
school,  or  else  not  for  ten  or  twelve, 
that  they  arrive  at  the  resolution. 
Those  who  enter  early  are  supposed 
to  make  the  best  nuns,  but  it  makes 
very  little  difference  afterwards,  and 
none  whatever  in  the  consideration 
in  which  they  are  held  by  others, 
for,  as  Manzoni's  Capuchin  says, 
*  U  la  gloria  delV  abito  questo,  Signor 
Conto,  che  un  uomo  it  quale  al  secolo 
ha  potuto  far  dir  di  se,  con  questo  in- 
~dos80  divenii  un  altro.' 

The  good  nuns  must  not  be  too 
hardly  judged,  for  they  share  the 
•common  superstition  of  gentility 
that  women  are  never  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves — at  least  in 
'the  world.'  That  idea  is  all  very 
well  for  the  upper  ten  thousand ;  but 
-as  regards  the  professional  and 
trading  classes  in  this  country,  it 
is  the  height  of  absurdity.  We  all 
know  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  and 
how  death  or  illness  may  reduce  to 
poverty  the  family  of  the  hard- 
worked  doctor  or  lawyer.  If  the 
women  of  any  class  need  the  means 
of  supporting  themselves,  surely  it  is 
in  the  middle  class  that  the  necessity 
for  their  doing  so  oftenest  arises. 
And  in  any  case  why  should  not 
parents  insist  on  having  market 
value  for  their  money  ?  Why  should 
teachers  persist  in  using  the  books 
in  vogue  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ? 
Why  not  give  English  literature 
its  due  place  among  the  school 
.studies,  were  it  only  as  an  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  the  circulating 
libraries ;  and  allow  with  a  good 
grace  that  young  women  ought 
to  know  something  of  the  cost 
of  keeping  a  house,  and  of  cooking 
a  dinner ;  moreover,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of   spelling  is 


highly  desirable?  What  is  the 
use  of  the  unnatural  and  useless,  if 
not  harmful,  restraint  in  which  the 
pupils  are  kept — the  bare,  bleak 
schoolrooms,  uncomfortable  forms, 
and,  above  all,  the  ugly,  monotonous 
uniforms  ?  How  much  better,  in 
place  of  this  last,  would  it  not  be  to 
teach  the  girls  how  to  dress  them- 
selves suitably  and  economically! 
The  avowed  object  of  this  uniform 
costume  is  to  prevent  them  occupy- 
ing themselves  with  vain  and  mun- 
dane thoughts.  Eve's  nature  re- 
fuses to  be  eradicated  by  any 
number  of  years  of  black  bomba- 
zine, and  immediately  on  being 
emancipated  from  the  school  re- 
straints breaks  out  into  awful  and 
flagrant  combinations  of  colour  and 
form.  It  is  well  known  in  Dublin 
that  a  young  lady  of  the  Catholio 
faith  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other  by  her  gaudy,  ill-chosen,  and 
extravagant  manner  of  dressing. 
Taste  or  judgment  in  such  matters 
cannot  be  expected  from  untutored 
and  inexperienced  eyes,  and  extra- 
vagance and  excessive  devotion  to 
personal  adornment  are  natural  to 
all  uncultivated  minds. 

That    Irishwomen    are    not   in- 
capable   of    valuing    really    solid 
instruction  may  be  seen  from  the 
numbers  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  afforded    by  the 
Alexandra    School     and     College. 
Though    of   comparatively    recent 
foundation,  300  pupils  attend  the 
lectures  given  daily  by  the  most 
eminent  professors  in  Dublin,  some 
of  them  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  charge  for  the  entire  course, 
embracing  no  fewer  than  28  sub- 
jects, is  only  20I.  a  year,  far  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  paltry  pretence 
of  accomplishments  taught  in  the 
convent  schools.   Board  in  the  resi- 
dence house  costs  50Z.  per  annum 
additional,  and  we  assert  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  girls  over  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  this  moment  in- 
mates of  convent  schools  cost  their 
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parents  very  little  short  of  70?.  a 
year.  Although  Latin,  Greek,  ma- 
thematics,  and  not  a  few  'ologies 
are  taught  at  the  Alexandra  College, 
Dublin,  the  humbler  branches  of 
education  are  not  neglected.  A 
school  of  cookery  has  been  some 
time  in  existence,  where  the  pupils 
may  learn  from  an  imported  chef 
every  department  of  the  culinary 
art,  from  boiling  a  potato  up  to 
consommee  a  la  Duchesse  d'Edim- 
bourg.  One  fact  in  especial  we 
consider  worth  while  instancing. 
Several  Roman  Catholics  have  at- 
tended this  college  for  years,  and  in 
all  that  time  a  single  word  calcu- 
lated to  hurt  their  feelings  as  Catho- 
lics has  never  been  heard  in  any  of 
the  class  or  lecture  rooms.  Neither 
do  we  believe  that  the  books  are 
liable  to  any  objection.  The  college 
doors  are  always  open  to  visitors. 
The  lists  of  classes  and  teachers  are 
published  in  the  daily  papers,  so 
that  everyone  knows  exactly  what 
is  being  done,  and  how  the  time  is 
employed.  Other  schools  strive  to 
emulate,  in  the  attractions  they 
offer,  the  success  of  this  institution. 
A  healthy  system  of  rivalry  has 
sprung  up,  and  the  education  of 
Irish  Protestant  girls  bids  fair  to  out- 
strip that  of  their  co-religionists  in 
England.    All  this  simply  because 


no  restriction  is  placed  on  a  purely 
natural  growth.  A  better  state  of 
things  was  needed,  and  forthwith 
the  supply  arises  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

If  the  nuns  want  to  keep  the 
education  of  girls  in  their  hands, 
they  must  open  their  eyes  to  the 
need  of  a  sweeping  reform  which  is 
wanted  now  to  save  their  institu- 
tions— long  stagnant — from  swift 
decay.  Since  they  assumed  to  them- 
selves— now  a  long  time  ago— 
the  task  of  instructing  youth,  they 
have  introduced  but  few  improve- 
ments, and  these  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly. There  are  clever  women 
among  their  ranks,  gifted  with  the 
facility  for  imparting  what  they  do 
know;  but  a  seclusion  from  the 
world  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years,  the  want  of  communion  with 
cultivated  minds,  ignorance  of  the 
progress  of  ideas  and  of  higher 
class  literature,  render  minds  inert 
and  unproductive.  Nor  can  the 
teaching  over  and  over  again  of  the 
subjects  we  have  specified  be  calcu- 
lated either  to  interest  or  improve 
them  ;  it  is  like  the  punishment  of 
Sisyphus,  the  stone  rolled  uphill  to 
a  certain  point  rolls  down  again, 
and  wearily  they  put  their  shoulders 
to  it  and  recommence  their  painful 
task  of  pretending  to  teach. 
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WHENEVER  we  leave  our  'na- 
tive heath,'  which  we  con- 
fess we  do  as  often  as  we  conve- 
niently can,  there  is  one  subject 
which  invariably  recurs  to  us,  and 
fills  us  with  pleasant  anticipations, 
namely,  'What  we  shall  eat.' 
With  some  few  notable  exceptions, 
which  may  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
our  experience  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  foreigners  are  more 
bold,  because  less  prejudiced,  than 
we  English  in  the  matter  of  inves- 
tigating what  is  good  to  be  eaten, 
and  more  successful  in  manipu- 
lating the  same  when  discovered. 

There  are,  we  know,  certain  per- 
sons who  feel  that  gastronomic  sub- 
jects are  unworthy  of  their  high 
attention;  but  for  the  benefit  and 
amusement  of  those  who,  if  we  be 
right,  take  a  wiser  and  more 
generous  view  of  the  great  ques- 
tion, we  venture  to  quote  the  very 
sensible  remarks  of  M.  Emile  Mon- 
tegut  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
of  January  15,  1874. 

Speaking  of  one  Malesch,  a  cha- 
racter in  the  Marquise  de  Blocque- 
ville's  new  novel,1  he  observes: 

On  lui  reproche  un  penchant  trop  pro- 
nonce1  poor  la  plus  innocents  des  sonsualites, 
la  cuisine  bien  appretee.  Voila  un  reproche 
qui  no  peut  venir  que  de  fort  mauvais 
logiciens.  Pretendrait-on  par  hasard  qu'il 
la  preferat  mal  apprdtee?  Jtien  d'ailleurs 
n'est  mieux  fait  pour  prouver  la  candeur 
et  la  droiture  de  Malesch  que  ce  gout  pour 
la  cuisine  appretee  selon  les  regies  du  sens 
commun ;  de  toutes  les  seusualites  c'est  la 
seule  que  puisse  arouer  un  homme  de  bien, 
car  c'est  la  seule  qui  soit  inoffensive,  et  qui 
n'engendre  pas  de  remords.  Jamais  canard 
r&ti  a  point  ne  causa  dommage  au  prochain, 
et  personne  ne  s'est  encore  repenti,  je  crois, 
d'un  beefsteak  prepar6  arec  soin. 

Words  worthy  indeed  of  a  son 
of  that  land  which  has  ever  taken 


the  lead  in  the  intelligent  direction 
of  the  cuisine,  and  that  not  merely 
in  the  higher  branches,  but  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  life. 
Of  this  latter  assertion  the  English- 
man  finds  ample  proof  on  his  first 
landing  at  Calais  or  Boulogne.  As 
he  leaves  his  steamboat  he  passes 
into  a  comfortable,  well-warmed, 
well-lighted  room,  and  finds  little 
marble-topped  tables  scattered 
about,  while  instead  of  the  eternal 
sandwich,  the  sawdust  bun,  or  the 
leathery  pork  pie,  he  will  find 
awaiting  his  choice  two  or  three 
admirably  cooked  plats,  with  their 
appropriate  vegetables,  hot  and 
appetising,  which  he  may  eat  com- 
fortably seated,  and  wash  down 
with  a  half  bottle  of  excellent  petit 
Bordeaux,  or  more  expensive  wine 
if  he  choose.  Should  he  have  no 
appetite  here  in  consequence,  it 
may  be,  of  too  unkindly  treatment 
on  the  part  of  Neptune,  he  will  find 
similar  fare  to  tempt  him  again  at 
Amiens.  In  fact,  throughout  Franc* 
the  buffets  are  such  as  become  a. 
highly  civilised  nation,  and  are  very 
for  indeed  removed  from  the  Mugby 
Junction  Btyle.  At  Dijon,  at  Avig- 
non, and  many  another  station,  wo 
have  dined  like  princes  ?o?  threu 
francs  and  a  half;  but  perhaps  our 
sunniest  memory  rests  upon  the 
buffet  at  Morcenx,  a  tiny  little 
plaoe  between  Bordeaux  and  Pan. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  did  we 
taste  that  exquisite  fungus,  the 
Cepe  (Boletus  Oervi),  large  and  suc- 
culent, and,  in  our  opinion,  superior 
in  flavour  to  both  the  mushroom 
and  the  truffle;  yet  a  compatriot 
at  the  same  table  refused  to  touch 
them  because  ' they  looked  so  queer.9 
As  if  that  were  a  reason  for  not  risk* 
ing  a  new  experience.  What  indeed 
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looks  more  queer  than  the  now  domes- 
tic oyster  P  Surely  around  his  breast 
was  *  robur  et  eas  triplex '  who  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  cooking  a  lob- 
ster, and  thus  by  his  audacity  confer- 
red a  lasting  benefit  upon  mankind. 
So  let  any  man,  who  travels  in  this 
part  of  France,  seek  for  the  Cepe 
till  he  find  it,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  somewhat  strange  aspect,  let  him 
eat  in  perfect  confidence ;  he  will 
thank  us  for  the  hint. 

Although,  of  course,  in  the  best 
restaurants  of  Paris  the  gourmet  may 
find  everything  he  can  desire,  yet 
for  general  good  feeding  commend 
us  to  the  South  of  France.  Draw 
a  large  circle  which  will  include 
Pengueux,  Toulouse,  and  Avignon, 
and  find  its  centre.  Take  this  as 
the  omphalos  of  the  world  of  cookery. 
Then  as  you  draw  concentric  circles 
outside  the  first,  you  will  have  zones 
representing  deterioration  in  gastro- 
nomical  science  in  an  almost  con- 
stant ratio ;  capitals  and  great  cen- 
tres of  commerce,  of  course,  being 
•excepted  in  this  arrangement. 

Still  in  most  countries  there  is 
something  to  be  learnt;  some  peculiar 
dish  (not  unfrequently  the  queerest 
looking)  which  will  reward  investi- 
gation. Occasionally,  indeed,  the  en- 
quirer will  meet  with  a  rebuff;  but  is 
not  this  the  case  in  all  original  re- 
search ?   Never  shall  we  forget  our 
first  and  last  acquaintance  with  that 
northernest  and  nastiest  of  foods 
called  stockfische.    We  had  arrived 
at  a  Boater's  hut  far  away  in  the 
Arctic  regions  of  Norway,  hungry 
as  starved  wolves,  and  lo !  one  set 
before  us  what  looked  and  felt  like 
a  large  splinter  of  pine  wood.    As 
we  raised  it  to  our  lips,  however, 
we  became  fully  aware  by  the  per- 
fume, which  can  only  be  described 
as    noisome,  that   it    consisted  of 
animal  matter ;  still,  undaunted,  we 
managed  to  bite  off  a  portion ;  at  first 
it  seemed  tasteless,  but,  as  it  became 
slowly  reduced  by  actively  working 
jaws,  such  a  sickening  flavour  un- 
folded itself   that    in  horror    and 


amazement  we  fled  from  the  food 
and  the  hut  that  could  harbour  it. 

Our  feeling  on  first  tasting  the 
plum  soup  of  Norway,  served  at  the 
commencement  of  dinner,  was  one 
of  indignant  surprise  not  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  bucolic  gentle- 
man who  bit  into  an  olive  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  preserved 
greengage ;  and  though  it  is  not  in 
itself  absolutely  nauseous,  we  con- 
fess  we  could  never  abide  it.  There 
is,  however,  one  excellent  dish  which 
the  Norwegian  traveller  meets  with 
at  every  little  inn.  It  is  called  'car- 
bonado,' and  consists  of  minced 
meat,  eggs,  and  fine  herbs  made  up 
into  a  kind  of  cake  and  then  fried 
or  baked.  The  meat  probably,  if 
cooked  in  an  ordinary  way,  would 
defy  mastication,  but  thus  treated, 
it  is  really  a  dainty  plat.  Equally 
common  at  the  post  stations  is  sal- 
mon, dried  and  prepared  in  some 
sublime  manner,  far  superior  to  the 
kippered  salmon  of  commerce,  and 
eaten  raw  in  the  thinnest  possible 
slices. 

Grossing  the  North  Sea,  we  met 
with  another  strange  dish,  which 
looks  awfa'  and  grewsome  to 
Southron  eyes,  sheep's  head.  True 
to  our  principles,  we  tasted  it,  and 
found  it  excellent ;  particularly  lus- 
cious are  the  portions  about  the  eyes, 
but  we  would  that  the  odour  at- 
tending this  delicacy  could  be  mo- 
dified. 

Of  that  other  much  lauded  Scotch 
dish,  haggis,  we  can  only  say  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  poem  of  Burns, 
and  the  chapter  in  the  Nodes  Am- 
brosiance,  which  it  has  inspired,  in 
our  opinion  it  would  be  better  for 
the  world  that  it  had  never  been 
invented. 

In  passing  to  happier  fields  let  us 
say  one  word  in  favour  of  that 
which  at  one  time  was  conceived  to 
be  the  favourite,  if  not  the  universal, 
food  of  Frenchmen.  How  rarely  in 
real  life  frogs  are  actually  met  with, 
all  travellers  know;  but  when  served 
they  are  well    worthy   of   atten- 
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tion.  They  strongly  resemble  both 
in  flavour  and  appearance  the  white 
meat  of  a  chicken,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  are  somewhat  superior. 
In  no  way  are  they  calculated  to 
excite  the  feeling  which  Bon  Gaul- 
tier  facetiously  attributes  to  her  Ma- 
jesty after  sapping  on  frog-pies 
offered  her  by  Louis  Philippe : 

The  Queen  she  gaed  until  her  bed, 
And  Prince  Albert  likewise, 

And  the  last  word  that  gay  lady  said 
Was,  0  thae  puddock  pies ! 

It  would,  of  course,  be  far  wide  of 
our  aim  to  discuss  here  the  delicious 
mysteries  of  the  French  cuisine. 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  books 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Brillat  Savarin, 
of  Ude,  of  Gonffe,  and  a  thousand 
worthies  P  But  let  us  on  to  Rome, 
the  native  land  of  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  dishes  in  Europe. 
Still  ere  leaving  Marseilles,  let  us  not 
fail  to  remember  that  we  are  in  the 
borne  and  birthplace,  so  to  speak, 
of  bouillabaisse,  that  most  perfect 
of  fish  soups,  which,  though  sung  by 
Thackeray,  is,  we  fear,  known  to 
but  few  out  of  Southern  France.  It 
is  a  noble  hotchpotch  of  every  sort  of 
fish  that  can  be  netted,  nothing  too 
large,  nothing  too  small  to  be  placed 
in  the  bubbling  cauldron,  but  the 
larger  fish  must  be  cut  in  pieces; 
then  crown  the  mess  with  bay, 
sharpen  it  with  lemon,  stimulate  it 
with  tomatoes,  fortify  it  with  white 
wine,  tickle  it  with  garlic,  and  be- 
hold bouiUabaiMe.  When  you  have 
tasted,  you  will  feel  inclined  to 
spend  a  second  day  at  Marseilles. 

But  having  arrived  at  Borne,  let 
us  first  wander  through  the  market 
in  the  early  morning,  and  see  what 
manner  of  things  these  Romans 
sell  as  things  edible.  Here  is  a 
fishmonger's  stall.  But,  oh,  what 
monsters  be  these !  Here  are  huge 
misshapen  fish,  unfamiliar  to  our 
eyes,  and  that  look  the  very  quint- 
essence of  coarseness  and  tough- 
ness, piles  of  sea-snails,  and  most 
unattractive  looking  conchylia,  and 
here,  as  we  live,  lie  three  or  four 


cuttle-fish  with  long  slimy  feelers. 
One  thing  alone  is  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  that  brilliant  bank  of  fresh  red 
mullet.  Moving  on  to  the  poul- 
terer's, we  see,  of  course,  some  poor 
specimens  of  skinny  fowls ;  but 
regard  then  this  heterogeneous 
crowd  of  small  birds,  that  are  hung 
up  by  their  legs  on  all  sides ;  here 
be  finches  green,  gold,  and  chaf, 
blackbirds  and  thrushes,  sparrows 
and  robins, — choughs  and  magpies 
even,  for  the  poorer  purchasers ; — 
but  the  rest  will  be  served  at  noble 
tables,  probably  entered  in  the 
menu  as  mauviettes.  Here  is  sus- 
pended a  fretful  porcupine  with  all 
its  quills,  said  to  be  most  excellent, 
but  unfortunately  not  among  our 
personal  experiences.  Not  far  off 
hangs  a  dog-fox ;  let  us  hope  he  is 
meant  to  be  stuffed  by  a  naturalist 
and  not  by  a  cuisinier.  All  these 
have  been  brought  in  by  Campagna 
peasants  or  keen  sportsmen,  who 
deem  all  creatures  game  that  come 
within  gun-shot. 

But  enough  of  the  uncooked. 
We  will  not  dine  to-day  at  any  of 
the  great  Anglo-Roman  caravan- 
serais (though  at  the  *  Angleterre,' 
by-the-bye,  we  should  probably  meet 
boar's  head  served  with  a  most 
perfect  sweet  acid  sauce  containing 
all  sorts  of  wild  berries,  a  sauce 
which  is  amongst  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  the  house,  known  only  to 
the  supreme  chef),  but  to-day  we 
will  visit  a  real  Roman  restaurant, 
where  we  shall  meet  real  Romans, 
and  being  at  Rome  dine  as  Rome 
does.  Through  numerous  by-lanes 
and  alleys,  none  of  the  cleanest  or 
best  lighted,  we  make  our  way  to 
the  'Angelito,'  where  dinner  has 
already  been  ordered  by  the  kind- 
liest of  friends  and  the  sagest  of 
caterers,  Signor  G.,  well  known  to 
old  habitues  of  the  Eternal  City; 
a  man  who  in  his  early  life  has 
known  stormy  days,  has  known  the 
inside  of  a  Papal  prison  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  termed  a  little 
political  offence,  a  scheme  in  which 
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certain  other  politicians  joined,  to 
blow  up  the  Chamber  of  Cardinals, 
has  also  known  the  agony  of  being 
kept  fourteen  days  without  water, 
a  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  in 
this  same  Papal  prison  for  hurling 
his  water-jug  at  an  oily  ecclesiastic, 
who  tempted  him  by  the  promise 
of  filthy  lucre  to  betray  hiB  asso- 
ciates ;  but  when  I  last  saw  him  in 
ripe  old  age,  he  was  bright  and 
sunny,  and  had  for  years  relin- 
quished these  little  political  offences 
in  favour  of  younger  men. 

But  let  us  see  what  dinner  he 
has  ordered.  First  appear,  as  avanU 
couriers,  caviare,  olives,  thin  slices 
of  ham  and  sausage ;  then  a  dish 
to  be  often  dreamt  of,  maccaroni 
cooked  in  a  sublime  manner  with 
truffles;  next  a  spigola,  one  of 
those  ugly  fish  we  have  seen  in  the 
market,  but  now  stuffed  with  an 
exquisite  pudding  and  served  with 
sauce  bleue  aux  huitres  ;  then  appear 
red  mullet  grilled ;  but  the  next 
dish  makes  us  tremble,  for  we 
recognise  the  snake-like  feelers  of 
our  friend  the  cuttle:fish.  We  over- 
come the  weakness  of  shrinking 
humanity,  and  taste.  Well  that  we 
do !  for  it  turns  out  to  be  the  curious 
plat,  the  tour  deforce  of  the  evening. 
By  careful  stewing  this  strange 
creature  has  been  reduced  to  a 
delightful  succulent  gelatinous  mass, 
and  flavoured  with  all  sorts  of  spices 
andsavouryherbsitearnsourhighest 
approval.  An  interlude  follows  of 
truffles  on  toast.  And  then  a  dish  of 
laocia,  a  small  fish  not  unlike  our 
whitebait,  served  cold  in  a  delicious 
preparation,  in  which  oil  largely 
predominates.  Woodcocks  and 
ortolans  close  the  feast,  in  which 
the  attentive  reader  will  note  that 
no  flesh  meat  is  served,  yet  all  alike 
manifested  the  feeling  of  thorough 
after-dinner  content. 

Now  that  monster  aquaria  are 
coming  into  vogue,  why  should  not 
the  sepia  be  largely  bred,  and  stewed 
cuttle-fish  become  a  dainty  easily 
attainable  at  English  tables  ?    Nay, 


even  his  formidable  brother  the 
octopus,  if  executed  instantaneously 
by  insertion  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  (so  that  between  him  and  the 
cook  there  might  be  no  such  terrific 
encounter  as  that  which  Victor 
Hago  has  described),  and  then 
stewed  slowly  and  carefully  for  hours 
in  a  properly  prepared  liquor,  would 
probably  turn  out  a  delicacy  of  the 
highest  order.  Let  the  two  great 
curators  seriously  consider  the 
matter.  Let  them  enter  on  a  friendly 
contest  as  to  which  shall  produce 
the  more  perfect  dish,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  results  will  be  known 
hereafter  as  Octopus  a  la  Crystal 
Palace  and  Octopus  a  la  Brighton. 

At  the  '  Falcone,'  another  of  the 
purely  Roman  inns,  we  on  another 
occasion  met  with  a  thick  soup 
composed  of  sea- snails,  mussels, 
whelks,  and  other  molluscs,  which 
deserved,  and  met  with,  careful  con- 
sideration and  loud  commendation. 
There,  too,  the  cefalo,  which  with- 
out high  art  would  be  nearly  worth- 
less, was  rendered  most  palatable. 
In  fact,  the  great  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  cuisine  are  in  respect  of 
fish ;  for  although,  save  the  red 
mullet,  scarcely  a  fish  that  swims  in 
Roman  waters  would  prove  attrac- 
tive if  simply  boiled  or  fried,  under 
the  careful  manipulation  of  the  chef 
it  becomes  altogether  a  transformed 
and  elevated  creature. 

In  Southern  Italy  there  are  in- 
deed two  magnificent  fishes  which 
call  for  no  such  artistic  interference. 
The  tunny  and  the  sword-fish — the 
former  a  constant  and  the  latter  by 
no  means  a  rare  visitor  at  the  tablet 
d'hote  of  Messina  in  the  season — 
are  best  cooked  plain,  and  served 
with  oil  or  clarified  butter.  They 
are  similar  in  appearance,  are  firm 
as  salmon,  and  their  flesh  is  of  dark 
saffron  hue.  The  sword-fish,  how- 
ever, is  the  more  delicate  and  the 
more  highly  flavoured. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Italy  and 
themonstersofthedeep.  In  Switzer- 
land there  is  a  certain  dish  at  the 
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sight  of  which  we  hare  seen  British 
matrons   shudder   and    a   bronzed 
paterfamilias  turn    pale;    perhaps 
from  some  curious  parental  instinct, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  marmot, 
-when  served  at  table,  is  rather  sug- 
gestive of  a  plat  which  is  now,  we 
believe,   the  exclusive  privilege  of 
some*  South  Sea  Islanders  and  a  few 
curious  gourmets  in  the  interior  of* 
Africa.     But  this  feeling  of  dislike, 
however  it  arise,   should   certainly 
be  overcome  ;  for  your  marmot  is  a 
most  excellent  creature ;  it  is  vastly 
like  sucking-pig,  but  has  a  gamey 
flavour,  and  is  of  course  more  ma- 
tare.     In  the  reign  of  the  great 
landlord-cfte/  Herr  Wellig,  at  the 
jEggischhorn,  a  marmot  was  almost 
always  to  be  obtained,  if  due  notice 
were  given ;   and  one  of  our  last 
recollections  of  that  most  excitable 
gentleman  connects  itself  with  a 
specimen  which  had  been  procured 
for  our  special  delectation.    Certain 
letters  arriving,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  leave  some  two  hours 
before  the  pretty  beast  could  be 
served.  Though  our  grief  was  great, 
we   knew  how  to  practise  resig- 
nation ;    but  Herr  Wellig    placed 
no  control  upon  his  feelings.     He 
raved,  he  tore  his  hair,  he  cursed 
the   letters,   cursed    the   postman, 
cursed,  we  fear,  the  poor  marmot 
himself,  while  with  the  next  breath 
he  lauded  him  to  the  skies  as  the 
finest,  the  fattest,  and  altogether 
quite  the  most  perfect  marmot  he 
had  ever  seen.   But,  alas  !  the  sepa- 
ration was  inevitable ;  we  left  him 
bathed  in  tears,  ourselves  with  sad- 
dened hearts.     He  probably  con- 
soled himself  eventually  by  eating 
the  luscious  dish  intended  for  us ; 
if  so,  I  am  sure  he  must  have  for- 
given what  he  denounced  at  the 
time  as  a  base  desertion.    No  man 
could  eat    abundantly  of  a  roast 
marmot  without  feeling  profoundly 
benevolent  towards  all  mankind. 
'    Another  strange  and  delightful 
dish  once  fell  to  our  lot  in  the  land 


of  glaciers,  but  it  was  and  remains 
Bhrouded  in  mystery. 

We  were  staying  at  a  mountain 
inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  St. 
Gothard,  not  very  remarkable  for 
the  goodness  or  the  abundance  of 
its  supplies,  when  one  day  a  dish 
was  handed  round  which  met  with 
the  loud  approval  of  all,  though 
none  could  put  a  name  to  it.  We 
appealed  to  the  grotesque  hoyden 
who  waited,  and  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Chignon  from  her  having 
once  begged  a  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club  to  bestow  upon  her  his  wealth 
of  beard,  to  supplement  her  own 
scant  locks ;  we  appealed  to  the  fair 
young  mistress  of  the  house,  but  no 
intelligible  answer  was  obtained. 
The  animal  had  certainly  had  four 
legs,  the  whole  body  was  clothed 
upon  with  delicious  fat ;  at  last  the 
word  chien  was  whispered,  then 
boldly  suggested  to  our  attendants, 
but  neither  assent  nor  denial  fol- 
lowed, nothing  but  shrieks  of  ob- 
streperous laughter.  Two  facts  are 
certain.  One,  that  the  plat  was 
simply  perfect ;  the  other,  that  a  pet 
dog  of  extreme  obesity  belonging 
to  a  hostile  establishment  had  dis- 
appeared two  days  before,  and  was 
never  again  seen  alive.  Possibly 
the  Chinese  are  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion after  all. 

In  Spain,  though  there  is  little 
generally  to  attract  the  gourmet, 
for  their  cuisine  is  for  the  most  part 
a  third-rate  imitation  of  third-rate 
French  cookery,  thus  bearing  about 
the  same  proportion  to  the  real 
thing  that  a  tailor  does  to  a  man, 
yet  at  a  small  inn  just  outside  the 
gates  of  the  Alhambra  we  met  with 
a  ravishing  dish,  which  is  amongst 
the  juiciest  of  our  recollections. 
Slices  of  ham  that  had  been  cured 
in  the  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
were  served  stewed  with  fresh  to- 
matoes. These  hams  are  known  as 
the  Jamones dulcesde las  Alpujarras; 
the  Alpujarras  being  a  portion'  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  chain.    Scarcely 
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any  Bait  is  used,  bat  the  bams  are 
placed  in  a  light  pickle  for  about  a 
week,  and  tben  transferred  to  the 
mountain  snows.  Nothing  so  deli- 
cate in  the  way  of  pig's  flesh  have 
we  eaten  before  or  since,  and  we 
fairly  astonished  our  host  by  the 
number  of  dishes  hot  and  hot  that 
we  called  for  and  despatched. 

A  dessert  of  fresh  picked  oranges  * 
{how  different  to  the  ordinary 
orange  of  domestic  life !)  prevented 
Any  discomfort  from  thirst.  But 
this  reference  to  fruit  reminds  us 
that  we  must  not  omit  to  do  honour 
to  the  Spanish  mode  of  preserving, 
which  is  quite  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. A  slice  being  cut  from  one 
end  of  a  large  melon,  the  seeds  and 
soft  part  of  the  flesh  are  removed, 
and  into  the  hollow  thus  formed  a 
luscious  heterogeneous  crowd  of 
apricots,  nectarines,  and  peaches, 
of  oranges  both  sweet  and  bitter, 
of  slices  of  pine  apple,  of  straw- 
berries, of  raspberries,  is  pressed 
and  closely  packed;  then  all  is 
steeped  in  the  preserving  syrup, 
the  slice  is  restored  to  the  end  of 
the  melon,  reunited  by  the  stickiness 
of  the  sugar.  How  long  it  remains 
under  treatment,  how  often  the  syrup 
may  be  made  to  simmer,  are  details 
unknown  to  us ;  what  we  do  know  is 
that  the  final  result  is  altogether  the 
flupremest  form  of  preserved  fruit. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these 
rambling  remarks  to  an  end  with 
some  account  of  *  things  which  we 
have  eaten'  in  England. 

In  our  self-appointed  character 
as  inspectors  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  we  assisted 
{strictly  in  the  French  sense)  at 
the  great  dinner  at  the  Langham 
Hotel  when  the  huge  vicomte  de 
cheval  was  brought  into  the  dining- 
room  on  the  shoulders  of  four  stal- 
wart giants  in  the  well-known  beef- 
eaters9  garb,  which  was  perhaps 
slightly  inappropriate.  We  carefully 
investigated  every  dish  that  was 
horsey  (for  alternative  dishes  were 


provided  for  the  weaker  brethren), 
we  even  selected  soles  as  our  fish 
because  according  to  the  menu  they 
were  cooked  in  oil  extracted  from 
horse,  we  ate  of  every  entree  from 
the  petits  pdtes  de  eerveUe  down  to 
filets  a  la  Francaise,  and  we  par- 
took  of  the  roast.  Alas !  that  we 
should  have  to  say  it,  but  candour 
compels  us  to  confess  we  were  not 
overwhelmed  with  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. While  disguised  by  sauces 
horse-flesh  will  pass,  but  as  plain 
roast  itis  not  desirable.  Not  that  there 
is  any  disagreeable  taste  attached 
to  it,  but  it  simply  suggests  the  idea 
of  inferior  beef.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
wholesome  food,  and  if  prejudice 
could  be  overcome,  should  prove 
most  acceptable  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  prime  beef,  though  it  is  hardlj 
ever  likely  to  become  a  favourite 
plat  at  a  petit  diner  soigne.  There 
was,  however,  we  cannot  help  fancy- 
ing, one  mistake  made  by  the  mana- 
gers of  this  excellent  banquet:  the 
older  horses  were  used  for  the 
entrees,  while  the  vicomte  was  cut 
from  a  four  year  old.  Would  not 
the  maturer  meat  have  had  a  better 
chance  when  roasted?  On  this 
occasion  we  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  and,  thanks  to 
him,  had  the  opportunity  of  increas- 
ing our  knowledge  by  tasting  bear. 
Perhaps  as  the  victim  had  lived 
some  years  in  the  Zoo,  his  constitu- 
tion may  have  been  undermined, 
and  even  the  flavour  of  his  flesh 
affected  by  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  the  food  daily  administered 
to  him  by  admiring  children  and 
nursemaids,  but  we  frankly  admit 
we  did  not  like  him. 

Our  attendance,  however,  at  the 
Langham  Hotel  dinner  remotely  led 
to  a  very  important  experiment 
which  was  soon  after  made  at  Cam- 
bridge, a  place  where  'the  philoso- 
phers ' — Heaven  Bave  the  mark  !— 
complain  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  original  research. 
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The  report  of  our  experiences 
elicited  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
one  distinguished  alike  for  classical 
and  culinary  lore,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  test  the  qualities  of  ass-flesh. 

Accordingly,  a  donkey,  who  had 
attained  the  mature  age  of  .six,  was 
purchased,  and  carefully  fattened 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  till  it 
"became  quite  a  pleasure  to  pay  our 
daily  visit  and  poke  him  profession- 
ally in  the  ribs  as  he  put  on  yet 
more  and  more  flesh.  At  last  came 
the  day  of  doom.  He  was  pronounced 
perfect,  was  duly  slaughtered,  and 
the  series  of  experiments  commenced. 
The  day  after  nis  decease  the  brains 
were  eaten  with  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  liver  proved  superior 
to  that  of  calf.  All  this  was  well, 
but  our  anxiety  was  about  the 
joints ;  so,  when  it  had  hung  a  week, 
we  ventured  on  a  calotte  d'dne 
braisee  a  la  jardiniere,  which 
proved  so  attractive  that  on  the 
next  day  we  boldly  attacked  a 
roast  sirloin,  pure  and  simple.  We 
felt  at  once  we  had  our  reward. 
There  was  no  hesitation  about  it. 
Not  only  did  roast  donkey  prove 
vastly  superior  to  horse,  but  with- 
out a  dissentient  vote  we  placed  it 
above  beef.  The  meat  was  very 
dark  and  rich-looking,  and  fully 
performed  its  promise ;  there  was  a 
slight  suggestion  of  venison  about 
it,  and  the  under-cut  was  simply 
superb.  Our  early  investigations 
having  thus  been  completely  crowned 
with  success,  it  was  decided  that  the 
second  sirloin  should  form  the  cen- 
tral point  of  a  banquet,  whose  gene- 
ral character  might  be  described  as 
asinine. 

Regard  our  menu : 

Le  potage  a  la  Midas. 
Les  eperlans,  sauce  a  la  Mayonnaise. 
Le  ragout  d'Edouard. 
Le  vol-au-vent  de  homard. 
L'aloyau  d'ane. 
La  dinde  rotie. 
Le  padding  de  Mok-Teo. 
La  gelee  au  Marosquin. 

Though  other  wines  were  pro- 


vided, Assmanhaasen  was  the  one 
specially  recommended  and  generally 
adopted.  We  have  sat  at  many  a 
good  man's  feast,  but  at  no  enter- 
tainment have  we  seen  the  convives* 
more  deeply  interested  or  more 
thoroughly  contented.  It  was  a 
complete  success,  and  the  bold 
speculator  who  would  breed  asses 
for  the  food  market  ought  to  succeed 
also. 

Some  slight  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings having  appeared  in  the 
daily  press,  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  distinguished  Florentine  Profes- 
sor, who  was  at  the  time  engaged  in 
translating  The  Physiology  of  Com- 
mon Life  into  Italian.  Anxious  for 
information,  yet  not  knowing  to 
whom  he  should  apply,  the  professor 
boldly  took  the  ass  by  the  ears,  and 
addressed  a  letter  '  A  un  membre- 
quelqu'il  soit  de  Trinity  House, 
Universite  de  Cambridge.'  Vague- 
as  this  was,  the  epistle  fell  into  the 
proper  hands ;  a  statement  was  duly 
forwarded,  which  we  have  since  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reading,  done 
into  choice  Italian. 

With  one  more  Cambridge  experi- 
ment we  will  close  these  remarks* 
It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a 
hamper  of  twelve  fine  rate  arrived 
at  a  certain  college  kitchen.  They 
had  been  killed  the  day  before,  on 
the  pulling  down  of  a  wheat  stack, 
so  that  they  had  been  clean  feeders,, 
and  they  were  all  plump  and  comely 
to  look  at.  The  three  largest,  which 
were  veritable  monsters,  were  se- 
lected for  roasting,  while  the  rest 
were  to  be  made  into  a  fricassee. 
At  the  appointed  time  a  party  or 
six  sat  down  to  test  their  merits. 
After  soup  and  fish  the  head  waiter,, 
with  an  expression  of  pity  not  un- 
mingled  with  contempt,  brought  in ' 
the  roast.  Half  a  rat,  which  had 
been  carefully  wrapt  in  bacon  pre* 
vious  to  roasting,  was  served  to 
each.  It  was  a  trying  moment,  but 
the  plunge  was  taken,  and  the  first 
mouthful    elicited    the    remarks: 
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'  Well,  at  all  events  it's  not  nasty ; ' 
'  No,  indeed,  it's  a  great  deal  better 
than  rabbit ; '  'I  call  it  very  fair 
eating.'  Each  man  finished  his 
portion,  and  three  or  four  picked 
the  l^ones. ,  Then  came  the  fricassee 
with  a  white  sauce ;  this  was  ex- 
ceedingly good,  but  of  course  owed 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  art  of 
the  chef  j  than  to  the  raw  material. 

The  final  decision  was  that  rats 
were  not  a  delicacy,  but  that  they 
were  wholesome  food,  and  certainly 
attractive  to  ahungry,to  say  nothing 


of  a  starring  man.  The  laureate  of 
the  party  delivered  his  comments  in 
the  following  form : 

Bats  are  not  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  a 

king. 
Bat  for  a  really  hungry  man  they're  just  the 

very  thing. 
Wrap  each  rat  in  bacon  fat,  roast  flow 

before  the  fire, 
Take  him  down  and  serve  him  brown; 

•  you've  all  you  can  require. 

The  last  ward  stood  originally 
desire,  but  was  altered  by  request. 

J.  F.  HaJKDT. 
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OUR  boast  of  being  a  practical 
•people  often  means  no  more 
than  that  we  fix  our  eyes  on  imme- 
diate effects,  and  neglect  the  con- 
sideration of  remote  and  collateral 
consequences.  We  love  to  legislate 
piecemeal,  striving  after  particular 
results  in  particular  cases,  and 
leaving  to  time  and  luck  the  fusing 
together  of  the  separate  products 
into  a  homogeneous  -whole.  As  a 
rule  this  method  of  working  suc- 
ceeds well  enough ;  but  sometimes 
the  particular  results  are  found  to 
bring  in  their  train  secondary  con- 
sequences by  no  means  bargained 
for.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  reform 
and  to  stimulate,  but  it  is  well 
before  infusing  life  into  a  previously 
inert  body  to  be  sure  that  we  can 
control  its  energy  afterwards.  It 
is  unsatisfactory  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  spirits  we  ourselves  have  called 
forth,  and  like  the  lay  brother 
Peter  find  too  late  that,  though  we 
know  the  charm  that  will  set  the 
broomstick  to  work,  we  have  for- 
gotten the  words  to  stop  it. 

In  England,  more  than  in  other 
countries  whose  social  system  is 
less  delicately  balanced,  are  the 
words  of  Bacon  true  that  '  things 
which  have  long  gone  together  are, 
as  it  were,  confederate  with  them- 
selves, whereas  new  things  piece  not 
so  well ;  but  though  they  help  by 
their  utility,  yet  they  trouble  by 
their  inconformity . '  It  is  impossible 
to  ponder  on  the  social  as  apart  from 
the  military  side  of  the  important 
changes  recently  made  in  our  army, 
without  these  words  coming  home. 
That  new  thing,  our  reconstituted 
army,  may  indeed  not  piece  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
trouble  much  by  its  inconformity. 
It  is  strange  that,  through  all  the 
discussions,  examinations,  and  ques- 
tionings which  army  reform  has 
brought  forth,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  on  the  troops  them- 


selves should  have  been  the  -  one 
thing  considered.  The  return  action 
of  the  remodelled  army  on  the  nation 
has  never  been  taken  into  account. 
Yet  either  these  changes  are  value- 
less, or  this  will  be  considerable. 
They  are  to  put  fresh  vigour  into 
our  soldiers,  to  quicken  a  body 
heretofore  torpid.  Perhaps  when 
they  have  done  so,  we  shall  regret 
the  quiet  times  of  King  Log.  It 
is  one  thing  to  improve  an  army, 
another  to  create  a  class. 

The  introduction  of  short  service 
in  1870  and  the  Army  Regulation 
Bill  of  187 1  will  radically  alter- 
indeed,  are  already  altering-— not 
only  the  standard  of  professional 
knowledge,  but  the  whole  character 
both  of  our  officers  and  our  rank 
and  file.  Intended  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  our  troops,  these  mea- 
sures will,  perhaps,  greatly  increase 
our  military  power;  but  they  will 
do  a  great  deal  more ;  designed  to 
give  the  army  to  the  nation,  they 
will  give  it  more  power  over  the 
nation  than  it  has  ever  had  before ; 
passed  in  order  to  eliminate  from 
among  us  what  was  supposed  to  be 
a  narrow  and  obstructive  military 
sect,  they  will  give  to  militarism  a 
strength  it  has  never  hitherto  pos- 
sessed. The  effect,  in  short,  of  the 
two  root  changes  lately  introduced 
into  the  conditions  of  our  service — 
namely,  the  abolition  of  purchase, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  short 
period  of  enlistment — should  they 
prove  really  effective,  will  be  so 
large,  and  will  spread  so  widely 
through  many  different  parts  of  the 
community,  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  enquire  what  are  the  social 
and  political  results  to  be  expected. 
Such  an  examination  can  only  be 
speculative,  for  purchase  and  short 
service  without  conscription  are 
institutions  to  which  we  can  find 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
nation  attempting   to  ra*"?ft»"n   & 
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real  army.  In  endeavouring  to 
estimate  the  consequences  of  abolish- 
ing the  first  concurrently  with  in- 
troducing the  second,  we  have  no 
analogous  cases  to  refer  to.  But 
nevertheless  it  may  be  possible  by 
examining  into  the  working  of  the 
old  organisation  to  forecast  certain 
effects  of  the  new.  The  knowledge 
of  what  we  shall  not  have  may  help 
to  that  of  what  we  shalL  The  old 
system  had  certain  negative  advan- 
tages which  a  more  active  spirit 
among  our  soldiers  will  probably 
not  preserve.  The  question  re- 
mains, what  will  be  gained  in  their 
place  ? 

As  often  happens,  the  real  out- 
come of  the  strange  and  anomalous 
arrangement  called  the  purchase 
system  has  been  in  a  direction  re- 
mote from  the  sphere  of  its  imme- 
diate action.  Its  practical  influence 
upon  our  officers  and  our  army  has 
been  less  potent  for  good  or  evil 
than  might  have  been  anticipated 
.from  closet  study ;  its  ultimate  effect, 
both  socially  and  politically,  upon 
England  as  a  nation  much  greater. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  that  false 
security  which  accepts  as  the  natural 
order  of  things  an  immunity  from 
danger  due  only  to  good  luck  ;  that 
because  this  country  has  hitherto 
been  free  from  the  evils  springing 
from  *  over-militaryism '  (to  coin  a 
word),  the  possibility  under  altered 
circumstances  of  their  arising  enters 
into  no  man's  calculations.  Yet 
they  are  at  once  serious  and  immi- 
nent. The  Bill  of  1871  has  been 
commonly  considered  a  victory 
over  class  interest  and  class  pre- 
judice. It  will  produce  a  body  of 
men  who  will  pursue  their  interests 
and  hold  to  their  prejudices  with  a 
tenacity  of  which  latterly  the  lay- 
men of  England  have  given  no  ex- 
ample. Good  professional  officers 
are  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
upsetting  the  balance  between  'the 
civil  and  military  elements  in  the 
State. 

Genial,    courteous,    brave,    and 


in  time  of  difficulty  self-denying 
and  Belf-devoting,  the  officers  of  the 
old  regime  had  nevertheless  many 
faults.   Without  zeal  or  earnestness 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession, 
with  insufficient  knowledge  and  a 
general  inclination  to  look    upon 
their  occupation  more  as  a  means  of 
killing  time  than  as  a  serious  career, 
they  were  deficient  in  most  of  the 
qualities  required  either  for  great 
commanders  or  good  lieutenants. 
But    the    very    absence   of   these 
points,  the  want  of  energy,   per- 
severance, and  belief  in  the  service, 
had  one  excellent  result.     It  pro- 
duced indifferent  officers  but  good 
citizens.    The  purchase  officers  were 
without  every  quality  which  tends 
to  make  military  men  look  upon  the 
subordination  of  the  civil   to   the 
military  as  the    proper    order    of 
things.     In  England    alone  of  all 
countries  which  possess  a  standing 
army,  have  the  officers  of  that  army 
been  remarkable  for  an  utter  ab- 
sence of   what  may  be   termed  a 
military  spirit  in  matters  political 
They  have  never  shown  the  slightest 
disposition  to  look  upon  themselves, 
either    socially    or    politically,    as 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, or  to  consider  those  who 
wore  a  sword  as  different  from  the 
pebins  of  the  outer  world.     Their 
relationship  to  general  society   was 
intimate  and  lasting,    their    con- 
nection with  the  service  transitory 
and  uncertain.    As  a  natural  con* 
sequence,  their  views  on  all  ques- 
tions,   save  those  bearing    imme- 
diately on  military  administration, 
were  social  and  not  professional. 
With  their  real  homes  in  the  country 
houses  where  they  hunted  and  shot, 
rather  than  in  the  barrack  square, 
they  carried  the  spirit  of  civilians  to 
the  mess-room,  not  that  of  soldiers 
into  private  life.    The  perpetual  en- 
deavour of  every  British  officer  to 
shirk  his  uniform  save  when  on  dutv, 
and,  as  he  would  express  it,  to  *  sink 
the  shop  '  on  all  occasions,  was  onlj 
an  evidence  of  his  inclination  to 
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judge  all  things  from  a  civil  and 
not  a  military  stand-point.  Fond  as 
he  might  be  of  his  profession,  and 
proud  as  he  might  feel  of  his  regi- 
ment, his  real  interests  and  feelings 
never  became  separate  from  those 
of  that  vast  non-military  class 
-which  he  left  as  a  boy  'to  join/ 
and  which  generally  reabsorbed  him 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

This  state  of  things  was  only 
natural.    No  other  social  attitude 
was  to  be  expected  from  men  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  were  essen- 
tially those  of  general  society,  and  to 
whom  their  profession  was  rather 
an  accident  than  the  real  work  of 
their    life.      No    doubt    also    this 
political     self-effacement     of    our 
officers  as  a  body  was  owing  in  great 
part  to  their  faults.    They  were  too 
indolent  and  unenergetic  to  care  to 
forward  what  they  might  have  at 
heart  by  any  more  active  method 
than  grumbling  or  declamation.  But 
whether  it  proceeded  from  the  self- 
repression  or  the  inertness  of  the 
officers,  the  result  to  the  country  at 
large    was    in    many    ways    most 
beneficial.     It  is  possible  that  the 
experience  of  future  years  may  lead 
to    a  higher    appreciation   of  the 
value  of  a  quiescent  military  class. 
The  old  order  is  giving  place  to  the 
new,   and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
ponder  on  what  the  new  will  bring 
with  it.     The  latent  power  of  the 
army  is  too  great  for  its  awakening 
to    fresh    life     not   to   affect   the 
country  in  more  ways  than  by  simply 
furnishing  it  with  a  better  weapon. 
Anew,  vigorous,  and  closely  self-con- 
nected body  cannot  spring  up  in  our 
midst  without  producing  effects  of 
some  sort.  And  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted that  theofficerofthefuture  will 
be  of  a  far  more  vigorous  stamp  than 
the  pleasant,  genial  military  amateur, 
to  whom  heis  now  succeeding.  More 
industrious  and  less  affluent,  he  will 
enter  the  service  with  the  intention 
of  devoting  his  life  to  it.    Looking 
upon  his  career  as  one  worthy  the 
expenditure  of  a  man's  best  energies, 
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and  as  one  in  which  success  may  be 
more  surely  obtained  by  hard  work 
and  careful  performance  of  duty 
than  by  the  lucky  accident  of  some 
chance  skirmish  or  the  early  retire- 
ment of  some  rich  companion,  he 
will  not  be  inclined  to  fritter  away 
his  time  in  mere  idle  pleasure- 
hunting  at  a  distance  from  his  regi- 
ment. Clear-headed,  narrow-minded, 
with  that  dogged  perseverance  in 
work  which  often  results  from  the 
absence  of  money  to  spend  in 
pleasure,  his  whole  thoughts  and 
interests  will  centre  in  his  profession, 
and  the  only  friends  he  cares  for  will 
be  his  companions  in  arms. 

Living  together  in  more  unbroken 
intercourse  than  heretofore,  spend- 
ing  less  time  on  leave,  and  when 
with  the  colours  devoting  themselves 
to  their  profession  rather  than  to 
amusement,  it  Beems  inevitable  that 
there  should  grow  up  among  our 
officers  a  military  tone  and  spirit 
with  which  Englishmen  have  hitner- 
to  been  unfamiliar.  With  similar 
interests  and  conditions  of  life,  and 
with  every  facility  for  inter-com- 
munication, they  may  be  expected 
to  shape  out  for  themselves  very 
distinct  ideas  as  to  the  position  they 
should  occupy  in  the  country.  They 
will  have  aims  and  a  belief,  and 
these  will  be  advocated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  to  the  languid  indif- 
ference with  which  the  military 
have  hitherto  been  content  to  ad- 
vance their  opinions.  The  new  men 
will  not  be  like  the  old,  but  poorer 
and  more  energetic,  of  special 
rather  than  general  education,  living 
in  close  intimacy  and  communion 
together,  all  looking  to  advance  in 
life  solely  through  their  profession, 
and  all  drawn  substantially  from  the 
same  stratum  of  society ;  and  thus 
every  condition  will  be  present 
which  leads  to  obstinate  class  belief 
and  persevering  class  action.  Loyalty 
within  and  discipline  from  without 
will  prevent  undue  combination,  but 
there  is  a  steadily  increasing  ten- 
dency in    opinion    to    view    with 
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sympathy  any  compact  minority 
agitating  in  furtherance  of  its  own 
code.  With  but  a  little  change  in 
the  character  of  the  officers  inside 
and  of  general  feeling  outside,  the 
army  might  become  the  strongest 
trades'  union  in  the  country. 

It  is  probable  therefore  that,  even 
unassisted  by  other  circumstances, 
officers  of  the  new  school  will,  from 
their  increased  energy  and  union 
alone,  exercise  a  more  important 
voice  in  public  affairs  than  hereto- 
fore. But  when  to  the  weight 
arising  from  greater  earnestness  and 
ability  is  added  the  large  influence 
which  short  service  will  confer 
upon  them  over  a  considerable 
number  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
the  power  of  the  military  element 
in  the  State  will  be  no  small  thing. 
Short  service  will  give  our  soldiers 
what  they  have  never  had  before,  a 
real  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  a 
large  mass  of  the  people  •  Involving 
as  it  does  greater  rapidity  of  dis- 
charge, after  it  has  been  in  operation 
a  few  years  it  will  have  sown  all 
over  the  country  men  who  have 
served,  and  who,  though  labouring 
in  other  trades,  carry  with  them, 
and  will  carry  through  life,  the 
strong  belief  in,  and  attraction  to, 
all  things  military  which  having 
been  in  the  ranks  invariably  pro- 
duces. It  is  not  only  in  the  strate- 
gical sense  that  short  service  will 
give  our  troops  a  second  line  and  a 
reserve,  it  will  do  so  politically  also. 

The  objects  of  enlisting  men  to 
serve  with  the  colours  for  a  short 
term  of  years  only,  and  afterwards 
to  return  by  de^ees  to  civil  life 
through  different  grades  of  a  reserve 
whose  slender  requirements  leave 
them  for  all  practical  purposes  their 
own  masters,  are  twofold.  First,  to 
induce,  by  easier  conditions  of  en- 
gagement, a  greater  number  and  a 
better  class  of  men  to  enlist ;  and, 
secondly,  to  provide  a  body  of 
trained  soldiers  who  may  be  avail- 
able in  case  of  emergency,  without 
their   industry  being  lost  to  the 


country,  as  it  would  be  were  they 
to  i  unprodnctively  fa  J 
racks.  Such  in  a  few  words  are 
the  ends  sought  to  be  gained  by 
what  is  termed  *  short  service.' 

If  any  ruler  took  counsel  with 
himself  how  best  to  forward  the 
opinions  of  a  particular  sect,  and 
how  to  provide  it  with  the  most 
effectual  mechanism  for  propagating 
its  tenets,  he  would  probably  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  a  perpetu- 
ally renewed  stream  of  young  men 
might  pass  through  the  hands,  and 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  certain 
number  of  earnest,  zealous  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrines  to  be  dissemi- 
nated. Over  and  over  again,  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  has  a  machine 
of  this  sort  been  set  up,  and  it  has 
generally  answered  its  purpose. 

Yet,    by    the    strange  irony  of 
events,  by  that    curious  Nemesis 
which  often  rules  in  politics,  this 
is  precisely  what  the  measures  of 
1871   and  1872  have  done  for  onr 
army.     Those  reforms  which  were 
dictated  not  simply  by  a  desire  to 
remodel  our  military  organisation, 
but  also  by  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England 
to  break  up  once  and  for  all  what 
it  believed  to  be  a  privileged  mili- 
tary class,  opposed  to  it  in  thought, 
tone,  and  feeling,  are  very  likely 
to  result  in  making  this  class  the 
very  instrument  of  a  propagand- 
ism  just  described.     A  permanent 
body  of  professional   officers,  the 
conditions  of  whose  life  will  in  fu- 
ture bind  them  closer  and  closer 
together,  and  alienate  them  more 
and  more  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, with  a  definite  professional 
creed  in  the  belief  of  which  they 
harden  from  year  to  year,  which 
peace  does  not  weaken,  and  war 
intensifies — are  placed  in  a  position 
which  (apart  from  the  authority 
caused  by  discipline)  cannot  fail  to 
give  them  great  influence  upon  those 
they  train.     And  those  under  them 
will  no  longer  be,  as  in  old  times, 
men  enlisted  for  a  long  period,  and 
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whose  life  and  such  thinking  as 
they  were  capable  of  began,  centred, 
and  ended  in  the  regiment.  Coming 
from  a  better  class,  they  will  be 
more  open  to  receive  impressions ; 
remaining  a  shorter  time,  more 
able  on  discharge  to  distribute 
them ;  volunteers  and  notoonscripts, 
they  will  be  free  from  the  aver- 
sion to  things  military  which  con- 
scription engenders ;  while,  as  they 
return  soon  to  civil  life,  they  will 
not  be  dissociated  from  their  fellows. 
Their  views  will  be  coloured  by 
sympathy,  and  listened  to  without 
jealousy,  for  they  will  be  part  of, 
instead  of  apart  from,  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

The  material  from  which  our 
levies  are  in  future  to  be  formed 
is  the  youth  of  the  working 
classes,  who,  after  being  subject  to 
military  training  sufficiently  long 
to  be  impregnated  with  its  influ- 
ence, will  return  to  their  old  occu- 
pations leavened  with  the  ideas  and 
habits  of  thought  soldiering  always 
produces.  As  with  the  officer,  so 
will  it  be  with  the  private  soldier. 
Either  short  service  is  to  do  nothing, 
or  we  shall  get  more  intelligent 
recruits.  We  have  given  up — in 
theory  at  all  events — the  practice 
of  recruiting  from  the  lowest  social 
beds.  Our  army  is  no  longer  to 
be,  what  it  has  been  of  late  years, 
a  solitary  force  in  one  point  of 
view — in  another  the  grandest  and 
most  efficient  reformatory  ever 
known;  a  school  which,  as  those 
who  have  worked  in  it  know,  has 
done  more  to  turn  drunken,  broken- 
down  proletawes  into  honest,  well- 
conducted  men,  than  many  an  in- 
stitution devised  by  high  intelli- 
gence, and  supported  by  admirable 
philanthropy.  Such  it  will  be  no 
longer,  for  such  work  will  no  more 
come  within  its  sphere.  We  hope 
in  future  to  start  with  good  mate- 
rial. Military  service  henceforth 
will  teach  instead  of  reclaiming. 

The  consequence   of  beginning 


with  a  better  recruit,  and  only 
keeping  him  with  the  colours  long 
enough  to  train  him  well  in  his 
work,  will  be  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  him  when,  having 
completed  his  engagement,  he  re- 
verts to  civil  life,  and  the  dis- 
charged soldier  of  the  old  system. 
Under  that  the  State  enlisted  a 
man  for  a  period  of  years  so  long  as 
to  render  him  unfit  at  the  end  of 
his  time  to  pursue  any  trade  or 
calling.  After  twenty-one  (or  even 
twelve)  years'  service,  he  had  pretty 
well  forgotten  his  original  craft,  sup- 
posing he  ever  had  any;  nor  was  he 
merely  unskilled,  he  was  in  many  in- 
stances physically  incapable  of  bodily 
labour.  The  hardships  of  his  life, 
the  night  work,  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate had,  as  a  rule,  worn  him  in 
constitution,  and  in  this  condition, 
useless  alike  for  skilled  labour  or 
for  rough  bodily  toil,  he  was  dis* 
charged  with  a  small  pension. 

This  state  of  things  is  now  over, 
and  over  without  fear  of  return.  The 
change  from  a  long  to  a  short  period 
of  service  is  one  of  those  steps  that 
cannot  be  retraced.  We  want  our 
army  to  be  a  training  school  in  drill 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
not  a  crystallised  body  of  made 
soldiers. 

How  far  this  arrangement  will 
answer  in  a  military  point  of  view 
is  the  experiment  we  are  now  trying, 
and  one  that  active  service  alone 
can  satisfactorily  determine.  Active 
service,  however,  is  not  necessary 
for  its  social  aspects  to  become 
manifest.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the 
total  of  our  forces  is  to  remain 
the  same,  a  much  larger  number  of 
men  must  pass  through  the  ranks 
with  short  than  with  long  service ; 
and  as  these  after  completing  their 
engagement  settle  down  in  different 
places,  the  result  will  be  a  steadily 
increasing  infusion  into  the  labour- 
ing and  working  classes  of  an  ad- 
mixture of  discharged  soldiers.  A 
gradual  impregnation  ?f  the  com* 
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munity  with  military  leaven  will 
take  place.  The  man  who  has  spent 
four  or  five  years  with  a  regiment 
has  done  something  more  than  learn 
his  drill — mentally  he  has  passed 
through  the  military  mill,  a  mill 
which  never  fails  to  stamp.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  any  save  those  who  have 
served  themselves  to  realise  how  in- 
tensely strong  in  certain  directions 
is  the  effect  of  military  association 
and  training.    Unless  a  man  be  un- 
stable as  water,  and  one  upon  whom 
no  permanent  character  can  be  writ- 
ten, it  is  no  more  possible  for  him 
to  pass   the  years  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five    in  the  army  without 
his  mind  being  bent  to  a  particular 
side,  than  it  is  for  light  to  pass 
through  Iceland  spar  without  being 
polarised.     The  larger  the  number, 
the  more  intelligent  the  class  thus 
acted  on,  the  greater  will  be  the 
resultant  effect.    When  a  certain 
infusion  of  military  feeling  has  been 
filtered  into  every  trade  and  every 
labour,  when  in  ten  years'  time  there 
are  some  quarter  of  a  million  men 
scattered  through  the  country  doing 
honest  work — men  who  have  all 
been    soldiers,  who  are    knit  to- 
gether by  the  close  brotherhood  that 
profession    creates,    whose    minds 
work  in  the  groove  that  profession 
begets — when    localisation     shall 
keep  up  their  connection  with  the 
service    they   have  left,    and  the 
reduction  of  the  county  franchise 
shall  have  given  them  votes ;  then, 
indeed,  it  will  be  possible  to  say 
with  truth   that   there    exists    in 
England  a  strong   military  class. 
In  considering  a  measure  a  minister 
will  have  to  take  into  account  what 
has   never    entered    into    English 
ministers'  calculations  yet— the  way 
it  will  be  looked  on  by  the  army. 

Hitherto  the  lasting  and  pro- 
fessional portion  of  our  forces  has 
been  the  private  soldier ;  the  tran- 
sitory and  social,  the  officer.  This 
is  now  reversed;  henceforth  the 
officer  will  be  permanent  and  special, 


the  soldiery  changing  and  various. 
We  have  spread  the  stream  over 
many  fields,  but  we  have  raddled 
it  at  the  head,  and  the  colour  will 
show  everywhere.    A  new  sect  will 
before  long  be  added  to  the  many 
already  in  the  country — a  new  and 
a  powerful  one.    In  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  alike  a  compact  school 
wiUgrowup,  whose  views  on  general 
subjects  will  have  that  colouring 
which  military  life  imparts.     The 
military  politician  will  appear  in 
our  midst,  and  we  shall  have  to 
invent  an  English  word  to  translate 
ckauvinisme. 

To  see  things  as  they  will  be  we 
must  look  at  them  as  they  are,  and 
it  does  not  need  a  prophet  to  discern 
the  result  of  our  new  system.  The 
outcome  of  the  recent  changes  will 
be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  those 
who  originated  them.  The  old  men 
merely  offered  the  dull  resistance 
of  inaction  to  the  hurried  pressing 
forward  of  the  apostles  of  Eadical- 
ism;  the  new  will  oppose  them  with 
a  reactionary  fervour  as  narrow  and 
as  intolerant  as  their  own.  The 
whole  tendency  of  military  training 
upon  Englishmen  is  to  produce  » 
rigid,  confined  Conservatism;  a 
dogged  adherence  to  old  forms  and 
beliefs  which  will  be  utterly  at 
variance  with  an  excited  eagerness 
to  effect  abrupt  and  heroic  changes. 
The  army,  which  in  Latin  countries 
is  democratic  and  revolutionary,  is 
in  Teutonic  aristocratic  and  con- 
servative.  A  democratic  army  is 
an  impossibility  in  this  country— 
a xeacfiZyol a  certainly.^ 

are  too  practical  and  constant  for 
discipline  to  train  us  to  disorder, 
too  much  ruled  by  habit  for  sub- 
mission to  authority  not  to  generate 
aversion  to  change.  The  armj 
with  us  is  a  de-Liberalising  machine, 
and  the  better  it  be  at  home,  the 
more  successful  abroad,  the  stronger 
will  its  influence  be.  The  party  of 
progress  in  Prussia  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  heavy  blow  dealt 
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by  the  successes  of  1866;  theLiberals  and  strained  toe  Constitution  to 
in  England  will  before  long  be  at  carry,  should  result,  in  giving  the 
issue  with  their  own  child.  It  will  reactionary  party  a  firm  and  com- 
be a  strange  instance  of  political  pact  phalanx  of  adherents,  on  whose 
retribution  if  a  measure  which  the  support  in  any  close  struggle  be- 
Liberal  party  forced  despotically  tween  themselves  and  their  op- 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ponents  they  could  implicitly  rely. 

C.  G. 
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